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L WIsbDoM—so the sages tell us—came out of the East. It is from the 
ent, from ancient Arabia, that we derive the term “Almanac.” It was. 


the same thing to the man in the street or the farmer in the dell. Once - ‘el 
a time an almanac might have been described (and was; see Encycl. 


ord of astronomical phenomena,” but centuries ago the makers of al-— % 
lacs began adding sections of no ecclesiastical tinge whatever and much 
ndane material that had no relation to the movements of the starsin their _ 
ourses. Now you can find almost anything you look for in a well-ordered — 
manac. At least, we hope you can find it in this one. We have not neglected — 
“register of ecclesiastical festivals and Saints’ days’ and we are rather 
oud of our “record of astronomical phenomena,” but beyond that, with the 
slp of authoritative organizations and individual experts in many fields, we 
ve put together a book of facts and figures in a way to make such matters 
‘record not only readily available but easily absorbed. We have tried to 
z the tables simple and the text informative and entertaining. , 


_ The first almanac published in this country came off the Bradford press _ 
in Philadelphia in 1687. The most famous of the colonial productions of this | 
kind was, of course, Poor Richard’s Almanack, first published in 1733 by 
‘B. Franklin, at the New Printing Office near the Market” in Philadelphia. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack was published annually for a quarter of a century, 
luring which time it made Benjamin Franklin a rich man and a noted figure 

n his country’s affairs. We mention this purely as a matter of history and 
10t gloatingly as an omen of financial or political significance to the editors 
yr publishers of this almanac. Our office boy is authority for the blunt state- 
nent that nobody remotely resembling Benjamin Franklin ever worked in 
his office. Or even visited it. 

5 In England in the days of Georgius Tertius Rex a publisher by the name ie 
yf Thomas Carnan was three times thrust into prison for issuing and selling 
in almanac. We trust that no such foul fate will overtake us. The defendant, 


Thomas Carnan—eventually he was cleared in court, by the way—was jailed 
m the charge that his publication and sale of an almanac infringed on the i‘ 
nonopoly granted by royal authority to the great universities, Oxford and A 
‘ambridge, and the Stationers Company of London. ‘ 


’ There probably are some mistakes in this almanac, some errors in text bs 
ind tables. We beg your indulgence for such lapses and we promise cheer- 

ully to do better next year. In the interim, we hope you will like this 
manac; it was made for you. 
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JOHN KIERAN, Editor 
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Do, THE YEARS I was planning and preparing the INFORMATION PLEASE 
ALMANAC, my friends kept asking why I wanted to undertake such a formidable 
task. Did I know what I was getting into, they inquired skeptically. There were times 
when I was tempted to share their doubts as to whether the project really would mate- 
rialize. 

The idea of the almanac came from our radio program. Millions of questions have ~ 
come to “Information Please” in its nine years on the air. Always we have asked that 
the correct answers be included, but in a great many cases they were not. Sometimes 
this was due to laziness; but very frequently our question-senders explained that they 
lacked the necessary reference books. We received this comment so often that I realized 
that many people had a need for a comprehensive reference book. 

True, many reference books are available, but most of them are specialized and 
expensive. The average family cannot afford a collection of reference works. Obviously, 
there is a need for one book that will do the work of many. And that book must not 
only be authoritative, but also organized so well that research at home will be simple, 
even enjoyable. 

We studied every type of reference book and found that the almanac type was the 
best suited for presenting a maximum of information on the widest variety of topics. 

In his foreword to this volume John Kieran says “you can find almost anything you 
look for in a well-ordered almanac.” Yes, John—provided you first find the almanac 
that really is well-ordered. Too often almanacs throw at the reader a mass of undigested 
data which has accumulated over the course of years. Like Topsy, almanacs have 
“just growed.” ' 

In our task of creating a modern almanac it has been a definite advantage to start 
from scratch. We could develop the book according to plan—we could put into it scholar- 
ship, judgment, editorial ability. Really organize it. 

The first step was to find the right editor. That was easy. Any one of a million 
“Information Please’ listeners could give the answer—the amazing John Kieran. 

The next problem was how to assemble something like 1,500,000 words and figures on 
countless subjects. Even the omniscient John Kieran couldn’t pull all that out of his 
head. We decided to get our material from the most outstanding authorities we could 
find—both individuals and institutions. This book would not be a conglomeration of 
anonymous information, but a collaboration of experts. 

There was another thing. Facts are fun. They should be presented in such a way 
that they don’t scare you, but give you enjoyment. We wanted to build a book that 
people from Maine to California could use—or browse through—with real pleasure. 

To achieve this we employed modern journalistic technique. After the researchers 
gathered our facts, the data were turned over to a staff of top rewrite men to be 
put in the most readable form. We have tried to make statistical tables interesting by 
interweaving with them narrative text, charts, maps. When we invited specialists to do 


articles, we sought those who we knew were good writers. For instance, the biog-- 3 


raphies of the Presidents are not done in a perfunctory manner, but are written by Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., who won the Pulitzer prize for his “Age of Jackson.” 

However authoritative and interesting we could make our material, we also had to 
make the book readable from the point of view of type. So we engaged typography 
experts to give our book high legibility and at the same time enable us to pack an 
almost unlimited number of facts in a limited space. We conducted reading tests with 
many varieties of type and among many groups of people. I hope you find the result good. 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
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Our purpose has been to cover a great variety of interests so the book will be useful 
to many people for many purposes. You will find here material that you can’t find 
_ anywhere else—for example, a table on the world’s riches and resources; a forty-page 
_ travel guide for every country in the world; a chronology of world history in headline 
‘form from 4004 B. C. through 1946. And our review of 1946 includes not only the news 
highlights, but articles by specialists in the various fields such as sports, drama and 
_Tadio. We have devoted generous space to this section because we think as the years 
-go by people will enjoy looking back in our annual almanacs for the story and records 

of the previous years. 

Then there was the matter of the index. I knew how vital this was, because I’ve often 
had to look things up in a hurry just before our radio program went on the air. I was 

. determined to give our INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC an index that would make 
_ fact-finding easy—not baffling. We engaged an expert index organization, one of the 
best in the publishing field, and gave them as many pages as they wanted. They pro- 

duced an index which carries twice as many entries as any almanac or yearbook I 
} know of in this country; and yet I think the index is simple enough for a seventh- 
_ grade pupil to use. 

How do you tell what information should be included in an almanac and what 

_ shouldn’t? Frankly, we don’t know. But we intend to find out as we start work on our 
1948 edition. We plan to conduct surveys of users of this almanac and of librarians 
throughout the country to determine the usefulness of every section in the book. If 
only a few people are interested in a section, we will drop it to make room for more 
useful and interesting material. We are determined to improve the book from year to 
year—and we would be glad to have your suggestions. 

We have gone to great pains to avoid errors. The material has been scrutinized as 
many as six times. A typical manuscript, for example, was read first by our Information 
Please organization, then by a trained newspaper copyreader. Set in type, it was 

combed for errors by the publisher’s proofreader, then by the author, then by our 
organization. Finally, the page proofs and foundry proofs were gone over. However, 
maybe you will spot an error that everybody missed; if so, we’d like to hear about it. 

It certainly has been a monumental job getting out the almanac. You can plan it for 
years, as we did, but the actual work of writing and assembling obviously has to be 
done in the current year in order to be up to date. We were able to accomplish it be- 
cause we had so many individuals and organizations working on different sections at the 
same time. The cooperation was wonderful. I am grateful to more people than I have 
space to list, but I might mention a few of them: 

At the top of the list are the organizations which contributed major sections—The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, The Research Institute of America, The American Express, 
Who’s Who, and the N. Y. Herald Tribune. The Herald Tribune contributed not only as an 
organization but its staff played important roles in preparing this book. Included among 
these were Joseph Herzberg, City Editor and Al E. Davies, Assistant Night Editor. 

Important individual contributions were made by Marcus Duffield, our editorial adviser 
on World Affairs and History, Cyrus Leroy Baldridge, our Art Director, who also paged 
the entire book, and Gordon J. Kahn. 

We want to express our appreciation to members of our permanent staff who gave up 
many weekends and evenings. A few of them_are Muriel, Leonard, Joe, Ronnie, Louis 


and others. 


DAN GOLENPAUL 
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—more eyen than usual, thanks to a remarkably cool and comfortaale pact 
if its inhabitants felt more than usual that man is s vile, the vileness was mostly out 


es. for his employees; with Supreme Court Patios using language about each Be 
E would seem indecorous in Congress; and with the chairman of the Republican ~ 
gressional Campaign Committee accusing the Administration of “ingannation’—a 1a 
that may be a commonplace of political invective in Blanchester, Ohio, but stood 
capital’s etymologists on their heads. 


Yet the pattern was simple. A President who had inherited the Roosevelt policies with- 
c i the Roosevelt prestige (or the Roosevelt genius) was gallantly trying to continue 
m in the face of a hostile Congress. Roosevelt too had had a hostile Congress, but in 
time it generally did what had to be done. Truman, in the postwar letdown, had to 
al with a Cu.ugress not only hostile but irresponsible; its majority was an alliance of 
uublicans and conservative Democrats, powerful in negation but null and void when 
ame to any positive program. On top of which it was a year of continual strikes—in- 
trial workers, miners, railroad men, seamen; with stock raisers and stock feeders so 
merally withholding livestock from the market that this had the effect of a strike too. 
the Administration was damned alternately for not stopping them and for not try- 
to stop them, but damned for something anyhow. 


When the year began the Administration was still committed to carrying the wartime 
wage-price-stabilization program through the transition period; committed also to the 
doctrine that in many industries wages could be increased without price increases— 
ich might have proved true if its major premise, full production, had ever been at- 
ained. The General Motors strike was on—and with others coming up, the President Pe 
ain asked Congress to pass his program of social legislation, which he hoped might “i 


emove the principal causes of strikes. 
= 


oa 
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; They never did pass it, except for a few odds and ends that added up to nothing 
much, preferring to treat the symptoms rather than the disease. Then came the steel 
strike, which was settled at the cost of a mortal wound to the stabilization program. 

. wage increase of eighteen and a half cents an hour was compensated by a price boost ; 

f five dollars a ton—about half way between what OPA thought producers should get, tt 
nd what some of them wanted. It was insisted that this was only a bulge in the price 

ie, that the line would still be held; but the precedent of paying for wage increases 

N th price increases, once set, had to be followed in one industry after another. Before 

ong the line was nothing but bulges; and with the maritime strikes in early fall the 

V vhole wage-price-stabilization policy was in principle abandoned. Removal of meat-price 


e 


OF. 


ing up an attempt to 
ce of success. __ 


May 25th was a day of such tension as eee had not seen since Decer 


: 1941. The President had taken over the railroads and broadcast his determinati ) 


pitulated just before he started speaking; nevorneles the House of Rene 
pared with little debate and <e few dissenters a sweeping law providing, anions = 


additional emergency powers at all—a lack which was to be felt, later. 
The President had also asked Congress to appoint a joint committee to study indus 


trial relations, and recommend permanent labor legislation at the next session. Nothin 


was done about that either—perhaps because the kind of permanent legislation th: 
suited the bipartisan majority had already been written into the Case bill. This measure — 
(whose assorted restrictions on unions included none that would have prevented the 
great strikes of the year) ran into a Presidential veto which the House barely uphel 
In his veto message the President outlined the kind of permanent labor legislation he 
would accept; but by that time Congress was in its usual end-of-the-session jam, and 
preferred to put it off till next year. j 


In May the Secretary of Labor had said, “We just can’t have a maritime strike”; but b 
fall we had had a series of them, one union after another going out and successively 
paralyzing the American merchant marine. All of which began with the singularly inep 
decision of some shipping operators to pay higher wages to Federation of Labor seamen 
than to CIO seamen doing the same work; why the Maritime Commission ever approve 
that is almost as big a mystery as why it was ever done in the first place. But from earl; 


spring public attention was increasingly absorbed by the stock raisers’ strike thet. 
spearheaded the drive against price control. 


Powerful interests led by the National Association of Manufacturers had been dora 
ing the immediate end of price control (which everybody knew would have to b 
abolished in a year or so); but it was the farm lobby that was most powerful in Con- . 
gress and it was the farmers’ action that built up most sentiment against continua-— 
tion. As June 30th approached when the price-control law would expire, the flow of live- 
stock to the markets virtually stopped; stock raisers were holding back till the lid was — 
off. Yet the manufacturers came off better than the farmers in the bill that finally passed i 


Information Please Almanac 

eee 
_ Congress, thanks chiefly to the Taft amendment allowing them prewar rates of profit 
with allowance for cost increases since; and it was the Taft amendment that was chiefly 
attacked in the President’s veto message on June 29th—so vigorously that it looked as 
if the ground was being cleared for a Taft-Truman fight in the Presidential election of 
1948. 


; 
z 
: The veto was sustained and in mid-July Congress passed another price-control bill, 
_ minus the Taft amendment, which the President’ reluctantly signed. Chester Bowles, 
target of such vicious attacks as no man in Washington had had to take for years, had 
‘Tesigned; Paul Porter, succeeding him as Price Administrator, undertook to operate 
under the new law which a Congressman had called not good enough for the friends of 
_ price control, or bad enough for its enemies. Price controls on meat were restored in 
4 September, after two months in which there had been plenty of meat for people with 
_ plenty of money; the Secretary of Agriculture, now in authority over food prices, was so 
P Teckless as to say that farmers could make enough money at ceiling prices but most 
_ farmers seemed to think otherwise. The stock raisers again kept their stock down on the 
farm, and by October the whole nation was raising an anguished outcry for meat which 
_ threatened to drown out all the other arguments in the Congressional campaign. On 
- October 14th the President yielded to the clamor and ended meat-price controls, putting 
_ the blame on a few men in Congress who, he said, were determined to wreck the con- 
; trol program at whatever cost to the people. Meat prices jumped up, then gradually slid 
down as consumers showed reluctance to buy at the peak; but the action came too late 
_ to have much effect on the campaign. 


‘- 


ach li a 


Congress had adjourned on August 2nd, having produced an apparently unworkable 
5 price-control bill and a draft bill of which the best that could be said was that it was 
- not so bad as had once seemed probable; and, after long and acrimonious argument, it 
_had approved the British loan. As usual in the last-minute rush, some bad bills were 
passed and some good ones were lost sight of; but other good ones unexpectedly got 
_ through. Congress passed the La Follette-Monroney Act modernizing its own machinery 
—not so much as is needed, but more than skeptical old-timers had ever dared to hope 

—and incide_éally raising its own salaries; but Congressmen who are worth anything at 

all are worth enough to live on, which they are hardly getting now. And it passed the 
- McMahon bill for control of atomic energy, though not till the House had indulged in 

one of its old-fashioned Saturday-afternoon lynching bees and kicked it to pieces— 
nominally in the interest of national security, actually in that of private monopoly. But 
the essentials were restored in conference, thanks largely to the firmness of the Republi- 
can Senatorial conferees. The record might have been worse; it might also have been 
immeasurably better. Indeed it was due chiefly to the tact and the unwearied patience of 
such leaders as Senator Barkley and Speaker Rayburn that any decent legislation was 


enacted at ail. 


The President had other troubles. Of the team of wild horses that Roosevelt had driven 
in harness in the early New Deal days only two remained in the Cabinet, and those two 
successively broke the traces and galloped off on their own. Harold Ickes resigned on 
February 12th, and explained his action next day at a news conference that drew more 
reporters than would commonly be brought out by anything but a fire in the National 
Press Building. Honest Harold—a thorny character, but about the best Secretary of the 
Interior within living memory—had quarreled with Edwin W. Pauley, treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. Mr. Pauley, he said, had asked him to let up on his 
claim of Federal ownership of tidewater oil lands, suggesting that such a renunciation 
“might bring in a lot of money to the Democratic campaign fund. Mr. Pauley said it 
wasn’t so; Mr. Ickes stuck to his story, and built on it a cogent sermon to the effect 
that of all Federal departments, the Interior above all must be free from any suspicion 


of the association of politics with money. 
But Honest Harold had other complaints. “The political gnats,” he said, “are swarming 


ie 


Brase “taken 6 as a vip 
i, with hee the President had surrounded inset Also cei 4s 


"provide excellent earnpalen material for the epnoiiceral ; x 
; a if Yet it had singularly little result. The Republicans chose to focus on other issues} Mt rr. 


the country; and the President took the bite out of Mr. Ickes’s most valid criticism 
e need of keeping the Interior Department above suspicion—by appointing as ae 


_ Mr. Wallace on a Tuesday (September 10th) showed the President the manuscript of. 
speech he Pees we make on the schlowine Thursday to a New York audience whic 


competitor for the nomination, On Thursday morning reporters who had seen advanc 

‘copies of the speech asked the President if he had approved it; he said he had, all of it %. 
and when asked if it did not. propose a considerable departure from the policy Mr. 

Byrnes had been following (with Republican support) he said they were exactly in ne, t 


4 foreign policy in 1940 and 1941, nevertheless the clamor was so general that on Saturday 
the President had to explain. When he approved Mr. Wallace’s speech, he said, he ap-— 
o proved only his right to say it; he did not approve the policy it advocated and the foreign — 
% policy of the United States was the same as ever. But that was not enough. Mr. Byrnes’s _ 
: position at the Paris Peace Conference, already shaken, would be untenable if a member 
% of the Administration continued to attack his policies. On the following Wednesday Mr. — 
a Wallace saw the President and promised to make no public statements or speeches till 

the Paris conference had ended. But even that would not do; the Paris conference ~ 
would by no means end our dealings with Russia, which Mr. Byrnes could hardly con= “3 
| duct effectively with one of his colleagues continually demanding something else. So on ~ 
| Friday the 20th the President asked for, and obtained, Mr. Wallace’s resignation; per- — 
ceiving now a “fundamental conflict’? on foreign policy which he had not noticed the. 
week before, and declaring that “our foreign policy remains in full force and effect with- 
out change.” ; 


Not for twenty-five years had Washington seen anything approximating such confu- ‘ 
sion. Aside from its effect on our foreign relations, which can not yet be calculated, it 
promised to have considerable political consequences; for with Henry Wallace chased — 
off into the wilderness a material number of left-wing voters, while unable to go over to. 
the Republicans, might choose to stay home on Election Day. Further, in a situation where 
both men had been at fault, friends of both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Truman could hardly : 3 
escape the conclusion that the graver responsibility for the series of blunders had been : 
the President’s. Yet once again he undid much of the damage by choosing Averell Harri- 4 
man as Mr. Wallace’s successor as Secretary of Commerce—an appointment almost uni- — 
versally praised; and Republicans made much less out of it than might have been ex 
pected, preferring to find their chief issue in the cry of a carnivorous populace for meat. 
(An exception was their National Chairman, Brazilla Carroll Reece, who even after Wal- 


yun with a ae long in power) the election on Noveriiber, 5th gave the Repub- 
a decisive majority not only in the House of Representatives, which had been ex 
ed, but also in the Senate. This landslide brought a number of proposals, from 
m nocratic sources, that the President should resign, as would a British or French Prim 
nister after such a sweeping repudiation, and (by a method permitted by the Succes- 
Act) turn over the White House to the Republicans. Mr. Truman, however, preferred 
low the spirit of the Constitution as it stands and remain in office: but he gave 
surance that he would cooperate with Congress in a non-partisan spirit and Republican 
aders promised similar cooperation with him. Thus began what was called the second re 
oon of the Truman administration; but veteran Washington observers had little 

ae fidence that it would last. 


! In this turbulent year even the august Supreme Court was shaken when Justice : 
ert Jackson, on leave as prosecutor at the Nuernberg trials and perhaps under some © 
5 ain from his labors there, wrote a letter to the Judiciary Committees of the House and — 
1ate accusing his colleague, Justice Black of tending to bring the Court into disrepute. 
Stated reason was the fact that Justice Black had sat in cases argued by his former 
law partner (as many Supreme Court Justices had done before him); but it was recalled 
that Justice Black had been quoted by a Washington columnist in sharp criticism of a 
‘decision by Justice Jackson. This was no personal controversy, Jackson insisted, it in- — 
volyed the reputation of the Court. 


thers thought it also involved either Justice Jackson’s ambition to succeed the late 
farlan F. Stone as Chief Justice, or his fear that Black would be appointed to the post. 
jut before his protest was made public the President had appointed Secretary of the 
easury Vinson as Chief Justice. Mr. Vinson, in long service on the bench, in Congress, _ “a 
in the executive branch had shown himself able to play any position in the infield or ~~ 
field; but it began to seem that what the government needed was a man who could 
ay them aj at once. When the Court met again in October, C. K. Berryman, who can say 
ore in a cartoon than other men can in a long editorial, pictured Vinson lining up the 
ociate Justices with the admonition, ‘““Remember, no aes I on the bench! No throw- 
ing spitballs!” 


A strange year—bitter, turbulent, and unfruitful. A typical first postwar year, said men 
with historical memories; less injurious to the national interest, at any rate, than 1866 
or, 1919. But bad enough. As it drew to a close, persons with a taste for the placid were 
heartened by a sign that Washington was coming back to normalcy—the announcement 
shat the White House would resume the traditional series of State dinners for officials and 
diplomats, suspended in the war years. Others who loved not placidity but comfort saw 
n this a dire premonition that tails laid aside for the duration while Washington won ia 
the war in dinner coats must be taken out of the moth balls, and that the boiled shirt y 
would once more torment men who had grown used to soft collars by lamplight as well 

as by daylight. Still, Washington at any rate seemed getting back to normal. 


3 Yet one item in the business that Congress left undone raised a question as to how ~ 
much normalcy Washington can count on hereafter. Buried in the files of the Judiciary il 
Committee of the House is a resolution introduced by Mr. Trimble of Arkansas for a 
‘constitutional amendment, making provision for the selection of an interim President 
“when there is no President, Vice President, or person provided by law able to act as 
President” (there are seven of them now); and for the choice of an interim Congress 
pwnen a majority of the Senate and of the House of Representatives are unable to per- 

form their duties.” In other words, it has already seemed worth while to at least one 
‘member of Congress to make provision now of means to carry on the government, if 


“Washington should be wiped out by an atomic bomb. 
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GRANTLAND RICE 


dean of sports writers 


a Rig SPECTATORS, not the competitors, were the astonishing and outstanding feature 
of the sports whirl of 1946. Never before in the history of amateur or professional 
sports in the United States did so many wild-eyed enthusiasts storm through the turn- 
stiles of outdoor stadiums and indoor arenas to witness almost any kind of competition 
the promoters had to offer. Attendance and gate receipt records were swept away in prac- 
tically every field of sport with two notable exceptions: the attendance and gate receipt 
records for boxing still date back to the Dempsey-Tunney clashes in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, and 1946 was not quite as big a year on the turf as was 1945. Aside from that, the 
attendance at sports spectacles was overwhelming and the money involved was enormous. 

The economists probably can explain it in terms of “surplus currency” and “lack of 
consumers’ goods” because the standard of competition offered to the onlookers Cer- 
‘tainly was not top grade. Not all the star athletes who had gone off to the wars had re- 
turned to the field of play, and many of those who had returned were the worse for wear 
and tear. Certainly the 1946 collection of leading attractions on the field of sport didn’t 
compare with Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden, Earl 
Sande, Rogers Hornsby and a few others who added so much to the lure of sports after 
World War I. The turf of 1946 offered no such attraction as Man o’ War, the postwar 
sensation of a generation ago. 

But those ancient attractions didn’t begin to draw the crowds that 1946 saw in all di- 
rections where sports spectacles were the magnet. Major league baseball clubs set at- 
tendance records that the most optimistic club treasurer never would have dreamed of a 
decade ago. Football, basketball, tennis and golf piled up attendance records all along 
the line. The West Side Stadium at Forest Hills turned away would-be ticket purchasers 
two days running because the stands were overflowing on the semi-final and final day of 
the national tennis championship that saw John Kramer of California, ex-lieutenant in 
the Coast Guard, defeat Tom Brown from San Francisco, only lately out of a soldier suit. 
There were 50,000 paid admissions to a golf tournament! The Brooklyn Dodgers, with one 
of the smaller parks on the circuit, set a new National League attendance record far 
beyond anything that anybody in baseball ever expected. The New York Yankees, with a 
third-place club, reached an all-time high in attendance for any baseball club. Even the 
Phillies almost doubled their best previous attendance record. 

Only the New York race tracks, where special taxes had been added, showed a slight 
falling off in attendance and betting totals. But no one starved in the racing game— 
or no one who was on the right side of the mutuel windows, which isn’t the front 
side. In short, the tracks did well for themselves. And there was the King Ranch’s 
Assault to win the Triple Crown of the American Turf—the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness and the Belmont—and rank with such famous predecessors as Sir Barton, 
Gallant Fox, Omaha, War Admiral, Whirlaway and Count Fleet. On the financial side, 
“added money” was tossed around freely by track officials and $50,000 races were common. 


Aside from inflation in attendance, the feature of the baseball year was the terrific race - 


in the National League that culminated in the tie between the Cardinals and the Dodgers 
at the end of the regular playing season, which was something entirely new in base- 
ball, It’s true that there was a tie in 1908 between the Cubs and the Giants but that was 
because of the famous “Merkle Incident” and a game that had to be replayed. In 1946 
the Dodgers and Cardinals were tied when both clubs had finished their full schedules. 
The play-off schedule was hurriedly devised while the Red Sox, who brought Boston itg 
first pennant in 28 years, kept in practice by sparring with a pick-up team of Americar 
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League stars. The World Series, though it was fought right down to the seventh game be- 


_ fore the Cardinals won, was something of an anticlimax in the wake of the Cardinal- 
; Dodger feud that saw the Cardinals take two play-off games from the Dodgers to move 
_ into the seesaw struggle of the World Series and emerge victorious over Joe Cronin’s— 
and Tom Yawkey’s—rich Red Sox. i : 


It was known from the start that football would be more than slightly terrific in 1946, 


_ and that’s the way it turned out. Plenty of husky young fellows were back from the wars 


and the GI Bill of Rights, as well as previous touches of campus careers, sent a lot of 


A them to college and from there into football suits for the autumn revelry. Graduate 
Managers and directors of athletics were announcing in August that they had no more 


seats available for their October and November big games. Many of the traditional con- 


_ tests could have been sold out four times over if that many tickets had been available. 
There was, of course, a notable upgrade in the quality of play over that seen on the 
college and professional gridirons in the war years, but the experts predict bigger and 


better football teams in 1947. The coaches and trainers said that some of the returned 


athletes were still feeling the effects of tropical illness or vitamin-deficient diets or other 


temporary and service-acquired afflictions. It was said that men returned from the Pa- 
cific were inclined to be weak on their legs, and a football player does need good legs. 
But it was a great football.season, and if 1947 is to be a better one, may I be there to see! 

There were two features of the 1946 boxing program that.stood out. One was the ease 
with which Joe Louis disposed of Billy Conn and Tami Mauriello in defense of his 
heavyweight crown. The other boxing feature of the year was the knock-down-and-drag- 
out battle in which Tony Zale, the middleweight champion who was four years in the 
service, came back to beat Rocky Graziano in what fight experts agreed was one of the 


best brawls in modern ring annals. 


The green stretches of the golf fairways furnished an interesting scene in 1946. The 
national open championship was won by Lloyd Mangrum, an ex-GI from the European 
theater, and the national amateur championship—this is one for the book!—was won 
by an ex-professional, Ted Bishop. The football stars of the autumn were too numerous 
to mention but the leading lights of the baseball campaign were Bob Feller, with a new 
major league strikeout record of 348, Harry the Cat Brecheen, for his World Series pitch- 


ing, Stan Musial and Mickey Vernon as’ the batting leaders of their respective leagues, 


and Hank Greenberg, the ancient gentleman who led both leagues in home runs after 
some critics had voted him dead and ordered him buried. 
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THE ATOM ave Ne TOMORROW 


WILLIAM L. LAURENCE, of the N. Y. Times 


winner of Pulitzer Prize for stories on the Atom Bomb 


HE uranium atom was actually split for the first time by Enrico Fermi in 1934, a 

young physicist at the University of Rome. Luckily for the world, as we know today, 

he did not realize what he had done. Had he done so, it is almost certain, that the Nazis 
would have had atomic bombs ahead of us. 

The atomic bomb, as well as the release of the vast energy within the nucleus of the 
uranium atom of atomic weight 235, was made possible by the discovery in 1932 of the 
atomic particle known as the neutron by Sir James Chadwick, at the famous Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge University. The neutron, as its name implies, carries no elec- 
trical charge and is able to penetrate the electrical barrier surrounding the atomic 
nucleus. Its discovery, therefore, gave scientists the means to penetrate the heavily 


: the sun, surrounded by electrons eaeivie around it in the manner of planets ee? 
- orbits. The nucleus of all the elements, with the exception of hydrogen (the | 
a ment), is composed of a combination of protons (atomic particles carrying a fixed v 
a4 


Bee to balance the protons. The sixth element on the atomic table, carbon, h 
‘protons and six neutrons in its nucleus, surrounded by six negative electrons. The 
“number of protons and neutrons in the nucleus determines the atomic weight of 
element, whereas the number of protons alone determines the atomic number. Thus 
carbon is the sixth element with an atomic weight of twelve. a. 
There are two principal types of uranium, the ninety-second and last of the ae - 


_ elements. One of them contains 92 protons and 146 neutrons in its nucleus, which Hf 


ve) "a 


: s 
gis gives it a total atomic weight of 238. The other, much more rare, contains ninety-two 
3 protons and only 143 neutrons in the nucleus, which gives it an atomic weight of 23 


1s _ This twin, or isotope, of uranium, is whe element we are most interesved in, for it is tk 


‘other elements out of uranium 238 and thorium, to serve the same purpose. Witho tag 
uranium 235 (U.235) these other two elements would be useless. 
Ny Immediately after the discovery of the neutron scientists all over the world began uae 
it as a projectile against the nuclei of various atoms. Fermi was curious to find out what — 
__~—- would happen if he fired a neutron into the nucleus of the uranium atom. What hh 
wanted to know was whether the addition of one neutron to the nucleus of an atom | 
uranium 238 would create an element beyond uranium of atomic weight 239. The results 
___ he observed, which as we know today was the splitting of the uranium atom in th 
uranium mixture he was experimenting with, were so mystifying that it set physicis 
all over the world to work. : ; 
4 4 For five fateful years the work continued. The final break came, ironically enough, 4 
Germany, where a scientific team of two men, Drs. Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassmann, and 
£3 one woman, Dr, Lise Meitner, was working on Fermi’s mystery. What they saw posed a 
mystery even greater than the one they had set out to solve. The uranium they had ~ 
started with had somehow miraculously transformed itself into barium. The phenomenon “ag 
was so contrary to all scientific concepts, that neither Dr. Hahn nor Dr. Strassmann coul 
bring himself to draw any conclusions. They merely reported what they saw and let it Bo: 
as at that. The date, now famous in the annals of man, was January 6, 1939. 
ee Meantime Dr. Meitner found herself exiled from Germany. She and another fellow ; 
exile, Dr. O. R. Frisch, talked it over and came to a famous conclusion. The barium, 
which contains 56 protons, must have come as the result of the splitting of the uranium — a 
atom into two unequal parts, the other part being krypton, containing 36 protons in its ; 
nucleus, accounting for the total of the 92 protons in the nucleus of uranium. If that 
were the case, they reasoned, then the uranium atom not only split but, more im-— 
portant still, released a tremendous amount of energy. xg 
They lost no time in testing their hypothesis and, sure enough, they found they were 
right. Man at last had split an atom and released part of its vast energy. On measuring 
the amount of energy liberated they found that it was equal to 200,000,000 electron volts 
per atom. This meant that the splitting of one pound of uranium would release the 
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S ler Oohat Frisch Pemnainteated the news to Professor Niels Bohr, then in tl 
tea States, 


the country. Man at last had a key to the vast energy locked up within the atom. _ 
‘It was soon recognized, on the basis of pure theory at first (presented by Prof. Bohr 
| Dr. John Wheeler of Princeton), that it was the 0-236 that was being split. In a 


n the United States, namely, that when a uranium 235 atom is split by a neutron, ad=: 

ditional neutrons are liberated from the split atom to continue the process of splitting 

fe ther atoms, thus starting what is known as a chain reaction, one atom setting off an- : 
other in the manner of a firecracker. ' 

‘This second discovery immediately brought the ominous realization that uranium fis- 3 

‘sion held the possibility of providing the most destructive weapon. Soon the frightening 2. 

news began trickling out of Germany that the Nazis were concentrating on this very 

problem. Our physicists, particularly the exiles among them, headed by Dr. Albert “a 

Einstein, Fermi, Leo Szilard and others, brought the matter to President Roosevelt, who 

appointed a committee of experts to study the problem. Thus started the greatest race — ‘ 

& age time in history. a 

On Dec. 6, 1941, one day before Pearl Harbor, the preliminary work had progressed to 

Pine point where it was recognized that an all out effort was necessary if we were to 

_ stay in the race, as by that time it looked almost certain that Germany was at least one 

_ year ahead. By Dec. 2, 1942, a team headed by Prof. Fermi at Chicago demonstrated 

for the first time that a chain reaction was possible. This brought the race into its final 

and decisive phase. 

‘To bring the work out of the scientific laboratory into large-scale industrial produc- 

tion a new Army organization, named the Manhattan Engineer District, was created and 

put in charge of Major General (then Brigadier General) Leslie R, Groves. Under his 

P _ direction, d with the cooperation of scientists, industrialists and labor, was created 

_ the greatest industrial empire of its kind in history. From an initial appropriation of ; 

$6, 000, the project eventually spent a total of $2,000,000,000, with plants covering hun- | 
dreds of thousands of acres scattered over many parts of the United States and Canada. 
Scientists of many lands, including many exiles as well as British, Canadian and Prence 

ierien tists, worked against time to help win the race, 

; The main plants were in Tennessee, the State of Washington and at Los Alamos, New 
_ Mexico. There were also three great research centers established at Columbia University, | 
the University of Chicago, and the University of California, as well as smaller research 

3 centers at more than a score of universities and research institutions. 

The gigantic plants at Tennessee, located on a 59,000 acre tract at Oak Ridge, near 
Knoxville, were designed to concentrate uranium 235 by two different methods. The 
plants at Hanford, Washington, were designed to produce plutonium, a man-made ele- 

I ment, also known as element 94, which is produced in an “atomic boiler” (Known as an 

- atomic pile) by allowing the neutrons liberated from the split atoms of uranium 235 to 

enter the nuclei of the atoms of the much more abundant uranium 238. One extra neu- 

tron entering the nucleus of the uranium 238 causes two of the neutrons inside the 

‘nucleus to become transmuted into protons, so that the nucleus now contains 94, instead 

of 92, protons. The extra neutron also increases the atomic weight from 238 to 239. 
Plutonium 239 is as fissionable as uranium 235 and has the added advantage that it is 

a different element from uranium, so that it can be separated from its parent substance 

(uranium 238) by chemical means, which are much easier than the physical methods 

necessary to separate uranium 235 from uranium 238. The last two are always found 

- in nature as a mixture and always in the same ratio of 140 parts of U.238 to 1 part of 
U.235. No possibility exists for finding a more concentrated source of the latter, 
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Both uranium 238 and thorium (atomic weight 232) are fissionable with fast neutrons 
but neither liberates enough neutrons to maintain a chain reaction. However, just as 
uranium 238 can be converted into plutonium 239, so thorium 232 can be converted 
into uranium of atomic weight 233, an element not found in nature, which has the same 
fissionable-chain reaction properties as uranium 235 or plutonium. The process for trans- 


‘muting thorium 232 into uranium 233 is the same as the one for transmuting uranium 


238 into plutonium. To do so, it is, of course, necessary to mix it with uranium 235 or 
with plutonium. Thus it can be seen that without uranium 235 to start with neither 
plutonium nor uranium 233 could be produced out of uranium 238 or thorium. In other 
words, a nation not possessing fairly large stocks of natural uranium could not produce 
either atomic bombs or atomic power no matter how much thorium it had. 

By July, 1945, we had available both uranium 235 and plutonium in large enough 
quantities to produce atomic bombs of two types, the so-called Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
types. This, however, does not mean, as is generally believed, that the difference between 
them is due to the difference between uranium 235 and plutonium. 

The first atomic explosion took place at 5:30 on the morning of Monday, July 16, 1945, 
in the bleak New Mexico desert on the northwestern corner of the Alamogordo Air Base. 
The first: atomic bomb used in warfare was dropped from a B-29 on Hiroshima on Mon- 
day morning, 8:15 A. M., Hiroshima time. The second was dropped on Nagasaki three days 
later and brought the greatest war in history to a victorious end. 

The estimates that the general effect of one atomic bomb would be equal to the ex- 
plosion of 20,000 tons of TNT were borne out by later investigations on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Hiroshima suffered 135,000 casualties, which included more than 50 percent of 
its population. It was comparable in size to Providence, Rhode Island, or Dallas, Texas. 
Nearly half, or 66,000 of the casualties, were deaths, the greatest number of which oc- 
curred immediately after the bombing. Nagasaki, a city of 196,000, suffered 64,000 casual- 
ties, of which 39,000 were deaths. Burns caused about 60 percent of the deaths in Hiro- 
shima and 80 percent in Nagasaki. Falling debris and flying glass caused 30 percent of 
the deaths in Hiroshima and 14 percent in Nagasaki. 

The investigation showed that the effects of the atom bomb on human beings were of 
three types: (1) Burns, including flash burns caused by the instantaneous heat and light 
radiation, remarkable for the great ground area over which they were inflicted. (2) Me- 
chanical injuries, resulting from the flying debris, falling buildings and blast effects. (3) 
Radiation injuries, due entirely to gamma rays and neutrons emitted at the instant of 
explosion and similar to the results of severe X-ray overexposures. The investigations 
also revealed that no harmful amounts of persistent radioactivity were present after the 
explosions, this for the reason that both bombs were exploded at a considerable height 
from the ground. 

The bomb explodes in the incredible time of one-tenth of a millionth of a second. At 
the center of the explosion the temperature reaches 100,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
about 10,000 times that of the surface of the sun. It produces pressures equivalent to 
many millions of atmospheres and creates winds traveling at about 1,000 miles per hour. 

All energy is produced by conversion of matter into a state in which it can do work. 
In ordinary chemical energy, such as the burning of coal or oil, some of the outer elec- 
trons are converted into energy. In the case of atomic, or rather, nuclear energy, some of 
the matter of the protons and neutrons in the nucleus of the atom is transformed into 
an energy state. The only difference is that in nuclear energy the amount of matter thus 
transformed is millions of times greater. The transformation takes place according to the 
famous Einstein formula that the amount of energy in any given mass is equal to the 
mass of the substance multiplied by the square of the velocity of light (E=Mc?). This 
reveals that one gram of matter is the equivalent in energy to 25,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

In terms of explosives this means that one kilogram of U.235 or plutonium is the 
equivalent of 20,000,000 tons of TNT. However, in the process of fission only one-tenth of 
one percent (i.e., one one-thousandth) of the mass of each atom is converted into energy. 


This means that the complete fission of one kilogram of U.235 or plutonium would 
yield an equivalent of no more than 20,000 tons of TNT. Since one one-thousandth of 
a Kilogram is one gram (less than half the weight of a dime) it means that the conversion © 


_ of that minute amount of matter into energy is sufficient to yield the destructive power 


; of one atomic bomb. This does not mean, of course, that the atomic bomb weighed only x 


one kilogram, for the matter of the bomb’s efficiency, still a highly guarded secret, must 
be taken into consideration. The figure 20,000 tons -per kilogram represents an efficiency 


of 100 percent. 


According to the unanimous opinion of scientists there can be no military defense 


_ against the atomic bomb. Nor can the secret be kept for more than five to fifteen years. 
_ Evéntually, it is predicted, atomic bombs will be cheap and easy to make, so that a nation 


with the industrial capacity could produce them by the thousands. One atomic bomb 


attack, it was testified at a Senate hearing, could destroy overnight 40,000,000 of our 


population. 
Two more atomic bombs were exploded over a target array of nearly a hundred naval 


N vessels of all types at Bikini Lagoon in the Marshall Islands in what was known as 


Operation Crossroads. The first, known as Test Able, was dropped from a B-29 on June 


_ 30, 1946, while the second, known as Test Baker, was exploded under water, at an unre- 
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vealed depth, on July 24, 1946. The first test sank five ships and did serious damage to 
the superstructure of many more vessels placed at various distances from the explosion. 
The second raised a gigantic column of 10,000,000 tons of water, sank two battleships 
and one aircraft carrier (the Arkansas, Nagato, and Saratoga), and several smaller yves- 
sels; also, as was expected, it did major damage to the hulls of many more ships. The 
tests were so conclusive that a deep under-water test, scheduled for 1947, was called off 
as unnecessary. 

The tests revealed that the atomic bomb has revolutionized naval warfare as it did 
land warfare. They showed that radical changes were necessary both in the design of 
ships and in naval tactics. Ships in a harbor would be particularly vulnerable. Amphibi- . 
ous warfare, such as in the last war, would become suicidal against an enemy possessing 
atomic bon.vs. The radiations alone from several atomic bombs, dropped low, or exploded 
under water, would be enough to destroy an armada such as landed on the Normandy 
beachhead. 

Even before the bomb was used it was realized by those in the know that some method 
of international control would have to be worked out if civilization was to be protected 
against possible annihilation. After meetings at Washington and at Moscow it was agreed 
to create an Atomic Energy Commission under the auspices of the United Nations. In 
April, 1946, the now famous report by the board of consultants of the Secretary of State, 
of which David E. Lilienthal was chairman, was made public. This report was later 
adopted in principle, with some additions, as the official policy of the United States, and 
was formally presented as such by Bernard M. Baruch, United States Representative on 
the Atomic Energy Commission, before the commission’s first formal meeting on June 14, 
1946. At about the same time a bill providing for domestic control of atomic energy, 
placing control in the hands of a five-member civilian authority to be appointed by the 
President, was passed by Congress and signed by President Truman who appointed Mr, 
Lilienthal as chairman. 

The United States plan makes the distinction between “dangerous” activities, such 
as the production of fissionable material that can be used for atomic bombs, and “safe” 
activities, namely, the development and use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. This 
distinction is fortunately possible because of the two different processes involved. To 
produce atomic bombs it is necessary to have concentrated uranium 235, plutonium, 
or uranium 233 (made from thorium). To produce atomic power for industrial, medicinal, 
or other peacetime uses, diluted, or “denatured”’ material could be used. In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered that whereas a nuclear explosion involves an uncontrolled 
chain reaction with fast neutrons, traveling at thousands of miles per second, the pro- 


ne plan therefore calls ‘ser the creation of an Atomic Develo: L | 
d Nations which would have complete control over all the aveitelies pertal 
roduction of dangerous materials. This, of course, means control of all 
; d thorium mines anywhere in the world, as well as control of the plants prod 
ionable materials in ed form. These materials, when produced by the ADA, <e 


Coiscs, bouell as the production of atomic power, new elements for nee 


c research, etc. These “denatured” materials the ADA would distribute _ 
authorized users among the nations of the world. + 
: To make certain that no unauthorized uses are made of the “denatured” materi 
system of rigid international inspection is called for and swift sure punishment f 


olators. To provide sure and swift punishment for violators, Mr. Baruch added tl 
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BF ecposed instead a treaty outlaw nrouae bombs, destruction of all atomic bombs wit 

A 
_ three months after the signing of the treaty, with each nation to supervise its oy 7 
3 peyetem of controls and puaibhment es violators. 


use ¢ a power pill to drive cars or planes because amounts ee than what is known | ; 
» “critical mass” cannot be used and because massive shielding is required as a guar oF 
against radiation. : 
On the other hand it will be possible to build large power plants for generating enor. 
aL ‘mous quantities of power in cities as well as in ships. It could be used to irrigate waste- ti 
- lands where neither coal, oil or water power is available and turn deserts into blooming | 
gardens. It could be used to air-condition the tropics and make sub-Arctic lands g 
habitable. a 
_ Power is the least of the promises of atomic energy. It holds greater promise as a a 
key to the mysteries in nature. With it man can create elements at will for use in 
ag industry and medicine. Ordinary elements can be made radioactive and used etectivei 
in cancer treatment. Already radioactive iodine is being used to treat cancer of the 
thyroid. 
~~ Certain elements can be used as “tracers,” or “tagged atoms” for probing some o 
4 the mysteries of nature. With atomic energy, for example, we can make a new type afta 
carbon, of atomic weight 14 instead of 12 which, since it is distinguishable from. a 
“a ordinary carbon, permits tracing of its course in the living body of plant, animal and J 
man. We may find out why and how we get cancer, for example, and the means to 
“prevent it and cure it. We may find out why we grow old and how to postpone the i 
coming of old age. We may learn why chlorophyll, the substance that makes grass — 
green, is the only agent in nature that knows the secret of harnessing energy from — “4 
the sun for the creating of the food on which we live. It is this ability to store ‘solar. MG 
energy that gives us the coal and oil we use for energy. Since chlorophyll has carbon — a 
atoms in its make-up, carbon 14 may help us to learn how to create food from Boe ~ 
substances, as a plant does, and how to harness solar energy. a 


With atomic energy man at last has a fuel with enough power to lift him beyond the F . 
region where the earth’s gravity can pull him back. He thus at last has a fuel for a 
space ship to carry him to the moon and the planets. This is not to say that the in- 
ny terplanetary era is “just around the corner,” but its faint shadow is already dis- 

j cernible. 


Man stands at the gateway of a new world provided he does not commit suicide in 
the meantime. 
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Pheny Polentisis at Baines: N. J., shot a beam of high-frequency radio pulses througt 
t me itherto impenetrable ap pol la The radar waves struck the moon and be 


Fundamental research during 1946 in fields other than electronics and atomic energy i: 
wa s less fruitful because many men had eat to EReSs exciting fields. Besides, most * 


Astronomy 


A Least affected by the war were the astronomers, most of whom never left their tele- 
copes. Two new comets were reported. A scientist in New Zealand and a Washington. 
. C., businessman found them in the constellations of Puppis and Cygnus. Yerkes — 
egervatory announced a new explosion of the star or nova, T. Coronae Borealis, and the | 
niversity of Arizona added six more superheavyweight stars (hundreds of times denser — ” 
_ than steel) to the eighteen already known. Mt. Wilson Observatory presented final proof — 
that the sunspot cycle was completed in 22 years rather than in eleven. The Dreamboat, i‘ 
‘flying nonstop from Honolulu to Cairo across the Arctic, confirmed that the north 
agnetic pole was 200 miles nearer to the geographic pole. Harvard’s Dr. Bok proclaimed 
the universe not much older than the earth—a mere 3 billion instead of 5 billion years. 
‘And even a) a new astronomical landmark was rising on Mt. Palomar in California with — 
the completion of the 200-inch telescope, another landmark in astronomy was being © 

t abandoned. For the 271-year-old Royal Greenwich Observatory was transferred from 
= sondon to Sussex, 15 miles east of the prime meridian. The world, however, will still 
fix its time to Greenwich mean time. 


Physics 
In the desert area of White Sands, New Mexico, 14-ton German V2 rockets were sent — 
~ flaming into the air, their warheads filled with instruments for gathering data on meso- 
trons. These little-understood particles thrown out of the hearts of atoms by cosmic 
rays hold many of the secrets of the atom’s nucleus. Attaining speeds of 3600 miles per 
hour the rockets reached altitudes as high as 105 miles. Mesotrons were also tracked by 
-M.1.T. scientists who went aloft in B-29s. But these studies were limited. They depended 
upon the capture of a few mesotrons produced by cosmic rays coming from inter- 
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A much more effective method for the study of mesotrons was made possible by the 
building of the first synchrotron, the most important single development of the year in 
‘atomic research. The synchrotron is a cyclotron to which the principle of frequency 
modulation used in radio transmission is applied to increase its power. The new feature ; 
was first suggested by a Soviet scientist, V. Veksler, and independently introduced by 
a Edwin M. McMillan in the laboratory of Ernest O. Lawrence, inventor of the cyclotron. 
It was first applied to Lawrence’s 37-inch cyclotron, and will be applied later to the huge 
- 184-inch cyclotron now nearing completion. It is expected that particles will be accel- 
erated in this machine to energies equivalent to 400,000,000 electron volts, powerful 


enough to produce mesotrons for laboratory study. 
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_ Another new type of atom-smasher called a linear accelerator was constructed by Luis. 
W. Alvarez. This 40-ft.-long experimental model is capable of supplying energies of 


40,000,000 electron volts. The machine can be increased in size to 1000 feet or more to 
furnish energies equivalent to a billion electron volts which supply streams of mesotrons. 

In RCA laboratories the magnification of the electron microscope was doubled to 
200,000 diameters, a magnification which would blow up the thickness of a postage stamp 
to the height of a twenty-story building. 

A new standard of measurement was suggested. Instead of the red cadmium line 
adopted in 1893, it was proposed to use the green line of the unstable mercury isotope 198 
prepared by the modern alchemy of bombarding gold with neutrons. The new line is 
10 times finer, possible measurements as tiny as one billionth of a centimeter. 


; Chemistry 

On August 2 the first allotment of a by-product of the atomic pile for peacetime use 
was made at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. On this historic occasion five tiny bits of radioactive 
Carbon 14 were distributed among Nobel prizeman James Franck of the University of 
Chicago, and research workers at the Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hospital of St. Louis, 
the University of Minnesota and the Medical Schools of the Universities of Pennsylvania 
and California. Cyclotrons also made available additional quantities of artificially radio- 
active isotopes including sodium, potassium, phosphorus and iron which were used as 
tracer elements in the further study of photosynthesis, gangrene, cancer, diabetes and 
blood, muscle, liver and brain. 

Synthetic chemistry continued to add to its tens of thousands of new creations. Cane 
sugar was prepared synthetically for the first time by chemists who also synthesized two 
sugars never before known. New derivatives of streptomycin, penicillin and DDT were 
born in the chemists’ test tube. Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud and his associates at Cornell 
synthesized penicillin. Aralen, a new substitute for quinine, developed with the aid 
of human guinea pigs, was made available to the public for the first time. A new 
“palatability” vitamin, Nutrient X, found in milk, eggs, liver and beef, came out of 
the laboratories of our Department of Agriculture to be added to the 16 vitamins already 
recognized. The 25-year-old search for the chemically pure growth hormone ended when 
Chio H. Li, working with several associates in the laboratory of Herbert M. Evans, pre- 
pared it from the anterior lobes of the pituitary glands of cattle. Rats, injected with 
this hormone, grew to giant size. The credulous even talked of a race of giant men 
springing up at the prick of a hypodermic. 

After several weeks of uncertainty the two man-made elements Nos. 95 and 96 were 
named Americium and Curium by their codiscoverer, Glenn T. Seaborg. The synthesis of 
elements 43, 61, 85 and 87 formerly known as masurium, illinium, alabamine and vir- 


ginium was also reported, bringing the number of chemical elements discovered and 
named by Americans to seven. 


Technology and Engineering 

The most important advance in technology and engineering was the first study of 
power production from a high temperature atomic pile undertaken at Oak Ridge. Other 
progress centered around further developments in the peacetime role of electronics 
including radar, another lusty child of the war, and jet and rocket propulsion. Loran, 
a radio location network, was greatly extended to enable ships and planes to determine 
their positions quickly and accurately. Shoran, another wartime device began charting 
the earth’s surface. Further use of radar to prevent collisions at sea was reported. The 
S. S. City of Richmond on Chesapeake Bay was equipped with radar designed to show 
obstacles through fog and blackness within a range between 100 yards and 32 miles. A 
new attack on the problem of weather forecasting was resumed when the U. S. Weather 
Bureau extended the use of this radar weapon. Flying daily from Florida, Newfoundland, 
the Azores and California, special radar-equipped planes watch their scopes for approach- 
ing storms and other weather conditions over the ocean within 200 miles. 
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| with alcohol and liquid oxygen, like the V2, and generates power Tee t 
- all the engines of a B-29. New British and American planes powered by jet and 
engines were built to fly at speeds greater than that of sound. One of these super 


Cooperation Among Scientists 
ooperation among world scientists was resumed. The International Astronomical 
ion convened again in Copenhagen. Representatives of 13 nations including the United — 
ates, Great Britain and the U. S. S. R. recommended the creation of an international — 
astronomical observatory under the U.N. O. A bill for the creation of a powerful National — 
ence Foundation was passed by our Senate. The social awareness of men of science ~ 
illustrated by the activities of the Federation of American Scientists was more wide- 
spread. And 1946 took time out to celebrate two important centennials—the first public ~ ‘ 


demonstratior-of the use of ether in surgery, and the establishment of the Smithsonian 


* 
CONSIDERATIONS : 1946 : 
= CHRISTOPHER MORLEY ; 

author of Thunder on the Left, Kitty Foyle, etc. : 


ae is a social phenomenon, especially in a country so quick on the intercom 
F as U. S. A. Here and now it cannot be intelligibly discussed without some suggestion 
of its civilian background. Even if a book were withdrawn on publication day, it has 
already been read by dozens or hundreds of communicative people: typists, editors, 
printers, reviewers, even a few ambitious and inquisitive booksellers. Even if never tech- 
nically published, it might have more eventual influence than many smart sellers. The 
first point to suggest is that 1946 is unusual for the great books that were not published. 
"They may have been written or in course of writing, but they don’t seem to have got 
_ into public print. 


- Paper wasn’t the only shortage. 
The American muse, of strong and diverse heart, as Steve Benét said, was in 1946 


drinking gin and eating horsemeat; uttering hyperthyroids of pain, or else climbing 
F backward and upward for anesthetic in Henry James and Sherlock Holmes and Alice-in- 
i 


6 ag ha 


_ #The publisher and the reader of this almanac are asked to remember that this is a personal memorandum. 
‘It is aoe a complete or official summary. It is based on a list of U. S. book publications, January to September 
1946, supplied by the Saturday Review of Literature. It is individual testimony, 4s impromptu as sincere, 
; bearing only upon what I myself had time to read. Caveat lector. 


oduc 
vi Fath nted 
A ply . For instance, those two not altogether difsimilar ‘prophets, Walt Whitman and 


: ‘comment on the Mrutari-Wallate episode. By hie. way, it required the social spasms 
Europe in 1848 to start Walt Whitman thinking. Perhaps by 1948 someone else may ha ' 
been startled into a fresh and new imagination of the world—The Mother with he > 
qual Brood. I give us until 1948, but not much longer, to find it. 


a after Talleyrand comes Sally Rand. nneeiee form of social Angstt was the empha: 
sis laid upon the modes and manners of teen-agers. It was as if mortal conscience knew — 
these kids might not have long. Give them a whirl while possible. ~ ee Se 
‘Under these conditions literature behaved as any analyst would expect. There was 
more jeebie than Hebe.{ The human mind was in exactly that tizzy familiar to us all: i 
_ when you know you have just laid something down but can’t find it. I had it in my ; 
_ hand @ moment ago, where did I put it? Peace was like that. For a few weeks we had — 
it and somehow it got mislaid. The usual human instinct in such episodes is to blame ~ 
someone. We have been trying to satisfy ourselves by blaming Russia. But needling © o 
Russia is like needling a haystack. The oecumenical familiar phrase of the year was a. 
“coming apart at the seams.” i 
i All this clumsy, but I hope intuitive, comment is relevant to literature. One of the 
_ Gi most deeply interesting pieces I read in 1946 was by Professor Ralph W. Gerard, neuro- d 
_ physiologist at the University of Chicago. The Scientific Monthly (June, 1946) reprinted ~ 
oy) . his lecture on ‘‘The Biological Bases of Imagination.” He pointed out, what was flashing- 
Bs _ new to me, that the word “consider” literally means to see the stars in groups or pat-— 4 
terns and not as random sprinkles of light. So for my own consolation I am trying to 
find some design for stargazing. Why was it, for instance, that in 1946 Shakespeare was — 
suddenly recognized as the greatest scenarist for moving-pictures that ever lived? This a 
a could only be because many of those actually drawing salary were so appalling? Why is — 
: it that “The Tempest,” the greatest political fable ever written, is getting ready to be 
__—-re-revived?. There is hardly a stick of type in it that does not dance on a White House 


aoe, 


an desk. Miranda might be speaking for Joe Stalin after Bikini: 4 
aS Ta 
co “Still it is beating in my mind, your reason 4 


For raising this sea storm?” oy 


When politics goes astray, it is because its practitioners never took the arts seriously. 
Nineteen Forty-six was a busy and, I believe, a prosperous year in the Book Trade. 
It was a reasonable phenomenon that the top merchandise package was the simple . 
jocose relief of “The Egg and I,” where no one got shirred except a husband. But 
few American works of imagination in 1946 are likely to be recognized or remem- 
bered, say, two years hence. There is a possible exception, Christopher LaFarge’s under- 
emphasized portrait of the old New England shrew in two hurricanes (“The Sudden 
Guest”). As well as I remember, LaFarge never labored the idea that these local > 
cyclones might symbolize the two great mortal storms of our time. Consequently, his | 


yIt was no coincidence but pure symptom of instinctive need that 1946 an with Bri ‘ 
Tenniel scarf and ended with the beautiful two Alice volumes as Book gna ae Ce. dividend. the: 
student of literary moeurs can often get cross- ~bearings on the intellectual taste of a period by watching what 
people wear, Mr. Wakeman in ‘‘The Hucksters’” did an excellent job on hand-painted neckties as a symbol. 
Any analyst of international affairs may well have been anxious in seeing the present haberdashery of high 
officers in Washington. 

tCyril Connolly’s phrase. I wish Connolly were an American so I could pay him tribute. To my completely 


private taste, his ‘“The Unquiet Grave’’ was one of the most significant books of the year. Si 
through, as it rarely does in an American writer, completely without shame. z mance 


{Footnote for Information Please: Hebe, the sommeliére of the gods. 


conscience and power, but rather dense reading. Aarts 3a 
{ Storm of all Kinds is the only consideration I can figure. Like Alcoholics aionyaenee ms 
# / ental Castaways Anonymous were blown to and fro. The year began hung over in the ; 
‘psychosis of ‘‘The Lost Weekend,” which had just been done (brilliantly, they tell me) 
3 the movies. Its author was finishing another remarkable clinical study in which more 
than a Weekend was lost; indeed, the Hormone itself. There followed the erotic storm 
of “Hecate County,” the cerebral storm of “The Snake Pit,’ the account executive storm ae 
of “The Hucksters.” Then there was Mr. Saroyan’s typhoon of beatitudes, Mr. Bromfield’s ; 
parching wind of agronomy, and a notably entertaining theosophist typhoon in the ia 
biography of Madame Blavatsky (an uproariously comic book). Mi fan ; 


_ Speaking of storms, perhaps the best barograph was a book both written and published — ’ 
: 


without the least overt intellectual pretension, Mr. Gresham’s “Nightmare Alley.” The — 
introductory quotes from T. S. Eliot and Petronius are not pretension but a windshield. Bi) 
In this biography of a carnival fakir he shows us a snake pit with real snakes. His 
greatest achievement is the sordid or obscene accident in boyhood which becomes a 
Z “compulsion” and explains his hero’s switchback career. This is a book for the obsti- ‘ss 
nately charitable, but it has moments that raise horror to Rabelaisian belly-laugh. As” 4 
much as anything in the book, I admired the publisher’s blurb; it sold me: “written with 
casual and contemptuous dispassion.” This, together with “The Sudden Guest,” is my _ 
_ private nomination as a book that might, however painfully, be remembered. 

_ Beside these strong brews, the sober narrative virtues or critical surveys had slow 

going. Some of the best writing, as is natural, dealt with the unalterable sea. Mr. McFee’s 
_ “In the First Watch,” for instance, a book of deeply brooded fidelity to an ancient tough ~ 
3 tradition, pawky in humor sometimes too stinging for the landsman. Captain Karig’s 

_ “Battle Report,” and Sheean’s “This House Against This House,” and Dos Passos’ “Tour 
_ of Duty,” a John Mason Brown’s mellifluent “Seeing Things,’ and Greenslet’s “The _ 

‘Lowells,” and Justice Jackson’s “Case Against the Nazi War Criminals” were, among Ba 
_ others, books that had in various ways survived what Lewis Mumford calls “the ordeal — 
3 of reality.” Taking a skywide view, it might be that some of the last pieces of Ernie Pyle 
4 were as important as more meditated things. 
/ A book Ernie Pyle would have loved and whose inside attitude is much the same, is 
Z f “Mr. Roberts,” by Thomas Heggen. It is a frank, humane, and gorgeously humorous study 
3 of the hypertensions among a ship’s crew at sea. The Reluctant was a Navy cargo ship 
on rackingly tedious duty among South Pacific islands. I don’t believe the peculiar gripes 
F: of enforced celibacy have ever been so blithely and so touchingly laid bare. Bare is the 
7 right word; what an interesting evidence of our shifting ethics that these brilliantly 
__carnal-spiritual sketches could have been first printed in the Atlantic. This book should 
be required reading at Annapolis, and I would love to see it reviewed by some brass hats 
of the Royal Navy. In a delightful way, “Mr. Roberts” makes a perfect companion for 
a Mr. McFee’s story of cargo vessels of an earlier era. What the sea does to men does not 
- change, and both these books have (Mr. Heggen will understand) the birthmark. 

The year comes toward its close with the reprint in book form of John Hersey’s nobly | 
detached, matter-of-agony report on Hiroshima. But as far as creative imagination goes 
(and it can go a long way) the published work of the Americans in the past year has 
been disappointing. It has been mostly in what my Japanese friend Mrs. Sugimoto calls 
“the ashen district.” No wonder; and its marks of pain and doubt are probably whole- 
some. If our belles-lettres of 1946 had been a Grecian urn of fair attitudes we would 
truly have cause for despair. Any number of symbolic anecdotes might be offered, but 
I think the one that amused me most was Harry Hansen’s account of the suitcase that 
turned up at Scribner’s. It bore the name and Cuban despatch tag of Mr. Hemingway. 
There was jubilee in the editorial office, Here at last, they exclaimed, must be something 


* 
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really good, Hemingway’s new novel. The bag was locked but publishers have passkeys 
to everything. They prised it open and found two old pairs of fishing pants. 

But somehow 1946 was the kind of year when in happy secrecy something fine might 
well be under way. Professor Gerard quotes Professor Lowes: “Out of chaos the imagi- 
nation frames a thing of beauty.” Chaos we had more universal than ever before. When 
toxins are so strong, antibodies are probably at work. 

So, for 1947, Imagination Please. 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Source: The Saturday Review of Literature. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


Date Selection 
1945 
The White Tower 


Oct. Cass Timberlane 

Noy. Days and Nights 

Dec. Lovely Is The Lee and 
Beach Red 

1946 

Jan. Brideshead Revisited 

Feb. Arch Of Triumph 

Mar. The Autobiography of 
William Allen White 

Apr. The Snake Pit 

Man-Eaters of Ku- 

maon 

May My Three Years With 
Eisenhower 

June The Hucksters 

July Britannia Mews 

Aug. Independent People 


Sept. The Sudden Guest 

Animal Farm 

Mistress Masham’s Re- 
pose 

Thunder Out Of China 


Balzac 


. The Black Rose 
Three O’Clock Dinner 
The Gauntlet 
Bedside Book of Fa- 

mous French Stories 


The King’s General 
Those Other People 
. David, the King 
Wake of the Red Witch 
This Side of Innocence 
Then and Now 
Singing Waters 
. The American 
. The Dark Wood 
Lord Hornblower 
B. F.’s Daughter 
Pavillon of Women 


Author 


James R. Ullman 

Sinclair Lewis 

Konstantine 
nov 

Robert Gibbings 

Peter Bowman 


Simo- 


Evelyn Waugh 
Erich M. Remarque 


Mary Jane Ward 
Jim Corbett 


Oapt. Harry 0; 
Butcher, USNR 
Frederic Wakeman 
Margery Sharp 
Halidor Laxness 
Christopher La Farge 
George Orwell 
T. H. White 


Theodore H. White & 
Annalee Jacoby 
Stefan Zweig 


LITERARY GUILD 


Thomas B. Costain 

Josephine Pinckney 

James Street 

Edited by Belle 
Beeker & Robert 
N. Linscott 


Daphne du Maurier 
Mary K. O’Donnell 
Gladys Schmitt 
Garland Roark 
Taylor Caldwell 
Somerset Maugham 
Ann Bridge 
Howard Fast 
Christine Weston 
C. S. Forester 
John P, Marquand 
Pearl Buck 


John Day 


Publisher’s 
Publisher price 

J. P. Lippincott Co. $2.75 
Random House, Inc. 2.75 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 3.00 
Random House, Inc. 2.50 
Little, Brown & Co. 2.50 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 2.75 
The Macmillan Co. 3.00 
Random House, Inc, 2.50 
Oxford Univ. Press 2.00 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 3.00 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 2.50 
Little, Brown & Co. 2.75 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 2.95 
Coward-McCann Ince. 3.00 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 2.00 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2.75 
Wm. Sloane Associates, Inc. 3.00 
The Viking Press, Inc. 3.25 
Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc. $3.00 
Viking Press 2.50 
Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc. 2.75 
Random House, Inc. 3.00 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 2.75 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 2.50 
Dial Press 3.00 
Little, Brown & Co. 2.75 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 3.00 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 2.50 
Macmillan Co. 2.75 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce 3.00 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 2.75 
Little, Brown & Co. 2.50 
Little, Brown & Co. 2.75 


3.00 
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BOOK FIND CLUB 


‘ Publisher’ 
Selection Author Publisher price 
Sept. Ty Plot Against the Michael Sayers & Al- Dial Press $2.75 
eace bert Kahn : 
Oct. Keep Your Head Down Walter Bernstein Viking Press 2.00 
Nov. These Are the Rus- : 
sians Richard Lauterbach MHarper 3.00 
Dec. The Folded Leaf William Maxwell Harper 2.50 
Dark Legend Frederick Wertham Duell, Sloan & Pearce 2.75 
1946 
Jan. Cross Section—1945 Edwin Seaver (Edi- L. B. Fischer Co. 3.50 
tor) 
Feb. Focus Arthur Miller Reynal & Hitchcock 2.50 
Mar. North Star Country Meridel La Sueur Duell, Sloan & Pearce 3.00 
Apr. The Bulwark Theodore Dreiser Doubleday & Company, Inc. 2.75 
May The Age of Jackson A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. Little, Brown & Co. 5.00 
June Wasteland Jo Sinclair Harper 2.50 
July Wind in the Olive Abel Plenn Boni & Gaer 3.00 
Trees 
Aug. Earth Can Be Fair Pierre Van Paassen Dial Press 3.75 
Sept. A World to Win Upton Sinclair Viking Press 3.00 
Oct. The American Howard Fast Duell, Sloan & Pearce 3.00 


ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS 


The Anisfield-Wolf Awards for the best 
books on race relations were established in 
1935, and the first award was made in 1936. 
They are derived from a fund provided by 
Edith A. Wolf of Cleveland in memory of 
her father, John. Anisfield, and her hus- 
band, Eugene E. Wolf. The original award 
was for $1000, but beginning with 1942 the 
amount was doubled, and since that time 
it has been d ided annually between two 
books. Selections are under sponsorship of 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 


1936—“Negro Politicians’—By Harold F. 
Gosnell 

1937—“We Europeans: A Survey of Racial 
Problems”—By Julian S. Huxley 
and A. C. Haddon 

1938—“‘We Americans”—Elin L. Anderson 

1939——“The Negro College Graduate”—By 
Charles S. Johnson 


1940—‘“‘Negro Family in the United States” 
—By E. Franklin Frazier 

1941—“‘From Many lLands’—By Louis 
Adamic 

1942—“‘Quest’”’—By Leopold Infeld 

“The Haitian People’—By James G. 

Legburn 

1948—“Dust Tracks on A Road’’—By Zora 
Neale Hurston. “Negroes in Brazil’ 
—By Donald Pierson 

1944—“‘The World of Sholom Aleichem”— 
By Maurice Samuel. “New World 
A-Coming”—By Roi Ottley 

1945—“Earth and High Heaven’’—By Gwe- 
thalyn Graham. “An American Di- 
lemma”—By Gunnar Myrdal 

1946—“One Nation’—By Wallace Stegner 
and the Editors of Look 

“Black Metropolis’—By St. 

Drake and Horace R. Cayton 


Clair 


RARE BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Prices at 1945—46 auctions: 

LEWIS CARROLL’S original manuscript of 
“Alice’s Adventures Under Ground,” 
which he later expanded into “‘Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland” $50,000 

FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, London, 
1623 (the Manley-Earl of Rosebery- 
Hogan copy) $50,000 

“ALICE’S ADVENTURES in Wonderland,” 
London, 1865 (corrected sheets of sup- 
pressed first edition, with ten original 
drawings by John Tenniel) $23,000 

CHAUCER’S “Canterbury Tales,’ London, 
1478 (first edition, printed by William 
Caxton, a defective copy) $13,000 

BUNYAN’S “Pilgrim’s Progress,” London, 
1668 (first edition) $8,000 


“ALICE’S ADVENTURES in Wonderland,” 
London, 1865 (presentation copy from 
the author) $7,500 

MILTON’S “Paradise Lost,” London, 1667 
(first edition, first title page) ...$6,500 

SPENSER’S “Faerie Queene,” London, 1590 


(iirstredition)) = ine cnc sm «rate ees $6,000 
GRAY’S “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,” London, 1751 (first edi- 
is Koval) |. eckete Mee ae Ae hee pe tem te fc $4,500 
THIRD FOLIO Shakespeare, London, 1685 
$4,500 

WALTON’S “Compleat Angler,’ London, 
1653 (first edition) .....-.....- $4,400 


HOLY BIBLE, Authorized (King James) 
Version, London, 1611 (first edition) 
$4,000 


JOHN MASON BROWN 
drama critic of the Saturday Review of Literature 
_ and author of Seeing Things, To All Hands, Many a Watchful Nou 


a BAS os but its most authentic thrill. 
| Another Greek play, by the same author, provided Broadway with its most exalted re 
ninder of what America had been spared during the recent struggle. This was th 
Antigone, that ageless tale of tyranny which, in Jean Anouilh’s modern adaptation 
had meant much to Parisians in the war years. Into the very ears of the Nazis it 
leased a battle cry for liberty in an occupied Paris. The tragedy was thought cold a 
ts ‘difficult by many here. On the whole, too, it was coldly received in spite of the admitted 
‘excellence of Katharine Cornell’s Antigone and Cedric Hardwicke’s Creon. But to those 
willing, and able, to forget the comfortable security of America and remember the 
recent agony of the Old World, it could claim both heat and grandeur. Not only. as 2.4 
commendable experiment in the theatre but as an experience, however vicarious, in the 
feelings of a conquered people. a 
oF The war’s nearness cast its inescapable shadow over the entire season. It explained the 
continued absence of new, young talents, and the confusion with which older play- 
" wrights approached a world once again supposedly at peace. It also explained bea Tes) 
_ vivals contributed to the season more than their usual quota of interest. 
Maurice Evans, for example, recently out of the Army where he had played the Dane 
_ to troops in the Pacific, brought his G.I. Hamlet to Broadway. Once the champion of the 
uncut text, Mr. Evans now appeared in so truncated a version that Ophelia was left. 
unburied and Yorick unremembered. But, regardless of what subtleties were lacking in 
it, a jeep dashing up a mountain could not have moved in a livelier fashion than thi 
production did as a melodrama, when it sped from climax to climax. Mr. Evans’s extrovert _ 
prince made clear again a welcome fact. He is an actor who is not afraid of acting. Fur- a 
__ thermore, he is able to do fuil justice to the beauties of Shakespeare’s verse. : 
Another revival was equally successful. It was Shaw’s Pygmalion as done by Theatre : 
Incorporated, that promising new producing group which sponsored the Old Vic’s season. : 
Gertrude Lawrence was the evening’s Eliza Doolittle, and a highly satisfactory one. There 5 
were, of course, other revivals. Miss Cornell was seen briefly in Candida. The Theatre 
Guild staged a pedestrian Winter’s Tale. Miss LeGallienne appeared in Thomas Job’s : 
adaptation of Thérése, Zola’s guignol which long ago had scandalized New York ‘but 
which now seemed very tame compared to Mr. Job’s own Uncle Harry. Such old musicals - 
as The Red Mill and Show Boat won huge audiences. And Bobby Clark scraped, ogled, 
grunted, and capered as Monsieur Jourdain in a slapstick version of The Would-Be Gen- 
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st of a theatre’s health does not lie in its revivals. They can be fine indications _ 


its skill. But, before a theatre can be said to be really alive, new playwrights must 
ard from, speaking for their own day. It was precisely here that the season, thoug 

ertaining, was at its weakest. Managers appeared to be frightened away, for example, — ‘ 
mm war scripts. Rightly or wrongly, they thought the public had had enough. Even so, 4 
mong the year’s most interesting offerings were several which did not turn their backs — 
m the war. One of these was Harry Brown’s A Sound of Hunting, about a group of G.I.’s Ne A 
fs at Cassino. Although the drama was marred by the inclusion of a woefully overdrawn i 
correspondent, there were those who were convinced that its dialogue was the best 
soldier talk to have been heard hereabouts behind the footlights since What Price Glory? _ 
_ Another war play was Home of the Brave. It was a poignant psychiatric case history " 
- by Arthur Laurents. It also sought to deal with anti-Semitism, and was hurt rather ‘ 
_ than helped by having taken aim at two targets instead of one. Irwin Shaw’s The ~ 
Assassin dealt with the Darlan affair. To those who had neither been in North Africa — 
nor followed the case closely it seemed incredible. Which was a pity. Because, in spite 
_ of its faults, it merited a longer run than it achieved. Significantly enough, the produc- aa 
_ tion dealing with the war which was most enthusiastically received was Call Me Mister, — » 
_ a fast-moving and hilarious revue about separatees. It was staged and presented by a Hf 
- group of talented young people who were themselves just discharged from the services, _ 
It offered an uproarious, sometimes sobering, journey on the “Going Home Train.” " 
_ Although escape seemed to be Broadway’s contribution to reconversion, the theatre 4 
7 did dare to face certain problems, some topical, others of long and ugly standing. Four — 


- 
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times—in a dramatization of Strange Fruit, in Jeb, in On Whitman Avenue, and in Deep % 
Are the Roots—it endeavored to grapple with the race problem. Well-intentioned as these ; 
: attempts were, most of them were inept. Indeed, of the four only Arnaud d’Usseau’s and 
_ James Gow’s Deep Are the Roots succeeded dramatically. It may have been unblushingly 
melodramatic as it recounted the indignities and horrors to which a gallant Negro lieu- Ma 
tenant was stivjected when he returned to his home in the far South. But it could claim a 
this virtue. Both as written and as acted it riveted the attention of an audience. , 
Two comedies concerned themselves conyulsingly with American politics. One of these ie 

y 


was Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday; the other Howard Lindsay’s and Russel Crouse’s 
State of the Union. Both were slick and canny products of our showshops. And both, be- 
neath their gagging, made serious pleas for the need of idealists in our political life. It 
; was to State of the Union that the Pulitzer judges gave their prize. Although both of } 
these comedies won votes from some of the drama critics, the Critics Circle gave no 
award. In their group opinion the season was not prize-worthy. They contented them- — 
selves with conferring a citation upon Carousel as the year’s outstanding musical play. 4 
Needless to say, there were successes. The Lunts rightly scored one of the most glitter- 
ing triumphs of their triumphant careers because of the perfection of their joint playing 
in Terence Rattigan’s O Mistress Mine. Louis Calhern and Dorothy Gish were widely 
applauded for their performances as Justice and Mrs. Holmes in Emmet Lavery’s heart- 
warming biographical play, The Magnificent Yankee. In Dream Girl Elmer Rice pleased ; 
many playgoers by providing for his wife, Betty Field, more parts than most monologinis 
play in their entire lives. And in Lute Song, a Broadway version of a venerable Chinese 
classic, those who rejoice in spectacles (and even those who don’t) could not fail to be 
impressed by the beauty of Robert Edmond Jones’s settings and costumes. 
In the realm of musicals, the calliopic Ethel Merman swept everything and everyone 
- pefore her as Annie Oakley in Annie Get Your Gun. Among the other contestants in this 
field The Day Before Spring achieved a comfortable run. So did Are You With ite Three 
to Make Ready with Ray Bolger, and Billion Dollar Baby. Four musical comedies, how- 
ever, scored the most resounding flops, each to the reputed tune of over $200,000. 
d, if art on the whole was indifferent. The season was unlucky for 
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such of the older playwrights as Robert E. Sherwood, S. N. Behrman, George Kelly, and 
Maxwell Anderson. Mr. Anderson’s Truckline Cafe, however, cannot be set down as a 
complete failure inasmuch as the reviews it received provoked Mr. Anderson into describ- 
ing the critics as members of the “Jukes family of journalism”—a phrase that threatens 
to be adhesive. 

Hopes are already high for the next season. Eugene O’Neill has broken his thirteen- 
year silence with The Iceman Cometh. Most of the older dramatists have new plays in 
which they believe. At least two repertory organizations are being formed. And thousands 
of young people are back from the war. The optimists pin their faith on them, remember- 
ing how, after World War I, the American theatre flowered. 


The New York Theatrical Season 


form- ae 
Play Date opened ances Play Date opened ances 
FROM OTHER SEASONS rats Re eee a =f ee 210* 
. 7 ass pr. 30, 6 63 
Life with Father Nov. 8, 1939  2,903* On Whitman Avenue May 8, 1946 148 
Oklahoma! (M) Mar. 31,1943 1,527* Swan Song May 15, 1946 155 
The Voice of the Turtle Dec. 5, 1943 1,047* Annie Get Your Gun (M) May 16, 1946 174* 
dna asta ee a ee 
arvey ov. 1, une 3, 8 
Carousel (M) Apr. 19, 1945 623* The Dancer June 6, 1946 5 
Tidbits of 1946 July 8, 1946 8 
1945-1946 Maid in the Ozarks July 15, 1946 102 
Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston (M) rede 6, 1945 12 OPENIN beta 
ee testa tos Bente a1h 1s 1 E GS—SEPT. 1 TO OCT. 15, 1946 
Devils Galore Sept. 12, 1945 5 The Front Page (R) Sept. 4, 1946 be 
nes ourecit at Home cae “rt os 4 — < wrt Heart (M) Sept. 5, 1946 36 
e Ryan Girl pt. , 19 48 ag orn Sept. 5, 194 5 
You Touched Me Sept. 25, 1945 109 Gypsy Lady (M) Sept. 17, ise be 
Deep Are the Roots Sept. 26, 1945 440* Hidden Horizon Sept. 19, 1946 12 
Carib Song (M) Sept. 27, 1945 36 The Bees and the Flowers Sept. 27, 1946 * 
Live Life Again Sept. 29, 1945 2 Obsession Sept. 27, 1946 * 
Polonaise (M) Oct. 6, 1945 113 Hear That Trumpet Oct. 1, 1946 * 
The Red Mill (R) Oct. 16, 1945 336* | Cyrano de Bergerac Oct. 8, 1946 * 
The Assassin Oct. 17, 1945 13 The Iceman Cometh Oct. 9) 1946 * 
eaerare ae. oe tae to Town ose an ae 25 a Fae anes 7. Mr. Hooker Oct. 10, 1946 4 
e Nex our ct. cul 8 e Duchess of Malfi Oct * 
The Secret Room Nov. 7, 1945 21 Lady Windermere’s Fan Oct, i; i948 * 
The Girl from Nantucket (M) Nov. 8, 1945 12 
The Rich Pull Lite Nov. 9) 1945 27 THE OLD VIC 
re You ov. 10, 1945 264 
The Rugged Path Nov. 10) 1945 81 Henry IV, Part 1 May 6, 1946 18 
Skyaritt Nov. 13, 1945 ae eee Mey eee 9 
State of the Union Nov. 14,1945 seas  Gneie Vanya May 13, 1946 8 
A Sound of Hunting Nov. 20, 1945 23 The Ont May ie ees 15 
Marriage Is for Single People Nov. 21, 1945 6 Saha May 18, 1946 15 
e Day Before Spring (M) Nov. 22, 1945 167 . I J z 
The Mermaids Sing Nov. 28, 1945 53 RETURN ENGAGEMENTS 
Strange Fruit Nov. 29, 1945 60 Carmen Jones 32 
The French Touch Dec. 8, 1945 33 Hamlet 16 
Brighten the Corner Dec, 12, 1945 29 The Tempest 24 
eens aun Dec. 13, 1945 131 PLAYS OPENING IN 
ream Gir Dec. 14,1945 279 é N N FORMER SEASONS 
Billion Dollar Baby (MR Dec. 21, 1945 1 5—4 
iwc tram ae ) Dec. 26, 1945 8 THAT CLOSED IN 194 6 
ygmalion (R) Dec, 26, 1945 181 Ki ; 
Home of the Brave Dec. 27, 1945 6 Polbe the Gite (MR) rien at Pa ae 
Show Boat (R) Jan. 5, 1946 324* Hats Off to Ice (MR) 4 i r Hee 
A Joy Forever Jan. 7, 1946 16 Ten Little Indians vane a in tt 
The Would-be Gentleman (M) Jan. 9, 1946 17 School for Brides ae ete es 
The Winter’s Tale Jan. 15, 1946 39 Song of Norway (M) eee ae ee aa8 
Nellie Bly (M) Jan. 21, 1946 16 Bloomer Girl (M) One a ee re 
The Magnificient Yankee Jan. 22, 1946 159 I Remember Mama Oct, ear ee 
O Mistress Mine Jan, 23, 1946 239* The Late George Aple Nov. PObrir he 
Born Yesterday Feb. 4, 1946 207" A “! ei ant es ane 
January Thaw Feb. 4, 1946 48 Dear Ruth go Den we nee bed 
Apple of His Eye Feb. 5,1946 118 — Laffing Room Only (MR) Det. ae 
Lute Song (M) Feb. 6/1946 142 On the Town (MR) Dec, (abvaadi Giana 
The Duchess Misbehaves (M) Feb. 13) 1946 5 The Hasty Heart sane 1945 304 
Antigone (R) Feb. 18, 1946 64 Up in Central Park (M) Jan. 27, 1945 504 
Truckline Cafe Feb. 27, 1046 B Foolish Not tio ere toe He 
Little Brown Jug Mar. 6, 1946 5 Dark of the ikoen (™) es Pers te 
eee to ee Reaky (MR) Mar. 7, 1946 255* Kiss Them for Me FES oe ioe ie 
ingo Ro . : 
He Who Gets Slapped Mar 20166 4g Bot CRY 
e ere Mar. 22, 1946 i 
pags onan Bernadette Mar. 26, 1946 5 Gonon eee Peed j 38 1948 
ar = y 
Ae ore Ae (M) har! 30 ipde 113 Aomphta Bowed’ =O) aS a eae as 
andida (R) Apr. 3, 1946 24 Round Tri 5 
Dp May 29, 1945 
Woman Bites Dog Apr. 17, 1946 5 Hollywood Pinafore (M) May 31, 1945 52 


*Still running as of October 15, 1946. (M)—Musical; (MR)—Musical Revue; (R)—Revival. 


~ DEEMS TAYLOR 


a critic, composer and author of Of Men and Music 


S , of the new peacetime. As it occurred, however, it was easily recognizable as t 
t lingering wartime. There was the same dependence on performers, natiy 
eign, ap had lived here during the war years; the same multiple appara 


tedly in other orchestral activities elsewhere. The same work was included on re : 
opening program of the Cleveland Orchestra, and was played by the Boston Symphony al y 
me and on tour, and by a dozen other organizations in the course of the year. 2 : i 
rom the dozens of new American works presented in New York during the year, th 
nbers of the Music Critics’ Circle selected Samuel Barber’s cello concerto as the be: 
- they had heard. It was played for the first time at an April matinee of the Boston ; : 
Bevenphony Orchestra, with Serge Koussevitzky conducting and Raya Garbousova ; 
soloist. by 
Another native work of consequence was Marc Blitzstein’s “Airborne” Symphony: for 
or chestra,. narrator, chorus and soloists, which was introduced by Leonard Bernstein and 
‘the! New York City Symphony at the City Center. Planned by the composer while serving 
Sg a ‘member of the 8th Air Force in England, it was not completed until he had returned ~ 
to civilian life. Orson Welles was the narrator at the first performance. Another memento 
‘army life wes Barber’s setting of Stephen Spender’s “A Stop Watch and an Ordnance — es 
”? which the Collegiate Chorale, directed by Robert Shaw, sang with great effect at 
_ a Carnegie Hall concert. is 
- The most sizable of the foreign novelties was Serge Prokofiev’s fifth symphony, first 
played in New York by the Boston Symphony, repeated at a later visit, and offered by 
- Artur Rodzinski to the audiences of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra during its Be 
subscription season. Igor Stravinsky brought a new symphony with him when he served © 
ss guest conductor of the Philharmonic, and Roy Harris appeared to conduct his own 
“Memories of Childhood,’ dedicated to a small son of the music director of the same 


orchestra. . 
The other orchestras and conductors offered plenty of standard fare. In their own ~ 5 


ities, the leading organizations paid tribute to the masters as follows: Beethoven (Phil- 
harmonic, 12, Philadelphia, 10, Boston, 9); Tchaikovsky (9, 6, 5); Brahms (6, 9, 6); Wag- 
ner (9, 10, 6); Mozart (6, 5, 6). Bruno Walter contributed his own kind of novelty to the 
a New York season by conducting two symphonies of Mahler—the 9th with the Philhar- 
: monic, the 4th with the Philadelphia. 

In other respects, the symphonic season in New York was marked by Leonard Bern- 
stein’s succession to Leopold Stokowski as director of the City Symphony. In spite of a ~ 
_ disorderly schedule and limited rehearsal time, he maintained a surprisingly high quality 
of performance, a tribute both to his talent and the enthusiasm of his players. Most 

of his programs blended contemporary works of established favor—such as Milhaud’s 
“Creation of the World”—with standard works not over-played—such as Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 2. 
In common with orchestras elsewhere, those of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
marked the death of Bela Bartok (shortly before the opening of the season, in Septem- 
‘per 1945) with performances of works written by the eminent Hungarian composer dur- 


Fp te Sie 


ing ar ey ‘years of his lif life, while | 
i “the music ‘was uniformly commented upon by the press, and j asi 
Following the completion of the season in its own city, the Philadelphia once 
y __ undertook one of the longest tours in American orchestral history, a tour that extende a 
as far west as Vancouver, British Columbia, and as far south as New Orleans—altogether 
a total of 39 appearances in 30 cities. Washington made its own kind of symphonic news 
f an a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony included in the audience Presi- 
“h dent Truman and members of his family. It was noted with wonder that the President — 
Bc, followed the progress of the music from a score. ; 
.. A major change in the symphonic line-up occurred in midwinter with the an-— 
-nouncement that George Szell, a member of the Metropolitan Opera’s conducting staff, 
would succeed Erich Leinsdorf as music director of the Cleveland Orchestra. The ort) 
f rumored retirement of Koussevitzky from the Boston Orchestra loomed again on the 
horizon, stimulated by the announcement that he would limit himself to thirteen 
weeks’ conducting in the season to come. c 
Arturo Toscanini, at 79, continued to provide the most virile and enlivening periorias ri 
ances to be heard anywhere in his several series of appearances with the NBC Orchestra, — 
a broadcast through the sponsorship of the General Motors Corporation. As a special 
x observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the Italian premiere of Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
zm _ Toscanini undertook a broadcast of the opera on two successive Sunday broadcasts. It — 
i 7 was the first performance in this country of an opera under Toscanini’s direction 2 
4 - thirty years, and was universally hailed for the revelation that it was. 
‘The year also had its interests in the recital field, most of them contributed by vocal- 
ists of long standing. Lotte Lehmann, Frieda Hempel and Povla Frijsh sang repeatedly to cs 
sold-out halls; and the unquestioned toast of the season was the English soprano, Mag- 
a, gie Teyte, who had not appeared here since the late thirties, and then with indifferent 
success. Now a high priestess complete with cult, she had the admirers of her phonograph ~ 
‘recordings of French songs as the backlog of an audience that filled Town Hall to the © 
walls half a dozen times during the year. Giuseppe de Luca returned late in the season to 
show how a voice discreetly used can retain its beauty through fifty years of service, 
___- singing both in concert and opera. Heartened by these manifestations, Maria Jeritza also 
---_—sO*braved a recital (in Carnegie Hall). She looked magnificent. 
a Marian Anderson celebrated the tenth anniversary of her concert debut in New York — 
oe (she actually began her career as a competition winner at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
oe - 1927) and Joseph Szigeti, the twentieth of his. Long past such anniversaries were Kreis- , 
_ __ ler and Heifetz, Horowitz, and Rubinstein, who continued their amazing record of mak- 
Ba Ry ing virtually any appearance a gala occasion. 
A notable absence of chamber music programs other than those presented by the New 
Friends of Music in their subscription series was attributed, by some, to the war and the 
i lack of new ensembles from abroad. Others observed, however, that an appearance for 
the New Friends accomplished the purpose of obtaining reviews without the gamble in- 
volved in a self-sponsored recital. 


i A few faces which had been missing for some time returned as the season progressed. 
Albert Spalding resumed his place as dean of American violinists after several years as an 
officer in Italy; Eugene List played again after several years service (not as an officer) in 
France and Germany. It was not until the season was virtually at an end that a fresh 
; personality arrived to stimulate conversation. The critic who deemed it appropriate to say 
4 of Maryla Jonas, Polish refugee who came to Carnegie Hall by way of South America, that 
she was “the greatest woman pianist since Teresa Careno” may have bitten off more than 
Miss Jonas could chew. However, the handful of listeners who were present when she 
first appeared were replaced by thousands when she played again a few weeks later; and 
the roster of the season’s soloists with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra shows, 
now, that the name of Jonas led them all. 
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Opera Review 
1945-1946 


A IN MOST of the dozen years past, the opera season in the United States was prin- 
cipally an account of the activities of the Metropolitan Opera Association, in New 
York and on tour. There was the customary spell of performances elsewhere, with Chicago 
sponsoring a four-weeks’ season and San Francisco’ one of similar duration. For the most 
part, however, they were performances by Metropolitan artists under local auspices. 

Though the Metropolitan season was not as long as some, it marked a resurgence 
toward the peak. The eighteen weeks marked also a mid-point between the extremes of 
24 weeks (1928-29) and 14 weeks (1935-36). During this year’s period, 137 perform- 
ances were presented, including ten in Philadelphia; the eighteen Saturday matinees 
were heard, as usual, not only by capacity audiences in the theatre, but also by a vast 
radio audience extending from the Hawaiian Islands to Europe. 

Beginning on April 1st, the company followed its customary visits to Baltimore and 
Boston with a circuit that extended from Chicago to Dallas, with Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Memphis and Chattanooga as way points. Sold-out attendances were the rule of the 
run, with more cities petitioning for appearances than could be accommodated. 

For the most part, the company was dependent on artists under contract to it from the 
previous year. However, there were a few worthwhile recruits from other sources, The 
first of them, Torsten Ralf, made his debut as Lohengrin at the opening performance 
on November 26, 1945. The Swedish tenor demonstrated the abilities that had made him 
a standard performer at European opera houses in prewar days, adding able imperson- 
ations of such roles as Tannhaeuser, Otello, Parsifal and Walther von Stolzing in 
“Meistersinger” as the season progressed. 

Several of these works profited from the season’s other important newcomer—the 
baritone Joel Berglund. His Hans Sachs, together with his Wotan in ‘‘Walkuere”, 
established him as the best qualified baritone the Metropolitan has had for these roles 
since the prime of Friedrich Schorr. 

Also of note in the opening “Lohengrin” was the conducting of Fritz Busch, one of 
the first German musicians to defy the Nazis when he was general director of the Dresden 
Opera in 1933. In addition to “Lohengrin”, he conducted a revival of Donizetti’s “Don 
Pasquale”, also ‘“‘Tannhaeuser” and “Tristan”. The opening night, for the first time in 
history, was broadcast with a full quota of notes, musical and sartorial. 

The steady stream of young American singers who have passed through the Metro- 
politan’s stage door in the last decade was swelled this season by two of the most 
talented of them, Both came with a background in radio which hardly compared with 
the traditional training of La Scala or the Monnaie in Brussels. However there was no 
charge of incompetence leveled against either Dorothy Kirsten or Robert Merrill. In addi- 
tion to Mimi in “Bohéme”’, which was her debut role, Miss Kirsten sang a creditable 
Violetta in “Traviata” and a performance of Juliet. Merrill’s two roles were Escamillo 
in “Carmen” and the elder Germont in “Traviata”, both notable for voluminous tones 
of real beauty. 
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There was a full quota of other “first performances” by established members of the . 
company. Two of the more interesting were Risé Steven’s first effort as Carmen and — 
Stella Roman’s Mimi. Stevens offered a Carmen on the German model and was scolded _ 


by some critics for a little more restraint than they thought appropriate. Roman brought © 
no special qualities to her Mimi other than a beautiful voice and a rather wistful — 


manner. 
In deference to the new amity in the Far East, the Metropolitan restored Puccini’s 


“Madame Butterfly” to the repertory after a lapse from—of all dates—December 6, 1941. 
Licia Albanese resumed her stylish Butterfly, with James Melton as Pinkerton for the 


first time. 


As in the seasons immediately preceding, there were as many persons drawn to an 
opera by the answer to “Who is conducting?” as there was to “Who is singing?” In | 


all”), George Szell (“Don ‘Giov 
: ‘Meis ersi ger”, “Goe erdaemm rung” ¥ 
ifal” and “La Gioconda”). aa ade, big: 


e. Bicbtete his twentieth year at the house in the spring of *46. The occasion was the 
S of five performances of “Don Giovanni”, for whose present-day a a Pins) 
S been in large part responsible. 

ren after the Metropolitan departed on its tour, there was no lack of opera in New| 
k. Fortune Gallo brought his San Carlo Opera Company into the Center Theatre for , 
1e twenty performances, distinguished largely for their inexpensiveness. Before his 

: ree weeks were concluded, the City Center embarked on its own enterprise, featuring - 
70 ws ng American artists. However, the largest share of news space was won by two new- ‘ 
mers—the young Negro soprano Camilla Williams, who sang an uncommonly skillful Pe 
erfly in her first New York stage appearance; and a stalwart baritone from Italy, 
) Mascherini. a 
.t the conclusion of its 61st season of operations, the Metropolitan Opera Association | a. 
-ed the following figures concerning its operations: i “ie . 


Income 
New York $1,571,297.94 Ay 
On tour : 679,771.71 
Broadcasts 171,494.10 ee 
Additional, to total $2,627,862.65 * 
— 
Expenses f. 
Singers and conductors $631,545 3 
Orchestra 438,124 
Chorus . 252,315 i 
Li Pollet 52,383 ¢ F 
a $1,374,368 s 
a Executive and clerical 144,266 a 
= ~ Stage department 140,189 = a 
Building operation 425,482 i 
SS RR, transfer and travel 202,544 . 
Additional, to total $2,488,735 
q 2 Operating profit before taxes, interest and depreciation $139,117 
Real estate tax $32,125 
Interest expense 44,623 
= Depreciation provision 50,000 
me $126,748 § 


’ Operating gain, year ending May 31, 1946 $12,368.95 


Radio Poll 
To encourage the interest of its radio listeners, the Metropolitan invited them to vote, 
in two categories, for works to be included in the 1946-1947 series of broadcast perform- 
ances. One was a selection of five operas from the general repertory; the other a selec- 
ion of five operas from works which have been absent from the repertory for various 


Tenge of time. The results were as follows: 


g General repertory Special repertory 

> - Aida 16,345 _Haensel und Gretel 14,645 
3 Carmen 13,257 Boris Goudonoft 12,740 
f Traviata 11,749 Rosenkavalier 12,598 
E Tristan © 11,312 Otello 11,343 
:. Bohéme 10,779 Bartered Bride 11,036 


THE SCREEN 
by 


HOWARD BARNES 


movie critic N. Y. Herald Tribune 


a Recast was no great problem for the screen in 1946. What with expert crafts- 
men discarding uniforms and a backlog of important films caused by booking jams, 
there was an ample supply of motion-picture entertainment. The demand was strikingly 
manifested in booming box-office business. Unfortunately this happy balance of economic 
pressures rarely found commensurate reflection in terms of artistry. There was more 
than a little groping along well-channeled production paths. There was a minimum of 
the exciting experimentation, or the knowing handling of cinematic fundamentals, 
which inspire memorable achievements. 

Being the most popular of contemporary art forms, the screen is inevitably condi- 
tioned by the passing scene. Since the contours of this were as erratic as a seismographic 
recording of a distant earthquake, film-makers plunged hard for what is vaguely known 
as escapist material. Lavish musicals dotted the year’s screen landscape. Out and out 
comedies and tough melodramas shouldered the song and dance festivals for top honors. 
Since many of these were made with skill and chromium-plated production finish, they 
maintained a reasonable average of diversion. Wanting were films to rank with “The 
Lost Weekend” of the year before in freshness of theme and urgency of treatment. 

A notable exception was “The Best Years of Our Lives,’ which proved a dramatic 
and moving account of service men returning to civilian life. Robert E. Sherwood’s 
adaptation of MacKinlay Kantor’s novel was eloquent, honest and nicely articulated, 
while William Wyler’s consummate direction sustained what was essentially a piece 
of contemporary rapportage. Fredric March, Myrna Loy, Dana Andrews, Teresa Wright 
and Harold Russell, who actually lost his arms in World War II, gave explicit and 
brilliantly contrasting portrayals, to reveal both sides of the human reconversion medal. 
The Samuel Goldwyn production was as audacious as it was artful. In contrast to other 
motion pictures, it had an immediate and powerful appeal. 

“The Razor’s Edge,” “The Yearling,” “Anna and the King of Siam,” and “The Green 
Years” succeeded best in making filmgoers forget immediate postwar problems by the 
enchantment of eloquent imagery and drama. “A Walk in the Sun” and “Sister Kenny” 
were more exploratory in their approach to the medium. 

Perhaps the complete expression of Hollywood’s diffidence in tackling contemporary 
themes was the screen adaptation of the Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ Pulitzer Prize 
winning novel. Its account of a small boy growing up in the bayou country of Florida 
after the Civil War is tender, beautiful and remote. The eight years. that Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer spent in making “The Yearling’ have borne rich fruit. While it has several 
brilliantly contrived animal scenes as the lad’s pet deer matches his growth in the critical 
emergence from childhood, it is essentially a moving and absorbing recreation of human 
experience, Clarence Brown’s direction accents the sentimental aspects of the original, 
but it has sweep and power. Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman and little Claude Jarman give 
the star system a jolt with their consummate portrayals of the leading roles. And the 
Technicolor should stand for some time as a model for superb tinting. 

“The Razor’s Edge” is an equally fine translation of a book to a motion picture. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox recaptured the turgid drama and Gallic atmosphere of Maugham’s 
novel in a striking manner. Tyrone Power endowed the film with a memorable per- 
formance. Clifton Webb, Gene Tierney, Anne Baxter and the others in the cast filled in 
the background of a modern Pilgrim’s Progress splendidly and Edmund Goulding’s 
staging proved a top job. 


In “Anna and the King of Siam” there was a daring departure from obvious conyen- 


one of the best of them all was “A Walk in the Sun.” Harry Brown’s fine story ons 
soldiers fighting a small battle in a global war on an Italian beach-head found ab- 
film interpretation in the direction of Lewis Milestone, celebrated for another — 

icle, “All Quiet on the Western Front.” His concentration on significant detail . 
wh at Was a minor skirmish made the work an epic of embattled democracy. Dana An- 
ev vs ‘and an all-male company collaborated superbly with him in an honest and dis- 
uished film. Similar integrity characterized “Sister Kenny.” Although a frankly biased Mi : ‘ 
hy of a controversial figure in the treatment of poliomyelitis, it proved an en- f 
es account of the age-old struggle between reactionary and radical forces in medi- _ 
science and a glowing portrait of a courageous nurse. Rosalind Russell did wonders 
ving the piece humanity and urgency. Dudley Nichols, as producer-writer-director, 
b ned in one of the finest jobs of his career. a 
‘The outstanding musicals of the year are best described by their subjects and their 
ars. A new cycle was in evidence as contemporary music-makers were eulogized in so- 

ed biographies. ‘“‘The Jolson Story” was an affectionate account of the celebrated 
my singer, distinguished by knowing shots of shifting styles in show business. 
ue Skies” had Fred Astaire and Bing Crosby in their dancing, singing routines with ‘ 
prodigal accompaniment of Irving Berlin songs. Cole Porter’s tunes enlivened “Night BS 
nd Day,” with Cary Grant in the dubious central characterization. Sig 
T he great Walt Disney illustrated a group of compositions in “Make Mine Music” with : f 
nimated cartoons, “Lut the film proved extremely uneven. In “Song of the South” he “% 
ade what he termed a “live action musical drama.” 
Pe accent was more on comedy than music in the case of “Road to Utopia,” which = 
good Big Crosby and Bob Hope romping through a hilarious entertainment. From an 
escapist standpoint it proved one of the most satisfying offerings of the year. “Two Sis- 4 
:.. From Boston” was a similar amalgam of clowning and singing, the former richly un- 
Pecined by Jimmy Durante. “Ziegfeld Follies,” on the other hand, suggested that the hit 
miss revue was not the most felicitous screen form. 
The best of the plotted comedies were “The Kid From Brooklyn” and “Cluny Brown.” 
the former spoofed the prize fight racket with regaling results as Danny Kaye contributed 
nother performing tour-de-force. The latter was marked indelibly by the well-known 
ectorial touch of Ernst Lubitsch, and a charming portrayal of a dizzy plumber’s 
daughter by Jennifer Jones. Screen melodramas maintained a higher standard of quality 
than the comedies. The motion picture extension of Ernest Hemingway’s short story, 
“The Killers,” was savagely arresting. “Notorious” found the gifted Alfred Hitchcock 
using all his melodramatic tricks on a spy story, enhanced for fans by the acting of 
Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant in the leading roles. “The Spiral Staircase,” “The Dark 
Mirror, » “undercurrent,” “The Chase” and “Duel in the Sun” were other notable motion 
picture blends of terror and suspense. 
_ Historical subjects were given indifferent projection. “Two Years Before the Mast” had 
moments of maritime magnificence, but they were rather smothered in variations on 
the original book. “Kitty” paraded Paulette Goddard in a series of stunning costumes, 
but its dramatic compulsion was faltering. The brilliant documentaries which dis- 
tinguished the war years were conspicuous by their absence. 

From abroad came a number of choice productions. Laurence Olivier, who gave the 
theatrical season renewed vitality in the Old Vic repertory, brought Shakespeare miracu- 


- 


Ay 


returns were not in on such year-end re- 


the semi- -documentary, “The Raider” pare Poe pate : 

4 atra” were other striking English importations. The French saree contrib 
“Well-Digger’s Daughter” and “Portrait of a Woman” and ‘Italy sent over a somber 
0 cee: “Open City.” From the U. S. S. R. came “The Turning Point, ” a b 


The commercial aspects of the year were pratirylig for the screen industry, put 


: were portents of radical changes in production. The abolishing of block booking ca’ 


any studios to abandon class B productions and there were those who foresaw 


; Henom offerings promised rich Opborbahities for individual and courageous acht v 
ments. Labor conditions were at a crucial point at the year’s close. 


ct, ; 
Although it must be borne in mind that 


leases as “The Best Years of Our Lives,” 


“The Razor’s Edge,” “The Yearling,” “Un- 
‘dercurrent” or “Song of the South,” the 


leading box-office attractions of the year 
may be tabulated as follows: 


“Adventure” (Clark Gable, Greer Garson) 
“Anna and the King of Siam” (Irene 


_. Dunne, Rex Harrison) 


“The Bandit of Sherwood Forest’ (Cor- 
nel Wilde, Anita Louise) 

“The Big Sleep’ (Humphrey Bogart, 
Lauren Bacall) 

“Blue Skies” (Bing Crosby, Fred Astaire) 

“Caesar and Cleopatra” (Vivien Leigh, 
Claude Rains) 

“Canyon Passage” (Dana Andrews, Brian 
Donlevy, Susan Hayward) 

“The Dark Mirror” (Olivia de Havilland, 
Lew Ayres) 

“Easy to Wed” (Van Johnson, Keenan 
Wynn) 

“Gilda” (Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford) 

“The Harvey Girls” (Judy Garland, John 
Hodiak) 

“Henry V” (Laurence Olivier) 

“The Jolson Story” (Larry Parks, Evelyn 
_Keyes) 


~ 


Film Box-Office Leaders 


“The Kid From Brooklyn” (Danny Kaye) 

“The Killers” (Burt Lancaster, — pf 

Gardner) 
“Night and Day” 


(Cary Grant, Alexia d 
Smith, Monty Woolley) 


“Notorious” (Cary Grant, Ingrid ‘Berg- 
man) ie 

“The Outlaw” (Jane Russell) c 

“The Postman Always Rings Twice” 
(Lana Turner, John Garfield) 

“Road to Utopia” (Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope) 

“Scarlet Street” 
Joan Bennett) 

“Sentimental 
Maureen O’Hara) 

“Smoky” (Fred MacMurray, Anne Baxter) 

“The Spanish Main” (Paul Henreid, — 
Maureen O’Hara) 

“The Spiral Staircase” 
Guire, George Brent) 

“A Stolen Life’ (Bette Davis, Glenn 
Ford) s 
“The Strange Love of Martha Ivers” 
(Barbara Stanwyck, Van Heflin) ¥ 

“Three Little Girls in Blue” (June Haver, | F 
George Montgomery) 

“Two Years Before the Mast” we Ladd, | a 
Brian Donlevy) g 


(Edward G.. Robinson, 


Journey” (John Payn 


(Dorothy Mc- 
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RADIO 


by 


JOHN CROSBY a 
radio critic N. Y. Herald Tribune 3 Ts 


bs 


TOEENS THE FOUR war years the broadcasting industry enjoyed a period of unpatals i. 
leled profits while the nation’s radio listeners were plagued by increasing and 

unchecked commercialism. Despite this, radio gained new prestige and many new listeners — 

who tuned in to hear the news broadcasts and forgot to turn off the radio when they 

ended, thus gradually acquiring the listening habit. 

In 1946 the roof, while it did not fall in, sagged dangerously. In the first place radio — 
came in for the most sustained and violent barrage of criticism in its twenty-six-year 
history from newspapers, magazines and the Federal Communications Commission. Sec- 


a 


The 1 orrent of 
ich on March 


‘ious deterioration in broadcasts standards in the last five years. The report detailed 

ocking differentials between the promises made by broadcasters when they received 

licenses and their actual performance afterward. It listed one station, KMAC, ie 

an Antonio, Texas, which carried 2,215 commercials in 133 hours of broadcasting, an __ 

erage of 16.7 an hour. The FCC deplored the fact that as many as 55 of the 59 and a 

hours of network daytime broadcasting were given over to soap opera and pointed 

ut that, as a consequence of this sudsy caterwauling, 78 percent of the nation’s radio 

sts were turned off in those hours. In conclusion, the commission warned that in the 

jure a radio station’s performance would be studied when the time came to renew its 

icense—a clear warning to broadcasters to operate in the public, rather than their own, 

nterest or face revocation of their licenses. Fhe 

The report, labeled The Blue Book after the color of its cover, brought outraged howls 

om the broadcasters who had become accustomed to thinking of the FCC asa bit of 

, joke. Justin Miller, president of the National Association of Broadcasters, which repre- 

ents two-thirds of the nation’s radio stations, declared that the FCC was trying to 

1pose governmental control over what the people of the country shall hear. Apart from 

“The Chicago Tribune” and the Hearst newspapers, Judge Miller had little other public 

support for this view. “The New York Times,” “The New York Herald Tribune,” “The St. 

jpouls Post-Dispatch,” “Life” magazine, “Variety” and a host of other newspapers sup- iy 
orted the view of the commission that radio needed a house cleaning. Many of them ; 

BA the opinion that radio would be wise to do its own house cleaning rather than let f 

: government do it for them. 

_ The editorial in “Life” summed up the opinion of many of the nation’s more intelligent 

listeners: “The Am ican radio currently presents one of history’s most amusing, yet 5 

disturbing instances of mankind’s technology getting ahead of its culture ...In 

Be anve years radio has advanced technically from the cat whisker and crystal to 

almost full color video. But in the same time it has progressed from Graham McNamee 

to Gabriel Heatter . . . from Jack Pearl to Milton Berle. We have the new theater, plush 

seats, gold curtain, but where is the show?” 

Criticism mounted not only from without but from within. At an Oklahoma City 

radio convention, Arch Oboler, one of radio’s most progressive writers, charged that radio 

was “burying itself under a heap of humbug.” At the Institute for Education by Radio at 

Ohio University, Nathan Straus, president of station WMCA in New York, said the 

proadcasters’ reaction to The Blue Book was “hysterical denunciation.” He urged that the 

proadcasters cooperate with the FCC in order to wrest from the advertisers their pre- 

dominant control of radio programing. 

Did any of this outburst of condemnation do any good? Cynics both in and put of the 

industry doubt it. At the end of the year the fifteen programs with the top radio ratings 

contained seven names—Fred Allen, “Lux Radio Theater,” Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, 

Amos ’n’ Andy, Eddie Cantor and Walter Winchell—who had been in ERG g nest fifteen 

ten years earlier. Others on the list such as Charlie McCarthy, Red piellon: Fibber McGee 

and Molly, and Bob Hope, were hardly new faces. There were no new ideas. 

_ While Hooper ratings reflect popular taste rather than high critical standards, radio 

critics and writers agreed with the public in most respects. The winners of the apune 

“Radio Daily” poll, taken among 1,091 persons who write about radio for a living and 

presumably think about it more seriously than the average listener, were generally the 

same persons who enjoyed the highest Hooper ratings. 

_ Bing Crosby, a veteran, and Dinah Shore, not exactly a newcomer, were way out in 

front among the popular vocalists. The New York Philharmonic and the NBC Symphony 
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topped the other symphony orchestras. Leading the soap operas—or dramatic serials as 
they would rather be known—was “One Man’s Family” which is practically as old as the 
audion tube. “Information, Please,” almost the original quiz show, led all others in 
quality. Bob Hope was both the nation’s and critics’ favorite comedian and entertainer. 

“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” practically the original forum program, headed 
the others in that category, and Bill Stern, NBC’s ace sports commentator, led all others 
in his field. “Lux Radio Theater” won both the popular and critical votes as the best 
dramatic program, although a fairly new full-hour program “Theater Guild of the Air,” 
gave it a lot of competition among the critics but not with the public. ; 

A preview of the 1946-47 season by “Radio Daily” was not very encouraging. It listed 120 
musical shows, 100 dramatic shows, many of them mysteries; countless strip serials or 
soap operas; forty quiz shows, most of them moronic, and even more than the usual 
number of give-away shows on which audience participants will be showered with nylons 
and iceboxes in exchange for making fools of themselves over a national hookup. 

One ray of light shot through the gloom. Charles A. Siepmann, former counsel for the 
FCC, brought out a book called ‘‘Radio’s Second Chance” extolling frequency modula-~ 
tion—or staticless—radio. He pointed out that FM radio would open the way for 3,500 
to 5,000 new radio stations. By eliminating the shortage of frequencies, FM would break 
the monopoly of the four networks and offer labor, educators and other minority groups 
a voice on the air—now so wholly controlled by laxative, cigarette and soap companies. 

However, at the end of the year, FM was still a long way from the public. The eighty- 
five principal radio manufacturers set a production goal for the year of almost 22 
million radios but only about 9 percent would be FM sets or would have FM bands, 
The FCC approved hundreds of applications for FM stations but construction was slowed 
by the shortage of building materials and by a natural reluctance to start FM operations 
when so few persons owned sets. 

One other event deserves mention. On June 19, 45,000 persons watched Joe Louis club 
Billy Conn into unconsciousness at Yankee Stadium while an estimated 100,000 others 
saw the same knockout on television receivers in New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. RCA’s miraculous new image orthicon camera brought the television audience a 
crystal-clear and far more intimate view of the fight than that of the stadium audience, 
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BALLET AND DANCE ° eee RECORDINGS 


IRVING KOLODIN 


music critic New York Sun, 
author of Guide To Recorded Music, The Metropolitan Opera 
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The chronicle of ballet in America, where it has been a novelty, a fad and a much 
publicized “spectacle” since its re-introduction in 1932, entered upon a new cycle in 
1946. Whereas it had originally been an appendage of the music managements, the 
emergence of four traveling groups, with large budgets and long tours, clearly placed it 
in the category of “show business”. In New York it was physically as well as figuratively 
a part of Broadway, with simultaneous appearances at the Metropolitan and the Broad- 
way Theatre of two companies in the early fall. ‘ 

The provocative element in the situation was provided by the Ballet Theatre, which 
resumed an independent career after four years under the banner of S. Hurok. The trend — 
towara a conventional “lavish” repertory in the Russian manner was rejected in favor 
of a return to the more intimate productions which had characterized the company’s 
start. As a symbol of things to come, a principal novelty of the season in the Broadway 
Theatre was titled “Facsimile”, bringing together again the creators of the popular 


ri of no w indispensable “Giselle” * v 
cu personnel, Ballet Theatre welcomed back vicieips 


,and a new treatment of PALME “Camille” for Markova, with music of Schubert 
SO had the Metropolitan Opera House as a frame for his presentations. So 
1 out these valuable but insufficient attractions, he aes to Col. W. de Basil, 


3 he other major company, which owns the rights to the phrase “Ballet Russe de Monte 
>”, suffered a blow to its New York season in the City Center of Music and Drama 
ugh an injury to Alexandra Danilova. Her scheduled appearance in the company’s — 
rtant novelty, “The Bells”, was somewhat balanced by the willingness of Ruth Page, | 


feature of the company’s schedule continued to be works of George Balanchine— 
let Imperial’, “Baiser de la Fee”, “Mozartiana”, “Night Shadow” and the newly 
ved “Serenade”—.us the exclusive rights to three of the most popular works to 
ge in recent ballet history: “Rodeo”, “Beau Danube”, and “Gaite Parisienne”. 
the realm of what is known as “dance” rather than “ballet”, 1946 was also a boom 
LA spring season in New York by Martha Graham and her company, twice-prolonged, 
he index to a popularity for this innovator greater than ever before. Such new 
as “Appalachian Spring”, with the much-admired score of Aaron Copland, as well 
the Emily Dickinson-inspired “Letter to the World”, and the ritualistic “El Penitente” 
a new variety to Graham’s work. 
ile these groups were attracting most of the anticipation of dance lovers through 
country, there were nearly a dozen others scheduled for New York engagements and 
tion-wide tours during the winter months. The most celebrated were the Jooss Ballet, 
“th its famous “Green Table” and such favorite dancers as Noelle de Mosa, Rolf Alexan- 
, Ula Soederbaum and Hans Zullig; and the Trudi Schoop ballet of ‘‘Fridolin” fame. 
“More than a few dancers of solid repute were concealed under such titles as “Ballet 
iy America”, “Fox Hole Ballet” and “Dance Trio”, in which they found greater oppor- 
unities than existed in the larger, more routinized groups. Katharine Dunham in- 
strupted a road tour to bring her “Bal Negre” company into New York for a month in 
q fall, when an unexpected theatre vacancy opened up. 


; Phonograph Recordings 
THE multiplicity of labels and records to be seen in any music shop during 1946 
suggested that this market was booming at a dizzy rate, there were ample supporting 
acts to be cited. More than 200 different brand names were attached to records issued 
3. this year, mostly by independent companies which had few facilities other than 
talent” and a sales force. 
The allocation of materials and production facilities between popular and classical 
as not oe the follower of the latter all they have wanted during the war years, and 
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ces. nor Victor is in any respect abreast of the back orders for catalogue 2 
_ with many famous albums out of stock for two and three years. 


The Year's Notable Recordings 
CLASSICAL ALBUMS—ORCHESTRAL 


tra. (Columbia) : 
ps ’ Copland: Appalachian Spring. A fine addition to the growing catalogue of ta 
- music on records. Written for Martha Graham and her Dance Group, Appalachian S; pris 
has already passed its fiftieth performance by native orchestras. Serge Koussey 
See who sponsored its concert hall debut, conducts the Boston Symphony in a perso m 
Noes of remarkable clarity and spirit. (RCA-Victor) . 
sFai Haydn: Symphony No. 97 in C. Symphony No. 99 in B flat. Sir Thomas Beec 
-__ responsible for the first of these, Toscanini for the second. Varied as the viewpoints 
_ the two men are, the results are flattering to the composer, and gratifying to the listen’ 
(Both RCA-Victor) ie 
Mahler: Symphony No. 4. A sturdy, comprehending performance by Bruno Walter— 
friend and disciple of the composer—played with distinction by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra. (Columbia) 
“ Milhaud: Protée. The gendarmerie were called to quell the rioting when Paris | r 
heard this incidental music to Paul Claudel’s play, put that was twenty-odd years a80R) 
Pierre Monteux does a lively job of it with the San Francisco Symphony, and the sound 
from the grooves is stunning. (RCA-Victor) a: 
' Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 2, Die-hards still prefer the composer’s own playing of 
P this music on records, but the progress in recording since it was made gives infi ni 


; advantages to Artur Rubinstein, the soloist in this version. A fluent and powe 

| performance by him is not too well supported by the playing of the NBC Orchestra | 
: under Vladimir Golschmann,. (RCA-Victor) Na 
- 


Tchaikovsky: Swan Lake. A pleasureful collection of excerpts from the favorite ballet 
¥ —including some not generally heard in the abridged versions recently popula 
formed with verve and taste by Vladimir Golschmann and the St. Louis Symph 
Orchestra. Brilliantly recorded. (RCA-Victor) 


CLASSICAL ALBUMS—VOCAL 

Mahler: Songs of a Wayfarer. First American recording of these expressive songs, with 
Carol Brice, contralto, and Fritz Reiner conducting Pittsburgh Symphony. (Columbia) 
Schubert: Die Schone Miillerin. Lotte Lehmann sings this cycle of songs (complete 
save for Ungeduld, which she has recorded previously) with fine art, and the emotion 
appropriate to them. (Columbia) i a 


CLASSICAL ALBUMS—INSTRUMENTAL erat 

Bach: Goldberg Variations. The year’s most distinguished accomplishment by an- 
American record firm, permitting a wider distribution of Wanda Landowska’s matchless 
harpsichord performance than was possible with the subscription-sold version she made 
in prewar Europe. Recorded with care and notable success. (Victor) :- 
Beethoven: Sonata in C minor, opus 30, No. 3. Isaac Stern and Alexander Zakin are 
not the most famous names that might be associated with a playing of this violin and 
piano sonata, but their qualities would be hard to surpass. The reproduction is out- 
standingly good. (Columbia) 


‘ > thoataaey Be: 
a er re. A re-do of the entertaining old many, ote ee 4, 

lash pro ded ¥ Bion Kurtz in his direction of the Phitharmonte-Symphony ne 
S tra. Good full-range recording. (Columbia) _ . ft hare 
: Seraglio Overture. Beecham’s Mozart is a legend, and this is he year’s on 
nple of it. The London Philharmonic plays splendidly. (Victor) Th ae 
ofiev: Overture on Yiddish Themes. An oddity concocted by Prokofiev during BAY "4 
fo) America in the 20s’, it is played with humor by an ensemble of the small size i 
vh ich it was intended. Well recorded. (DISC) : 
ordi: Dite alla giovine (Traviata). The robust voice of the youthful Robert Merrill 
| the compelling one of Licia Albanese are perfectly blended in this exceptional — 
peratic recording. (RCA-Victor) & 
Weber: Der Freischutz Overture. A whole Pitiosbphe of orchestral execution and : 
cal virtuosity could be distilled from this single disk by Toscanini and the NBC © 
hestra. Few recordings surpass it in realism and power. (RCA-Victor) ‘hee 


ae 


“2S POPULAR ALBUMS a 
G oye: Grand Canyon Suite. A triumph of adaptation by Arturo Toscanini, leading 
NBC Orchestra in a light work rarely played with such virtuoso precision. Te ny 
01 ding is splendid. (Victor) be 
rn: Collection of Songs. Risé Stevens on a prima donna’s holiday, singing this 
erial with much more than customary taste. Alan Schulman’s arrangements are like- 
superior. (Columbia) : 
orter: Collection of Songs. The latest of Artie Shaw’s orchestra is one with strings, 
4 a they add much to the pleasures of these performances. Love for Sale, Get Out of 

wn, Night and Day, You Do Something to Me are some of the tunes played with grand 
erve and style. (Musicraft) 


i te SHOW MUSIC : 
Berlin: Annie Get Your Gun. A generous review of the hit show, with Ethel Merman, Yj 
7 y Middleton and the rest of the original cast. Not as good to hear as to see, but - 

i” 


imitable nevertheless. (Decca) 

Rome: Call Me Mister. All the boys and girls from Jules Munshin to Betty Garrett, in 

nigh | humor and good form. A very thorough job. (Decca) : i 
Rodgers: Carousel Waltzes. Better sounding on a symphony orchestra than it was in . 

she theater pit, due no little to the skillful hand of Fritz Reiner. (Columbia) 

Sing Out Sweet Land. Alfred Drake and Burl Ives in a delightful compendium of 

Americana, plus such other helpers as Alma Kaye, Bibi Osterwald and Juanita Hall. 

The generous set of six records is decidedly worth owning. (Decca) 


a POPULAR AND DANCE 
Ellington: Black, Brown and Beige. Two twelve-inch disks from the lengthiest of Duke’s a 
scores, including the famous The Blues. (RCA-Victor) 4 
eee Wildroot. 1946 big-band jazz at its most typical. Not for the fainthearted. 


(Columbia) 
King Cole Trio: Highway 66. 1946 little-group jazz at its most typical. Mischievous 


piano by Nat Cole, also insinuating voice by the same. (Capitol) 
Leonard: They Say It’s Wonderful. The best vocal version of this ballad from Annie, 


reaited to Jack Leonard, ex-Dorsey vocalist. (Majestic) 
Lee: Aren’t You Kinda Glad. Well-phrased delivery of the best in the group of “new” 


Gershwin tunes, sung with proper meaning by Peggy Lee. (Capitol) 


: > CHILDREN'S RECORDS 

- Tubby the Tuba. An entertaining creation by Paul Tripp and George Kleinsinger, in 
which musical instruments are humanized, for educational purposes, in a story pattern. 
Victor Jory makes a friendly-voiced narrator. (Cosmo) 
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THE YEAR IN ART a 
by 


THOMAS CRAVEN 
art critic, author of Men in Art, Modern Treasury of Art Masterpieces, 


Story of Painting, Cartoon Cavalcade 
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N THE FIELD of art, in 1946, two developments, or tendencies, predominated: first, 
the ascendency of abstract, or non-objective painting in America; second, the cordial 
working relations established between art and industry. The first tendency pointed the 
way to confusion and disaster, and if sufficiently prolonged, may well result in the aliena- 
tion of the growing popular support of art and in the possible collapse of a school of 
painters dealing realistically with life in the United States. 

Abstract art. The rise of abstract art, commonly described as a shift to the Left, is 
without political significance although the founder of non-objective painting, Pablo Pi- 
casso, openly and boastfully espoused the communist cause. In the United States, as in 
other nations, the retreat from realism, or representation, may be largely attributed to 
postwar disillusionment. Indoctrinated against nationalism in all its forms, their hopes 
shattered by resounding talk of another world war, bereft of any unifying faith or com- 
pelling direction, artists everywhere began to flee from realities into a world of abstrac- 
tions and to express themselves in a symbolical language. This language, it should be 
noted, is the technical derivative of Cubism and other sects born during and after World 
War I, an art idiom which has infiltrated into galleries and educational institutions 
throughout America. It has now become the prevailing language of hundreds of bewil- 
dered youngsters conscious of the woes of humanity. : 

In 1946, not only in the international exhibition rooms of New York but also in the 
Middle West, the Northwest, and California, the major emphasis was on abstract paint- 
ing, or that form of art in which the natural physiognomy of a person or thing, and its 
organic shape and proportions, are abolished or converted into geometrical equivalents. 
It was a fine year for competitions and in most of the contests the top awards went to 
the non-realistic artists. To promote its fantastic wares, the heavily endowed Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting, of New York, displayed graphs and scale models of a proposed 
building, a new home, designed by the one and only Frank Lloyd Wright for a site on 
upper Fifth Avenue, a modernist structure resembling the latest style of electric wash- 
ing machine with a transparent plastic blister for a dome, or top. In the High School of 
Music and Art, of New York, and in high schools of forty-eight States; in socially promi- 
nent academies, like Andover, talented youths were taught to delineate, not human fea- 
tures, but combinations of cubes and cones. At the University of Iowa, where the late 
Grant Wood set the example by his beautifully designed paintings of the central valleys 
and their inhabitants, cornfed students were counseled to imitate the distortions and 
triangulations of displaced abstractionists; and in Hollywood, motion picture producers 
began to traffic in surrealism. 

Surrealism. Popularly introduced to America some years ago by the eccentric Spanish 
painter and window dresser, Salvador Dali, surrealism gained enormous momentum dur- 
ing 1946. Dali, technically gifted and a superior showman, designed dream sets for cer- 
tain preposterous movies and exerted marked influence on women’s styles, and on the 
illustrations, format, and textual matter of the smart set magazines. The main influence 
of surrealism, however, was on young and groping artists on one hand, and on the home- 
less, war-torn veterans on the other, artists who expressed their private agonies, frustra- 
tions, and nightmares—and all the floating debris of their sad, subconscious minds—by 
warping real things into strange symbols and semi-abstract decompositions. 


ESE eae Ae o ; 
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ir talents t the exploitation of ‘nore 


orous realism, men like Thomas Benton, Jared Chapin, Adolf Dehn, Peter ‘Hurd, f 
ron n Bohrod, and Paul Sample. The abstract, or left-wing painters, were employed as 
ata 4 istic illustrators for fashion magazines and as designers of modernist interiors and 
O tions. ; 
‘h e reasons for the influx of RE into the field of advertising were purely economic. roa 
ding to a survey made in 1946 by the Magazine of Art, the average annual income, ~ 
capita, of America’s most reputable artists, from the sales of their paintings, was 
tly more than $1000, and rather than starve, the artists resorted to commercial jobs. * 
their trade ventures raised the level of advertising art is an open question, but the * 
pening effect of trade practices on the work of the most estimable painters is a ; 
ter of common recognition. The most salutary effects of the union of art and industry 
e exemplified in the attitude of big corporations—the Pepsi-Cola Company, Abbott 
aboratories, Encyclopaedia Britannica, and International Business Machines, to name 
most prominent, which bought liberally of all kinds of American art, used their 
chases occasionally for advertising purposes, and circulated their growing collections 
from coast to coast. ae 
Competitions. The largest competition of the year, the third annual exhibition of the 
spsi-Cola Corporation, with $15,000 in prize money, attracted painters of all denomina- 
ons, the majority being left of center and the severely academic almost non-existent. 
irst prize, $2500, awarded to Boris Deutsch for a ghastly conception of atomic fury in ‘ 
e manner of Picasso’s Guernica. Second prize, $2000, to Lucio Lopez-Rey for a medieval i 
yogey picture; third Bo, $1500, to Robert Gwathmey for a semi-abstract black Madonna — be 
ad Child; fourth award, $1000, to Abraham Rattner for a ghoulish piece of surrealism. By, 
iz 
¥ 


David Loew and Albert Lewin, self-conscious Hollywood aesthetes and producers, com- 

issioned a dozen specialists in disintegration, among them Salvador Dali, Max Ernst, 

Ivan 1 Lorraine Albright, Stanley Spencer, and Abraham Rattner, to paint the Temptation 
of St. Anthony for a setting to be used in a motion picture of Maupassant’s Bel Ami. 
The prize award, $3000, was captured by Ernst, European surrealist and expert in the 
aot of demented imagery. 

_ The Carnegie Institute’s annual affair, usually international in scope, was limited to 

300 invited Americans, most of them competent, tepid and unoriginal. First prize, $1000, 
to Karl Knaths for a conventional specimen of flat Cubism; second prize, $700, to Jack 
Levine, a young artist of great promise; third prize, $500, to William Gropper for a gro- 
tesque conception of Don Quixote. 

/] Principal exhibitions. Knoedler & Company, famed international art dealers, celebrated 

1eir one hundredth anniversary with an historical showing in New York. 

The Whitney Museum of New York, noted for its devotion to American art, offered, 
Beier the title, “Pioneers of Modern Art,” canvases by Joseph Stella, Thomas Benton, 
Stuart Davis, Preston Dickinson, Max Weber and John Marin. 
ein. London, early in the year, the first showing by Picasso since the war was greeted 
with sneers and snubs. The same paintings, shown later in New York, with other works 
by the School of Paris, were acclaimed as the cream and flower of modern art. 

In London, a comprehensive exhibition of American paintings from Thomas Eakins 
to Thomas Benton was critically excoriated because it was too typically American, or in 
too close to the French. In the United States, two exhibitions of 


its modern aspects, 
and landscape masters, the other of modernists, were 


British art, one of old portrait 
extravagantly praised. 


er JANUARY 
T WAS THE first New Year’s Eve for 
six years on which men were not shoot- 
ng at each other formally. So people 
wedged themselves tighter than ever into 
night spots. But the peace wasn’t quite all 
we had hoped for. The world still had 
£4 things to worry about—Russia—the peace 
treaty wrangles—that ghastly atom—the 
<> seeming feebleness of the a-borning United 
at Nations. Strikes hobbled the United States 
- —automobile, steel, electrical appliances, 
3 meat packing. We had expected to get 
those gadgets we love—washing machines, 
horseless carriages, mixing machines which 
ss pré-chew food. Also homes. But no. Not 
even men’s white shirts or suits, for the 
moment. 


te 1 William O’Dwyer, who came to America 
from Ireland in 1910 with $23.85 in his 
pocket, inaugurated Mayor of New York 
City, succeeding Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
who becomes radio commenator. 


1 Emperor Hirohito shocks Japan by say- 
m ing he is not divine. 


Truman blames Congress for blocking 
a his program. 


3 William Joyce (“Lord Haw-Haw” on 
eeu; German radio) is hanged in London as 
Re! traitor. 


: 5 Allies make public Hitler death docu- 
: ments; he expelled Goering and Him- 
5, miler; married Eva Braun, 35. 


$ 7 American occupation troops hold mass 
ue demonstrations saying they ‘wanna go 
| home”; demonstrations spread to India, 
Korea, Japan, Philippines, France, Ger- 
many. 
10 U. S. Army hits the moon with radar 
impulses and catches them on the 
bounce, 


10 General Assembly of the United Nations 
meets first time, in London; elects Paul 
Henri-Spaak, of Belgium, president. _ 


10 Truce signed in China between Chiang 
Kai-shek’s central government forces 
and Chinese Communists; General 
George C. Marshall is the mediator. 
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11 Long-distance phone service C1 
dribble by strike in 26 states. 


14-16 Three-day general strike ae 
tina in protest against dictators hi 
Colonel Juan D. Péron. ; 


15 200,000 C. I. O. electrical workers go o 
strike, cutting off production of appli- 
ances. ats 


17 United Nations Security Council 
for first time, in London. 


18 Truman nominates Edwin W. Pa 
oil man and former Democratic part 
treasurer, as Undersecretary of 
Navy. os 

19 Iran (Persia) asks United Nati 
Security Council to help oust Sovi 
occupation troops. 


20 800,000 steel workers strike. 


20 General Charles de Gaulle nie 
President of France. 


21 Truman, in message on the state of. ‘the : 
nation, asks Congress to act on twen 
six measures; is concerned about pre 
venting inflation and subsequent f 
pression. 


24 U. N. General Assembly creates Ator 
Energy Commission. 


25 John L. Lewis and his United M 
Workers rejoin American Federation of 
Labor, which they had bolted in 1936. 

26 Government takes over meat-pack 
industry as 250,000 go on strike; unio 
tell men to work for government. 


DIED: Harry Hopkins, 55; William T. 
Dewart, 36. Sa 


Pra 
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FEBRUARY 


N PITTSBURGH the heavens glowed 

again; the steel strike was over and 
America’s factories greedily gobbled ri 
ingots. General Motors, however, was 
closed by its long strike. In Washingto 
political fireworks lit the heavens. Secreta 
of the Interior Ickes spoke out against 
Edwin W. Pauley, Truman’s nominee for 
Undersecretary of the Navy. Ickes became 
a newspaper columnist instead of a Cabinet 
minister. People briskly bought Betty Mac- 


2 ckes blasts Pauley as unfit to be Navy 
Undersecretary. 


Yermanent headquarters in New York- 
Sonnecticut border area. Residents of 
‘Greenwich protest. 
security Council rejects Russia’s plea 
fo: investigate presence of British troops 
in Greece. 
6 Truman urges U. S. to save food in 
order to prevent famine abroad. 
House brushes aside Truman’s plan for 
labor fact-finding boards and instead 
Masses more drastic Case bill. 
viet Ukraine charges before Security 
ouncil that British troops in Java 
menace peace; asks investigation, 
Truman says he won’t withdraw Pauley 
“nomination. 
9 Southern Democrats in Senate win 
three-week filibuster to block creation 
of Fair Employmé t Practices Com- 
-mission. 
) Stalin announces new five-year plan 
for Russia. 
Mayor shuts down New York for lack 
of fuel due to tugboat strike. Navy 
4 brings in coal. 
State Department accuses Péron regime 
§ in Argentina of helping Nazis plot con- 
quest in South America. 
Security Council refuses to investigate 
British troops in Java. 
3 Ickes, Secretary of the Interior for 
thirteen years, resigns. in anger over 
Pauley affair. 
4 United Nations chooses New York City 
as temporary headquarters. 
5 Steel strike ends; men get increase 
President recommended—18% cents an 
hour, setting pattern for wage rises. 
8 Four American Archbishops become 
Cardinals. 

8 James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston, 
sentenced to six months and $1,000 fine 

in mail fraud. 

0 Vassar gets woman president, first time 
in 85 years; Sarah Gibson Blanding. 

1 Anti-Petrillo bill passed by House. 

1 Anti-British rioting in Egypt, worst in 
decade. 

1 Argentina elects Péron President. 


he 
tA Me Se al Restle Be 
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sold every book but the Bible). 


MARCH 


APPER, DARK, DEAD-PAN, 88-year- 


old Andrei A. Gromyko stalked out — - 


of the United Nations Security Council 
meeting in New York. Was Russia pulling 


out of the United Nations? No, just a 


diplomatic war of nerves. Meanwhile, the 
United States was moving King Judah and 
tribe from their beloved Bikini Atoll. And 
Winston Churchill coined a phrase in a 
Missouri speech—‘the iron curtain.” Stalin 
said Churchill was a “firebrand of war.” 
Here at home, domestic wars—Gloria Van- 
derbilt Stokowski served an ultimatum on 
her mamma; said she’d cut off mamma’s 
$21,000 yearly allowance; mamma could get 
a job. The four-month-old General Motors 
strike ended. Then coal miners walked out. 


1 Bank of England goes under govern- 
ment ownership after 252 years of pri- 
vate operation. 

4 England, France and U.S. publish doc- 
uments showing Franco’s collaboration 
with Axis, and call on the Spanish 
people to overthrow him. 

6 Japan drafts new constitution abolish- 
ing army, navy, air forces forever, mak- 
ing war unconstitutional. 

4 Sixty-five-day Western Electric strike 
settled. 

9 Infra-red eye developed; 
miles. 

10 Italians hold first free election since 
1922. 

12 Herbert H. Lehman resigns after three 
years as director of United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

13 Four-month-old General Motors strike 
is settled; men get 18144 cents an hour 
more. 

13 Soviet troops evacuate Mukden, on way 
out of Manchuria, stripping factories of 
machinery as they go. 

13 Truman withdraws Pauley nomination 
after futile seven-week fight for Senate 
confirmation. 

15 Attlee offers India full independence 
inside the Empire or outside. 

25 Security Council begins second session, 
in New York City; Iran again appeals to 
get Russian troops out. 


shines ten 


DIED: E. Phillips Gonerneie 79; ase 
Arliss, 77; Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, 89 re 
(author of “In His Steps,” which out- 


age 
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26 Government forbids construction of 
most types of business buildings so 
materials can go into homes for vet- 
erans. 

27 Soviet delegate, Gromyko, begins 13-day 
boycott of Security Council in protest 
against keeping Iran’s complaint about 
Russia on the agenda. 


-31 Greece holds first postwar election; 
Rightists win; leftists charge terrorism. 


31 John L. Lewis’s 400,000 bituminous 
miners quit work, demanding higher 
pay and a union welfare fund con- 
tributed by employers. 


DIED: Largo Caballero, 76; George Z. 
Medalie, 62; Philip Merivale, 59. 


APRIL 


O WE HAD smashed Nazism and Fas- 

cism? Well, admirers of Benito Musso- 
lini stole the dead, disintegrating Duce 
from the unmarked potter’s grave in Milan 
which he had occupied just one year. And 
Russia, Poland and France, asked the 
United Nations to heave overboard Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, the Axis-loving tyrant 
of Spain. The United States gave up trying 
to oust the Nazi-aping dictator of Argen- 
tina, President Péron, and sent him an am- 
bassador. Democratic France decreed the 
death of legalized prostitution. Here at 
home we read “This Side of Innocence,” 
a book about “tempestuous mating,” which 
was destined to sell-1,267,000 copies, which 
if stacked up would make a pile more than 
sixteen miles high. The miners were still 
out fishing, so factories and stores had to 
close. 


1 Republicans elect new national chair- 
man: Brazilla Carroll Reece, Tennessee 
lawyer and former Congressman. 


2 Government reports nation’s civilian 
production at highest level ever reached 
—$150,000,000,000 a year. 


3.Firing squad executes Lt. Gen. Masa- 
haru Homma, who ordered Bataan 
Death March. 

4 Russia promises 

troops by May 6. 

Iran agrees to give Russia oil rights; 

consents to semi-autonomy for northern 

province of Azerbaijan. 

10 Poland asks Security Council to act 
against Franco regime in Spain, calling 
it threat to peace. 

10 Japan holds first free parliamentary 
election since 1932; “Liberal” party 
(actually conservative) wins. 


Iran to withdraw 


a 


Information Please Almanac 


18 U.S. recognizes regime of Marshal Tito 
in Yugoslavia. 
18 League of Nations meets for last time — 
in Geneva, to put itself out of existence. 


19 U. S. orders 25 percent reduction in 
American consumption of flour, to ex- 
port more to starving, Europe. 


20 Rival factions in China are fighting, 
despite truce; Chinese Communists cap- 
ture Changchun from Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops. 


23 Security Council refuses, 8 to 3, to drop 
Iran case from agenda, as demanded by 
Russia. 


23 Manuel A. Roxas is elected President of 
the Philippines, defeating President 
Sergio Osmefia. 


25 Council of Foreign Ministers (Byrnes, 
Bevin, Molotov and Bidault) meets in 
Paris to draw up peace treaties for 
Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and — 
Finland. 


29 U. S. proposes treaty with England, 
Russia and France to keep Germany 
disarmed twenty-five years, by force if 
necessary; Russia is cool. 


30 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
recommends letting 100,000 Jewish refu- 
gees from Europe into Palestine 
promptly. 


DIED: Lord Keynes, 62; Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone, 73; Vincent You- 
mans, 47; Noah Beery Sr., 63. 


MAY 


UROPE lost another king (scarcely a 

good poker hand left) when little Vic- 
tor Emmanuel bustled off to Egypt. Amer- 
ica lost nearly half its flow of drinking 
alcohol, which bustled off in the form of 
grain to hungry Europe. We missed our 
trains in a big way when the railroad 
unions struck. What to do about these 
labor disputes? The President had one 
idea, Congress another, result: zero. In 
Detroit the painters’ union picketed a man 
for painting his own home. A liberal play, 
“State of the Union,” won the Pulitzer 
prize. And in the South the Ku Klux Klan 
began to bloom again. Stocks reached their 
peak for the four-year-old wartime bull 
market, then started gently sliding down. 
(See September and weep.) 


1 Security Council opens investigation 
of Franco regime in Spain. 


5 France votes to reject proposed postwar 
constitution, although it was favored by 
Communists, numerically largest party. 


| on Please 
6 Russia fails to report to Security Coun- 
cil whether she withdrew troops from 
Iran, as promised. Iran says it can’t 


_ get into Azerbaijan province to find out. 


6 Council of Foreign Ministers dead- 
_locked over Trieste. Russia backs Yugo- 
slavia in demanding it. Western Allies 
_ back Italy in demanding it. 


6 Russia drops claim to trusteeship over 
_ Italian Tripolitania in North Africa. 


7 Britain promises to withdraw troops 


- from Egypt; negotiations are under way 
' for a new treaty. 


. 
9 King Victor Emmanuel III abdicates, 


u 


_ hoping Italy’s monarchy can be saved 


- 


_ by his son, Humbert, who takes throne. 
& 


3 Congress passes 2,700,000-unit veterans’ 

_ housing bill. 

5 Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris 

fails to reach agreement on peace 

_ treaties and recesses. 

5 Truman seizes railroads 

_ strike threat. 

6 British offer home-rule plan for India 

_—a Hindu-Moslem federal union, with 
some autonomy for Moslems, but not 

independent status (Pakistan) which 
they demanded. 

6 Shigeru Yoshida named Japanese Pre- 

_mier; Tokyo newspapers say he repre- 

_ sents old prewar ruling clique. 

0 Army plane crashes into Bank of Man- 

hattan Building in Tew York, killing 

five aboard. 


3 All U. S.. railroads stop as unions go 
on strike. 


4 Truman orders Army to run railroads 
if trains aren’t moving tomorrow eve- 
ning. 

5 Truman calls special session of Con- 
gress; asks power to draft workers to 
run a government-seized industry. 
House immediately passes it, but not 
Senate (which rejected it on May 29). 


5 Rail unions surrender; accept Truman 
terms—18¥% -cent hourly increase, which 
they dislike. Trains run. 


6 Communists win overwhelmingly in 
Czechoslovakia election. 


8-29 Twenty-eight Nazis, convicted of 
killing 300,000 persons in the Dachau 
concentration camp, walk up thirteen 
steps to the gallows at Landsberg, and 
are hanged by an American sergeant. 


9 Congress passes Case bill, first piece of 
restrictive labor legislation in thirteen 
years; sixty-day cooling-off period re- 
quired before strikes. 

9 Coal strike over, after one-sixth of 
year’s output lost. Miners get modified 
welfare fund; government operates 
mines because owners won’t sign con- 
tract. 


in face of 


DIED: Booth Tarkington, 76; Joseph Medill 
Patterson, 67. 


JUNE 


CONGRESS and the President knocked 

out price control and Joe Louis 
knocked -out Billy Conn. Soviet Russia 
shocked the Security Council by recklessly 
wielding her veto power three times in one 
afternoon. In Chicago the Army recovered 
a million and a half dollars’ worth of 
jewels stolen by a colonel and his WAC 
wife (the Jack Durants) from the once- 
royal House of Hesse in Germany, In 
Chicago flames surged through the La 
Salle Hotel on the night of June 5th and 
burned up fifty-eight persons. In Chicago 
William Heirens, high school boy, con- 
fessed (A) having killed Frances Brown 
last December and written on her mirror: 
“For heaven's sake, catch me before I kill 
more.” (B) Having killed six-year-old 
Suzanne Degnan and tossed her severed 
head in a sewer. And (C) having killed 
Mrs. Josephine Ross in her bedroom. 


2 Italy votes to abolish monarchy. Chris- 
tian Democrats (Catholic center party) 


win; Socialists second; Communists 
third. 
2 French election demotes Communists 


to second place; puts Popular Repub- 
lican Movement (Catholic center party) 
on top. 


3 Twenty-seven Japanese war leaders go 
on trial in Tokyo, parallel Nuremberg 
trials. 


6 John Wesley Snyder, old St. Louis 
banker friend of Truman’s, is named 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


6 Fred M. Vinson, whose father was a 
jailer in Kentucky, is appointed Chief 
Justice of the United States. 


6 General Marshall arranges another 
truce, effective June 7, between Chiang 
Kai-shek’s central government and the 
Chinese Communists. 


10 Yugoslavs put on trial General Draja 
Mihailovitch, an Allied hero early in 
the war, for traitorous collaboration 
with Germans. American group protests, 
saying he is being persecuted for anti- 
Communism. 


10 Justice Robert H. Jackson, in Nurem- 
berg, issues unprecedented blast against 
his Supreme Court colleague, Justice 
Hugo L. Black, saying he sat in a case 
from which he might well have dis- 
qualified himself. 


Pe, 2B Bevin says England cannot put 100, 000 


uly. Abs 
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rather than causes. 


Jews into Palestine right away, because 
_ Arabs would fight. 


13. Congress passes price Contest pill, ex- 
a tending O. P. A., but full of loophole 


amendments. 


i United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 


mission meets first time; U. S. advocates 


international controls and abolition of 
_. Big Five veto power if some nation 


starts to develop atom for war use. 
15 Council of Foreign Ministers meets 
again in Paris in fourth effort to agree 
on peace treaties. 


- 19 Russia offers an atom control plan dif- 


fering greatly from U. S. proposal. 


19 Georges Bidault, former history teacher 
who headed resistance movement, 
elected provisional president of France. 


20 Council of Foreign Ministers agrees to 
postpone for a year what to do with 
Italian colonies. 


25 Congress passes nine-month draft ex- 
tension to March 31, 1947. 


26 Russia exercises veto three times in 
Security Council in regard to Spanish 
question, which is kept on the agenda. 


28 Chester Bowles resigns as O. P. A. ad- 
ministrator, in protest against Congress 
bill which would “legalize inflation.” 


29 Truman vetoes price control bill, letting 
O. P. A. expire; but he hopes Congress 
will extend the present law. Congress 
does not; O. P. A. expires. 

29 British arrest 2,718 Jews in Palestine, 
trying to round up terrorists. 


DIED: William S. Hart, 81; Jack Johnson, 
68; Mikhail I. Kalinin, 70; Senator John 
H. Bankhead, 73; Major Edward Bowes, 
72. 


JULY 


N FAR-AWAY Poland a mob slaughtered 

thirty-six Jews at Kielce, in the worst 
postwar pogrom. In the United States a 
mob of Southerners shot to death four 
Negro men and women (one a war veteran) 
at Monroe, Ga. Next door in Mississippi the 
voters renominated for the Senate Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo, who had urged red-blooded 
Mississippians to go to any lengths to 
keep Negroes from voting. In New York 
City, John S, Sumner, Executive Secretary 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
pantingly read “Memoirs of Hecate 
County,” a new book by Edmund Wilson, 
and persuaded cops to raid bookshops. 


and ‘recessed. In Pittsburg a 
cheer: Miss Norah Carpenter, of En 
got married to the G.I. who had a 

a surprise packet of ape t 
surviving. 


4 


5-31 Thousands of Jews flee in terror 


10 


10 


15 


16 


17 


19 


x Wy 


Eleven outmoded ships are destr 
and twenty-five crippled. The i 
toll is 15.3 percent. 7 
Now that price controls are off, co’ 
pigs and sheep rush to market. Cat 
prices set a record—$22.50 a hundr 
weight in Chicago. 

Council of Foreign Ministers agrees 
internationalize Trieste, making — it 
ward of the United Nations. 33 


U. S. grants Philippines independen 


Poland into European countries, hoping 
to get to Palestine, after July 4 pegne ma 
at Kielce. Ary. 


Howard Hughes badly injured when his 
photographic plane crashes in oe 
flight in California. 


Molotov reveals Russia’s plan for Ger 
many—no federalization; strong eal 
government; $10 billion reparations 
Russia. 


Government estimates cost of hase 
commodities has risen 16 percent in 
two weeks; purchaser’s. dollar has 
shrunk to 84 cents. a 


Government orders all Lockheed Con. 
stellation planes to stay on ground; two: 
of them caught fire in the air recently. 


Council of Foreign Ministers recesses, 
still without agreement. 


Congress approves $3,750,000,000 loan to 
England; British plan to buy American 
machinery, food, movies. 


Yugoslavia condemns General Mihailo- 
vitch to be shot. He is executed two 
days later. 


Isolationist Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
beaten for Democratic renomination in 
Montana after twenty-four years in 
Senate. 


Eugene Talmadge, who based his cam-~ 
paign on white-supremacy issue, wins 
Democratic nomination for governor 
of Georgia, by unit vote but not by 
plurality. 

Senate War Investigating Committee 
subpoenas Andrew J. May, chairman of 
House Military Affairs Committee, to 
explain why he did so many favors for 
Garsson munitions combine, and how 
he happened to cash checks from them. 
He promises to testify Friday. (Suffers 
heart attack; does not testify.) 


k - attack; also blames Sere ay 
cere 


wish terrorists bomb King David 
j in Jerusalem (British govern- 
nent headquarters), killing 71. 

ast- German prisoners of war leave 
mp Shanks, New York. 


5 Second atom bomb is tested at Bikini, 
exploded under water; battleship, air- 
aft carrier and eight other craft sent 
the bottom. 


O. EP. A. is revived after lapse of twenty- 
five days as Congress passes new Dill, 
which Truman signs “with reluctance” 
because of loopholes. 


Congress passes bill putting U. S. atom 
control in hands of civilian board of 
five, instead of Army. 


Twenty-one nations assemble in Paris 
to discuss peace treaties with Italy, 
4 Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and Fin- 
land. Treaties had been prepared by Big 
Four Council of Foreign Ministers, with 
some points still in dispute. 


England accepts American proposal to 
merge our occupation zones in Germany 
- economically; Russia and France de- 
celine merger. 


IED: Gertrude Stein, 72 


AUGUST 


SWOONERS swooned to “To Each 
His Own,’’ which the radio sang at us; 
s the bookstores sold us “The Huck- 
ters,” which revealed that advertising men 
re only human, or almost. The Paris 
eace Conference was so unpeaceful that 
enator Tom Connally paid, “They sit all 
ay and go ya-ya-ya.”’ At home the 
eventy-ninth Congress quit going ya-ya- 
a and adjourned for the longest vaca- 
ion in eight years. In Athens, Tenn., the 
+I. Non-Partisan League whipped out its 
uns and chased all the local Officials out 
f town, by way of ending political cor- 
uption with a bang. The phrase “Kilroy 
Vas Here” bored us almost to its own 
xtinction, but not quite yet. 
1 Truman signs civilian atom-control bill. 


2 Italian police find stolen body of Musso- 

lini in a trunk hidden in a monastery 
near Milan. 

@ British halt refugee ships bringing to 
Palestine European Jews who have no 
immigration permits; they are trans- 
shipped to detention in Cyprus. 


renominate Sen. Robert M. La pies 


port plane flying over a corner of wugo 
slavia; all aboard die. b 


U. S. sends stiff protest to Yugoslavia. 


Security Council votes to admit Sweden, 
Iceland and Afghanistan to U. N. mem- 
bership. Russia vetoes 
from Hire, Portugal, Trans-Jordan; 
Council rejects applications from two 


* 


Russian satellites: Albania and Outer | 


Mongolia. 


29 Col. James Killian, who commanded 


U. S. Army jail in Litchfield, England, 


is convicted of cruel treatment of 
American soldier-prisoners; fined $500. 


Russia demands that the Security Coun- 
cil find out how many troops England 
and the U.S. maintain in nations other 
than ex-enemies. 


DIED: H. G. Wells, 
Reynolds, 84. 
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79; James C. Mc- 


SEPTEMBER 


HE PIGS and sheep and steers went on 

strike. Price ceilings went back on meat, 
meat vanished, butcher shops closed, we all 
became vegetarians like G. B. Shaw. Presi- 
dent Truman fired Henry Wallace from 
the Cabinet for saying Secretary Byrnes 
was too tough with Russia. The stock 
market took the worst nosedive in sixteen 
years, wiping out an estimated $9 billion 
of paper wealth. But the prices of things 
kept going up. By mid-month the value 
of the dollar had shrunk to 69 cents in 
terms of what it would buy. Housewives 
not only were frustrated for meat, but also 
scrambled for soap, sugar, salad oil. 

1 Greece votes to bring back King George 
II, in exile in London since Germans 
overran Greece. 

First all-Indian government inaugu- 

rated; Jawaharlal Nehru heads Cabinet. 

4 Soviet Ukraine tells Security Council 

British troops in Greece menace world 

peace. 

A. F. of L. seamen go on strike, tying 

up all U. S. ships. 

8 Nine-year-old King Simeon II of Bul- 
garia loses his throne as nation votes 
to abolish monarchy. 

8 British war veterans, unable to find 
houses, storm into empty luxury apart- 
ments in London. 
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Yugoslays shoot down U.S. Army trans- _ 
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10 Price ceilings restored on U. S. meat. 

13 Striking A. F. of L. seamen win wage 
demands, go to work. 

14 Seamen belonging to C. I. O. strike to 
get as much as A. F. of L. men; ships 
tied up. 

15 Shipping strike ends; 
are met. 


17 Soviet Russia reveals widespread purge 
of collective farm officials suspected of 
grafting. 


20 Truman fires Wallace from the Cabinet. 


wage demands 


20 Security Council rebuffs Russia, refus- 


ing to act against British troops in 
Greece. 


22 W. Averill Harriman succeeds Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 


24 Stalin says he sees no real danger of 
war with U. S. and Britain. 


28 Yugoslavia says it won’t sign peace 
‘treaty with Italy as drawn up by Paris 
Conference, because it gives too much 
territory in Trieste area to Italy. 

30 Nineteen Nazi leaders found guilty at 
Nuremberg. 


DIED: George Washington Hill, 61; Sir 
James Jeans, 69. 


OCTOBER 


HOSE STEERS that went on strike last 

month clogged the highways of the 
Mid West in their rush to get their necks 
under the slaughterhouse ax. In the ab- 
sence of price control, steaks jumped to 
$1.25 a pound; pork chops to $1.00; ham- 
burger to 69 cents. A $100-a-week cashier 
embezzled almost a miillion dollars in ten 
months from his firm, the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. The Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor went back to England for the 
first time in seven years. They were wel- 
comed five days later by thieves who 
climbed the drainpipe and eased off with 
$80,000 worth of the Duchess’s jewels. The 
Gallup Poll said 32 percent of the people 
approved President Truman’s manage- 
ment. 


1 Eleven Nazis sentenced to die by Nur- 
emberg tribunal; seven sent to prison; 
three acquitted (Von Papen, Schacht, 
Fritszche). 


1 The Truculent Turtle, Navy plane, sets 
nonstop distance record, flying 11,236 
miles from Perth, Australia, to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 55 hours, 15 minutes. 


1 Shipping strike begins; deck Officers 
walk out for more money. 
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4 Truman urges England to allow Jews 


% 
to enter Palestine, regardless of Arab ~ 


opposition. 


6 Army B-29, Pacusan Dreamboat, lands 


in Cairo after flying over top of the 


world nonstop from Honolulu, 10,925 — 


miles in 39 hours, 36 minutes. 


11 Army cancels draft calls for the rest 


of the year. 


12 Henry Wallace becomes editor of “The © 


New Republic” magazine. 


13 France adopts a new constitution, by 
narrow margin of 1,000,000 votes, de- 
spite De Gaulle’s opposition. 


14 Truman abolishes price control on 
meat; orders O. P. A. to speed decontrol 
generally. 


15 Paris Peace Conference adjourns; dis- 
puted points will go back to Council 
.of Foreign Ministers for final decision. 

16 Goering kills himself with cyanide of 
potassium a few hours before ten other 
Nazis are executed at Nuremberg. 


18 Byrnes says he is worried by “the con- 
tinued if not increasing tension be- 
tween us and the Soviet Union.” 


20 Berlin holds first municipal elections; 


Social Democrats win; Communists 
badly trounced. 


21 Russia seizes thousands of skilled Ger- 


man workers, deports them to Russia 
to work there. 


21 First big airline strike begins; pilots 
quit on Trans World Airline, stranding 
passengers in Rome, Algiers, Ireland. 


23 U. N. General Assembly opens in New 
York. 


O. John Rogge is fired from Depart- 
ment of Justice for revealing prewar 
Nazi links of John L. Lewis, Burton K. 
Wheeler, and others. 


28 Stalin denies Russia has atomic bomb. 


28 Shipping strike ends on Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts; costliest in U. S. history. 


28 Truman appoints David E. Lilienthal 
chairman of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for U. S. Control. 


DIED: General Joseph W. Stilwell, 63; 
Gifford Pinchot, 81; Barney Oldfield, 68. 


NOVEMBER 


HROUGHOUT the land in this election 

month there echoed the deadly two- 
word slogan of the Republicans: “Had 
Enough?” The people went to the polls 
and answered yes, and put Republicans in 
charge of both Houses of Congress for the 
first time since 1928. So this country moved 
toward conservatism while most of the rest 
of the world was moving in the opposite 


“Opera Sesaaiad with all its glitter, 
a the five fabulous bracelets on 


- },000 bauble of platinum, diamonds 
meralds was returned by an honest 
wife who had found it in the lobby 
way up to the topmost gallery. This 
y shed its wartime price controls, 
whisky went up to about $8 a bottle. 
Teappeared, and meat; but jelly van- 


illions. And at the end of the month, the 
ation’s lights were dimmed, railroad traffic 
s cut down, factories began closing. For 
hn L. Lewis and his 400,000 miners were 
mn the warpath again. Judge Goldsborough 
rdered Lewis to call off his newest strike, 
ut Lewis preferred to go on trial for con- 
fempt of court. 


3 Emperor Hirohito promulgates Japan’s 
new constitution, which forbids war for- 
_ ever. 

4 Big Four Council of Foreign Ministers 
meets in New York, hoping to complete 
peace treaties for Italy, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Finland. 

- British disclose that Hindu-Moslem riots 
in India have cost 5,081 lives in the last 
_ four months. 

5 Republican landslide overturns Demo- 
cratic control of Senate and House. 
Senator Fulbright, Arkansas Democrat, 
suggests Truman resign and let a Re- 
_ publican be President, so government 
won’t be stalemated. 

6 U. S. announces it will put Pacific 
islands wrested from Japan under 
United Nations trusteeship, on con- 
_ dition we are permitted to bar out- 
_ siders any time. 

= 9 Truman ends all price and wage con- 
trols, except on rents, sugar and rice, 
effective Nov. 11. 


at ‘Dutch end 15-month strife ri Ja 
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18 


20 
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24 


26 


public. 


? Foe 
Victorious Republicans say they will 
income taxes 20 percent when > on 
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Congress meets in January. eat 
Chinese National Assembly convenes © fo) 


draw up new constitution. Chinese _ 


Communists boycott it and prepare #0 Ba 


fight. 


John L. Lewis gives signal for co 
strike Nov. 21 in defiance of governmen 
operation of the mines. : 


Cc. I. O. announces that it will (rennin 
Communist Party inter- — 


and reject” 
ference in union affairs. 


i 


Federal Judge Goldsborough issues re- : 2 
straining order telling John L. Lewis to © 


retract his signal for mine strike. 
Moslem League announces boycott o 


constitutional assembly to set up a free | 


India; the League objects to Hindu 
predominance. 


Soft coal miners strike. Lewis ignores 
court order. 


Federal Court dismisses sedition case 


against twenty-six Americans who were 
put on trial, accused of pro-Nazism, in 
1944, 


Swiss flyers rescue twelve Americans © 
marooned five days on an Alpine glacier 


after Army plane made forced land- 
ing. 


First German state in U. S. occupation 
zone—Wuerttemberg-Baden—adopts a 
democratic constitution and flies the 
old black, red and gold flag of the pre- 
Hitler German Republic. 


Railroad traffic is reduced and nation- 
wide dimout is put into effect to save 
coal because of strike. 


Students riot in Cairo, protesting pro- 
posed new treaty with England; they de- 
mand British withdraw at once. 


Shipload of Jews, trying to enter Pales- 
tine without permits, battle British 
troops moving them to transports for 
deportation to Cyprus. 


New York court rules Edmund Wilson’s 
‘Memoirs of Hecate County” an ob- 
scene book and fines publisher $1,000; 
one of the three judges dissents. 


United Nations General Assembly com- 
mittee calls for census of all nations’ 
armed forces at home and abroad by 
Jan. 1. 

Georges Bidault resigns as Premier of 
France, so new legislature can elect a 
temporary successor. 
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ia, a tells United — 


tions General Assembly it favors — 
rege of international inspection 


i et Goldsborough puts John L. Pawis 
on trial for contempt of court for fail- 
ing to call off coal strike. 


“few price controls remain. 


30 British military court in Rome con- 

- demns to death two German generals 

- responsible for massacring 335 Italian 

- hostages during the war in the Ardea- 
tine caves. 


DIED: James J. Walker, 65; Henry Morgen- 
thau Sr., 90. 


Fete DECEMBER 
THE month began with the nation’s most 
perturbing post-war labor dispute. John 
___L, Lewis had his 400,000 miners twiddling 
Be their thumbs, while factories began clos- 
as ing, lights grew dim, trains stopped carry- 
ing freight except essentials. A * Federal 
_--~Judge ordered Lewis to send the miners 
‘pack; he ignored the order. The judge fined 
the United Mine Workers $3,500,000, Lewis, 
‘$10,000 for contempt of court. As anger and 
pressure grew, Lewis dramatically called off 
"the strike on its seventeenth day until 

April 1. 

ae The international picture seemed to be 
clearing. After more than a year, the Big 
Four Council of Foreign Ministers agreed 
on treaties for Italy, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Finland. The Council agreed 
to draft the German Treaty in Moscow, 
beginning March 10. Sudden about-faces 
removed two of the biggest obstacles to 
armament reduction and atom control. 
Russia agreed to an international inspec- 
tion system and once an inspection sys- 
tem was set up no nation should have 

power to veto its operations. 
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1 Miguel Aleman inaugurated President 
of Mexico. Friendly to the United States, 
he hopes for a loan. Bavaria and Greater 
Hesse adopt democratic constitutions. 


2 Federal court in Chicago holds uncon- 
stitutional the Lea Act, passed to curb 
James Caesar Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Britain and U. S. sign agreement for 
economic merger of American and 
British zones of occupation in Germany. 
U. S. proposes that the United Nations 
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American Ambassador wees ‘the Court 
St. James’s. Wilson W. Wyatt [ou ir 
Administrator, resigns. Oakland, C 
is crippled by a general strike. — 
4 Greece demands U. N. investigate ¢g 
Trilla warfare in northern Greec 
cuses Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bul 
of aiding rebels. “at 
5 Council of Foreign Ministers’ ‘complet 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumani 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 
% Worst disaster of the year in U. S. 
pre-dawn fire sweeps Winecoff Hot 
Atlanta, Ga., killing over 120. Jo 
Lewis calls off coal strike because 
“public necessity.” 
8 U.N. Assembly asks Security Coun 
reduce use of big- power veto. 


meet March 10 in Moscow to draft pe 
treaties for Germany and Austria. ' 
Europa sinks in a gale at Le Havre, a 
hits hulk of the Paris. - 

Iranian troops march into Azerbaijan, 
and fighting begins. U. N. E. S. C. oO. va 
ends first conference in Paris, with | 
Julian Huxley as Director-General. : 


DIED: Walter Johnson, 59; Damon Run- 


yon, 62; Leo S. Rowe, 75; Big Bill Dwyer, — 
63. 
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AYBE every year is cock-eyed in tt his 

land of ours, but this one seemed — 
cockier-eyed than usual. It set new records 
in strikes, songs, soaring prices. Four and a 
half million workers were involved in — 
strikes. Three million phonograph records 
were sold. But just look at some of the 
prices—a ready-made shirt at Altman’s, 
$17.50; a couple of hair-brushes at Mark 
Cross, $150; a nice round hamburger for — 
lunch at a New York club, $2.75. You got a 
no bread with one meat ball; you tipped 
the bus-boy half a buck for your glass of 
water, the waiter a buck for bringing the 
hamburger, the maitre d’hétel a buck or 
two for letting you eat in the joint. Saks- — 
Fifth Avenue sold you a cigar for $1.50, and — 
kept it fresh until you were prepared to 
smoke it. There were omens that prices 
wouldn’t stay quite so high. Seventeen days a 
before Christmas people weren’t shelling 
out the way they should. Altman’s knocked 
down a bowl from $395 to $250; Jay Thorpe 
slashed a mink coat from $10,000 to $6,000. 
High on the best-seller list was a book he, 
Joshua Loth Liebman entitled ‘Peace of 
Mind,” Boy, did we need it! 


ENTINA.—Juan Domingo Perén was 
ed President for a six-year term, with 
overwhelming majority in both houses 
Congress. He received 1,474,444 popular 
es and 304 electoral votes to José 
orini’s 707,359 popular and 72 elec- 
ral votes. 
\USTRIA.—On November 25, the Catholic 
ple’s party, a rightist group, won 84 
S in the National Assembly, whereas 
h socialists won 76 and the Commu- 
ts 5. 
GIUM.—On February 17, the left wing 
oup won control of the Chamber of 
Deputies when the Socialists won 69 seats, 
he Communists 24 and the Liberals 17, 
compared to the Christian Socialists 92. 
fowever, the Senate was won by the latter 
arty with 54 seats to a combined 50 for 
i opposition. The Christian Socialists 
SO won 344 of the 696 Councilships in 
he provincial elections. Thus, Belgium has 
. left wing Chamber of Deputies and a 
ight wing Senate. The Cabinet under 
iuysmans, chosen Aug. 2, is composed of 
socialists, Liberals and Cc imunists. 
3OLIVIA.—On July 22, an armed revolt by 
vorkers and students overthrew the gov- 
rnment and resulted in the hanging of 
resident Gualberto Villarroel from a lamp- 
ost in La Paz. A provisional government 
vas set up under Nestor Guillen. On 
lugust 16, Tomas Manje Gutiérrez became 
cting President. 
SULGARIA.—By plebiscite on September 
, 92 percent of the voters of Bulgaria 
‘oted to oust Simeon II and make Bulgaria 
republic. On October 27, the Communist 
fatherland Front, consisting of the Bul- 
arian Worker’s party, the Agrarians, the 
lational Union party, the Socialists and 
he Radicals, received 2,980,175 votes (54 
ercent of all cast) and gained 364 seats 
no the National Assembly. The remaining 
01 seats were won by the Bulgarian Demo- 
rats, dissident Agrarians and Social Demo- 
rats, who together polled 1,230,960 votes. 
‘ommunist Georgi Dimitrov became Pre- 
aier on November 22, 
‘HINA.—China’s first national Constitu- 
ional Assembly in nearly twelve years met 
t+ Nanking on November 15, to adopt a 
‘onstitution for the Chinese Republic and 
hus end one party rule. The Assembly, 
hich was to be attended by 2050 delegates 
rom all parties, opened with the Commu- 
ists boycotting the meeting. The Youth 
arty and the Social Democratic parties 
lso failed to attend the opening. 


ms returns, not always complete, represent the latest available figures. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—2,695,965 of the 7- _ 


067,356 votes cast went to the Communists 
on May 27, giving them 114 seats in the 
Assembly. A coalition of the Communists, 
Social Democrats and Slovakian Laborites 
controls 152 of the 300 seats. The 148 
rightist representatives include National 
Socialists, People’s party, Slovakian Demo- 
crats and Slovakian Freedom party. 
ECUADOR.—The June 30 elections gave 
the Conservatives 33 seats in the Assembly, 
dissident Liberals 20, Independents 6, dis- 
sident Leftists 2, Democrats 1. Liberals, 
Socialists and Communists abstained from 
voting. On August 11, the Constituent 
Assembly, by a vote of 43 to 10, re-elected 
José Maria Velasco Ibarra as President. 
FRANCE.—On May 5, by plebiscite, the 
French rejected a Communist-Socialist 
constitution. On October 13, they accepted 
a new constitution. This one creates a 
Chamber of Deputies with sole power of 
legislation, a Council of the Republic, and 
a President to be elected by the Assembly. 
Election results were: 


June 2— 
Assembly 
Party seats Votes 

Popular Republicans 160 5,589,130 
Communists 148 5,203,046 
Socialists 120 4,198,110 
Radical and Allied 59 2,179,067 
Rightists 57 2,623,679 
November 10— 
Communists 163 5,475,955 
Popular Republicans 160 5,033,430 
Socialists 93 3,454,080 
Radical and Allied 59 1,975,660 
Minor 99 3,136,630 
To be elected (from 

colonies) 45 (ae Buen 


GERMANY.—There were no national but 
many local elections in Germany in 1946. 
On May 27, thirty-eight cities in the 
United States Zone gave Christian Socialist 
Union 484 Council seats, Social Democrats 
421, Communists 47 and Liberal Demo- 
crats 34. On September 1, the Socialist 
Unity (Communists and Socialists) won 56 
percent of Saxony’s municipal elections to 
22 percent each for the Christian Demo- 
eratic Union and Liberal Democrats in 
the Russian Zone. On October 13, the 
Christian Democrats gained control in the 
British Zone and in the French Zone. 
The Berlin City Council elections re- 
sulted in defeat for the Russian-supported 
Socialist Unity party on October 20. The 
Social Democrats received 948,851 votes, 
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the Christian Democrats 432,016, the 
Socialist Unity 383,247 and the Liberal 
Democrats 181,835. 

Bavaria, on December 2, elected 104 

Christian Socialist delegates; Social Demo- 
crats won 54, Economic Reconstruction 
party 13, the Free Democratic 9, and 
Communists none. 
GREECE.—As a result of the election of 
March 31, boycotted by the leftists, the 
Populists won 191 seats; the National 
Bloc, 56; Liberals, 42; Zervas, 17; Tourka- 
vassilis, 8; Independents, 3. 

On September 1, by 1,135,675 to 451,540, 
the Greeks restored George II as King. 
HUNGARY.—By assembly vote on February 
1, Hungary became a republic with Zoltan 
Tildy as President. On November 4, parlia- 
mentary elections resulted in the Small 
Holders party (Conservatives) receiving 60 
percent of the vote, Communists and 
Socialists 25 percent together and the rest 
scattered among the Peasant, Democratic, 
Citizens and Radical parties. 
ITALY.—The Court of Cassation an- 
nounced, on June 18, the abolition of the 
monarchy because 12,717,923 people voted 
for a republic and only 10,719,284 for the 
retention of Humbert II. Constituent 
Assembly elections resulted as follows: 
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Christian Democrats, 207; Socialists, 115; 
Communists, 104; National Democratic 
Union, 44; Common Man, 30; Republicans, 
23; National Freedom Bloc, 16; Action 
party, 7; minor parties, 13. ; 
JAPAN.—As a result of the April 10th 
parliamentary elections, Conservatives, de- 
spite party names, won a complete vic- 
tory. The Diet included 139 Liberals, 92 
Social Democrats, 91 Progressives, 84 Inde- 
pendents, 38 minor party delegates, 16 
Cooperatives, 5 Communists. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Manuel Acuna 
Roxas defeated Sergio Osmefia for the 
Presidency on April 29. Although Roxas 


-had been accused of collaboration, Paul V. 


McNutt exonerated him on December 2. 
RUMANIA.—In an election on November 
19, whose fairness and freedom was ques- 
tioned by the United States and Great 
Britain, the Communist-dominated Na- 
tional Democratic Front was voted into 
power, receiving 4,766,360 votes against the 
879,927 for the nearest competitor, the 
National Peasant party. The vote gave the 
National Democratic Front 348 seats in 
Parliament to 32 for the National Peasant 
party, 29 for the Hungarian Peoples Union, 
3 for the National Liberal party, and 2 for 
the Democratic Peasant party. 


World War Il Peace Treaty Obligations 


The Big Four Foreign Ministers’ Council on Dec. 5 set peace terms for satellite nations, 
to be signed in Paris in February. Terms for Germany and Austria will be fixed in Moscow 


in March. 


ITALY.—Army, 250,000; navy, 22,500; 
force, 25,000. 
Reparations: $100,000,000 to USSR; $125- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia; $105,000,000 to 
Greece; $25,000,000 to Ethiopia; $5,- 
000,000 to Albania.. 
Territory Loss: All lands east of French 
line to Yugoslavia; Free Territory of 
Trieste; Adriatic islands to Yugoslavia; 
Briga and Tenda and small area north 
to France. All African colonies and 
Dodecanese Islands. 


Compensation: 6624 percent of the value 
of Allied property damaged in Italy. 
Demilitarization: 12 miles deep along 
French and Yugoslav borders; coastal 
region of Sardinia and Sicily; Pantelleria 
and neighboring islands. 


RUMANIA.—Army, 
air force, 8,000. 
Reparations: $300,000,000 to USSR. 
Territory Loss: Bessarabia and part of 
Bukovina to USSR; southern Dobruja 
to Bulgaria. 

Compensation: 6624 percent of the value 
of Allied property damaged in Rumania. 
Free Navigation: Foreign ships on Danube 


treated equally as regards port charges 
and other costs. 


air 


120,000; navy, 5,000; 


BULGARIA.—Army, 55,000; navy, 3,500; air 
force, 5,200. 


Reparations: $45,000,000 to Greece; 
000,000 to Yugoslavia. 


Territory Loss: None. 


Demilitarization: Partial along Greek fron- 
tier. 

Compensation: 6624 percent of the value of 
Allied property damaged in Bulgaria. 
Free Navigation: Same as Rumania. 


$25,- 


HUNGARY.—Army and navy of 65,000; air 
force of 5,000. S 
Reparations: $200,000,000 to USSR; $50,- 
000,000 each to Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Territory Loss: A few towns south of the 
Danube to Czechoslovakia; return to 
Rumania of part of Transylvania. 
Compensation: 6624 percent of the value of 
Allied property damaged in Hungary. 
Free Navigation: Same as Rumania. 


FINLAND.—Army, 34,400; navy, 4,500; air 
force, 3,000. 
Reparations: $300,000,000 to USSR. 
Territory Loss: Petsamo to USSR; other 
territory mentioned in armistice. 


Compensation: 662, percent of the value 
of Allied property damaged in Finland. 
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es vote rather than a 


meat Perec oe of October, over the 
shortage, over the slow resump- 


ired consumers’ goods; and in the 
gs created by the Truman-Wallace 
lio over foreign policy. All these fac- 
ined to create a broad and undis- 
ating revulsion against the party in 
d a strong desire for change. 

ections thus produced Republican 


ess (1879-81), whe the Democrats 
> in control during the second half of 
ord B. Hayes’s presidency; the 54th 


2nd mgress (1931-33), when the Demo- 
al were in effective control during the 
econd half of Herbert Hoover’s presidency 
t he Republicans retained a purely tech- 
ical majority in the Senate). Each of 
ese periods was marked by legislative 
stalemate and executive frustration. 
In an effort to solve the difficulties 
‘eated when one party controls the execu- 
tive branch and the other the legislative, 
it has been suggested that President Tru- 
nan resign, naming a Republican as Secre- 
fax of State and thus as his successor. 
This plan represents an attempt to adapt 
e British system of ministerial respon- 
lity to the American political structure. 
In this particular form, it has no precedent 
American history. Woodrow Wilson, if 
e had lost the election of 1916, had 
planned to make Charles Evans Hughes his 
cessor immediately and thereby elimi- 
ate the delay (then four months) in the 
msfer of responsibility; and he seems 
r to have played with the idea of ask- 


x 


blican” gains in the mid-term 
f 1946 represented primarily 


Nations to resign and run. again as a te 


whether they or he aeataes pu ic 


The resignation plan, as sine propose: 


had the serious disadvantage of allowing — i 
the resigning president to appoint his suc- — 
cessor and thus denying the people their — 


proper role in the selection of the presi- | 


dent. To meet this objection, some com-— , 


mentators have suggested the revival of 
the Act of 1792 which provides for a new — 


election whenever the presidency becomes r 
vacant, whether because of death or for ~ 


other reasons, including resignation. 

The Republican victory in 1946 also 
marks the end of the cycle of liberalism 
which has dominated the country since 
about 1930. It has been calculated that 
periods of conservatism and liberalism suc- 
ceed each other at fairly regular intervals 
(though this may be expressed in terms 
of change of direction within a party as 
well as displacement of one party by the 
other). American political history falls 


roughly into the following such periods: x 


*1765-1787 
1787-1801 
*1801—-1816 
1816-1829 
*1829-1841 
1841-1861 
*1861-1869 
1869-1901 
*1901—-1918 
1918-1931 
*1931—-1946 


(see Arthur M. Schlesinger, “Tides of 
American Politics,’ Yale Review, xxix, 217-— 


230, December, 1939). 
The average length of each period is 16.6 


years; and, omitting the atypical years be- 


tween 1861-1901, the average length of each 
conservative period is 15 years, of each lib- 
eral period is 16.5 years. In view of the in- 
creased speed of modern life, of the ex- 
panded American involvement in world 
affairs and the ever-present possibility of 
economic depression, it is impossible to 
know to what extent these past tendencies 
will continue to hold good for the future. 
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1946 Election Results 


Compiled by the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


80TH CONGRESS 
(From Jan. 3, 1947) 


The Senate 


Republicans 
Democrats 
Progressive 
Vacancies 


Total 


House of Representatives 


Republicans 
Democrats 
Progressive 
American Labor 
Vacancies 


Total 


The Eightieth Congress 


The Senate 


79TH CONGRESS 
(To Jan. 3, 1947) 


The Senate 
(Necessary to majority—49) 
51 Republicans 38 
45 Democrats 55 
0 Progressive uf 
0 Vacancies 2: 
96 Total 96 
House of Representatives 
(Necessary to majority—218) 
249 Republicans 192 
185 Democrats 236 
0 Progressive 2 
1 American Labor 1 
0 Vacancies (Democratic) 5 
435 Total 435 


(The names in light-face type are the Senators whose terms do not expire until 1949 
or 1951, as indicated by the dates after their names. The names in bold-face type are 
the Senators elected in 1946 to serve until 1953. The asterisk (*) denotes re-election in 
1946. Party designation: D for Democratic; R for Republican.) 


ALABAMA 


Lister Hill (D) (1951) 
John J. Sparkman (D) 


ARIZONA 


Carl Hayden* (D) (1951) 
Ernest W. McFarland* (D) 


ARKANSAS 
John L. McClellan (D) 
(1949) 


J. William Fulbright (D) 
(1951) 
CALIFORNIA 
Sheridan Downey 
(1951) 
William F. Knowland* (R) 


(D) 


COLORADO 
Edwin C., Johnson (D) 
(1949) 
Eugene D. Millikin (R) 


(1951) 

CONNECTICUT 
Brien McMahon (D) (1951) 
Raymond E. Baldwin (R) 

DELAWARE 


C. Douglass Buck 
(1949) 
John J. Williams (R) 


FLORIDA 


Claude Pepper (D) (1951) 
Spessard L. Holland (D) 


(R) 


GEORGIA 
Walter F. George (D) 
(1951) 
Richard B. Russell (D) 


(1949) 
IDAHO 
Glen H. Taylor (D) (1949) 
Henry C. Dworshak (R) 
ILLINOIS 
Scott W. Lucas (D) (1951) 
C. Wayland Brooks (R) 
(1949) 
INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart 
(1951) 
William E. Jenner (R) 
IOWA 
George A. Wilson 
(1949) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(R) (1951) 
KANSAS 
Arthur Capper (R) (1949) 
Clyde M. Reed (R) (1951) 
KENTUCKY 
Alben W. Barkley (D) 
(1951) 
John S. Cooper (R) 
LOUISIANA 
John H, Overton (D) (1951) 
Allen J. Ellender (D) (1949) 


(R) 


(R) 


MAINE 
Wallace H. White Jr. (R) 
(1949) 
Owen Brewster* (R) 
MARYLAND 
Millard E. Tydings (D) 


(1951) 
Herbert R. O’Conor (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Leverett Saltonstall 
(1949) 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (R) 
MICHIGAN 
Homer Ferguson (R) (1949) 
Arthur H,. Vandenberg* (R) 
MINNESOTA 
Joseph H. Ball (R) (1949) 
Edward J. Thye (R) 
MISSISSIPPI 
O. Eastland 


(R) 


James 
(1949) 

Theodore G. Bilbo* (D) 

MISSOURI 

C. Donnell 


(D) 


Forrest 
(1951) 
James P. Kem (R) 


MONTANA 


James E. Murray (D) (1949) 
Zales N. Ecton (R) 


(R) 


trick A. McCarran (D) 
(1 1951) 
George W. Malone (R) 
Bars -~ 
_ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
syles Bridges (R) (1949) 
harles W. Tobey (R) 
“NEW JERSEY 
Albert W. Hawkes 
(1949) 
Alexander Smith* (R) 
NEW MEXICO 
Carl A. Hatch (D) (1949) 
Dennis Chavez* (D) 
ee NEW YORK 
“Robert F. Wagner (D) 
ia (1951) 
Irving M. Ives (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William B. Umstead (D) 
(1949) 
Clyde R. Hoey (D) (1951) 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Milton R. Young (R) (1951) 
William Langer* (R) 


(R) 


designation At-L., 


id ALABAMA 


~*F, W. Boykin, D. 
*G. M. Grant, D. 
*G, W. Andrews, D. 
*Sam Hobbs, D. 
*Albert Rains, D. 
*Pete Jarman, D. 
*C. Manasco, D. 

*J. J. Sparkman, D. 

po: L. C. Battle, D. 


ARIZONA 
*R. F. Harless, D. 
*J. R. Murdock, D. 
ARKANSAS 


1, *E. C. Gathings, D. 
2. *W. D. Mills, D. 

3. *J. W. Trimble, D. 
4, *F, Cravens, D. 
5 
6 
te, 


gn 


pe 


oe er 


Center 


— At-L. 
At-L. 


. *Brooks Hays, D. 
. *W. F. Norrell, D. 
. *Oren Harris, D. 


CALIFORNIA 


+c. F. Lea,-D. 
2. *Clair Engle, D 
3. *J, L. Johnson, R. 


f Bricker (R) 
OKLAHOMA. 


_ Elmer Thomas (D) (1951) 


Edward H. Moore (R) 
(1949) 
OREGON 
Guy Cordon (R) (1949) 
Wayne L. Morse (R) (1951) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis J. Myers (D) (1951) 
Edward Martin (R) 
RHODE ISLAND 


Theodore F. Green (D) 
(1949) 
J. Howard McGrath (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Burnet R. Maybank (D) 
(1949) 

Olin D. Johnston 
(1951) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chan Gurney (R) (1951) 
Harland J. Bushfield (R) 
(1949) 
TENNESSEE 


Tom Stewart (D) (1949) 
Kenneth McKellar* (D) 


(D) 


CALIFORNIA—(cont.) 


4, *F. R. Havenner, D. 
5. *R. J. Welch, R. 
6..°G.e Miller, D: 
7. John J. Allen Jr., R. 
8. *J. Z. Anderson, R. 
9. *B. W. Gearhart, R. 
10. *A. J. Elliott, D. 
11. E. K. Bramlett, R. 
12. R. M. Nixon, R. 
13. N. Poulson, R. 
14. *Helen G. Douglas, D. 
15. *G. L. McDonough, R. 
16. D. L. Jackson, R. 
17. *Cecil R. King, D 
18. W. W. Bradley, R. 
19. *C. Holifield, D. 
20. *C. Hinshaw, R. 
21. *H. R. Sheppard, D. 
22. *John Phillips, R 
23. C. K. Fletcher, R. 


COLORADO 


1. John Carroll, D. 

2. *W. S. Hill, R. 

3. *J. E. Chenoweth, R. 
4, *R. F. Rockwell, R. 


t (R i851) | Te ‘Le 


Tom Connally* (D) 
UTAH ; is: ; 


Elbert D. rhemivs (D) 
(1951) 
Arthur V. Watkins (R) 


VERMONT pene 


George D. Aiken (R) (1951) | 
Ralph E. Flanders (R) 


VIRGINIA 


A. Willis Robertson (D) 
Harry F. Byrd* (D) 
WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson (D) 
(1951) 
Harry P. Cain (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Chapman Revercomb (R) 


(1949) 

Harley M. Kilgore (D) 
WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) (1951) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 

WYOMING 


Edward V. Robertson (R) 
(1949) 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney* (D) 


: P ¢ The House of Representatives 


_ (Party designations: D, Democrat; R, Republican; ALP, American Labor Party. The 
in place of Congressional District number, means At-Large. An 
asterisk (*) indicates re-election on Noy. 5, 1946; a dagger (7) indicates re-election — 
[in Maine only] on Sept. 5, 1946.) 


CONNECTICUT 


. W. J. Miller, R. 
. H. Seely-Brown, R. 
. E. B. Foote, R. 
. John B. Lodge, R 
. J. T. Patterson, R. 
-L. A. N. Sadlak, R. 


DELAWARE 
At-L. J. Calebe Boggs, R 


FLORIDA 


1. *J. H. Peterson, D. 
2. *E. By Price; Di 

8. *R. L. F. Sykes, D. 
4. G. A. Smathers, D. 
5. *J. Hendricks, D. 
6. *D. L. Rogers, D. 


GEORGIA 


1. P..H. Preston, D. 
2) 7h) He Coxe 

3. *S. Pace, D: 

4, *A. S. Camp, D. 
5. James C. Davis, D. 
6. *Carl Vinson, D. 
7. H. Lanham, D. 
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The House of Representatives—(cont.) 
GEORGIA—(cont.) KENTUCKY 


. W. M. Wheeler, D. 1. *N. J. Gregory, D. i. 
. *John S. Wood, D. 2. *E. C: Clements, D. 2. 
. *Paul Brown, D. 8. T. B. Morton, R. 3 
4, *Frank L. Chelf, D. 4, 
IDAHO 5. *Brent Spence, D. 5. 
. Abe M. Goff, R. 6. *V. Chapman, D. 6. 
. John Sanborn, R. 7. W. H. Meade, R. Tv 
! 8. *Joe B. Bates, D. 8. 
a oneal - 9. *J. M. Robsion, R. 9. 
. *W.L. Dawson, D. = B. 
. Richard B. Vail, R. LOUISIANA 


. Fred E. Busbey, R. 
*M. Gorski, D. 

*A. J. Sabath, D. 

a to. © Brien, D. 

. T. lL, Owens, R. 
ied. Gordon, 1D. 


. *F, E. Hebert, D. 
. Hale Boggs, D. 
*J. Domengeaux, D. 


O. E. Passman, D. 

*J. H. Morrison, D. 

. R. J. Twyman, R. *H. D. Larcade Jr., D. 
i*k. EB. Church, R. . *A. L. Allen, D. 

. *C. W. Reed, 1s MAINE 


* 
Soe eo, . Robert Hale, R. 


. *Leo E. Allen, R. 
. *A. J. Johnson, R. : Has eepton ve! R. 


. *R. B. Chiperfield, R. 
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MINNESOTA 


*A. A. Andresen, R. 
*J. P. O’Hara, R. 


. G. MacKinnon, R. 


E. J. Devitt, R. 
*W. H. Judd, R. 
*H. Knutson, R. 

*H. C. Anderson, R. 
J. A. Blatnik, D. 
*H. C. Hagen, R. 


MISSISSIPPI 
*J. E. Rankin, D. 


. *J. L. Whitten, D. 

*W. M. Whittington, D. 
. T. G. Abernathy, D. 

. *A. Winstead, D. 

. *W. M. Colmer, D. 

. J. B. Williams, D. 


MISSOURI 


*Wat Arnold, R. 
*M. Schwabe, R. 
*W. C. Cole, R. 


ce 
a: 
3: 
4. *C. J. Bell, D. 
. *E, M. Dirksen, R. MARYLAND 5. A. L. Reeves Jr., R. 
. *L. C. Arends, R. 1. E. T. Miller, R. 6. *M. T. Bennett, R. 
. E. H. Jenison, R. 2. Hugh A. Meade, D. 7. *Dewey Short, R. 
. *R. C. McMillen, R. 3. *T. D’Alesandro, D. 8. P. M. Banta, R. 
. *S. Simpson, R. 4, *G. H. Fallon, D. 9. *C, Cannon, D. 
. *Evan Howell, R. 5. *L. G. Sasscer, D. 10. *O. Zimmerman, D. 
‘ ty tag aia 6. *J. Glenn Beall, R. 11. C. J. Bakewell, R. 
5 é . Vursell, R. 12. *W. C. h 
. *R. Clippinger, R. MASSACHUSETTS 13. Yr al, Ramee 
*C. W. Bishop, R. 1. *J. W. Heselton, R. 
L. W. G. Stratton, R. 2. *C. R. Clason, R. MONTANA 
i $.. *P.J. Philbin; bv: 1. *M. Mansfield, D. 
INDIANA 4. H. D. Donohue, D. 2. *W. A. D’Ewart, R. 
*R. J. Madden, D. 5. *Edith N. Rogers, R. 
*C. A. Halleck, R. 6. *G. J. Bates, R. NEBRASKA 
*R. A. Grant, R. ToL, war ene, doe 1. *C. T. Curtiss 
*G. W. Gillie, R. 8. *A. L. Goodwin, R. 2. *H. H. Buffett, R. 
*F. A. Harness, R. 95 *C. LinGittordssr: 3. *Karl Stefan, R. 
*N. J. Johnson, R. 10. *C. A. Herter, R. 4. *A. L. Miller, R. 
*G. W. Landis, R. 11. J. F. Kennedy, D. 
E. A. Mitchell, R. 12. *J. W. McCormack, D. NEVADA 
. “Earl Wilson, R. 13. *R. B. Wigglesworth, R. At-L. C. H. Russell, R. 
*R. S. Springer, R. 14. *J. W. Martin Jr., R. 
. *Louis Ludlow, D. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MICHIGAN 1. *C. E. Merrow, R. 
IOWA 1. *G. G. Sadowski, D. 2. N. Cotton, R. 
. *T. E. Martin, R. 2. *E. C. Michener, R. 
*H, O. Talle, R. 3. *P. W. Schafer, R. NEW JERSEY 
*J. W. Gwynne, R. 4. *C. E. Hoffman, R. 1. *C. A. Wolverton, R. 
*K. M. LeCompte, R. 5. *B. J. Jonkman, R. 2. *T. Millet Hand, R. 
*P. Cunningham, R. 6. *W. W. Blackney, R. 3. *J. C. Auchincloss, R. 
*J. I. Dolliver, R. 7. *J. P. Wolcott, R. 4. *F. A. Mathews Jr., R. 
*Ben F. Jensen, R. 8. *F. L. Crawford, R. 5. *C. A. Eaton, R. 
. *C. B. Hoeven, R. 9. *A. J. Engel, R. 6. *C. Pa Casean: 
TAC | 10. *R. O. Woodruff, R. 7. *J. P. Thomas, R. 
KANSAS 11. *F. Bradley, R. 8. *G. Canfield, pa 
*A. M. Cole, R. 12. J. B. Bennett, R. 9. *H. L. Towe, R. 
*E. P. Scrivner, R. 13..H. A. Coffin, R. 10. *F, A. Hartley Jr., R. 
BH. A. Meyer, R. 14. H. F. Youngblood, R. 11. *F. L. Sundstrom, R. 
. *E. H. Rees, R. 15. *J. D. Dingell, D. 12. *R. W. Kean, R. 
. *C. R. Hope, R. 16. *J. LLesinski, D. 13. *Mary T. Norton, D. 
. Wint Smith, R. 17. *G. A. Dondero, R. 14. *E. J. Hart, D. 


Imanac 
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LeFevre, 2 & 
ent ea 
T. Byrne, D 1 
P. Taylor, R 2 
E. Kilburn, R 3 
C. Fuller, R 4 
W. Riehlman, R 

*E. A. Hall, R. 

_*John Taber, R 1 
W.S. Cole, R 2 
B. Keating, R. 3. 

. W. Wadsworth, R. 4 

.. G. Andrews, R. a 

J. Elsaesser, R. 6. 

C. Butler, R. 7. 

A. Reed, R. 8. 
NORTH CAROLINA de 
H. C. Bonner, D 11 
-*John H. Kerr, D. 12. 
*G. A. Barden, D. 13. 
H. D. Cooley, D. 14. 

*J. H. Folger, D. 15. 
6. *C. T. Durham, Dp, 16. 

*J. B. Clark, D. 

Cc. B. Deane, D. 17. 
0. *R. L. Doughton, D. 18. 
). *H. C. Jones, D. 19. 

*A. L. Bulwinkle, D. 20. 

M. M. Redden, D. 21. 

; 22 
x. NORTH DAKOTA 23. 
t-L. *W. Lemke, R. 24. 


t-L. 


t 


-*E. O. McCowen, R. 


14 

D 15 

16 

D 17 
D 18 


At-L. 


HART PWNH 


*C. R. Robertson, R. 25. 


Clevenger, > “R. 


*c. J. Brown, R. 
*F. C. Smith, R. : 
*H. A. Ramey, R. 
*T. A. Jenkins, R. 
*W. E. Brehm, R. 
*John M. Vorys, R. 


. *A. F. Weichel, R. 

. *Walter B. Huber, D. 
. *P. W. Griffiths, R. 

. H. H. Carson, R. 

. *J. H. McGregor, R 

. *Earl R. Lewis, R. 

. *M. J. Kirwan, D. 

. *M. A. Feighan, D 

. *Robt. Crosser, D. 


ch... Bolton, RK. 
*G. H. Bender, R 


OKLAHOMA 


*G. R. Schwabe, R 
*W. G. Stigler, D. 


. Carl Albert, D. 
. G. D. Johnson, D. 


*A. S. Monroney, D 


. Toby Morris, D. 
. P. E. Peden, D. 
. *Ross Rizley, R. 


OREGON 


. *W. Norblad, R. 

. *L. Stockman, R. 
. *H. D.- Angell, R. 
. *H. Ellsworth, R. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. J. Gallagher, R. 
. R. N. McGarvey, R. 


Hardie Scott, R. 


. F. J. Maloney, R 


G. W. Sarbacher Jr., R. 
H. D. Scott Jr., R. 

E. W. Chadwick, R. 

*C. L. Gerlach, R. 


. Paul B. Dague, R 
. J. P. Scoblick, R. 
. M. Jenkins, R. 


*I. D. Fenton, R. 

F. A. Muhlenberg, R 

*W. D. Gillette, R. 

*R. F. Rich, R: 

*S. K. McConnell Jr., 
13. 

*R. M. Simpson, R. 

*J. C. Kunkel, R. 

*L. H. Gaven, R. 

*F, E. Walter, D. 

*C. H. Gross, R. 


. J. E. Van Zandt, R. 


Wm. J. Crow, R. 
*T. E. Morgan, D 
*L,, E. Graham, R. 


RHODE ISLAND > 
. *A, J. Forand, D. 


en 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. *John J. Riley, D. 


*J. R. Bryson, D:, 
. *J. P. Richards, D. 
*J. L. McMillan, D. 


QoaPwnre 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. *K. E. Mundt, R. 
. *Francis Case, R. 


Nr 


TENNESSEE 


. D. Phillips, R : 
. *J. Jennings Jr., R. 
. *E. Kefauver, D. 

. *Albert Gore, D. 

. Joe L. Evins, D. 
ode ke ck TICS, os 
*W. Courtney, D. 
*Tom Murray, D 

. *Jere Cooper, D 

: *C, Davis; 4D; 
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TEXAS 


. *W. Patman, D. 

. *J. M. Combs, D. 

. *L. Beckworth, D. 

. *Sam Rayburn, D. 

. J. Frank Wilson, D. 
*O. E. Teague, D. 

. *Tom Pickett, D. 

. *Albert Thomas, D. 
. *J. J. Mansfield, D. 
10. *L. B. Johnson, D. 
11. *W. R. Poage, D. 
12. Wingate Lucas, D. 
13. *Ed Gossett, D. 
14, *John E. Lyle, D 
15. *M. H. West, D. 
16. *R. E, Thomason, D. 
17. *O. Burleson, D, 
18. *E. Worley, D. 

19. *G. H. Mahon, D. 
20. *Paul J. Kilday, D. 
21. *O. C. Fisher, D 


OMDARTPRWONE 


UTAH 


. *Walter K. Granger, D. 


z W. A. Dawson, R. 


VERMONT 


At-L. *C. A. Plumley, R 


. *J. E. Fogarty, D. ‘ ¢ 
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The House of Representatives—(cont.) & 


VIRGINIA 


~ *s..O, Bland, D: 

. P. Hardy Jr., D. 

*J. V. Gary, D. 

*P, H. Drewry, D. 

T. B. Stanley, D. 

*J. L. Almond Jr., D. 
B. P. Harrison, D. 
*H, W. Smith, D. 

. *J, Flannagan Jr., D. 


WASHINGTON 


. Homer R. Jones, R. 
. *H. M. Jackson, D. 
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1947 Governors of the States 


WASHINGTON—(cont.) 


3. Fred Norman, R. 
4. *Hal Holmes, R. 
5. *Walt Horan, R. 
6. T. C. Tollefson, R. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. Francis J. Love, R. 
M. C. Snyder, R. 

E. G. Rohrbough, R. 
. *Hubert S. Ellis, R. 
. *John Kee, D. 

*E,. H. Hedrick, D. 


WISCONSIN 


. *L. H. Smith, R. 

*R. K. Henry, R. 

*W. H. Stevenson, ] 
. John C. Brophy, R. 
C. J. Kersten, Rua 
. *Frank B. Keefe, B 
*R. F. Murray, R. 
. *John W. Byrnes, | 
. *Merlin Hull, R. 

*A. E. O’Konski, R 


WYOMING 
At-L. *F. A. Barrett, BR, 


COMIRMRHTAWNH 
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The names in light-face type are the Governors whose terms did not expire last 
Names in bold-face type are Governors elected in 1946. Asterisk (*) denotes incum] 


ALABAMA 
James E. Folsom (D) 
ARIZONA 
*Sidney P. Osborn (D) 
ARKANSAS 
*Ben Laney (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
*Earl Warren (R) 
COLORADO 
William L. Knous (D) 
CONNECTICUT 
James L. McConaughy (R) 
DELAWARE 
Walter W. Bacon (R) 
FLORIDA 
Millard Caldwell (D) 
GEORGIA 
Eugene Talmadge (D) 
IDAHO 
Dr. C. A. Robins (R) 
ILLINOIS 
Dwight H. Green (R) 
INDIANA 
Ralph E. Gates (R) 
IOWA 
Robert D. Blue (R) 
KANSAS 
Frank Carlson (R) 
KENTUCKY 
Simeon Willis (R) 
LOUISIANA 


J. H. Davis (D) 


MAINE 
*Horace A. Hildreth (R) 
MARYLAND 
William P. Lane Jr. (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert F. Bradford (R) 
MICHIGAN 
Kim Sigler (R) 
MINNESOTA 
Luther W. Youngdahl (R) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Fielding L. Wright (D) 
MISSOURI 
Phil Donnelly (D) 
MONTANA 
Samuel D. Ford (R) 
NEBRASKA 
Val Peterson (R) 
NEVADA 
*Vail Pittman (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Charles M. Dale (R) 
NEW JERSEY 
Alfred E. Driscoll (R) 
NEW MEXICO 
Thomas J. Mabry (D) 
NEW YORK 
*Thomas E. Dewey (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
R. Gregg Cherry (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
*Fred G. Aandahl (R) 


OHIO 
Thomas J. Herbert (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
Roy J. Turner (D) 
OREGON 
*Earl Snell (R) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
James H. Duff (R) 
RHODE ISLAND 
*John A. Pastore (D) 
SOUTH CAROLIN: 
J. Strom Thurmond ( 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
George T. Mickelson ( 
TENNESSEE 
*Jim Nance McCord ( 
TEXAS 
Beauford H. Jester (D 
UTAH 
Herbert M. Maw (D) 
VERMONT 
Ernest W. Gibson (R) 
VIRGINIA 
William M. Tuck (D) 
WASHINGTON 
Mon C. Wallgren (D) 
WEST VIRGINIE 
Clarence W. Meadows 
WISCONSIN 
*Walter S. Goodland 


WYOMING 
*Lester C. Hunt (D) 
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¥ 1. Under the English Flag 


Z 
_ The land now comprehended within the 
nited States once belonged to Spain, 
France, England, Holland and Sweden. 
‘Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
i enth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
‘and the border zone westward through 
‘California. France, moving down from 
‘Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
texed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
Palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
‘the seventeenth century, the English be- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 
present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 
Ware, seized their possessions. The so- 
called first Americans, the Indians, re- 
sisted the encroachments at their peril. 


_ Notwithstanding this varied interna- 
tional background, United States history 
has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
Unlike the Spanish-.and French, the English 
regarded their colonies as genuine exten- 
sions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English customs, institutions and 
speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
Ways underwent modification, but this 
arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
ness existence and, as time went on, from 
a growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearheading 
a much larger migration of Puritans into 
New England. Later in the century the 
Quakers occupied a midway region owned 
by William Penn, making Philadelphia 
their headquarters and fanning out in 
every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
colonies existed but the southernmost, 
Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
sion and to start anew in a land of greater 


opportunity. 

In time, other strains reinforced the 
original English population: French 
Huguenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and 


minor groups, including the Dutch and 
Swedes already on hand. African slaves, 
first introduced at Jamestown in 1619, 
were welcomed in all the colonies, though 
the economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in plantation production. Every- 
where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
ment. When they clashed with the English- 
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appointed governors, they usually won out 
by withholding appropriations. 


As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a succession 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion 
extended to the Mississippi. Spain fell 
heir to the country west of the river, 
though some years later Napoleon was 
temporarily to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation 


With the removal of the Gallic menace 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England’s 
change from her former policy of “salutary 
neglect” aroused active resentment. A 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetings 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mob 
demonstrations in America. Colonial home 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade, 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz- 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a few 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Concord 
and Lexington on April 19, 1775; but a 
year and more passed before the patriots 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde- 
pendence. The famous Declaration of July 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for 
the Second Continental Congress, justified 
revolution as the only means to guarantee 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Under 
George Washington as commander in chief 
the fighting shifted from New England into 
the middle states and then into the south. 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancient 
enemy, France, into the war; just four 
years later the British yielded to the Allies 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 1783 
recognized the United States as stretching 
to the Mississippi. 


The infant, though born and baptized, 
had yet to be weaned. The league of states, 
formed under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either to deal 
effectively with foreign countries, or to 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure unre- 
stricted domestic trade. Within the states, 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompted 
action to forbid primogeniture and tax- 
supported religions, and the Northern com- 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 1787 
extended to the territory north of the 
Ohio. Feebleness of government, combined 
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with social disturbances culminating in 
Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 
sober men tremble for the sanctity of 
property rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
interests and sections. 


The Constitution established a govern- 
ment of three separate and coordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others. Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state Officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate being 
chosen by the legislatures (a system which 
lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
and the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
clude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
1792, fulfilled the promise. 


Perhaps no convention would have rati- 
fied the Constitution if it had been realized 
that an indivisible Union would ensue. 
The framers, engaged in the practical task 
of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 
document that had contradictory implica- 
tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 
sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were more powerful than 
the nation, or that the nation overtopped 
the states. At one time or other nearly 
every legislature, given what it considered 
sufficient provocation, asserted the right of 
nullification or secession. Short of such ex- 
treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
immediately over the question of whether 
the Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
or narrowly to lessen it. 


Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
came a going concern, Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
ranging to pay at par the national debt 
and the war-incurred state debts and by 
creating a United States Bank modeled 
upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jeffer- 
son, veteran liberal and Washington’s Sec- 
retary of State. Fearing that the legislation 
would build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
he urged a strict interpretation of the Con- 
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stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose- — 
construction views. The French Revolution — 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian ~ 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists . 

in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition criti- 
cism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Reyolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new ~ 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver: 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Pioneer life begot an intense in- 
dividualism, fostered political and eco- 
nomic democracy, stimulated nationalism. 
In the South, by contrast, Eli Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin in 1791 opened 
the way for plantation agriculture and 
Negro slavery to expand westward beyond 
the Mississippi. The growth of manufac- 
turing in the Northeast introduced a third 
element into the scene. The rivalries of 
these sectional forces wove the principal 
strands of American history until the 
Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na- 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in 
the form of an embargo keeping merchant- 
men at home. Such measures failed, how- 
ever, and under Madison in 1812 Congress, 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly Western- 
ers, declared war on England. Unlike 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more- 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Can- 
ada. But the assaults on Canada miscar- 
ried, and Britain’s attempts at counter- 
invasion with veterans freed by Na- 
poleon’s defeat in 1814 fared little better. 


ertheless the war experience greatly 
erated American nationalism. In 1816 
ngress enacted the first protective tariff 
. chartered a new United States Bank 
e model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
antry acquired the Gulf region from 
ain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
by y successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
‘Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


_ Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
g Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
0 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
t of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
parallel marking her southern bound- 
should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 

discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
c. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825-— 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
nd the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
precipitated a crisis. 


_ Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive ten- 
dencies, whether from the slavocracy or 
the money power. When South Carolina 
‘nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
cale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
“over” the nation’s credit facilities. After 
ie years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
Van Buren, took over, but a business de- 
mee cesion following the Panic of 1837 so 
_ discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
_ Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in Office, 
however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
_ter with his unintended successor, John 
Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


: Within the free states these years wit- 
- nessed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public education, 
_ temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
_ women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
The moderate-minded, content with de- 
manding its exclusion from the territories, 
founded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
beginning with the election of 1840. The 
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Western expansionist zeal plus the ~ 
Southern desire for more slave territory 
elected James K, Polk over his Whig 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California and 
the territory eastward to Texas. American 
forces quickly overran northern Mexico 
and California, but a fiercely contested 
march from Vera Cruz through the moun- 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary hbe- 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately completed 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissension over the question of f 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died , 
in office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. The 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah and 
New Mexico territories to future judicial 
determination, and disposed of other dis- 
putes. But the settlement soon turned 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southern 
policies. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
authorizing slavery by “popular sover- 
eignty’ in the country west of Missouri 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a base 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com- 
promise. Guerrilla warfare followed in Kan- 
sas, while in the free states the old-time 
antislavery elements joined with dissident 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the Re- 
publican party. The Republicans insisted 
that slavery be kept out of all federal ter- 
ritories. Angry contests on the floors of 
Congress operated like a war of nerves, 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane at- 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insurrec- 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. When 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abraham 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic opposi- 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing to 
state-rights principles, seceded and estab- 
lished the Confederate States of America. 


For the hostilities that ensued, the 
North possessed the long-run advantage 
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of superior economic resources and man 
power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
prowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
ton. England, however, never went quite so 
far, and the Southern authorities failed 
also to reckon with the inspired leadership 
of President Lincoln, who taught his 
people that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country’s future 
but the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 
ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
E. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
countered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
swept around the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
ers proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
versalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be ac- 
complished, his assassination on April 15, 
1865, brought into office Andrew Johnson, 
who shared his views of reconstruction 
without his gifts of persuasion. Over John- 
son’s vetoes the Radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fledged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled Carpet- 
bag governments in power for several 
years more. 


5. Business and Government 


Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who naturally turned for favors 
to the dominant party. Despite economic 
depressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
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1893, this alliance of business and politics — 
governed the country almost uninter- 
ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 


eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 


A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 


In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to 
grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
Carpetbag states. A special commission, ~ 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats — 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 
Blaine whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the war (“waving the bloody 
shirt’) and by catering to the Northern 
veterans’ vote with generous pensions, 


Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition 
by underpaid workers, especially from 
Southern and Central Europe. 


Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback ine 
flation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protection succeeded with 
occasional setbacks until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
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‘arly concessions also to the Western de- 
land for free silver. During the Panic of 
893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
duced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 


_ Foreign relations refiected similar tend- 
encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
investment and sources of raw materials. 
“Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
“ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
‘plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
“sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
tle war” was prompted less by Wall Street 
than by a superheated sensational press, 
it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
‘through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
bean countries). About the same time 
‘Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
door” policy promised a growing trade with 
China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 


In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 

“preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,” and in his seven years 
breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reac- 
tionaries he put teeth into the enforcement 
of the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Con- 
gress into tightening control over rail- 
roads and industrial monopolies, and in- 
itiated measures for conserving the na- 
tion’s natural resources. William Howard 
Taft, his choice as successor, quietly pur- 
sued similar policies; but Taft’s endorse- 
ment of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
the reformers that, failing to prevent his 
renomination in 1912, they organized the 
Progressive party to run their idol “Teddy” 
again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 
position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power to express 
democratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
with magisterial authority to climax the 
earlier efforts at reform. The Underwood 


Tariff enacted the lowest rates since the 
Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act super- 
seded an outworn national banking sys- 
tem; and the Clayton Act created the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing. 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which 
some already possessed. 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggle began, the ad- 
ministration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and tradition- 
ally isolationist; only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin’s 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a 
few months after Wilson’s second election 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war on 
April 6, 1917. The government, racing 
against time, swiftly put the nation on a 
battle footing, enacting universal con- 
scription, taking over the railways, and 
regimenting industry, labor and agricul- 
ture. It was the country’s introduction to 
total war. In the spring of 1918 Yankee 
troops under General John J. Pershing 
helped repulse a great German drive on 
the Marne and then, in July, shared in the 
mighty Meuse-Argonne counteroffensive, 
which ended the struggle on November 11. 


At the Paris Peace Conference Wilson 
fought stubbornly for the democratic set- 
tlement he had earlier outlined under 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally his 
proposal of a League of Nations, which he 
saw as a sort of continuing peace confer- 
ence. At home the Republican-controlled 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senti- 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilson 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, that 
body under the two-thirds requirement 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tide 
was turning from wartime idealism to 
what Warren G. Harding, overwhelmingly 
elected by the Republicans in 1920, called 
‘normalcy.” Disclosures of corruption in 
high government circles hastened Hard- 
ing’s death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, who 
renewed his presidency by election a year 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herbert 
Hoover. All three, while keeping out of the 
League, nevertheless cooperated with some 
of its minor activities and, on their own, 
concluded a number of collective treaties 


for temporary naval disarmament and the 
outlawry of war. 


These part-way steps were offset, how- 
ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
a relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
tions, and a quota limitation on European 
immigration. ‘Rugged individualism” pro- 
duced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal” by the 
Democrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions for relief, ‘primed 
the pump” of business and agriculture to 
hasten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
range reforms to increase foreign trade 
through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
union activities, guarantee minimum 
wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
government-planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


7. World War Again 


Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
velt adopted the ‘good neighbor” policy, 
relinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
and transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
a mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
evidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Congress made provision for Philippine 
freedom in 1946. Relations with other 
parts of the world, however, posed increas- 
ing problems. As the Axis dictators and 
their Oriental partner, Japan, began over- 
running weaker peoples, Congress under 
isolationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
against his wish, to embargo munition sales 
to both victim and assailant; but public 
opinion forced a lifting of the ban after 
England and France in September, 1939, 
took up arms against Nazi aggression. Hit- 
ler’s subjugation of France the following 
June emboldened Roosevelt to more active 
steps, for crippled England now alone de- 
fended the Atlantic from totalitarian domi- 
nation. Congress at his behest voted vast 
sums for rearmament and adopted peace- 
time conscription, and Roosevelt, with- 
out consulting Congress, gave England fifty 
destroyers in exchange for a string of naval 
bases off North America. 


Isolationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
nounced Roosevelt’s “warmongering,” while 
he, still clinging to measures “short of 
war,” stressed insistently the gathering 
dangers to the American way of life—to 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 
The people responded by choosing him in 
1940 as their first third-term President. 
In March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
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lend-lease plan and soon began using the 

navy to safeguard the supplies en route. 
Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 

nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen- 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 

and gambling upon an Axis victory in 

Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- 

bor on December 7, clearing the way for 

the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and 

two of the Aleutians, as well as many 

Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 

against the United States. 


America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then in- 
vaded southern Italy and forced the govy- 
ernment’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Eisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 8, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
War was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 


Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the 
conflict. 


World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The At- 
lantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agerandizement, territorial or other,’ but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a different out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- 
tion, were reserved for later handling, 


Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s urging 
and with bipartisan support in America, 
had set up a successor to the League: the 
peacetime United Nations. Roosevelt, 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco; but his achievements in 
peace and war had already earned him a 
niche alongside America’s greatest Presi- 


“me 
international | organization, 
Bo prepons, Woods agreements 


ae of Northern Republicans and 
Democrats. Legislation was 


> First Continental Congress called by 


nies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
inia declared, “The distinctions be- 
ia Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
y Englanders are no more. I am not a 
Virginian but an American.” This Congress 
as in session only two months but 
passed inter-colonial resolutions calling 
1 xtensive boycott by the colonies 
gainst British trade. 


The following year most of the delegates 
7m the colonies were chosen by popular 
ction to attend the Second Continental 
ngress which indicated the reality of 
e thirteen-colony alliance. The Congress 
embled at Philadelphia on September 
775, a few months after war had actu- 
ally begun between the colonies and Eng- 
md. The Declaration of Independence, 
enned by Thomas Jefferson and signed by 
nost of the delegates in 1776, came a year 


Name 

Peyton Randolph, Va. 
‘Henry Middleton, S. C. 
Peyton Randolph, Va. 
John Hancock, Mass. 


f 
a Jay, N. Y. 
amuel Huntington, Conn. 
homas McKean, Pa. 
ohn Hanson, Md. 
lias Boudinot, N. J. 


‘Thomas Mifflin, Pa. ......... Meeks ABE 


Richard Henry Lee, Va. 
John Hancock, Mass. 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass. 
Arthur St. Clair, Pa. 
yrus Griffin, Va. 


of “wartime controls, 


The Continental Congresses 


Mienry Laurens, S. C. .......----2- sess seee 


of hosp ructi 

“prices” ‘attended the quick rel: xat 

industrial unr 
flared up throughout the land. The strik 
usually concluded with higher wage sca 
negotiated by the government. When th 
year 1946 closed, there remained m1 uch 
unfinished business both at home and 
abroad. 


after the first battle of the Revolutionary 
War at Lexington, April/19, 1775. rs 


The Second Continental Congress re=/* 
cruited an army to resist the British and ~ 
appointed George Washington as com- ~ 
mander-in-chief. On July 4, 1776, the — 
colonies declared their independence from 
the British and in the absence of unilat- — 
eral organization, managed to unite the 
resistance of the colonies until the Articles 
of Confederation were signed in 1781. The 
Articles provided more for a league of the 
thirteen states rather than central govern- 
ment. Each state had certain powers and 
allowed like power in less degree to the 
federal government. 


The United States was internationally 
recognized as an independent government 
when the Peace Treaty in 1783 recognized 
the United States as a nation bordered by 
Canada on the north, the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east, Spanish-owned Florida on the 
south and the Mississippi River on the 
west. 
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Presidents of the Continental Congresses 


Elected Born Died 

Boe ie Sept. 5, 1774 1723 1775 
Aste Oct. 22, 1774 Sede eae! 3 
Gecnsio May. 10, 1775 1723 1775 
Anan 4 May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Nir Boa Noy. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
Ain ayo Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
yen ens Sept. 28, 1779 1732 1796 
Somes July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
rer Nov. 5, 1781 ee 1783 
Shstoeey ae Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
apt tetee Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
Sts tains Noy. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
aeteed ois Noy. 23, 1785 . 1737 1793 
oeciree June 6, 1786 1738 1796 
PR ie Feb. 2, 1787 1735 1818 
Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 
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i THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


The unanimous DECLARATION of the thirteen united STATES OF 
AMERICA. " 


HEN, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to ¥ 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to f 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the : 
Jaws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
i of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
: separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long established, should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 


He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good. 


He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 


distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 


He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly 
firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose 
obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to 


encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations 
of lands, 


Ee has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 


He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. 


» 
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He has erected a multitude of new Aitoen ane! eee hither swar 
; ms of 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. brats Wi 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies 
Bi leciartures, Pp ng , without the consent 


ee has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the civil 
wer. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
stitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation: 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders. which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these States: 


For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 


For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same abso- 
lute rule into these colonies: : 


For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the forms of our governments: 


For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people. 


He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms: our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 


peace friends. 


WW therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in Gen- 
eral Congress assembied, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the good 
people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies, 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
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peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 


New Hampshire, 
Josiah Bartlett, 
Wm. Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 


Rhode Island. 


Step. Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 


Connecticut. 


Roger Sherman, 
Sam/’el Huntington, 
Wm. Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. 


New York. 
Wm. Floyd, 
Phil Livingston, 
Frans. Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 


Pennsylvania., 


Robt. Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benja. Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Geo. Clymer, 
Jas. Smith, 

Geo. Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
Geo. Ross. 


Massachusetts Bay. 


Saml. Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robt. Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 


Delaware. 
Caesar Rodney, 
Geo. Read, 
Thos. M’Kean. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


Virginia. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Th. Jefferson, 
Benja. Harrison, 
Thos. Nelson, Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 


North Carolina. 


Wm. Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 


o 
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South Carolina. 


Edward Rutledge, 
Thos. Heyward, Junr., 
Thomas Lynch, Junr., 
Arthur Middleton. 


New Jersey. 
Richd. Stockton, Maryland. i 
Jno. Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, Georgia. 
Fras. Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 
John Hart, Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, 
Abra. Clark, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Geo. Walton. 
IN CONGRESS 
JANUARY, 18, 1777. 
Ordered: 


That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names 
of the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United 
States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 


By order of Congress. 


Attest, CHas, THOMSON, 
Secy. 


A true copy. 
JOHN HANCOCK, 


JOHN HANCOCK, 
President. 


Presidt. 


As early as April 12, 1776, the legislature 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates 
to the Continental Congress to join with 
others in a declaration of separation from 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative 
was Virginia on May 15. 


On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia offered a resolution to the Conti- 
nental Congress to the effect “that these 
United Colonies are, and of right, ought 
to be, free and independent States, that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.” It was seconded by John 
Adams, and three days later a committee, 
including Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Robert R. Livingston 
and Roger Sherman was organized to “pre- 


pare a declaration to the effect of the said 
first resolution’. This committee brought 
in its draft on June 28. Congress adopted 
the resolution previously submitted on 
July 2 by a vote of 12 states voting unani- 
mously, Pennsylvania and Delaware divided 
and New York not voting until several days 
later. 


The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted on July 4, 1776. 


Most of the delegates signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence on August 2d but 
George Wythe (Va.) signed on August 27; 
Richard Henry Lee (Va.), Elbridge Gerry 
(Mass.) and Oliver Wolcott (Conn.) in 
September; Matthew Thornton (N. fais 
not a delegate until September, in Novem- 
ber; and Thomas McKean (Del.), although 
present on July 4, not until 1781 by special 


permission, having served in the army in 
the interim. 


CONSTITUTION 
of the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention of 
delegates from twelve of the thirteen original states in Philadelphia in May 
1787, Rhode Island failing to send a delegate. George Washington presided 
over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (originally 
a@ preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states and was 
to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect on the 
first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hampshire, the 
ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the Constitution 


in the following order: 


Delaware December 7, 1787 
Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 
New Jersey December 18, 1787 
Georgia January 2, 1788 
Connecticut January 9, 1788 
Massachusetts February 6, 1788 
Maryland April 28, 1788 
Outline of the 
ARTICLE I 


Sec. 1. Legislative in whom 
vested. 

Src. 2. House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
Representative—Representatives and direct 
taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
Officers, and of impeachment. 

Src. 8. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try impeach- 
ments—When President is tried, Chief Jus- 
tice to preside—Sentence. 

Sec. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed—At least one Session in 
each year. 

Sec. 5. Membership—Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 

Src. 6. Compensation —Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 

Src. 7. House to originate all revenue 
pills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
-—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
a law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
resolutions, etc. 

Src. 8. Powers of Congress. 

Src. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
pus—Bills of attainder, etc.—Taxes, how 
apportioned—No export duty—No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
from treasury, etc—No titular nobility— 
Officers not to receive presents, etc. 

Src. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 


cise of certain powers. 


powers; 


South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Virginia 

New York 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 


May 23, 1788 
June 21, 1788 
June 25, 1788 
July 26, 1788 
November 21, 1788 
May 29, 1790 


Constitution 
ARTICLE II 


Sec. 1. President; his term of Office 
—Electors of President; number and how 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day— 
Qualification of President—On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, 
death, etc.—President’s compensation—His 
oath of Office. 

Sec. 2. President to be commander in 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies. 

Sec. 3. President shall communicate to 
Congress—He may convene and adjourn 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc.— 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute laws, 
and commission Officers. 

Sec, 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes. 


ARTICLE III 


Sec. 1. Judicial powers—Tenure—Com- 
pensation. 

Src. 2. Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc.— 
Trial, where. 

Src. 3. Treason defined—Proof of—Pun- 
ishment of. 


ARTICLE IV 


Src. 1. Each State to give credit to 
the public acts, etc., of every other State. 

Src. 2. Privileges of citizens of each 
State—Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up—Persons held to service having 
escaped, to be delivered up. 

Src. 3. Admission of new States—Power 
of Congress over territory and other prop- 
erty. 

Src. 4. Republican form of government 
guaranteed—Each State to be protected. 


ARTICLE V 
Constitution; how amended—Proviso. 


ARTICLE VI 


Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
premacy of Constitution, treaties, and 
laws of the United States—Oath to sup- 
port Constitution, by whom taken—No 
religious test. 


ARTICLE VII 


What ratification shall establish Consti- 
tution. 


AMENDMENTS 
I. Religious establishment prohibited 
—Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 


II. Right to keep and bear arms, 


III. No soldier to be quartered in any 
house, unless, etc. 


IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
lated. 


V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 
lic use, without compensation. 


VI. Further provision respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions, 


The Constitution of the 


REAMBLE.—WE THE PEOPLE of the 

United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE I 
Section 1 


Legislative powers vested in Congress.— 
All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Section 2 


Composition of the House of Representa- 
tives—1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second Year by the People of the several 
States, and the Electors in each State 
shall have the Qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of 
the State Legislature. 


Qualifications of Representatives.—2. No 
Person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the Age of twenty- 
five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen 
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. Right of trial by jury secured. 


Vil ; 
VIII. Excessive bail or fines and cruel — 


punishments prohibited. 


IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- — 


tion. 
. Same subject; rights of States. 


x 
XI. Same subject; judicial powers con- 
strued. 


. Manner of choosing President and 
Vice President, 


. Slavery abolished. 


XIV. Citizenship; representation — Pub- 
lic debt. 

XV. Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 
cised. 

XVI. Taxes on incomes. 

XVII. Election of senators—Filling of va- 
cancies. 
XVIII. Prohibition. 

XIX. Suffrage; not to be denied because. 
of sex. 

XX. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 

XXI. Repeal of Prohibition. 


United States of America 


of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen, 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census.*—3. [Representatives 
and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other persons.] The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


Filling of vacancies in representation.— 
4. When vacancies happen in the Represen- 
tation from any State, the Executive Au- 


“The clause included in brackets is amended by the fourteenth amendment, second section. 
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hority thereof shall issue Writs of Elec- 
on to fill such Vacancies. 


_ Selection of officers; power of impeach- 


_ment.—5. The House of Representatives 


all chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 


cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
"peachment, 


Section 3* 
Senate—[1. The Senate of the 


Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 


-cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 


be assembled in Consequence of the first 


. 


Election, they shall be divided as equally 


as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 


cated at the expiration of the second Year, 


of the second Class at the Expiration of 


_the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 


One-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies.] 

Qualification of Senators.—3. No Person 
shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 


'Inhabitant of that State for which he 


shall be chosen. 


Vice-President to be President of Senate. 
—4. The Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

Selection of Senate officers; President 
pro tempore.—s5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 


Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment.—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
Office, and disqualification to hold and en- 


*The first paragraph of section three of article I of the Constitution of the Un 
paragraph two of the same section as relates to filling vacancies, are amended by 


to the Constitution. 


joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit 
under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 


Section 4 

Control of congressional elections.—1. 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators. 


Time for assembling of Congress.;—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 

Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its members; 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Each House 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may provide. 


Each house to determine its own rules.— 
2. Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for 
disorderly Behavior, and, with the Con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member. 


Journals and yeas and nays,—3:. Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas 
and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one 
fifth of those Present, be entered on the 
Journal. ‘ 

Adjournment.4. Neither House, during 
the Session of Congress shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting. 


Section 6 

Compensation and privileges of Members 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, ex- 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of the 


ited States, and so much of 
the seventeenth amendment 


+Amended by article XX, section 2, of the amendments to the Constitution. 
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Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
Speech or Debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other Place. 


Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the 
Authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a 
Member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. 


Section 7 
Revenue bills to originate in House.—1. 
All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 


Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
President.—2. Every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
be presented to the President of the United 
States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the Objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any 
Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 


Concurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
passed by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
lution, or Vote to which the Concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according -to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribea in the Case of a Bill. 
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Section 8 


General powers of Congress.* 


The Congress shall have Power.—1. To 
lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for 
the common Defence and general Welfare 
of the United States; but all Duties, Im- 
posts and Excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 


Borrowing of money.—2. To borrow 
money on the credit of the United States. 


Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate 
Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. 

Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4. To 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject of 


Bankruptcies throughout the United 
States. 
Money, weights and measures.—d5. To 


coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard 
of Weights and Measures. 


Counterfeiting.—6. To provide for the 
Punishment of counterfeiting and Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States. 


Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads. 


Patents and copyrights.—8. To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries. 


Inferior courts.—9. To constitute Tri- 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court. 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define and 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offenses against the 
Law of Nations. 


War; marque and reprisal—11. To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water. 


Armies.— 12. To raise and support 
Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall be for a longer Term than 
two Years. 


Navy.—13. To provide and maintain a 
Navy. 


Land and naval forces.—14. To make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces. 


Calling out militia——15. To provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions. 


Organizing, arming and disciplining mi- 
litia.—16. To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be 


~<a z ie ore ara. 
*By article XVI of the amendments to the Constitution, Congress is given the power to lay and collect taxes 


on incomes. 
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training the Militia accord- 
e discipline prescribed by Con- 


sive legislation over District of Co- 
ia.—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
| in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
ct (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
nay, by Cession of particular States, and 
acceptance of Congress, become the 
at of the Government of the United 
tes, and to exercise like Authority over 
_ Places purchased by the Consent of 
Legislature of the State in which the 
me shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
‘azines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
dful Buildings;—and 

To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 
ution.—18. To make all Laws which 
| be necessary and proper for carrying 
nto Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
_ other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
jion in the Government of the United 
tates, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 


; Section 9 
_ Migration or importation of certain per- 
‘sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
‘The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
‘sons as any of the States now existing shall 
1ink proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
‘hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
‘a tax or duty may be imposed on such Im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each Person, 


_ Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
rpended; exception.—2. The privilege of the 
PWrit of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
mended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
sor Invasion the public Safety may require 
Hit. 
a Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
prohibited —3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
post facto Law shall be passed. 
Capitation and other direct taxes.—4. No 
Sapitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
Jaid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
“numeration herein before directed to be 
saken.* 
_ Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 
Duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State. 
No preference to be given to ports of any 
State; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
2om shall be given by any Regulation of 
~ 


Jommerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
tate over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be 
ebliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
nnother, 


- *See sixteenth amendment, 
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and Account of the Receipts and Expend: 
tures of all public Money shall be pu 
lished from time to time. ab 


Titles of nobility not to be granted; a 
ceptance by government officers of favors 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- 


bility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office — 


of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept 


of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, — 
of any kind whatever, from any King, 


Prince, or foreign State. 


Section 10 


Limitations of the powers of the several — 


States.—1. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts or 
grant any Title of Nobility. s 


State imposts and duties.—2. No State 


shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or 
Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such 
Laws shall be subject to the Revision and 
Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of States. 
—3. No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of Tonnage, keep 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, 
enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 
Section 1 


The President; the executive power.—1. 
The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same Term, be 
elected, as follows: 


Appointment and qualifications of presi- 
dential electors.—2. Each State shall ap- 
point, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 
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equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector, 


Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.*—[The Electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two persons, of whom one at 

least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
such Majority, and have an equal Number 
of Votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no Per- 
son have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in 
like Manner.chuse the President. But in 
chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from 
each State having one Vote; A quorum for 
this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
Members from two-thirds of the States, 
- and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes of 
the Electors shall be the Vice-President. 
But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate should 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent.] 


Congress may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for casting their votes.— 
3. The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on 
which they shall give their Votes; which 
Day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 


Qualifications for the office of President.; 
—4. No person except a natural born Citi- 
zen, or a Citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the Office of 
President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty-five Years, 
and’ been fourteen Years a Resident within 
the United States. 


Filling vacancy in the office of Presi 


dent.t—5. In Case of the Removal of the 


President from Office, or of his Death, Res- — 


ignation, or Inability "to discharge the Pow- 


ers and Duties of the said Office, the same _ 


shall devolve on the Vice-President, 


and ~ 


the Congress may by Law provide for the ~ 


Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- — 


ability, both of the President and Vice- — 
President, declaring what Officer shall then © 


act as President, and such Officer shall act — 


accordingly, until the Disability be re- — 


moved, or a President shall be elected. 


Compensation of the President.—6. The — 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for ~ 


his Services, a Compensation, which shall 


neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 


ing the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 


within that Period any other Emolument | 


from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath to be taken by the President.—7. _ 


Before he enter on the Execution of his © 


Office, he shall take the following Oath or 
Affirmation:—“I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Section 2 
The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant reprieves and par- 


dons.—l. The President shall be Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
Service of the United States; he may re- 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offenses against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment, 


President may, with concurrence of Sen- 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
etc.; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
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Power, by and with the Advice and Consent ~ 


of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 


Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su- — 


preme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, 


not herein otherwise provided for, 
which shall be established by Law; but the 
Congress may by Law vest the Appoint- 


*This clause has been superseded by the twelfth amendment. 
tFor qualifications of the Vice President, see article XII of the amendments. 
tAmended by article XX, sections 3, and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution, 


whose Appointments are — 
and — 
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of such inferior Officers, as they 
proper, in the President alone, in 
Courts of Law, or in the Heads of De- 
ments. ' 


“President may fill vacancies in office 
during recess of Senate.—3. The President 
shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
1at may happen during the Recess of the 
ate, by granting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of their next Ses- 
sion. 

Section 3 


_ President to give advice to Congress; 
ay convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
ons; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
ws executed and commission all officers. 
He shall from time to time give to the 
ongress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
ion such Measures as he shall judge 
Mecessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
agreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
1 Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


; Section 4 

All civil officers removable by impeach- 
ment.—1. The President, Vice-President 
d all civil Officers of the United States, 
all be removed from Office on Impeach- 
| ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors, 
ARTICLE III 
; Section 1 

* Srndicial power; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
| Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for their Services a Compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their 
me ence in Office. 


Section 2 

SP yurisdiction of Federal courts.*—1. The 
judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
Versies to which the United States shall 


be a Party;—to Controversies between two 
or more States;—between a State and 
Citizens of another State;—between Citi- 
zens of different States;—between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. 


Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make, 


Trial of all crimes, except impeachment, 
to be by jury.—3. The trial of all Crimes, 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 


Section 3 

Treason defined; conviction of.—1. Trea- 
son against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying War against them, or, in 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or 
on Confession in open Court. 


Congress to declare punishment for 
treason; proviso.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment of 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1 

Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of other 
States.—Full Faith and Credit shall be 
given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedings 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2 

Privileges of citizens.—1. The Citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the several 
States. 

Extradition between the several States. 
—2. A Person charged in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall 


*This section is abridged by article XI of the amendments. 


escaping into another, shall, 


eras held to jens, or service in one 
ate, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
No Person held to Service or Labour 
one State, under the Laws thereof, 
in Conse- 
yuence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
» discharged from such Service or Labour, 
ut shall be delivered up on Claim of the 


Section 3 
“New States.—1. New States may be ad- 


mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 


rected within the Jurisdiction of any 


_ other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 


parts of States, without the Consent of 


the Legislatures of the States concerned as 


well as of the Congress. 


Regulations concerning territory. — 2. 
The Congress shall have Power to dispose 


- of and make all needful Rules and Regu- 
lations respecting the Territory or other 


Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to Prejudice any Claims of 
the United States, or of any particular 
State. 


Section 4 
Republican form of government and pro- 
tection guaranteed the several States.— 
The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion; and on Application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) 

against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V 


Ways in which the Constitution can be 
amended.—The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the Application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any Manner affect the first and 


ee  _______ 


*See thirteenth amendment. 


“ARTICLE vi 


Debts contracted under the conf 
tion secured.—1. All Debts contract 
Engagements entered into, before ~ 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
valid against the United States under 
Constitution, as under the wee 


Constitution, laws and treaties 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Cc 
stitution, and the Laws of the Unit 
States shall be made in Pursuance there 
and all Treaties made, or which shall De 
made, under the Authority of the United L 
States, shall be the supreme Law of © 
Land; and the Judges in every State sha 1 
be bound thereby, any Thing in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the Con- 
trary notwithstanding. ci 


Who shall take constitutional oath; ao 
religious test as to official qualificatio: 
8. The Senators and Representatives © 
fore mentioned, and the Members of 
several State Legislatures, and all ex 
tive and judicial Officers, both of — 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religi 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica - 
tion to any Office or public Trust unde =} ie 
the United States. 


om 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considered adopted J 
when ratified by nine States—The Ratifi- 
cation of the Conventions of nine State 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of — 
this Constitution between the States 
ratifying the Same. 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of : 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sey] 
tember in the Year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the In- © 
dependence of the United States of America th 


subscribed our Names. 


G°, WASHINGTON 
President and Deputy from Virginia — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John Langdon Nicholas Gilman a ae 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 


CONNECTICUT 
Wm Saml Johnson Roger Sherman 


NEW YORK 
Alexander Hamilton 


NEW JERSEY 


Wm. Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 


Wil: Livingston 
David Brearley 


ELAWARE 
Gunning Bedford Jun 
Richard Bassett 


MARYLAND r 
Dan: of St Thos Jenifer 


following amendments from Articles 
r inclusive were proposed at the first 
of the first Congress which con- 
Sash York City on gee 4, 1789, 


20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 195, 1789; 
2 Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Caro- 
lan. 19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 
; Delaware, Jan. 28, 1790; Pennsyl- 


_ ARTICLE I 
dom of religion, speech, of the press, 
ght of petition.—Congress shall make 
respecting an establishment of re- 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
or abridging the freedom of 
or of the press; or the right of the 


the Government for a redress of griev- 


ARTICLE II 
1t of people to bear arms not to be 
inged.—A well regulated Militia, being 
sary to the security of a free State, 
right of the people to keep and bear 
, Shall not be infringed. 


= ARTICLE III 

artering of troops. —No Soldier shall, 
e of peace be quartered in any house, 
out the consent of the Owner, nor in 
e of war, but in a manner to 'be pre- 


ARTICLE IV 

sons and houses to be secure from 
sonable searches and seizures.—The 
of the people to be secure in their 
ns, houses, papers, and effects, against 
asonable searches and seizures, shall 
be violated, and no Warrants shall 
, but upon probable cause, supported 
ath or affirmation, and particularly 
ibing the place to be searched, and 
persons or things to be seized. 


a ARTICLE V 

rials for crimes; just compensation for 
vate property taken for public use.—No 
rson shall be held to answer for a capi- 


_ AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless — 


Wm Blount — 
Hu Williamson — ; D 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
Pierce Butler 


k GEORGIA ; 
William Few Abr Baldwin y 


Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. Bae 


J. Rutledge» 
Charles Pinckney 


on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 


Jury, except in cases arising in the land or © 


naval forces, or in the Militia, when in 


actual service in time of War or public 


danger; nor shall any person be subject 


for the same offence to be twice put in ~ 


jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 


pelled in any criminal case to be a witness : 


against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 


for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 
Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer- 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 


and public trial, by an impartial jury of 


the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII 

Civil rights in civil suits.——In suits at 
common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Excessive bail, fines and punishments 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not he 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 
Reserved rights of people——The enu- 
meration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


Powers not delegated, reserved to states 
and people respectively—The powers not 


delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


[The Eleventh Amendment was proposed 


to the several states by the Third Congress 
on March 5, 1794, and declared effective 
January 8, 1798.) 


ARTICLE XI 
Judicial power of United States not to 


extend to suits against a State—The Ju- 


dicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or _ prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State. 


[The Twelfth Amendment was submitted 
to the legislatures of the states by the 
Eighth Congress on December 12, 1803, and 
became part of the Constitution Septem- 
ber 25, 1804.) 


ARTICLE XII 


Present mode of electing President and 
Vice-President by electors.*—The Electors 
shall meet in their respective states and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted;—The person having the great- 
est number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of 


ot ae) ee eee ee 
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March next following, then the Vi 
President shall act as President, as in t 
case of the death or other constitution: 
disability of the President. The person ha’ 
ing the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if 


such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 


two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no per=— 


son constitutionally ineligible to the office — 
of President shall be eligible to that of 


Vice-President of the United States. 


[The Thirteenth Amendment was offered 


» 


to the several states by the Thirty-eighth 
Congress on February 1, 1865, and declared © 


in force December 18, 1865.] 


ARTICLE XIII 


Section 1 
Slavery prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punish-— 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within — 


‘ 


j 


; 


the United States, or any place subject to F 


their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 


‘ 


Congress given power to enforce this | 
article——Congress shall have power to en=— 
force this article by appropriate legislation. © 


[The Fourteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the legislature by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress on June 16, 1866 and was approved 
July 28, 1868.] 


ARTICLE XIV 
Section 1 


Citizenship defined privileges of citizens. 


—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Section 2 


Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among 


the several States according to their re- 


spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 


*Amended by article XX, sections 3 and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution. 
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ans not taxed. But when the right to 
e at any election for the choice of 
tors for President and Vice-President 
the United States, Representatives in 
ngress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
rs of a State, or the members of the 
egislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
venty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
nited States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
pt for participation in rebellion, or other 
ne, the basis of representation therein 
all be reduced in the proportion which 
e number of such male citizens shall 
ar to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Section 3 
‘Disqualification for office; removal of 
flisability—-No person shall be a Senator 
r Representative in Congress, or elector 
pf President and Vice-President, or hold 
any Office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
Member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
dicial officer of any State, to support 
he Constitution of the United States, shall 
aye engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


e Section 4 

_ Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
Public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
Services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
pellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
Shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any 
}elaim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
Claims shall be held illegal and void. 


t Section 5 
. ' Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 

\[The Fifteenth Amendment was submitted 
to the State Legislatures by the Fortieth 
Congress on February 27, 1869, and de- 
clared in force March 30, 1870.| 


Ay ARTICLE XV 


Section 1 
Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
shed.—The right of citizens of the United 


*Repealed by article XXI, effective December 5, 1933. 


States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


Section 2 
Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle-——The Congress shall have power to 
ane this article by appropriate legisla- 
ion, : 


[The Sizteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the States by the Sixty-first Congress on 
July 12, 1909, and became effective Feb- 
ruary 25, 1913.] 
ARTICLE XVI 

Taxes on income; Congress given power 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


[The Sixty-second Congress proposed the 
Seventeenth Amendment on May 16, 1912, 
and it became a part of the Constitution 
on May 31, 1913.] 


ARTICLE XVII 


Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, that the legislature of 
any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 


[The Eighteenth or Dry Law Amendment 
was submitted to the legislatures of the 
several states by the Sixty-fifth Congress 
and on January 20, 1919, it was announced 
the amendment would be in full force on 
January 16, 1920.] 


ARTICLE XVIII* 


Manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, 
prohibited.—1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 


78 


into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Congress and the Several States given 
concurrent power to pass appropriate legis- 
lation to enforce this article——2. The Con- 
gress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Provisions of article to become opera- 
tive, when adopted by three-fourths of the 
States.—8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


[The Nineteenth or Equal Suffrage Amend- 
ment was proposed to the states by the 
Sizty-sizth Congress on May 19, 1919, and 
ratified on August 26, 1920.]| 


ARTICLE XIX 


The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex.—The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation, 


[The Twentieth or “Lame Duck” Amend- 
ment was proposed to the legislatures by 
the Seventy-second Congress on March 3, 
1932, and ratified by the thirty-sixth state 
on January 23, 1933. Sections 1 and 2 be- 
came effective October 15, 1933.] 


ARTICLE XX 


Section 1 
Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of January, and 
the terms of Senators and Representatives 
at noon on the 3d day of January, of the 
years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 
Section 2 
Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on the 3d day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 


Section 3 
Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
If, ot the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before 
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the time fixed for the beginning of his 


term, or if the President elect shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-President 
elect shall act as President until a Presi- — 


* 


dent shall have qualified; and the Congress ‘ 


may by law provide for the case wherein 


neither a President elect nor a Vice=- — 
President elect shall have qualified, de- 


claring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 


~~ 


act accordingly until a President or Vice- 


President shall have qualified. 


Section 4 
Power of Congress in Presidential suc- 
cession.—The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Repre- 


sentatives may choose a President when- : 


ever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them. 
Section 5 
Time of taking effect.—Sections 1 and 2 
shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this 
article. 
Section 6 
Ratification.—This article shall be in- 


operative unless it shall have been ratified — 


as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 


[The Twenty-first Amendment, repealing 
prohibition, was proposed by the second 
session of the Seventy-second Congress on 
February 20, 1933, and became effective 
with ratification by Utah, the thirty-sizth 
state to ratify, on December 5, 1933.] 


ARTICLE XXI 


Section 1 
Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The 
eighteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2 


Transportation of intoxicating liquors.— ~ 
The transportation or importation into any ~ 


State, Territory, or possession of the United 


States for delivery or use therein of in- — 


toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3 


Ratification.—This article shall be in- 


operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 


conventions in the several States, as pro- — 


vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


y a 
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On September 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 
ing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
ngland with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
bound for Virginia to establish a private 
permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
riving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 


Z The Mayflower Compact 


forty-two of the passengers signed the 
famous “Mayflower Compact” as the boat 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod Harbor. 
A small detail of the Pilgrims, led by Wil- 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place for 
permanent settlement landed at what is 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, n.s. 


ber 11 (November 21, new style calendar), The text of the compact follows: 


_ 3N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal 
: Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, 
_ Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 
_ Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
_ in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually 
_ in the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
_ gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
_ Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 
_ frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, from 
_ time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General good 
_ of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 
_ In Wirness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 
_ eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, 
_ France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno Domini, 
1620 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 
Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White 
Edward Doten 


ohn Ridgate 
hristopher Martin 


Lincoln's Gettysburg Address 


‘The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
ost noted battles of the Civil War, was 
ought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. On No- 
ember 19, 1863, the field was dedicated 
S a national cemetery by President Lin- 
Oln in a two-minute speech that was to 
ecome immortal. At the time of its de- 


what we say here, 


have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
great task remaining before 


- 
: 
{ 
sense, we canno 
devotion to that cause for w 
, 


we here highly resolve that these dead sha 
“under God shall have a new birth of freedom, 
‘by the people, for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


Historians differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 passengers were aboard. 


livery the speech was relegated to the in- 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hour 
address by Edward Everett, the leading ora- 
tor of the time, caught the headlines. 

The following is the text of the address 
revised by President Lincoln from his own 
notes: 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
F* new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We hav : : f 
as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we ‘should do this, But, in a larger 
t dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is ae Mes spurered as 

i the unfinished work which they who foug ere 
1 le ie peat is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
hich they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
ll not have died in vain, that this nation 


e come to dedicate a portion of that field 


and that government of the people, 


The first official American flag, known as 
the Grand Union Flag of the Continental 
Congress, was displayed on Prospect Hill 
in the American lines besieging Boston on 
January 1, 1776. It had thirteen red and 
white stripes, with the red cross of St. 
George superimposed on the white cross of 
St. Andrew upon a blue field in the upper 
right corner. On June 14, 1777, almost a 
year after the Declaration of Independence, 
the Continental Congress adopted the de- 
sign which supplanted the last vestige 
of British influence in the flag. It was re- 
solved that “The flag of the United States 
shall be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, with a union of thirteen stars of 
white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” Although the thirteen stars 
were usually arranged in a circle, many 
other arrangements were evolved. No 
change in the design or number of stars 
was made until January 13, 1794, when 
Congress voted to add two stars and two 
stripes on the admission of Vermont and 
Kentucky to the union. In 1818, there were 
twenty states in the union with prospects 
of more to join. On April 18, 1818, Congress 
voted to perpetuate the original thirteen 
states by fixing the number of stripes as 
seven red and six alternate white stripes, 
with the number of stars in the blue field 
to correspond with the number of states 
in the union. Arizona and New Mexico 
added the last two of the present forty- 
eight stars to the flag on the date of their 
admission to the union on July 4, 1912. — 


Flag Etiquette 


(Public Law 829—77th Congress) 
(Chapter 806—2d Session) 
(H. J. Res. 359) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved 
June 22, 1942, entitled ‘‘Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United States 
of America,’’ 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
lic Law Numbered 628, approved June 22, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States of America,” be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


That the following codification of exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, 
established for the use of such civilians or 


History of The Flag 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


During the Civil War, the Confederate _ 
Congress in session at Richmond, Va., in 
1863, approved the design of a white flag, 
twice the length of the width and the field — 
a red square two-thirds the width of the 
flag, containing a blue St. Andrew’s Cross — 
separated by a white fillet, and adorned 
with white stars to the number of the 
Confederate States. Later in 1865, a broad 
transverse strip of red was added to the 
white portion of the flag. Bs 

It has not been definitely proven that 
Betsy Ross designed and made the first” 
American flag of stripes and stars. The 
first public statement was made by William 
J. Canby, grandson of Betsy Ross, on 
March 14, 1870, before the Historical So-— 
ciety of Pennsylvania. Mr. Canby, on later — 
investigation, found no official document by 
Congress concerning the thirteen-striped, 
thirteen-starred flag before June 14, 1777. 
The story that George Washington, Robert © 
Morris and George Ross as representatives | 
from Congress visited Betsy Ross in June, — 
1776, with a request to design the flag is 
of general knowledge. There is no record 
of the adoption of any flag design by Con- 
gress prior to June 1777. The only record 
pertaining to Betsy Ross is in Harrisburg, 
Pa., in the form of a voucher dated May 29, 
1777 for fourteen pounds and some shil- 
lings for flags she made for the Pennsyl- 
vania navy. . 

The present laws governing the display 
of the flag were not confirmed by Congress > 
until June 22, 1942. ; 


civilian groups or organizations as may not 
be required to conform with regulations 
promulgated by one or more executive de- | 
partments of the Government of the 
United States. a 

Src. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to ™ 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun- | 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- > 
Staffs in the open. However, the flag may © 
be displayed at night upon special occa-~ 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa-~ 
triotic effect. : 

(0) The flag should be hoisted briskly > 
and lowered ceremoniously, 


days when the weather permits, especially 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugura-_ 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln’s Birthday, 
February 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb= 


22; Army Day, April 6; Easter Sun- 
variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 
‘in May; Memorial Day (half-staff until 
mn), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Inde- 
dence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
nday in September; Constitution Day, 
tember 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
vy Day, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
ber 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
hursday in November; Christmas Day, 
ecember 25; such other days as may be 
proclaimed by the President of the 
hited States; the birthdays of States 
tes of admission); and on State holi- 


e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
ther permitting, on or near the main 
Iministration building of every public 
nstitution. 
_ (f) The flag should be displayed in or 
lear every polling place on election days. 
(g) The flag should be displayed during 
thool days in or near every schoolhouse. 
‘Sec, 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
hat is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
er of that line. 
(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
4 float in a parade except from a staff, or as 
provided in subsection (7). 
(0) The flag should not be draped over 
he hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
pr of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
ag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
hall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
lamped to the radiator cap. 
‘(c) No other flag or pennant should be 
laced above or, if on the same level, to the 
ight of the flag of the United States of 
erica, except during church services 
onducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
church pennant may be flown above 
flag during church services for the 


merica, when it is displayed with another 
ag against a wall from crossed Stafis, 
iould be on the right, the flag’s own 
ight, and its staff should be in front of 
staff of the other flag. 
(e) The flag of the United States of 
erica should be at the center and at the 
ighest point of the group when a number 
flags of States or localities or pennants 
‘societies are grouped and displayed from 
ffs. 
(f) When flags of States, cities, or locali- 
ies, or pennants of societies are flown on 
@ same halyard with the flag of the 
Mnited States, the latter should always be 


tt. No such flag or pennant may be placed 
ove the flag of the United States or to 

right of the flag of the United States. 
49) When flags of two or more nations 


are displayed, they are to be flown from 
Separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that 

of another nation in time of peace. ’ 

(2) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union 
first, from the building. 

(7) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 

(7) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

(kK) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. 
When displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s right 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
Any other flag so displayed in the chancel 
or on the platform should be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s left as he faces 
the congregation or audience, But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a 
church or public auditorium elsewhere 
than in the chancel or on the platform it 
shall be placed in the position of honor at 
the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue or 
monument, 

(m) The fiag, when flown at half-staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position, The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered for the 
day. By ‘“half-staff” is meant lowering the 
flag to one-half the distance between the 
top and bottom of the staff. Crepe stream- 
ers may be affixed to spearheads or flag- 
staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a 
casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left 
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drapery of any sort whatsoever, 


be 


) , : ne y 
& 4. That no disrespect should be 


shown to the flag of the United States of 


America, the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, 


State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
PHOTO: | 


_ (a) The flag should never be displayed 
with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. 


(bo) The flag should never touch any- 
_ thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 


floor, water, or merchandise. 


(ce) The flag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 


-(d) The flag should never be used as 
never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the 


middle, and the red below, should be used 


for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 


_ front of a platform, and for decoration in 


general, 
(e) The flag should never be fastened, 


displayed, used, or stored in such a manner 


as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, 
or damaged in any way. 


_.\ (f) The flag should never be used as a 


covering for a ceiling. 
(g) The flag should never have placed 


‘upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 


to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, fig- 
ure, design, picture, or drawing of any 
nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for 
advertising purposes in any manner what- 
soever. It should not be embroidered on 
such articles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
and the like, printed or otherwise im- 
pressed on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
thing that is designed for temporary use 
and discard; or used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform. Advertising 
signs should not be fastened to a staff or 
halyard from which the flag is flown. 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, should be destroyed in a digni- 
fied way, preferably by burning. 

Sec. 5. That during the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the flag or when the 
flag is passing in a parade or in a review, 
all persons present should face the flag, 
stand at attention, and salute. Those pres- 
ent in uniform should render the military 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 


*William Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote “The American’s Creed’’ ir 
1917. It was accepted by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American people on April 3, tei ; 
y Written by Francis Belamy in August, 1892, then a member of the editorial staff of The Youth’s Compani 


in Boston, 


touch the — 


LO 


be 


should salute in th dk orp 
should stand at attention. 
salute by placing the right k } 
heart. The salute to the flag in th 
column should be rendered at the | 
the flag passes. 

Sec. 6. That when the national anth 
is played and the flag is not displayed, 
present should stand and face toward t. 
music. Those in uniform should salute a 
the first note of the anthem, retainin 
position until the last note. All oth 
should stand at attention, men remov 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed 
all present should face the flag and salut 

Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiance t 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the 
of the United States of America and t 
the Republic for which it stands, one 
tion indivisible, with liberty and jus 
for all,’ be rendered by standing with 
right hand over the heart. However, civ 
ians will always show full respect to 
flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall ren 
the military salute. ie 

Src. 8. Any rule or custom pertainin 
to the display of the flag of the Unite 
States of America, set forth herein, mai 
altered, modified, or repealed, or addition 
rules with respect thereto may be pre 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief 
the Army and Navy of the United Stat 
whenever he deems it to be appropri 
or desirable; and any such alteration « 
additional rule shall be set forth in 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 
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The American's Creed* 


“I believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just power 
are derived from the consent of the g 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a so 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab. 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for wh ch 
American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. a 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect 
flag, and to defend it against all enemi 


The Pledge to the Flagt a 
S " 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Re 
public for which it stands, one Nation, in 
divisible, with liberty and justice for al 


yeas r } 
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The Star-Spangled Banner 


Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 


iA As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
} Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 
¢ *T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
ij O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
, III 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and wild war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the pow’ that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term on 
December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


| O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
| 
| 


“Tn the discussions to which this interest 
as given rise, and in the arrangements 
y which they may terminate, the occasion 
as been deemed proper for asserting as a 
rinciple in which rights and interests of 
e€ United States are involved, that the 
erican continents, by the free and in- 
ependent condition which they have as- 
med and maintain, are henceforth not 
be considered as subjects for future 
lonization by any European power... . 
€ owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
icable relations existing between the 


United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any Huropean 
power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 


84 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was born on February 22 (February 11, 
old style), 1732, in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. His early training was as a sur- 
veyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide, in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the mi- 
litia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, a 
widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As a militiaman, he had been exposed 
to the arrogance of the British officers, 
and his experience as a planter with 
British commercial restrictions increased 
his anti-British sentiment. He opposed 
the Stamp Act of 1765 and after 1770 be- 
came increasingly prominent in organizing 
resistance. A delegate to the Continental 
Congress, Washington was selected as 
commander in chief of the Continental 
Army and took command at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on July 3, 1775. 


Inadequately supported and sometimes 
covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
Washington conducted the war on the pol- 
icy of avoiding major engagements with the 
British and wearing them down by haras- 
sing tactics. His able generalship, along 
with the French alliance and the growing 
weariness within Britain, brought the war 
to a conclusion with the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 


The chaotic years under the Articles of 
Confederation led Washington to return 
to public life in the hope of promoting the 
formation of a strong central government. 
He presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention and yielded to the universal de- 
mand that he serve as first President. In 
Office, he sought to unite the nation in the 
service of establishing the authority of new 
government at home and abroad. Greatly 
distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
ton-Jefferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
tain neutrality but actually sympathized 
more with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
mous reelection in 1792, his second term 
was dominated by the Federalists. His 
Farewell Address rebuked the spirit of 
party and warned against foreign entangle- 
ments, 


He died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
1799. Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
ington gave a public impression of auster- 
ity, though he was capable of gaiety in 
private. His life was characterized by a 
strict sense of duty to his people, his 
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state and his nation. The standard bloga 
raphies are by Fitzpatrick, Ford, Hughes 
and Stephenson. ; 


JOHN ADAMS — 
was born on October 30 (Octobef 19, old © 
style), 1735, at Braintree, Massachusetts. — 
A Harvard graduate, he considered teach- 
ing and the ministry but finally turned to 
the law and was admitted to the bar in 
1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, served as 
lawyer for patriots indicted by the British 
and, by the time of the Continental Con- 
gresses, was in the vanguard of the move- 
ment for independence. In 1778 he was 
sent to France. Subsequently he helped 
negotiate the peace treaty with Britain, © 
and in 1785 became the U. S. envoy to © 
London. Resigning in 1788, he was elected — 
Vice President under Washington, and ~ 
was reelected in 1792. : 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became ~ 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’s inde- 
pendent policy averted a war with France 
but completed the break with Hamilton 
and the right-wing Federalists while, at 
the same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 
The split between Adams and Hamilton ~ 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He © 
later conducted a long correspondence © 
with Jefferson and they died on the same 
day, July 4, 1826. : 


Stout, somewhat vain and _ irascible, ~ 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of the United States (1787) con- 
tains original and striking if conservative ~ 
political ideas. He married Abigail Smith 
in 1764, and their life together was long ~ 
and notably happy. The standard biog- — 
raphies are by Morse and Chinard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
was born on April 13 (April 2, old style), 
1743, at Shadwell in Goochland (now 
Albermarle) County, Virginia. A William 
and Mary graduate, he studied law but © 
from the start showed an interest in — 
science and philosophy. His literary skill — 
and political clarity brought him to the © 
forefront of the revolutionary movement — 
in Virginia. As delegate to the Continen- ~ 
tal Congress, he drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, In 1776 he entered the 


mprehensive reform program looking 
ard the abolition of feudal survivals in 
d tenure and the separation of church 


Jtional limitations on his power combined 
7 his own lack of executive energy 
sed an unsatisfactory administration, 
minating in Jefferson’s virtual abdica- 
On when the British invaded Virginia in 
1781. He now retired to his beautiful home 
it Monticello, to his wife, Martha Wayles 
elton, whom he had married in 1772 
md who died in 1782, and to his children. 


Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85)’ 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
press in 1783, he helped lay down the 
ecimal system and drafted basie reports 
the organization of the western lands. 
1785 he was appointed minister to 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
ie had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1790 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
ment, Jefferson came to believe that Hamil- 
ton contemplated the establishment of a 
monarchy. Growing differences resulted 
in Jefferson’s resignation on December 31, 
1793. 


Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1800 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
votes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Reelected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
wars in Europe, employing to this end the 
unpopular embargo policy. 


After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
of interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
music. Economically his conception of de- 
mocracy presupposed an essentially rural 
community of small freeholds; but his deep 
and abiding faith in the common man pro- 


vides inspiration for future generations. 
The standard biographies are by Chinard, 
Bowers, Kimball and Randall. 


JAMES MADISON 
was born in Port Conway, Virginia, on 
March 16 (March 5, old style), 1751. A 
Princeton graduate, he threw himself into 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central government 


'and as recorder of the debates; and he sub- 


sequently wrote, in collaboration with 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, the 
Federalist papers to aid the campaign for 
the adoption of the Constitution, 


In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial 
program and his pro-British leanings in 
foreign policy, Retiring from Congress in 
1797, he continued active in Virginia and 
drafted the Virginia Resolution protesting 
the Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy 
with Jefferson made him natural choice for 
Secretary of State after 1800. 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 47 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 6 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payne 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brought a 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension 
with Britain culminated in the War of 
1812—a war for which the United States 
was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the nation’s 
energies. Madison was reelected in 1812, 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the 
Federalist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the 
British actually captured Washington and 
forced Madison to flee to Virginia. 


In his domestic program, Madison ca- 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies that 
he had resisted twenty years before, sign- 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank 
and a higher tariff. Following his presi- 
dency, he remained in retirement in Vir- 
ginia until his death on June 28, 1836. 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madison 
had a strong and acute political intelli- 
gence but lacked executive force. The 
standard lives are by Hunt, Brant and 
Rives. 


JAMES MONROE 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. A William and 
Mary graduate, he served in the army dur- 
ing the first years of the Revolution and 


f fe) 
m rarried Eliza Kortright. 


ey. ‘Fearing: centralization, Monroe opposed 
_ the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
- senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
Was appointed minister to France where his 
° ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
_ ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 
few years he was active in various conti- 
nental negotiations. 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the war he 
_ vainly sought a field command and served 
as acting Secretary of War in the last 
‘stages, 


Elected President in 1816 with 183 
electoral votes to 34 for the Federalist 
Rufus King, Monroe, the last of the Vir- 
| ginia dynasty, pursued the course of syste- 
matic tranquilization which won for his 
r,t terms the name “the era of good feelings.” 
44 Reelected without opposition in 1820, he 
a : continued Madison’s surrender to the 
Hamiltonian domestic program, signed the 
* Missouri Compromise, acquired Florida 
and, with the able assistance of his Secre- 
tary of State, John Quincy Adams, pro- 
hg mulgated the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, de- 
; claring against foreign colonization or in- 
ft tervention in the Americas. He died in New 
ee York City on July 4, 1831. 


A sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
roe possessed qualities of judgment rather 
than of leadership. The standard biogra- 
phies are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


3 JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
was born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree, 
Massachusetts, the son of John Adams. He 
spent his early years in Europe with his 
, father, graduated from Harvard and en- 
3 tered law practice. His anti-Jeffersonian 
P newspaper articles won him political at- 
t tention. In 1794 he became minister to the 
| Netherlands, the first of several diplomatic 
posts which occupied him until his return 
to Boston in 1801. In 1797 he married 
Louisa Catherine Johnson. 


In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
nominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
displays of independence on such issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
caused his party to compel his resignation 
and ostracize him socially. In 1809 Madison 


orship of Jefferson. In 1786 he 


don, In 1817 Monroe appointed 
retary of State where he ‘served 
distinction, gaining Florida from 
without hostilities and playing an 
part with Monroe in formulating ” 
Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate r. 
a majority of electoral votes in 182 
Adams, with the support of Henr Cla 
was elected in the House over Andr 
Jackson who had the original pluralit 
Adams had ambitious plans of governme 
activity to foster internal improvem 
and promote the arts and Scleneeoas b 
congressional obstructionism combin 
with his own unwillingness or inability. 
play the role of a politician meant a 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Qu 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected 
the House of Representatives 
though nominally a Whig, he hicks, 
ever an independent course. He led t. 
fight to force Congress to receive 
slavery petitions and fathered the Smit 
sonian Institution. 


Stricken on the floor of the House, he 
died on February 23, 1848. Tactle 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and say 
debater, Adams spared neither himself 
his enemies. His long and detailed D 
gives a unique picture of the personalit 
and politics of the times. The stan 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. 


ANDREW JACKSOD 
was born on March 15, 1767, in what i 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, Sout 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified 
for law practice but found time for such 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock: 
fighting and dueling. His marriage t 
Rachel Overton Robards in 1791 was com 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertaintie 
about the status of her divorce. Durin; 
the seventeen nineties Jackson served i 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 
federal Senate and the Tennessee ely 
court. 


After some years as a country gentleman, 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville, 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks. 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Bend 
in 1814; subsequently he became a major 
general and won the battle of New Or- 
leans over veteran British troops though 
after the treaty of peace had been 
signed at Ghent. In 1818 General Jack- 
son invaded Florida, captured Pensa- 
cola and hanged two Englishmen named 


a 


ae Though 

Lp ‘urality of electoral votes, he 

the House when Clay threw his 

to Adams; but he won easily in 
an electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


President, Jackson greatly expanded 
a er and prestige of the presidential 


m of domestic reform, vetoing the 
Pestend the United States Bank, 
toward a hard-money currency 
and checking the program of fed- 
ternal improvements. He also vindi- 
federal authority against South 
na with its doctrine of nullification 
gainst France on the question of 
The support given his policies by 
workingmen of the East as well as by 
he farmers of the East, West and South 
ssulted in his triumphant reelection in 
832 over Henry Clay by an electoral vote 
219 to 49, with 18 scattering. 


: \fter watching the inauguration of his 
-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
on retired to the Hermitage where 
aintained a lively interest in national 
S until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
, dignified man with a drawn and 
ed face, Jackson has been endowed 
partisan historians with a violence and 
ibility he appears not to have pos- 
d. His great contribution was to ad- 
the presidential office and the demo- 
fic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
tion created by the Industrial Revo- 
nm. The standard biographies are by 
es, Bassett and Parton. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
| born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
nook, New York. After graduating from the 
llage school, he became a law clerk, en- 
ered practice in 1803 and soon became 
‘ctive in state politics as state senator 
ind attorney general. In 1821 he was 
ected to the United States Senate. He 
w the support of his efficient political 
nization, known as the Albany 
ency, to William H. Crawford in 1824 
to Jackson in 1828. After leading the 
ition to Adams’s administration in 
e Senate, he served briefly as governor 
New York and resigned to become 
son’s Secretary of State. He soon be- 
e on close personal terms with Jack- 
1 and played an important part in turn- 
is the Jacksonian program from the 
mes intended by his original Western 
ckers. 

e. 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
ent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
be ‘of 170 against 124 scattered among 
Beeponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 


_ th Serpe ere, of the as and 
the establishment of an independent ti ; 
_ury as repository for the federal funds. In 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
public works. Defeated by Harrison in ae 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 


he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 


tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten 7 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased nae 


his growing misgivings meg the slave 
power. 

After working behind the scenes among > 
the antislavery Democrats, 
joined in the movement which led to the 


Free Soil party and became its candidate — 


for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history of the 
times. 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a 
reputation for slick politicking which won 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as his 
later career showed, he was capable of 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. The 
standard biographies are by Shepard and 
Lynch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on February 9, 1773. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting in 
the Northwest, became secretary of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and governor 
of Indiana in 1800. He married Anna 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent over 
white encroachments on Indian lands led 
to the formation of an Indian alliance 
under Tecumseh to resist further aggres- 
sions. In 1811 Harrison won a nominal 
victory over the Indians at Tippecanoe and 
in 1813 a more decisive one at the Battle 
of the Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. 


After resigning from the army in 1814, 
Harrison had an obscure career in politics 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty years 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nominated 
for President in 1835 as a military hero 
whom the conservative politicians hoped to 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years later 
he defeated Van Buren by an electoral vote 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia and 
died in Washington a month after his in- 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’s quali- 
ties were those of a soldier rather than as 
a statesman or political leader. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Goebel. 
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JOHN TYLER 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825, 1826), and as senator. A 
thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
signed from the Senate rather than fol- 
low instructions from the Virginia legis- 
lature to vote for a resolution expunging 
censure of Jackson from the Senate record. 


Elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty with Britain and his 
success in bringing about the annexation 
of Texas through joint congressional reso- 
lution. 


After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as 
chairman of a peace convention and then 
as delegate to the provisional Congress of 
the Confederacy. He died on January 18, 
1862. He was married first to Letitia Chris- 
tian March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basic contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 
the bar and soon became prominent in 
state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
son’s floor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
reelection in 1841 and 1843. 


The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 
support, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 
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electoral vote of 170 to 105. Rapidly dis- 
illusioning those who thought that 
would not run his own administration, 
Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to 
achieve four major objectives—the acquisi-~ 
tion of California, the settlement of the 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doc- 
trine to exclude all non-American inter- 
vention in American affairs, whether for- 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as @ 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR: 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico, He captured Monterey in July, 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending 
the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 to 
127. During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas- 
ing the South; but he died in Washington 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 
soldierly qualities won him the name of 
Old Rough and Ready. During his brief 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Hamilton and by 
Bent and McKinley. 


born at Locke, Cayuga County, New 
rk, on January 7, 1800. A lawyer, he 
tered politics as an Anti-Mason under 
e sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
d party boss, and subsequently followed 
into the Whig party. He served in 
House of Representatives (1832-34 and 
836-42) and played a leading role in writ- 
ng the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
zor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
Oller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 


fing of the party and became President 
ipon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Fillmore broke with Weed 
ind William H. Seward and associated 
elf with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
ting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
or the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know Nothing party, which 
Sught to unite the country against 
Oreigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
it from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
more opposed Lincoln during the Civil 
War. He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. 
He was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
oO died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
farmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
lorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
tinguished President. The standard 
ography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 
as born at Hillsborough, New Hampshire, 
m November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
d lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
2ent in the Democratic party, in part be- 
ause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
ior Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
aker of the New Hampshire House of 
presentatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
0 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Hamilton, whom he had married in 1834, 

liked Washington and the somewhat 
issipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 
Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
a successful law practice in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 
| During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
t0 Oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
he Southern choice to break the deadlock 
t the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
Was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
tolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
eld Scott, the Whig candidate. 


' As President, Pierce followed a course of 
Ppeasing the South at home and of play- 

g with schemes of territorial expansion 
tbroad. The failure of both his foreign and 
tomestic policies prevented his renomina- 
‘ion; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
thire, on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 
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vith Taylor as a concession to the Clay _ 


scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog- 
raphy is by Nichols. 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
Was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1820-31), as minister to 
St. Petersburg (1831-34) and in the Senate 
(1834-45) and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain where he par- 
ticipated with other American diplomats in 
Europe in drafting the expansionist Ostend 
Manifesto. 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War 
and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
June 1, 1868. 


The only President to remain a bachelor 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his 
other public offices capably. The standard 
biography is by Curtis. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was born in Hardin (now Larue) County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His family 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, and 
Lincoln gained what education he could 
along the way. While reading law, he 
worked in a store, managed a mill, sur- 
veyed and split rails. In 1834 he went to 
the state legislature as a Whig and he- 
came the party’s floor leader. For the next 
twenty years he remained in law practice 
in Springfield, except for a single term 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounced 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi- 
date for senator and in 1856 he joined the 
new Republican party. 


A leading but unsuccessful candidate for 
the vice-presidential nomination with Fré- 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in 
1858 when, as Republican candidate for 
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tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
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torial Eiberion.: but conguutied to ‘prepare 
way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
nm and was rewarded with the presiden- 


- polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 


plurality of the popular vote. 


From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 


unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 


government had the power to crush the 
‘rebellion. Not an abolitionist, he held the 
slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 


; slaves. His administration was hampered 


by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
erals, the inexperience of the troops and 


_ the harassing political tactics both of the 


Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a ne- 
gotiated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten Lincoln’s reelection. He re- 
ceived 221 electoral votes to 21 for George 
B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
His inaugural address urged leniency 
toward the South: “with malice toward 
none; with charity for all, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds.” This policy aroused 
growing opposition on the part of the Re- 
publican Radicals, but Lincoln was as- 
sassinated by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s 
Theater, Washington, on April 14, 1865, 
before the matter could be put to test. 


Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 
bility. By his remarkable literary artistry, 
his essential patience and devotion, his 
profound sense of the importance of goy- 
ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lincoln 
has won a unique place in the hearts of 
Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 


came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, but’ 


s00n went into politics where he rose 
steadily. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


Alone among ae Seep 
stood by the Union during the 
In 1862 he became war governor of 
nessee and carried out a thankless and | 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson 
came Lincoln's running mate in 18 
result of an attempt to give the ticket 
nonpartisan and nonsectional chara 
Succeeding to the presidency on Linc 
death, Johnson sought to carry out 
policy but without his political skill. 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rs 
ical Republicans who dominated Cong: 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes 
attempted to limit the power of the exect 
tive concerning appointments and ~ 
movals. The conflict culminated with Johr 
son’s impeachment for attempting to r 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in d 
fiance of the Tenure of Office Act whic 

required senatorial concurrence for s1 : 
dismissals. The opposition failed by « 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary 
conviction. 


After his presidency, Johnson maintaine 
an interest in politics and in 1874 ° 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carte 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. 


to be an effective President. The stand 
biographies are by Winston, Stryker 
Milton. 


Sa 
ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 
finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Me 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Den 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow= 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a command and 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in t 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In “ 
he was made full general. 


Grant’s relations with Johnson — grew 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was elected with 214 electoral votes to 80 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. From 
the start Grant showed his unfitness for 
the office. His cabinet was weak, his do- 
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ment ‘in eign affairs w 

t of controversies with Great 
he Treaty of London (1871), 
ee able Secretary of State, 


ited for a second term, he defeated 
Greeley, the Liberal Republican 
late, 286 votes to 63. The Panic of 
ated difficulties for his second term. 


er retiring from office, Grant toured 
pe for two years and returned in time 
ede to a third-term boom, but was 
m in the convention of 1880. Illness 
bad business judgment darkened his 
years, but he worked steadily at the 
rsonal Memoirs which were to be so 
scessful when published after his death 
Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
rk, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
loyal to his friends, he was an able 
al who should never have accepted 


born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
2. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
ned the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
n jor general. He served in Congress from 
to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
m for honesty and efficiency in two 
erms as governor of Ohio. His return to 
> governorship in 1875 made jhim the 
al candidate for those Republicans 
o wished to stop James G. Blaine in 
; and he was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
‘ime in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
ns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
rida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
mocratic candidate, had the larger 
(popular vote but was adjudged by the 
ictly partisan decisions of the Electoral 
mission to have one less electoral vote, 
o 184. The national acceptance of this 
result was due in part to the general un- 
derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
Onciliatory policy toward the South. He 
withdrew the troops from the South, took 
fa conservative position on financial and 
sabor issues and urged civil-service reform. 


_ Hayes served only one term by his own 
wish and spent the rest of his life in 
various humanitarian endeavors. He died 
fn Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
ard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
layes represented the best type of Re- 
‘oublican of his day. The standard biogra- 
bhies are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


the 
_ cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, 
on November 19, 1831, A Williams gradu 
he taught school for a time and entere 
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Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the 
Civil War he had a promising career, rising __ 
to the rank of major general of volunteers; — 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary — 
abilities soon made him the leading Re- 
publican in the House, though his record — 
was marred by his unorthodox acceptance — 
of a fee in the DeGolyer paving contract 
case and by suspicions of his complicity — 
in the Credit Mobilier scandal. 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 
ate; but instead became the presidential Ke 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven- | 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 155 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- — g 
tration was barely under way when he ~— 
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was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 

pointed office seeker, in July. He died in 

Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 

1881. An attractive and eloquent man, he 

was much beloved in his day. The standard . 
biographies are by Smith and Caldwell. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR a 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, he 
became a successful New York lawyer. In 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon. During the 
Civil War he held administrative jobs in 
the Republican state administration and 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the 
Port of New York by Grant. This post gave 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur 
managed his power in the interests of the 
New York machine so openly that Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for an investiga- 
tion and suspended Arthur from his re- 
sponsibilities. 


In 1880 Arthur was nominated for Vice 
President in the hope of conciliating the 
followers of Grant and the powerful New 
York machine. As President on Garfield’s = 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out of his : 
familiar role as spoilsman, backed civil- 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet and 
prosecuted political associates accused of 
post office graft. Losing machine support 
and failing to gain the reformers, he was 
not renominated. He died in New York 
City on November 18, 1886. A tall, hand- 
some, dignified man with real administra- 
tive abilities, he was a better President 
than his previous record promised. The 
standard biography is by Howe. 


(STEPHEN) GROVER CLEVELAND 
was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
sions into Democratic politics, for more 
than twenty years. He did not participate 
in the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
1881, he carried through a reform program 
so ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
cessfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 
won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 


As President, Cleveland pushed civil- 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 
in the White House he married Frances 
Folsom (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
rison, polling more popular but fewer 
electoral votes. In 1892 he was reelected 
over Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes 
for James B. Weaver, the Populist candi- 
date. When the Panic of 1893 burst upon 
the country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve 


. it by sound-money measures alienated the 


free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy alienated the protectionists. 
In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 
man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness 
caused Great Britain to back down in the 
Venezuela border dispute. 


In his last years Cleveland was an active 
and much respected public figure. He died 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
An honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
Cleveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
the nineteenth-century sense who was 
baffled by the new problems of industrial 
society. The standard biographies are by 
Nevins and McElroy. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
was born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
Harrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
he took up the law in Indiana and became 
active in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
married Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
Civil War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general. A sound-money Republican, he 
was elected senator from Indiana in 1881 
and in 1888 received the Republican nomi- 
nation for President on the 8th ballot. 
Though behind on the popular vote, he 
won over Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
college by 233 to 168. 


As President, Benjamin Harrison failed 
to please either the bosses or the reform 
element in the party. In foreign affairs he 
backed Secretary of State Blaine whose 
policy foreshadowed later American im- 
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perialism. In 1892 Harrison was renomi- 
nated, but Cleveland beat him in the elec- 
tion. His wife died in the White House in 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
13, 1901. Harrison was an honest man Bs 
very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1890 
except for 1884-86. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in 
1891 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. 


The chief event of McKinley’s admini- 
stration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan again 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he 
died there on September 14. McKinley was 
a characteristic Republican politician dedi- 
cated to the service of the business com- 
munity. The standard biography is by 


Olcott. 
: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
was born in New York City on October 27, 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 
He was a Republican member of the New 
York Assembly, 1882-84, an unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1888, 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner under 
Harrison, in 1895 Police Commissioner of 
New York City, and in 1897 Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy under McKinley. 
After exuding a belligerence which helped 
bring on the war with Spain, he resigned 
in 1898 to help organize a volunteer regi- 
ment named the Rough Riders and take a 
more direct part in the war. Always pub- 
licity-shrewd, he won the New York guber- 
natorial nomination in 1898 in spite of 
pronounced lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the bosses. ~ 


F two years of T.R. in Albany, the 

York bosses succeeded in getting him 
vice-presidential nomination in 1900. 
evelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 

that his career had been ruined. As 
ident on McKinley’s assassination, he 
ceived the new popular mood of pro- 
ssivism and initiated a policy of trust- 
sting, designed to control giant corpora- 
ions. He also strengthened government 
Owers over interstate commerce and 
unched a conservation program to save 
ural resources. In foreign affairs he 
oursued a truculent policy, permitting the 
astigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
pose of Colombian objections to the 
anama Canal and helping to maintain 
e balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
arker, his conservative Democratic op- 
ponent, by an electoral margin of 336 to 


Following his second term he went big- 
igame hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
On his return to the United States, his 
Mereasing coldness toward Taft led him 
9 overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
ambitions and to reenter politics. 
feated by the machine in the Republi- 
convention of 1912, he organized the 
rogressive party and polled more votes 
han Taft, though the split brought about 
e election of Wilson. From 1915 on 
evelt strongly favored intervention in 
€ European war. He became deeply em- 
ittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
QO raise a volunteer division. He died in 
ter Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
thaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


‘The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
ife, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
d thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of the American people. More 
sober judgment suggests that, so far as his 
orogressivism was concerned, his bark was 
worse than his bite, but he was one of 
the great personalities of American history. 
The standard biography is by Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Was porn in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
der 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
Dhio Republican politics in the eighteen 
highties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
“rom 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
luperior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
ral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
he federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
PP pointed him president of the Philippine 
Jommission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
ilipinos, solving the problem of the 
Jnurch lands, improving economic condi- 
jlons and establishing limited self-govern- 


ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904— 
08 further demonstrated his capacity as 
administrator and conciliator; and he was 
Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908. 
In the election he polled 321 electoral votes 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


As President, though he carried on many 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- 
ritability and indecision. After his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con- 
stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an ad- 
ministrator and judge, not as a political 
leader. The standard biography is by Prin- 
gle. 


(THOMAS) WOODROW WILSON 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-graduate 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886. He 
taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life of 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program attracted national at- 
tention. 

In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In~the 
election he received 435 electoral votes to 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission and other measures de- 
signed to restore competition in the face 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affairs, 
while privately sympathetic with the Al- 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutrality 
in the European war and warned both sides 
against encroachments on American in- 
terests. 

Reelected in 1916 as a peace candidate, 
he tried to mediate between the warring 
nations; but, when the Germans resumed 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, 
Wilson brought the United States into 
what he now believed was a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. He supplied 
the classic formulations of Allied war aims, 
and the armistice of November, 1918, was 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles 
to lay the foundations for enduring peace. 


cepted aR RS: ~ ate 


eague of Nations. He probably could have 

secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
Waal adopted a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the mild reservationists; but his 
insistence on all or nothing eventually 
caused the diehard isolationists and die- 

hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
- compromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
paralytic stroke which limited his future 
. activity. After the presidency he lived on 
‘in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
ary 8, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 

great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
-- ~masses of the world with the vision of 
-_--—s world peace. The standard biography is by 
vt ABaker; 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
ss was born in-Warren County, Ohio, on No- 
vember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio 
Central College, Harding became interested 
in journalism and in 1885 bought the 
Marion (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
5) a wealthy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
_. As his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
} as publican politics, serving as state senator, 
' (1898-1902), and as lieutenant governor, 
(1902-04). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 
ernor but in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
ate. His reputation as orator made him 
keynoter in the 1916 convention. 


When the 1920 Republican convention 
4 was deadlocked between Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
a the dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
affirmation that there was no reason in 
his past that he should not be. Straddling 
: the League question, Harding was elected 
: easily, with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
f James M. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
, His cabinet contained some able men, but 
also some manifestly unfit for public office. 
‘ Harding’s own intimates were mediocre 
when they were not corrupt. The impend- 
: ing disclosure of scandals in the Interior 
and Justice departments and in the Vet- 
; erans Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
profoundly worried him. On his return 
from Alaska in 1923, he died suddenly at 
San Francisco on August 2. A handsome 
and genial man, undiscriminating in his 
associates, lacking in political ideas or 
fortitude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
the presidency. 


(JOHN) CALVIN COOLIDGE 
was born in Plymouth Notch, Vermont, on 
July 4, 1872. An Amherst graduate, he went 


‘Treaty in the expectation that they chu 
1d be remedied by action within the — 


state politics, becoming | cCess 

of Northampton, state senator, lie’ 
governor and, in 1918, governor. His 
duct in regard to the Boston police | 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undes 
reputation for decisive action and bro 
him the Republican  vice-preside! 
nomination in 1920. After Harding’s di 
Coolidge handled the Washington scand 
with care and finally managed to save © 
Republican party from public blame 
the widespread corruption. 5 


In 1924 Coolidge won reelection without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 136 
for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 
for Robert M. La Follette running on th 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like | 
first, was characterized by deference to 
business, indifference to the underpri' 
leged and a general satisfaction with th s 
existing economic order. He stated that 
did not choose to run in 1928, but he na 
have hoped to be drafted anyway. . 


After his presidency, Coolidge lived 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un 

illuminating Autobiography and conduc 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933. 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu 
lar President in the boom period. The 
standard biographies are by White and 
Fuess. 


& 

HERBERT (CLARK) octal 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, on August 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he work 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining enginee 
and consultant in North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar= 
ried Lou Henry. During the First World 
War he served with distinction as chairman 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon- 
don, as chairman of the Committee for Re- 
lief in Belgium and as United States Food 
Administrator. His political affiliations 
were still sufficiently indeterminate for 
him to be mentioned as a possibility for 
both Republican and Democratic nomina- 
tions in 1920; but after the election he 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Seqg 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover received 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred HE. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon 
faced the worst depression in the nation’s 
history; but his attack upon it was 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival and then by 
his belief that in too many areas the fed- 
eral government had no power to act. In 
a succession of vetoes he struck down 
measures proposing a national employment 


4 


pT 

pes to Wake “emergency loans. 
se business). 

defeat in 1932, Hoover occu- 
self with private business and 
Ks and speeches attacking the 
. President Truman brought him 
into Official life by charging him in 
th various missions concerning the 
ood situation. ‘ 


‘ 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
born in Hyde Park, New York, on Janu- 
30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
1ded Columbia Law School and was ad- 

ed to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
ected to the New York state senate 
Democrat. Reelected in 1912, he was 
ited Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


ant personality and his war services 
ited in his nomination for Vice 
sident as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
er his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
-in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
t was stricken with infantile paralysis 
at Campobello, New Brunswick. 
r a long and gallant fight against 
» disease he recovered partial use of his 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at 
_ Democratic national conventions for 
the nomination of Governor Alfred E. 
mith of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt 
7 himself induced to run for governor 
New York. He was elected and was re- 
eted in 1930. 
In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
atic nomination for President and im- 
ately launched on a campaign which 
rought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
uraged nation. He won the election over 
rbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
the electoral college. His first term was 
iracterized by an unfolding of the New 
al program, with greater benefits for 
fabor, the farmers and the unemployed 
nd the progressive estrangement of most 
of the business community. 


At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
0 t the menace to world peace involved in 
le existence of totalitarian fascism and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
fention on the trend of events in Europe 
nd Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
ounced as a warmonger. He was reelected 
1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
yerwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 8; 
the gathering international crisis 
aused him to decide to run again in 1940, 
Npen he defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 
82. 


 Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
Russia was bitterly opposed by a small but 
organized minority, until the Japanese 


bie 
oe 


g 
“pressure and the New Deal in the interests of conc 


ating the business community, both 
order to get full production during tl 


war and to prepare the way for a unite a 


acceptance of the peace settlements afte 
the war. A series of conferences with 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 


down the bases for the postwar world. In 


1944 he was elected to a fourth term, with 
F 432 electoral votes to 99 for Coverage 
Thomas Dewey. 


On April 12, 


return from the Yalta conference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 


married in 1905, is a woman of great ability : 


who made significant contributions to her 


husband’s policies. No President has been 
faced with so many staggering responsibili- 
ties, both at home and abroad, as Franklin | 


Roosevelt. His success in bringing America 
safely through the greatest depression and 
the greatest war in world history was an 


accomplishment of the highest statesman- — 


ship; and his buoyant, fighting personality 


has left an indelible impression upon the © 


national imagination. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


was born on a farm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 


World War he served in France with the 


129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered 
local politics. 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of 
Missouri, he held a number of local Offices, 
preserving his personal honesty in the 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was reelected in 1940. During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term an appointment as head 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought to the surface his 
special qualities of honesty, common sense 
and hard work, and he won widespread re- 
spect. 

When opposition developed to the re- 
nomination of Henry Wallace for Vice 
President in 1944, Roosevelt, who doubt- 
less had in mind the importance of con- 
ciliating the Senate for the ratification of 
the peace settlement, indicated that Tru- 
man would be acceptable. Since Roosevelt’s 
death, Truman has nominally sought to 
continue the Roosevelt policies, but the 
New Dealers in the key Washington jobs 
have gradually been replaced by politicians 
and businessmen in a more orthodox tra- 
dition, many of them hailing from Mis- 
souri. Truman married Bess Wallace in 
1919. 


1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his - 
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he Bcrreiacy of State has the 
cipal - responsibility, under the Presi- 
for the determination of the policy 
government in relation to interna- 
. problems. He is charged with the 
ict of negotiations pertaining to the 
ction of American rights and inter- 
throughout the world, and the pro- 
iotion of beneficial intercourse between 
; e United States and other countries. He 
performs certain domestic duties, such 
aving custody of the seal of the United 
ates and publishing the laws enacted by 
gress. 
‘ASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
ged by law with the management of 
national finances. He superintends the 
ction of the revenue; grants warrants 
money drawn fromthe Treasury in 
Suance of appropriations made by law, 
id for the payment of moneys into the 
asury; directs the forms of keeping and 
dering public accounts; prepares plans 
the improvement of the revenue and 
the support of the public credit; and 
ubmits a report annually to Congress on 
the condition of the public finances, and 
he results of activities under his super- 
vision, which include, among others, the 
coinage and printing of money, and the 
linistration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 
tics and Secret Services. 


'AR. The Secretary of War is charged by 
law with the supervision of all estimates of 
appropriations for the expenses of the 
lepartment, including the Military Estab- 
shment; of all purchases of Army sup- 
lies; of all expenditures for the support, 
transportation, and maintenance of the 
Army; and of civil expenditures placed by 


Congress under his direction. 


epresents the United States in legal mat- 
ters generally and gives advice and opin- 
ions when requested by the President or 
y the heads of the executive departments. 
He appears in the Supreme Court in cases 
of exceptional importance, exercises gen- 
eral superintendence over United States 
district attorneys and marshals in the 
tous judicial districts, and provides 
special counsel for the United States when 
the character of the interests involved re- 
quires such action. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Bureau of Prisons 
are under his direction. 

POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
the executive head of the Postal Service. 
Subject to the approval of the President, 
he makes postal treaties with foreign gov- 


ernments. 


mee eae PF pn 
BY ARTHUR M. 


SCHLESINGER, JR. / 
Adapted’ from The Congressional Directory. , yas 


NAVY. The Secretary of the Navy ts. Pe a 
sponsible for the supervision of all naval - 


matters. | 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the Interior nas’ 
the primary task of developing and con- 
serving the natural resources of the United — 
States and its territories for this and LU=y 
ture generations. He is charged with the 
supervision of public business relating to £ 
such offices as the General Land — Office, q 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
Office of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Mines, Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions, etc. 


AGRICULTURE. The Secretary of Agriculture 


is charged with acquiring and diffusing 


among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that — 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program. He is — 
also required to administer many other 
Federal laws which relate to marketing and 
distribution of agricultural products; the 
regulation of interstate commerce in food, 
fiber and related products; the protection 
and management of the national forests, 
farm credit, agricultural adjustment, con- 
servation and land use, farm tenancy, and 
rural rehabilitation and electrification. 


COMMERCE. The Secretary of Commerce 
directs such activities as population, agri- 
culture and other censuses; collection, 
analysis and dissemination of commercial 
statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic 
surveys; establishment of commodity 
weights, measures, and standards; super- 
vision of the issuance of patents and the 
registration of trade marks; the establish- 
ment and maintenance of aids to air navi- 
gation; development of inland waterway 
transportation. 

LABOR. The Secretary of Labor is charged 
with the duty of fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. He has 
the power to act as mediator and to ap- 
point commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes whenever in his judgment 
the interests of industrial peace may re- 
quire it to be done. He directs the collec- 
tion and collation of statistics concerning 
conditions of labor; the promulgation and 
enforcement of certain maximum hour, 
minimum wage, child labor, safety and 
health stipulations in connection with 
Government supply contracts; the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to children. 


U. S. CABINET PERSONNEL 


Department of State 


Secretary of State—James Francis Byrnes 

Undersecretary—Dean Acheson 

Counselor of the Department—Benjamin V. 
Cohen 

Assistant Secretary of State (for Economic 
Affairs) William L, Clayton 

Assistant Secretary of State (for European, 
Far Eastern, Near Eastern and African 
Affairs) —Vacant 

Assistant Secretary of State (for Adminis- 
tration) —Donald S. Russell 

Assistant Secretary of State (for Public 
and Cultural Relations)—William Ben- 
ton 

Assistant Secretary of State (for American 
Republic Affairs) —Spruille Braden 


Department of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder 
Undersecretary—Daniel W. Bell 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Monetary 
Research and Foreign Funds—Harry D. 
White 
Department of War 


Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
Undersecretary—Kenneth C. Royall 
Assistant Secretary of War—Howard C. Pe- 
tersen 
Department of Justice 


Attorney General—Tom C. Clark 

Solicitor General—J. Howard McGrath 

Assistant to the Attorney General—James 
P. McGranery 

Assistant Solicitor General—Harold Judson 


ae. 


“Information Please Almanz 


Post Office Department 


Postmaster General—Robert E. Hannegan 
Executive Assistant to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral—Sidney Salomon, Jr. 


Department of the Navy 


Secretary of the Navy—James V. Forrestal 
Assistant Secretary—H. Struve Hensel el 
Assistant Secretary for Air—John L, Sulli- 
van 
Department of the Interior 


Secretary of the Interior—Julius A. Krug 

Undersecretary—Abe Fortas 

Assistant Secretaries—Michael W. Straus; 
Oscar L. Chapman 


Department of Agriculture 
Secretary of Agricultuwre—Clinton P, An-' 
derson . 
Undersecretary—J. B. Hutson 
Assistant Secretary—Charles F. Brannan 


Department of Commerce 


Secretary of Commerce—William Averell 
Harriman 


Undersecretary—Alfred Schindler 
Assistant Secretary—William A. M. Burden 


Department of Labor 


Secretary of Labor—Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach 


Undersecretary—Keen Johnson 
Assistant Secretary—Daniel W. Tracy 


Second Assistant Secretary—Edward C., 
Moran, Jr. 


Minority Presidents 


Source: Congressional Directory. 


Nine presidents of the United States have 
been elected with a popular vote totaling 
less than fifty percent of the total vote 
cast. In only two cases, however, has the 
candidate receiving the largest popular vote 
failed to garner the majority in the Elec- 
toral College—Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 


and Grover Cleveland in 1888. The “mi- 
nority” presidents follow: 
Elec- | Popular 
toral vote 
Year President Pct. Pct. 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)......... 58.7 45.3 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)........... 59.4 39.9 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)........ 50.1 47.9 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)...........| 57.9 48.3 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)........... 54.6 48.8 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R).......... 58.1 47.8 
1892 ~ Grover Cleveland (D)........... 62.4 46.0 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D)............] 81.9 41.8 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D)............] 52.1 46.0 


The Presidential Succession 


In case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability of the president, the vice 
president succeeds. He is followed by the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, Justice, 
Post Office, Navy and Interior, providing 
that they are constitutionally eligible. 


Oath of Supreme Court Justice 

“I do solemnly swear that I will ad- 
minister justice without respect to persons, 
and do equal right to the poor and to the 
rich; and that I will faithfully discharge 
all the duties incumbent on me as Judge, 
according to the best of my abilities and 
understanding, agreeably to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States.” 


May 22, 1621 
Governor Edward Winslow of the Plym- 
outh Colony married Susanna White, 
widow of William White, who died on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1621. This was the first recorded 


marriage in the New England Colonies.— 
F.P.A. 


et * 
_ Harlan. vaiat 


~ Stanley Matthews... Ohio... .1881-1889 


LaF wale i. Horace Gray... § 2 Secs .... 1881-1902 2. 
ee Samuel Blatchford....N. Y....1882-1893 11 
eMd=.2; Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss... .1888-1893 5 1825 Ili 
ee N.C... .1790-1799 1751 *Melville W. Fuller. ..... Hl ties 1888-1910 22 1833. 19 
aed Md......1791-1793 1732 David J. Brewer......Kan.....1889-1910 21 1837 
odes Ne << 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 Henry B. Brown...... Mich....1890-1906 16 1 cs 


tt a 1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 George Shiras, Jr.....Pa...... 1892-1903 11 
ees en Md......1796-1811 15 1741 1811 Howell E. Jackson....Tenn....1893-1895 2 183 
i ...1796-1800 4 1745 1807 *Edward D. White... ... Lass. ae 1894-1921 27 184! 
Gees 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 Rufus W. Peckham...N. Y....1895-1909 14 
. . 1799-1804 5 1755 1810 Joseph McKenna..... Calle. 1898-1925 27 lf 
jarshall....... j ‘Va Bees 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 Oliver W. Holmes... . Mass... .1902-1932 30 1841 
ae Paint S. C.....1804-1834 30 1771 1834 William R. Day....... Ohio... .1903-1922 19 184! 
ingston..... N.Y... .1806-1823 17 1757 1823 William H. Moody... .Mass....1906-1910 4 
Le Ky......1807-1826 19 1765 1826 Horace H. Lurton.....Tenn... .1909-1914 5 
{2 aren Mass... .1811-1845 34 1779 1845 Charles E. Hughes....N. Y... 1910-1916 6 
Ree slay cs Md......1811-1835 25 1752 1844 Willis Van Devanter...Wyo.....1910-1937. 26 
....1823-1843 20 1767 1843 Joseph R. Lamar..... Gaines 1910-1916 6 
+h a ied A Soe 1826-1828 2 1777 1828 Mahlon Pitney....... Neues 1912-1923 11 
Ohio... .1829-1861 32 1785 1861 Jas. C. McReynolds...Tenn.. 1914-1941 26 veeva 
Pani. 1830-1844 14 1779 1844 Louis D. Brandeis. ...Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941 | 
bo Sey Ga......1835-1867 32 1790 1867 John H. Clarke.......Ohio....1916-1922 6 1857 
oS Taney ‘att ee Mids... 1836-1864 28 1777 1864 *WilliamH. Taft........ Conn... .1921-1930 9 1857 1930 
Barbour..... Naser 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 George Sutherland....Utah....1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Reais ie Tenn....1837-1865 28 1786 1865 Pierce Butler.........Minn....1922-1939 27 1866 1939 
Ala. A. 1837-1852. 15 1780 1852 Edward T. Sanford....Tenn....1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Wait nti 1841-1860 19 1785 1860 Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1925-1941 16 1872 1946 
N. Y....1845-1872 27 1792 1873 *Charles E.Hughes..... N.Y....1930-1941 11 1862 — 


Pee Si N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 Owen J. Roberts......Penn....1930-1945 15 1875 Seva 
PGTes.-. =o =. Pact. 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 Benjamin N. Cardozo .N. Y... .1932-1938 6 1870 1938 — 
min R. Curtis. .. Mass... .1851-1857 6 1809 1874 Hugo L. Black........ Ala... . .1937 1886 eats 
John A. Campbell... .Ala...... 1853-1861 8 1811 1889 Stanley F. Reed...... Kyte re 1938 1884 
jathan Clifford....... Me...... 1858-1881 23 1803 1881 Felix Frankfurter..... Mass... .1939 1882 
H. Swayne..... Ohio. ...1862-1881 20 1804 1884 William 0. Douglas. ..Conn... .1939 1898 Poe 
Samuel F. Miller..... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 Frank Murphy.......Mich....1940 1893 \ 
id Davis.......... Ill......1862-1877. 15 1815 1886 *HarlanF.Stone....... N.Y... 1941-1946 5 1872 1946 — 4 


sole Cllrs Cal. 2. 1863-1897 34 1816 1899 James F. Byrnes..... S.C..,..1941-1942 1 1879 
on P. Chase....... Ohio. ...1864-1873 9 1808 1873 Robert H. Jackson....N. Y....1941 1892 
n Strong....... Panos 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 Wiley B. Rutledge... .lowa... .1943 1894 
0 ph -P. Bradley... ‘ne rate 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 Harold H. Burton..... Ohio... .1945 1888 fai 
_Y.. ..1872-1882 10 1811 1886 *Fred M. Vinson........Ky...... 1946 1890 © 


1874-1888 
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Secession of States During the Civil War 


New es. 


Act of secession Provisional res lew 
Confederate Legislatures Vote Constitution government Readmission constitution f 
‘States* adopted Yes No ratified appointed date ratified vi at 


Jan. 11,1861 61 39 Mar. 13, 1861 June 21, 1865 June 25, 1868 Nov. 16, 1875 AS os 


eee May 6, 1861 69 1 SAP aAAD eters None June 22, 1868 Mar. 13, 1868 

Bie. jan 101861 62 7 | .....:.-.... |. July 13,1865 | June 25,1868 | May 4, 1868 

ae Jan. 19.1861 208 89 | Mar. 16,1861 | June17,1865 | July 15,1870 | Apr. 20, 1868 
Ce Jan. 26.1861 113 17 | Mar. 21, 1861 None June 25, 1868 | Aug. 17, 1867 ‘ 


re} jan. 9, 1861 84~—«15- | Mar. 30, 1861 | June 13,1865 | Feb. 23,1870 | Dec. 1, 1868 
May 21, 1861 Unanimous | May 21, 1861 May 29, 1865 June 25, 1868 July 2, 1868 
Dec. 20,1860 Unanimous Apr. 3, 1861 June 30, 1865 June 25, 1868 Apr. 14, 1868 
os EOI ee en ll (Ala aaa ee None July 24, 1866 | Feb. 22, 1865 
rar, Feb. 1.1861 166 7 | Mar.23,1861 | June 17,1865 | Mar. 30,1870 | June 26, 1866 
Apr. 17,1861 88 55 | Apr. 25, 1861 None Jan. 26,1870 | July 6, 1869 
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“*Missourl, Kentucky. Maryland and Delaware did not pass an act of secession and declared themselves 


eutral. 


- i 


= Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


_ Dominican Republic... 
’ 


a 


os 


Hungary 


Iceland 


_ Ecuador 


Foreign service 
officer 

Charge d’affaires. 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 


Ambassador 


Charge d'affaires. 


Sir Frederic Eggleston. . . 
Baron Silvercruys 
Don Victor Andrade 


Carlos Martins 


Foreign service 
officer 
Ambassador 


Maynard B. Barnes 
Ray Atherton 


Claude G. Bowers Ambassador 
Dr. John Leighton , 
Ambassador 
Special represen- 
tative of the 
president 
Ambassador 


General George Marshall Dr. Wei Tao-ming 


John C. Wiley Don Carlos Sanz de 
Santamaria 

Don Francisco de P. 
Gutierrez 


Dr. Guillermo Belt 


Hallett Johnson Ambassador 


R. Henry Norweb Ambassador 


Laurence A. Steinhardt. Ambassador Vladimir Hurban 


Josiah Marvel Henrik de Kauffmann... . 


Joseph F. McGurk Don Emilio Garcia Godoy. 


Robert M. Scotten Galo Plaza 
S. Pinkney Tuck 


John F. Simmons Dr. Don Hector David 


Castro 
Peters aieisla, sptetalee ele Mee eT Ue Surat wha eee Johannes Kaiv.......... 
Felixo Cole war aacteanieice Minister......... Blatta Ephrem Tewelde 
Medhen 
Maxwell M. Hamilton... Minister......... Dre Hsd: Jutilaieenctes 
Jefferson Caffery....... Ambassador..... Henri Bonnet........... 
ashe ey sdeaft fans Sua emcee Ambassador..... Baron Inverchapel...... 
Lincoln MacVeagh...... Ambassador..... Cimon P. Diamantopoulos 
Edwin J. Kyle.......... Ambassador..... Jorge Garcia Granados... 
Orme WilSon.: cs... «ae Ambassador..... Daniel Theard.......... 
John D. Erwin.......... Ambassador. .... Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres 


H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld. Foreign service Aladar Szegedy-Maszak. . 


Officer 
Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr.... Minister......... Thor Thorsen. ceeee 
Wallace Murray........ Ambassador..... HusseinvAlaentttaseee 
George Wadsworth...... Charge d'affaires. Ali Jawdat............. 


and plenipotentiary | 


Ambassador extraordi' 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordina’ 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordi 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary — and d 
minister plenipotentiar y 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordin 
and plenipotentiary — 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordin 
and plenipotentiary 
Acting consul general — 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister dread 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary — 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary. 
and plenipotentiary 4 
Ambassador extraordinary. 
and plenipotentiary 
Second secretary 
_ Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary i 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 


: 
r 
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Alan Kirk...... 


: Paul H. Alling... 
i: 


Burton Y. Berry. 


William A. Eddy. 


Philip W. Bonsal 


Beaches’ 2.0 Leland Harrison. 


Edwin C. Wilson. 


Myron C. Taylor. 


am 
—Ency. Brit. 


wee eens 


George S. Messersmith. . 


ds.......... Stanley K. Hornbeck... 


William D. Pawley...... 
Arthur Bliss Lane...... 


Herschel V. Johnson.... 


George Wadsworth...... 


Frank P. Corrigan...... 


Richard Patterson, Jr... 


eS A a eRe eee eee 


Minister......... 


Diplomatic agent 
consul general 
Ambassador... .. 
Minister......... 
Ambassador..... 


Ambassador. .... 


Consul general 
Ambassador. .... 


Ambassador..... 
Ambassador..... 
Ambassador..... 
Ambassador..... 
Foreign service 


officer 
Minister......... 


Charge d'affaires. 


Minister......... 


Special envoy 
Ambassador..... 


Ambassador..... 


Dr. Alfred Bitmanis: savers 
Dr. Charles Malik.... tes 


Hugues Le Gallais.. . 2 os 


Dr. Don Antonio Espinosa 
de los Monteros 


Sir Carl Berendsen, 
K.C.M.G. 

Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla 
Sacasa 

Wilhelm Munthe de 
Morgenstierne 


Dr. Don Celso R. 
Velazquez 

Dr. Humberto Fernandez- 
Davila 

Oskar Lange............ 


Dr. Joao Antonio de 
Bianchi 
Mikhail Ralea.. ........ 


Asad Al Faquih......... 

Mom Rajawongse Seni 
Pramoj 

Don Juan Francisco de 
Cardenas 

Herman Eriksson........ 

Charles Bruggmann..... 

Dr. Nazem al-Koudsi.... 


Huseyin Ragip Baydur... 
H. T. Andrews.......... 


Dr. Don Diogenes 
Escalante 
Stanoje Simic.......... 


The Declaration of Independence was 

ly captured by the British in 1812. This 
stinguished document narrowly escaped 
ruction many times and didn’t find a 
anent resting place until 1921 when it 
S put on display in the Library of Con- 


Presidents: 


Roosevelt. 


Envoy extraordinary a 
minister plenipo! 


anc 
Envoy Sau and 
minister plenipotenti 


Ambassador extraordin 
and plenipotentiary 


Ambassador irae 1 
and plenipotentiary — 
Envoy extraordinary 


minister plenipotenti vn 


Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 


Ambassador extraordinary . 
and plonipotentar eh : 


Ambassador extraordinary Ps 


and plenipotentiary - 


Ambassador extraordinary — 


and plenipotentiary 
Minister plenipotentiary 


Ambassador. extraordinary 


and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 


Envoy extraordinary and — 


minister plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary — 


Envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary — 


Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 
Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary 


Four Governors of New York became 
Martin Van Buren, 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Three Governors of New 
York became Vice Presidents: George Clin- 
ton, Daniel D. Tompkins, and Theodore 


Grover 


and plenipoten fiary. ot ihe 


Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the number of standing committees 
of the Senate was reduced from thirty-three to fifteen and committees of the House 
Representatives from forty-five to nineteen. This would be effective on January 20, 1947 


opening day of the 80th Congress. 


Senate Committees Members 
Agriculture and Forestry 13 
Appropriations 21 
Armed Services 13 
Banking and Currency 13 
Civil Service 13 
District of Columbia 13 
Expenditures, Executive Depts. 13 
Finance - 13 
Foreign Relations 13 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 13 
Judiciary 13 
Labor and Public Welfare 13 
Public Lands 13 
Public Works 13 
Rules and Administration 13 


Congressional Committees ae 
Source: Public Law 601—T79th Congress. ¢ 


i 
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ee 
House Committees Members 
Agriculture 21 


Appropriations 43 
Armed Services 3357 
Banking and Currency 27s 
Civil Service and Post Office 25 
District of Columbia 25 © 
Education and Labor 25 
‘Expenditures, Executive Depts. 25.58 
Foreign Affairs 25.) 
House Administration 25 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 27. 
Judiciary 27 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 25 
Public Lands 25 
Public Works 27 
Rules 12 
Un-American Activities 938 
Veterans’ Affairs 27 
Ways and Means 25 


Federal Impeachments 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


The Senate has sat as a court of im- 
peachment in the cases of the following 
accused public officials, with the result 
stated, for the periods named: 


WILLIAM BLount, Senator from Tennessee; 
charges dismissed for want of jurisdic- 
tion; December 17, 1798, to January 14, 
1799. 

JOHN PICKERING, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the district of 
New Hampshire; removed from office; 
March 8, 1808, to March 12, 1804. 

SAMUEL “CHASE, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
acquitted; November 30, 1804, to March 
1, 1805. 

JAMES H. Peck, Judge of the United States 
District Court for the district of Mis- 
souri; acquitted; April 26, 1830, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1831. 

WEst H. Humpnureys, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the middle, 
eastern, and western districts of Ten- 
nessee; removed from office; May 7, 1862, 
to June 26, 1862. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the United 
States; acquitted; February 25, 1868, to 
May 26, 1868. 

WILLIAM W. BELKNaP, Secretary of War; 
acquitted; March 3, 1876, to August 1, 
1876. 

CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; acquitted; December 
14, 1904, to February 27, 1905. 

ROBERT W. ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, 
United States Commerce Court; removed 
from office; July 13, 1912, to January 18, 
1913. 

GEORGE W. ENGLISH, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois; resigned office November 
4, 1926; court of impeachment adjourned 
to December 13, 1926, when, on request 
of House managers, impeachment pro- 
ceedings were dismissed. < 

HAROLD LOUDERBACK, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of California; acquitted; May 15, 
1933, to May 24, 1938. . 

HALsTeD L. RiTTer, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the southern 
district of Florida; removed from office; 
April 6, 1936, to April 17, 1936. g 


Counting the Counties 


There are more counties named Wash- 
ington than any other—29 states have 
Washington Counties. Next are Jefferson, 
26; Lincoln, 24; Franklin, 23; Jackson, 22; 
Adams, 12.—F, P. A, 


Agriculture 


The farmer in the dell, 

The time he has is swell; 

He listens to the radio sing . 

“The Farmer in the Dell.” 
—F.P.A. 
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hn Quincy Adams 
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Accession 
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Wives of ice Presidents of the United States 


He 
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Wits’s namie Since or bah z 2.8 a3) 

a 2 a 

= Oa sey 

Martha (Dandridge) Cus- 1732, Va. 1759-1802 9 3 ‘ie 

tis 

Abigail Smith 1744, Mass 1764 1818 3 2 

Martha (Wayles) Skelton 1748, Va. L772 L782) ea 
Dorothy (‘Dolly” Payne) 

Todd 1772, N. Car 1794 1849 he 
Eliza Kortright L763." N>- ¥; 1786. 1830-925 262 
Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 8 1 
Rachel (Donelson) Ro- 

bards 1767, Va. 1791 © 1828 oe 
Hannah Hoes 1783, N. Y 1807: 181060450 
Anna Symmes 1775, N. J 1795 1864 6 4 
Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 38 4 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N. Y 1844 1889 5 .2 
Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn 1824 1891. ... of 
Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852, 1 5 
Abigail Powers 1798, N. Y. 1826 .1853971 if 
Caroline (Carmichael) 

McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 .. 
Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 ls 
(Unmarried) A ee ones LE, cena ae 
Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842) -1882i" Ai, 
Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn 1827 1876 3 2 
Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 3 1 
Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889) STS ee 
Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 4 1 
Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 1 
Frances Folsom 1864, N. Y. 1886.2... ee 
Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 I if 
Mary Scott (Lord) 

Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896.12 yy 1 
Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 2 
Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass. 18801 °1884:>)... 9%, 3 
Edith Kermit Carow 1861, N. Y. 1886) ee 1 
Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 1 
Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 3 
Edith (Bolling) Galt 1872, Va. VOLG cee 
Florence (Kling) DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 ., 
Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 tise) fe eee 
Lou Henry 1875, Iowa 1899 1944 2 .. 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N. Y. 1905 4 
Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919 1 

} 
} Territorial Expansion of Continental United States 
: Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Gross area, Gross area, 
Date square miles Accession Date square miles 
B dai ras 888,811 | Alaska Territory........-.-.--..++- 1867 586,400 
Shaste 1803 827,192 | Hawaii Territory............-.+-++ 1898 6,454 
cee: 1819 58,560 | Philippine Islands.........-..--.-- 1899 115,600 
wie 1819 13,443 | Puerto Rico.............s-eeeeeeee 1899 3,435 
wee 1845 390,144 | Guam.........-.2ceeeeereoeentene 1899 206 
Pees 1846 285,580 | American Samoa..........-----+++ 1900 76 
1848 529,017 | Panama Canal Zone.....-......-..- 1904 553 
1853 29,640 | Virgin Islands of U. S..........--.. 1917 133 
areal 3,022,387 Territories and possessions..... 712,857 
Aggregate (1940).........-+-- 3,735,244 square miles 
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HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
BY ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


The Founding Fathers did not anticipate 
the rise of political parties in the modern 
form; or, at least, the original sections in 
the Constitution governing the election of 
the President provided for electors acting 
as independent agents rather than for 
party voting. But the controversy over the 
adoption of the Constitution itself pro- 
duced a division between the Federalists, 
who favored the formation of a strong cen- 
tral government, and the Anti-Federalists, 
who feared the possibly tyrannical effects 
of centralization. This division corre- 
sponded roughly to that between the finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial interests, 
on the one hand, and the farming and 
planting interests, on the other; and, as 
James Madison pointed out in the tenth 
Federalist paper (1788), it was natural for 
such conflicting interests to serve as the 
foundation for political rivalries. 


1 


The parties which arose after the Con- 
stitution were derived in part from the 
division over the Constitution, though 
with important modifications. Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson, for example, favored the 
Constitution but assumed thereafter the 
leadership of the Anti-Federalist or Re- 
publican or, as it became later known, 
Democratic party. 

The first great issues emerged over 
Alexander Hamilton’s financial program. 
The policies of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were designed to give the new nation 
solid economic foundations and to interest 
the business classes in its continuing pros- 
perity; but Hamilton’s concrete program 
of funding the national debt and estab- 
lishing the Bank of the United States 
benefited the business community at the 
expense, as the Jeffersonians believed, of 
the agricultural classes. Differences over 
the Federalist domestic program were ag- 
gravated by differences over foreign policy, 
where the Federalists, especially in their 
sponsorship of Jay’s Treaty (1794), favored 
a pro-British policy while the Republicans 
sympathized ardently with the revolu- 
tionary government in France. 

Washington himself strongly disap- 
proved of the rise of party spirit, sought 
to harness it by keeping both Jefferson 
and Hamilton in his cabinet, and warned 
solemnly of its baneful consequences for 
the republic in his Farewell Address. 
Nevertheless, the very character of the 
executive office required him, in spite of 
himself, to identify himself with a party 
program. He chose the Federalist; and the 
resignation of Jefferson as Secretary of 
State in 1793 marked the first failure of 
non-party cabinet government, though the 
ideal was to linger as late as the presi- 
dency of John Quincy Adams. 


. decision accordingly was thrown to thi 
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After dominating the national govern 
ment for its first twelve years, the Federal 
ists were defeated in the election of 180) 
and never recovered power. That electi 
also revealed certain anomalies in t 
electoral process. The electors, votins 
strictly according to party choice and th 
contrary to the anticipations of t 
Founding Fathers, cast the same numbe! 
of votes for Jefferson and for Aaron Burr 
the presidential and vice-presidential can 
didates of the Republican party; and th 


House of Representatives. To avoid suc 
future situations, the Twelfth Amendmen 
(1804) provided for separate ballots fo: 
President and Vice-President and thereb 
established the party system more firmly 

The Democratic-Republican party no 
entered a period of dominance. By th 
election of 1820 the Federalist party did no 
even bother to present a candidate agains 
James Monroe; and it thereafter disap 
peared from the national scene. An im 
portant reason for this disappearance w 
the fact that the business classes nec 
longer needed it; the Democratic-Republi- 
cans, particularly under Madison an 
Monroe, had retreated from the tradition 
Jeffersonian positions and were now enact 
ing most of the domestic program of Ham- 
ilton. : 
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All the rivals for the presidency in 1824 
—John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson. 
William H. Crawford, Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun—were nominally Democratic-Re- 
publicans. The bitter divisions during 
Adams’s administration were based mostly 
on personal acrimony rather than on genu- 
ine issues. Jackson, however, after his elec- 
tion in 1828, began to advocate national 
policies, especially with respect to the 
United States Bank, which revived the dis- 
tinction between the interests of the farm- 
ing and laboring classes and the interests 
of the business community. 

The consequence was the strengthening 
of the party system; indeed, modern Ameri- 
can politics may be said to date from the 
Jackson administration. The right wing 01 
the Democratic-Republican party, known 
first as the National Republicans and after 
1835 as the Whig party, opposed Jackson 
with increasing vehemence in the name of 
the industrial and commercial classes, Its 
leaders were Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster, and its function in American politi- 
cal life corresponded to that of the Fed- 
eralists a quarter of a century earlier. The 
left wing of the Democratic-Republicar 
party, soon to be known simply as the 
Democratic party, sought under the leader- 
ship of Jackson and Van Buren to vindi- 
cate and extend the Jacksonian policies. 


LD 


© organize a political party (the 
ct on of the “spoils system”) and to 
out a national policy. His resolution 

roversies within the cabinet made 
(except during the brief life of the 
of Office Act, passed in 1867) that 
f the secretaries was to execute 
icy of the President. The inde- 
lence of the executive from Congress 
rther confirmed by the disappearance 
Congressional caucus, which from 
to 1824 had been the customary 
d for nominating presidential can- 
S. It was replaced first by nomina- 
from state legislatures and then by 
nominating conventions. The Anti- 
mic party held the first national con- 
m in 1831, and in 1835 the Democrats 
ablished the practice by nominating 
n Buren in a convention at Baltimore. 
e first ‘dark horse” candidate to sweep 
convention was James K. Polk at the 
emocratic convention in 1844. 


Democrats in general favored a hard 
mney financial policy, greater restrictions 
private banking, the establishment of 
. independent treasury, the reduction of 
» tariff and limitations on nationally- 
ced internal improvements. After Van 
n’s administration (1837-40), however, 
raditional issues between the Demo- 
and Whigs began to dwindle before 
ue of slavery. The older parties at 
sought to ignore the slavery question. 
e result was the formation of the Lib- 
9 y party in 1840 and growing restlessness 
thin the two major parties. In 1848 anti- 
ery Democrats joined with the Liberty 
r and some Conscience (anti-slavery) 
igs to create the Free Soil party, which 
n Van Buren for the presidency. The Re- 
can party emerged out of this coali- 
in 1854 to replace the Whig party, 


f eared after its bad beating in 1852. Pro- 
ssively losing its Jacksonian character, 
me ocr atic party by the late fifties 


"he Civil War left the Republican and 
mocratic parties as the two great politi- 
parties. Under the impetus of its war 
Mord and of Democratic association with 
union, the Republican party stayed in 
wer until the election of Grover Cleve- 
ad in 1884, taking over the role formerly 
upied by the Federalists and the Whigs 
epresenting the interests of the business 
munity in the national government. 


pifferences between the two parties did 
‘assume a very fundamental form until 


wm, 
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West in the late eighties as the vehicle — 
for more radical aspirations. With the 
nomination of William Jennings Bryan by 
the Democrats in 1896, the Populists saw 
a major party adopt their issues, especially _ 


the demand for “free silver.” Following ewe 
Bryan’s defeat by William McKinley in the 


bitterly contested campaign of 1896, the 


separate Populist organization soon lapsed 


and was absorbed into the Democratic 
party. 

The tensions of industrial society re- 
leased after the turn of the century a 
swelling pressure for social change which 
found expression in both major parties. 
Under Theodore Roosevelt the Republicans 


made their last sustained attempt to act _ 
as a party of social reform. When the Re- | 


publicans refused to renominate Roosevelt 
in 1912, he bolted to set up his own Pro- 
gressive party; and the split elected Wood- 
row Wilson, who succeeded in recapturing 
most liberals for the Democratic party. 


Under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, the 
Republican party proceeded to base itself 


more squarely than ever on the desires of 
the business community; and under Wil- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt the Demo- 
crats resumed the role of militant opposi- 
tion to business control laid down for 
their party by Jefferson and Jackson. While 
the current top Democratic leadership is 
less militant in this respect than the New 
Deal which preceded it, the 1946 primaries 
still indicate that liberals are more likely 
to be nominated by Democrats than by 
Republicans. 


The American party system is basically a 
two party system, with one party custo- 
marily representing business interests and 
the other opposed to business domination. 
There have been, however, throughout 
American history a large number of “third 
parties” organized around other issues. The 
Anti-Masonic party (1830-38) was estab- 
lished to fight the supposed power of the 
Masonic societies; the Know-Nothing or 
American party (1849-56) opposed foreign- 
ers; the Prohibitionist party (1869- ) de- 
nounced the sale of liquor. Where third 
parties have agitated urgent issues, as in 
the case of the Liberty and Free Soil par- 
ties, or the Populist party, they have seen 
the major parties take up these issues. 
The Republican party is the only in- 
stance, however, of a third party which 
became itself one of the two major parties. 


At present, minor parties play a neg- 
ligible role in American political life. The 
Progressive and Farmer-Labor parties, 
which represented independent agrarian 
sentiment in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
have in recent years been re-absorbed in 
the Republican party. In New York the 


the Populist party arose in the South an 5 


American Labor and Liberal parties exert 
influence, but not beyond the state bor- 
ders. Third party voting has declined in 
recent years to a point where in many 
states minor parties have not been able to 
meet ballot requirements. 
‘minor parties today are the Socialist, a 


Electoral Vote for President, 1904-1944 


Compiled from Official state records. pe 
1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 1932 1936 1940 1944 
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Colorado....... Gn, ta i a Bae redeae Bir. G25 Pee 6... | Go eee 6|- 2 
Connecticut..... 7 een te hee DT AS Poteet ha oes Tas; 1 A yw fr) |e > lt 8....| 7aae 
Delaware....... =e 4 oe ee Eas | eps Kee c Per Ie fe es E) ee Edit 3G 
Bloriddzec.. ac} s ; Bs Hatce Lea aes Tee Tick ae 8% 
GOO awe acess hea oe eins Le er ene. & 1 Fla bare iz BARS 12 .e(ezoe zs 
HEU Cosas arene hace ol Wowie aie Aa aan oe 4.. Fa 4.. 4... ie | Re aie 
TMROIS\ es...) 27 74 fe Ae I eetene eo bee Zoe Zoe 2922) Si29ee 2ém 
Indiana........ 15 See. 18. ators leer. aes 15.2 ae 
BOWS icine! ese-ein:= 13 1S ee TR Be a ied Bee is= 1c oe | 
Kansas......... 10%, 10%, LO ann as 10. 10.. 10.. 
Kentucky.......].... =e 13) tee 1t- Ree) ae 13, 
Louisiana.......}.... ane 10%. Seater 102 Se shoes “= 
Maine.........- Grae: 67 Biase cies lates 6.. G.. 
Maryland....... 1 2 Ore ees 8 Sime 8.. 
Massachusetts..| 16..,.] 16... LB eke shatee het a3. 1By oe. hee 
Michigan....... TAN sl ae PAs, wh Pat ese et Doles LL ee Behas 
Minnesota...... iin ote od Gat I Pos | ete 2 ieee IZ, 123, 
Mississippi.....).... hed LOS sexe KTR ee pee 2 me 
Missouri....... hel Mey Eas LBo eat 18s 185 18... 
Montana....... 3 Re ae ea Aes 4.. te 
Nebraska....... + ON eed Lee Recs hye 8.. es 
Nevada........ SS Hin Secrets Bee Soe aie 
New Hampshire.| 4.. tae AY 5, Baten tte ae 4.. AS. 
New Jersey..... Wan Lane UAE eect. a8 14s 148 
PRA WA OX ICO es fol talaleieier's [Is wee piaeaes So Stehaiatone S108 Six Sis 
New York...... og... 39s yeni fa then 45.. AS. 
North Carolina. .|.... Pe reed 4 WR be 12 yea eee hs 
North Dakota. . Als Aly. Leia ok Ae ie 
CMO Roa oa caee:s 20e% DS Db is os 24. 2a 24.. 
CORIAN OMAN aioe sie e sie'e eific.s's,s Pos Oe ccrrthes 10 LOW ealete 
OTERO se da e...c « 4.. Ans Aihab er bis LES Sr 8s 
Pennsylvania...| 34.. SAS asl ines ares pie Sane 
Rhode Island... 4.. 4.. Taper sae Magee ae 5 
South Carolina..|.... Soe Ot || pO rede get aoe No Soe 
South Dakota. . . 4.. A sites \ioeioatitese ate aa 
Tennessee,.....].... 124) Re ae ier, 12 a ie 
SHEXAS Sar tess a[ sree Jo 8 sO ee asevt 20:Aan ieee rice 
Wtani crits etiees Bee Ss stctsl Prats has ee 4... 
Vermont....... Beh ck Ap k deen A eo lerters Acs 
WAR SUNAR CN erdays Leese. ship Wel Lee eee LQ acaba on 
Washington..... Lee ation BAO meates Um ne es 
WestVirginia, .)) 0 7.cc:| “7e.. Pe eatiigs ih se th aye 
Wisconsin, ..... LSrasle Sony TS ee emesis 135 alee 
Wyoming....... ot Sh Sith Mena 3 i 
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reformist left-wing party; the Soc! 
Labor, a more militant party but s 
within the American radical tradition; 
Communist, a party which identifies 
interests of the American working a 
with the interests of the Soviet Union; ant 
the Prohibitionist. | 


sp 


Candidates for President and Vice President 
: Election Results 
- 1789 to 1924 af 


The Constitution does not provide for the popular election of either the president or vice-presi J 
ly states that they shall be chosen by electors who shall be chosen in a paneer prescribed es She ae ’ 
slatures. No set of popular vote returns is complete or entirely significant until 1872, because that was 
first election in which all electors were chosen by popular vote. Moreover, by referring to the returns in 
and 1888, it can be seen that the candidate with the largest number of votes need not necessarily be 


1789 to 1800 


Presidential i 4 

candidates Party Se. 7 Year sien ney Party meee i uA 

f 
: 8 George Washington No party 69 1796 Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 68 
| John Adams No party 34 Thomas Pinckney Fed. 59 
a2 Scattering No party 35 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 30 
792! George Washington Fed. 132 Scattering 48 
1792 John Adams Fed. 77 1800'3 | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 73 
x George Clinton Anti-Fed. 50 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 73 
% Thomas Jefferson Anti-Fed. 4 John Adams Fed. 65 
=e Aaron Burr Anti-Fed. 1 C. C. Pinckney Fed. 64 
1796! John Adams Fed. 71 John Jay Fed. 1 


1In all elections prior to 1804, the candidate with the greatest number of electoral votes was President 
nd the next highest was Vice President. Hence Washington became President and Adams Vice President. 


oe New York legislature chose no electors. North Carolina and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the 
vons ion. 

8Since Jefferson and Burr were tied, the House of Representatives chose the President. In a vote by states, 
0 votes were cast for Jefferson, 4 for Burr and 2 were not cast. 


1804 to 1832 


Elec- Vice- 


Votes not cast 


Presidential toral presidential Electoral 
Year candidates Party vote candidates Party vote 
804! Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 162 
Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 14 Rufus King Federalist 14 
808 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 113 
, Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist 47 
| George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no party) 9 
| Votes not cast 1 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 3 
: James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 3 
£812 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 128 Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 131 
: DeWitt Clinton Federalist 89 Jared Ingersoll Federalist 86 
£816 James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 183 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 
: Rufus King Federalist 34 John E. Howard Federalist 22 
; Votes not cast 4 James Ross Ind. (no party) 5 
John Marshall Federalist 4 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 3 
820 James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 
John Q. Adams Ind. (no party) 1 Richard Stockton Ind. (no party) 6 
Daniel Rodney Ind. (no party) 4 
Richard Rush Ind. (no party) 1 
; Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 1 
(324 John Quincy Adams (no party) 84 John C. Calhoun (no party) 182 
bE Andrew Jackson (no party) 99 Nathan Sanford (no party) 30 
; William H. Crawford (no party) 41 Nathaniel Macon (no party) 24 
: Henry Clay (no party) 37 Andrew Jackson (no party) 13 
Martin Van Buren (no party) 9 
| Henry Clay (no party) 2 
: Votes not cast 1 
828 Andrew Jackson Democratic 178 John C. Calhoun Democratic 171 
is John Quincy Adams Nat'l Rep. 83 Richard Rush Nat'l Rep. 83 
332 Andrew Jackson Democratic 219 Martin Van Buren Democratic 189 
| Henry Clay Nat'l Rep. 49 John Sergeant Nat'l Rep. 49 
John Floyd Ind. (no party) 11 Henry Lee Ind. (no party) ll 
William Wirt? Antimasonic 7. Amos Ellmaker Antimasonic 7 
2 William Wilkins Ind. (no party) 30 
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Presidential Election Results—(cont.) 
1836 to 1868 


Elec- Vice- : 
Presidential toral presidential Elector: 


Year candidates Party vote candidates Party vote 
1836 Martin Van Buren Democratic 170 Richard M. Johnson4 Democratic 147 
William H. Harrison Whig 73 Francis Granger Whig ; 77 
Hugh L. White Whig 26 John Tyler Democratic 47 
Daniel Webster Whig 14 William Smith Ind. (no party) 23 
W. P. Mangum Ind. (no party) 11 ; 
1840 William H. Harrison Whig 234 John Tyler Whig J 234 
Martin Van Buren Democratic 60 Richard M. Johnson Democratic 48 
L. W. Tazewell Ind. (no party) ll 
James K. Polk Democratic ieg 
1844 James K. Polk Democratic 170 George M. Dallas Democratic 170 
Henry Clay Whig 105 Thomas Freylinghuysen Whig 105 
1848 Zachary Taylor® Whig 163 Millard Fillmore Whig 163 
Lewis Cass Democratic 127 William O. Butler Democratic 127 
1852 Franklin Pierce Democratic 254 William R. King Democratic 254 
Winfield Scott Whig 42 William A. Graham Whig 42 
1856 James Buchanan Democratic 174 John C. Breckinridge Democratic 174 
John C. Fremont Republican 114 William L. Dayton Republican 114 
Millard Fillmore Am. or Know Nothing 8 A.J. Donelson Am. or Know Nothing 8 
1860 Abraham Lincoln Republican 180 Hannibal Hamlin Republican 180 
John C. Breckinridge Democratic 72 Joseph Lane Democratic 72 
John Bell Const. Union 39 Edward Everett Const. Union 39 
Stephen A. Douglas Democratic 12H. V. Johnson Democratic 12 
1864 Abraham Lincoln? — Republican 212 Andrew Johnson Republican 212 
George B. McClellan Democratic 21 G.H. Pendleton Democratic 21 
1868 Ulysses S. Grant Republican 214 Schuyler Colfax Republican 214 
Horatio Seymour Democratic 80 Francis P. Blair, Jr. Democratic 80 
Votes not counted® 23 Votes not counted 


1First election in which President and Vice President were voted on separate ballots. - 

2Since no candidate had a majority of the electoral vote, the House of Representatives had to select a 
President from the first three, voting as states. Since 13 states supported Adams, only 7 supported Andrew 
Jackson, and 4 William H. Crawford, John Quincy Adams was elected President. 

8The Antimasonic Party in 1832 was the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose its candidates 
for President and Vice President. i 

4Since Johnson did not have a majority of the electoral votes, the Senate chose him over Granger, the 
others being legally out of the race. ’ 

SJohn Tyler became President upon the death of William H. Harrison on April 4, 1841. 

6Millard Fillmore became President upon the death of Zachary Taylor on July 9, 1850. 

7Andrew Johnson became President upon the death of Abraham Lincoln on April 15, 1865. 

823 Southern electoral votes were excluded. 


1872 to 1896 


SS ee 


Presidential Electoral Popular Vice-presidential candi- 
Year candidates Party vote vote dates and party 
SS SS 

1872! Ulysses S. Grant Republican 286 3,597,132 Henry Wilson—R 

Horace Greeley Dem., Liberal Rep. 2,834,125  B. Gratz Brown—D, LR 

Thomas A. Hendricks Democratic 42 George W. Julian—D 

B. Gratz Brown Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 A. H. Colquitt 

Charles J. Jenkins Democratic 2 J. M. Palmer 

David Davis Democratic 1 T. E. Bramlette 

Votes not counted 17 W. S. Groesbeck 

W. B. Machon 
N. P. Banks 

18762 Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 William A. Wheeler—R ‘ 

Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. Hendricks—D ; 
1880 James A. Garfield3 Republican 214 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur—R 

Winfield S. Hancock Democratic 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D 
1884 Grover Cleveland Democratic 219 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 

James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848,334 John A. Logan—R 
1888 Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 

Grover Cleveland Democratic 168 5,538,233 A. G. Thurman—D 
1892 Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 

Benjamin Harrison Republican 145 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid—R 

James B. Weaver People’s or Populist 22 1,041,028 James G. Field—P 
1896 William McKinley Republican 271 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 

William J. Bryan Dem., People’s or Pop. 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewall—D 


Thomas E. Watson—P 


_ Republican 202" 79219,530. | 
Democratic 1 6,358,071 “Adlai “E. ‘Stevenson—D 


Social Democrat 94,768 Job Harriman—SD % 
20 foresPloasevell Republican 336 — 7,628,834 Charles W. Fairbanks—R _ 
| Alton B. Parker _ Democratic 140 5,084,491 ‘Henry G. Davis—D Sir 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 402,400 Benjamin Hanford—S 
| William H. Taft Republican 321 7,679,006 James S. Sherman—R 
| William J. Bryan Democratic 162 6,409,106 John W. Kern—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 420,820 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic 435 6,286,214 Thomas R. Marshall—D 
1 Theodore Roosevelt¢ Progressive 88 4,126,620 Hiram Johnson—Prog © 
| William H. Taft Republican 8 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—RS 
: | Een V. Debs Socialist 0 897,011 Emil Seidel—S 
6 i Woodrow Wilson Democratic 277 9,129,606 Thomas R. Marshall—D ; 
| Charles E. Hughes Republican 254 8,538,221 Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
| A. L. Benson Socialist 0 538,221 G. R. Kirkpatrick—S \ 
: Warren G. Harding Republican 404 16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—R : 
| James M. Cox Democratic 127 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevelt—D 
| Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
Calvin Coolidge Republican 382 15,725,016 Charles G. Dawes—R 
John W. Davis Democratic 136 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D d 
Robert M. LaFollette Progressive, Socialist 13 4,822,856 Burton K. Wheeler—Prog, S 


Greeley died on Nov. 29, 1872 before his electors voted and so his 63 votes were scattered among 
candidates. This was the first’ election in which every state chose its electors by popular vote. — 


election was disputed because of a double set of returns from La., S. C. and Fla., but a special — 
commission of 5 Supreme Court Justices, 5 Representatives and 5 Senators decided that the | 
an electors were the men legally chosen. 


r A. Arthur became President on death of James A. Garfield on Sept. 19, 1881. % - 
ore Roosevelt became President on death of William McKinley on Sept. 14, 1901. oy 


S. Sherman, Republican candidate for Vice President, died on Oct. 30, and the Republican National _ ki 
ee named Nicholas Murray Butler as Vice-Presidential candidate in his stead. mY. 


1 Coolidge became President on death of Warren G. Harding on August 2, 1923. 


Army and Navy Voting in 1944 Presidential Election 
- Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


cludes voting by members of the armed forces, the merchant marine, the American Red Cross, and other 
rations attached to and serving with the armed forces. > 


Number of Percent Number of Percent 
applica- of total applica- of total 
tions for Total Total popular tions for Total Total popular 

ballots received valid vote State ballots received valid vote 


far 28,423 5,445 5,000 2.0 Nevada.......... 4,768 3,289 3,065 5.7 
.. 11.967 6,932 6.776 4.9 New Hampshire.. 22,009 13,514 12812 5.6 
ee 24.382 6400 5500 26 New Jersey...... 511,000 168,072 164,186 8.4 
es, 238.865 186,811 181,421 5.2 New Mexico..... 9,638 7,221 7,032 4.6 

Bei 43.525 30,044 28,348 5.6 New York....... 554.445 429,012 422,698 6,7 

ee 64.485 64,095 59,616 7.2 North Carolina... 86,999 49.837 49,541 6.3 

: a 13170 3408 2,700 22 North Dakota. 16.318 11,016 10440 4.7 

ae 45.965 30540 29423 6.1 Ohitesh oc. 258.333 167,676 164,472 5.2 
Aes 43.100 36,528 32,941 10.0 Oklahoma,...... 51,179 34163 32,491 4.5 i 

18,846 13,037 11,276 5.4 Oregon.......... 39.458 34.039 33377 7.0 

ae 101,191 173,244 162,256 4.0 Pennsylvania... 554.332 255,769 255,226 6.7 

oop saaee 95,528 79,513 77,060 4.6 Rhode Island..... 55,666 24,488 23,059 7.7 

eos os 69,896 50,290 47,362 4.5 South Carolina... 3,429 3,126 2,268 2.2 

Seren ssi 41,156 31,303 = 30,593 4.2 South Dakota.... 12,939 10,100 9647 4.2 

Sher ree 59,870 33,510 31,634 3.6 Tennessee....... 49,903 28,896 » 27,933 5.5 

eer a she ee a Texastees (enn 78 560 31, 301i = 28 onan 

“> 43.209 35.244 © 34,534 5.7 ee Snes cineds yan ae FS He 

9 124530 115,990 5.8 ermont......... : 
: Banat Virginia......... 70,355 38579 38,475 9.9 
me. 164.566 155,258 146,650 6.7 peta 
32.027 65.651 62.517. 5.6 Washington. FS 61,824 “iy ‘ ! 

abe 1 19.360 7121 5 270 29 West Virginia egte 54,237 40,162 38,993 5.4 

gee 103305 77.671.~—74'439—« «4.7 Wisconsin....... 140,238 80,844 80,347 6.0 

Oe 9°475 9340 4.5 Wyoming........ 8945 8319 8150 8.0 

37.563 27,359 23,454 4.2 Fotalysesc Ns. 4,277,159 2,793,203 2,691,160 5.6 
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: Popular and Electoral Vote for President, Election of 1928 
e Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed 

f with the House of Representatives. 

:; Candidates for President and Vice President: 


‘Democratic, Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Republican, Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 

_ Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 

| Socialist Labor, John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 

. Prohibition, William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers, William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 

Farmer-Labor, Frank E. Webb, California. 


' Note: ‘Totals for all candidates is 36,772,922; added to this are 106,492 void or scattering 
votes and blank or defective ballots. 


Electoral Prohibi- . 

State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Soc. Lab. tion Others 
Alabama......... | 248,982 127,797 «120,725 7,012 D 12° “3. 460° “Sata 
Arizona.......... 91,254 38,537 52,533” ¢ 13.906'Ro..) co 3. aye 
Arkansas........ 197,693 119,196 77,751 41,445 D 9 7 429. ie ee 
California........ 1.796.656 » '614°365. 1,162,323. 547,958 R».. 13 — 19,505 > 1 ee 
Colorado......... 392.242 133.131 «253,872 ~—=«:120,741 R 6 ~3A7Z> in 
Connecticut ..... 553.031 252.080 «296.614. +S «44.574 R 7 3,019 22) ee 
Delaware........ 105,891 36,643 68,860 32.217 R 3 329: 
Florida........... 253,674 101.764 144.168 42.404 R 6) 4,036, 
Georgia.......... 229,159 129,602 63,498 66,104 D 14 124° en 
Idaho........... 154,230 53,074 99,848 46,774 R 4. 1308 25 
Illinois.......... 3,107,489 1,313,817 1,769,141 455.324 R 29 19,138 1,812 was 
Indiana........... 1421,314 562.691 848,290 «285,599 R 15 3.871 645 5,496 
Miwa eek ce: 1/009'362 378.936 «23,818 + «244.882 R 13. 2.960 4 2a) cee 
Kansas........... 713,200 193,003. +—«4513,672 «320,669 R 10, ~ + 6,205 /> =) se 
Kentucky........ 940,604 381,070 + 558.064 «176.994 R .. 13 S37: 340 ae 
Louisiana........ 215,833 —-164.655 51,160 13,495 D. 10° 4. © 2s.) wes nn 
Maine........... 262.171 81,179 179,923 «98.744 R 6 1,068. 2... 
Maryland........ 528.348. 223,626 - 301.479 77,883 R .. By 70L 2 906 ee 
Massachusetts. ... 1,577,827 792,758 775,566 17,192 D 18 “ 6,262 113 aac ee 
Michigan......... | 1,372,082 396,762 965,396 568,634 R .. 15 3516 799 2728 
Minnesota....... 970,976 396,451 560,977 «164.526 R .. 12 6774 1,921 ..... 4,853 
Mississippi....... | 151,692 124.539 27,153. . 97,386 D 10 <, > ¥...5 5) des 
Missouri......... 1,500'721 662.562: 834,080 ~—=«172:.518 R 183,739 «340 
Montana,........ 194,108 78,578 113,300 034,722 R «> 687 563 
Nebraska........ 547,138, 197,959 345,745 «147,786 R.. 8 3434 ...; 
Nevada........... 32.417 14,090 18.327 4,237 R ee 
New Hampshire.. | 196,747 80,715 115,404 34.689 R 4 455. “4 ee 173 
New Jersey... 15491381 616,517 «926.050 «309,533 R 14 4,897 500-—Ss«d60—S«*., 28 
New Mexico...... | 118,014 48,211 69.645 21,434 R Ss: te 2c, 158 
New York......... 4,466,072 2,089,863 2,193,344 «103.481 R 45. 107392 4.211 soe 10,876 
North Carolina... | 636,070 287.078 348.992 «61.914 R 12... sn woe 
North Dakota... 239,867 106.648 131441 24.793 R 5 $42). ee 936 
Ohio,............ | 2,508,346 864.210 1,627,546 763.336 R 24 «8,683,515 3,556 -2,836, 
Oklahoma........ | 618,427 219,174 394,046 ~—=«174.872 R 10. 3.994. sr 1,283 
Oregon.......... 319,942 109,223 = -205.341. «(96.118 R 5. . (2'790""- 11,564 aaa 1,094 
Pennsylvania... 3,150,615 1,067,586 2,055,382 967.796 R .. 38 18647 380 3,880 4726 
Rhode Island..... | 242,784 118.973 117,522 L4ASl D5? cae 416 9. 
South Carolina. . 68,605 62,700 3.138 ¢) 759512 Did we, 7 Jn | 
South Dakota.... | 261,865 102,660 157,603 54843R .. 5 M30 
Tennessee....... 363,473 «167,343 «195,388 ~= «28.045 R 12 631.) 7s ee ‘Wd 
‘Cee 708,999 341,032 367,036 + +~—«- 26.004 R 20 722”) 209 
Bees os. 176,604 80,985 94,618 13,633 R 4 O54. tates 47 
Vermont......... 135,191 44,440 90,404 45,964 R 4? onc) Os ea ee 338 4 
Virginia.......... | 305,358 140,146 164,609 +~—«-:24'463 R 12 250° 180 5 173 
Washington. ... 500,840 156,772 335,844 +~—«:179.072 R 7. 2,615. “4,068. >... 
West Virginia... 642,752 263,784 + ~—«- 375,551” 111.967 R 8. 1,313). 2.5 519708 ee 
Wisconsin........ 1,016,872 450,259 544,205 «= «93.946. R 13° 18,213 381.2245 «1,528 
Wyoming........ 84,496 29,299 52,748 23449R .. 3 788 - . 3x. GR a 
MiGente 36,879,414 15,016,443 21,392,190 6,375,747 R 87 444 267,420 21,603 20,106 55.160 


a ee 


Total for Georgia includes 35,871 Anti-Smith votes: for South 
parties: Workers, 48,770; Farmer-Labor, 6,390. OF EMER Caton, <2 S10) vO ee ae 


Pet ectecal Were fa A pideck Election of 1932 


Resatirce: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed 
with the House of Representatives. 


il a 


: ; Candidates for President and Vice President: 
_ Democratic, Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. : 
Y Republican, Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. a 
Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. f fs 


; Socialist Labor, Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 2 
j y Prohibition, William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. ; +: 
; Communist, William Z. Foster, Ilinois; James W. Ford, New York. A 


Liberty, W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington, 


Farmer-Labor, Jacob S. Coxey, Ohio. 3 

A 

Electoral Prohibi- a 

Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Soc. Lab. tion Others ia 
Beets = 245,034 207,910 34,675 1732350 eid: ae 2,030 sete 13 406 
et a: 118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 3 2,618 eee BN 256 
eee 22,220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 9 1,269 aS AK wae 1,224 

tp ae 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 476,252 D 22 63,299") fae 20,637 10,977 : 
Betaehe sos 457,696 250,877 189,617 61,260 D 6 13,591 427 —-: 1,928 469 
eta 2 §94,207 281,632 288 420 6,788 R 8 20,480 2287), “Tees 24 
ita =. 112,901 54,319 57,073 2,754 R 3 1,376 hs oe eae 133 
eae 276,252 206,307 69,170 137,137 D 7 775 yates stan Se aria ne 
See 255,590 234,118 19,863 214,255 D 12 461 SABS: 1,125 23 
(eee 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D 4 526 aaa ake 5,203 
SS ese 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449,548 D 29 67,258 3,638 6,388 15,582 
ee 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184,870 D 14 21,388 2,070 10,399 3,832 
a 1,036,687 598,019 414,433 183,586 D 11 20/4674 6 eee 2,111 1,653 

ICR ay sis 791,978 424,204 349,498 74,706 D 9 18/276) Geen 

eee 983,063 580,574 394,716 185,858 D 11 3,853 1,396 2,252 272 
pes 268,804 249,418 18,853 230,565 D 10 Jane Herel Fate's eden 
Beers. 298,444 128,907 166,631 37,724 R 5 2,489 255 Soya 162 
Stee 511,054 314,314 184,184 130,130 D 8 10,489 1,036 a hea 1,031 
«ae 1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 17 34,305 2,668 1,142 4,892 
“i eee 1,664,628 871,700 739,894 131,806 D 19 39,205 1,401 2,893 9,535 
eee 1,002,843 600,806 363,959 236,847 D 11 25,476 770 Fret 12,602 
146,034 140,168 5,180 134,988 D 9 686." 53. aster? aes ee 
errs. 1,609,894 1,025,406 564,713 460,693 D 15 16,374 404 2,429 568 
Pe chs ws 216,479 127,286 78,078 49,208 D 4 7,891 eats 3,224 
Bee 5 §70,135 359,082 201,177 157,905 D if 9,876 aie hth’ bie, erie 
‘oa 41,430 28,756 12,674 16,082 D We ee Be A LS ut oe oe FERS dh 
205,520 100,680 103,629 2,949 R -.. 4 947 RS ea agate 264 
eee 1,630,063 806,630 775,684 30,946 D 16 . 42,998 1,062 774 2,915 
See 151,606 95,089 54,217 40,872 D ee 1,776 aves Aired 524 
PMPYOrK....:.. 4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963 596,996 D 47 .. 177,397 10,339 Be 93,040 
prth Carolina. . 711,501 497,566 208,344 289222 -DELISi = 2, 5.591 © -t/s)5.-" ape eee 
pth Dakota... 256,290 178,350 71,772 106,578 D Lhe) ie EY y Mle s Aerts, eee 2,647 
tio eee 2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74,016 D 26... 64,094 1,968 7,421 7,231 
Klahoma....... 704,633 516,468 188,165 328303: D™ Wi ns oF, a a Oe Ae 
egon gn 368,751 213,871 136,019 77,852 D ut ae 15,450 17305. -eaarde 1,681 
‘nnsylvania. . 2,859,002 1,295,948 1,453,540 157,592 R 36 91,119 659 11,319 6,417 
ode ead... 266,170 146,604 115,266 31,338 D 4 3,138 433 183 546 
uth Carolina. . 104,407 102,347 1,978 100,469 D Bie ae 82): es na a ate ee 
uth Dakota... 288,438 183,515 99,212 84,303 D Ae ies 1B) a er ee 463 3,697 
anessee ee 390,638 259,817 126,806 133,011 D- 11 L786) aes 1,995 234 
yh giclee 863,426 760,348 97,959 662,389 D 23 A ASO gee ening 669 
1 eae 206,579 116,750 84,795 31,955 D 4aa. A087 Ce sek se ea 947 
tmont........ 136,980 56,266 78,984 22 Gene eo 3 15835) oe S55 eae 197 
po iee Gaeeaeaee 297,942 203,979 89,637 114342 Di yee. 2,382 te 1,843 101 
sshington pea 614,814 353,260 208,645 144,615 D Ske 17,080 1,009 1,540 33,280 
st Virginia... 743,774 405,124 330,731 74,393 D Sian. yd cial as ame 2,342 444 
sconsin,...... 1,114,815 707,410 347,741 S59 009 ADIN 2 53,379 494 2,672 3,119 
oming......- 96,962 54,370 39,583 14,787 D BWC os Pats YAS oP MULo eng het 180 
39,816,522 22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D 472 59 884,781 33,276 81,869 232,898 


Breakdown of other parties: Communist, 102,991; Liberty, 53,425; Farmer-Labor, 7,309; Scattered, 69,173. 


Popular and Electoral Vote for President, Election of 1936 


Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed 


Democratic, Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 


hh 1, 


ae eT eg 


Information Please Almanac 


with the House of Representatives. 


Candidates for President and Vice President: 


Republican, Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. 


Socialist, Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Prohibition, D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 
Union, William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor, John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


State 


Alabama... 5.602 


ANIZONA we se eo 


California..........: 
Colorado/r terranes 


WEROIS 3: Seine ce ccisie. 
Indianaleccc.. ...-- 


Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts.... . 
Michigan.......... 
Minnesota......... 
Mississippi........ 
Missouri.......... 
Montana).........:. 
Nebraska.......... 
WEVada fora sasisis cs% 
New Hampshire... . 
New Jersey........ 
New Mexico....... 


OTERO Nas < eps sls es 
Pennsylvania, ..... 
Rhode Island....... 
South Carolina. .... 
South Dakota...... 


VermOngac...2... 
MINGIN AS decad ena cs 
Washington........ 
West Virginia....... 
Wisconsinia..2.7..0: 
Wyoming.......... 


1Includes 274,924 American Labor votes. 


Total 


275,744 
124,163 
179,423 

2,638,882 
488,676 
690,783 
127,603 
327,365 
293,178 
199,623 

3,956,522 

1,650,897 

1,142,733 
865,013 
926,206 
329,778 
304,240 
624,896 

1,840,357 

1,805,093 

1,129,975 
162,090 

1,828,635 
230,512 
608,032 

43,848 
218,114 

1,820,437 
168,920 

5,596,398 
839,462 
273,716 

3,012,425 
749,740 
414,021 

4,138,105 
311,149 
115,437 
296,452 
475,531 
843,482 
216,677 
143,689 
334,590 
692,338 
830,073 

1,258,712 
103,382 


45,647,117 


10,536; Scattered, 17,382. 


Dem. 


238,196 
86,722 
146,765 
1,766,836 
295,021 
382,189 
69,702 
249,117 
255,364 
125,683 
2,282,999 
934,974 
621,756 
464,520 
541,944 
292,894 
126,333 
389,612 
942,716 
1,016,794 
698,811 
157,318 
1,111,043 
159,690 
347,454 
31,925 
108,460 
1,083,850 
105,838 
3,293,222! 
616,141 
163,148 
1,747,122 
501,069 
266,733 
2,353,788 
165,233 
113,791 
160,137 
327,083 
734,485 
150,246 
62,124 
234,980 
459,579 
502,582 
802,984 
62,624 


27,751,597 


Rep. 


35,358 
33,433 
32,039 
836,431 
181,267 
278,685 
54,014 
78,248 
36,942 
66,256 
1,570,393 
691,570 
487,977 
397,727 
369,702 
36,791 
168,823 
231,435 
768,613 
699,733 
350,461 
4,443 
697,891 
63,598 
247,731 
11,923 
104,642 
720,322 
61,710 
2,180,670 
223,283 
72,751 
1,127,709 
245,122 
122,706 
1,690,300 
125,012 
1,646 
125,977 
146,516 
103,874 
64,555 
81,023 
98,336 
206,892 
325,486 
380,828 
38,739 


16,679,583 10,797,090 D523 8 


Plur. 


202,838 
53,289 
114,726 
930,405 
113,754 
103,504 
15,688 
170,869 
218,422 
59,427 
712,606 
243,404 
133,779 
66,793 
172,242 
256,103 
42,490 
158,177 
174,103 
317,061 
348,350 
152,875 
413,152 
96,092 
100,323 
20,002 
3,798 
363,528 
44,128 
837,628 
392,858 
90,397 
619,413 
255,947 
144,027 
663,488 
40,221 
112,145 
34,160 
180,567 
630,611 
85,691 
18,899 
136,644 
252,687 
177,096 
422,156 
23,885 


Electoral 
D R Soc. 

D iil 242 
3 ie | 317 
D 9 446 
D 22 11,331 
Des G 1,593 
Ds 5,682 
De“ 172 
i Me al OS. 
D 12 68 
Di 4 Se ee 
D 29 7,530 
D 14 3,856 
Ratt 1,373 
Oe 2,766 
D iil 632 
BD: 10» he bees 
Rew 5 783 
D 8 1,629 
BL. §,111 
D 19 8,208 
Dy il 2,872 
D9 329 
Dio. 3,454 
D 4 1,066 
DT. igre eine 
DY 3 ats eee 
Dink 4: “Seas 
D 16 3,931 
Dias 343 
D 47 86,897 
Diai3 21 
D 4 552 
D 26 117 
Dt 2,221 
D 45 2,143 
D 36 14,375 
D 4 924 
DiS Cee ee: 
Di CA Ages Peeves 
DIS 685 
Di ots 1,075 
Dia es 432 
Reaee 5 a eye 
Doel ites 313 
Dies 3,496 
Dees 832 
Dietz 10,626 
D. 3 200 

187,720 


eo wre | 


<7 


Prohibi- Com- : 
tion munist Others 
719 678 551 
384 es 3,307 
Do 169 | 
12,917. 10,877 4 
wh oe 497 


37,661 80,159 


Breakdown of other parties: Union, 882,479; Socialist Labo ” 


4 


4 


Res re oss 
i” ! or President and Vice President: 
Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt and Henry A. Wallace 
Republican—Wendell L. Willkie and Charles L. McNary — 

i Socialist—Norman Thomas and Maynard C. Krueger 

_ Prohibition—Roger W. Babson and Edgar. V. Moorman 


Communist—Earl Browder and James W. Ford 


Repub- El ; jas a ae 
Fotar', Democret «ican Plurality Dein. Hep. Socialist bition cts aotee pie 
294,219 250,726 42,184 + 208542D ll .. 
150,039 95,267 54,030 + 41.237D oo CG PES LET ee See 
| 200,743 158622 42121 116501D Ag ERAS Se ae 
3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419 526.199 D ot meth: 586. | 16,768," ee 
549,004 265.554 (279576 14022R .. ua” 
781,502 417.621 361.819  55,802D Ae en Sue cet 
136,374 74599 61,440 13,159 a TS 20 
485,492 359.334 «126,158 233.176 D i bee en 
312539 265.194 23.934 241,260 Ee ee 
...e| 235,168 127,842 106,553 21.289 D Bade SN) Ark bomen) 
4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694 D 10,910") 9.19055 9s 
1,782,747 874,063 899,466 25403R .. 14 2075 6437 ...... 
ee 7,215,420 578,900 632.370 53,570R’ 1... 1 .....: 
ae 860,297 364.725 489,169 124,444R .. oe pane 
es 970,063 557.222 410.384 +—«:146.838 D Es EM casted 5.05! 
oe 372,305 319.751 52.446 267,305 D ser eT as SO aa 
oma 320.840 156478 163951 7473R .. eye? a RARER ratte 
|] 660,104 3841546 © 269,534 «115,012 Barts “4003 Sa, 
...| 2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822 D ‘: 
ee. 2'085.925 1.032.991 1,039,917 6926R .. 
1'251.188 644,196 596,274 47,922. PR 71 ate OS 
168,267 2.814 165,453 D eb, 5109 re eae 
958,476 871,009 + —«87,467 D eo 29976 4.809 Ap irae 
145,698 99.579 46,119 D leas Too 664) abe 
eee s52. 201 ga seR foc0 oT Cit hho 
31.945 21,229 ~—«:10,716D OTS 
‘| 935/419 125,292 ©-'110,127._—«‘15,165D as eo ae eee 
rsey..... 1,972,552 1,016,808 945,475 71,333 D ; 
0 183,014 103,699 79,315 24.384 Se lake! it a 
ae 6,301,596 3,251.918* 3,027,478 224,440 D = aes! 
822.648 609.015 213,633 395,382 D Dt eR 1 Se 
Tome 124036.) ISA 500. S054 Ry 4 1279 BRB cot gs 
1,733,139 1,586,773 146,366 D 5 a Sine 
474.313 348,872 125,441 D sof ae wl 027} > 
258.415 219,555 38,860 D of 
2,171,035 1,889,848 281,187 D Fe eE 10 O67 -totetne 
ode Island... 181.122 138,214 42,908 D Mee lant Jhon * 29a 
uth Carolina. . 95,470 1,727 93.743 D WS so 2 Oe Ree 
h TAU GINO IT 065 GAS OR, oe eect) Seis Og en 
351.601 169,153 182,448 D ee 453? 1 606 
840,151 199,152 640,999 D er 728" 2905 Se oe 
154.277 93,151 ~—«61,126D 198) Fa 
Ganga tanys SFieee 14 102 Hers. ry Sn Levees” ade 
235.961 109,363 126,598 D ug 
462.145 322,123 140,022 D 
495.662 372.414 123,248 D em ks DE ES pa, 
708 621. 679.206. -25,615D. 12... 15,071 = 2,148 2,398 ae 
Tpeagie (50237-70-57,633° "6,654. 3 fy M8. 172 2s eee 


49,815,312 27,243,466 22,304,755 4,938,711D 449 82 57,812 46,251 


nena 


mcludes 417,418 American Labor (Roosevelt-Wallace), New York State. 


Other votes: California, Progressive 16,506, Scattering 262; Connecticut, Socialist-Labor 971; Georgia, Inde- 
mdent Democrats 22,428; Illinois, Scattering 657; Indiana, Scattering 706; Iowa, Socialist-Labor 452; 
uisiana, Independents 108; Maryland, Labor Party of Maryland 657; Massachusetts, Socialist-Labor 1,492, 
tering 12; Michigan, Social-Labor 1795; Minnesota, Industrial 2,553; Mississippi, Independent Republicans 
); Missouri, Socialist-Labor 209; New Jersey, Socialist-Labor 455; North Dakota, Alfred Knutson 545; 
nm, Socialist-Labor 2,487; Pennsylvania, Independent Government 1,518, Scattering 827; South Carolina, 
onian Democrats 2,496, Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; Vermont, Scattering 11; Virginia, Socialist- 


‘bor 667; Washington, Socialist-Labor 667; Wisconsin, Socialist-Labor 1,882. 


Yeh) ae ie hot 


- 
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Popular and Electoral Vote for President, Election of 1944 


Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed with the House 
: Representatives, : 


Candidates for President and Vice President: 
Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 
Republican—Thomas E,. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 
Socialist-Labor1—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


Electoral Soc.- 


State Total vote Dem. Rep. Plurality Dem. Rep. Soc. Prohib. Lab. Othe 
Alabama.......| 244,743 198,918 44,540 154,378 D 11 _ 190 1,095 —_— 
Arizona........ 137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D 4 — — 421 — 
Arkansas...... 212,954 148,965 63,551 85,414 D 9 — 438 — — 
California...... 3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965 475,599 D 25 — 3,923 14,770 327 
Colorado....... 505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R — 6 1,977 — —_— 
Connecticut....} 831,990 435,146 390,527 44,619 D 8 — 5,097 — 1,220 
Delaware...... 125,361 68,166 56,747 11,419 D 3 — 154 294 —_— 
Florida. ....... 482,592 339,377 143,215 196,162 D 8 — — —— — 
Georgia........ 328,111 268,187 56,506 211,681 D 12 _ — 36 — 
Pdahod see. . 208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262 D 4 —~ 282 503 —_— 
Illinois... 2.2... 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140,165 D 28 — 180 7,All 9,677 
Indiana........ 1,672,091 781,403 875,891 94,488 R _ 13 2,223 12,574 —_— 
TOWA Gf etcsaes 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391 R _ 10 1,511 3,752 193 
Kansas........ 733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638 R — 8 1,613 2,609 — 
Kentucky...... 867,921 472,589 392,448 80,141 D ll _ 535 2,023 326 
Louisiana...... 349,383 281,564 67,750 213,814 D 10 — —. — — 
Maines es e.k.0c. 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,803 R — 5 — — 335 
Maryland...... 608,439 315,490 292,949 22,541 D 8 — — —- — 
Massachusetts. .} 2,009,993 1,035,296 921,350 113,946 D 16 — —— 973 2,780 
Michigan...... 2,205,217 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476 D 19 — 4,598 6,503 1,264 
Minnesota. .... 1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D ll _ 5,073 — 3,176 

’ Mississippi... . 180,080 158,515 3,742 154,773 D 9 — —— — — 
Missouri....... 1,571,678 807,357 761,175 46,182 D 15 — 1,750 1,175 
Montana....... 207,355 112,556 93,163 19,393 D 4 = 1,296 340 
Nebraska...... 563,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R —- 6 i —- 
Nevada........ 54,234 29,623 24,611 5,012 D = “= — — 
NewHampshire.} 229,625 119,663 109,916 9,757 D 4 _ 46 —. 
New Jersey... .| 1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26,539 D 16 _ 3,358 4,255 
New Mexico,...| 152,225 81,389 70,688 10,701 D 4 -= — 148 
New York...... 6,316,790  3,304,238* 2,987,647 316,591 D 47 _ 10,553 — 
North Carolina. 790,554 527,399 263,155 264,244 D 14 — a — 
North Dakota. . 220,171 100,144 118,535 18,391 R — 4 943 549 
IANO Maia craic’. 3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 11,530 R — 25 aes ——. 
Oklahoma..... 722,636 401,549 319,424 82,125 D 10 —_ — 1,663 
Oregon........ 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D 6 — 3,785 2,362 
Pennsylvania. ..| 3,794,787 1,940,479 1,835,048 105,431 D 35 _ 11,721 5,750 
Rhode Island...) 299,276 175,356 123,487 51,869 D _ — 433 
SouthCarolina..} 103,375 90,601 4,547 86,054 D 8 — a 365 
South Dakota...| 232,076 96,711 135,365 38,654 R —_ 4 — — 
Tennessee... .. 510,792 308,707 200,311 108,396 D 12 — 892 882 
MOXASE Sais 1,150,330 821,605 191,425 630,180 D 23 — 594 1,017 
Utan wtih 5S 248,319 150,088 97,891 52,197 D 4 _ 340 — 
Vermont....... 125,361 53,820 71,527 17,707 R — 3 — — 
Virginia........ 388,485 242,276 145,243 97.033 D 11 _ 417 459 
Washington....| 856,328 486,774 361,689 125,085 D 8 _— 3,824 2,396 
West Virginia...| 715,596 392,777 322,819 69,958 D 8 — —— — 
Wisconsin..... .| 1,339,152 650,413 674,532 24,119 R — 12 13,205 —— 
Wyoming. ..... 101,340 49,419 51,921 2,502 R — — — 
Okara ia. 48,025,684 25,602,505 22,006,278 3,596,227D 432 99 80,518 74,758 


—_—_——e.—S—————LLRPLL 


Industrial government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 
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ALABAMA (cont.) 
County 


1944 


4,939- 584 


4,619 2,241 
1,447 115 
1,209 30 
912 1,538 
198,918 44,540 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 
tion 1,069; Socialist 190; total 


state 


vote 1944: 244,717. 


ARIZONA 
County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Apache. 23. 3....5 1,238 728 
Cochise<c: % oa: 6,935 3,371 
Coconino..,...... 2,236 1,786 
Glas. Sena oe 4,818 2,260 
Graham.,........ 2,393 1,151 
Greenlee......... 1,956 739 
Maricopa......... 32,197 24,853 
Mohave.o. 228% 1,303 974 
Navajo pens. 2,660 1,579 
Bildicsas Station 13,006 10,850 
Pins ss ee 3,026 1,909 
Santa Cruz....... 1,291 727 
Navapalis ssp -.\,< 4,395 3,529 
LAT: Bee Reet peter: 3,472 1,831 
Totals 7.5: 9.4< 80,926 56,287 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 
tion 421; total state vote 1944: 


137,634. 
ARKANSAS 
County 1944 
Dem Rep. 
Arkansas......-. 1,711 1,031 
ASHIGY sncruntet to, 2,169 285 
Baxtonn eer es teas ores 
Boentons 20.5 <2." 2,861 3,305 
Baone:t.22 Fe. he. 2,132 1,349 
Bradley.......... 1,710 162 
Calhoun... 1... -s 906 122 
Carroll ese 1,464 1,176 
Chicoeeeet..o 1,552 270 
Clarke re aa 1,981 637 
ClaYsanosiie oe oe 1,934 1,422 
Cleburne... 839 582 
Cleveland......-.. 960 150 
Columbia.......- 2,145 394 
Conwayie ser 1,579 639 
Craighead........ 3,582 1,474 
Crawford........- 1,702 1,141 


opular Vote for President by Counties, 1944 


Source: Official election returns. 


County 
Dem. 


ARKANSAS (cont.) 
1944 


1944: 


Crittenden....... 1,548 
Crosse ee 1,724 
Dallas. sec: sae 1,238 
DeShasrn.¢ 35a 1,175 
DROW Cen ote 1,370 
Faulkner......... 2,332 
Franklin......... 1,188 
Foltoni.hiesu.ceee 660 
Garland.......... 3,596 
Grantsf-5> Sees 1,088 
Greene: oe 2,565 
Hempstead....... 2,157 
Hot Spring....... 1,646 
Howard.......... 1,538 
Independence. ... 1,779 
arden ee 853 
Jackson ssc. see 2,318 
Jefferson......... 4,095 
Johnson......... 1,311 
Lafayette........ 1,150 
Lawrence........ 1,810 
ee oe Pe, ee 1,118 
Lincoln. 6. c aren 1,034 
Little River....... 961 
Logan. cee 2,269 
Lonoke: > ices 2,064 
Madison..../.... 1,788 
Mariona.. 2as.-3 842 
Miller. sented 2,873 
Mississippi....... 3,938 
Monroe.......... 1,311 
Montgomery...... 573 
Nevada... S27. 1,353 
Newton... «2.91 2 710 
Periyeeces.cksoes 710 
Phillipsi cso... oe 2,046 
Pikes Sate sccm ate 877 
Poinsett....... ; 2,506 
Polk 5 8 eee 999 
POPC FRUs oict aah 2,048 
Prairto}vaie. sms 1,117 
Pulaskies. scaeens 16,470 
Quachita......... 3,154 
Randolph ..c.40.. <2 denne, 
Sto"Franclscx.. 2... 1,654 
paling 2nceak..4 2,556 
Scott ae ean 898 
Searcy errors. are 891 
Sebastian........ 6,008 
SoevieFs.. 2s Wana 1,356 
SHaIDs cae eee ee 
Stone S45 coxaaate 592 
Unions rect me 4,624 
Van Buren....... 1,090 
Washington...... 3,089 
White 2i.c; ents 2,532 
Woodruff........ 1,377 
VON vrs aajsclasritae 1,642 
Motalss ysis ts 145,438 
Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
396; total state vote 
207,625. 


ed ie Dae 


Middlesex........ 13 
New Haven...... 

New London 

Tolland 

Windham 


Cheyenne 
Clear Creek 


i Conejos Other party votes 1944: 
Y Costilla 5,097; Socialist Labo: 


be total’ state vote 1944 
perial } 


4,276 
14,516 


Other party votes 1944: P 
hibition 294; Socialist 154; » 
state vote 1944: 125,361. 


men Riverside..;..|.... 19,439 23,168 Kit Carson....... 937 2,471 , oe 
| Sacramento...... 49,204 24,611 | Lake............ 1,687 1,236 FLORIDA 
San Benito....... M98 2,253) i LalPlata sere are 2,031 3,023 — 
es San Bernardino... 38,530 34,084 Larimer. sas ns §,172 9,914 County 1944 
ween (San Diego........ 89,959 75,746 | Las Animas...... 6,800 4,179 Be : 
San Francisco.... 208,609 134,163 | Lincoln.......... 1,147 ‘1,689 m. 
Bemcsan) Joaquin... ... -27,074 24,357 |. Logan......-.2-. 2,471 3,998 | Alachua......... 5,755 
San Luis Obispo.. 8,068 = 7,793 | Mesa............ 6,870 6,653 | Baker........... 1,137 
; San Mateo....... 34,594 33,590 | Mineral.......... 150 170. |)» Bay. 2» menen os 6,317 
q Santa Barbara.. 15,721 13,647 Moffat.ce. oe 923 1,445 Bradford......... 1,775 
Santa Clara...... 43,869 39,409 | Montezuma...... 1,207 1,610 | Brevard......... 2,651 
Santa Cruz....... 9,357 711,102 Montrose........ 2,258 2,952 Broward......... 6,183 
P SHastarnt fens. 5,798 . 4,023 | Morgan.......... 1839 4166 | Calhoun......... 1,504 
- SOMA oncwcdees. 3 662 443 Otero ee 3791 5 002 Charlotte........ 789 
Siskiyou......... §,914 4,351 Ouray........... "303 "503 CRiiSy. whee 1,328 
SOlANG.4,.. cnc ot 24,335 10,361 Park 426 670 Clay TOES < 1,251 
Sonoma......... 15,949 16,309 Phillie 2 eee 761 1.455 Collier. . ae ARR 640 
Stanislaus....... 15,537 14,297 | pik DS ie are 355 "96g | Columbia........ 2,467 
4 Sutter...0.0..... Leite 0) Ot Bi Mbaieleane ce E>. Dade............ 60,100 
: ? f Prowers:. janine 1,948 2,796 
ay UCUEU TE Rae 3,130 2,903 P oe , ' De:Sotos: 7 ome 1,722 
ts UebIO' nto Pees 19,039 13,848 ae 
IKIAILY: ee se tere os 770 567 Rio B Dixie!.ci louis were 1,104 
i Sean 16,221 16,005 | Rio Blanco....... 451 S61,-| ‘Duval vcten-2 eae 36,867 
Tuolumne........ 2,566 1,864 | RioGrande....... 1,325 2,567 | Escambia........ 16,240 
Ventura.......... 16,342 11,071 | Routt............ 1,940 1,869. | Flagier..........5 401 
VOlbee erisracts naa 5,837 4,233 | Saguache........ 729° (1,204 | Franklin......... 1,176 
Wiibalerte site 3,254 2,379 ren Pk Rete ae ne Gadsden......... 2,574 
an Miguel....... 6." GHchrist. eeneee 862 
pecs eae 0 LSPBSEY 1,512,905 Sadewick. in 568. -1,228 | Glades... 373 
3 ; Summit.......... 237 32615) Gulf. sa. eee 1,267 
tion Litto; Bocialise Labor 321; Boller. @ 5, -ee a08 829 | Hamilton... 1,20 
ocialist 3,923; Others 326; total | Washington...... 1,058 2,259 ardee.......... ; 
state vote 1944: 3,520,875. Welifes Seon 9/489 0454611" Hondey. daa 933 
Yuma. seh eee 1,374 2,847 Anon vesatene wee 
NdS. 22% ve ; 
lotalsieeeeecmee 234,331 268,731 | pilisborough.. 31146 
<3 Other party votes 1944: Socialist | Molmes......-... 2,652 


1,977; total state vote 1944: | !ndian River...... 1,292 
505,039. Jackson? apne 4,633 


1944 


Dem. 
1,318 
766 
763 
478 
1,307 
490 
1,513 
1,915 
1,046 
1,481 
5,352 
815 
540 
1,381 
688 
1,921 
909 
1,330 
736 
556 
653 
3,331 
1,453 
462 
8,725 


Rep. 

38 
90 
213 
24 
283 
125 
257 
504 
163 
215 
1,354 
189 
122 
226 
85 
253 
135 
62 
28 
74 
132 
704 
392 
85 
1,918 


Colquitt 
Columbia 


Hentysgeeecie- 


Naspen mein weet 
Jeff Davis........ 
Jefferson........- 
Jenkins? arene oso 
Johnson 220. 3. 


iberty, = cette 


Gye eone so caeD 


Oglethorpe 
Paulding 


Quitman 

Rabune® <..csagaes A 
Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 


Seminole 
Spaulding 
Stephens 
Stewart 
Sumter 


Treutlen'.., cpa. 893 34 
THOND stax crit meters 3,233 334 
TUChEMe secs teresa 797 325 
TWiggSt coca 457 141 
Unions. crete sttetone 1,288 760 
UpSonsreseasoee 2,362 203 
Walkennapeccrue ets 2,753 757 
Walton 0 eos 2,046 142 
Ware 2 fo) = 2.0252 2,306 423 
Warren’. ..s24 951 449 144 
Washington...... 1,094 284 
Wayne........... 978 229 
Webster......... 284 65 
Wheeler......... 517 148 
Whitesco= eck soy 706 157 
Whitfield......... 2,827 1,923 
Wileax? 22st Srv 1,364 184 
Wilkesure seule te 946 157 
Wilkinson........ 763 242 
Worthis.cacteurenae. 1,096 203 
Totalss ee ase 268,187 56,506 


Other party votes 1944; Independ- 
ent Democrats 3,373; Scattering 
9; Prohibition 36; total state 
vote 1944; 328,111. 


IDAHO 
County 1944 
Dem, Rep. 
AGB ite rect wa idle ees 10,667 13,410 
AGAMS Th. tina's 0 721 642 
Bannock......... 9,681 5,413 
Bear Lake....... lyiae 1,613 
Benewah......... 1,446 1,173 
Bingham......... 3,428 3,223 
Blaln@vn tensions * 1,037 874 
BoiSBredacsis si. ai. 564 464 
Bonner........-. 3,116 2,924 
Bonneville....... 4,935 4,048 
Boundary........ 1,053 1,064 
Buttars west sto 416 431 
Camas.\ces).<.-5 317 301 
Canyon.......... 7,306 9,215 
Caribou. <.cis.- 516 462 
CaSsitenceanes ss 2,325 2,563 
CINK ive ein «0 180 317 
Clearwater....... 1,744 865 
Custer. vo... ees: 613 565 
Elmarenatene si: s 1,627 1,030 
Franklin«,..\.2.:. 1,971 1,950 
Fremont......... 2,116 1,755 
GOMh esti ce SS, 1,866 1,363 
Gooding......... 1,659 2,049 
PAHO OS peers sre: 2,071 1,977 
Jefferson......... 2,198 1,458 
Jerome.......... 1,741 2,157 
Kootenai......... 5,792 4,388 
Mataliverec cea sns 3,514 3,526 
Bemhlissvrtacss: s 988 1,048 
Pawis eames. <:. 1,222 589 
Bincolitedes esas 784 934 
Madison......... 1,927 1,527 
Minidoka........ 1635 1,781 
Nez Perce........ §,453 3,159 
Oneida Aeaes.> 1,227 935 
Owyhee.......... 824 983 
Payette.......... 1,382 2,485 
Powers. tons: 801 895 
Shoshone........ 5,290 3,162 
MOtQNA Sean sle ks 641 552 
Twin Falls....... 6,128 7,946 
Walleye suiic sss 896 919 
Washington...... 1,849 2,002 
TGS: tics. + <3 107,399 100,137 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 


tion 603; Socialist 282; total 

state vote 1944: 208,321. 

ILLINOIS 

County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
AUAINS ert esc: 13,733. 15,564 
Alexander...... 4,767 4,792 
BONO ore te. a 2,607 3,907 
BOON. foo. ee 2,074 5,708 
BrOWM a. trae ates 1,849 1,738 
Bupeaty.5... sae 6,976 11,802 
Calhoun......... 1,271 1,956 
CALTON etter 2,843 6,101 
Cass Rae a Se 3,909 3,641 
Champaign....... 13,842 18,935 
Christian......... 9,360 8,995 


ss Information Please 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 

Clarkia .co 6 ners. 3,619 §,373 
Clay iene 3 3,531 4,484 
Chntons van: =. - 3,944 6,753 
CORB ys de malazne 8,936 9,473 
Cook (see total) 

Crawford......... 4,482 6,056 
Cumberland...... 2,391 2,700 
DeKalb: 490 23s. 6,004 12,157 
DeWitt. < sc st ames 3,658 4,630 
Douglas.......... 3,323 4,684 
DuPage:: 28... :...2 18,711 41,890 
Edgars: cssne,4--5 5,054 6,961 
Edwards: 7.2.2. 32 1,197 3,016 
Effingham 4,587 5,441 
Fayette. uses asc, 5,435 6,332 
ROrdic.:.. ee = 2,270 5,317 
Franklin = 2.0. 11,663 = 11,377 
Foltont. f2<eieccer 8,946 11,117 
Gallatin 223 3.325. 2,175 2,073 
Greene's. ett « 4,268 4,261 
Grundy. 33 a0ek 3,544 6,310 
Hamilton......... 2,914 3,582 
Hancock. kno, ¢ 5,338 7,972 
Hardins 22.5... 1,370 2,037 
Henderson....... 1,550 2,695 
Hehityucstce cee S130 eis soo 
Iroquois......... 5,168 10,389 
Jacksotivatoe hens 6,735 10,002 
JaSPOR..... coe ren? 3,142 3,453 
Jefferson......... 8,496 7,916 
JBIS@Y Jaok ee ne 2,910 3,546 
JoDaviess........ 3,298 6,465 
Holnsont: pen ce os 1,522 3,298 
Maite fu5<5 5 ease 23,362 38,698 
Kankakee........ 11,342 15,256 
Kendall.......... 1,673 4,022 
Knox: ct ee. es 10,070 15,964 
bake roi sete 25,453 35,674 
La‘Sallenc, 22%) sos 21,489 28,179 
Lawrence........ 4,003 5,191 
Ube > ee ee 4,899 10,397 
Livingston. ...... 6,231 12,436 
Logan st... eeakeee 4,868 7,955 
McDonough...... 4,497 9,028 
McHenty..2. 2s. 5,567 15,666 
McLean's .os5.c 14,011 19,366 
Macon’ oo. ose 22,808 19,608 
Macoupin........ 11,951 - 11,572 
Madison......... 40,114 28,399 
Marion.......... 1u,079 9,408 
Marshall......... 2,596 4,195 
Mason: ames nes 3,282 3,959 
Massac,......... 1,758 3,814 
Menard.......... 1,888 3,013 
Mercoticuses.ce e 3,277 5,667 
Monroe. 2% s2...24- 2,068 4,032 
Montgomery...... 7,855 8,989 
Morgan.......... 6,965 8,923 
Moultrie......... 2,853 3,180 
Ogle. te veeorieee 3,951 10,680 
Peoria cree 32,837 34,171 
Perryscc sone ee 4,677 6,236 
Plattl sate ck 2,641 3,912 
Pike ss tice eee 5,833 5,633 
Popeiss .-.ah,.sa9 2 813 2,305 
Pulaski: \exis See 2,311 3,248 
Ruthamievesn ese 865 1,521 
Randolph........ 6,199 7,518 
Richland:,3:1/2.5 <.. 2,858 4,577 


ILLINOIS (cont. 
County 


Dem. 

Rock Island...... 30,102 

St Claly usar. 48,325 5 
Saline! stp tsece 7,351 9,0 
Sangamon....... 28,713 : 
Schuyler......... 2,555 2,8 
Séolt.... chee 1,864 a 
Shelb¥i si%.2-o59 5,919 6 
Stark... cen8ees 2 1,401 3 
Stephenson...... 7,755 1s 
Tazewell......... 14,412 12,5 
Union. ¢.sgees se 4,367 4, 
Vermilion........ 18,387 20, 
Wabash.......... 3,026 a3 
Warrén....2:.-8:8 3,926 7,0 
Washington...... 2,723 5, 
Waynd..c. 2.20088 4,019 5,6 
White. -.22e 4,822 a 
Whiteside........ 5.555 oie 
Will ...: -32eRe 27,085 30, 
Williamson. ...... 9,974. . 12 
Winnebago....... 27,831 30,8 
Woodford........ 3,514 6, 


Total Down State. 804,112 1,014.6 

Cook County..... 1,275,367 924,6 

Total Illinois. .... 2,079,479 1,939,3 

———— 

Other party votes 1944: Sociali: 
180; Socialist Labor 9,677; Pre 
hibition 7,411; total state vot 
1944: 4,036,061. 


INDIANA 
County 1944 

Dem. Rep 
Adams. 5.5 4.06 3,804 5,6 
Allen:c.82 ee 30,445 41,91 
Bartholomew..... 7,139 7,63 
Benton: -.accicane 2,065 3,6. 
Blackford........ 3,207 3,0 
Boone... secre 5,292 6,8; 
Brown... .:eeneeee 1,352 Be 
Carroll: (Ste.nee 3,578 4,8 
Cass... =. er 8,615 97 
Clark... S23 9,778 7,2 
Clay 5c Sere 5721 6,6 
Clinton.4. Aoeeee 6,381 8,0 
Crawford........ 2,335 2,4 
Daviess3-355.02) 5,523 7,4 
Dearborn........ 5,157 5,4 
Decatur... 52. :e 3,471 5,4 
Dekalb)... tar 4,810 7,4 
Delaware........ 18,780 17,3 
Dubolsinseeee 5,273 4,8 
Elkhart, 5 3a 12,991 20,6 
Fayette 3.2... 2.hree 5,299 5,6 
Floyd. 2), Seema 10,541 84 
Fountain......... 4,022 Ly: 
Franklin. cneeoeie 2,530 3,7 
Fultonspenkees 3,201 5,1 
Gibsonsanaeee ee 7,462 7,8 
Granth... See 11,031 145 
Greene: seer 6,744 8,2 
Hamilton......... 4,101 8,2 
Hancock......... 4,652 §,] 
Harrison......... 4,285 4,3 


116,421 
8,225 
2,467 
8,207 
8,993 
8,319 
6,115 
3,398 
7,200 
1,126 
4,784 
3,318 
4,751 
4,087 
4,267 
8,561 
4,374 
3,206 
5,386 


7,805 
5,642 
5,853 


39,875 
2,379 
6,816 
4,986 
3,574 
4,739 
5,855 
2,019 


15,888 
4,296 


1,998 


34,440 30,684 
nillion....... 4,912 4,998 
i (OR aeeeen 24,649 21,493 


RDS e ic a's 0'6 4,665 8,357 
BRM ier s.<- 1,555 2,870 
NGKE ose... 4,049 5,042 
lington...... 3,940 4,033 
15,295 
4,475 4,708 
_ tbe 3,570 5,039 
BAUER. o's 4,079 5,268 


875,891 


party votes 1944: Socialist 
#23: Prohibition 12,574; total 
ute vote 1944: 1,672,091. 


IOWA 
1944 
Dem. Rep. 
2,297 3,428 
1,868 2,540 
2,893 §,017 
5,015 4,928 
3,094 2,346 
4,619 4,378 
16,593 15,678 
6,062 4,868 
2,764 4,861 
3,841 4,653 
4,277 3,993 
2,225 4,182 
3,544 3,375 
4,799 4,833 
2,928 5,610 
2,610 4,673 
9,088 8,311 
Cad tae AP 3,197 3,723 
Chickasaw....... 3,328 3,575 
Clarke........... 1,946 2,603 
Clay2eree 3.8 as 3,639 3,055 
Clayton.......... 4,259 5,855 
Cintons=. 2-4... 8,028 11,533 
Crawford......... 3,218 4,242 
Dallas. te eh, 5,316 5,413 
DaviSic doc ccank oe 2,727 2,559 
Decatur? 22-07: 3,316 2,934 
Delaware........ 2,498 5,164 
Des Moines...... 7,543 9 488 
Dickinson........ 2,473 2,133 
Dubuque......... 12,867 12,502 
Emmet ;.2.2-%2-« 2,577 2,668 
Rayetta.. .oss2t2 §,105 6,693 
RlOVGr cs nce 3,446 5,248 
Franklinie. 2c a2. 2,851 3,150 
Fremont>o.4.°.+ 2,747 3,113 
Greene.......... 2,797 3,437 
Grundy 3-245. 4.5 2,191 3,625 
Guthrie: <.)s0s<- de 2,899 4,042 
Hamilton......... 4,302 3,837 
Hancock......... 2,855 3,114 
Hardinike'. os a7 20 3,975 5,059 
Harrison......... 4,201 5,059 
HOATYs 2). «5 sfel-sc.0r 2,741 5,208 
Howard.......... 3,132 2,961 
Humboldt........ 2,749 2,525 
|da ne eee as 1,943 2,640 
lOWa a2 ff ese 3,119 3,959 
JackSoniesce cc s<'s 3,537 4,341 
Jaspelen*aca0s 6,978 6,413 
Jefferson......... 2,926 4,335 
Johnsons ao casi 8,434 6,396 
JONES Gases 3,563 4,453 
Keokuk.......... 3,900 4,644 
Kossutliscice0 3. 5,488 4,918 
VSO stab aierttians 8,252 9,406 
Hinnteteiiers. 20,123 21,293 
LouiSansre Kase se 1,894 2,745 
Leas ate aie. 2,526 3,139 
Fyonmts-sererte: 1,970 3,065 
Madison......... 2,550 3,737 
Mahaska......... 4,652 5,123 
Marton Atestse ts 6,365 4,874 
Marshall......... 5,598 7,325 
Milfsioee 07 este 2 2,106 3,288 
Mitchell......... 2,696 3,406 
Monona........-- 3,761 3,583 


IOWA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Monroe.......... 3,258 2,625 
Montgomery..... . 2,572 4,165 
Muscatine........ 4,801 7,104 
O'Brien.......... 3,138 4,033 
Osceola.......... 1,698 2,100 
Pageisns. tate. verra 3,297 6,300 
Palo Alto........ 3,726 2,772 
Plymouth........ 2,970 6,085 
Pocahontas....... 3,577 2,600 
Polkt.ek scarce 46,072 36,629 
Pottawattamie.... 11,752 14,007 
Poweshiek....... 4,234 4,186 
Ringgold......... 1,867 2,767 
Sache aceon 3,223 3,770 
Scott.-<2 ee eee 18,962 18,015 
Shelbys20.ees 2,978 3,873 
SIOUX. cd ce cease 3,369 6,552 
Story.ce seaheeooe 6,554 7,163 
TAMA cease 5,286 5,249 
Taylors... aaeur 2,376 3,804 
Upion.,\..ctecsen e 2,861 4,566 
Van Buren....... 1,997 3,095 
Wapello.......... 10,732 8,244 
Warrenss.c) sie 3,319 4,266 
Washington...... 3,423 §,308 
Wayne 24a. ee 3,025 3,098 
Webster......... 9,477 6,935 
Winnebago....... 2,654 2,808 
Winneshiek...... 4,557 5,318 
Woodbury........ 20,448 18,544 
Worth'e-y-2 nettea 2,629 2,086 
Wright....... og ep 4,232 3,916 
Patalsep co date ke 499,876 547,267 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 
tion 3,752; Socialist 1,511; So- 
cialist Labor 193; total state 
vote 1944: 1,052,599. 


KANSAS 
County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Allen cc s8ectee oor 2,262 5,032 
Anderson........ 1,649 3,060 
Atchisons.: sates ts 3,329 4,731 
Barbet... nigeseen 1,501 2,140 
Bartonyscteer..tere 3,761 5,547 
Bourbon......... 3,622 4,790 
Brown G.efestse es 1,817 4,947 
Butlercsed ccna 6,084 7,064 
Chaseee- ae 998 1,510 
Chautauqua...... 1,106 2,305 
Cherokee........ 4,468 5,458 
Cheyenne........ 736 1,610 
Clankyitniecen so 741 950 
Clave eeeacd 1,391 4,101 
Cloud), 215 see. 2,391 4,377 
Colley, (2: seers 1,660 3,461 
Comanche....... 742 1,048 
Cowley........-. 6,577 8,453 
Crawford........ 8,211 9,017 
Decatur ive. ss 1,159 1,758 
Dickinson........ 3,190 6,227 
Doniphan........ 1,261 3,230 


teens 


eereee 


BONES TMi e carers ces 


a 
a 
oO 
° 
n 
= 
° 


SAME erie ars cee 


: ;. Pawnee,......... 
PaUlipS ys ees 
Pottawatomie..... 


Lael Oe. eae 
a 
oO 
oO 


Seward es ersten 


876 


954 


2,218 
1,678 
1,667 
2,994 
2,880 


2,107 © 


420 
814 
282 
775 
215 

2,187 
471 

1,573 

3,300 
342 
490 

1,567 

1,575 

1,216 

5,771 
365 

1,579 
618 

5,398 
388 

5,097 
910 

1,442 
406 

4,984 

3,321 

1,925 

2,681 
631 

3,217 

1,579 

7,063 

1,584 
367 

2,149 

3,233 
876 

1,159 

2,212 

1,078 

1,378 

1,727 

1,098 

1,727 

2,334 
955 

7,604 

1,891 

2,505 

2,659 

1,166 

1,076 

1,583 

5,097 
565 


34,442 


1,342 


14,678 


Pi al: 
Siptors Rep. Has 
(3,886 = 8,224 | 


1,669 


2,283 


3,369 
2,290 
2,366 
4,110 
5,375 
2,833 
1,125 
1,651 

566 
1,057 
378 
3,959 
795 
2,849 
5,339 
520 
982 
3,665 
3,504 
3,754 
11,951 
612 
2,827 
1,479 
7,480 
723 
7,282 
2,405 
3,185 
1,107 
5,710 

5,840 
5,219 
6,184 
1,424 
4,326 
3,238 

11,738 
2,628 

617 
4,277 
5,420 
1,745 
2,890 
4,107 
2,827 
2,428 

2,057 
3,053 
4,074 
2,658 
1,569 

11,004 
3,802 
4,024 
6,511 
2,361 
2,193 
3,344 
7,571 

903 

38,896 
1,590 

21,396 
1,342 
1,608 


Stevens...1..:+.- 
Sumner......... 
Thomas... 
Dreger...) 29.055 


Woodson......... 
Wyandotte....... 


Totalss..)32.2%35% 


32,914 
287,458 


26,817 
442,096 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 


1,613; 


Prohibition 2,609; 
state vote 1944: 733,776. 


total 


KENTUCKY 
County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 

Adaltoos ote 2,411 3,414 

Allencs ° Sab ene 1,742 3,120 
Anderson........ 2,148 1,409 
Batlatdltcrc car cieere 2,845 637 
Barren.......... 4,439 3,262 
Bath eis ete 2,184 1,581 

Belt. aay | acca. 4,616 4,822 
BOOnG. ..,sceiweaes 2,451 1,457 
Bourbons. -)..2en 3,828 1,957 
Boyd) ic. cniveitantre 8,130 6,868 
Boylact % Sone < 3,490 2,195 
Bracken......... 1,915 1,483 
Breathitt......... 2,922 1,230 
Breckinridge..... 2,889 3,292 
Bullitt acne 2,092 876 

Butler Sacer 1,153 3,354 
Caldwell......... 2,444 2,242 
Calloway......... 4,888 1,121 

Campbell........ 12,959 13,647 
Carilsloe een cee 2,057 505 
Carrollis cane 2,662 755 
Catteni: uses. 2,733 4,117 
Gaseysr cc ee 1,520 3,869 
Christian seine cic 6,260 4,506 
Clark). 9o¥eeoee 3,608 1,929 
Clayas. eee ee 1,185 4,307 
Clinton Senate s 564 2,618 
Crittenden. ...... 1,544 2,690 
Cumberland...... 717 2,619 
Daviessn.. a eee 8,143 6,135 
Edmonson....... 1,016 2,433 
EliOtie eee 1,721 514 
SUN tes ee ett 2,000 2,493 
Fayette... snc 13,567 10,857 
Fleming......... 2,612 2,666 
Floyd's 3. Besee ee 7,729 3,197 
Franklinieeeeret 6,356 2,050 
Fultonasee eects 2,973 654 
Gallatin ence 1,360 516 
Garrard serpe rene 1,764 2,042 
Grantytene kaos 2,413 1,621 
Graves: antics. 8,057 2,172 


eee ween. 


Henry... eae 


McCracken....... 
McCreary........ 
MeLean.c 2s ase 


Morgan’ 3. x. etme: 


Shelby tence. csr 


Spencer......... 


Washington 
Webster 

West Baton Rouge. 
West Carroll 


Other party votes 1944: 
pendent 69; total state vote 
1944: 349,383. 


County 


Androscoggin 
Aroostook 


Penobscot........ 
Piscataquis 


21,386 
140,631 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
Labor 335; total state vote 1944: 
296,400. 


MARYLAND 
ee meg CoV Ge £8 
Penny Se alee Soe 
Dem. Rep. 
Allegany......... 15,345 15,589 
Anne Arundel 10,269 10,860 
Baltimore........ 26,275 34,047 
Calvertsecaae..-. 1,549 2,184 
Garoliie sacccn 2,060 3,073 
Carroll terete 4,483 8,999 
(Yd ead Sopher 4,662 3,680 
Chanlesieciio-1a.- 1,875 2,755 
Dorchester....... 4,764 4,241 
Frederick........ 8,528 11,367 
Garrett. Stace 1,961 4,162 


Prince George’s.. . 
Queen Anne’s.... 


Washington 
Wicomico 


163, 493 
315,490 


MASSACHUSETTS 


County 


Barnstable 
Berkshire 


Hampden 
Hampshire 
Middlesex 


123,440 
1,035,296 921,350 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
Labor 2,780; Prohibition 973; 
all others 49,594; total state 
vote 1944: 2,009,993. 


MICHIGAN 
County 1944 
Dem, Rep 
IAICONA crore t's» 716 1,503 
Al gGtan eye stance 2,519 1,504 
Allegan.......... 4,480 12,327 
Alpenaces io ails. 2,856 4,453 
Anttiny concent 1,206 2,626 
Arenas? . 0. (e 1,280 1,978 
Baraga.. 2230. 1,874 1,829 
Evasion ecatodion 3,010 7,057 
Bayes cannot 15,602 15,459 
Benzideuearictias 1,084 2,026 
Berrien acter 'nie ois 15,886 24,832 
Brancheentlss sare 3,406 7,155 
Calhoun tieytcrasirts 16,611 20,664 
Cassnicreciets cies 3,417 6,566 
Charlevoix....... 1,893 3,039 
Cheboygan....... 2,141 2,943 
Chippewa........ 4,344 5,335 
Glareueaaime teeter: 1,078 2,636 
Clintonie sence 2,533 8,422 
Crawford........ 550 797 


BRUGES? ne oe, es Peter ey ye 


4 MICHIGAN (cont.) MINNESOTA 
} County 1944 County 1944 
Dem. Rep Dem Rep. 
; Deltat ss. tiherxss 7,375 5,213 AUK ISs Vee te ee 2,743 2,720} St Godis eee 27, 
, Dickinson........ 6,740 4,987 Anoka, 2s. feee re: 5,431 33958) +1) Scotts? to saas. 35 
" AON nave Vek ae +> = §,049 9,975 BSCKGE-... siaest.strs 4,889 3,803 | Sherburne....... 2,0: 
Emmet... 2,206 3,538 Beltrami......... 5,490 2,705 SIDIGY:....4 ssa ot 1,683 4, 
3K Genesee......... 52,444 41,145 Benton.......... 2,258 2,988 | Stearns.......... 8,647 13,2 
Gladwin. ........ 985 2,457 Big Stone:. 2.5... 2,120 1,608 Steele... gov aser s 3,307 4,7 
va Gogebic.......... 7,938 5,283 Blue Earth....... 5,098 9,429 Stevens sae Tae 1,693 2,3 
t Grand Traverse 2,607 5,413 Brown. 3° es vee 2,842 7,018 Swift.i4. s5ce8 3,310 2, 
Graton. Ped. sce 3,160 7,987 Carntonss..scsa+. 6,153 2,653 FOU... 5-7 tae say 3,803 5,6. 
Hillsdale......... 3,153 9,364 Gatuer:. Scot 1,565 5,823 | Traverse......... 1,721 12 
. Houghton........ 10,066 9,110 Cass: > totes 3,377 3,135 Wabasha......... 2,482 4,2 
IRQEOR Bite se os 2,301 9,538 Chippewa........ 3,264 2,967 Wadena.......... 1,868 2,65 
Ingham.......... 23,655 34,255 Chisago.......... 2,376 3,020 Waseca Pa Sage 2,207 4, 
ABFA Os eekone > 4,437 9,331 Glayyecc: Serscen 5,230 4,392 | Washington...... 5,599 6, 
ROSCOTS AS Tea ,3 A 1,127 2,340 | Clearwater....... 2,658 1,125 | Watonwan....... 2,324) 3a 
} MOREE Sones cea 4,537 3,945 Cooks teed ass. 545 513 Wilkin oc 5..eeae 1,819 1 
Isabella.......... 2,522 6,356 | Cottonwood...... 2,354 >< _3'S16" | “Winona=. 2 >a 6,117 ae 
DacksOniwein. 2k 13,859 22,992 | Crow Wing....... 5,504 4,500 | Wright........... 3,678 
; Kalamazoo....... 16,223 24,974 Dakotas ore cos 8,562 7,731 Yellow Medicine 3,214 
Kalkaska........ 409 992 | Dodge........... 1,808) | 12,902 ° }) Totals. saoec cates 589,864 527,41 
bent ae e Hepa Her oe Douglas: 2s. ..20: 3,681 4,140 
eweenaw ...... ibauite «cok é Other party votes 1944: Industria) 
PRs écseec.s fob Spray. px eee tea Government 3.176; Socia 
MaDGCh vents hens 8s 3,002. 7,769 | Freeborn......... 6,486 5,728 125.509. 
Leelanau......... 944 2,063 eoodhue 5 791 7.820 
Lenawee......... 6,750 16,382 Grant ee 1969 11398 
Livingston....... a] 7,417 pat 4 eae ; 
Mice ase. 790 1,195 Hennepin a) Se Pe 148,792 116,781 
Mackinac........ 1,488 2,268 | Houston......... 1,847 4,036 
Macomb......... 23,506 21,305 Hubbard Pi et By, 1,613 2,114 MISSISSIPPI af 
Manistee......... 3,398 4,095 Isanti, ate. 2,225 2,205 
Marquette....... 11,707 8,163 | Itasca........... 8,787 4,227 County i944” oie 
Mason........... 3,137 4,446 Backson jsmeouncwe 3,417 2,789 
Mecosta......... 1,708 4,217 | Kanabec......... 1,776 1,913 Dem. Rep. 
Menominee... 4,632 4,869 | Kandiyohi......... 6.482 3,784 | Adams.......... 1,431 72 
Midland......... 3,569 6,850 | Kittson.......... 2,752 983..:|' ‘Alcormni.,). mee ae 2'569 88 
Missaukee....... 759 1,979 | Koochiching...... 3.9818 1,607 | Amite... ..feree 1,348 25 
Monroe.......... 10,275 13,478 | Lac qui Parle..... 2779. 3104 | “Attalas cere 1,990 25 
Montcalm........ P1684. 7,505 otaket sien: 2401 792 | Benton.......... 800 16 
Montmorency.... . 541 1,034 | Lake of the Woods ‘1.168 642 | Bolivar.......... 2,119 BE: 
Muskegon,....... 19,963 16,536 | LeSuen........ 3,358 4,560 | Calhoun......... 2,006 3g 
Newaygo......4.. 2,156 5,250 | \tincon.......... 2,302 1,600 | Carroll........... 1,360 2] 
eating ~ Nae eae pee oe Lyon ela ’ 4.640 3,617 fete PEK. be , 
Mateert ford ; octaw. «cues. ae f i 
Ogemaw......... WO ae CRS Petia Oe Pate tenes ||. Blathoraasy aki 667 li 
Ontonagon....... 2,611 728 CE ey eR rok ie Clarké..Ane ces 1,605 3 
Marshall......... 3,808 2,029 
Osecolanyci...-. £338 53,787 |< wetigl: the A443, 5182) GAY. - ene 956 4g 
oie PS + ae Meeker Cath 3,159 4/302 Coahoma........ 2,234 4 
‘ BRPON ter aia% : Mille Lacs ue 2/872 2'798 Copiah.......... 2,320 2 
MEAWAl, Sets .s vcr. 8,511 17,077 Morneah 3.920 5 035 Covington........ 1,615 1 
Presque Isle..... 2,092 2,209 Mower.. oe ; f : ‘ : j 7.190 6.588 DeSoto..\.. Saeeace 1,469 Ly 
Roscommon...... 484 1,292 | Murray.......... 2.495 2595 | Forrest.......... 3,394 6] 
Saginaw......... 20,383 27,289 | Nicollet........... 2,a01 a, Bait (nn ares aes 1,137 3 
Stolair, 65, 2 2 41813 119,175. IF Noblesaseh ce ete 3,413 4,149 ware ry lee algae Pe l 
St. Joseph....... 4,235 9,785 | Norman......... 2.846) > 1.beq | Sieene:: tare: 79 & 
DANUACS) cee. 2,015 9,512 Olmsted..... 6 873 8 355 pela “Wes sith, See 1,239 1 
Be varleth c5e-. 1,724 1,704 | Otter Tail. ....... 5,823) 12,851 norecae nae Spe a 
lawassee...... 5,292 11,601 Pennington 3,330 1,525 Hinde 22 come 95 ei 
Tuscola.......... 2,938 9,789 Sets esate 75 al 
r Pine Meo oa ncn 4,332 3,433 Holifies =. Abe cer 1,796 2 
Van Buren....... 5,002 10,951 | Pipestone...... 2,129 2,844 | Humphreys...... 1,103 z 
Washtenaw....... 14,922 24,740 | Polk............. 8,808 4,402 | Issaquena........ 006 4 
WEST CE ar 554,670 316,270 PO PGR: linen Sastre 2,781 2,607 Itawamba........ 1,287 9 
Wexford y= fic: 2,489 4,074 | Ramsey.......... 78,759 53,052 | .Jackson.......... 2,496 9 
etalsakernen 2.0 1,106,899 1,084,423 | Red Lake........ 1,642 757, ||, Jaspernsaas- eee 1,610 1 
Redwood......... 2,886 5,428 Jefferson......... 681 4 
pies peuty Totes apes selene Renville......... 3,747 5,160 Jefferson Davis... 1,305 5 
tion cialist Labor Rides hase ee A,A/0> 206,824 onesey emerge 4,563 11 
i ’ a 
Eoolslist 4, Pett a itiatee First Rock, eel et 1,649 2,584 | Kemper.......... 1,309 2 
vote 1944; 2,205,223. Rosca wees eee 3,697 1,513 >|)"Lafayette. nse 2,041 2 


fallahatchie 


1,043 
§,653 
1,456 
2,736 
3,279 
2,200 
2,380 
1,969 
1,805 
2,415 
1,349 
2,927 
1,238 
2,869 
2,448 

934 
1,821 
1,798 
2,093 

775 
2,738 
1,647 
1,585 
1,001 
2,331 
2,105 

666 
2,403 
2,432 

972 
2,546 
2,377 
1,405 
2,439 
1,366 

649 
2,054 
1,170 
3,018 
1,535 
1,362 
1,468 

773 
1,757 
1,525 
2,200 


158,515 


ther party votes 1944: Independ- 
sent Democrat 9,964; Independ- 
3ent Republican 7,859; total state 


vote 1944: 180,080. 


MISSOURI 


i ,. ib 4 a 
a _ em State he Pa 
re 


MISSOURI (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
BOONE. ok scn se 9,704 4,195 
Buchanan........ 20,091 15,113 
BUUET cease oe os 4,219 6,375 
Caldwell. ........ 2,001 3,384 
Callaway......... 5,757 3,143 
Camden......... 990 2,180 
Cape Girardeau... 6,845 8,339 
Carroll ...9.55. 3. 3,283 §,127 
Garter. 0. 1,207 1,033 
Gass cee ede 4,347 4,687 
Geuays.. sck ke ue 1,478 3,576 
Chariton......... 3,930 3,802 
Christian......... 1,134 4,167 
GHAIK: 5 EE ec a 2,155 2,707 
LSC) ew os eee 8,682 6,724 
RCORS oot oo 3,079 2,912 
Gol Ss eases 2 7,139 7,364 
Goapere. oiec.s 2 3,729 4,928 
Crawford........ 2,177 3,077 
Jo" ete a aes 1,462 3,316 
Daltas ences <-s-+ 0 1,064 3,232 
POIOSS a5 Ne: 5 2,567 3,597 
DeKalb o.532.7..... 1,961 2,658 
Denes ech ae 2,699 2,456 
Douglas.......... 746 3,570 
Dunklin.......... 8,431 4,274 
Franklin... 2... 34. 5,958 9,325 
Gasconade....... 994 §,007 
(TL eae ee 3,022 2,970 
Greene.......... 17,287 = 21,531 
IMndy 42.7. +. 2,997 4,158 
Harrison......... 2,623 4,330 
NORV 26: a 4,587 5,564 
FUCKS 3 560 2,171 
HONG. ess 1,785 3,152 
Howard.......... 3,958 1,951 
Howell........... 3,020 §,151 
ROOM ee lose 6 = 2,205 1,649 
Saekson.. 8s. ;.- 20,957 19,323 
Haspanect «\-sres 13,111 = ‘17,301 
Jefferson......... 7,953 6,758 
Johnson......... 4,419 §,949 
Kansas City...... 92,846 76,083 
KTOKie. dae ace = - 1,943 2,057 
Laclede.......... 3,011 4,670 
Lafayette........ 5,603 7,951 
Lawrence........ 3,859 6,836 
PaWwistie ctor 2,883 1,988 
Eincolttacs sacs 3,773 2,910 
Lint lene. 5,242 4,942 
Livingston....... 3,887 4,697 
McDonald........ 2,523 3,520 
Maconxiecesse..<7 4,772 4,796 
Madison......... 2,203 2,277 
Maries. sccksocte. 1,824 1,519 
Marions oatern.- = 8,575 4,560 
Mercere sec. - «12 1,035 2,249 
Millers esscotee. 2,229 3,609 
Mississippi....... 4,182 1,944 
Moniteau........ 2,327 3,237 
Monroe: 5 ....0.65 5,000 1,098 
Montgomery....-. 2,743 3,527 
Morgan.........- 1,735 2,896 
New Madrid...... 7,626 4,108 
Newton........-- 5,146 6,985 
Nodaway......-- 5,407 5,766 
Oregon.........- 2,734 1,573 
Osage.cos-G2 ss 3 2,121 3,284 


MISSOURI (cont.) 


County 1944 

Dem, 
Pemiscot......... 7,380 
RONtY: soe Nre she 2,014 
POWUS cots tyes ee 7,176 
Phelps. soccer's 4,256 
PIKG: 7 oe conto 4,659 s 
Platte: s 235 245,4 3,741 2,344 ; 
Polk eae 2,527 5,040 : 
Pulaskice eter 3,048 2,345 : 
Patnans} ee: 1,168 3,106 \ 
RAMS = tee 2,799 1,164 ! 
Randolph........ 7,629 2,879 ele, 
RAVo ae eee 4,521 3,094 r 
Reynolds......... 1,877 951 : 
Ripley........... 1,923 1,841 > 2s 
St. Charles....... 4,880 7,050 e 
StClair, Fs 2,119 3,306 
St. Francois. ..... 6,745 7,320 
Ste. Genevieve... 1,878 2,214 
St, Louls: 28 we, 57,780 64,131 
St. Louis City.... 204,687 134,411 
SANGHA Ee Lok nen 6,715 6,022 
Schuyler......... 1,729 1,526 
scotland: sa. 2-:ee 2,158 2,058 
Scott: Cee ae 7,132 3,995 
Shannon......... 2,093 1,110 
Shey at esate 3,435 1,934 
Stoddard........ 5,982 5,079 
Stone cissee ae 737 3,080 
Salliwan.i.if.c sca: 3,328 3,611 
Taney. -..5cte hese 936 2,499 
TEXAS zz, 30 che 6 4,011 3,916 
Vernon....4..c02.% 4,885 5,171 
Warrenie ise es 815 3,017 
Washington...... 2,065 2,900 
Waynes. shan yeoe 2,169 2,171 
Webster......... 2,785 4,281 
Worth teas 1,437 1,444 
Wrights. 3-5 hi 2,116 4,413 
Motals:. Mean eae 807,804 761,524 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
1,751; Prohibition 1,175; Social- 
ist Labor 220; total state vote 
1944; 1,572,474. 


MONTANA 
County 1944 
Dem, Rep. 
Beaverhead...... 1,263 1,556 
Big Horn......... 1,289 1,394 
Blaineiss i. ia...te 1,469 990 
Broadwater...... 558 760 
Carbone: 2s.is's0 20 2,073 2,126 
Garter. an ere 610 507 
Cascade......... 10,924 6,372 
Chouteau........ 1,906 1,220 
Custetaxtiee ces « 2,038 1,830 
Daniels2.c2s2--/. 824 680 
Dawson.........- 1,362 1,549 
Deer Lodge...... 4,347 2,176 
Falloncaos sees « 494 870 
Fergus 3,164 2,229 
Flathead......... 3,608 4,066 
Gallatin.......... 3,479 3,120 
Garfield). 2rsi.6 478 553 


MONTANA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
GlAGIED) a. Malan ee eis 2,142 1,228 
Golden Valley.... 266 395 
Granites... 574 702 
FUT styyttecriaterssore,c's 2,986 1,646 
‘Jefferson......... 803 797 
Judith Basin..... 1,049 691 
UCT Cage aoa 1,750 2,265 
Lewis & Clark.... 4,737 4,482 
Ulberty, fc. ear 440 393 
EINGOIN ce cic ois.0 6 1,445 1,109 
WMCCORG?. 6.2.52 <- 763 526 
Madison......... 1,022 1,278 
Meagher......... 482 509 
Mineral.......... 401 380 
Missoula......... 5,558 5,371 
Musselshell. ..... 1,342 1,004 
Bar Ktapette: te letevers 8 2,245 2,396 
Petroleum....... 225 253 
PAU DSH. oye cere «, 1,435 1,089 
Ponderd sj: vers. 1,448 890 
Powder River..... 476 650 
Powell. .......... 1,527 1,100 
BEaUGS. Aivate sss 468 598 
Bavalitinens vista. 1,926 2,342 
Richland......... Lethe 1,347 
Roosevelt........ 1,848 1,281 
Rosebud......... 1,114 1,154 
SANGOTS <5 wares «ors 1,184 1,070 
Sheridan......... 1,713 791 
Silver Bow....... 13,228 7,610 
Stillwater........ 934 1,201 
Sweet Grass...... 533 897 
UBCOD Fctereiscece see 1,508 1,074 
PREM PR hic os gisis-0 1,545 1,113 
Treasure......... 282 287 
NHOY cS itbiitce sce 2,196 1,341 
Wheatland....... 733 767 
Wibaux........... 425 432 
Yellowstone...... 8,140 8,706 
TCLET ESS Se a ae 112,556 93,163 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 


tion 340; Socialist 1,296; total 
state vote 1944: 207,354. 
NEBRASKA 
County 1944 

Dem. Rep. 

Badass ey. ae cinciens 4,612 7,165 
Antelope......... 1,618 3,888 
ALU UM its Seatie's sie 153 263 
Baniien ncn c.te 59%: 154 378 
Baie Retry tence roe 248 366 
BOGN6iy scl cares 1,665 2,865 
Box Butte........ 1,736 2,994 
BOVE Rican tetaccss 855 1,456 
Brown. edu. 745 1,549 
BUtalo) ote asiees 3,852 6,073 
Buttery acters « 2,162 3,189 
BOI ctehs so. 2,922 2,493 
CASS eleva, ieferaicieio.s 3,144 4,588 
COGAN a as ais fas 1,839 3,616 
WN ASe Lh west. 648 1,444 
GHAIMY. can ase sles 1,371 2,314 
Cheyenne........ 1,752 2,654 


County 1944 
Dem. ~ Rep. 

Ces. caress 1,530 3,37 

Colfax. ceyeras cass 2,178 2,314 
Cuming........-+ 1,401 4,008 
Custor, <2 0.0 ocecte 3,321 5,330 
Dakota. Seoreessis 1,989 1,703 
DAWOSS. csv a «el 1,447 2,747 
BGwWaony o.0 o0.<0 2,270 5,017 
DOUGH s/s: d< o6's's om 406 1,125 
DIZON Gee. cv er 1,463 2,382 
Dodgers c.ice sie 4,278 6,083 
Douglas.......... 63,762 53,443 
Dandy) ceccccee 613 1,320 
Fillmore......... 1,788 3,362 
Eranktin .es.970 969 2,085 
Froitier.c yess sa. 758 1,855 
FUINAS. “> alters es 1,329 2,870 
Gage sn.fepecsct =e 4,238 7,352 
Garden. .. gear» 541 1,248 
Garfield «.2fcc0028 408 896 
Goser.- decrees. 484 935 
Grant) Jango n.A os: 172 327 
Greeley cateescs 1,265 1,242 
FEM SN onteinwre ca 4,768 7,651 
Hamilton......... 1,330 3,057 
Hartlawt, one ees 1,006 1,991 
HAV6S cc Zoek ae 387 782 
Hitchcock........- 877 1,556 
Holts io aaee ce. 2,565 4,198 
HookOfaccscse. > 103 330 
Howard... 605.0500 2,042 1,556 
Jefferson......... 2,187 4,257 
Johnson......... 1,019 2,649 
Kearney......... 1,267 1,782 
Katth.» Sotho. es 1,147 1,739 
Keya Paha,...... 334 781 
Kimballe a. oscar 576 1,169 
KrioXcscteencene. 2,487 3,762 
Lancaster........ 19,338 26,715 
Linco: aoaae ee 4,344 5,969 
Loganikccseciacaiee 244 450 
LOWS Hiss BAS ue 182 488 
McPherson....... 118 310 
Madison...... ioe 3,373 6,892 
Merrick.......... 1,390 2,691 
Mort: ai ceaees 1,108 1,998 
Nance, -cesemcans 1,113 1,697 
Nemaha,........ 1,785 3,267 
NuckolS2 an wes. 1,607 2,685 
OtoeF case casa 2,664 5,291 
Pawheg., wsosaeae 1,275 2,254 
Parkins. iio. § 806 1,301 
Prglpsy. fern sat 1,451 2,460 
BIGKCAT .areoeeen 1,204 2,956 
Blattolot citrate 3,448 4,509 
Blk oea ccs. cotter 1,517 2,357 
Red Willow....... 2,132 3,107 
Richardson....... 3,483 4,482 
ROK onset states 506 984 
Sallhie:Sitawarnecte 3,899 3,255 
SANDVs tos artes 2,654 2,641 
Saunders... «. ccs 4,199 6,615 
Scotts Bluff. ..... 3,733 6,947 
SOWA. coe ees 2,083 3,721 
SNenGan...c scary 1,031 2,570 
Sherman......... 1,584 1,309 
SIOUX ess cee 408 876 
Stanton, cre esces 874 1,682 
Thayeranccetrnveee 1,644 3,554 
WRGIMAS a yetstelesey 214 338 
Tihurstonseeee ee: 1,632 1,584 


NEBRASKA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. R 
Valley... ist tha. 1,475 2,096 
Washington...... 2,274 2 
Wayne)... ....0. <> 1,021 2 
Webster......... 1,094 2 
Wheeler......... 310 
Vorksitcse cases 1,808 4, 
Totals silc cosas 233,246 329, 
NEVADA 
County 1944 : 
Churchill......... 1,046 1,130 
Clarks... 222 ee 7,350 4,543 
Douglas.......... 282 556 
EIKO:. ccs ce Rete 2,280 1,642 
Esmeralda....... 223 150 
Eureka 2.oc ee 217 317 
Humboldt........ 994 835 
Lander, 2c oethee 383 425 
Llincolh'., .:2e3.08 1,295 524 
LYON cc. soccer 708 895 
Mineral.......... 1,344 751 
Nye. csk aerated 943 723 
Ormsby: 25. dea 665 841 
Pershing......... 524 538. 
Storey; mts 173 163 
Washoe. os 8,384 9,024 
White Pine....... 2,812 1,554 
Totals, cere 29,623 24,611 
= 
ag 
x 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
County 1944 
Dem. 
Belknap......... 5,325 
Carroll... cosauteame 2,461 
Cheshire......... 7,098 
Codsy (25, ae ae 8,709 
Grafton.......... 8,743 10,947 
Hillsborough... .. 42,306 25,9) 
Merrimack....... 13,382 14,599 
Rockingham...... 13,170 17,144 
Straffordy..4)- 20.) e2vaou 9,388 
Sullivan’ eon 5,972 5,935 
Totals sateen 119,663 109,916 


; 
Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
aan total state vote 1944: ~<_ 


NEW JERSEY 4 


County 1944 q 


Atlanticy cai aeee 28,972 
Bergen.......... 76,350 142, 
Burlington....... 22,623 


Bs Ap 
ese ae 


60,543 Total N. Y. Oe 


ats 13,454 Total N.Y. State. . } 
ck pers 28,218 44,013 7 896, ‘O16* 
a og ae 10,679 19,907 | 7 y : 
SO’ |) Cayuga oS 5 ie) emocratic vote incl 
r A trac oree ae American Labor vote of eae 
autauqua...... 19,703 32;824 other parti iali 
6,774 9,843 Chemun 12/394 parties: Socialist 14,3 
: Boater Sa A 22,198 Liberal 10,553; total hes vot 
52,383 36,844 | Chenango 4645 12745 1944; 3,316,790. 
60'504.45°232 henango........ ‘ 
34.720 49.349 Clinton.......... 8,996 8,775 
see , , Columbia........ 6,220 
os 2454. 39,732 } Cortland......... 4,480 10/480 urea 
Be: pega Delaware........ 4,473 14,916 Tan 
“* 30'345 -7'gaz_| Dutchess......... 20,488 32,890 NORTH CAROLINA 
“3 14.467 20 266 ENG eee 176,554 185,975 a cc 
etre 5'og7 6 gar | ESSK:--=> 22 e-- at03( 10,12g |. -Comttr a 
“oe 75,969 86,543 | Franklin......... 7,188 9,225 Dem. Rep. 
ae 10,024 10,714 Ealtonssrre ee 7,882 13,195 Alamance........ 9,184 4,976 iy 
961.335 Genesee......... 6,276 13,478 Alexander....... 2,282 2,971 va 
ee : Greene.......... 4,787 9,807 | Alleghany........ 1,810 1,495 
: ; Hamilton......... 766 1,834 Anson>!/s3bemes 3,582 510 
55; Socialist Labor 6,939; | Herkimer........ 11,260 15,656 | Ashe............ 4,363 5,524 
Bee tote! stato. vote |" seferson.....>- 13,517 21,834 | Avery --. 838 3,178 
3 Tow 3141 6 256 Beaufort 4,706 1,133 te 
ewis es Geno Oa 14 i Bertie 3,142 124 ra 
Livingston....... 5,763 =11,383 Bladen 2.542 731 eh 
< Madison......... 5,740 13,369 Brunswick....... 2,346 1,997 > 93 , 
P Monroe.......... 108,972 111,725 Buncombe....... 20,878 9,398 i 
~NEW MEXICO Montgomery... .. 13-2020 427261 Burke a+50. eee 6;/95 55 coomee 
<a note Nassallns. 06.2. 68,137 159,713 | Cabarrus........ 9,064 4,233 9 
Niagara...... .... 31,008 37,614 Caldwell......... 5,419 4,365. | te 
Dem. Rep. | Oneida.......... be rhe: Mae rad 4 ees 7 oe 
Be. 12,229 11,662 | Onondaga........ 64,729 80,507 | Garvan" y’gn3 “gg 3: 
589 699 Gntano-s cota” 8,421 16,859 Catawba eres” 10146 7.211 de 
3,350 3,149 | Orange.......... 21,465 39,041 Ghathaia tee. 3/856 2'431 ies | 
3,017 2,661 Orleans.......... 3,622 ES) AG | I rr Ss aca ; % 
D , Cherokee........ 2,582 2,625 ; 
3,271 2,326 Oswegon ase -.-> shies like SER chawan 1314 166 ; 
660 554 Otsegduscs ects: 7,193 15,427 Clay... ise * 3 d ‘ : f 1,245 1,263 t 
4,172 3,149 Pathan: soi 4 3,644 7,010 Cleveland........ 8,170 2,636 : 
5,228 2,083 | Rensselaer....... 27,562 37,819 | Columbus........ 5.717 9 A552 ; 
3,472 1,970 Rockland........ MAL 19,471 eee f a certs Hide ce me 
1,539 1,649 | St. Lawrence... 19,896. 21,919 | Cumberland......; 
647 820 Saratoga RV Sy te 12,056 20,197 Currituck. ..2..,. 1,049 231 
807 367 | Schenectady...... 30,262 35,178 | Dare............ : rte ; ri 
2,938 1,227 | Schoharie........ 3,688 6,546 ork teeteeee , vf . ee : 
1,342 1,455 | Schuyler......... eS leer tags a te ne 
1,383 1,074 | Seneca.......... Pik ea AV BS iota spac ak ; , 
i Dughani creteisrerei sere 12,763 3,690: 
2.210 1,547. | Steuben......... 12,762 25,538 , 
di d Edgecomb....... 6,762 448 
1 425 1,783 Soffalkst os. - 27,577 65,650 
’ ' : Forsytlitssscaant. 16,390 10,014 
1.892 1,467 Sollivanc 2-1... 7,218 11,258 Franklin 31967 289 
- ee 3,215 1,413 Tiegs, 22s a. 3,411 8,934 EIT ie) 13,744 6,023. 
a 4,952 4,289 Tompkins........ 6,377. = 12,805 Gals eee 1,105 153 
Oe 3,190 1,384 Wistert ee 15 222m 2205703.46- Grahams: ..tes tae 1,889 1,356. 
= SOO 2,060 1990 Warren) chee. 6,124 12,144 | Granville......... 3,215 325 
sgAdoees 1,445 1,757 | Washington...... 6,466 13,861 | Greene.......... 2,528 113 : 
ooceas 6,054 4,882 | Wayne........... 6,418 17,523 | Guilford......... 23,495 12,962 . 
OPP 3s: 6,482 6,285 Westchester...... 91,461 174,635 Halifax ep ercr 6,989 440: ; 
1,534 1,372 | Wyoming.......- 4,248 10,219 | Harnett.......... 6,579 3,191 
Paencs 2,489 2,703 Yat 1.792 6 338 Haywood......... 7,755 2,919 
| ee PES one NS eee ana Henderson....... 5,679 4,613 
Miata ras 1,921 2,509 NEW YORK CITY Hertford acter. 1,996 125: 
! 1,987 1,900 HOM Gla: Sol ces 1,782 160 
aaa 3 318 3 436 Bronxeissmsbenn ss 265,591 211,158 Hyde amucestacs: 924 323 
eats : g F as 472020)-393,926 dred ell Socemer-ie1- 8,358 4,864 
ae 81,389 70,688 | {ings...--- : Bess Sob RS ARRON Soe ona 4109 2,694 
New York........ nes} Johnston.......-. 8.282 4,423 
er party votes 1944: lige Queens........-- 231,780 365,365 ‘foneso.c ee 1,221 211 
op Ls I ee baa Richmond........ 27,855 42,188 | Lee.......-. 3448-808 


NORTH CAROLINA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
UCT dd arian 5,253 554 
BUNGONT  e sieikisce ne 4,168 3,678 
IMSCON te tec 9s aie 2,855 2,510 
Madison,........ 2,291 4,388 
McDowell........ 4,008 2,258 
INGTEN sta naid« « 4,408 133 
Mecklenburg..... 25,950 9,434 
Mitchell......... 1,024 3,192 
Montgomery..... 2,665 1,963 
MOOT@ SH lakers + 3,711 2,663 
NASW Ee dois s'are's alos 7,577 876 
New Hanover..... 9,476 2,829 
Northampton..... 3,470 172 
ONSIOW stele csitatss. 2,711 433 
Oranges.v.%.- ss 3,274 1,467 
RAMUCO ze ce se) 1,295 719 
Pasquotank...... 2,540 860 
Pender....... We 1,732 441 
Perquimans...... 960 266 
PBTSOR thalort «hase '9 2,507 607 
MMLC rat trai stem ale ones 8,556 495 
OUR Ge wivisvatio'g» «> 2,340 1,678 
Randolph........ 7,277 8,786 
Richmond........ §,394 938 
Robeson......... 7,278 1,118 
Rockingham...... 8,755 3,024 
ROWAN CoS ieee « 9,721 5,862 
Rutherford....... 7,379 4,698 
SAMPSON, . 2.6... 4,220 6,062 
Scotland......... 2,372 303 
LAV ara ain ste .« 5,499 6,083 
STOKES Tas Sis vis 4,110 3,376 
RET iirehie eae diaiee 7,679 §,116 
Walia pinicteaces« 2,110 1,505 
Transylvania, .... 3,019 2,251 
7] RES Ae 611 281 
SIS NARA ae §,729 1,114 
VAYIC Gl cave at's ales 4,110 528 
WAKB ayia. vier 18,050 3,996 
Warten... sve. es 2,480 242 
Washington...... 1,782 497 
Watauga......... 3,214 3,954 
Wayne........... 6,228 1,914 
WLKOSY isi ctisceite, cc 5,578 9,121 
WiIsn.....6. 000. 6,480 769 
WACKIN crass <1s's0 © 2,470 4,392 
MANCBY sais eles 3,301 2,402 
JOC aa 527,399 263,155 
NORTH DAKOTA 
County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
AMUBITIS is laceta sisters 668 966 
BarneS;..pecken. 2,922 3,696 
BENSON. ieisretanias 2,261 1,726 
BININBSi tines ne 209 354 
Bottineau........ 1,953 2,663 
Bowman......... 609 785 
BULKO.. toh. s 1,226 1,540 
Burlelgny, sa ess oe 3,061 4,616 
BASS S chvaws tera 10,390 10,661 
Cavalier......... 2,274 2,011 
DIGMBY! cicialssisiee « 1,339 2,134 
DiVMG sks veal « 1,513 1,225 
DUNH A ee hte 919 1,374 
EGGV tee stains 1,042 974 
Emmons......... 656 =2,255 | 


NORTH DAKOTA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
FORTE. cscs 1,102 891 
Golden Valley.... 443 709 
Grand Forks...... 7,707 5,668 
Grant: 3s 50%: Ayan 410 1,745 
GHGS. 24 Peicena 1,228 990 
Hettinger........ 554 1,812 
Kidder.» eines 693 1,397 
LaMoure......... 1,422 2,298 
Logan s... eeewess 294 1,904 
McHenry......... 1,934 3,141 
McIntosh........ 226 2,682 
McKenzie........ 1,592 1,241 
Moleart:.2.: 3000+ 2,326 2,822 
Metter Sec iteaame 445 2,504 
Morton.......... 1,850 2,537 
Mountrail........ 1,981 1,666 
NelSOR.h cons Soe 1,925 1,506 
Oversees sex 219 756 
Pembina......... 2,903 2,410 
Fierce sensi. sir 1,307 1,992 
Ramsey:s ceo. 2,539 2,505 
Ransom.......... 1,639 2,044 
Renville....... 1,095 1,046 
Richland......... 3,192 4,402 
Rolettecnwcann).g 1,745 1,070 
Sargent.......... 1,426 1,488 
Sheridan........ 386 1,910 
SIOUX, Si wees aero 445 673 
SOG csis cS cease. 439 434 
SHRIKE, ceo eeise 1,534 2,852 
teblee.  wiae. eee 1,320 1,042 
Stutsman,....... 3,243 4,220 
TOWNOl. cxceaniens 1,185 1,097 
Trail Anges’ es 2,479 2,370 
WalSRis thin bee ates 4,747 2,471 
Waris kaoner se 5,822 5,514 
WallS. 0) ccttnas tes 1,557 2,529 
Williams......... 3,748 2,217 
TOUS seh aden 100,144 118,535 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 


tion 549; Socialist 943; total 
state vote 1944: 220,171. 
OHIO 
County 1944 

Dem. Rep. 

AdaMS.io. te Bee 3,998 5,590 
Allon, “Shar atte se 12,564 21,024 
Ashland......... 6,130 8,994 
Ashtabula... 13,319 17,181 
Athens: ove ys 7,438 10,326 
Auglaize......... 4,888 8,980 
Belmont......... 24,093 15,485 
Brown toe isat oe 4,743 5,024 
Butler) scen.care 26,698 22,702 
Carroll nnativc vate 2,907 4,898 
Champaign....... 4,800 7,795 
Clarke art seeee 22,362 22,207 
Clermont........ 7,937 9,125 
Clintehiiadtc rca 3,713 7,200 
Columbiana...... 18,796 19,976 
Coshocton....... 6,126 7,917 
Crawford........ 7,079 10,464 
Cuyahoga 330,659 217,824 
Darke. . 8,036 11,135 
Defiance....¢5,... 3,634 7,450 
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OHIO (cont.) — 


County 

Dem. 
Delaware........ 4,569 
ENS: bere tomes 7,753 0 
Fairfield......... 8,439 11,1 
Fayette... ssecwass 3,945 59 
Franklin......... 89,394 99,2 
Fulton. ce eees 2,147 8, 
GaMlacsa< Piiddas 2 2,968 6, 
Geauga.......... 3,264 5 
Greene 3.022. wees 7,937 9 
Guernsey........ 6,512 8 
Hamilton......... 144,470 154,9 
Hancock......... 6,252 13, 
Hardlit..<. aes ak 5,128 8,56 
Harrison......... 3,381 5 
Henry... veers 2,605 7 
Highland......... §,336 7 
Hocking......... 3,766 4 
Holmes.......... 2,563 3 
Barons. 2. setae 5,879 a 
Jackson Ap coe 4,666 6 
Jefferson......... 24,827 15 
KnoX.2) .tee.. one §,573 9,96 
Lakes. 10a 12;713 43 
Lawrence........ 7,966 
Licking... sesee 12,819 
Logan; 2. Scere 4,944 
Lorain: 22. cca 25,254 
LUCAS 5, feast acne 76,109 
Madison..7..5..- 3,374 
Mahoning........ 70,102 
Marion... cesses 8,775 
Moding <7. ae 6,003 
Molgs /. .:teees 3,399 
Mercar.... .casaame 4,522 
Miamis:. Sees 10,476 
Monro6?.<<. concen 3,574 
Montgomery..... 82,367 
Morgan... oe 1,665 
Morrow.......... 2,356 
Muskingum...... 12,729 
Noblet:,. arate 2,235 4 
Ottaws cc, Coes 4,941 6 
Paulding......... 2,355 4 
POtryi oct. cte ee 5,050 7 
Pickaway........ §,362 5 
PIK6.2)..c:. cee 3,968 E'S 
Portage ...c2 fasts 12,533 123 
Preblépaacrion 4,872 6,6 
Putra: 5) oene 3,145 
Richland......... 15,406 
ROSSiica swaseksctene 9,928 
Sandusky........ 6,129 
Scloto ck eee 17,134 
Seneca.........; 6,224 
Shelby 5c uceawiae 5,622 
Starky,... 05 .e tee 57,393 
Summitiezss eine 90,783 
Trumbull, ....... 34,312 
Tuscarawas...... 16,184 
Union acs anaes 2,907 
Van Wert........ 5,046 
Vintonic. Baeaaes 1,826 
Warren: tesa 5,765 
Washington. ..... 7,023 
Wayheitet eee 9,506 
Williams......2%.. 3,417 
Woodis ec. eee 8,025 
Wyandot......... 3,231 
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OKLAHOMA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Taman: 5. ses 3,902 1,496 
MUSaS Lact. css 33,436 42,663 
Wagoner......... 2,373 3,467 
Washington...... 5,090 6,533 
Washita->.2 ....../- 3,524 2,706 
Woods... oen25 oe: 2,426 3,226 
Woodward....... 2,152 3,055 
Totals 42 = cet 401,549 319,424 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 
tion Party 1,663; total state 
vote 1944: 722,636. 


OREGON 
County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Bakers: 2,251.50 3,116 2,494 
Benton. ......%.. 2,830 5,242 
Clackamas....... 14,060 12,492 
Clatsop... 25.65. 6,038 3,921 
Columbia........ §,213 2,696 
GO0SA ees 6,476 4,609 
Crook Sacre tc, 1,145 932 
GOTT Ss tae sice 678 827 
Deschutes....... 3,807 2,547 
Douglas.......... 4,563 6,134 
Gillian. 3% ccs. @ 567 492 
Grant. >. .2%-1.4=- 1,072 1,006 
Hamey.. soo das.s6% 997 787 
Hood River....... 1,960 2,008 
WaCkSON, cies <16:« 6,668 8,598 
Jefferson........ 297 419 
Josephine........ 3,214 4,010 
Klamath......... 6,656 5,969 
Bake Shee 1,147 1,008 
bane 2dssaee see - 14,375 17,690 
Lincolniicas.ccss a3 2,947 2,801 
Linnie apes 2 6,480 6,877 
Malheur......... 2,234 2,797 
Marion lc-cclese - 11,907 16,176 
Morrow.......... 836 747 
Multnomah...... 105,516 78,279 
Bol Kas cotsci rk 3,318 3,904 
Sherman........ 518 475 
Tillamook........ 2,634 2,477 
Umatilla......... 4,967 5,379 
Uaidhin 4 eos: 3,951 2,413 
Wallowa........- 1,544 1,152 
Wasco.” Aon 0. 2,313 2,429 
Washington...... 9,110 9,362 
Wheeler........- 414 544 
Varnihilliy cers seu 5,067 5,672 
Totals cede. c oc: 248,635 225,365 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
3,785; Independent 2,362; total 
state vote 1944: 480,147. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Adaniste< ans 5,881 8,787 
Allegheny........ 350,690 261,218 
Armstrong....... 10,202 13,656 


PENNSYLVANIA (cont.) 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Beaver...)icx septa 32,743 23,555 
Bedford......... 5,175 8,703 
Berks 2.58 43,889 35,274 
Blais een cast 18,003 24,925 
Bradford......... 5,523 13,472 
Bucks’ sean 17,823 25,634 
Batleriee os eases 12,377 19,341 
Cambria......... 39,676 28,203 
Cameron......... 1,115 1,729 
Carbon. ee 11,060 9,837 
Centre vs.5a.cunet 8,064 10,048 
Chester.......... 18,548 26,655 
Clarion ie scascne 5,263 8,098 
Clearfield........ 13,617 13,986 
Clintoniic sca he 5,703 5,915 
Columbia. ....... 9,647 9,336 
Crawford........ 9,216 15,205 
Cumberland...... 12,068 17,782 
Dauphin....,.... 30,684 44,725 
Delaware........ 64,021 78,533 
EIK osc pra eae 6,097 5,645 
Epes ows ee 32,912 35,247 
Fayette.......... 35,093 21,945 
FOreSt ar. oe ewes 673 1,344 
Franklin......... 8,807 13,380 
Fulton j.sccie tne 1,758 2,084 
Greene’...)i 5. oss 8,392 5,747 
Huntingdon...... 4,131 8,106 
Indiana -ec.5 te 8,863 14,388 
Jefferson........ 6,425 10,970 
Juniata.......... 2,666 3,512 
Lackawanna...... 59,190 47,261 
Lancaster........ 27,353 44,888 
Lawrence........ 17,331 18,886 
Lebanon......... 11,818 15,206 
Lehigh. oeacee 29,134 31,584 
Luzerne......... 73,674 67,984 
Lycoming........ 15,658 19,886 
McKean......... 6,492 11,988 
Mercer.......... 16,589 19,606 
Mifflipsce cect oe 5,693 6,205 
Monroe.......... 5,490 6,202 
Montgomery..... 47,815 78,260 
Montour......... 2,212 2,727 
Northampton..... 32,584 26,643 
Northumberland.. 20,333 21,995 
PaltWaancicee ee doe 3,265 §,722 
Philadelphia..... 496,367 346,380 
PikOeta ieee enact 1,408 2,674 
Potters 4 wager 1,894 4,474 
Schuylkill........ 35,852 40,671 
Snyders ative 1,795 5,696 
Somerset........ 10,287 16,039 
Sullivan,........ 1,329 1,858 
Susquehanna..... 4,212 8,819 
Thogaty as ea cate 3,248 10,381 
Union’: thie eats 1,704 5,585 
Venango.. ...... 6,426 14,916 
Warren.......... 4,440 9,276 
Washington...... 46,023 27,615 
Wayher cn, it. 2,793 8,242 
Westmoreland.... 61,057 43,202 
Wyoming........ 1,982 4,581 
Yorkers tractor 38,226 32,617 
Potals Vee: 1,940,479 1,835,054 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 
11,721; Prohibition 5,750; So- 
cialist Labor 1,789; total state 
yote all parties 1944: 3,794,793. 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
BYISt0l, ceca ices 6,287 4,919 
OMe eure ohare 14,059 13,710 
Newport......... 11,375 9,435 
Providence....... 137,216 87,190 
Washington,..... 6,419 8,233 
BOTA nes Bess). ii 175,356 123,487 


Other party votes 1944: 433; total 
state vote 1944: 299,276. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Abbeville........ 789 19 
Aiken... 22.0... 2,403 58 
Allendale........ 678 A 
Anderson........ 2,687 87 
Bamberg........ 737 106 
Barnwell......... 1,482 8 
Beaufort......... 594 107 
Berkeley......... §21 32 
Calhoun......... 602 1 
Charleston....... 6,260 1,184 
Cherokee........ 1,620 68 
Chester. c.... 08... 1,441 89 
Chesterfield...... 3,222 15 
Clarendon....... 1,053 27 
Colleton......... 1,653 45 
Darlington....... 1,808 46 
DiNON occ ve 864 27 
Dorchester....... 1,181 65 
Edgefield........ 654 3 
Fairfield. 3... 4. 798 20 
Florence, ....5... 2,822 lll 
Georgetown...... 1,197 §2 
Greenville........ 7,107 711 
Greenwood....... 2,381 71 
Hampton......... 575 3 
HGTV meairserorivalyais 2,403 137 
BASDOR A tris aier 0's 230 18 
Kershaw......... 1,872 21 
Lancaster........ 2,383 13 
Laurens,)........ 1,924 38 
MOO wp Neots ss 764 50 
Lexington........ 1,986 20 
McCormick....... 307 1 
MariON abies ais < 858 9 
Marlboro......... 874 33 
Newberry........ 1,940 68 
Oconee.......... 1,316 106 
Orangeburg...... 2,440 70 
BICKONS He owentecscve. 1,662 211 
Richland ese os 6,590 140 
AUG Ae tun 924 12 
Spartanburg...... 8,092 402 
Un) CiieeancSaeg 2,111 69 
ULON eh sami 3,041 30 
Williamsburg..... 1,118 24 
MONK celete cuss acess 2,637 127 
MOtAlS eetacieise ss 90,601 4,547 


Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 
tion 365; Southern Democrats 
7,799; Tolbert Faction 63; total 
state vote 1944: 103,375. 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
AUVOT a. a sees 1,011 1,163 
Beadle. i cence 3,842 3,610 
Bennett... wean 566 494 
Bon Homme...... 1,981 2,553 
Brookings........ 2,073 4,136 
BROW, tects vie 6,352 5,611 
Brie ns: one tee at 1,412 1,002 
Buifalo }. 222.020 250 324 
Butte ss....navee oss 928 1,824 
Campbell........ 208 1,047 
Charles Mix...... 2,701 2,171 
Clark 324- 1,209 1,936 
Clay? ate: 1,796 1,970 
Codington........ 3,120 3,348 
COvson ise a tte 786 1,008 
Custer: ate actartn.. 712 1,288 
Davisonienscs.- 3,222 2,929 
Daye tae ee 2,487 2,593 
Deuel (oe necsee oe 1,180 1,910 
Dewey! oda 511 913 
Douglas.......... 719 1,483 
Edmunds....... 961 1,762 
Fall River... ..... 1,122 1,938 
Faulk pn see cos 896 1,090 
Grants hoe are. 1,475 2,278 
Gregory.......... 1,613 2,067 
Haakon... ...2%... 381 638 
Hamill lossccegeee 1,020 1,811 
Hand ceecatee ons 1,146 1,558 
Hahsohiviesa cok 864 1,070 
Hardinigisss4. 06s < 493 552 
Hughes:..cce.cce 938 1,676 
Hutchinson....... 699 3,799 
Hyde: a terete 454 842 
Jacksons icoeric coc 213 340 
Jerauld.......... 731 1,217 
JOneS.. .cacis seen 264 465 
Kingsbury........ 1,156 2,541 
RakG Sai acemcokts 1,543 2,956 
Lawrence........ 1,866 3,528 
incall fe. eens 1,625 3,298 
Lyman de ae 630 867 
McCook... 3.6 1,163 2,516 
McPherson....... 410 2,290 
Marshall......... 1,363 1,511 
Meade........... 1,164 1,912 
Mellette......... 410 544 
Minar aok een bre. 1,090 1,544 
Minnehaha....... 10,216 13,920 
Moody. ....¢.e0en 1,420 2,080 
Pennington....... 3,517 5,246 
PbrKiNS: <n eee te 995 1,325 
Potter:ay canto. 717 1,001 
Roberts erase 3,024 2,/21 
Sanborn......00..% 998 1,212 
Shannon......... 4 anre 
Spihkisnasve cme 2,285 2,365 
Stanley 4-2 ee 234 384 
Sully secre ee 300 612 
Todd wt ca Ph ee ete 480 562 
IppSesesee eee 1,640 1,911 
Ip oerasesdus 1,304 3,549 
Union eee ee 2,057 2,501 
Walworth........ 1,222 1,533 
Washabaugh..... 683 737 
Washington...... 146 139 
Yankton = -Arncs 2,359 3,313 
Ziebachtwecrcasntde 354 331 
Totals itexs setae 96,711 135,365 
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TENNESSEE 
County 1944 
Dem. 
Anderson........ 3,476 
Bedford’ i553. 2,651 
Bento cs § Psc435 1,901 
Bledsoe.......... 795 
Blount Soren ede os 2,836 
Bradley.......... 1,312 
Campbell... .... 2,008 
Cannon. ..63 6.5 1,002 
Carroll: : .4na.cas 2,077 
Carter: .\. apoetes a 1,662 
Cheatham........ 1,398 
Chester. oi tixcice 1,156 
Claiborne........ 1,649 | 
Gti. 4 ver es 754 650. 
COCK Cais. hae 989 3,554 | 
Colfes:, 2 tee 2,703 568 
Crockett....... 1,421 782 
Cumberland...... 1,174 1,786 
Davidson........ 26,493 10,174, 
Decatur. .>: 0 te 1,515 1,235 
DeKalb: .s¢s setae 2,341 2,161 
Dickstn.... wees 2,379 600 
Dyer... tae 3,368 1,190 
Fayette: s.5c<os2 1,417 172 
Fentress...) see 657 1,696 
Franklinic es. scaae 3,958 600 
Gibson 4,632 1,568 
Glos ts. coe 4,249 751 
Grainger......... 605 1,938 
Greene... cect: 2,726 4,922 
Grundy 3.253 1,462 406 
Hamblen......... 1,723 2,001, 
Hamilton........ 17,527. 10,379 
Hancock: 4. ears 431 1,929 
Hardeman....... 1,949 444 
Harditt:. .otccne 1,358 2,124 
Hawkins......... 1,756 3,692 
Haywood......... 2,525 208 
Henderson....... 1,009 2,570 
Henry sybase eee 3,111 702 
Hickman... - 233.2 2,223 618 
"Houston noes 976 248 
Humphreys...... 1,327 367 
Jackson... dcc.3. 1,407 695 
Jefferson......... 966 3,159 
Johnson: cee 450 2,699 
Knox ener 18,482 20,742 
Lakes, pave cane 1,440 150 
Lauderdale....... 3,732 381 
Lawrence........ 4,662 4,359 
Lewis, d.cemoneies 955 252 
Lincdlnaien eee 3,735 573 
Loudoniingsstk 1,632 3,147 
McMinn......... 4,435 3,091 
McNairy......... 1,712 2,697 
Macon.t)...poeeee 701 2,322 
Madison......... 5,706 1,798 
Maridnycss cee 2,666 ‘1,761 
Marshall......... 3,812 ] 
Maury... .;.20,c ae 4,814 7 
Meigs’. cae yao 727 532 
Monroe:r-aneiinee 3,385 3,42! 
Montgomery...... 2,971 70; 
Moore. 3: fumanter 742 14 
Morgan.......... 1,201 1,39! 
Obiont.scpearmee 3,670 61! 
Overton.......... 1,449 93 
Perry. .2antocbensk 771 38; 
Pickett S22 asne ns 416 76) 
Polk: sh enone 4,842 37 


Mace ‘ 
Ez, ciLen 
622 

— 879 
1,971 
851 417 } : 
711 4,930 Hopkins 
48625 10,839 i Houston 
2,107 887 Collingsworth 
1,916 335 Colorado 
6,290 5,223 
4,076 990 
4,046 310 
1,170 131 
1,992 
1,768 
291 
848 
6,485 
2,185 Jim Wells 
1,595 Johnson 
668 
602 
942 


308,707 200,311 


Lampasas 
LaSalle 
Lavaca 


Liberty 
Limestone....... 
Lipscomb 

Live Oak 


Loving 
Lubbock 


McLennan 
Gillespie ; McMullen 
Glasscock 


BAZOS iii eco ssies 3,353 464 Grayson... 2.2 wae 11,636 1,372 Matagorda....... 1,854 412 , 
rewster Pee nc 864 237 Greggs init.d: 6,401 1,412 Maverick........ 787 302 j 
iscoe df ee 615 80 GrimeStrenscs <= 2 1,559 137 Medina-tt2 <n. 1,469 1,607 , Mi 
: ooks nb eee eS 403 142 Guadalupe....... 1,583 2,556 Menard.......... 776 96 : 
BOM cc wee eo 2,426 430 Halewicerern ase 3,066 712 Midland......... 1,688 302 -t: 
eSON|.<..-.'.- + 1,992 158 Hallitere neapenerere. ene 1,812 164 Milatineaee pean cr Eu RY A 623 a 
; BD a5) 0. «0 1,697 228 Hamilton.......-.. 1,790 344 MillSa ie cetscar 1,428 172 = 
: Idwell Bane sictss 2,916 704 Hansford: 200-1 590 203 Mitchell......... 2,215 218 ¥ 
' oun sen... 732 158 Hardeman....... 1,756 223 Montague........ 2,900 429 ; 
\ Hahan at SG aeee 1,962 224 Hardineai 3: tenes 2,632 243 Montgomery...... 2,902 219 
r Wenn... ..... 5,998 5,309 Harristere ss acme 71,077 =: 11,843 Moore........... 999 313 
2 oe 977 isi) | EWI sAsneeooe 3,588 619) | @Morrisis.s2ee eee 1,269 122 
: son Soe 1,216 446 Wartle vine) teeters 484 26 Motley..........- 744 107 
8S, 2,866 541 | Haskell.......... 2,573 261 | Nacogdoches..... 3,226 319 


q aha Ae 


Informa tion Ples 
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TEXAS. (cont.) VERMONT (cont) — 


County 1944 County ' 1944 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Willacy)sc. ata ss 846 754 | Franklin......... 6,036 
Williamson....... 5,284 1,239 | Grand Isle....... 801 
Wilsoniocasceect 2,666 676 Lamoille: Jus. 2a 1,031 
Winkler.......... 1,004 120 | Orange.......... 1,464 
Wis daneca cea 3,114 444 | Orleans.......... 2,657 
Woddi..).t.3 shes 3,045 485 Rutland.......... 7,111 
OrangeN. Ss s% 4,500 910 Yoakum)c29- =. 32% 646 106 Washington...... 5,749 
Palo Pinto....... 3,291 416 YVoung-=s7.. 1-56 3,183 327 Windham........ 3,376 
Rania et. ences. 2,106 221 Zapata ss saeco 501 43 Windsor. ....00;. 5,089 
PHUROR eka. fares? 3,503 SGA. Vavalat. seer. 696 F452" |)’ Totals eee 53,820 71,5: 
Parmer.......... 810 AD" leer atalsseeaeee sean 821,605 191.425 = 
, Becosiiesi.o cite <0 1,226 305 ————— Other party votes 1944: Scatterin 
ya 4 BOM Ree ass 2 1,817 154 Other party votes 1944: Prohibi- 14; total state vote 1944: 125,361. 
a BORER eles ccep ta wu 6,519 2,759 per 1,017; forgone pes —- —— 
4 idi F ,689; tota 
ee Ry | ream tee | . 
RANG ase ye- fois. 1,439 409) (ero sal Ven ava Shee ee 
Reaganics)..5. 0+» 426 53 VIRGINIA 3 
: Real eM acs eee ss x 326 163 County 1944 3 
Red River........ 2,991 466 | UTAH | ee 
3 Reeves.......... 1,157 201: |) So ee Dem.  Repy 
Refugio.......... 991 376 County 1944 Accomack........ 1,747 
Roberts.......... 289 89 Dem. Rep. Albemarle. ...... 1,725 
Robertson........ 2,681 126 SIN Spencer 1.128 g5g | Alleghany........ 1,985 
, Rockwail......... 1,153 98 Box Elder i ie A 4.138 3.058 Amolia: 455 ange 553 
i Runnels......... 2,657 635 Rocke Solow & 6.998 4.933 | Amherst......... 2,585 
i ROSWatsiesis Jo se 5,232 637 parhon ete hae) 5 364 2318 Appomattox. ..... 1,109 
SADING, «stan. sess 1,169 203 Daggett........... "98 : B Arlington. ....... 2,913 
San ‘Augustine... . 1,176 102 Davee eee 5179 3.663 Augusta......... 7,122 
\ San Jacinto...... §22 53 Duchesne Oe. es 1629 1140 Bath: S.ceea ee 581 
San Patricio...... 2,712 878 Emerviso ee 1427 974 Bedford awa 2,534 
; San Saba........ 2,109 77s ica Hiclah eee 559 gaz | Bland........... 762 
Schleicher....... 520 84 Grand ae 380 428 Botetourt........ 1,275 
OULEVTR Sake bas 1,761 285 Von 1.677 1.930 Brunswick. ...... 1,239 
Shackelford... .. . 1,007 135 Tah RS. Seda 11483 1192 Buchanan........ 2,826 
SNBIDY) wi aicsne cs. 2,927 428 Wana eee "Ag 662 Buckingham...... 723 
Sherman......... 454 97 Millard React ar 1,909 1.889 Campbell........ 1,995 
TUL eters ae 6,671 936 Morgan.......... 671 535 | Caroline......... 1,004 
Somervell. . at 406 87 Bute ee 346 381 Carrollsccc eras 1,375 
TALK Meo 1,312 68 Rich 2a 395 394 Charles City...... 326 
Stephens........ 2,104 217 Sait ercamieeeens 66.114 39.327 | Charlotte........ 1,473 
Sterling.......... 330 18 Ranuiuanta ee 367 513 Chesterfield... ... 2,860 
Stonewall........ 902 89 Sanpete......... 3.071 3.196 Clatk@ 98 ey hee 816 
Sutton Wei. tos. 449 118 Saulstn eee 2095 2 345 Craig’. eho ee 564 
SWISH ssc ache 1,275 331 Sinjimit ae ook 1761 1.479 Culpeper......... 1,022 
UCT eee 36,791 4,113 Tooele Ga ee 2'302 1753 Cumberland...... 463 
HEV Gaye ae ere 7,975 602 iintah eee 1519 1.479 Dickenson....... 2,786 
MOCO ssi... pasre 329 156 Utshs cee ts 15 722 9 946 Dinwiddie........ 1,096 
Lt oe ae 2,304 2737 | Pac neeee 11249-1058 | Elizabeth City.... 2,563 
Throckmorton 970 76 Washington ne CS 1694 1575 Essex.<)0 pene 508 
TRATES ee Wrst e 2,612 265 Waynantee nen "430 "305 Fanttax © owaceee 3 582 
Tom Green....... 6,272 1,125 Wenareos ee os 19.639 9518 Fauqulersnss. ene 2,110 
TAVIS Gate ccs. c's 14,384 AL. So8 De ARR i 5S Sa ae < ; Floyd,..). Sco ae 630 
Tplnityi,...0... 1,132 127 | Totals........... 150,088 97,891 | Fluvanna........ 577 
iii? ete 1,037 219 “S. 3 SRE Leahy a as Franklini-aecsater 2,002 
Upshur. .4.c.....: 2,369 446 | Other party votes 194¢: Socialist Frederick. .... 
WA cscs 742 105 Sap) total State Wolo 258-250 Sie teak eee 10s 
Uvaldens. wcccss. 1,322 858 — | Gloucester... ..... 934 
Val Verde........ 1,210 676 Goochland....... 691 
vay ANGE fee. ns 3,139 503 Grayson......... 2,607 
tS iT an eae 2,331 936 Greenest. ee '282 
Walker.......... 1,638 145 VERMONT Greensville....... 954 
Wallehc8. clots 1,007 190 County 1944 Halifax's yactene SheBy | 
Ward eet. as 1,449 268 ———S Hanover......... 1.471 
Washington... 1,387 534 Dem. Rep. | Henrico.......... 3,056 
WebDievae cat sis 4,742 776 Addisons<..s8..8.. 2,079 4,097" ih Hentyic wee 1,538 
Wharton......... 3,754 529 | Bennington...... 3,709 5,252 | Highland......... ‘535 
Wheeler......... 1,869 511 Caledonia........ 2,804 5,086 | Isle of Wight..... 1,178 
Wichitateoe stats: 11,392 1,597 | Chittenden....... 10,788 7,513 | James City....... 317 
Wilbarger........ 3,382 1,517 ESseXia-ecie sot 1,126 1,064 King George 


nee 
wee e wees 
Bee eee 
were eens 
Beet eens 


orthampton. ... . 
orthumberland. . 


rince Edward... 
e George. ... 
ince William... . 


$88,476. 


[IRGINIA (cont. 


oe 
Almanac 
) 
1944 
Dem. Rep. 
363 166 
718 280 
666 390 
4,470 3,921 
1,802 1,485 
930 634 
1,205 184 
616 811 
615 491 
2,561 430 
627 186 
1,652 1,936 
1,398 351 
1,390 427 
329 158 
5,467 1,527 
1,108 381 
695 525 
1,453 472 
1,199 694 
1,653 2,574 
1,383 706 
3,492 1,224 
461 230 
1,063 425 
796 301 
1,340 763 
1,959 993 
2,155 1,302 
497 297 
364 336 
3,380 3,146 
1,638 961 
2,104 3,714 
2,945 2,385 
2,888 3,089 
1,962 3,517 
2,266 2,726 
1,599 284 
744 504 
698 714 
602 123 
773 201 
2,832 2,271 
1,034 761 
1,849 807 
2,849 2,792 
808 §32 
4,588 1,817 
1,465 1,822 
760 318 
159,820 107,376 
82,456 37,867 
242,276 145,243 


er party votes 1944: Prohibi- 
on 450; Socialist 417; Socialist 
sabor 90; total state vote 1944: 


1944 
Dem. Rep. 
1,062 1,666 
1,838 1,367 


4,233 


3,905 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 
Chelan.......... 6,557 7,081 
Clallam.......... 5,441 3,551 
Clarkes; &. Fer. cks 18,861 12,312 
Columbia........ 1,039 1,211 
CowlitZ5 kt vais. 10,485 6,157 
Douglass... s. see 1,832 1,809 
Farry 220) vies coe 792 518 
Franklin......... 1,974 1,381 
Garheld So. ss. 677 925 
Grant,¢, Pees 2,354 1,530 
Grays Harbor..... 13,803 7,834 
island: cia awe at 1,662 1,487 
Jefferson......... 1,829 1,415 
LT ets ai a 165,308 118,719 
MIISAD See tee 24,016 11,224 
Kittitas 3.2. <% 4. 4,227 3,423 
Klickitat <tc: 2,089 1,980 
LBWISS gf; 5 Seas 7,706 8,896 
Lincoln: See ses 2,328 2,723 
MaS08% ade: icc 3,379 1,976 
Okanogan........ 4,642 4,084 
Paciie®<.5 3 5;. 3,745 2,419 
Pend Oreille...... 1,385 1,052 
Pidives. saver ee 53,269 31,626 
San Juan........ 644 703 
SKagit.nv.2. eh 9,409 7,805 
Skamania........ 968 668 
Snohomish....... 27,345 15,182 
Spokane......... 45,491 36,359 
SHOVENS, 2o6 ok ns 3,951 3,151 
Thurston......--.% 9,708 7,900 
Wahkiakum...... 1,003 532 
Walla Walla...... 5,793 7,364 
Whatcom......... 14,787 = 12,890 
Whitman......... 5,449 6,000 
Yakiinayo.22c.00. 15,643 20,864 
MGLAS Fe eee igs 35 486,774 361,689 


Other party votes 1944: Socialist 


Labor 1,645; 
Socialist 3,824; 
1944: 856,328, 


Prohibition 2,396; 
total state vote 


WEST VIRGINIA 


County 1944 
Dem. Rep. 

Barbour......... 3,718 3,99 

Berkeley......... §,819 6,151 
Boone yeh anv ciel 6,366 3,449 
Braxton... 20.20 4,313 3,023 
Brooke... #2 2..2- 5,726 3,588 
Cabell eae. 23,020 19,861 
Calhoun......... 2,254 1,687 
(HES ea tte rotere 2,395 2,114 
Doddridge....... 1,000 2,611 
Fayette... im. 5... 17,529 7,932 
Gilmer. .o6.<-- a 2,509 1,651 
Grant cererate. 570 2,996 
Greenbrier....... 7,231 4,790 
Hampshire....... 2,485 1,638 
Hancock... seen. 7,334 4,285 
Hardyicn es. ek 2,111 1,489 
Harrison......--. 18,028 14,408 
Jackson h.<-</-- + 2,401 4,486 
Jefferson......... 3,767 2,103 
Kanawha.......- 47,400 36,488 
LO WISeydtatats: srosciecs 3,350 4,984 


County 
LINCOING, Aas ces Are 
LOGAN. Stone hone 
McDowell........ 
Marion)... anon 
Marshall......... 
Masons. eab ace 
Moreen sack reste 
Mineral.......... 
Mingo... vasace 
Monongalia...... 
Monroe.......... 
Morgan.......... 
Nicholas) Sez 
Onio%. Fees 
Pendleton........ 
Pleasants........ 
Pocahontas....... 
Prestonitt.. 5 dauee 
Putnam, :32 a0 ite 
Raleigh. .<....... 
Randolph........ 
Ritchip\s. sete 
Roane sa. tescuas 
Summers........ 
Taylon.A saree 
Tackefis vuoi 
Tylerajrciets ected 
Upshur sve osc ace 
Wayne .c2, cores 
Webster. on occcns 
Wetzel. Sc ase 
Witte eocecee 
WOO0G' «skaters ces 
Wyoming........ 

Totals) Vevomsie oc 
WISCONSIN 
County 1944 

Dem. Rep. 
Adams x. ek sires 1,478 1,579 
Ashland......... 4,609 3,183 
Barron's. ..oo;0%s% 5,585 7,137 
Bayfield. ........ 3,362 2,475 
Browiicecs Me pies 17,576 17,762 
Baffalazsciice ss 1,948 3,416 
Burnett... 2... 1,868 2,119 
Calumeti.cs to. <a 1,966 5,611 
Chippewa........ 6,567 7,691 
lak Kien tate cele 4,612 7,948 
Columbia........ 5,997 7,867 
Crawford. ..),.%.. 3,130 4,199 
Bane. odes 37,076 23,021 
Dodges-).> sea maa 7,667. 14,102 
Doorastecmetrecae 2,599 5,668 
Douglas.......... 12,985 7,132 
OM Be sedasdneoc 3,853 5,980 
Eau Claire....... 8,962 9,470 
Florence......... 897 765 
Fond du Lac...... 9,378 16,785 
Forest cies ctv ata 2,436 1,391 
Grant. 2. eee 6,091 10,226 
Greenies dans ena 4,101 5,556 
Green Lake...... 2,190 4,571 
LOWES a laestersas 3,585 4,608 
[ron atacentaeetys 2,894 1,345 
ackSOnesgercic sials 3,040 3,182 


WISCONSIN (cont.) 


County 1944 County 1944 | County 1944 4 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. — 

Jefferson......... 6,988 10,245 ROCK gsuxoats See 16,766 18,477 Albany......-... 3,229 oe 
UUGAU se siya. 2 2,857 4,733 RUSKibere se, fares 3,238 3,092 Big Horn......... 2,314 “| 
Kenosha......... 18,325 12,436 Si Croixss fae 4,930 5,660 Campbell........ 894 aa 
Kewaunee....... 2,611 4,153 Sauk i ....amceaes 5,690 975i tl) Carbon’; Sesnn ee 2,983 2,698 
La Crosse........ 12,247 12,784 Sawyer. .caane ze 1,947 2,421 | Converse....,... - 979 1,601 
Lafayette........ 3,696 4,421 Shawano......... 4,015 8,732 Cropk’® .oeie cae 680 1,244 
Langlade......... 4,310 4,036 Sheboygan....... 15,062 15,291 Fremont......... 2,177 3,193 
LERMCOUN Weieces ace rea’ 2,938 5,564 "[avione a... eck 3,215 3,194 Goshen eeeteeeees 1,514 2,674 
Manitowoc....... 11,949 14,047 Trempealeau..... 4,496 4,719 Hot Springs...... 969 877 
Marathon........ 13,192 15,782 Votnoni.2...5-3.7- 5,409 5,676 Johnson Perey ae 756 1,384 
Marinette........ 6,483 7,159 Vilasets, does 2,079 2,021 Laramie ee 8a 7,542 7,326 
Marquette....... 1,016 2,853 Walworth........ 5,696 10,901 | Lincoln. Scare. wate 2,140 1,649 
Milwaukee....... 205,282 142,448 Washburn........ 2,059 2,441 | Natrona ths Goaemess 4,890 5,196 
Monroe.......... 4,013 7,277 Washington...... 3,840 8,921 | Niobrara......... 826 1,312 
OPONNTO. cote sce 4,348 5,923 Waukesha........ 13 038."'F1.7,995" a Park eee 2,257 2,571 
Oneida.......... 4,076 3,253 Waupaca......... 3,879 ~ .18;4952 | Platte Pos a 1,544 1,776 
Outagamie....... 9,955 18,294 Waushara........ 1,485 4,675 | Sheridan......... 3,862 3,802 
Ozaukee... ..3.... 3,579 §,655 Winnebago....... 12,841 19,310 Sublette......... 470 683 
POPU ee -kee) 1,029 1,902 Weedt.. 225.25. 6,861 9,569 Sweetwater...... 5,599 2,623 
Sa ata eters ae acer oe 650,413 674,532" | ¢ TOUR cto ye 
ae S515 S28 OeE arty votes 2944: Soctatist | Weston... 754 10 
Racine. <--.-.. 25,697 18,220' | total state. vote 194: 1,349,152. | Totals........... 49,419 51,921 
Richland.......5. 3,109 5,088 | 


WISCONSIN (cont.) 


Information Please Alman 


| WYOMING (cont.) 


The White House 


The White House, the name applied both 
popularly and officially to the residence of 
the President of the United States, is lo- 
cated on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue between the Treasury and the 
State Department. buildings. The buildings 
consisting of the Executive Mansion, East 
and West terraces, and the Executive Office, 
together with the grounds cover an area of 
about sixteen acres. 


The site was selected by President Wash- 
ington and Major L’Enfant, the French 
engineer who prepared the plan for the 
Capitol city. The architect was an Irish- 
man, by the name of James Hoban, then 
a resident of Charleston, S. C. The design 
of the Mansion proper is said to have been 
suggested by the Duke of Leinster’s Palace 
in Ireland. The exterior is constructed of 
light gray sandstone from the quarries of 
Virginia, which were painted white during 
the rebuilding in 1815, the building having 
been fired by the British in 1814, 


The White House was the first public 
building in Washington; the cornerstone 
was laid on October 18, 1792. However, 
the Mansion was not occupied until No- 
vember, 1800, when President and Mrs. 
John Adams took over occupancy. 


The rooms for public functions are lo- 
cated on the first floor, while the second 
floor is the President’s apartments. The 
most celebrated public room is the East 
Room, where distinguished guests of the 
Nation are received and formal receptions 
_ take place. The walls of this room are 
covered with wood paneling and set in the 


walls are twelve low relief panels done by 
the Piccirilli Brothers, noted sculptors who 
took their ideas from the Aesop Fables. The 
room is lighted by three massive crystal 
chandeliers and four bronze standards 
holding electric lights, which stand in the 
four corners of the room. From this room 
the body of President Roosevelt was car-— 
ried to its last resting place at Hyde Parka ‘ 
NEY 


Other public rooms are: the Red Room 
with its hangings of dark red silk damask; 
the Green Room, with its white marble’ 
mantel and curtains of green silk damask; 
the Blue Room, one of the most beautiful 
public rooms in America, is elliptical in™ 
shape, its wall covering of heavy corded 
blue silk. In this room the President re 
ceives foreign diplomats presenting their 
credentials. The State Dining Room is 
used for all formal dinners, the walls are 
of paneled oak, the ceiling of stucco and 
the curtains of heavy green velvet, the 
chandelier is made of silver. ; 


The Executive Office is a three-story 
structure at the west end of the West Ter- 
race. This was added to the original build- 
ing in 1902 to accommodate the President's 
Office staff and several additions have been 
made in recent years. In 1942 with the need 
of additional office space due to the war, a 
three-story structure was erected on the 
East Terrace. This is now the main en- 
trance for the public and for all social 
functions held in the White House. The 
President’s swimming pool and office are 
located in the West Wing, 
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sBunce: Council on State Taeienmnents. 
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NU AUG Rep enene oy sik he cahazie sess 9) elegans © 6 mo. 2 mo. 1 mo Z 
TIME). st. s Gabe e He a aed a rire 6 mo. 2 mo 10 da x‘ 
AA SAG ME Rer se ar iva iacierks!</e| px! > isin sleet 6 mo. 1 mo. 1 mo Pe 
MOUHOKU Romie <8 2 cite sp > awe ne lyr. 6 mo. 2 mo. aA" 
POM SLAN AM acer ylceraticce aps 0 eee ae 2 yr. 1 yr. 3 mo. 1898 
WER r ei uae Poletaet seis cei 6 mo 6 mo. 3 mo 3 mo 1892 . 
Wace, oR See aaa oe ae aes 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. by 
MSSACNUSOLIS SL cei noc cA.ca ta cf) use de ne 1 yr areas 6 mo. 1857 =a 
IMIGHIDEA aks ew ce ts os wele'ss 2 yr. Binto. oes 20 da. or ee 
IER ESDtAEN Riese ie hinels beret fo LT Pewee G.mo:k — Sc. ve 1 mo. Mare seal 
MSRISSIPDI emetic di crcsccs | |. clots ZYCaal vioace: lyr. 1890 yes 
SHOT oy Se ols SEO ae in eres 1 yr. 2 mo. 2 mo. oe Jae 
MIGHIAUAAS ECan a cecal yy? tea gin 1 yr. Tmo 2 ese See 
GEAR ARM RMT UE Olas kl | thep ne 6 mo 40 da 10 da 268 
Novag am mecmenear chek ech anne 6 mo. lmo 10 da Tee 
INBWIHANIDSHITG. coc cs seeee dead] ee aeee Smo... Detss: 6 mo 1902 . 
VT JERS RN ce 8 es A lyr. OS MOE dn’ fa. Mec bo 
NGWIMIGXICOS CSE t ai cats cet phi | hele w:0 lyr. 3 mo. 1 me. 
DWAR Koa sates cei tive cistas sie eee 3 mo 1 yr. 4 mo 1 mo 1921 
IGIEHIOALON Nien resides coi bess e] 2 le Waele D VOsea ee 3 4 mo 1900 
\ MOTUMSOROLR ER Rte ot tak iaaic [od wynere ah lyr. 3 mo 1 mo 1896 
i (VHT ok nae ee cee ee lyr. 1 mo 20 da 
: POIANOM Aneta rete cis ke ech Lee | ww wlaarets lyr. 6 mo 1 mo 1911 
SACO GMT PINS eT certs hs cles] owe Dieters ave m0) Sco aa 1924 
BPTINSVIVEM Bs: Mare rcrk'ese/e/0)<is.c% soe 1 mo. Lyre om we Ss 2 mo. HA 
RNGROMSIANGt tit worn imn Leia . CO nauteat rae, dP ae 6 mo ies ae 
SACS Es See) (ce cere ai lyr. 4 mo. 1895 yes 
SGUtH Dakotas... eee eee 5 yr lyr 3 mo 1 mo os Be 
UV TESA Ve 1 vr. lyr. Gnas 7-5-8 om Rat yes 
MORASS MMT re Ls Wikeiattejeto's cigcec's vs lyr. lyr, 6 mo. 6 mo. arte yes 
WOES. eth oe eae ee 3 mo 1 yr. 4 mo 2 mo 
CI UMTe Mets fenton k ine ital oF. Ca etioue LSE A cetane 3 mo ons pe 
VENDA ener tihciiido g's « osieca boots 1 yr. 1 yr. 6 mo. 1 mo. 1902 yes 
ESI ELON iene ative « plaiienfe ©. alesis lyr. 3 mo. 1 mo. 1896 ANC 
SOMEONE tenes ei twatif’, > cilttecieine 1 yr. PALA aioe ee aca 
MSUOHSIGR Pit eRe oii. Nae eS Learsie's LNG aati as 10 da. Puke 
WIVOMIN@e Re Se Sets th = “Wt wtie lyr 2 mo. 10 da. 1889 


Registration is required in all states except Arkansas and North Dakota. < 
“Although poll or head taxes are levied in several other states, those listed here make payment of the tax 
@ condition for voting. 


’Georgia and South Carolina’s minimum voting age is 18. In all other states the minimum age is 21. 


States Having Literacy Tests 
(with date of adoption) 


Gee ee 1900.\,Maltte.” Ue aaa 1892 Oklahoma .......... 1911 
ATPAOWR clecetasl s0.s hide LOLS Massachusetts ...... 1857 Oregon. ¢) as. 2 eee 192: 
California! ogy... 1894 Mississippi~ ...: 2..." 1890 South Carolina ..... 1898 
Connecticut ........ 1897 New Hampshire ..... 1902 Virginia... Uh eee 190 
Delaware 25 ...0.005.. 1897 New Work. oyna. eee 1921 Washington ........ 1891 
ROOTS Sal die ies Syelo y htes 1908 North Carolina ..... 1900 Wyoming.) 2. yee 188! 
DOOWMISla awe ear isos 1898 North Dakota ...... 1896 4 


Note: In 1924, Congress enacted a law giving citizenship to all native-born Indians. 
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or optional 


No primary 


Some ROS ae sO 


Mandatory 


pt 


_ 1946 


Primary 


June 4 
Sept. 10 
Aug. 13 
June 4 


June 25 
May 7 

July 23 
May 17 


April 25 


‘ Nonpartisan ‘ a 
primaries } 


School directors : 
Judges, school, county, township — 
and city offices 


oe ee eww ee ee ee eel e ab pun ere aa we . as 
Libre! e lana). 6 snatenglaue 'y Ctarte Rae gER OT Seen re 
Judges 
iskevotay tuatet hols cadens el eats nae, eft iene’ natn 

, 
Seep e)aneln sls 5 ey elseeh fe paleiaielg ee 4 
miple pitts les. aaus toate ple: eo teides 9 een ae n 
Judges 
bie leleiclelele efeus es) oye icles aan ds 


Supreme court justices 

County judge and county superin- 
tendent, district judges of su- 
preme court, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, mem- 
bers of legislature 

Judicial and school offices 


Cer meee me ore meee e seer nee ereseeeee 


Judicial offices, state superintend- 
ent of schools, tax commissioner, 
all city offices 

Judicial candidates and members 
of board of education i 

Judges, city superintendent “of 
schools, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction 


we se enn ove oie 4. 9) 00 /e 6) eo bo tehel enw lene teleuyit 
wwe ee ee tee 8 8 oe 0s «me 910 0» oe bie 6 


Judges and state superintendent 
of public instruction 
None 


Supreme and superior court judges, 
supt. of public instruction 

City boards of education 

Certain judges and school hoard 
members 

Superintendent and district court 
judges, county supt. of schools 


Date Party Where held 
June 17, 1856 R_ Philadelphia 
June 2, 1856 D _ Cincinnati 
May 16,1860 R _ Chicago 
April 23, 1860 D Charleston, adj. to Balt. 
June 17, 1864 R_ Baltimore 
Aug. 29, 1864 D _ Chicago 
May 28, 1868 R_ Chicago 
July 4,1868 D _ New York City 
June 5, 1872 R_ Philadelphia 
June 9, 1872 D_ Baltimore 
June 16,1876 R_ Cincinnati 
June 28,1876 D__ St. Louis 
June 7, 1880 R_ Chicago 
June 23,1880 D _ Cincinnati 
June 6, 1884, R Chicago 
July 11, 1884 D Chicago 
June 23, 1888 R Chicago 
June 6, 1888 D_ St.Louis 
June 7, 1892 R Minneapolis 
June 21,1892 D Chicago 
June 16, 1896 R_ St. Louis 
July 7, 1896 D Chicago 
June 19,1900 R_ Philadelphia 
July 4,1900 D Kansas City 
June 21, 1904 R _ Chicago 
July 6,1904 D_ St. Louis 
June 16,1908 R_ Chicago 
July 7, 1908 D Denver 
June 18,1912 R Chicago 
June 25,1912 D_ Baltimore 
June 9,1916 R_ Chicago 
June 14,1916 D_ St. Louis 
June 8, 1920 R_ Chicago 
June 28, 1920 .D San Francisco 
June 10,1924 R Cleveland 
June 24, 1924* D New York City 
June 12, 1928 R Kansas City 
June 26, 1928 D  MHouston 
June 14, 1932 R Chicago 
June 27, 1982 D Chicago 
June 9, 1986 R_ Cleveland 
June 23, 19836 D_ Philadelphia 
June 24, 1940 R_ Philadelphia 
June 15, 1940 D Chicago 
June 26,1944 R Chicago 
July 19,1944 D Chicago 


Information Please Almana 


U. S. National Conventions 


*In session until July 10, 1924. 
fNominated on 103d ballot. 


‘8 


Ss  ! 


Nominated Vote 
John C, Fremont 359 
James Buchanan 296 
Abraham Lincoln 281% 
S. A. Douglas 181 
Abraham Lincoln Unanimous 
Geo. B. McClellan 202%, 
U. S. Grant Unanimous 
Horatio Seymour Unanimous 
U. S. Grant Unanimous 
Horace Greeley 688 
R. B. Hayes 384 : 
S. J. Tilden 508 5 
J, A. Garfield 399 ; 
W. S. Hancock 705 2 
J. G. Blaine 541 
Grover Cleveland 683 
Benjamin Harrison 544 
Grover Cleveland By acclamation 
Benjamin Harrison 535144 
Grover Cleveland 617% 
William McKinley 66144 
William J. Bryan 500 
William McKinley Unanimous 
William J. Bryan By acclamation 
Theodore Roosevelt Unanimous 
Alton B. Parker 678 
William H. Taft 702 4 
William J, Bryan 89214 : 
William H. Taft 561 ‘ 
Woodrow Wilson 990 = 
Charles E. Hughes 949% : 
Woodrow Wilson By acclamation 
Warren G. Harding 692% . 
James M. Cox 7324 bY 
Calvin Coolidge 1,065 7 
John W. Davis 8397 4 
Herbert Hoover 837 “3 
Alfred E. Smith 84914 
Herbert Hoover 1,1261%4 
F. D. Roosevelt 945 " 
Alfred M. Landon 984 q 
F. D. Roosevelt By acclamation 


Wendell L. Willkie 


Unanimous ~ 


F. D. Roosevelt Unanimous 
Thomas E, Dewey 1,056-1 a 
F. D. Roosevelt 1,086-90 


February 3 


Counterfeiters 


cheated the American 


Horace Greeley was a writing gent 

And in ’72 ran for President, 

Though he should have told himself, “I 
can’t 

Possibly beat Ulysses S. Grant.” 

Horace Greeley perhaps is best 

Known for saying “Young man, go West.” 

And nobody is much astounded 

That the New York Tribune was what he 
founded. —F. P.A. 


Public out of only $48,000 in 1942, com 
pared with spoils of $771,000 per year be 
tween 1933 and 1936. A counterfeit bill ¢ 
often be detected by comparing it with 
genuine bill of the same denominatio: 
paying special attention to the quality o 
the portrait, which is unusually fine in 
genuine bill. Counterfeit coins usually f 
greasy or slippery.—Encyc. Brit. 


isylvania pet 


Connecticut 
Pennsylvania — 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
North Carolina 
Massachusetts 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 
New York 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
New York 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Virginia 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana 
Maine 
Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Georgia 
a Maine 

id B. Henderson lowa 

h G. Cannon Illinois 
mp Clark Missouri 

rick H. Gillett Massachusetts 
olas Longworth Ohio 

| N. Garner Texas 

‘T. Rainey Illinois 
seph W. Byrns Tennessee 
illiam B. Bankhead Alabama 
im Rayburn Texas 
eph W. Martin, Jr. Massachusetts 


x) nl |. T. Hunter 
hn | /hite 


4th and 5th 

6th 

7th, 8th, and 9th 

10th and 11th 

12th and 13th 

13th 

14th, 15th, and 16th 
16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d 
23d 

24th and 25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

31st 1849-1851 
32d and 33d 1851-1855 | 


34th 1856-1857 


35th ; 1857-1859 - 
36th 1860-1861 
37th 1861-1863 
38th, 39th, and 40th 
4lst, 42d, and 43d 1869-1875 
44th 1875-1876 
44th, 45th, and 46th 1876-1881 
47th 1881-1833 
48th, 49th, and 50th 1883-1889 
51st 4 1889-1891 
52d and 53d 1891-1895 
54th and 55th 1895-1899 
56th and 57th 1899-1903 
58th, 59th, 60th, and 61st 1903-1911 
62d, 63d, 64th, and 65th 1911-1919 
66th, 67th, and 68th 1919-1924 
69th, 70th, and 71st 1925-1931 
72d 1931-1933 
73d 1933-1934 
74th 1935-1936 
74th, 75th, and 76th 1936-1940 
77th, 78th, and 79th 1941-1946 
80th 1947- 


Make-up of Congress 


The Senate 
iber—Ninety-six, two from each state. 


rm—Six years; one-third of the member- 
ship is elected each two years. 


igibility—Any person who is thirty years 

| of age or more and has been a citi- 
i zen of the United States for nine 
is years can be elected to the Senate. 


lary—$12,500 annually, plus $2,500 ex- 
4 pense allowance. 

iS House of Representatives 
imber—435 members. Puerto Rico, Ha- 
-waii and Alaska each have one ter- 
ritorial delegate, who has no vote. 


A 
My 


Term—tTwo years, the term of all members 

beginning and ending concur- 

rently. 

Eligibility—-Any person who is twenty-five 
years of age or over and has been 
a citizen of the United States for 
seven years can be elected to the 
House. 

Salary—$12,500 annually, plus $2,500 ex- 
pense allowance; $20,000 annually 
for the Speaker. 


Sessions of Congress 
Each Congress begins on January 3 of the 
odd years and continues for two years. 
Special sessions are at the call of the 
President. 


1863-1969 
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p Alabama 


Alabama ranks fourth in cotton grow- 
ng but cotton has not been king there for 
many years. The state is the biggest heavy 
ndustry state in the South. It ranks third 
n iron mining, fourth in lumbering and 
ighth in coal mining. Cotton goods, iron 
ynd steel and saw mill products lead Ala- 
ama’s manufacturing which is centered 

the 541 mills, mines and factories in 
nd around Birmingham, “the Pittsburgh 
f the South.” This city of more than 270,- 
population did not even exist in 1870. 


Alabama grows more nuts than any state 

pt Georgia, and is high in corn, hay 
md sweet potatoes. Montgomery, the cap~ 
sal, is a U. S. leader in making commer- 
lal fertilizer. Mobile, the only seaport of 
pnsequence, is a busy shipper of raw cot- 
on, iron and steel, and hardwood lumber 
rom the slopes of the Alleghenies. 
Alabama’s Negro population, just un- 
Sr a’ million, is the third largest in the 
mion. At Tuskeegee Institute, founded 
iy Booker T. Washington, Dr. George 
Yashington Carver carried out his famed 
gricultural research. Muscle Shoals, on 
ne Tennessee River, provides a great elec- 
tic power resource. 


‘Hernando De Soto and his treasure 
sekers first saw Alabama in 1540. Subse- 
jiently it was under French, British and 
manish ownership. The Confederacy was 
sunded at Montgomery in February of 
61, and for a time the city was the Con- 
uderate capital. Alabama is consistently 
=mocratic in politics. 


Arizona 


Mining leads the industries of Arizona 
ich ranks first in copper, second in 
‘ld, third in vanadium and fourth in sil- 
r. The smelting and refining of copper is 
and away the state’s principal manu- 
turing activity. Irrigation—only three 
tes spend more on artificial watering 
an Arizona—is vital to its agriculture. 
land once arid and useless, the state 
ws cotton, corn, wheat, sorghums, cit- 
s fruit and vegetables. Expanded irri- 
jon promises much for Arizona where 
ps grow so quickly that alfalfa can be 
t four to seven times a year. 


hoenix, the capital and largest city, is 
th a popular health resort, and a busy 
pper of cotton and vegetables. Tucson, 
, is a vegetable shipper, and Douglas 
uelts copper and loads cattle off to mar- 
centers. Spaniards in the sixteenth 
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century were the first white men to 
breathe the dry, bracing air of Arizona, 
to look over its mountains, deserts, can- 
yons and valleys. 


With the Hopi, Navajo and Apache 
tribes, Arizona has the second largest U. S. 
Indian population. It also has some of 
the country’s most famous scenery. In 
the north is the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado River, with a magnificent breadth of 
from four to eighteen miles, rich not only 
for beauty but also for geological records 
many hundreds of centuries old. In the 
east is the Petrified Forest—pine and 
cedar trees turned to stone by the action 
of mineral-laden waters. Entering on Feb. 
14, 1912, Arizona was the last state to join 
the Union. In politics, Democrats have 
prevailed by a two-to-one margin. 


Arkansas 


About 90’ percent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from 
the earth of Arkansas which also contains 
North America’s only known diamond 
mine and a versatile set of hot mineral 
springs owned and operated by the Fed- 
eral government. Mostly flat with the 
Ozark Mountains rising in the west, 
Arkansas has an equable southern climate 
and fertile central valleys in which crops 
mature three to four weeks ahead of 
schedule. The state ranks third in grow- 
ing cotton and rice, also raises wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes and fruit, It stands eighth in 
oil production, and eighth in lumbering, 
with hardwoods the principal output. 
Arkansas is first in producing whetstones 
and antimony ore. 


Little Rock, the capital and largest city, 
stands in the bauxite country, and is a 
processor of cotton seed and lumber. Pine 
Bluff has one of the biggest U.S. archery 
factories and is a busy cotton shipper. 
Fort Smith handles cotton and makes 
glass and furniture. Hot Springs, with 
only about 20,000 population, entertains 
300,000 guests a year. Its forty-seven fa- 
mous mineral springs, the only ones ad- 
ministered by the Federal government, are 
in Hot Springs National Park in the Ouach- 
jta Mountains, The curative waters range 
from 95 to 147 degrees in temperature 
and once were fiercely contested for by 
Indian tribes which believed that the 
Great Spirit was distilled therein. Her- 
nando De Soto, probably the first white 
man to see Arkansas, explored the area in 
1541. In politics, the state is consistently 
Democratic, 


California 


California, celebrated for cinema and 
sunshine and stretched along nearly two- 
thirds of the U. S. Pacific Coast, is one of 
the nation’s economic giants. It collects 
more money from raising food and catch- 
ing fish than any other state, and it stands 
second in oil production, third in lumber- 
ing and seventh in manufacturing. Irriga- 
tion, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the big crop harvest 
consisting of virtually every kind of fruit 
and vegetable, and corn, wheat, sugar 
beets, walnuts and almonds. Cotton grow- 
ing is increasing. California stands first in 
growing grapes and in making wines and 
brandies. 


Ranging from a sub-tropical south to 
a temperate north with snow-capped 
mountains, California is broken length- 
wise by the Coast and Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tain Ranges, with the fertile San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys lying between. 
Nature is spectacular in California. Death 
Valley, toward the southeast, is 276 feet 
below sea level, the lowest spot in the 
nation. Seventy miles to the north is Mt. 
Whitney, a 14,495-foot peak, the highest 
point in the United States. California’s 
Lassen Peak is the only active U. S. vol- 
cano, and one of the state’s giant red- 
woods, the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park, is estimated to be 
3,500 years old. 


Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Spanish ex- 
plorer, in 1542, was probably the first 
white man to touch California. The state’s 
settlement boom began in 1849, a year 
after gold was discovered at Sutter’s Mill 
on the American River. In the next twenty 
years about a billion dollars in gold was 
mined. Gold is still found in California 
but the most important mineral products 
are oil, natural gas, sand and gravel, lead, 
tin and cement, in all of which the state 
ranks very high. 


Los Angeles, the fifth largest U. S. city 
and tenth busiest U. S. airport, makes fur- 
niture, autos, clothing, tires and oil prod- 
ucts. Hollywood, part of Los Angeles, is 
the motion picture capital of the world. 
San Francisco, the eighteenth U. S. sea- 
port, refines oil, builds ships, packs meat 
and cans vegetables, and also makes tin 
and steel products. San Diego and Long 
Beach are big plane-making centers. Sacra- 
mento, the capital, cans fruit and vege- 
tables. Berkeley makes soap, ink, engines, 
pumps and fertilizer. Pasadena is the 
famed home of the annual Tournament 
of Roses at New Year’s time. 


California’s four national parks are 
great tourist attractions and the San 
Francisco-Oakland and Golden Gate 
Bridges are among the world’s engineering 
marvels. The state is second to Texas in 
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railroad mileage. In politics, Californ 
fluctuates between Democrats and Republi 
cans. 


Colorado 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
nation, began settlement with a gold ru 
near Denver in 1858, but for about the last 
thirty years the state has been predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Wheat, hay, beans, 
sugar beets, corn, potatoes, barley and 
truck vegetables head the crop list. In the 
West, only California and Washington sur- 
pass Colorado in crop value. In the nation, 
only California surpasses Colorado in irri- 
gation investment. The state’s coal re= 
serves are seventh greatest. Gold and sil- 
ver still are mined, and the state leads in 
extracting vanadium and molybdenum. 


Denver, the capital, is the financial and 
commercial capital of the Rocky Mountain 
region, with no other large city for 500 
miles in any direction. It is the fourth 
U. S. insurance center and has the world’s 
largest sheep market. Pueblo, “the Pitts- 
burgh of the West,” makes iron, steel, 
brick, tile and foundry products. Greeley 
has flour and beet sugar mills. Colorado 
Springs, perhaps the most popular tourist 
center in the Rocky Mountains, lies near 
Pikes Peak, the Garden of the Gods and 
the Cave of the Winds. From its eastern 
plains area, Colorado climbs westward to 
many peaks over 14,000 feet. Mount Evans. 
Highway is the highest auto road in the 
world, and 1,053 feet over the Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas River is the highest sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The state 
ranks fifth in national forest area. In 
politics, Colorado shifts between Republi= 
cans and Democrats. a 


e J 
Connecticut dl 

For its early brilliance in turning out 
firearms and ammunition, Connecticut 
won the title of “Arsenal of the Nation,” 
And from gun making, with accurate, 
measurement a prime factor, the state 
went on to develop the U. S. leadership in 
mass production in precision manufactur= 
ing. Though Connecticut is 46th in size, 
31st in population, it ranks fourteenth in 
manufacturing and contains two of the 
nation’s first twenty-two industrial areas. 


Connecticut’s main cities and a few of 
their main products: Bridgeport—arms, 
ammunition, sewing machines, airplanes; 
Hartford, the capital—arms, typewriters, 
plane motors; New Britain—hardware, cut- 
lery, edged tools; New Haven—arms, am-= 


munition, hardware, clocks; Stamford— 
locks, typewriters, pottery, machinery} 
Waterbury—brass products, in which it 


leads the nation; and Danbury—hats. 


Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. 
newspaper, “The Courant,” established in 
1764, is the insurance capital of the na- 
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ion. Every day its companies receive a 

al of $2,000,000 in cash premiums, 

ly in the east and west, with a broad 
tral plain, Connecticut devotes its farm- 
mainly to dairying, fruit growing and 
try raising. It stands ninth in tobacco 
ng and no crop in the nation receives 
high a price per acre as Connecticut 
hade-grown tobacco. Truck gardening is 


xtensive. 

onnecticut is a popular resort state, 
oth for its beaches on Long Island Sound 

for its inland lakes and forested hills. 
southwest part of the state is a subur- 
an area of New York City. Dutch traders 
rom Manhattan began the settlement of 
fer the near Hartford in 1633, and 
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ter the English came in from Massachu- 

tts. Their constitution, the Fundamen- 
. Orders of 1639, is probably the first 
itten democratic charter. In Connecti- 
t politics, Republicans have held a slight 
e, 


| Delaware 


ee Delaware, snuggling against Dela- 
e Bay at the lowest mean elevation of 
ny state, grows a great variety of small 
juit and vegetables and is a U. S. pioneer 
| the industry of food canning. One of 
,€ country’s oldest and largest canneries 
| at Dover, the capital. Peaches, straw- 
tries, apples, corn, wheat, hay and truck 
agetables are the leading crops. Fishing 
| the bay and in the Atlantic Ocean is an 
aportant industry. Delaware’s chicken 
rms are one of the great supply sources 
r the big markets of the East, 


Wilmington, the home of E, I. du Pont 
| Nemours & Company, has about half the 
ate’s population, does about two-thirds 
its manufacturing, including chemicals, 
uther goods, machine products, hard- 
ure, textiles and ships. The first U.S. iron 
samship was built on its ways in 1836. 


fienry Hudson discovered Delaware Bay 
1609, and the Dutch started settlement 
the area in 1631. After the Indians 
sped out the Dutch, Delaware was under 
6 Swedish flag for a time. Kaolin clay, 
“ned in the north, is the state’s only 
wneral of consequence. Under a law of 
1, Delaware still maintains the whip- 
post as punishment for some crimes. 
ocrats and Republicans give and take 
th about equal success in Delaware. 


Florida 


griculture is Florida’s biggest steady 
suit, but hotel statistics point the 
ee to its chief fame—the resort and 
urist business. Though only middling 
size and population, Florida has 848 
els, a number exceeded only by New 
tk and California. Along its 1,416-mile 
ust line, the longest of any state. dozens 


1 


of communities more than double in popu- 
lation during the winter season when © 
northerners flee the snow and cold. 


Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s 
crop list, then come tomatoes, peanuts, 
corn, celery and potatoes. The state’s truck 
gardens are early and large suppliers of 
northern tables. Florida is tenth in com- 
mercial fishing. Deep sea fishing for sport 
is a leading tourist hobby. Florida is the 
U. S. leader in mining and shipping phos- 
phate rock. 


Florida’s low elevation, second lowest 
among states, is dotted by some 30,000 
small lakes, and the dismal Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tallahassee, the 
capital, at 216 feet, is a high place in 
Florida. Tampa is one of the largest cigar 
manufacturers, Miami is a busy fruit 
shipper. Jacksonville ships lumber and 
turpentine, two of the state’s leading prod- 
ucts. St. Petersburg has long been popu- 
lar as a winter resort. Ponce de Leon first 
saw Florida in 1513, seeking the Fountain 
of Youth. St. Augustine, founded by 
Spaniards in 1565, was America’s first city 
of European origin. Florida is consistently 
Democratic in politics, 


Georgia 


Georgia, the largest state east of the 
Mississippi, is typical of the changing 
South. The value of its factory products 
has overhauled and passed the value of its 
farm products, and industrialization is 
ever increasing. tlanta, the capital, 
largest city and the leading commercial 
and financial center of the Southeast, is 
achieving importance as an automobile 
maker. Cotton and lumber products, ferti- 
lizer, processed food and a great variety of 
other items are among the factory output 
of Macon, Augusta and Savannah. 


Georgia ranks first in sea island cotton, 
sixth in all cotton and sixth in tobacco. It 
is first in peanuts and pecans and grows 
four times as many commercial nuts as 
any other state. Georgia’s peaches are na- 
tionally famous. Georgia is fifth in lumber- 
ing. From its vast stands of pine come more 
than half of all U. S. resin and turpentine, 
and Savannah is the world’s biggest market 
for naval stores. Second in the mining of 
mica, the state is one of the U. S. leaders 
in the value of its clay products. Cattle 
grazing is extensive. Georgia marble is 
widely exported. 

Hernando De Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540 
first looked over the red clay of Georgia, 
sloping upward to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the north and northwest. James 
Oglethorpe began settlement in 1732, 
founding a British colony as a refuge for 
debtors and seekers of religious freedom. 
Sherman burned Atlanta and devastated 
a great slice of Georgia in the Civil War. 
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At Warm Springs is the infantile paralysis 
foundation founded by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who died there on April 
12, 1945. Georgia is consistently Demo- 
cratic in politics. 


Idaho 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation— 
the third largest in the nation—has put 
its agriculture well ahead of its mining. 
Idaho potatoes are eaten everywhere. Near 
Mesa is the world’s largest individually- 
owned fruit orchard. The state ships more 
apples than any state except Washington, 
and grows many other fruits, wheat, corn 
and barley. Boise, Pocatello, Idaho Falls, 
Nampa and Twin Falls—all are busy ship- 

_pers of produce, meat and wool. There is 
light diversified manufacturing and Po- 
catello has a cheese factory with a world 
market. 


Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805, 
but real settlement began with the gold 
strike of 1860. Idaho mines gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, copper and tungsten, and still 
has vast undeveloped mineral wealth. In 
its rugged central mountains is an area 
several times the size of Switzerland that 
is reachable only by pack horse. Until a 
few years ago it was impossible to motor 
between north and south Idaho without 
detouring through Oregon and Washing- 
ton, 


Tourist trade is important to the state. 
Hunting and fishing are excellent. Sun 
Valley is a famed winter resort. Shoshone 
Falls on the Snake River is forty-six feet 
higher than Niagara, and Hells Canyon of 
the Snake is much deeper than the Grand 
Canyon. Boise has recorded the highest 
U. S. temperature—121 degrees above Zero. 
Politically, Idaho switches back and forth, 
with Democrats holding a slight edge. 


Illinois 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
giant, versatile in every big wealth-mak- 
ing industry. It stands third in manufac- 
turing, third in coal mining, fourth in 
farm cash income, sixth in oil production. 
The sprawling Chicago district (includ- 
ing a slice of Indiana) is a close second to 
Pittsburgh’s area in iron and steel pro- 
duction. Chicago, proper, leads the nation 
as a meat packer and grain exchange, is 
the second city in commerce, manufactur- 
ing and population. 


Transportation alone makes Illinois 
stand out. Chicago is the largest U. S. rail 
center, the busiest long-flight airport city, 
the fourth busiest Great Lakes port, The 
state as a whole is third to California and 
Texas in railroad track mileage. The Wa- 
bash, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers are 
much used water routes. 
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As a farmer, Illinois stands first in soy 
beans, second in corn, third in oats. Its 
fertile flatness—it is the third most leve 
state—also grows wheat, barley, rye, po: 
tatoes, hay and truck vegetables. It 
near the top in hog raising, and dairy- 
ing is an important industry. Bitumino 
coal underlies more than half the state, 
which leads in production of peat. 
Prospectors still are finding new oil pools 
to tap. The Illinois sand and gravel busi= 
ness is exceeded only by that of Cali 
fornia. Fluorspar, iron ore and prim 5 
zinc also are mined. E 


Illinois manufactures just about ever 
thing. Besides packing meat and forgi 

steel, Chicago makes railroad cars, cloth- 
ing and a host of other products. Rock- 
ford makes furniture. Peoria is famous for 
tractors and liquor, Moline makes farm im- 
plements. Elgin makes watches. The big-= 
gest government arsenal in the world 
stands on a Mississippi island off Rock 
Island. East St. Louis, a major U. S. ra 
and stockyard center, makes chemicals, 
bottles, railroad equipment, and products” 
of brick, tile, oil and aluminum. Spring= 
field, the capital, where Abraham Lincoln 
lived and is buried in Oak Ridge Ceme 
tery, makes electric meters and heavy 
road-building machinery. : 


French traders and missionaries, late in 
the seventeenth century, were the first 
white men in Illinois. Marquette and 
Joliet, in 1673, were the first known ex= 
plorers. Politically, Illinois is divided. Chi- 
cago, where nearly half the population 
lives, is controlled by a Democratic ma- 
chine. Downstate Illinois is generally Re= 
publican. 


Indiana 


Indiana’s fifty-mile waterfront on Lake 
Michigan is one of the great industrial 
centers of the world, turning out iron and 
steel and oil products that lift this other- 
wise largely agricultural state to ninth 
place in U. S. manufacturing. The com 
ponent cities—East Chicago, Gary, Ham- 
mond and Whiting—have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants, and their 
great output is further swelled by the in= 
land factories of South Bend, Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Evansville and Terre Haute 
The list of products is endless—automo- 
biles, farm implements, aviation and rail 
road equipment, sewing machines, mae 
chinery of all kinds, and tons of raw 
steel—all made from Great Lakes iron ore 


As a miner, Indiana ranks sixth in coal, 
and high in limestone which is shipped 
over the nation and abroad. As a farmer, 
Indiana stands third in soy beans, fourth 
in corn, thirteenth in tobacco, high if 
onions, also grows wheat, oats, rye and tog 
matoes. The canning of vegetables and 
juices is an important industry, and the 
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e produces two-thirds of all U. S. pep- 
rmint and spearmint oil. ‘ 


Level in the north, Indiana climbs to a 
lly south, into the limestone area where 
fyandotte Cave is the second largest U. S. 
avern. Indianapolis, the capital, is the 
argest U. S. city not on a navigable body 
f water. Its site, in the state’s middle, 
vas determined when Congress gave In- 
liana the specified area in which to Duild 
, capital in 1816. French Lick and West 
3aden are mineral spring and resort cen- 
ers. French traders, in the early eight- 
enth century, explored Indiana first. 
ver the years, Republicans have held an 8 
5 edge over the Democrats in Indiana. 


lowa 


Iowa stands in a class by itself as a 
roducer of corn and hogs. The state’s 
adership in those departments often 
Tings it the largest agricultural income 

the nation. Ninety percent of the 
tate is under the plow and the fertility of 
“S Soil is unsurpassed anywhere. It ranks 
second in oats and soy beans, also grows 
emp, hay, popcorn, timothy, fruit, nuts 
md vegetables in great quantity. Its hens 
ay more eggs than any other state’s. 


Meat packing, centered in Sioux City, 
; the top manufacturing industry. Des 
Ioines, the capital, leads the world in 
jublication of farm journals, is one of the 
hief U. S. insurance centers. Cedar Rapids 
md Waterloo are busy food processors. 
Iuscatine is the largest U. S. maker of 
earl buttons. Council Bluffs, with only 
bout 40,000 population, is the fifth U. S. 
nil center. Other Iowa factory products 
re farm implements, washing machines, 
ountain pens, and railroad and auto 
quipment. Coal mining runs to 4,000,000 
ons a year. 

Marquette and Joliet, Frenchmen, first 
xplored Iowa in 1673. One hundred and 
fteen years later Julien Dubuque named 
ne first settlement after himself. German 
4d Scandinavian stock dominates in 
owa and the state is usually Republican 
a politics. Iowa has the lowest U, S. il- 
teracy rate. With more than 9,000 track 
iiles, it is fourth as a railroad state. The 
rst Mississippi River railroad bridge went 
~ at Davenport in 1853, and the Palmer 
shool of Chiropractic, first in the coun- 
‘y, was founded there in 1903. Herbert 
soover, the first President from west of 
ne Mississippi, was born in the Iowa ham- 
it of West Branch. 


Kansas 


‘First in wheat, first in flour milling, fifth 
1 oil, close to the top in cattle, flat fertile 
sansas lies in the U. S. geographical cen- 
“r, In the east, where Kansas City stands 
scond only to Chicago in slaughtering 


and meat packing, is midwest corn country 
with small farms. In the west, where 
Dodge City once was a roaring, lawless 
cattle town, is the short-grass prairie land, 
rich for grazing, richer still for winter 
wheat. Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy 
beans and potatoes are other crops. Be- 
sides oil, Kansas gets zinc, coal, salt and 
lead from its earth. 


In some years a tenth of the nation’s 
meat packing is done in Kansas City, 
which adjoins Kansas City, Mo. The city 
handles ten million head of livestock a 
year, has the world’s largest grain eleva- 
tor, and is the U. S. leader in producing 
hog serum and black walnut lumber. To- 
peka, the capital, and Wichita also are 
busy meat packers and flour millers. 


Fossil beds show that giant reptiles 
once roamed over Kansas, Spanish Co- 
ronado saw the area first ii. 1541 in his 
vain search for the mythical city of Qui- 
vira. Three hundred years later Kansas 
was a bloody battleground over slavery. 
John Brown killed slavers there before he 
went east to more ambitious projects. 
Kansas is one of the three states which 
prohibit the legal sale of hard liquor. Its 
vote is normally Republican. 


Kentucky 


Some of the nation’s best tobacco, 
horses and whisky come from the gentle 
slope of Kentucky, running down to the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers from its 
mountains in the east, The state stands 
first in the production of native asphalt 
and hemp, second in growing tobacco, 
fourth in mining coal and making tobacco 
products, tenth in corn and oil, high in 
hemp. Wheat, oats and cotton also are 
grown. 

Louisville, the largest city, famed for 
the Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, 
makes whisky, furniture, cigarettes and 
aluminum ware. Lexington is a big to- 
bacco market and stands in the Blue Grass 
country, a principal U. S. center for breed- 
ing fine race and saddle horses. Frankfort, 
the capital, makes brooms, shoes and lum- 
ber products. Covington makes X-ray ma- 
chinery, textiles, iron and’steel products. 
Owensboro is a large tobacco market with 
diversified manufacturing. Besides coal and 
oil, Kentucky’s important minerals are 
natural gas and quarry products. 


Marquette and Joliet, French explorers, 
in 1673 first saw Kentucky when it was 
“The Dark and Bloody Ground,” fiercely 
contested by Indian tribes. Daniel Boone 
explored the country in 1760. Mammoth 
Cave, in the central portion, is one of the 
nation’s natural wonders, with passages 
twisting for miles under the earth. The 
house in which Stephen C. Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home” is still stand- 
ing near Bardstown in a state park. The 
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cabin in which Abraham Lincoln is be- 
lieved to have been born is preserved in a 
national park near Hodgenville. Kentucky 
is usually Democratic, though Republicans 
win at times. 


Louisiana 


Semi-tropical Louisiana, astride the 
mouth of the Mississippi, leads the nation 
in fur trapping. In some years its rich bag 
of mink, muskrat, opossum and raccoon 
is a greater pelt total than that of Canada 
and Alaska combined. The state, which 
calls its counties parishes after the old 


' Spanish religious: divisions, is high in other 


production—first in growing rice, sugar 
cane and sweet potatoes, and in shrimp 
fishing; second in sulfur, third in oil, 
fourth in salt, ninth in cotton, eleventh in 
lumber, In all commercial fishing, it is 
seventh. 


Louisiana’s lowest land is below sea 
level, and lower than any U. S. spot except 
Death Valley. New Orleans, the sixth 
busiest U. S. seaport and home of the 
Mardi Gras, avoids flooding only by an 
expensive levee and spillway system, and 
the world’s largest concentration of drain- 
age pumps. New Orleans’ industry is 
steadily tending to make increased use 
of raw materials from South and Central 
America, Baton Rouge, the capital, pro- 
duces chemicals and synthetic rubber, and 
has one of the world’s largest oil refineries. 
Shreveport refines oil and makes fertilizer. 
Monroe makes paper, ink and lumber and 
brick products. 


Some, of the state’s cotton, rice and sugar 
cane grows on the “trembling prairies,” 
springy coastal marshlands protected by 
dikes, Corn, truck vegetables, citrus fruit 
and pecans are other products. Hernando 
De Soto, in 1540, was probably the first 
white man to see Louisiana. In politics, 
the state is steadily Democratic. 


Maine 


When the sun rises in the morning, the 
first spot in the nation to feel it is the 
peak of Mount Katahdin, rising 5,273 feet 
in central Maine, This state at the north- 
eastern tip of the country is the U.S. leader 
in growing potatoes, in producing pulp 
and paper. It also is supposed to be a po- 
litical barometer. While all other states 
hold general elections in November, Maine 
votes in September, giving rise to the 
adage, “As Maine goes, so goes the na- 
tion,” It is not always true.,Maine is almost 
invariably Republican. 


Virtually all of Maine’s manufacturing 
cities make paper or pulp products, In 
addition, Augusta, the capital, makes cot- 
ton goods and shoes. Portland, the largest 
city, makes textiles, cans sardines and 
blueberries, Canning and the making of 
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cheese and canoes are important in the 
Bangor area. Textiles, sheeting and ging- 
ham come out of Lewiston’s mills, Tan- 
neries, machinery works and boot anc 
shoe plants are scattered along the sta 
rivers. 


Samuel Champlain, the French explore 
looked over Maine’s rugged, forested are 
in 1604, but the Cabots had visited th 
region a century before. Settlement begs 
three years later and Maine was first in t 
English colonies here to build a church, 
ship and a blockhouse. After the potato 
crops are hay, oats, buckwheat and apples 
With 2,465 lakes, hundreds of streams @: 
a bracing summer climate, Maine is famo’ 
as a resort state. Fishing is excellent an 
deer, bear and other game are plentiful. 


Maryland 


In some years, one out of every three 
cans of tomatoes opened in the United 
States comes from small, odd-shape 
Maryland which is almost cut in two b 
the upthrust of Chesapeake Bay. The sta 
is a leader in all vegetable canning, and is 
one of the largest chicken raisers in thi 
East. With nineteen streams in its sma 
area, Maryland has more river frontag 
than any other state. Baltimore, well 
Chesapeake Bay, is the nation’s third busi 
est seaport, and a national leader in thi 
surety or bonding business. Maryland 
holds fifteenth place in U. S. manufactur 
ing. Baltimore makes planes, steel, cloth 
ing, fertilizer, chemicals and is a big mea 
packer. Frederick is a center of flour m 
ing, vegetable canning and butter making, 
and also turns out electrical machinery, 
Cumberland and Hagerstown have divers: 
fied manufacturing. Annapolis, the capital 
is the site of the United States Nav 
Academy. 


Low and flat on the Atlantic Ocean an 
Chesapeake Bay, Maryland rises to a mouns 
tainous west. In tobacco growing, the staté 
ranks tenth and, in addition to all kinds 
of vegetables, it grows wheat, hay, corn, 
potatoes and barley. Coal, sand and gravel, 
cement and stone are the leading mineral 
products. . 


Maryland’s settlement began in 1634 at 
St. Mary’s under an English charter to 
Lord Baltimore. The state capitol, built in 
1772, is the only one besides that of Massa- 
chusetts to antedate the Revolution. Mary- 
land still retains the whipping post for 
punishment of some crimes, Democrats 
hold the edge in Maryland politics. 7 


Massachusetts 4 


From the beginning of American history 
Massachusetts has led the nation in the 
making of textiles, and Boston, the marke 
has been the biggest U. S: wool marke 
Until recently, when California moved 
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top, Massachusetts held an unbroken 

‘in commercial fishing. In all manu- 

g, the state stands in eighth place 

despite the great dominance of tex- 

its factories are famous for a great 

ariety of products. Within its borders are 

our of the twenty-seven busiest U. S. in- 
ustrial areas. ; 


Lynn has been making boots and shoes 
ince 1636. Waltham, the site of the first 
'.S. power loom, became notable for watch 
laking. Cambridge turns out soap, candy 
nd machinery. Worcester makes machine 
pols and wire products. Springfield is a 
ig small arms producer for the Army, and 
Iso makes motor vehicles and electrical 
machinery. Lawrence is the nation’s big- 
est worsted cloth center. Fall River makes 
lothing and Lowell has 400 plants of di- 
ersified output. 


‘Massachusetts, fairly level and rising to 
ne Berkshires in the west, was possibly 
poked over by Eric the Red and his Norse- 
1en as early as 1000. The crossing of the 
layflower and the landing of the Pilgrims 
21 1620 began its long and significant role 
2 U.S. history. 


Boston, the ninth U. S. city in size, and 
ne ninth busiest U. S. seaport, is espe- 
sally rich in historical lore. It was a prime 
nover in the Revolution during which 
‘aneuil Hall became known as “The Cradle 
= Liberty.” From the tower of Christ 
dhurch, on Copp’s Hill, were flashed the 
snterns that began Paul Revere’s cele- 
rated ride. And the Battle of Bunker Hill 
sas fought at Boston, 


In the glory of the old whaling days, 
sew Bedford and Nantucket were famous 
prts. Both still are big fishing ports, al- 
hough first place in the state’s com- 
,ercial fishing shifts between Boston and 
lloucester, In some years Massachusetts 
zads the nation in growing cranberries. 
ither crops are tobacco, potatoes, wheat, 
orn, oats, buckwheat and apples. Maple 
‘Tup and sugar are made in good quan- 
ity. Massachusetts granite and marble are 
sed all over the nation. Employment in 
sassachusetts factories was long a strong 
tagnet for European immigration, and 
Oston, in particular, has a large Irish 
opulation. Over the years, Republicans 
nld the edge in the state’s politics. 


Michigan 


»On the map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
‘7e-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
ontain the home plants of the companies 
iat make nine out of ten American auto- 
sobiles. The vast auto industry which 
orang fifty years ago out of Michigan’s 
irriage-building business puts the state 
*th in manufacturing, makes Detroit the 
iird U. S, industrial center. Flint and 
ontiac share the auto honors with De- 


troit. Dozens of other communities make 
parts or bodies. 


Michigan’s diversified industry also is 
great, ranging in output from airplanes to 
flypaper. Grand Rapids is the U. S. furni- 
ture center. Lansing, the capital, makes 
Diesel engines, hoists and pumps. Bay City 
makes cigars and heavy machinery, Sag- 
inaw makes sugar and boilers. The state 
leads in making refrigerators, stands third 
in drugs and medicines. 


First explored by French Jean Nicolet in 
1634, Michigan is the only state split com- 
pletely in two large parts. The north 
peninsula, between Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, is mining and timber country. 


- The southern one, between Lakes Michigan 


and Huron, is agricultural and manufac- 
turing country. 


Connecting Superior and Huron is the 
busiest canal in the world—the Sault Ste. 
Marie. During eight months of the year it 
handles more than a hundred ore and 
grain ships each day. Two of its five locks 
are the world’s longest. 


Michigan is great for more than fac- 
tories. It is the U. S. leader in salt-making. 
It is second in mining iron ore. It once led 
in copper, is now sixth, but its copper ore 
is still richest per pound. 


Rugged and forested in the north, the 
state slopes down to fertile farm areas. It 
ranks second in growing dry beans, fourth 
in grapes and peaches, seventh in potatoes, 
high in sugar beets. Its 6,000 inland lakes 
and 2,300 miles of Great Lakes shoreline 
make it a good vacationland. Over the 
years, Republicans have held a strong edge 
in Michigan politics. 


Minnesota 


A few square miles in northern Minne- 
sota contain perhaps the most precious of 
U. S. natural resources. The Mesabi, 
Cuyuna and Vermilion Ranges pour out 
from 60 to 70 percent of all the nation’s 
iron ore. The shipping of the rich material 
makes the Lake Superior port of Duluth 
(with Superior, Wis.) the second busiest 
U. S. port, its tonnage exceeded only by 
New York. 


Farm and factory are equally important 
in Minnesota. It is first in growing oats and 
making butter, second in eggs and milk, 
near the top in farm cash income, high in 
corn, wheat, potatoes, rye and barley. Min- 
nesota was once important in lumbering 
but greedy exploitation ruined its forests 
for commercial production. It is a great 
summer resort state with more than 11,000 
lakes, one of them being Lake Itasca, the 
source of the Mississippi. 


Minneapolis, the chief business center of 
the northwest, is one of the nation’s 
largest flour millers, and also makes elec- 
tric machinery, furniture and foundry 


products. St. Paul, the capital, is the 
world’s largest publisher of law books, and 
is a leader in advertising specialties. South 
St. Paul is a U, S. leader in stockyards ca-~- 
pacity. Meat packing and food processing 
are important in many communities, Min- 
nesota, with its southern half a rolling 
plain, was first seen in about 1655 by 
Radisson and Groseilliers, French traders 
from Canada. Scandinavian elements pre- 
dominated in its settlement. The state is 
famous for its lake fishing, and deer, bear 
and fur animals are still plentiful in the 
forested north. In politics, Minnesota is 
usually Republican, 


Mississippi 

Mississippi, one of the least industrial of 
states, is a stronghold of the Old South. 
Many of the old plantations remain intact 
and the world’s largest cotton plantation, 
of 35,000 acres is at Scott. The state is one 
of the two in the nation in which more 
than half of the population makes a living 
directly from the soil. It ranks second in 
cotton, also grows corn, peanuts, oats, pe- 
cans, sugar cane. It stands sixth in lumber 
production. Oil is a recent but increas- 
ingly important product. 


Despite its agricultural character, Mis- 
sissippi reflects the southern trend toward 
industrialization. Since 1933 the value of 
its factory products has increased about 
450 percent; the number of factories, 100 
percent; factory wages paid, 575 percent. 
Jackson, the capital and largest city, makes 
cotton, iron and lumber products. Vicks- 
burg refines oil. Laurel is the home of the 
Masonite Corporation, has the world’s only 
sweet potato starch plant. Meridian and 
Greenville make cotton goods. 


Hilly in the east, the state slopes toward 
the Mississippi River. Spanish Hernando 
De Soto first saw it in 1540. It supplied a 
turning point in the Civil War when Grant 
took Vicksburg on July 4, 1868, at terrific 
cost. Of 16,653 Union graves in Vicksburg 
National Military Park, 12,912 are marked 
“unknown.” Mississippi was first to ratify 
the 18th amendment, is one of the three 
states which ban che sale of hard liquor. 
It has the second largest U. S. Negro popu- 
lation. In politics it is overwhelmingly 
Democratic. 


Missouri 


Missouri touches both South and North, 
ranks high in both farm and factory, and 
leads the nation in mining lead, making 
corncob pipes and breeding mules. Corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, sorghums, potatoes, to- 
bacco and cotton grow on its fertile table 
land which climbs to the Ozark Mountains 
in the southwest. The state is fourth in 
production of eggs, fourth in mining zinc 
and fifth in growing soy beans. 
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The industrial might of Kansas City anc 
St. Louis lifts Missouri into thirteent 
place as a manufacturing state. The nin 
U. S. industrial city, St. Louis, assembles 
and makes automobiles, shoes, drugs, 
chemicals, beer, street cars, and is one of 
the largest U. S. fur markets. Kansas City, 
which adjoins Kansas City, Kan., makes 
steel and flour, packs meat, refines oil, and 
is the second largest U. S. horse and mule 
market, St. Joseph and Jefferson City, the 
capital, are busy at diversified manufac= 
turing. Cement is an important Missouri 
product. a 


St. Louis and Kansas City both are 
among the great U.S. rail centers. The 
Eads Bridge, over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis, is said to handle more freight cars 
than any other bridge in the world. ‘ 


The French explorer, La Salle, first saw 
Missouri in 1682. Mississippi River traffic, 
still in big volume to St. Louis today, was 
a big factor in settlement, in which Ger-= 
man stock predominated. The homes of 
two of Missouri’s most publicized sons— 
Mark Twain and Jesse James—are well- 
visited tourist attractions. In politics, 
Missouri runs to the Democratic side, with 
occasional Republican inroads. : 

Montana 

Montana’s history is the old Western 
story—there were few settlers until a gold 
strike in 1858, after which they came in 
rapidly, Today the state takes lead, zine; 
silver, coal and oil from the earth, but 
copper is the big cash mineral product. 
Butte, the largest city, sits on “the richest 
hill in the world,’ made of mines which 
once supplied half of U. S. copper. Ana- 
conda has the world’s largest non-ferrous 
reduction plant, and Great Falls, too, is 
a copper refiner. Billings has large beet 
sugar factories, and is a big shipper of 
cattle and flour. The main street of Helena, 
the capital, used to be Last Chance Gulch, 
of gold dust fame. ; 


Agriculture, greatly dependent on irri- 
gation, has become the state’s leading in- 
dustry. Curiously, it spread from west 
east, after the first crops and cattle were 
raised in Montana’s Rocky Mountain west- 
ern part to sell to the miners. The state is 
seventh in wheat growing, also raises bar= 
ley, oats, corn, potatoes and fruit. Live= 
stock, wool and lumber are major products, 


French explorers from Canada, in 1742, 
were the first white men to see Montana 
which has some of the most rugged of 
U. S. scenery, particularly in the Glacier 
National Park area. The state is popular for 
hunting, fishing and dude ranching. On 
Yogo Creek, in the Judith Basin, is a sap- 
phire mine which produces half of the 
nation’s output of precious stones, An in- 
creased industrial future is possible for 


out it has fluctuated 
ati onal politics. ; 


ee 
Nebraska 

nturies ago Nebraska was the floor of 
and sea and today it is a great sea of 
n. The state ranks second in rye, third 
corn and wheat, fifth in barley and 
1th in oats. In its fertile soil grow 
varieties of native grass—a number not 
ded by any state. Nebraska is one of 
gest producers of dry beans. Its 
le cattle and hog industry help to 
-¢ Omaha the country’s fourth rail 
enter, one of the greatest stockyard and 
packing centers. One of the world’s 
est creameries is at Lincoln, the cap- 
1, Flour, freight cars, brick and tile are 
er Nebraska factory products. Oil was 
overed in 1939 and built to a 5,000,000- 
fel production. 


Coronado, the Spaniard, saw Nebraska 
rst in 1541 while searching for Quivira, 
ythical city of wealth. Three hundred 
rs later the state was a crossing ground 
x the California, Denver and Oregon 
ails and the Pony Express. 
Nebraska has large German and Scan- 
navian elements. In twenty national elec- 
ns since 1868 it has gone Republican 
1irteen times. In 1937 Nebraska opened 
e first one-house Legislature in the 
untry, a body to which members are 
ected without party designation. 


| Nevada 


Famous in U. S. history for the fabulous 
mstock Lode, famous in headlines for 
msy divorce, Nevada is the sixth state in 
1ze but smallest in population. Against a 
cational average of 46.3 persons per Square 
lile, Nevada counts little more than one 
Sr square mile. Its history is almost a 
‘ory of its mines which have given up 
tundreds of millions in gold, silver, cop- 
=r, lead, zinc, quicksilver and tungsten. 
‘Nevada created new industries in 1931 
vy requiring only a six weeks’ residence for 
‘vorce and by legalizing gambling. The 
aming tables now pay a 1 percent business 
4x. Tourists also are drawn by the grand 
wectacle of Boulder Dam, the world’s high- 
-t, on the Colorado River, near Las Vegas. 
Syada’s crops, mainly wheat, barley and 
otatoes, virtually depend on irrigation. Its 
sanufacturing, in creameries, planing 
tills, food and meat plants, is of only 
scal importance. 

‘Francisco Carces, a Franciscan friar, en- 
‘ute to California in 1775, first saw Ne- 
ida’s rugged scenery. Fifty years later 

‘udson’s Bay trappers entered the area 
tom the north. Until the discovery of the 
Dmstock Lode, the population was about 
} 
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New Hampshire Beted: 


New Hampshire is the only state that 
ever played host to the formal conclusion 
of a major foreign war. The scene was 
Portsmouth, the state’s principal Atlantic — 
port, where the treaty settling the Russo- 
Japanese War was signed in 1905. Fairly — 
level and flat in the Portsmouth area, — 
New Hampshire rises in the north to the | 
White Mountains, the highest in New 
England. The strongest U. S. wind velocity — 
—188 miles per hour—has been recorded — 
atop Mt. Washington. ‘eae 


The sandy and stony loam of New Hamp- © 
shire needs liberal fertilization for the 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, truck 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. 
The state’s farming runs strongly to dairy- 
ing. Mica, feldspar, clay and granite are 
the principal mineral products of New 4 
Hampshire’s rugged earth. With 1,300 lakes 
and good climate for both winter sports 
and summer vacations, the state is highly ~ 
popular as a resort area. 


U. S. commercial grape-growing began in . 
1853 at Concord, the capital. Sixty percent Bes 
of New Hampshire manufacturing is in © 
textiles, leather goods, and pulp and paper ~ 
products in the factories of Manchester, 
Berlin, Dover and Nashua. Shoes are an- 
other important product. Martin Pring, an 
English sailor, first looked over New Hamp- 
shire in 1603 and its settlement began 
twenty years later at Portsmouth and 
Dover. Two houses, built in 1664 and 1668, 
still stand in Portsmouth. Over the years, 
Republicans hold the edge in New Hamp- 
shire politics. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey is the fourth smallest of 
states but it pulls a mighty oar in the 
U. S. economy as one of the most intensely 
industrial areas in the nation. The state’s 
thousands of plants make virtually every- 
thing from pins to battleships to give it 
sixth place in U. S. manufacturing. : 

Hilly in the north, New Jersey slopes to i 
a low, flat, southern end crammed with 
truck gardens growing a great variety of 
fruit and vegetables for the state’s own big 
cities, for New York and Philadelphia. In . 
commercial fishing off an Atlantic coast x 
line that is studded with summer resorts, c 
New Jersey ranks ninth. 

Giovanni da Verrazano, a Florentine 
sailor carrying French papers, first saw 


New Jersey in 1524. In subsequent settle- 
ment the state became rich in U. S. lore 
and Colonial history, The oldest U. S. high- 
way, built in 1650, can still be seen in 
Warren County, The first U. S. lighthouse 
was erected at Sandy Hook in 1764. The 
first U. S. iron works were set up in 1740 
at Ringwood, Good transportation and 
proximity to raw materials and big mar- 
kets marked the state for industrial de- 
velopment. 


New Jersey leads the nation in dyed and 
finished textiles; chemicals, paints and 
varnish; elevators and elevator equipment; 
and tanning materials and dyestuffs. New- 
ark, the largest city, has more than 1,300 
factories, is a big insurance center. Tren- 
ton, the capital, is famous for pottery and 
clay products. Paterson is the U. S. silk 
center. Camden makes everything from pen 
points to talking machines to warships. 
Other humming industrial cities are Jersey 
City, Passaic, Kearney, Elizabeth, Bayonne 
and Hoboken, 


New Jersey’s seaports are among the 
busiest, but they are counted as part of the 
Port of New York. Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, Cape May, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove 
and Wildwood are the principal coast re- 
sorts. New Jersey mines zinc and clay, is 
second in U.S. peat production. In politics, 
the state fluctuates between Democrats and 
Republicans. 


New Mexico 


Mountainous New Mexico, fourth in size 
and fourth in high elevation, is devoted to 
mining, cattle raising and agriculture that 
is virtually dependent upon irrigation. 
Santa Fe, the capital, is the oldest seat of 
government in the nation. It was founded 
in 1605 by the Spaniards and on its central 
plaza there still stands an ancient adobe 
building Known as The Palace, built in 
1610 and used until 1909 as the official 
home of the Spanish, Indian, Mexican and 
American governors. Rich in aboriginal 
history, New Mexico has been a treasure 
chest for students of such early Americans 
as the Pueblo Indians and their communal 
civilization. In the north the Navajos live 
on a 16 million acre reservation, the na- 
tion’s largest. 


On once arid but now irrigated land, 
New Mexico grows corn, wheat, potatoes, 
sorghums, cotton, vegetables, sugar beets 
and fruit. As a miner, the state ranks 
second in tin, and fourth in copper, zinc 
and vanadium. It has a substantial lumber 
industry in pine and Douglas fir. Some oil 
is produced and the state has vast unde- 
veloped coal resources, 


Albuquerque, the largest city, turns out 
a variety of small manufacturing products. 
The state’s dry and healthful climate 
makes Santa Fe and other communities 
well patronized health resorts, especially 
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for persons suffering from lung ailmen 
Cabeza de Vaca, the Spanish explorer, tra- 
versed New Mexico first in 1528-36. In poli- 
tics the state tends to be Democratic. 


New York ; 


New York, with the great metropolis of 
New York City, is the spectacular nerve 
center of the nation, It leads in popula 
tion, manufacturing, foreign trade, com~_ 
mercial and financial transactions, boo. 
and magazine publishing, theatrical pro-— 
duction and in a host of other fields. It is 
the principal key state in any national 
election, and so significant in the life of 
the country that any New York Governor ~ 
is almost automatically a Presidential Pos-— 
sibility. 4 


New York City, where more than halt 
the state’s population lives, is not only a 
national but an international leader, It is 
the busiest seaport in the world, loading 
and unloading scores of ships each day. 
LaGuardia Field is the world’s largest com- 
mercial airport and an even greater one, 
Idlewild Airport, is on the way to comple-— 
tion. New York City’s annual bank clear-" 
ings are nearly 50 percent greater than 
the combined total of the next fifteen” 
U.S. cities, and a stormy day in the great 
financial community of Wall Street causes 
repercussions around the globe. First in 
manufacturing since 1824, the city today 
has a gigantic clothing and fur industry, 
and also makes chemicals, paints, drugs, 
machinery, paper, wood and textile prod- 
ucts. Manhattan, the principal of the 
city’s five boroughs, has the tallest build- 
ings in the world. 


New York City’s factories and workshops 
account for 60 percent of the state’s 
billion dollars of annual manufacturing 
value. Nearly all the rest of the state’ 
manufacturing is done along the Hudso 
River north to Albany, and the New York 
State Barge (Erie) Canal west to Buffalo. 
The third busiest Great Lakes port, Buf= 
falo makes planes and flour, and products” 
of rubber, iron, steel, meat, grain and 
chemicals. Rochester leads the world in 
making photographic and optical equip=- 
ment. Troy is the largest U. S. shirt and 
collar center. Utica is a big textile city and 
makes a third of all U. S. knitted under= 
wear. Syracuse makes typewriters, washing 
machines, auto bodies and parts, and heavy 
implements. Albany, the capital, has im= 
portant diversified manufacturing, 3 


Except for the busy belt from New York 
to Albany to Buffalo, New York’s economi¢ 
life is distinguished by nothing but am 
intense devotion to dairying and fruit and 
vegetable growing to supply the daily food 
needs of the great urban centers. It is one 
of the U.S. leaders in milk and cheese pro- 
duction, and in growing such table staples 
as potatoes, onions and cabbages. The state 
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s second to California in growing 
s and has a big wine industry. 
York is level or hilly in the west and 
tral parts and broken by the Adiron- 
sk and Catskill Mountains in the east. 
ranks second in production of salt, and 
leventh in oil, the wells being in the 
uthwest adjacent to Pennsylvania fields. 
ron ore and zinc are found in small quan- 
ities, 
The state leads the nation as a tourist 
ttraction. The convention and tourist 
siness is New York City’s fifth greatest 
furce of income, and there are famous re- 
areas upstate in the mountains, and 
und Lakes George and Champlain. Lake 
acid is notable around the world as a 
inter sports center. Long Island is an- 
her of the state’s playgrounds. Trudeau 
itarium, at Saranac Lake, was first in 
. world to treat tuberculosis on a large 
e. 


Henry Hudson, an Englishman working 
or the Dutch, first saw New York in 1609 
inen he sailed up the Hudson to Albany. 
n the same year Samuel de Champlain, 
ne Frenchman, came down from Canada 
4d named a big lake after himself. On 
née basis of Hudson’s work, the Dutch 
Dught Manhattan Island from the Indi- 
ns for $24 worth of trinkets and set up 
ne colony of New Amsterdam, In 1664 the 
mglish seized the colony and re-named it 
sw York. One of the decisive battles in 
orld history was fought at Saratoga in 
ae Revolution in 1777 when the Amer- 
tans defeated Britain’s big campaign to 
nt the colonies in half. For a short time 
sw York City was the United States cap- 
al, and George Washington was inaugu- 
jted there as first President on April 30, 
"89. New York is Republican upstate and 
Ssmocratic in New York City. In both 
ational and state elections, control has 
‘vided over the years between the two 
arties, 


North Carolina 


‘North Carolina is the nation’s busiest 
Ibacconist. It grows 40 percent of all 
S. tobacco, about 70 percent of all U. S. 
af cigarette tobacco. Its factories—the 
2eest are at Durham and Winston-Salem 
‘make more than half of the more than 
10 billion cigarettes that the country 
hokes in a year. Adding to this the output 
the cotton mills and clothing factories 
Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, Win- 
5n-Salem, and Raleigh, the capital, North 
urolina stands twelfth in the nation in 
anufacturing. And with corn, cotton, 
«y, peanuts and fruit added to the huge 
acco crop, it ranks among the top 
aders in agriculture. 
INorth Carolina’s mountains are believed 
be the oldest in the country. Mt. Mitch- 
, at 6,684 feet, is the highest east of 


the Mississippi. The state’s many streams 


and falls give it the fourth best U. S. po- 
tential in hydro-electric power. It leads in 
the mining of mica, feldspar and bromine, 
is second in asbestos. It ranks seventh in 
lumber production and, in Great Smoky 
National Park, has the largest U. S. stand 
of red spruce. Furniture manufacture is 
growing in importance. The resort busi- 
ness, both at the shore and in the moun- 
tains, is extensive. 


The English made their first, but un- 
successful, attempt to settle North Amer- 
ica at Roanoke Island in 1584. Virginia 
Dare, the first white child of English 
parentage in North America, was born 
there in 1587. In the Civil War, North 
Carolina lost more men than any other 
state. In politics, North Carolina is regu- 
larly Democratic though it broke the Solid 
South tradition in 1928 by voting Repub- 
lican in the national election, 


North Dakota 


“Number One Northern Hard’”’—a famous 
grain grading—defines a wheat first grown 
in North Dakota, one so good it gets a 10 
to 16 percent price premium. The Red 
River Valley, immortal in U.S. folk song, is 
important to North Dakotans as a remark- 
ably fertile bread basket. The state ranks 
first in spring wheat, first in barley, second 
in all wheat, third in rye, sixth in oats. A 
total of 87 percent of its acreage is farm 
land. Most of its manufacturing—the mak- 
ing of butter, cheese, flour and milk prod- 
ucts—is tied directly to the land. 


Bismarck, the capital, has recorded the 
greatest U. S. temperature extreme—from 
114 above to 45 below zero. Fargo is the 
largest city. Geologists believe that North 
Dakota holds two-thirds of American de- 
posits of lignite, Mining and processing of 
lignite is a growing industry. 

A French fur trader known as Verendrye 
first entered North Dakota from Canada 
in 1738. Sacajawea, a Shoshone Indian 
woman, is probably North Dakota’s most 
notable person. In 1805 she joined Lewis 
and Clark and made herself so useful as 
guide and diplomat that the expedition 
might have been lost without her. Dakota 
Territory was separated into North and 
South Dakota in 1889, Politically, North 
Dakota usually is Republican, but in times 
of agricultural depression has shown 
strong liking for third parties promising 
quick relief. 


Ohio 
With vast coal and oil fields at one hand, 
with Great Lakes iron ore close by at the 
other, Ohio automatically developed into 
one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
states. It ranks fourth in all manufactur- 
ing and contains three of the first seven- 
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teen U. S. industrial areas. Cleveland, the 
largest city, is the world’s biggest handler 
of iron ore. In all, six Ohio cities place 
among the fifteen busiest Great Lakes 
ports. 


Cleveland’s vast and varied factory out- 
put includes the U. S. leadership in wire, 
nails, nuts and bolts. Akron’s many rubber 
plants can make more than 125,000 tires 
a day and, before synthetic rubber, used 
half of all U. S. crude rubber imports. 
Cincinnati makes tools and paper and is 
a national radio center. Canton and 
Youngstown make dozens of heavy steel 


products. Dayton is famous for cash reg- _ 


isters, also makes golf clubs, refrigerators 
and motors. Toledo, with a big factory 
production, is also the largest coal ship- 
ping point in the world. Springfield makes 
trucks and steel caskets. Columbus, the 
capital, turns out mining machinery, rail- 
road cars, shoes and glass. 


Ohio’s thousands of factories almost 
overshadow its importance in two other 
basic industries—mining and agriculture. 

The state ranks fifth in coal, thirteenth 
in oil, fourth in sand and gravel, high in 
clay products, and leads all the states in 
production of lime and limestone, 


Its fertile soil, high in the middle and 
sloping off toward Lake Erie on the north, 
the Ohio River on the south, stands fourth 
in soy beans, sixth in corn, sixth in wheat, 
high in grapes, eleventh in tobacco. Ohio 
is fifth in egg production and its dairying 
and livestock feeding are extensive enough 
to place the state about seventh in all 
farm cash income. 


The first Europeans explored Ohio in 
about 1650. Five Presidents have been 
elected from Ohio, and two others elected 
from other states were born in Ohio. In 
recent years Ohio has fluctuated between 
Democrats and Republicans. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma, with rolling plains spread 
westward from the wooded Ozark Moun- 
tains, stands fourth in U. S. production of 
oil, fourth in growing of wheat, first in 
mining of zinc. Tulsa, one of the world’s 
wealthiest per capita cities, is a great oil 
center where most of the major firms 


maintain offices. Oklahoma City, the cap- . 


ital, pumps oil wells just a few steps out- 
side its business district. Oil refining, zinc 
smelting, meat packing and flour milling 
are chief factory industries. The develop- 
ment of glass products is ever increasing. 
The state leads in growing broom corn, 
also grows oats, corn, cotton, sorghums and 
potatoes, 


Hernando Coronado, Spanish explorer, 
first saw Oklahoma in 1541 while search- 
ing for the mythical city of Quivira. In 
1834 white settlers were barred when most 
of Oklahoma was set aside as Indian ter- 
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ritory. At noon on April 22, 1889, the m 
jor part was opened to homesteaders an 
in one day 50,000 persons swarmed in. Thi 
term “Sooners” was born. It applied to th 
greedy who had sneaked in sooner than 
the law allowed. Today Oklahoma has th 
biggest U. S. Indian population, more than 
60,000, and some of them are wealthy fro 

oil discoveries on their land. One paymen 
to the Osage Indians totaled $22,000,00! 
in 1926. One of the state’s natural won- 
ders is the Great Salt Plain in the north- 
west, level as a table top, the residue from” 
an ancient inland sea, Oklahoma is one 
of the three states which forbid the sale 
of hard liquor. In politics it is usually 
Democratic. Bs 


Oregon 


While it ranks second to Washington in 
the cutting of lumber, Oregon could easily 
be first. The state has the greatest U. Ss. 
reserve of standing timber—about 438 bil=— 
lion board feet which is 20 percent of the 
nation’s total. Oregon stands near the 
top in the raising of a great variety r 
fruit, and its salmon fishing industry, 
centered at Astoria at the mouth of t 
Columbia River, is one of the world’s 
largest. The state leads in growing hops, 
also raises nuts, wheat, hay, oats and 
potatoes. Oregon has much undeveloped 
mineral wealth, including gold, silver, cop 
per, lead, iron and platinum. Mercury 
chromite and antimony are mined in quan 
tity. 


Oregon’s coast is lush and green wit! 
very heavy rainfall. In the southeast, far 
back of the Coast and Cascade Mountain 
Ranges, it runs to near-desert land. Port- 
land, a hundred miles up the Columbi 
River, is the fourteenth busiest U. S. sea= 
port, the third most active Pacific port. 
Besides being a big shipper of wheat and 
lumber, Portland has factories which ac- 
count for a third of the state’s manu- 
facturing, including lumber and food 
products, flour and machinery. Salem, the 
capital, is an important canner and makel 
of wood products. : 


Francis Drake, the Englishman, or the 
early Spanish sea captains, may have 
looked on Oregon in the early sixteenth 
century. Bruno Hecata, a Spaniard, im 
1775, was the first known to have landed 
there. Oregon early attracted substantial 
settlers and was the first of the far-Wester 
states to be settled without the help of 
a major gold rush. Republicans have usu= 
ally predominated in Oregon politics, 


Pennsylvania | 
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From the steel mills of Pittsburgh 
through the mid-state coal mines and 
oil wells to the shipyards and factories of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania bristles with 
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eavy industry that has made it an Ameri- 

on bulwark since early Colonial days. The 
ate is second in manufacturing, second 
‘all coal mining, first in anthracite coal 
ning, ninth in oil production and ships 
vast export volume out of Philadelphia, 
ne second busiest U. S. seaport. 


Iron and steel are the state’s trademarks. 
efore 1692 Pennsylvania was making iron 
hd by 1727 it was exporting iron to Eng- 
nd, Today about half of U. S. iron and 
eel is made in the Pittsburgh area where 
1é saying runs, “Times is tough when the 
y ain’t smoky.” Pittsburgh also is a big 
aker of electrical machinery. Philadelphia 
ants turn out machinery and textiles, 
da products of oil, coal, food and chemi- 
Is. Harrisburg, the capital, makes boil- 


Ss, engines, knit goods and iron, steel’ 


ad tobacco products. Scranton is the 
cond largest U. S. silk manufacturing 
nmter. Wilkes-Barre makes locomotives, 
ire, machinery, and iron and steel and 
xtile products. Allentown turns out 
ucks, busses, machinery, cigars, textiles 
nd is a big cement producer. Erie, the 
urteenth Great Lakes port, makes loco- 
Otives, blast furnaces and other heavy 
‘oducts, and Reading is one of the na- 
on’s biggest silk hosiery and underwear 
akers, 

Traversed by the Appalachians through 
3 central part from northeast to south- 
est, Pennsylvania contains virtually all 
i U. S. anthracite (hard coal) deposits. 
jfese lie in the northeast, around Scran- 
nm and Wilkes-Barre. Aside from coal and 
l, Pennsylvania is the U. S. leader in 
oducing cement, coke, cobalt and lead 
1d zinc pigments. It ranks high in stone, 
ay, peat and natural gas. 

As a farmer, the state stands first in 
Owing buckwheat and seventh in to- 
cco. It is high in apples and potatoes, 
id also raises corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
Wy and peaches. 

Rich in. historical lore, Pennsylvania 
us founded as a colony in 1681 by William 
nn, the Quaker. Benjamin Franklin be- 
me its most famous citizen. Philadelphia 
3 the seat of the Federal government 
most continuously from 1776 until 1800 
id there the Declaration of Independence 
is signed, and the Constitution formu- 
fed. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 
id Gettysburg, the turning-point battle- 
id of the Civil War, both are in Pennsyl- 
nia. In politics, the state usually is Re- 
iblican. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhode Island—it would fit into 
xas 220 times—set the theme for its 
ture in 1790 when Samuel Slater estab- 
hed the first cotton thread spinning 
ll in the nation at Pawtucket. Today 
1ode Island has the greatest per capita 


industrial output in the country, and the 
bulk of the products comes from the great 
textile mills of Pawtucket, Providence and 
Woonsocket. Tools and machine tools are 
other leading products and Providence, 
the capital, is one of the largest U. S. 
jewelry centers; 


Rhode Island has by far the greatest 
density—nearly 700 persons per square 
mile as against the national average of 
46.3. More than nine tenths of the people 
live in the cities. To the south, in the low, 
rounded hills of Rhode Island, dairying 
and truck farming are carried on despite 
the sterility of the boulder clay soil. Po- 
tatoes, corn, apples, oats and hay lead the 
crop list. 


Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after 
he had been banished from Massachusetts 
for non-conformance in religious doctrine. 
Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a showplace for the 
magnificent summer homes maintained by 
wealthy persons from New York. Republi- 
cans have held an edge in Rhode Island 
politics. 


South Carolina 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. 
Greenville, the principal textile center, 
turns out 4,500 different cloth patterns. 
Columbia, the capital, and Spartanburg 
are humming cotton mill cities. Charles- 
ton, the largest city and busiest seaport, 
makes asbestos, wood, pulp and steel 
products. Many South Carolina communi- 
ties make commercial fertilizer in volume. 


Running from a sandy coastal belt to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in the west, 
the state ranks fifth in growing cotton, 
fifth in tobacco, and twelfth in lumbering. 
Turpentine and resin are major products 
from its vast yellow pine forests. Only 
California and Georgia grow more peaches 
than South Carolina, which also raises 
corn, hay, oats, sweet potatoes and pea- 
nuts. Stone, clay, and sand and gravel 
are the principal mineral products. 


Spaniards in the early sixteenth century 
were the first white men to see South 
Carolina. Under the English, North and 
South Carolina were one large colony un- 
til they split in 1729. Civil War hostilities 
started at Charleston when, on April 12 
and 13, 1861, South Carolina men bom- 
barded and captured Fort Sumter. Later in 
the same war, the Confederates operated 
in Charleston harbor the first submarine 
ever used in warfare. South Carolina is 
steadily Democratic in politics. 
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South Dakota 


South Dakota offers a varied set of ex- 
tremes. The Homestake Mine, at Lead, is 
the richest single U. S. gold mine, At 
$3,000, South Dakota’s Governor is the 
lowest paid U. S, Governor. In the Black 
Hills is 7,242-foot Harney Peak, the high- 
est spot east of the Rocky Mountains. Also 
in the cyae Hills, at Mt. Rushmore, a 
gigantic ational memorial is being 
ap eraies aes solid rock on a granite 
face 700 feet high which will feature the 
heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Armstrong 
County, an unorganized unit in South Da- 
kota, has a population of forty-two—the 
smallest U. S. county population. 


Seventy-five percent of the state’s peo- 
ple are in agriculture or dependent indus- 
tries. In a recent good year the crop 
value was $245,000,000. In a recent bad 
year it was $28,000,000. South Dakota is 
first in rye, third in barley, fifth in oats, 
seventh in corn, eighth in wheat. Cattle 
raising and dairying are strong industries. 
Pierre, the capital, and Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, Rapid City and Huron all are 
cattle shippers, meat packers, makers of 


butter, cheese and flour. 


In the southwest are the desolate Bad 
Lands and the beautiful Black Hills. South 
Dakota’s gold was discovered in 1874 by 
General Custer’s men on Indian land in the 
Black Hills. When the gold-hungry whites 
swarmed in illegally, the Sioux took to the 
warpath and one result was the Custer 
massacre in 1876. Feldspar, bentonite and 
mica are other mining products. The 
French trader, Verendyre, first saw South 
Dakota in 1743 when he came down from 
Canada looking for a western ocean. In 
South Dakota politics, Republicans usually 
have their way. 


Tennessee 


While Tennessee is far down the list in 
U.S. industry, it won world prominence in 
1945 for the single product of one factory 
—the atomic bomb that was a product of 
the Clinton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge 
in the Tennessee Valley and of plants in 
Washington and New Mexico. 


Aside from that distinction, Tennessee 
is a predominantly agricultural state af- 
fected by the South’s steady trend toward 
increased industrialization. It places fourth 
as a cotton grower, and thirteenth in corn. 
Other crops are wheat, oats, barley, hay, 
potatoes and peanuts. Lumbering is ex- 
tensive. The state is tenth as a coal miner, 
also produces stone, zinc and cement, 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, a sys- 
tem of big dams on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries, has been a great benefit 
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‘tric power, increased savienton Chae 2 
tificial lakes for recreation. Tennessee r 


east down to tableland and then down to 
the Mississippi bottoms. One of its natural 
beauty spots is Fall Creek Falls, a 256-foot 
waterdrop, the highest east of the Rockies, 


Memphis, the largest city, is the bigg: 
U. S. inland cotton market, the bigg 
hardwood lumber market. Nashville, t 
capital, has diversified factories, is a leader 
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tanooga’s 440 factories make 1,500 items 
from clothing to boilers. Hernando De 
Soto, Spanish explorer, first entered Ten= 
nessee in 1541. One of the highest battles 
*of the Civil War—the Battle Above the 
Clouds—was fought in the state on Look= 
out Mountain. Tennessee is usually Demo - 
cratic. 


Texas 


Big, sprawling Texas is the richest politi= 
cal subdivision in the world, with the pos= 
sible exception of the Russian Ukraine and 
India. The state leads the nation in pro- 
duction of oil, natural gas, cotton, beef 
cattle, helium, sulfur, sheep, wool, goats, 
onions and turkeys. Texas cotton—a thi 


world total—is the most valuable crop) 
grown inside a component state. Texas is 
the only state to top a billion dollars a 
year in mineral production. Aside from its 
“firsts,” Texas ranks high in other items 
—second in grapefruit, third in eggs and 
oranges, fifth in pears, sixth in peaches, 
second in peanuts, seventh in sweet po-= 
tatoes, ninth in lumbering. More than fifty 
crops are grown on a commercial scale, in- 
cluding corn, wheat, oats, sorghums, po- 
tatoes, rice, pecans and a long list z 
vegetables. 


Most of the state’s big production reccl 
stem from its size—one-twelfth of the na- 
tion. Its largest county, Brewster, is six 
times the size of Rhode Island, and the 
whole state is 220 times the area of Rhod 
Island. The climate ranges from a sub-= 
tropical south to a temperate north where 
snow averages two feet in a winter. From 
Texline to Brownsville, or from El] Paso to 
Beaumont is a greater distance than from 
New York to Chicago. 


Mountainous in the west and running 
eastward through broken prairie land to 
the lowest area along the Gulf of Mexico, 
Texas was explored first in 1528 by Cabeza 
de Vaca, a shipwrecked Spaniard. Since 
then, the state has flown five flags—those 
of France, Spain, Mexico, the Texas Re- 
public and the United States. Texas is the 
only state authorized by Congress to sub- 
divide into five states any time it wishes. 
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its huge cotton and oil exports, 
has seven of the first thirty Gulf 
ts—Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
s City, Corpus Christi, Port Arkansas 


res chemicals, fertilizer, grain products 
d cement. Austin, the capital, makes 
ick and tile, food products and furniture. 
rt Worth is the largest meat packer south 
Kansas City, and the biggest grain 
ket in the South. Dallas is one of the 

t U. S. inland cotton markets, an 
refiner and a big maker of cotton gins. 
m Antonio, the site of the historic Alamo, 
ukes iron, steel, cotton and tobacco 
oducts. Amarillo has the only U. S. 
jum plant. In all manufacturing, Texas 
aks eleventh, 


rexas is first in total railroad mileage, 
d over the Neches River at Port Arthur 
the most elevated highway bridge in 
= world. In Pecos County is the deep- 
; hole in the world—an oil well that goes 
wn 15,279 feet. Texas is consistently 
mocratic in politics, though it broke 
mm the Solid South to go Republican in 
2 national election of 1928. 


Utah 


Jtah, first in gold mining, and high in 
oper, silver and lead, was probably the 
t.U. S. area to be fully explored. Not 
til early in this century did the world 
tm of the strange land in its southeast 
~ner—a place of. deep twisting canyons 
i weird colored rock formations. There, 
an area partly inaccessible even by pack 
in, are the largest natural bridges in the 
tld, Millions of years of geological his- 
y can be read in the canyon walls. 


[he Mormons under Brigham Young 
ran to settle Utah in 1847. Six times in 
» next forty years they applied for 
tehood but Congress kept the door 
sed until 1896 when the Mormons prom- 
d to abandon polygamy. Spanish explor- 
jn 1540 were probably the first whites 
see Utah. 


The state’s crops require irrigation. 
sar beets rank first, then potatoes, hay, 
ions and wheat. There is an extensive 
sstock industry. Salt Lake City, the 
yital, the site of the Mormon Temple and 
bernacle, refines ore, sugar beets and 
Geneva and Provo are centers of steel 
king. Ogden and Logan process sugar 
ts and operate canneries, 


treat Salt Lake, lying north central in 
untainous Utah, has long been a world 
nder. It covers 2,360 square miles, is 
18 feet above sea level, has no known: 
let, and a salt content of 17 to 20 per- 
1t, about three times that of the ocean. 
politics, Utah switches retween Demo- 
ts and Republicans, 


Galveston. Houston, the largest city,- 


Vermont 


Vermont, the only New England state 
without a seacoast, is the U. S. leader in 
producing maple syrup and asbestos, some- 
times the leader in marble and granite. 
In ratio to population, it keeps more dairy 
cows than any other state. Vermont’s soil 
is largely devoted to truck farming and 
fruit growing—its rugged area dominated 
by the Green Mountains precludes any ex- 
tensive farming. That same quality, how- 
ever, along with a bracing dry climate, 
makes the state a great favorite both as a 
summer resort and as a center of winter 
sports. 


Montpelier, the capital, and Rutland 
are in the granite and marble country. 
Some of the Rutland quarries, producing 
marble known all over the nation, are 
300 feet below the surface. Burlington, the 
largest city, makes lumber products, ve-: 
netian blinds, ovens and woolens. Benning- 
ton turns out knit goods, paper and fur- 
niture, and has the world’s tallest battle 
monument, 302 feet high. The city was 
the base in the Revolution for Ethan 
Allen’s Green Mountain Boys and the 
monument commemorates a British defeat 
in 1777 actually administered a few miles, 
to the west in New York, 


Samuel de Champlain, French explorer, 
saw Vermont first in 1609. For some years 
New York and Massachusetts argued over 
possession of the colony, and then it be- 
came an independent republic, lasting for 
fourteen years before joining the Union 
in 1791, the first after the original thirteen. 
states. Vermont has been Republican since 
1856. Only Georgia, on the Democratic side,, 
ties that record. 


Virginia 
Richmond, the capital of historic Vir-- 
ginia, makes more cigarettes than any city 
in the world—about a third of the U. S. 
total. Both the state and its capital are 
richly bound up with American history. 
Jamestown, founded in 1607, was the first 
permanent English settlement in North 
America. Slavery was introduced to the 
continent in Virginia in 1619. The Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War—with Richmond 
the Confederate capital—both ended in 
Virginia, and the state supplied seven of 

the first twelve Presidents. 


Virginia steps up to the west from a low 
coastal belt, to the Piedmont Plateau, to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, to the Appa- 
lachians. Tucked in its western mountains 
is the Shenandoah Valley, one of the rich- 
est U. S. farming areas. The state ranks 
third in tobacco and apples, also raises cot- 
ton, wheat, oats, potatoes, barley and 
sweet potatoes, It is fifth in growing pea- 
nuts and feeds a big part of the crop to 
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hogs which produce world-famous hams. 
In commercial fishing, Virginia stands 
sixth: in lumbering, tenth. There is a sub- 
stantial livestock industry in southwest 
Virginia. 


Norfolk, together with Portsmouth and 
Newport News, makes up the Port of 
Hampton Roads—the sixth busiest U. S. 
seaport, one that can handle a thousand 
ships with ease. Seventy percent of U. S. 
tobacco exports leave through this port. 
Newport News is a big shipbuilder. Iron 
and cotton products are important in 
Roanoke. Furniture, chemicals and tex- 
tiles are other major products of Virginia 
factories. In politics, Virginia is pre- 
dominantly Democratic, though it broke 
away to vote Republican in the national 
election of 1928. 


Washington 


Washington, in the northwest corner of 
the nation, has led the country in lumber 
production every year but one since 1905. 
Its rugged surface, divided north and 
south by the Cascade and Coast Mountain 
ranges, is rich in stands of Douglas fir, 
yellow and white pine, spruce, larch and 
cedar, Washington’s other famous “first” 
is apples—it grows three to five times as 
many as the nearest competitor and ships 
them all over the nation. The state is fifth 
in wheat, high in all fruit, and grows 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, hops and truck 
vegetables. 


Washington ranges from a warm coast, 
rich in vegetation and soothed by the 
Japanese current, to near-desert land in 
the east. Grand Coulee Dam, built on the 
‘Columbia River for power and irrigation, 
is the world’s largest concrete dam and 
creates a precious reservoir 151 miles long. 
‘Coal is the state’s leading mineral, but 
the potential in gold, silver, zinc, lead 
and mercury is believed to be great. 


The state has flourishing ports on Puget 
Sound—Olympia, the capital; Seattle, the 
largest city; and Tacoma and Everett. 
Spokane in the Columbia basin, the capi- 
tal of “The Inland Empire,” is a big power 
‘center for mining and irrigation. Food 
and lumber products and a wide variety 
of goods flow from Washington factories. 
The Handford Engineer Works, north of 
Pasco, Wash., was set up as the world’s 
first full-scale plant for making atomic 
bombs. Bruno Hecata, a Spanish sea cap- 
tain, in 1775, was the first white man 
known to have landed in Washington. In 
politics, the state fluctuates between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 


West Virginia 
Mountainous West Virginia, the fortieth 
state in size, is the coal mining leader of 
the nation. In some years it digs 25 per- 
cent of all U. S. bituminous, Geologists 


believe that if all other U. S. coal mine 


shut down, West Virginia alone coule¢ 
supply the country for 250 years. The stat 
also ranks high in natural gas, oil, quarry 
products and hardwood lumber. 


In 1671 Captain Thomas Batts and a 
party from eastern Virginia probably were 
the first whites to see the area. Until 1861 
West Virginia was merely the north and 
west part of Virginia but its people created 
a new distinct state after refusing to 
secede in the Civil War. Wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, tobacco and fruit are leading crops. 
Charleston, the capital, makes glass, fur= 
niture, chemicals and steel. Huntington, 
the largest city, makes glass and textiles, 
and rolls nickel. Wheeling makes steel, 
tin plate, glass and medicine. v4 


Like many mountain states, West Vir- 
ginia has an equable climate, without ex- 
tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort, 
Mountain streams give West Virginia one 
of the highest U. S. water power poten- 
tials. In politics, Republicans have won 
in West Virginia a little over half the time. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin led the country in lumbering 
until its great pine and hemlock forests 
were tragically exhausted forty years ago, 
and then it turned to farm and factory. 
Today Wisconsin has more dairy cattle 
than any other state. In some years it 
makes half of the country’s cheese, a third 
of the milk products. In total farm cash in- 
come, Wisconsin is only a few places from 
the top, The climate is so benign that 
serious crop failure is virtually unknown, 
and the state’s many lakes make it a great 
summer resort favorite. Among Wisconsin’s 
records are: first in canning peas, second 
in growing cranberries and hemp, fourth 
in oats, fifth in rye, eighth in tobacco. 


Humming factories in a score of cities 
give Wisconsin tenth place in manufactur- 
ing. Superior, on Lake Superior, near the 
state’s iron ore ranges, shares with Duluth, 
Minn., the rank of second busiest port in 
the nation, its tonnage exceeded only by 
New York. Six other Great Lakes ports— 
Milwaukee, Green Bay, Racine, Kenosha 
Sheboygan and Ashland—are industrial 
centers making paper, autos, beer, ma- 
chinery, furniture, clothing and scores of 
other products. Madison, the capital, has 
the only U. S. forest products laboratory 


Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking 
a northwest passage in 1634, was the first 
explorer to see Wisconsin. Germans ané 
Scandinavians dominated its settlement 
In 1934 it passed the first state unem- 
ployment compensation act. Republicans 
hold the edge in Wisconsin politics, whert 
there long has been a strong Progressive 
movement. 


islature in 1869 gave women 
ote in all elections. And Mrs. Nellie 
Ross, who held office in 1925-27, 
first U. S. woman Governor. 


of the world’s largest sub-bitumi- 
coal fields lies near Sheridan. One of 
largest oil refining centers is at Cas- 
hard by the Teapot Dome, Salt Creek 
Big Muddy oil fields. Cheyenne is 
nous for its annual “Frontier Days” 
ebration which draws patrons from 
ia to Texas for the rodeo and other 
itions of western life. Nearly every 
d town in the state is a shipper of 
sheep and wool. 


yoming is second to Colorado in high, 
ean elevation, but irrigation in its plains 
as favors the growing of corn, wheat, 
fruits, seed potatoes. Wyoming sugar 
s are the richest in the nation. Much 
’ the state’s mineral wealth is still un- 
eveloped. 
Yellowstone Park in the northwest cor- 
sr is one of the greatest U. S. tourist at- 
tions. Big game hunting is good in 
any parts of the state. Unless the early 
Daniards saw Wyoming, trappers about 
‘00 were probably the first white men 
vere, The building of the Union Pacific 
ailroad in the 1860s gave settlement its 
art. Wyoming political control fluctu- 
ss between Democrats and Republicans. 


/ 7 
| District of Columbia 
(Washington, D. C.) 


'The District of Columbia—identical with 
.e City of Washington—is the capital of 
.e United States and the first carefully 
sanned capital in the world. In area it is 
xty-nine and a quarter square miles 
‘rved out of Maryland on the north bank 
the Potomac, a hundred miles up from 
nesapeake Bay. In appearance, it is a 
mmetrical and generally beautiful city 
‘th more miles of tree shaded streets than 
sy community in the world, possibly ex- 
pting Buenos Aires. It has mild winters, 
ten oppressively hot summers, and is 
‘nost exclusively devoted to government. 
ashington’s manufacturing, for example, 
‘only for local consumption. 


District of Columbia history began in 
20 when Congress directed selection of 
wapital site, 10 by 10 miles square, along 
x Potomac. When the site was deter- 
ined, it included thirty and three-quar- 
“s square miles on the Virginia side of 
se river, but Congress returned that area 
Virginia in 1846. Major Pierre L’Enfant, 
syoung French engineer who had fought 


: 


4 


in U. S. hist to as- 
place in politics. Its first the government to move in. In 18 


tal, and by 1800 enough bu 
p and enough streets were 


ing the War of 1812—a British ; 
marching overland from the Potom: 


mouth burned the Capitol, fired the Presi- 
dent’s home and damaged or ruined othe af ; 
government buildings. It was from the > 


white paint applied to cover fire damage 


that the President’s home came to be called 


the White House. 4 
Washington’s skyline is dominated by the 


Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
a plain obelisk towering 555 feet. The 
Capitol, of Virginia sandstone and Mas- 
sachusetts marble, overlooks the Potomac _ 


from a hill eighty-eight feet high. The top 


of its great dome is 288 feet above the 
ground. While the Capitol is not the city’s 
center, it is the key to the street address — 


system. Lines running through it north- 
south and east-west divide Washington 


into its four zones, northwest, southeast, 


etc. ; 


During World War II Washington was. 


one of the most crowded cities in the world. 
From a population of 663,000 in 1940, it 


shot to over a million at the peak in 1943 


and its many suburbs for miles around 
were choked with government workers 
brought in for the war’s office work. By the 
middle of 1945, the population had dropped 
back to 926,000. 


Major L’Enfant designed a city of rec- 
tangular blocks, created by streets inter- 
secting at right angles, and generally 
designated by numbers and letters. In ad- 
dition, diagonal arteries fan out from 
various centers, making many parks and 
plazas suitable for statues and monuments. 
Pennsylvania Avenue—the radial lines are, 


generally, named for the states—is prob- 


ably the most famous of them, with the 
White House at No. 1600 and the Capitol 
also on its route. 

Washington has many world-famous 
buildings and monuments—the Library of 
Congress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Me- 
morial, Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, Treasury Building, Ford’s 
Theater on Tenth Street in which Abraham 
Lincoln was shot, the Peterson House at 
No. 453 Tenth Street in which Lincoln 
died, National Gallery of Art, the new 
majestic government buildings on Consti- 
tution Avenue, and scores of others. 

Washington is administered by three 
commissioners appointed by the President. 
Two of them must be residents of the 
District of Columbia, and the third must 
be a U. S. Army engineer. 


Alaska 


Alaska, the biggest, coldest and wildest 
of U. S. possessions, was called “Seward’s 


oS 


Folly” in 1867, when Secretary of State 


William H. Seward arranged for its pur- 
chase from Russia for $7,200,000. Since then 
Alaska has paid for itself scores of times 
over in fish, furs, and minerals, and annual 
exports today run not far under $75,000,000. 
Its wildlife resources alone are valued at 
over $100,000,000. 


Nearly a fifth of the United States in size, 
Alaska is a fat, blunt peninsula with two 
long necks. At the southwest, the Aleutian 
Islands run out 1,200 miles to the Inter- 
national Date Line. At the southeast, 
Alaska’s panhandle runs several hundred 
miles down the Canadian Pacific Coast. 
There are east and west mountain ranges 
with a vast plateau in the middle, and a 
great plain extending to the Arctic Ocean 
on the north. Mt. McKinley, in the south 
central part, is 20,300 feet high, the tallest 
peak in North America. 


Canned salmon—nearly 5 million cases a 
year—is Alaska’s biggest product. Ketchi- 
kan, population about 5,000, probably cans 
more salmon than any place in the world. 
Alaska mines about $2,000,000 a year in 
gold, supplies most of U. S. tin, and also 
turns out copper, platinum, coal, oil, gyp- 
sum, limestone, and marble. At least seven- 
teen other minerals exist, some of them 
produced commercially. 


The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, 
are world famous as the breeding ground of 
the Alaska fur seal. Careful government 
control of the annual take has increased 
the seal herd from 215,000 in 1912 to 2,021,- 
000 in 1939. Beaver, muskrat, otter, mink, 
and other furs also are produced in the fur 
industry that totals several million dollars 
a year. Alaska, with its wild interior, still 
partly unexplored, is a hunter’s paradise. 
Big game includes the grizzly, polar, and 
Kodiak bear, moose, mountain sheep, and 
caribou. 


Vitus Bering, a Dane working for the 
Russians, discovered Alaska in 1741. Until 
the U. S. purchase, it was known as Russian 
America. Sitka was the capital until 1906. 
In 1912 Alaska became a territory with 
Juneau as capital. With only one person for 
every eight square miles, Alaska is by far 
the most thinly settled of U.S. lands. Point 
Barrow, the northernmost occupied spot in 
North America, is icebound ten months of 
the year. Inland winter temperatures go 
down to 60° below zero, but the coast 
bathed by the Japanese current ranges be- 
tween zero and 80° F. A small amount of 
farming is squeezed into the short sum- 
mers. 


Alaska is administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the President and a locaily- 
elected two-house legislature. Its delegate 
to Washington has a voice but not a vote 
in the House of Representatives. 

During World War II the Japanese occu- 
pied the tip of the Aleutians, but U. S. 
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forces retook the islands in 1943. Gold min- 
ing was banned in Alaska during the war, 
but in 1946 the largest low-grade-ore gold 
mine in the world, the Alaska Juneau Mine, 
was preparing to open. : 

Alaska has magnificent glaciers and ac- 
tive volcanoes. In June 1912, the whole top 
blew off Mt. Katmai in the Aleutian range 
Of Alaska’s 1939 population of 72,524, about 
30,000 were Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians 
and most of the rest were whites. 


Canal Zone 


Fifty miles long and ten miles wide, with 
the Panama Canal crossing its middle, the” 
Canal Zone is a protective belt of U. S. ter= 
ritory guarding the vital water link be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
Its land area of 362 square miles is smaller 
than New York City. Its 1940 population 
was 51,287, but during World War II many 
thousands of Army and Navy personne 
poured into the zone to man its approaches 
against enemy attack and to guard its three 
sets of locks against sabotage. , 


The Canal Zone, bisecting the Republi¢ 
of Panama at its lowest and narrowest 
point, was granted to the United States by 
Panama on Feb. 26, 1904, for $10,000,000 
outright, an annual payment of $250,000, 
later increased to $430,000. The canal wa 
opened ten years later. No private indi 
viduals are permitted to own land in the 
Canal Zone, which is administered by a 
governor appointed by the President. 
Cristobal is the port at the Caribbean end, 
and Balboa at the Pacific end. 


The Panama Canal was envisioned nearly 
400 years before it was built. King Charles 
V of Spain ordered a survey made in 1534, 
after mariners found no access to th e 
Pacific. Many routes and many schemes, 
some utterly fantastic, were proposed dur- 
ing the next three centuries. In 1879 the 
French obtained canal rights across Pan= 
ama, then part of Colombia. After twenty-— 
five years of fighting disease and working 
with inadequate tools, the French gave up. 
The United States interested in a canal 
since 1825, bought the French rights fo! 
$40,000,000 and set to work. As a result of 
the transaction, Panama, with U. S. back« 
ing, won independence from Colombia. 


The canal collected more than $500,000,-= 
000 in tolls in its first twenty years. Only 
U. S. Navy craft pass through free. The 
largest vessels using the canal, foreign 
battleships, pay over $20,000 for the ocean- 
to-ocean transit—a bargain since it woul 
cost them more than that in time and 
money to go around South America. 


High water in Gatun Lake is eighty-five 
feet above sea level. From Caribbean t 
Pacific, the locks which make this clim 
and descent are Gatun Locks, Pedro Migu 
Locks and Miraflores Locks, which have 


orld’s second largest artificial body of 
. Because of the curve of the isthmus, 
Pacific end of the canal is twenty- 
miles east of the Caribbean end. 


The canal’s biggest peacetime year was 
29, when it averaged seventeen ships a 
y and collected a total toll of $27,111,125. 
1939 Congress authorized a $277,000,000 
mstruction of new locks parallel to the 
esent ones, but 1,200 feet long and 140 
st wide to permit the handling of vessels 
w barred because of their size. Con- 
‘uction work, begun in 1940, was halted 
the war. 


Hawaii 
Hawaii, a volcanic-coral island group 


i three times the size of Delaware, 
ws 90 percent of the world’s pineapple 
it it won a far sharper fame on Dec. 7, 
ti, when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Ybor, the U. S. Navy’s greatest base, near 
nolulu, the Hawaiian capital. Through- 
it World War II, virtually all of the ter- 
lory’s normal life was subordinated to 
role as the military and naval spring- 
ard for America’s war in the Pacific. 


Hawaii is 2,394 miles southwest of San 
ancisco. The group is a 390-mile chain 
islets and eight main islands—Hawaii, 
shoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, 
suai, and Niihau. Largest in size but 
ungest geologically is Hawaii. Its highest 
ak, Mauna Kea, rises to 13,784 feet and 
in a sense, the world’s highest moun- 
m since it springs from an ocean floor 
000 feet below sea level. Kilauea, on 
waii, is the world’s largest active vol- 
10. The islands have no snakes and their 
ly native mammal is a small bat, but 
ere are more than a hundred species of 
ds. 

Tawaii’s temperature seldom exceeds 
e extremes of 56 and 88 degrees, and the 
ll is fertile for all sorts of tropical and 
)-tropical fruits and vegetables. The is- 
‘ds are one of the world’s largest pro- 
ers of cane sugar, and also grow coffee, 
= cotton, bananas, nuts, and potatoes. 
_ch of the crop land is irrigated. Some 
estock is raised. The main mineral 
‘ducts are building stone, lime and 
+, Aside from food processing, Hawaiian 
mufacturing is limited to small iron 
rks and cement making. 

*n normal times, the tourist business is 
waii’s third biggest source of income. 
cong its world-famous ingredients are 
‘ikiki Beach, distinctive native music, 
‘f-board riding, a native dance called 
la-hula and the flower garlands known 
leis. 

"Today the most highly organized of 


U. S. territories and clearly on record 
(1940) as applying for statehood, Hawaii 
was named the Sandwich Islands in 1778 
by its discoverer, Captain James Cook, an 
Englishman. It was ruled by native 
monarchs _.and proclaimed a republic in 
1894 after Queen Liliuokalani was driven 
from the throne. It ceded itself to the 
United States in 1898 and became a terri- 
tory in 1900. Inter-marriage has reduced 
the pure Hawaiian race to about 14,000 
persons, with Caucasians and Japanese 
the largest elements among the territory’s 
1945 population of 502,122. Hawaii’s Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President to a 
four-year term and there is a locally- 
elected two-house legislature. Hawaii’s 
delegate to the House of Representatives 
in Washington has floor privileges but no 
vote. 


The modern and beautiful city of Hono- 
lulu is, technically, the most-spread-out 
city in the world. Part of it, for administra- 
tive purpose, is Palmyra, a coral atoll, 960 
miles to the south. Hilo, Kahului, Ahukini 
and Port Allen are minor island ports. In 
a normal year Hawaii exports over 100 
million dollars worth of sugar, pineapple, 
canned tuna, fiber board and _ other 
products, while importing about 135 mil- 
lion dollars worth of manufactured 
goods. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, a 95-mile-long U. S. de- 
pendency at the northeast head of the 
Caribbean Sea, is a big cane sugar and 
rum producer and a humanity-packed is- 
land with a population density exceeded 
in U. S. records only by Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. Its density rate of about 550 
persons per square mile has forced not 
only the cultivation of some of its interior 
mountain slope nearly to the summits, but 
also legalization, in 1937, of publicity for 
birth control. 


Sugar, rum, needlework, cigars, citrus 
fruits, coconuts, coffee, molasses, pine- 
apples, rugs, rope and buttons are the 
chief exports of the 35-mile-wide island 
which was discovered by Columbus and 
conquered for Spain in 1509 by Ponce de 
Leon. The United States seized Puerto 
Rico in 1898 in the Spanish-American War. 
The island is administered by a Governor 
appointed by the President, and by a 
locally-elected Congress. It has a Resident 
Commissioner in Washington with a voice 
in the House of Representatives, but no 
vote. Puerto Ricans have long agitated for 
a change in their political status, some 
wanting merely more autonomy and some 
demanding complete independence. 

About 75 percent of the population is 
white and 25 percent Negro. The Roman 
Catholic religion is predominant. While 
Spanish is the popular language, English 
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is spoken by most residents and especially 
by the younger generations, which have 
benefited from probably the best school 
system in Latin America. San Juan, Ponce 
and Mayaguez are the leading cities, San 
Juan, the capital and largest city, has a 
fine harbor, overlooked by Morro Castle 
and San Cristobal, the ancient forts built 
by the Spanish to guard the port. 


Virgin Islands 


The Virgin Islands, a U. S. dependency 
east of Puerto Rico, are notable for making 
rum and entertaining tourists. They con- 
sist of about fifty islets and three main 
islands—St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John—with an area of 132 square miles. 
The hilltops and sandy beaches, today 
favored winter tourist spots, once were 
hangouts of pirates. 


Columbus discovered the group in 1493 
and named them for St. Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins. The first re- 
corded settlement was on St. Croix in 1621. 
The Danes took over the islands in 1671. 
The United States bought them from Den- 
mark for $25,000,000 in 1917. 


The Virgin Islands’ population has de- 
clined from 43,178 in 1835 to 24,889 
in 1940, About 70 percent of the popula- 
tion today is Negro. Charlotte Amalie, the 
capital, on St. Thomas, was named for a 
Danish princess. St. Croix grows most of 
the cane sugar that goes into rum, while 
St. Thomas also makes bay rum. There is 
limited farming, fishing and cattle raising. 
Vegetables, citrus fruits, and coconuts are 
raised, Virgin Islanders have U. S. citizen- 
ship and are ruled by a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President and municipal 
councils elected locally. English is the 
prevailing language. 


Guam 


A volcanic island about the area of 
Chicago, Guam was the first U. S. Pacific 
outpost to fall to the Japanese in 1941. 
Thirty miles in length, from four to eight 
miles in width, the island lies 1,500 miles 
east of the Philippines, 5,100 miles west by 
south of San Francisco. Its native inhabit- 
ants are about 23,000 Chamorros, far out- 
numbered by American military and ci- 
vilian personnel quartered on the island. 


Magellan discovered Guam in 1521. The 
first Spanish missionaries landed in 1668 
and many of the priests and their soldier 
escorts met violent death in clashes with 
the natives. By 1710, war and pestilence 
had cut the native population to 3,678. The 
United States acquired Guam in the Span- 
ish-American War and put it under Navy 
Department administration. The Japanese 
had little trouble seizing Guam on Dec. 12, 
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1941, and held it until U. S. troops storm 
back in July 1944. 


Guam’s exports, worth $84,278 in 1941, 
consist almost entirely of copra (dried coco- 
nut meat) and coconut oil. For local con= 
sumption, the Guamians grow banana 
pineapple, corn, alligator pears, sweet po- 
tatoes and many fruits. 


Agana, the capital, with about 12, 
normal population, was a modern little city 
with all conveniences until it was virtually 
wrecked in the 1944 fighting. English is he 
official language but many natives cling t 
the ancient Chamorro, long since corrupted 
by borrowed words and constructions. he 
U.S. government provides good schools un= 
der native teachers, and also teaches many 
crafts ranging from carpentry to cooking. 


Two-thirds of Guam’s annual sixty-nin 
inches of rain falls in July and Septem 
The temperature ranges from 70 to 91 de. 
grees, with May and June the hottest 
months. Occasional severe typhoons rui 
crops and flatten huts. Guamians, whose 
island of 224 square miles is divided in 
fifteen municipalities, are U. S. nationals 
but not citizens. 


American Samoa 


American Samoa, a group of seven maiP 
voleanic or coral islands in the Sout 
Pacific, became U. S.-owned in piecemeal 
fashion between 1900 and 1929 when Con 
gress accepted cession of them by thei 
native chiefs. This trend had begun iff 
1872 when the port of Pago Pago on Tutuila 
Island, the largest of the group, was coda 
to the United States for a Naval and coa 
ing station. 


Tutuila is eighteen miles long, wit 
maximum width of six miles, and is largely 
mountainous. Pago Pago, the capital, 
4,610 miles from San Francisco. The tota 
area of the group is seventy-six square 
miles, a little larger than Cincinnati, ant 
the 1940 population was 12,908. The climate 
is tropical with a heavy rainy season from 
December to March. American Samoa ex 
ports annually about 1,100 tons of cop) 
(dried coconut meat) and also taro, yams 
breadfruit, pineapples, oranges and ba 
nanas. The greatest source of native incom 
is from the making of floor and table mat 
and hula skirts. 


The officer commanding the Samoar 
Naval station administers the islands, um 
der a system extending jurisdiction down 
to local native chiefs. The natives, Poly 
nesians of a high type, are on the increa 
because foreigners are forbidden to buy 
their land. They read and write and ar 
Christians of various denominations. The 
islands have thirty-six public schools with 
about 3,000 enrollment, and six privat 
schools under missionaries. 


Yyland....... 


th Carolina. . 


th Dakota... 


Gear foots. « 
nsylvania. .. 
de Island... 
th Carolina... 
th Dakota... 
nessee...... 


Tabulated Data on State Governments 
Source: The Council of State Governments. 


Legislature 


Governor 


Term Salary 


4* — $6,000 
2 10,000 
2 6,000 
4 10,000 
2 10,000 
2 12,000 
4 7,500 
4* 9,000 
4* 7,500 
2 7,500 
4 12,000 
4* 8,000 
2 7,500 
Zz 8,000 
4* — 10,000 
4 12,000 
2 5,000 
4 4,500 
2 10,000 
2 7,500 
2 8,500 
Ar 7,500 
4* 10,000 
4 7,500 
2 7,500 
4 7,000 
2 5,000 
3* 20,000 
2 10,000 
4 25,000 
4* 10,500 
2 6,000 
2 10,000 
4* 6,500 
4 7,500 
4* = 18,000 
2 8,000 
4% 7,500 
2 3,000 
2 8,000 
72 12,000 
4 6,000 
2 7,000 
4* — 10,000 
4 6,000 
4% 10,000 
2 10,000 
4 8,000 


Membership 
Sen. Rep. 
35 106 
19 58 
35 100 
40 80 
35 65 
36 272 
17 35 
38 95 
§2 205 
44 49 
51 153 
50 100 
50 108 
40 125 
38 100 
39 100 
33 151 
29 123 
40 240 
32 100 
67 131 
49 140 
34 150 
56 90 

43t 
17 40 
24 399 
21 60 
24 49 
56 150 
50 120 
49 113 
33 136 
44 120 
30 60 
50 208 
44 100 
46 124 
35 75 
33 99 
31 150 
23 60 
30 246 
40 100 
46 99 
32 94 
33 100 
27 56 


Not eligible to succeed himself. 


First Wednesday after first Monday in June following organization. 


Jnicameral legislature. 


November 3, 1794 
William Cullen Bryant born. He wrote 
zanatopsis” at the age of 18. He was 
tor, and later also owner, of the New 
+k Evening Post from 1826 to his death 
1878, probably a record for continuous 
torship.—F’. P. A. 
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Meets 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 


Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Annual 


Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 


Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 


Annual 
Biennial 
Annual 
Biennial 


Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 


Biennial 
Biennial 
Annual 

Annual 

Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 


Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 
Biennial 


Limit 


on reg. 


session 
60 days 
60 days 
60 days 


“none 


none 

+ 
60 days 
60 days 
70 days 
60 days 
none 
61 days 
none 
none 
60 days 
60 days 
none 
90 days 
none 


none 
90 days 
none 
none 


60 days 
none 
60 days 
none 


none 
60 days 
none 
none 


60 days 
none 
none 


50 days 
none 
none 
none 
60 days 
none 
none 


60 days 
none 

60 days 
60 days 
60 days 
none 

40 days 


Salaries of members 
$10 per day 
$8 per day 
$1,000 for term; $1,100 for 
speaker of House 
$100 monthly during term 
$1,000 per regular session 
$300 per regular session 
$10 per day 
$6 per day 
$7 per day 
$5 per day 
$3,500 per session 
$10 per day 
$1,000 per regular session 
$3 per day 
$10 per day 
$10 per day 
$600 per session 
$5 per day 
$2,000 per year; $4,000 pres. 
Senate; $4,000 speaker House 
$3 per day 
$1,000 per regular session 
$1,000 per regular session 
$5 per day for 70 days, then $2 
per day 
$10 per day 
$800 per session 
$10 per day 
$200 per session; presiding 
officers $250 per session 
$500 per year 
$5 per day 
$2,500 per year 
$500 per session; presiding 
officers $700 per session 
$5 per day 
$1,000 per year 
$6 per day for 60 days, then $2 
per day 
$3 per day 
$3,000 per session 
$5 per day; 60 days only 
$400 per session 
$5 per day 
$4 per day 
$10 per day for 120 days; then 
$5 per day 
$4 per day 
$400 per regular session 
$720 per session 
$5 per day and mileage 
$500 per year 
$2,400 per session 
$12 per day 


On the Futility of Human Endeavor 


“Man wants but little here below.” 
Tis thus the poet* sets it; 

And, as too many of us know, 
He generally gets it. 


*Goldsmith.—F. P. A. 


Land area of continental United States 
Water. area of continental United States 


Total 
Average area of the 48 states 


Highest point: Mount Whitney, Calif? 
Lowest point: Death Valley, Calif.? 


Most northern point: Lake of the Woods extension, Minn. 


Most southern point: Cape Sable, Fla. 


Most eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine 


Most western point: Cape Alava, Wash. 


Places farthest apart: Cape-Flattery, Wash. to a point on 


the Florida coast south of Miami. 


Geographic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. 


1Inland waters only; 74,364 sq. mi. “of the U. S. waters in Great Lakes, Gulf of Mexico, etc., not includ 


in the total area, 


2The highest and lowest points in the United States are 86 miles apart. 


UNITED STATES FISHERIES RESOURCES 
Source: U.S. Department of the Interior. 


Region 
North Atlantic 


Middle Atlantic 
meal and oil. 


South Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast 


Interior U.S. 
South Pacific 
North Pacific 


Whitefish, catfish, trout. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The forests of the United States include 
over 800 different kinds of trees and still 
cover millions of acres, But since the days 
when half of the United States was forest 
the amount of forest land has decreased 
by about half and the condition of the re- 
maining forests has deteriorated badly, 
necessitating a reforestation program, 


UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC DATA Pe 


Source; U. S. Geological Survey and U. S. Bureau of the Census. i 


Fish and fish products 
Haddock, cod, flounders, herring, mackerel, lobster, 676 
oysters, clams, Fillet and frozen fish. 


Flounders, butterfish, whiting, oysters, crabs. Fish 684 


Shrimp, mullet, menhaden, Spanish mackerel, snap- 576 
pers. Fish meal and oil, canned fish. 


Sardines, tuna, canned fish. Fish meal and oil. 


Salmon, halibut, shark, crabs, oysters. Canned and 289 
frozen fish, vitamin oils. 


et 
ets a's 


2,977,128 sq. mi. 
45,259 sq. mi. 


3,076,789 sq. mi.1 


63,057 sq. mi. 
14,496 ft. 

276 ft. below sea level 
49° 23’N. lat. ‘ 
25° O7' N. lat. 
66° 57’ W. long. 

124° 44’ W. long. 


2,835 mi. 
{ 39° 50’ N. lat. 
98° 35’ W. long. 


Average 
“normal’’ catch 
in millions 
of pounds 


175 
1,173 


United States Forest Land, 1940 


(in acres) 
Old growth 100,832 ,00 
Second growth timber 112,030 ,00' 
Cordwood 100,791,006 


Fair-satisfactory restock growth 171,306,006 
Poor-nonrestocking growth 76,738,006 


Total 461,697,006 


GREAT SALT LAKE 


The Great Salt Lake, largest and best 
known salt lake in the United States, now 
covers 1,500 square miles, less than one- 
tenth its original area. The original lake 
was formed by the melting of glacial ice. 
Now, the rivers flowing into it are not 
sufficient to balance the water lost by 
evaporation and consequently the lake is 
shrinking. Its depth varies from 15 to 25 
feet. 

The saltiness of the Great Salt Lake is 


caused by the accumulation of mineral 
salts from the ‘fresh’ water of the river 
that feed it. Since only pure water evapo 
rates, these salts accumulate. The waters 0} 
the lake are believed to contain 400 million 
tons of sodium chloride (table salt) and 3 
million tons of sodium sulfate, plus othei 
chemicals. The Great Salt Lake is about 
six times as salty as the ocean. It is im 


possible for a person to sink in its den 
water. 


y 


2 THE GREAT LAKES | 

Superior Michigan Huron | Erie Ontario 
20,710 sq. mi. 22,400 sq. mi. 9,110 sq.mi. 4,990sq.mi. 3,560 sq. mi. 
11,110 sq. mi. ee es 13,900 sq.mi. 4,950sq.mi. 3,980sq. mi. 
31,820 sq. mi. 22,400 sq. mi. 23,010 Sq.mi. 9,940sq.mi. 17,540 sq. mi. 


350 mi. 307 mi, 206 mi. 241 mi. 193 mi. 
160 mi. 118 mi. 101 mi. 57 mi. 53 mi. 


602 ft. 581 ft. 581 ft. . 572 ft. 246 ft. 
1,290 ft. 923 ft. 750 ft. 210 ft. T78 ft. 


Highest, Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United States 


t ' Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 
eer ee re eh BS ee 
‘ errase 
elevation, levati 

Betate ft. Highest point Se oe Lowest point eee 
pama....... ; 500 | Cheaha Mountain..... ........... .. 2,407. | Gulf of Mexico.......... .| Sea level 
‘ona [eee 4,100 | Humphreys Peak... 5. reeee we cees 12,611 | Colorado River............ 100. 
ansas Cae 650 eee eta Hae i mers Sore 1 2.800 | Ouachita Rivers av asesvars 55 
fernid...:..... 00S PuMOURT WHINCVe se eo) Seas ee o -| 14,495 | Death Valley.... ......... 280* 
ado 2 6,800 Mount EWerkocss:.. eo woe hares 14,431 Arkansas River............ 3,350 
mecticut....... S007 seboar Mountain. 962. 222s e~ d.<cee ones 2,355 | Long Island Sound........ Sea level 
ee GO-s Centenvinle.ce sore. coe nde Se 440 | Atlantic Ocean.. ......... Sea level 
Mae 2 3! «.. POG STATON, MOUMIAIN teres ec <sieknl 3 2s oe 325 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
(a 600 | Brasstown Bald.............  .....- 4,768 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Rie os 60s 5,000 Borate Ones, coer. oe ee Wee soa 12,655 Snake River. sc sicaea ones 720 
MESES 600 | Charles Mound;.--. <2... 2.05 ¢-: 1,241 | Mississippi River.....:.... 279 
PAE cle Ses. 'a<'- 700 | Greensfork Township... ........ .-. 1,240 |) Ohio Rivers ee aie cee 316 
: See 1,100 MOM DOURGAW 5-0): bec hers degine 1,675 Mississippi River. ........ 477 
>.) A eeeeeee 2,000 On west boundary.......... ......-. 4,135 Verdigris River... ........ 700 
SEK Ye. i= 3. 750 Big Black Mountain................-- 4,150 Mississippi River.......... 257 
)' UE eee 100 | Benchmark at Athens (old)........... 469 | New Orleans.............. 5* 
| -o364eSee 600 | Mount Katahdin..................--. 5,268 Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
yland......... 350 | Backbone Mountain...... .......-.-. 3,340 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
sachusetts. ... 500 Mount Greylock’> oc; x6. stan. dew se 3,505 Atlantic Ocean.... ....... Sea level 
[Oe 900 | Porcupine Mountains................ 2.023: Wr Fake Evie): sso sae 572 
resota........ 1,200 Misquahiiiitissae tees eels Solari ie ans ieee 2,230 Lake Superior,...,....... 602 
SISSIDDI... .... 300 | Near luka, Knob triangulation station. . 806 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
+ See 800 | Taum Sauk Mountain................ 1,172) | "St Francis River, (2202 sane 230 
| See oeoee 3 400 et Granite Peake: oc.nis aati evselesiess 12,850 Kootenai River............ 1,800 
WasKan.c...-%: 2,600 | Southwest part of state............... 5,300 | Southeast corner of State... 825 
: ON 5,500 | Boundary Peak, White Mountain...... 13,145 | Colorado River............ 470 
Hampshire... 1,000 | Mount Washington.............-.+.-. 6,288 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Jersey....... DOO ae HIBNUPOME erate rotae ene nate ne i 1,801 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
Mexico...... 5,700 | North Turchaz Peak...............-- 13,306 Red” Bluffs: 22%. 20.7 eae nee 2,876 
BEG a) oye. «5.3 T0005] 5 MOUNT Marcy oo i5.ist te Soci orcitn ein + 2 5,344 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
ih Carolina. ... FOOs Ae Moun teMitChell:. = oo5 20 hoo ore «le riers 6,684 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
ih Dakota..... f900 ws Black? Bulte ei soca ss fae acer yes >= 3,468: | Pembina )/)saci.s o canee se 790 

| oa eee 850 Campbell Hil sci rise. oo is loicere ais «lelelayoye 1,550 Ohio. Rivero. dees 425 
Apia’... 6... 1,300 *|Black Mesa.....2.2.-5.--2.s00cs-0+s 4.978" | ‘Red River. <0 0. cee ree 300 
(SDSS eee 3,300 PAGHEHOOU iets eee Wala acl Ale aloes 11,253 Pacific Ocean. 2.2 aed: Sea level 
asylvania..... 1,100 Negro Mountain.............-.--++-5 3,213 Delaware River............ Sea level 
ie Island..... AA SDINTCO VEIL fade ce ck ioe fedee-'- cates 805 | Atlantic Ocean............ Sea level 
fh Carolina. ... 350 Sassafras Mountain... ......050.0-- 3,548 Atlantic Ocean..........-. Sea level 
th Dakota..... 2,200 | Harney Peak..............0.-0¢eeees 7,242 Big Stone Lake........... 962 
Wessee........ 900 | Clingmans Dome.............--.- ae 6,642 Mississippi River.......... 182 
b jabeeaaa 1,700 | Guadalupe Peak..............------- 8,751 | Gulf of Mexico............ Sea level 
SIM ce tus a). 6,100 | Kings Peak.........---..-s.seeeeeee 13,498 Beaverdam Creek.........| 2,000 
(01) ae 1,000 Mount Mansfield. 2.0.05. ate ca eulemis o's 4,393 Lake Champlain........... 95 

| 2. eee 950 MountsRogersie viens cso 2/e.siete pinta wetere- 5,719 Atlantic Ocean...........% Sea level 
nington....... 1,700 Mount Rainief eo. -e- l-nc eee ee 14,408 Pacific Ocean Wes bi sele ax Be Sea level 
> Virginia..... 1,500 Spruce Knob. see ~ nee. eeteletgee - sel! 4,860 Potomac River Sa det gaits tae 240 
RIESE) (ose .-\ 2° T0507 | Rib Hill ses 52s ee Sea a i caries os 1,940 Lake Michigan. . parsed Gor tLe, 581 
717) 5 (OR epeaS 6,700 | Cannett Peak............-+-.---++5- 13,785 Belle Fourche River........ 3,100 
enamine Denna es Niresee Souk TS eee 


selow sea level. 
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Climate of Selected U. S. Cities 
Source; Climate and Man, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Growing 
Temperature, °F. season, 
City Jan. avg. July avg. Maximum Minimum days 
Alabama 
Birmingham............. Gripaccone 46.5 80.0 107 —10 240 
MGDHG RINE eetiy. ch uise este oe <dee 52.8 81.6 103 —1 298 
Arizona 
TUCSORE See cat cicidipievesoe oo ieiciale2 49.6 85.1 111 6 245 
Arkansas 
PETGIROCK AS siteciacue rs ececss : 42.6 81.2 110 —12 241 
‘California 
CLESCENEGItVMteh 2 Ax. /e/cle he hese eels 45.9 59.3 102 19 230 
BOSANGEIOS 2 illo cue idle’ s osteo 54.2 70.5 109 28 359 
SAH ERRANCISCOR MS. vcls-bs Sex fleas cies 49.8 58.9 101 27 356 
‘Colorado 
ENCE AN CITT, bike cies s cade 32.0 72.5 105 —29 171 
Grande HACUOM ts oc: 8 he cence 25.0 77.9 105 —21 191 
‘Connecticut 
Harbordiasa ge chet cess, bicta ae.c's « 27.9 72.5 101 —24 182 
Florida 
IWAN Meenee ane Shavcuvone:. siois carn aces 68.0 81.7 96 27 Red 
NAPA RAR oc cis.c5 Glace wissen ss oie 61.8 81.6 98 19 348 
IRGVAWESt@n tha fates tele cics sicAmnce « 69.9 83.2 100 41 ake 
Georgia 
SECERIE) DS coneeee SBR eS ROn Eee 52.7 81.2 105 8 273 
LAE TT 32 loc eee aOR eee nee 44.0 78.5 103 —8 231 
4daho 
Boisewancnees seas s ate s\ne cies css ste Se 30.4 74.2 121 —28 177 
Allinois 
GHIGA LOMA ray Nin ee inf aetee cour ae 25.7 73.9 105 —23 196 
SSI DONOIGKBETS Aa fs aos sects Sine ses 28.2 78.0 110 —24 194 
Indiana 
pdiananoliseeer= voces. ores ac. 29.5 76.3 106 —25 192 
flowa 
RoreDadvelna) ien.ccccecse ett Lies 74.4 110 —35 152 
‘Kansas 
UD OKA Maha se sce. ricisciece «task 29.5 79.5 114 —25 195 
Kentucky 
PGXEICLON ME aes.) Soca ceac ote ask 34.1 76.4 108 —20 189 
Louisiana 
NOWOTIQANS: 6 tssk.caco ces osc ckoce Soeo 80.1 102 7 292 
Maine 
BATIQOIMOMIIAE trcicat Sereno sie a Fe eos 22.9 70.8 104 —28 150 
‘Massachusetts 
BOSE Se Sod oss dacike'ee oles wince 29.8 72.4 104 —18 199 
Michigan 
SAU SU MALO ga. Sats velcies oes bos 14.2 64.1 98 —37 142 28.85 — 
Da OGM enh sees) asa ste oe 25.5 73.1 105 —24 177 31.04 
Minnesota 
IMTHICADDIS tec eit ciate ots ce nec c.e cis lsu 73.2 108 —34 171 27.31 
Mississippi F 
BEGKSON Mat xc ation. 2 oes dea e 49.0 81.5 107 3 234 51.29% 
Missouri ; 
BAUSAGIOILY Mercer iach he one can 30.2 80.0 113 —22 204 35.73 
Sim LOUI SMe eee ayaa ec cee 4, 32.9 80.2 110 —22 210 36.67 — 
Montana a 
Hiplenamretrmmn ceca ecg nen a: 20.2 65.7 103 —42 153 12.54 
Nebraska ; 
Ghia aeeeeeeT eis ttn ety, 23.7 78.1 114 =32 189 25.49 
MO platters Mente ne ee 25.2 75.4 108 —35 160 18.20 © 
Nevada } 
ROOM Ces Sh es er secteg es a205 71.0 106 —19 155 7.13 
New Hampshire > 
Concord e-arer an enes ee ee 22.0 69.7 102 —32 153 36.24 — 
New Jersey 
AMARUCICITY Rots ea tomes nr eis 34.8 72.9 104 —49 215 40.91 © 
New Mexico ‘ 
AIDUGUGFQUO ne estes oe. 2 te in aie 34.1 76.7 104 —10 198 8.40 © 
:" 


fats 


Please Almana 


Growing 


3 Annual 
i Temperature, °F. season, rectpiiae 
mo Jan. avg. * July avg. Maximum Minimum days tion, in. 
Albany ER rds ae cette hs 174 33.11 
| a ree 180 32.77 
WRG Fe a ons ce oes Se ane Se 211 41.63 
h Carolina 
EN Un e205, woes amvie Soates « 201 40.97 « 
h Dakota 
| ask SA 140 15.43 
, 203. 31.89 
(S.-C Ss alge 187 34.10: 
a 
POMIAROTEY Se ctx nia cis 2s oct a 224 31.15, 
0. 5 Sot ee 263 39.43) 
sylvania 
EU ee 183 34.77 
| LLATESS Bi aoe eee 211 41.86 
Carolina 
CLISUT ogee ee 285 40.26 
Dakota 
oo), Se eee 161 16.21 
ee 
po OSS a 214 44.77 
5 
SMES VINO MeL co cotee veces. 53 330 26.26 
1 OLN. oh ea lie 244 33.60; 
L URS. ee 238 8.56, 
| 0 1s eS 6B aa Ap oa Sea Bee arn 205 20.96 
PMG OILY ein scis cigix.cs ois cs sé 192 15.79) 
nia 
| UL oc eee eee 242 40.45 
ington 
1S TND 2 a an ee a 255 31.80: 
| DOATTE 0 ieh ene ae eee 184 14.62 
insin 
| OSD o ohh Sepa eee 171 30.60 
ing 
ag Ee fais no ots ceive Sis oye’ 3 133 14.99 
idal Shore Lines of the U. 3 State Mainland Islands Total 
state Mainland Islands Total Californias: sac. $c. 1,264 291 1,555 . 
DiCQON Goa netec eae 429 60 489 
| aa fe Oe Se Washington............. 1,037 684 1,721 
fampshire. ........ ‘ 
| oe 421 250 671 Pacific Coast........ 2,730 1,035 3,765 
WMSIOHGsc...2-0--- 118 100 218 ViGtal Sree deine setters et siae 11,936 9,926 21,862 
BGNCHE, 90.26. ess 126 18 144 
‘(ie ee 31 798 829 
> ee 392 368 760 - ' 
| 2a re ee 13 Boundaries of the United States 
2D A ee 140 14 154 > 7 
i eae 770 275 1,045 Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 
) so pe BOOdga eae ; op a a Boundaries Miles 
eGarolina..........- 04: , b 
|. 2 eo 281 960 1241 Northern: Canada and Great Lakes 3,987 
166 727 893 Southern: 
714 507 1,221 Gulf of Mexico 
5,565 6,114 11,679 tidal coastline Nob 5,654 
174 117 291 Mexican boundary 2,013 
Le es 2,08 Eastern: Atlantic tidal coastline 5,565 
1,122 591 1,713 Western: Pacific tidal coastline 2,730 
973 709 1,682 
3,641 2,777 6,418 Total 17,936. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 


The National Park System of the United States, administered by the National Par 
Service, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 169 ar 
containing approximately 20,500,000 acres in federal ownership. Started with 

establishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only 
most extraordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and il 
Alaska and Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic ¢ 
prehistoric importance or scientific interest, 

The number and extent of the various types of areas which comprise the sys 


as of May 18, 1946, are as follows: 


2 175. ants dian as 
information Please A 


Lands within 
exterior — 


boundarie 
Federal land, | not federally 
Type of area Number acres owned, acr 
MIDNAMEAL US MAAS LGR «, 4(d/< a Fuv a a-01.0,0 0 «a 46st 9» ince, ott Pave ig ald oie Some Rei ao ae 27 11,060,698.50 
PUPSEMTAIM SHOT CALIDAD RS 207s, Sorcrec ees walcivn lata ep tiyscd alage trate tis abaers ieteelary aide 4 8,155.55 
MU ALOTEHIMRIVOUTE TE FUSE etc eisai viaes See « sa. oie\ ait acne at ofmid wevetnialale s A Aels soe ae on ales 86 9,286,512.05 
PABORAPTAIHL ANY DOUKG tetas so ck agree eh oaron Gedling arnopende nlaae Gem eae ll 23,983.44 j 
GIES AMNeL ON CIG PATKSen.. 5 as > fetes vice delete ants Siete celsbied oe Res san ele oe 1 684.44 | 0.2) Joa 
MIPAEAIRDATLIOH OIL SHOSCAG ieee x. ote Seve oath ateiNore: Faw SA, e oeislcdiatete bee ates «5 7 248.32 
PP ERATEABIPSL NT IENSITOS Ee, hateti sw clei cote ele Sal Ke aaa ‘ole seve olarats aia sree oe cotta alt ree 10 8,176.33 
PASEO ELA OTANI SSO eps aixin vhs BPR oy eam eckcahe eiaiatdials eal enle weal’ © ots 9 2,004.63 
PUPINGIABEOSIECRITOS GEE 80 ono iyo 5'o,aln -soaloial Aid Sclais dames Vida, Wea Kiera eleg 10 217.01 
BRTSORTEDAL WAV SERIE VIE CF Eicieisiereie © 215 m0le CAINE nie, sty  viarnie olor obelaleiatanslpeier eetg 3 55,019.05 
MMU ATLAMMAL KS tenes cls, arc csc c 3 Mc states anlels ota AL neice es mie ase ales alors 1 27,790.36 ) 
Bt EMME IS Each Gy cis ov icine aw cislngsalse H9 eels aah aclcetieasas sie ce 169 20,473,489.68 611,082.50 


The most widely known areas in the system are listed in the following table: 


Name, location and 
year established 


Glacier (Montana), 1910 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 1919........ 
Great Smoky Mountains (North Caro- 


lina-Tennessee), 1930 


Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936 


Mount McKinley (Alaska), 1917 
Mount Rainier (Washington), 1899. .... 


Olympic (Washington), 1938 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado), 1915...... 


Sequoia (California), 1890............ 


Shenandoah (Virginia), 1935.......... 


Yellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 
Idaho), 1872 


Yosemite (California), 1890 


FIOMIGUTAN) MILO oe es adae oh eerinre 


National Parks 


Area in 
U. S.-owner- 
ship, acres 


997,486.80 


645,084.31 


460,882.46 


50,547.51 


1,939,199.04 
241,219.92 


848,212.30 
252,625.87 
385,100.13 


193,472.98 
2,213,206.55 


756,294.65 


94,241.06 


Outstanding characteristics 


Superb Rocky Mountain scenery with numerous glaciers and lake 
forms part of the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park 
established on May 2, 1932. : 

Mile-deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long, of which 0! 
miles are within the park; fantastically eroded and colored ro 
masses. “j 

Loftiest range east of the Black Hills and one of the oldest land a 
on earth. Outstandingly diversified and luxuriant plant life, offer 
of extraordinary size. y 

Historic series of underground passages, 150 miles of which have be 
explored; beautiful limestone formations; river 360 feet bene 
surface; famous for over a century. 

Mount McKinley, highest mountain in North America; large glacier 
of the Alaska Range; caribou and mountain sheep. j 

Greatest single-peak glacial system in the United States, radiat 
from the summit and slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forest 

Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest. , 

One of the most magnificent and diversified sections of the Rock} 
Mountains, with 65 named peaks more than 10,000 feet high. d 

Great groves of giant sequoia trees, world’s largest and probabil 
oldest livi g things; magnificent High Sierra scenery, includin 
Mount Whitney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

Tree-covered mountains in the heart of the Blue Ridge; scenic Skylim 
Drive; panoramic views of historic Virginia. 4 

World's greatest geyser area, with 3,000 geysers and hot springs 
spectacular falls and canyon of the Yellowstone River; one of tf 
world’s greatest wildlife sanctuaries. ; 

Mountainous region of unusual beauty; Yosemite and other inspif 
gorges with sheer granite cliffs; spectacular waterfalls; three gro 
of giant sequoias. 4 

Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah’s dramatic desert af 


canyon country; erosional formations of great height and spectac 
lar carving. : 


_ Name, location and 
_ year established 


‘McHenry (Maryland), 1939....... 47.64 
rge Washington’s Home (Virginia), 393.68 
330 

y's Victory Memorial (Ohio), 1936 14.25 


ysburg (Pennsylvania), 1895 2,488.17 
Lz (Virginia), 1926 1,310.41 
‘h (Tennessee), 1894 3,717.59 
sburg (Mississippi), 1899 1,323.56 


National Military Parks 


Outstanding characteristics _ 


Fortified settlement established in 1736 by Oglethorpe as English 
outpost against Florida Spaniards. 

The successful defense of this fort on Sept. 13-14, 1814, inspired the 
writing of our national anthem. 

Memorial mansion and gardens on the site of Washington’s home, 
Mount Vernon. 

At Put-in Bay Commodore Perry won greatest naval battle of War 
of 1812; commemorates century of peace between the United 
States and Canada. 

Most spectacular display of petrified wood known in the world; Indian 
ruins and petroglyphs; portion of colorful Painted Desert. 

Colossal copper statue on Bedloe’s Island; a gift of the French Govern- 

ment; commemorates alliance of France and America during 

American Revolution; universal symbol of freedom and democracy. 


Battlefield that marks the turning point of the Confederacy; portion 
of battleground dedicated as burial ground by President Lincoln in 
his famous Gettysburg Address. 

Scene of the ‘Battle of the Crater’ and of the longest siege in the 
history of the United States, 1864-1865; about 100 miles of well- 
preserved earthworks 

Natural park embracing the battlefield of Shiloh near Pittsburg Land- 
ing (1862) which prepared the way for Grant's successful siege of 
Vicksburg; also well-preserved Indian mounds. 

Remarkably preserved fortifications of 47-day siege of Vicksburg 
(1863), which gave the North control of the Mississippi River. 


National Historic Sites 


»ta Campaign (Georgia), 1944 20.96 
wal Hall Memorial (New York), 49 
89 

© of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New 33.23 
Tk), 1944 

i hiladelphia Custom House (Penn- 0.79 


wvania), 1939 


rbilt Mansion (New York), 1940 211.65 


» where Lincoln died (District of 0.05 


mbia), 1896 
evil Hill Monument (North Caro- 314.40 
), 1927 
Mansion (Virginia), 1925 .50 
n Memorial (District of Colum- 61 
», 1922 
& Rushmore (South Dakota), 1929 1,686.40 
is Jefferson Memorial (District 1.2 
Solumbia), 1943 
ngton Monument (District of Co- 37 


bia), 1885 


National Memorials 


Marks significant points on the route of Sherman’s march from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, prelude to the ‘‘March to the Sea,’”’ which 
finally trisected the Confederacy. 

On this spot, the site of the present Federal Subtreasury Building, 
stood the famous Federal Hall, the first seat of the new Federal 
Government, and the scene of many momentous events in the early 
days of the Republic. 

Fine home in the ‘‘Hudson River bracketed’’ style; birthplace, home 
and “Summer White House’ of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


This building, completed in 1824, is one of the finest American ex- 


amples of Greek revival architecture; famous as the Second. Bank 
of the United States, which figured prominently in the historic 
controversy between President Andrew Jackson and the Whigs 
over national banking policies. 
Mansion and grounds of the late Frederick W. Vanderbilt overlooking 
the Hudson River. 


Lincoln died here on April 15, 1865. Has been refurnished to give 
atmosphere of a typical home of the 1860's. 

Site of the first sustained flight by a heavier-than-air machine, made 
by Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

Splendid antebellum home of Robert E. Lee, commander in chief of 
the Confederate Army. 

Classical structure of great beauty with a seated figure, 20 feet high, 
of the Great Emancipator. 

Colossal figures carved on the face of Mount Rushmore, delineating 
the features of four great Presidents: George Washington,«Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Circular colonnaded structure or rotunda in classic style introduced in 
this country by Jefferson; on interior walls are four panels with 
inscriptions based upon writings of Jefferson. 

Built in commemoration of George Washington, this monument in 
the form of an obelisk, is 555 feet high. 
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National Battlefield Sites a 


Area in bh s. 
ership, 
Name and location OW exes < Pertinent data 

Antietam (Maryland), 1890 183.32 | Scene of the battle which brought to an end Lee's first invasion 
the North in 1862; includes avenues, monument plots, and 
mands a view of the Burnside Bridge and the sunken road 
“bloody lane.” 5 

White Plains (New York), 1926 .00 | Memorials showing the positions held by Washington's army at th 


Battle of White Plains in 1776. 


Battleground Cemeteries 
(Number: 10; total area: 217.01 acres) 


Antietam (Maryland) 11.36 The cemetery is divided into segments, each representing a Stat 
Interments: 4,833 (unidentified, 1,836). : 

‘Battleground (District of Columbia) 1.03 On Georgia Ave., between Van Buren and Whittier Sts. Intermeni 
44. 

Fort Donelson (Tennessee), 1867 15.34 Interments: 684. 

Fredericksburg (Virginia), 1865 12.00 Interments: 15,260. 

Gettysburg (Pennsylvania), 1863 15.55 Interments: 3,785. 

Poplar Grove (Virginia), 1866 8.72 Cemetery is on camping ground of the 50th Regiment of New ¥ 
Engineers. Interments: 6,265 (unidentified, 2,163). 

Shiloh (Tennessee), 1866 10.25 Burial place of men who fell at battle of Shiloh and the surrou 
area. Interments: 3,653 (unidentified, 2,417). 

Stones River (Tennessee), 1865 20.09 Interments: 6,179 (unidentified, 2,560). 

‘Vicksburg (Mississippi), 1865 119.76 Two miles north of city on Highway 61. Includes many who died 
a radius of 150 miles from Vicksburg during the War between # 
States. Interments: 17,450 (unidentified, 12,911). 

Yorktown (Virginia), 1866 2.91 Interments: 2,204 (unidentified, 1,446). 


Elevations of Leading 


Health or Pleasure Resorts 


Location Feet Location 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 4,950 Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire 0) 
Asheville, North Carolina 1,985 Las Vegas, New Mexico 6,71 
Atlanta, Georgia 1,032 Little Rock, Arkansas 3 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 21 Los Angeles, California 


Bar Harbor, Maine 240 Luray, Virginia 

‘Carlsbad, New Mexico 3,102 Marfa, Texas 4,68 
‘Carson City, Nevada 4,660 Miami, Florida 

Chautauqua Lake, New York 1,308 Monterey, California : 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 6,060 Moosehead Lake, Maine 1j 
Coeur d’Alene Lake, Idaho 2,131 Natural Bridge, Virginia 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 5,980 Niagara Falls, New York 

‘Concord, New Hampshire 244 Oneida Lake, New York 

Crawford Notch, New Hampshire 1,891 Palm Beach, Florida 

Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 350 Pasadena, California 

Denver, Colorado 5,280 Pensacola, Florida 

Flagstaff, Arizona 6,894 Phoenix, Arizona 1 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 5,748 Reno, Nevada 4 
‘Grand Canyon Hotel, Arizona 6,866 St. Petersburg, Florida 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 607 Salt Lake City, Utah 4 
Hot Springs, South Dakota 3,443 San Angelo, Texas 1 
Hot Springs, Virginia 2,195 San Antonio, Texas 

Jackson Lake, Wyoming 6,733 San Bernardino, California p 
Keene, New Hampshire 487 Santa Barbara, California 

Lake Champlain, New York 95 Sante Fe, New Mexico 6 
Lake Erie 572 Saranac Lake, New York 1 
Lake George, New York 322 Saratoga Springs, New York 

Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey 926 Schroon Lake, New York 

Lake Huron 581 Sebago Lake, Maine 

Lake Michigan 581 Skyland, Virginia 3 
Lake Ontario 246 Tampa, Florida i 
Lake Placid, New York 1,864 Tucson, Arizona 2 
Luke Superior 602 Tupper Lake, New York 1 
Lake Tahoe, California-Nevada 6,225 White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 1,91 


| Please Almanac 


N applicant for naturalization must 
. have been lawfully admitted to the 
ited States for permanent residence. A 
son cannot become a citizen if he has 
mn admitted for temporary stay only or if 
has entered the United States illegally 
A stowaway or as a deserting seaman or 
erwise without examination, 


Mmder the laws now in force, only per- 
s belonging to the white race, the 
ro race, the Chinese race, and races 
ive to North and South America may 
ome citizens by naturalization. 


the first step toward becoming a citizen 
Oo make a declaration of intention, com- 
nly called taking out the first paper. 
applicant for the first paper musi be at 
‘6 18 years old and may take out the 
5 paper at any time after arrival as a 
manent resident but cannot apply for 
second paper until he has lived in the 
ited States for a specified number of 
rs. An alien may apply for the first 
er at any place but must apply for 
second paper in a naturalization court 
she district in which he lives. 


person cannot become a citizen until 
s to carry on an ordinary conversation 
English and write his name (unless 
isically unable to talk or write). 


Then applying for the first paper, an ap- 
ant must fill out Form N-300 and take 
mail it to the Immigration and Nat- 
lization Service together with three 
y¥ 2 inch photographs. The photographs 
st have been taken within 30 days of 
date of the application and must have 
‘ght background, be unmounted, and 
be retouched. They must show head 
shoulders only, front view, without 


he law requires that every alien be 
sstered and have an alien registration 
1. Anyone who does not have such a 
i must take steps to get one from the 
“est Immigration and Naturalization 
ce, The alien registration number must 
‘shown on Form N-300. 


person who was admitted as an im- 
rant on or after July 1, 1928, but be- 
August 27, 1940, should also have in 
possession an “immigrant identifica- 
_ card”; that is, a small green card 
“ing his photograph, description, and 
ain other information, 
fter the Government receives and 
sks the Form N-300, the applicant is 
‘fied as to when and where to get the 

paper. The clerk of the court fills 
the first paper, the declaration of in- 
ion, using the information the ap- 
ant gave in Form N-300. The applicant 
‘t sign the first paper before the clerk 


_A Brief Summary of Naturalization Requirements and Procedure 
Source; Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


of the court and swear that the statements 
in it are true. 


The applicant pays $3 to the clerk of 
the court for the declaration of intention. 


The first paper does not make an ap- 
plicant a citizen, but it serves as proof 
of his lawful residence and is the first step 
toward citizenship. Many jobs are not open 
to aliens unless they have taken out a 
first paper. A first paper is good for only 
seven years. If an alien has not applied for 
his second paper before the end of seven 
years, he must take out another first 
paper if he wishes to become naturalized. 


Some persons may apply for their second 
paper without having taken out a first 
paper and without having to reside in the 
United States five years. Among them are 
the following: 


The husband or wife of a citizen of the 
United States. 


A person 21 years old, but not yet 22, 
who came to the United States before he 
was 16 and has lived here ever since. 


A person who lived in the United States 
for at least five years immediately before 
July 1, 1920, and who, because of misin- 
formation, had reason to believe that he 
was a citizen. 


A person who serves in time of war in 
the Army or Navy of the United States 
and, in certain circumstances, a person 
who serves in the Army, Navy, or mer- 
chant marine of the United States in time 
of peace. 

The procedure for filing a petition for 
naturalization and becoming a citizen is 
commonly called taking out the second pa- 
per. An alien who is required to have a 
first paper may file his petition for na- 
turalization as soon as his first paper is 
two years old, provided by that time he 
has lived in the United States continu- 
ously for five years. One must apply for 
the second paper before the first paper is 
seven years old. 

An applicant must be at least 20 years 
old to file a declaration of intention with 
the petition. An alien filing under a sec- 
tion not requiring a declaration of inten- 
tion may file a petition upon reaching the 
age of 18. 

If a child under 18 has not derived 
citizenship through his parents, and one 
of the parents is a citizen, that parent may 
file a petition in behalf of the child with- 
out a first paper. 

An applicant must be able to carry on 
an ordinary conversation in English and 
to sign his name (unless physically un- 
able to talk or to write). Some courts re- 
quire that an applicant for a second paper 


must be able to read English; the appli- 
cant should find out whether the court 
in his district has such a requirement. 


An applicant must have lived continu- 
ously in the United States for the num- 
ber of years required by law; for aliens 
who are required to have a first paper, 
that is five years; they must have lived at 
least the last six months of that five-year 
period in the state where they apply for 
the second paper. For wives and husbands 
of citizens of the United States and some 
of the other aliens who do not need a 
first paper it means one, two, or three 
years, depending on the date of marriage 
or other facts of the case. Such persons 
should get further information on this 
point from the nearest Immigration and 
Naturalization Office. 

An applicant must be a person of good 
moral character. A person who has a 
criminal record, especially if it is a recent 
one, may not be able to become a citizen. 


The applicant will be asked questions 
about the history, government, and con- 
stitution of the United States. The federal 
government has textbooks on citizenship 
to assist applicants for naturalization in 
preparing to answer these questions. In 
many places the public schools conduct 
citizenship classes. These textbooks are 
furnished free for the use of applicants 
for naturalization who are attending such 
classes or who are studying under the su- 
pervision of public-school officials. A list 
of these books may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the nearest Immigration and 
Naturalization office. Persons who are not 
attending public-school classes may pur- 
chase the books at a very small cost from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DiC; 

Application for a second paper must be 
made in the district in which the appli- 
cant lives, Application must be made on 


Naturalization Statistics, 1907 to 1945 


Source; Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
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information Picare -Alr : 


Form N-400, which may be obtained fre 
a clerk of the court, a social agency, or 1 
nearest Immigration and Naturalizatic 
Office. 

The applicant must send Form N-400 1 
the nearest Immigration and Natural 
tion office and must enclose with it thre 
signed photographs of himself, and hi 
first paper, unless he is among those w 
do not need a first paper. 

The applicant will be notified by 
Immigration and Naturalization offic 
when and where to come for his first heal 
ing. The applicant must take with hiz 
two citizen witnesses to this hearing. J 
naturalization examiner questions the! 
separately to make sure the applica 
meets the requirements of the naturaliza 
tion laws. If the examiner is satisfied tha 
the applicant does, he helps him file | 
petition for naturalization. At this time thi 
applicant pays $8 to the clerk of the co 
for the petition and the certificate of naj 
uralization. 

Not less than thirty days after the pet 
tion was filed, the applicant is notified & 
appear in the naturalization court for 
final hearing to renounce allegiance ft 
the foreign government and to take 4ai 
oath of allegiance to the United States. ~ 

Most judges do not interrogate app 
cants at this hearing, since a naturalize 
tion examiner has already done so, and th 
judge usually follows the examiner 
recommendation in regard to an applicam 

The examiner may recommend that 
application for citizenship be granted, d 
nied, or put off until the applicant is bette 
prepared. If the examiner recommen 
that the petition be denied, notice of thi 
recommendation is sent to the applic 
before the case is put on the court calen 
dar for final hearing. The applicant maj 
ask to be examined by the judge in co 
if he feels that the examiner’s recon 
mendation is not just. 


Declara- 
tions Petitions filed Aliens naturalized 
Period filed Civilian Military Total Civilian Military Totai 
OUI tORES LOM titty cinie Seve wks 526,322 164: 036.22 164,036 TU 7/38 eee 11,7 
1911 to 1920 OME Nee seivles Goi. .| 2,686,909 1,137,084 244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 1 128,9 
POST O MOS O fetes ee ate sels 0 oe 2,709,014 1,827,073 57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 1,773.1 
MOSTO RIGO Gee vai we oh cores 1,369,479 1,612,411 24,702 1,637,113 1,498,573 19,891 1,518, 
(ea ie 220429 bs 8277 907 «eee ies 277,807 275.747 «1547 ~~ 298 
UIC V AY Se Mec A ene ae ae 221,796 341,979 1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 270, 
ICE ae ARR as a as 115,664 338,885 38,240 377,125 281,459 37,474 318,93 
Ee Sele Sie ot Set i ee 42,368 275,486 50,231 325,717 392,766 49,213 4419 
OA Dieuiste airs rahe, a creek 31,195 172,905 23,012 195,917 208,707 22,695 231 
TORT TO 94D ed utaroses te dean’ 635,146 1,407,062 112,99] 1,520,053 1,427,441 112,531 1,539,9 
UPL EV ES CAN LS TALS Sea baie oP a SAE 7,926,870 6,147,666 439,197 6,586 863 5,639,403. 432,928 6,072, 


r ‘ies wei ores meds gee te eb pee 

ligration by Country of Origin, 1871 to 1945 

Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
(Figures are totals, not annual averages.) 


Total 
1871 1891 1911 
to 1890 to 1910 to 1930 to 1940 ton 19d8 Prac 
_ 2 S200 Se See 27,398 59,802 49 592 4,817 2,479 160,634 
BRON oh a terensrassclncrinces) | | nes: 39,440 25,478 938 162 66,018 f 
ts Rees Os pee | re te 105,620 14,393 753 120,766 “a 
BEE Faery ars ct c)aistoin ? xis waive are we 119,903 115,516 74,413 2,559 532 335,557 et: 
abn te ee eee 17,447 2,146 395 19,988 
abe eee 122,670 104,149 111,507 12,623 11,020 606,018 
Ee cee thins sais 1,082,386 604,743 407,364 21,756 13,101 2,654,292 
22 ange SOC eee ee 237,433 164,657 238,138 6,887 705 734,479 
(3 bao Roe eee 19,271 28,021 26,119 735 139 86,533 
ots 153 2 eee 16,310 67 ae eet oe 793,741 
_. Raa eee 2,171,152 746,650 556,147 6,836 6,028,787 
gi 426,688 2,737,973 set} BE Se eee 
Nee 2 «vie bio ceo oho : ,737, (473.373 7,861 732 144, 
6nd Secke aaa eee 2,518 183,498 235,285 9,119 1,073 431,681 
io 5 Be ee 1,092,353 727,481 366,772 13,167 1,059 4,593,167 
hot SSSR 363,068 2,697,770 1,564,839 68,028 935 4,720,158 
PRE ea nw cicada ose 70,242 75,020 70,666 7,150 1,160 254,919 
~ oe 68 Ape ee ee 271,909 285,520 134,926 4,740 700 805,555 
2 Loe ER 6 Renee See ae 64,776 96,720 232,547 17,026 1,675 416,430 
ortugal _. o.a8t 32 a ae see 31,060 96,657 119,726 3,329 2,934 258,978 
1 Ea ea 6,359 64,758 80,957 3,871 38) 157,326 
SRE roe eS als ae-0/somosc cass gneve 9,685 36,666 97,569 3,258 1,215 171,338 
YL. Sade Sete 507,698 475,760 192,323 3,966 884 1,218,332 
57 DT pe SE Red eee 110,281 66,101 52,767 5,512 2,155 297,838 
PUEIIIENI ODO 5-0) --.(5 5.5 4,5 c's.00. 0 ar ecaiers 1,899 83,602 69,336 737 133 156,006 
nion of Soviet Socialist Rep.............. 252,566 2,102,596 982,943 1,356 192 3,343,539 
EEE ee eS. Asin. seca Gt eneed oe Qs Foe hie 50,952 5,835 425 57,212 
PRIEPERODO SL Oo ave wren adel sobs ose ee sy 1,683 787 31,094 8,865 1,291 43,855 
| nO)Ch abe SoS SSeS aS Saar eee 7,009,308 11,593,954 6,854,417 348,289 53,066 32,677,701 
| Sco: SASS Sdgg oO Re ae eEan eee 184,912 35,404 51,185 4,928 1,368 383,541 
SNE PRS oe oe eclae oe c o ginle otek Pao a's ae 1,886 496 345 10,218 
SRP et skin elation cide saisinee « 2,419 155,739 117,299 1,948 358 277,949 
MMCOMEI ASIEN ye co ono aiaie ele Siaisin's 2,287 104,192 98,554 328 111 205,474 
NEMAS Se asiot jetca'> v cieisie.e = omicig avs one 2,585 19,468 22,921 7,644 1,186 44,725 
SE bit o.4ce bene SSene Spree pe aeeas 192,203 314,803 291,845 15,344 3,368 921,907 
sr Countries: 
| neh (SRR osteo eee eee 1,215 7,718 14,729 1,750) ache ee 
astralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand..... 16,903 14,715 20,647 2281 Oi a 
»nada and Newfoundland{f............. 776,944 182,537. 1,666,700 108527) ul) avin hayes Rie ett rena 
STAI AMENICATL jo. os cee ce ese tien oes 561 8,741 32,928 5 861 A.W. tan oats 
exicott...... Pes Stk etek ses teese 7,075 47,613 678,291 22,319 '1-" 022 eco aee 
MEMACTICA MENT RL [ee ect on Scie eae imei tle are 31 25... sg Gia epee ee 
acific Islands (not specified)............. 6,585 2,274 1,506 780) 9. Oe ee aes 
BPATIONICALT cite cs cishive sass es esis a's 3,432 18,355 84,114 7.803." res ea 
CL ACISRSS US So tie rele ear eA eiererr 42,999 140,614 198,323 15,5025 Se Se nao te 
BRTEOUTIUHICS 25 eyo deie o boa's acl eine eseaie 1,579 47,586 1375) 55 Sane es 2 eee 
BEMRECOUNTICST | onto sicisie nin's b°=ce/e 0.0i0's 857,293 470,153 2,698,644 1645798 "0.8 os te ae : 
(LOS YG 8,058,804 2,887,552 9,844,906 528,431 56,434 33,599,608 i 


|. area anaan EERE SRT 
Includes Serbia and Montenegro prior to 1920. Austria included with Germany after 1937. 

“rom 1899 te 1919, Poland is included with Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia. 

Meluded in ‘‘All other countries’”’ in 1892. 

Encluded in “‘All other countries’’ in 1892; in ‘‘Other Asia’’ in 1893 and 1894. : 
immigrants from Canada, Newfoundland, and Mexico not reported from 18386 to 1893, inclusive. F 
Cncluded in “All other countries’? in 1892 and 1893. 


Tncludes 32,897 persons returning to their homes in the United 
sded in immigration statistics as nonimmigrants; prior to that 
mce they came. 


States. After 1906, such aliens have been 
year, aliens were recorded by countries K 


wings , nee ai wba Fs Petter ena 
Us Foreign-born Population by Country of Birth 


Foreign-born white Pe 
Country of birth 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1930 


Northwestern Europe 


: Erie i Ueker GHbe OU nOrr Wiiaiie SPgene 840,513 876,455 812,828 808,684 621,975 5.8 
4 OULU N MM ain ez. vsrs.caels vsleaa’s 233,524 261,034 254,567 354,323 279,321 25 
a WES i ae A i tes eee 93,586 82,479 67,066 Rr beer “| 
4 Northern: Wfeland).o. .cctcenes se reac 8, ; ; 
= Irish Free State (Eire).............. \ 1,615,459 1,352,155 1,037,233 res 572,031 | 53 
% IRGIMVAN ein eats hie: os ota, o's vole aphegtie fo 336,388 403,858 363,862 347,852 262,088 25 
aa! SEIT ht aly Cen eae) Sep 582,014 665,183 625,580 eye beret is 
bs IDOHINETIO sine als catatiepfivia cada «3 179,474 ; ) 
‘ HBG MIUCIteRAe Tgtaisisic cl ai;aa soe siecee « } 153,690 181,621 189,154 { 2,764 2,104 ll 
: PRTIGHATIUS im Gtiiost aviars 2 ciakiiows os. 94,931 120,053 131,766 133,133 111,064 1.0 
BOS Ue, Pair ien tists ows oar 29,757 49,397 62,686 64,194 53,958 5 
RUUD ITD UL enee tee tiieea avis vse eroicie'~ ase 3,031 3,068 12,585 9,048 ~ 6,886 Jl 
RRIZOUIALIG gee ets viciectte aie «pale! ace oe 115,593 124,834 118,659 113,010 88,293 8 
EAROGRME OR iccie tes ganceets teins se 104,197 117,236 152,890 135,265 102,930 1.0 
Central Europe 9 "™" "SPRITE ait Nath a A ES {Er + eons —— 
FECTINLT Ma tvo Sega OC La eae 2,663,418 2,311,085 1,686,102 1,608,814 1,237,772} 11.5 
POLBU PES epiaiciivss sie ce civeit ca slejne © 383,407 937,884 1,139,978 1,268,583 903,479 9.1 
FER HUSHIUARIAMA. See tins ttilacecel) . PMCs n pees 362,436 491,638 319,971 3.5 
q RUSULA Se pertiriria sieltisie saa ows cce.sis.+ 2+ 432,798 845,506 575,625 370,914 479,906 Zi 
, ISAUY fete ies. oso okscttienae ess 145,714 495,600 397,282 274,450 290,228 2.0 
om MURCIA UUM RENIN its iu yccrcs chs] kh. Mieveithy. Mey Weenies 169,437 211,416 161,093 15 
a Eastern Europe —~*sesxemmperrpstegetye A ans 
*: UESEL UBS RSE SD oa Se |e 1,040,884 8.2 
4 LEAL V GMT Retittrssc cheia niece ose neo 1,400,489 20,673 18,636 li 
4 CIOL i ak 423,726 1,184,382 3,550 A178 
MEH UDINE ac uiciclg nies «che wena. s vee 135,068 193,606 165,771 1.4 
PAUANOMMAR AEN «in bi dan'as soda eicelns ae ae 62,641 129,669 149,824 142,478 117,210 1.0 
, HLITTE ie ache Ines ee eee 15,032 65,920 102,823 146,393 115,940 1.0 
r COED, catia. QS DER aR ODER AOAC g ELI Meee 11,453 10,477 9,399 8,888 1 
~ THOYRGW IMUBUTOPG!L eo). ne ce aate cere 9,910 32,221 5,284 2,257 4,412 
Southern Europe 
OT DRCBMMETET TG apc aiceias Py eecicncene 8,515 101,264 175,972 174,526 163,252 1.2 
CEN 8 ie en 484,027 1,343,070 1,610,109 1,790,424 1,623,580] 12.8 
RECAIOMEP I ese, heresies sovle's xyvets a eiece 7,050 21,977 49,247 59,033 47,707 4 
TnLIGaU ee init sraelotel ek yo \v sin orerele oe 30,608 57,623 67,453 69,993 62,347 5 
TOTEM EROU Garros eieibicticts.s/e tlsie,o.0'b.00 fe 2,251 12,851 11,509 25,065 19,819 2 
‘ Asia 
ACGHIE Ge. een ee 3,202 6,135 7,047 ie 
REV UMIMEBA RL tarsiasc idcivisc c acele so 59,702 51,900 57,227 50,859 4 
SMNIKEVAMIFAGIBY sits Seti y vie Ga aus vanes 11,014 46,651 52,479 me 
CTE ULE EK A Senn 120,248 4,612 44 334 47,567 39,524 3 
America ; 
PBMAORERCONGH seks s cste cctesiet oes 395,126 385,083 307,786 370,852 273,366 27) 
WPA GEOLHGL yhic clare sc accscw anc cul ave 784,796 810,987 810,092 907,660 770,753 6.5 
OMISMOLRNUME ET c/cnieh<seicince seis. = cwaen 5,076 13,242 23,971 21,361 2 
NIBRICURE MET tiie aie avicicieliie Sore cals 103,393 219,802 478,383 639,017 377,433 4.6 
CHINAS. Sh eae 11,081 12,869 12,843 16,089 15,277 el 
Other West Indies...............00. 14,354 10,300 13,526 15,511 15,257 1 
GONtALVAMEFICA. ce kee c cas oie er 3,897 1,507 4,074 7,791 7,638 <] 
MOUERVAIMOLICA:: lances ac ccvacce eves 4,733 7,562 16,855 30,333 28,770 ae 
All other 
Atak Brecon tects Alors, MI oda 6,807 8,938 10,801 12,720 10,998 J 
ATTEN ob Methane ee 33,788 35,432 ; 
Other Atlantic islands............... 9,768 15,795 { 5,196 4,053 Soe 3 
Mther and not reported.............. 15,293 15,434 17,727 18,716 18,649 3il 
TOL ca eee 10,341,276 13,345,545 13,712,754 13,983,405 11,419,138 100.0 100 
Population of the Thirteen States in 1790 
State Population State Population State Populati 
WITDINI Demise achre <tc mee 747 GLOOM) sNow! Vorkurniee nce sees 340,120 | New Hampshire.............. 
PONNSVIVANIAs ico lee ce enews 434,373: | Marylatid:.ts icon cteeacotmee 319,728. | ‘Georgia. 2. .a.he.ue ee eee 
Nort CArGUhacc.cs ct ce oes vn 393,751 | South Carolina.............. 249;073 || Rhode Island. s....20) aoa 
Massacpuseltse.” cAsecsshacks 378,787 | Connecticut. (2.5.20... .0..0 237,946 | Delaware 


New Verseys:..a0 su taeclatenes 184,139 


ral and Departure of Aliens, 
—  ——- 1920 to 1945 


ree: Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 


Aliens crea Aliens Aliens Net 
ad- de- de- change in 
ar | mitted ee barred* ported* population 


...-/621,576 428,062 11,795 2,762 193,514 
...]978,163 426,031 13,779 4,517 552,132 
+ -1432,505 345,384 13,731 4,345 = 87,121 
-,--1673,406 200,586 20,619 3,661 472,820 
+ -{879,302 216,745 30,284 6,409 662,557 
.--/458,435 225,490 25,390 9,945 232,945 
--1496,106 227,755 20,550 10,904 268,351 
.--]538,001 253,508 19,755 11,662 284,493 
=. -/500,631 274,356 18,839 11,625 226,275 
..- 479,327 252,498 18127 12,908 226,829 
-.{446,214 272,425 8,233 16,631 173,789 
.--1280,679 290,916 9,744 18142 —10,237 
.--]174,871 287,657. 7,064 + +19,426 —112,786 
..-{150,728 243,802 5,527 19,865 —93,074 
.-{163,904 177,172 5,384 8879 —13,268 
y../179,721 189,050 5,558 8319 —9,329 
.-.]190,899 193,284 7,000 9,195 —2,385 
-|231,884 224,582 8076 8,829 7,302 
67,895 25,210 8,066 9,275 42,685 
82,998 26,651 6,498 8202 56,347 
70,756 =. 21,461 5,300 6,954 49,295 
BUG 17,115 2,929 4,407 34,661 
28,781 7,363 1,833 3,709 21,418 
23,725 5,107 1,495 4,207 18,618 
28,551 5,669 1,642 7,179 22,882 
38,119 7,442 2,341 11,270 30,677 


cluded under aliens departed. 


ulation and Area of Continental 
United States, 
1790 to 1940 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Pop. 

Increase over the per 

preceding census Area sd. 

3/ Population | Number Percent} sq. mi. | mi. 
SERPS e/a i (I eee eves yaar 867,980) 4.5 
§,308,483 1,379;269 39.1 867,980} 6.1 
7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 | 1,685,865) 4.3 
9,638,453} 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588} 5.5 
12,866,020} 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588) 7.3 
17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588} 9.7 
23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337) 7.9 

| 31,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 | 2,973,965) 10.6 
_| 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.6 | 2,973,965] 13.0 


.| 50,155,783 | 11,597,412 30.1 | 2,973,965) 16.9 
| 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 | 2,973,965) 21.2 
_| 75,994,575 | 13,046,861 20.7 | 2,974,159} 25.6 
91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21.0 | 2,973,890] 30.9 
-| 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 14.9 | 2,973,776} 35.5 
122,775,046 | 17,064,426 16.1 | 2,973,776) 41.3 
131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 | 2,977,128) 44:2 
BOI —————_—————————E EE 


Immigration to the United Skates, 
1820 to 1945 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Immi- Immi- Immi- Immi- 
Year grants/Year grants|Year grants/Year grants 


1820 = 8,385)1852  371,603]1884 
1821 9,127/1853 368,645)1885 
1822 6 ,911]1854 427,833]1886 
1823 = 6354/1855 + 200,877|1887 
1824 7,912}1856 200,436/1888 
1825 10,199)1857 251,306]1889 
1826 = 10,837/1858 + 123,126]1890 
1827 =18,875}1859 =121,282|1891 
1828  27,382)1860 153,640}1892 
1829 22,520)1861 91,918/1893 
1830 23,322)1862  91,985/1894 
1831 22,633]1863  176,282/1895 
1832 60,482]1864 193,418/1896 
1833 58,640/1865 248 120)1897 
1834 65,365)1866 318,568)1898 
1835 45,374)1867 315,722|1899 
1836 76,242/1868 138,840)1900 
1837 79,340)1869 352,768]/1901 
1838 38,914)1870 387,203}1902 
1839 68,069/1871 321,500]1903 857,046]1935 34,956 
1840  84,066)1872 404,806/1904 812,870/1936 36,329 
1841 80,289)1873 459,803/1905 1,026,499)1937 50,244 
1842 104,565)1874 313,339/1906 1,100,735)1938 67,895 
1843 52,496/1875 227,498/1907  1,285,349}1939 82,998 
1844 78,615/1876 169,986)1908  782,870/1940 70,756 
1845 114,371)1877 141,857|1909' 751,786)1941 51,776 
1846 154,416/1878 138,469/1910 1,041,570)1942 28,781 
1847 234,968/1879 177,826|1911  878,587/1943 23,725 
1848 226,527/1880 457,257)1912  838,172}1944 28,551 
1849 297,024|1881 669,431]1913 1,197,892/1945 38,119 
1850 369,980/1882 788,992)1914 1,218,480 

1851 379,466/1883 603,322]1915 326,700 


518,592/1916 298,826 
395,346/1917 295,403 
334,203/1918 110,618 
490,109)1919 141,132 
546,889/1920 430,001 
444,427)1921 805,228 
455,302}1922 309,556 
560,319]1923 522,919 
579,663/1924 706,896 
439,730)1925 294,314 
285,631/1926 304,488 
258,536]1927 335,175 
343,267)1928 307,255 
230,832/1929 279,678 
229,299}1930 241,700 
311,715}1931 97,139 
448,572)1932 35,576 
487,918]1933 23,068 
648,743}1934 29,470 


Population of United States, 
Territories, and Possessions, 
1930-1940 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


Per- 

Population cou 

Area 1930 1940 crease 
Continental United States} 122,775,046 131,669,275 7.2 
Alaska static sersian-tice 59,278 72,524 22.3 
American Samoa........ 10,055 12,908 28.4 
Guam cents acsectees 18,509 22,290 20.4 
Hawallfece siren ty atees 368,336 423,330 14.9 
Panama Canal Zone..... 39,467 51,827 31.3: 


1,543,913 1,869,255 21.1 


Puerto Rico secc..s4 cai. 018 
22,012 24,889 13.1 


Virgin Islands........... 
Military and naval, etc., 
services abroad 89,453 118,933 33.0 


United States, with ter- 
ritories and possessions} 124,926,069 134,265,231 7.5 
po ERE Eee aan Re A ee eee ee 
Note: The Philippine Islands, which became inde- 
pendent on July 4, 1946, had a population of 
13,513,000 in 1930 and 16,356,000 in 1940, an increase 
of 21 percent. 


State 


TUSHOMM ERE ee tb cteg.'s ch seies » 


ROMTUCKYiciclercnit v. sess s acre one 
OUISIAND Ati cc 3s os aia e1ciaeaietsie « 


WaRWlanGcan tiie ce aes ese 
Massachusetts...............-- 
NIGHIDAN temas cdi cini Nahe pce ne)a)s 
NNBNGSOLA Metin. © 6 15, ins wie din a 
IVESSISSEPDLatstarscsre's.ole!ais vido siniel e's 
IIS SOUN Tastee, Mans: 2% Cidicimrc avers bel 
WUE UTD s aS Ge ROR Seee ears 


New Hampshire................ 
PIBWHIBTSEY ea bs5 Sas setenes’ 
NOW MOXICO.. icc. cesie ceree onl 


DITO CUINGMER, Pet cineca siers aie 3 
MPONTISVIVANIG Sa tev cca hiese aos 
BWGUGOEISIAMM sfariaiees cic etn sb oie 


MIPSHNAY Ta Sih. ea hel Aaercatay e's 
WASUINBRON ice eC siatc vinaiviee nates 
WestiVirginld es sinc. essences ses 
MERTEN SS ae ae 
WAV OCELED atc inctettotssgid ine 6 sie a's dies. 


1900 1920 
Population Rank| Population 
1,828,697 18 2,348,174 
122,931 47 334,162 
1,311,564 25 1,752,204 
1,485,053 21 3,426,861 
539,700 32 939,629 
908,420 29 1,380,631 
184,735 45 223,003 
278,718 41 437,571 
528,542 33 968,470 
2,216,331 11 2,895,832 
161,772 46 431,866 
4,821,550 3 6,485,280 
2,516,462 8 2,930,390 
2,231,853 10 2,404,021 
1,470,495 22 1,769,257 
2,147,174 12 2,416,630 
1,381,625 23 1,798,509 
694,466 31 768,014 
1,188,044 26 1,449,661 
2,805,346 7 3,852,356 
2,420,982 9 3,668,412 
1,751,394 19 2,387,125 
1,551,270 20 1,790,618 
3,106,665 5 3,404,055 
243,329 43 548,889 
1,066,300 27 1,296,372 
42,335 49 77,407 
411,588 37 443,083 
1,883,669 16 3,155,900 
195,310 44 360,350 
7,268,894 1 10,385,227 
1,893,810 15 2,559,123 
319,146 40 646,872 
4,157,545 4 5,759,394 
790,391 30 2,028,283 
413,536 36 783,389 
6,302,115 2 8,720,017 
428,556 35 604,397 
1,340,316 24 1,683,724 
401,570 38 636,547 
2,020,616 14 2,337,885 
3,048,710 6 4,663,228 
276,749 42 449 396 
343,641 39 352,428 
1,854,184 17 2,309,187 
§18,103 34 1,356,621 
958,800 28 1,463,701 
2,069,042 13 2,632,067 
92,531 48 194,402 


18 


1940 


Rank] Population 


2,832,961 
499,261 
1,949,387 
6,907,387 
1,123,296 
1,709,242 
266,505 
663,091 
1,897,414 
3,123,723 
524,873 
7,897,241 
3,427,796 
2,538,268 
1,801,028 
2,845,627 
2,363,880 
847,226 
1,821,244 
4,316,721 
5,256,106 
2,792,300 
2,183,796 
3,784,664 
559,456 
1,315,834 
110,247 
491,524 
4,160,165 
531,818 
13,479,142 
3,571,623 
641,935 
6,907,612 
2,336,434 
1,089,684 
9,900,180 
713,346 
1,899,804 
642,961 
2,915,841 
6,414,824 
550,310 
359,231 
2,677,773 
1,736,191 
1,901,974 
3,137,587 
250,742 


U. S. Indian Population, 1945 


Source: Office of Indian Affairs. 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 


3,795 
12,863 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


17 
44 
24 

5 
33 
31 
47 
37 
27 
14 
43 


oO ea formatic n Pl 
Population by States, 1900, 1920, 1940, and 1945 (estimated) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1945 (estimated 
Rank| Population R 


2,812,301 
630,298 
1,779,817 
8,822,688 
1,120,595 
1,786,300 
286,832 
938,458 
2,385,917 
3,191,766 
500,109 
7,721,099 
3,437,745 
2,259,526 
1,740,379 
2,578,179 
2,456,057 
785,913 
2,125,419 
4,183,179 
5,471,774 
2,497,485 
2,080,377 
3,556,693 
457,624 
1,198,492 
159,804 
452,174 
4,200,941 
535,220 
12,584,913 
3,504 626 
520,935 
6,873,448 
2,034,460 
1,206,322 
9,193,957 
758,222 
1,905,597 
555,347 
2,878,777 
6,786,740 
6,616,989 
310,352 
3,079,706 
2,088,574 
1,724,677 
2,952,205 
246,766 


South Dakota 


Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Previous years: 1900, 270,544; 1910, 304,950; 1920, 336,337; 1930, 340,541; 1940, 361,816; 1945, 393,622. 


ch 
nore states. 


District, agency, and state 
stern 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 
Cherokee, North Carolina.................. 


‘New York, New York.................0008. 
MMIC EUHIONIGR, 2... 0. cos. ce deco e ace. 


Great Lakes 

_ (Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Consolidated Chippewa, Minnesota......... 
oo, LNCS EB gee aera 
; Menominee, Wisconsin.................... 
Pipestone, Minnesota. .................... 
Red Lake, Minnesota...................... 
| UIT) Ac ota Sep see eee Oana eee 


| 
‘North Central Plains 

(Headquarters, Pierre, South Dakota) 
) Cheyenne River, South Dakota............. 
Mrow Creek, South Dakota................. 
Flandreau, South Dakota.................. 
Fort Berthold, North Dakota............... 


(Headquarters, Billings, Montana) 
BraKioGts MONIANS,. .c% eee rine v ace ent os 


Flathead, Montana.........-.-.-+.s02---- 
Fort Belknap, Montana.............--..+5- 
Fort Peck, Montana...........-......-+555 
Rocky Boy's, Montana...............+-++5- 
Tongue River, Montana.............--.-+5. 
ind River, Wyoming........-..0---+eeeee 


‘acific Northwest ‘ 
(Headquarters, Spokane, Washington) 
‘olville, Washington. ............+eeeeeeee 


aholah, Washington..............----++5 
julalip, Washington..............55555 a 
Simatilla, Oregon. ...... 0... eee eee eee 
Yarm Springs, Oregon....... : 


Number 


oe. we a Pee ee ay ee ¥ 
es Y ea Sh sees sik, ri f i ed! ot 


inental United States and Alaska Under Agency _ 
at Control, 1944 ; 
- Source: 1944 Census Report. 


C data do not represent the actual numbers of Indians residin: 

g in each state but 
humber under the jurisdiction of Indian agencies located in the respective states, 
er enrolled at agency office or estimated by the Agency Superintendent. The state in 
the agency headquarters is located is listed first when the agency extends into two 


District, agency, and state 


Number 
Vi. California 
(Headquarters, Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco, California) 
Hoopa Valley, California................... 3,570 
Mission, California: , .5../.04.5, ceca 7,080 
Sacramento, California.................... 10,901 
DOAN S. 6s o.5 ans Fane ole acieicls se ee See ae eee 21,551 
VII. Inter-Mountain 
(Headquarters, Salt Lake City, Utah) 
Garson: Shree Ne oats cat ee 5,725 
Fort Halli.) oe ooo So eee 2,067 
Uintah:and Ouray. 2 ...3.4 secon ee enteoenen 1,742 
Western Shoshone.............--+s000e008 1,920 
TOE, «chess, einreints's.stevece's «ale iQtand chef ee ee 11,454 
VIII. Southwest 
(Headquarters, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and Phoenix, Arizona) 
Golorado'Rivey s254.5 she isientaeet bine 2,249 
Consolidated Ute. 2.3.4 1c ic. ae te et ene 962 
Fort Apache, Arizona......2..-s7ccsasmsais 3,150 
Hopi, Arizona: stcck vice se soepescesuicane 3,558 
Jicarilla, New Mexico..................+--- 805 
Mescalero, New Mexico.................0. 850 
Naval. oo teacs awe taste ene stone kena ones 53,209 
Ping ATZONA, :Aokors.ua operate oa 6,774 
Sau Carlos) Arizona,....-...: 5c eee eo 3,349 
Sols Arizonacs. 4 hecew dciee eee neni 6,445 
Truxton Canon; Arizona. c.f. putes nem eee 1,247 
United Pueblos, New Mexico............... 14,640 
TOA sr ciclsc ok kgs sas Taino na eee eee 97,238 
IX. South Central Plains 
(Headquarters, Oklahoma City and 
Muskogee, Oklahoma) 
Cheyenne and Arapaho, Oklahoma........-. 3,062 
Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma............ 83,100 
MloWae oes a0 cieditene ctadeueice ieee 7,776 
Osages Oklahoma. .0/0,-)aies.6 sealer 4,542 
Pawnee, Oklahoma.........-<-4ce-ssesbee 3,505 
Potawatom{s Kansas .< 0. <5 «sitcom aspects 2,211 
Quapaw, Oklahoma..........-..-.+e+e-4-s 3,790 
Shawnee, Oklahoma............:sess+eee 5,106 
Ota ere We ccna ese era a teeta cite 113,082 
X. Alaska (estimated) 
(Headquarters, Juneau, Alaska) 
ESKIMO ps craic otaate cvertie pattie ars (alors aeafsterences ine 15,716 
Madian hc ett cna wate rele a are eee cles 11,385 
Aleuits > seh cin ture ceittetal atta SAREE tie icles span 5,649 
Trataleemivath s cece are se Te RO 32,750 
Total, Continental United States...........- 387,970 
Total, Continental United States and Alaska. . 420,720 


ee Le ee 


PO ie ee ee tee ee ee eee Ne ee ee ee ee ee Oe Moe rym ne 
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Population and Area of Major U. S. Cities, 1944 
(over 50,000 population) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Pen 
oi Area, Area, 
* Rank City Population] sq. mi. || Rank City Population] sq. m 
"7 AES ———————— ee ee ge eS ee ~ 
5 eat eNewVork, N53 Yonsc aoc... 7,454,995 | 365.4 G61, }-Yonkers, N.Y... 02... ste 142,598 
3 BrORXe eon itn veins a6 ee 1,394,711 54.4 62.<'} Tusa, Okla. 55535, ease ee 142,157 
‘3 Brookl¥ited. ne sons oe se. 2,698,285 88.8 63.. ). Seranton; ‘Pa. a sores eee 140,404 
q Manhattan.............-- 1,889,924 | 31.2 64 | Paterson, Nia... cocc- ee 139,656 
(ICC. qtick ean is meee 1,297,634 | 126.6 65.4} Albany, N.Y. 28 SUcase seats 130,577 
20g Richmonditetnn.'s ctatessete «i 174,441 64.4 66 Chattanooga, Tenn......... 128,163 
a enc hicago. Vie .c. s.- = 02s 0 2/0 3,396,808 | 211.3 67} Trenton, W. 33. Sas 124,697 
3 Philadelphia, Pa............ 1,931,334 | 135.0 68 | Spokane, Wash............. 122,001 
- ea apetroits MiCh.c 6.754... 25.00. 1,623,452 | 142.0 69 Kansas City, Kans.......... 121,458 
a 5 | Los Angeles, Calif........... 1,504,277 | 452.2 70 | Fort Wayne, Ind............ 118,410 
5 6 | Cleveland, Ohio............. 878,336 73.1 {14 Camden;.N. 3.0 2o- cee ee 117,536 
de eBaltimore, Md.c. 0.00... 859,100 85.6 12) > Erle; Pack. ceueas on 25 eahee 116,955 
SMM ROtUPOUS.|NO%e: sas ater are « 816,048 65.0 73 *\-\Falt Rivers Mass J. cues ce 115,428 
OM PBOStONIMASS=..:.cr osc aie oss 770,816 65.9 74 | Wichita, Kans......:........ 114,966 
COM> Pittsburgh; Paw... 3... ....; 671,659 55.1 75 | Wilmington, Del............. 112,504 
119) } Washington; D.C.7.. 22.6... 663,091 69.2 76:4. Gary, Ind 2 «gi. on- ea ce eo 111,719 
12 .| San Francisco, Calif......... 634 536 93.1 77 Knoxville, Tenn............. 111,580 
13 | Milwaukee, Wis............ 587,472 43.4 78 | Cambridge, Mass........... 110,879 
Te eS) 575,901 50.2 79h Reading, Pas cicnc-2 oar 110,568 
15, | New Orleans, La............ 494,537 | 363.5 80 | New Bedford, Mass......... 110,341 
16 Minneapolis, Minn.......... 492,370 58.8 81 Elizabeth \Nodiuce: ee ae 109,912 
17>) Cincinnati, Ohio. ..........- 455,610 72.4 82.) Tacoma, Wash. oe. ese. 109,408 
MGMMIMINOWALK INU ss ci. sow as ates 429,760 26.8 83° | -Canton,: Ohias.2.-seescee 108,401 
19 Kansas City, Mo............ 399,178 59.4 84 Tampa, Flac 3). fastener 108,391 
20 | Indianapolis, Ind........... 386,972 53.7 85 Sacramento, Calif........... 105,958 
21 Houston; TeX: 200. csetecee ss 384,514 72.8 86 Peoria, dss ascte ds sue 105,087 
22)" | Seattle, Wash. ..3.......... 368,302 80.7 87 | Somerville, Mass............ 102,177 
23 Rochester. Ni 6 occ site a 324,975 35.3 88 Lowell, “Mass; 225s. eece be 101,389 
; 245), Denver, Colo.....2......%.5 322,412 58.7 89 | South Bend, Ind............ 101,268 
om eLouisville; KY: 0.66.00. .5 319,077 40.8 90. | Duluth; Minn: =< .¢Ssere ee 101,065 
26 | Columbus, Ohio............ 306,087 39.5 91 Charlotte; N.C...¢ 2. abeeeeee 100,899 
Pee GOLAN VOLES so ven es.c nl 305,394 66.9 92-2) “Ulica, (NON 2s oe eee 100,518 
omewAtlanta, Garon ees sec 302,288 34.7 93 | Waterbury, Conn............ 99,314 
pow Oakland, Califiics.s.s.c.. 0. 302,163 60.3 94. | Shreveport, Las. ......-a.0e 98,167 
BORE erOrSey CIN Joc. ccrcnictesste 301,173 21.5 $5.» 1 Lynn; (Mass. eect. ee eee 98,123 
IMB DAUASI TAX esc. sicalncvewees 294,734 41.8 96 | Evansville, Ind.............. 97,062 
32 })Memphis, Tenn........0..... 292,942 48.5 97> | Allentown) Paso es. oe 96,904 
Soda e ter Caul, MINN siserdccce,0c0c6 287,736 54.9 O8:94 El Pasge ex. . acanketesseveers 96,810 
pian Toledo, Olitd.,... <<<. «oc... 282,349 41.3 OF Savannah. Gas... cerereee 95,996 
a0) Birmingham, Ala........... 267,583 50.3 100 LitheoRock JAK, «oceans 88,039 
36 San Antonio, Tex........... 253,854 35.8 101 Austin: Tex se27 ee, oe 87,930 
37 Rrovidencey Ra lids aie... oc.sss 253,504 19.9 102 Schenectady, N.Y.......... 87,549 
SOMMIMARTON OMOsc ac .ec< etc cuit 244,791 54.1 103 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa............ 86,236 
Game Omaha,\ Neb. oc... 00 «eo 2: 223,844 39.3 104 Berkeley; Calif 0.2 isce tie 85,547 
Mom Dayton, Ohlo;. tel .s.s aes. 210,718 23.7 105.5) Rockford icles See 84,637 
41 SYFACUSOINL NY tire seek: 205,967 25.7 106 Lawrence, Mass............. 84,323 
42 | Oklahoma City, Okla........ 204,424 49.8 107 Harrisburg) Paz’: ~.<.2s0. seek 83,893 
43 | San Diego, Calif............ 203,341 | 105.8 108 | Saginaw, Mich.............. 82,794 
44 | Worcester, Mass............ 193,694 38.3 109. "| Glendale: Calif. ojceoen ee 82,582 
450 \GRichmond’ Vac... u...aan.e. 193,042 23.0 110 | Sioux City, lowa........... 82,364 
46 Bert Worth, Tex nic. acetone 177,662 58.1 111 Lincoln; Nebr - Ree 81,984 
47 Jacksonville, Fla............ 173,065 39.4 112 Pasadena, Calif............. 81,864 
ASomnaMlamb, Klas oie sae. vi- cote vibe 172,172 38.1 113.4) Altoona; Pai. ica sere 80,214 
49 | Youngstown, Ohio........... 167,720 33.1 114 | Winston-Salem, N. C........ 79,815 
50 Nashville, Tenn............ 167,402 22.0 115 Bayonne NiJ...45-tee eee 79.198 
51 Hartford Conti ssa ee eee 166,267 18.6 116 Huntington, W. Va.......... 78,836 
52 Grand Rapids, Mich......... 164,292 23.0 117 Lansing. Mich), t0 scams 78,753 
63 | Long Beach, Calif............ 164,271 32.6 TIS} Mobile\-Alatosr..ce ceeeeree 78,720 
54 New Haven, Conn........... 160,605 22.5 119 Binghamton, N.Y.......... 78,309 
55 Des Moines, lowa........... 159,819 53.8 120 | Montgomery, Ala........... 78,084 
Ba RLNt NUCHny wens eS. recs 151,543 29.4 121 Niagara Falls, N.Y......... 78,029 
57 | Salt Lake City, Utah......... 149,934 52.5 122 | Manchester, N.H........... 77,685 
58 | Springfield, Mass........... 149 554 33.1 123s) Quincy; (Mass.5 .4.)..eeeeeee 75,810 
59 | Bridgeport, Conn....:...... 147,121 17.9 124% | Pawtucket#\R: its: asset 75,797 
OOMMENOOlKe Vata... een Gee: 144,332 35:9 125.7 | StaJosephy. Moy eee eee 75,711 


37 ite 164 1 Wesing ¥e . exoss | I a bl 
E 165 | Galveston, Tex.... ..} 60,862 
A 166 | St. Petersburg, Flat rake a 60, ‘812. 
10.0 || 167 | Fresno, Calif............. | 60,685 | 9: 
sareo= ae 70,184 | 24.4 |} 168 | Durham, N.C..............] 60,195 
cette eee nee ees 69,873 | 17.5 || 169 | Greensboro,N.C...........| 59,319 | 
MM oak doee ces 69,287 | 10.8 L705) | Decatur, dlfasz: Aso ceo. 59,305 | — 
es gt 69,160 | 5.6 || 171 | Chester, Pa................] 59,285 | 
‘Orange, N.J........... 68,945 | 3.9 || 172 | Beaumont, Tex............. 59,061 | 10.5 
Britain, Conn......:... 68,685 13.8 173 | Bethlehem, Pa.............. 58,490 py he) 
Nose, Calif............. 68,457 14.8 174 | New Rochelle, N.Y......... 58,408 | 10.0 
RW: Varn teen 67,914 | 8.5 || 175 | Malden, Mass.............. 58,010) 4.8 
. SS eae G7, Soke aT galt 176%), Macon.!Gas.c2 soe ts 57,865 | 8.1 
| Madison, Wis............... 67,447 | 8.1 || 177 | Corpus Christi, Tex.......... 57,301 | 13.9 — 
ae Vernon, Ns Yi-0.:<.2- 67,362 4.2 LESra NOLK): Pass Ptah a oe eee 56,712 se ees 
Racine, Wiss 2565" a NE 67,195 8.7 Lia Union Citys No dsc Meee 56,173 5 Le Je 
ies ee 66,668 5.6 || 180 | Waco, Tex..................] 55,982} 15.5. 
a eR 66,626 | 20.0 || 181 | McKeesport, Pa.............| 55,355] 5.2 
Sear ae Ana 66,039 19.8 1625 |-rvington N32 .cen esto: 55;328 |) es 
( MUL et sc oat os. soe 66,015 47 183 | Cleveland Heights, Ohio...... 54,992 a2 
PRMRUESTA GRE oase oe tae a ae 65,919 9.8 ISA Stockton: Calif. .3. cee ae 54,714 Ek) 
| Phoenix, Ariz............... 65,414 9.7 || 185 | East Chicago, Ind........... 54,637 | 10.7 
meEvanston, ill... .-.<......-- 63,389 8.2 186 | Kalamazoo, Mich............ 54,097 8.57 | 
SSE TD | se ee 64,712 5.8 187 | Holyoke, Mass.............. 53,750 22.8 
_ | Atlantic City, N.J........... 64,094 16.4 188 | Santa Monica, Calif......... 53,500 8.0 
5 ‘Dearborn, Mich............. 63,584 25.1 189 | Columbus, Ga.............. 53,280 6.8 
ly Medford, Mass............- 63,083 8.6 390% j Pueblo; Colon’ >. ee 52,162 10.2 
| Terre Haute, Ind........... 62,693 9.8 191 | Waterloo, lowa............. 51,743 13.6 
t Golumbia, S.C... 0. .3-.0---- 62,396 9.0 19245) (Amaniiios Tex s:carnccsxere -e 51,686 16.4 
| Brockton, Mass..........-.. 62,343 21.5 193 | Asheville, N.C............. §1,310 14.7 
. Cedar Rapids, lowa......... 62,120 28.4 194 | Highland Park, Mich......... 50,810 3.0 
my Jackson, Miss....-.......-. 62,107 16.1 195.51 Portsmouth; Vai... <..00 5 ies 50,745 6.9 
} Govington, Ky,.......-..----- 62,018 6.5 196 | Hamilton, Ohio............. 50,592 6.6 
/ BiPassaic, N. J... 00 ---- 61,394 3.2 £97) MsHobaken“'N3.9,1.28).c.cerr 50,115 1.6 
a 7s... . ae ee 
i. Density of U. S. Population by State 
i: 
Area, Population per sq. mi. Area, Population per sq. mi. 
State sq. mi. 1900 1920 1940 State sq. mi, 1900 1920 1940 
| >a 
st of Columbia... 61 | 4,645.3 7,292.9 10,870.3 || Mississippi......... 47,420 33;5 38.6 46.1 
WIsland:........ 1,058 401.6 566.4 GIED NN NOWA re teen eicae s aiet 55,986 40.2 43.2 45.3 
IEISEY)). 0. 7,522 250.7. 420.0 553.1 || California........... 156,803 9.5 22.0 44.1 
schusetts........ 7,907 349.0 479.2 545.9 || Vermont............ 9,278 37.7 38.6 38.7 
MFClItE a cies «: « 4,899 188.5 286.4 348.9 |] Arkansas........... 52,725 2510. 99 33;4 aaramaO 
| ES SS aaeSeeae 47,929 1525 eee 28122: || Florida:t.. 23% 3. < 54,262 9.6 17.7 35.0 
rylvania......... 45,045 140.6 194.5 219.8 || Minnesota.......... 80,009 21.7 29.5 34.9 
BAG Nei sale sss 9,887 119.5 145.8 184.2 || Oklahoma.........- 69,283 11.4% 29:2 33.7 
+ deavepeapeaeg 41,122 102.1 141.4 168:0' |] Maine... ..5.5-2--- = 31,040 23.2 25.7 27.3 
_. JOURS Aaa 55,947 86.1 115.7 141.2 || Washington......... 66,977 7.8 20.3 25.9 
hee 1,978 Sigs melts Samm s447)| |e lexase scala. ares 263.644 T1678 eee 
|) gabe 36,205 70:1 ©) 5813 94'7 || Kansas.....-....... 82,113 18.0 21.6 21.9 
De 57,022 421 63.8 92.2 |] Nebraska........... 76,653 13.94 7/1619 "xi72 
Wirginia......... 24.090 39.9 60.9 79.0 || Oregon.........+..- 96,350 4.3 8.2 11.3 
Carolina....... 49,142 38.9 §2.5 72-0 \\ Colorahorere ors... 103,967 5.2 9:1 10.8 
sky 53.4 60.1 70.9 || North Dakota....... 70,054 4.5 9.2 9.2 
essee 48.5 56.1 69.5 || South Dakota....... 76,536 5.2 8.3 8.4 
ESE oie ne 3 46.1 57.4 GF Vai UtaliRe cae ica oe 82,346 3.4 5.5 6.7 
Carolina 44.0 55.2 B22E7 || RAGARO Ns ores cecl eter: otal 82,808 1.9 ber 6.3 
nsin 37.4 47.6 57.3 || New Mexico......-.. 121,511 1.6 2g) 4.4 
Loe heen pees 35.7 45.8 Osa ANI ZONA lie setae cietats 113,580 Zieh 2.9 44 
lee ote eee 45.2 49.5 54.6 |} Montana........... 146,316 17 3.8 3.8 
‘lampshire 45.6 49.1 54.5 || Wyoming..........- 97,506 9 2.0 2.6 
oe es 37.7 49.3 53.4 || Nevada...........- 109,802 4 yf 1.0 
30.4 39.6 52.3 
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_ regard to occupation, and the rural nonfarm population, which comprises the remainii 


Population for Urban Groups and for Rural Territory, 1910 to 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


y i 

The urban area is made up for the most part of cities and other incorporated plac 
having 2,500 inhabitants or more. In addition, it includes unincorporated political su 
divisions with a population of 10,000 or more and a population density of 1,000 or mori 
per square mile, and in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshi 
those towns (townships) which contain a village of 2,500 or more, comprising either f 
itself or when combined with other villages within the same town, ‘more than fifty pe 
cent of the total population of the town. dl 
The remainder of the population is classified as rural and is subdivided into 
rural-farm population, which comprises all rural residents living on farms, witho 


rural population, 


1910 1920 
Number Number ; 
Type of place by population of places Population Percent of places Population Percent 
MIVDSMIRQEOROL Vs ciivia ea diciv «os et cs erievcnee'es ens 2,262 41,998,932 45.7 2,i22 54,157,973 51. 
PE PRMOOOLOTAIIORG otdan alnie,2ja.a.ce cass. c sicig'e “lotr op, 3 8,501,174 9.2 3 10,145,532 96 
UOMO Oo 1 5 3,010,667 aes 9 6,223,769 53 
OOM SOO O00 nic env cca ccct eat ccene ll 3,949,839 4.3 13 4,540,838 4.3 
RO Oe 2D0L000 pics icstsje av evs bce believe 31 4,840,458 5.3 43 6,519,187 6.2 
BO OU OOIODO So's ce ee cere cee e ne dee ewe 59 4,178,915 fa 76 5,265,408 5.0 
Pare P50, OU: rai lcte vic « 2p) syeinisis cree einieiv aie 119 4,023,397 4.4 143 5,075,041 4.8 
DD Mean ee ay | OU stasis ciclo ia’ « picie,> sin « sieys's m, «1 Aw 369 5,548,868 6.0 465 7,034,668 6. 
MOU aL OOOO. slate yk cid xiarsie! via 3:21 vient a gre 605 4,217,420 4.6 715 4,967,625 4.7 
A sey 9 OUT Ly cot we in clown ates s Cah eis 1,060 3,728,194 4.1 1,255 4,385,905 4.1 
RTRMRATTILONV te hicieron « sestee cece. scernsle 49 973,334 LO aA lly, oe 51,552,647 48.8 
1,000— 2,500 (Incorporated)............. 2,720 4,238,498 4.6 3,032 4,714,490 4.5 
Under 1,000 (Incorporated)............].. 9,112 3,930,651 4.3 9,825 4,254,751 4.0 
LIFTHEDTDOLATRG TAMTITOLY sacle. sige sso see sev es] cers ey 41,804,185 RS i ia 42,583,406 40.3 
NGRAMENITGOM SEA TOS a atin s.diere «canvas yrracell - e haoe 91,972,266 10050 le stn nas 105,710,620 100.0 
1930 1940 
Number Number 

Type of place by population of places Population Percent | of places Population Percent 

Urban territory.............. an sthcat a sole totale 3,165 68,954,823 56.2 3,464 74,423,702 56.5 
SMD OOUORG ATOR Gi ik oia's a te nid eit sive sis /sy.b 5 15,064,555 12.3 5 15,910,866 12.1 
BT] 000 O00 | croc sate slacnesecv se tients 8 5,763,987 4.7 9 6,456,959 4.9 

BE O00 ==) 500 O00. 6 ka ce cdeiceeesweedes 24 7,956,228 6.5 23 7,827,514 55 
TOG OU 200 000! is Ua. CNS coe ete ole * 56 7,540,966 6.1 55 7,792,650 5.9 
BO O00 — TOO 000 sc. osu as ces vieenees 98 6,491,448 ocd 107 7,343,917 5.6 

ea (NMI ND MD ies ll veces bavcic.c avalon eee 185 6,425,693 5.2 213 7,417,093 53 
Renee OD OUO SS APs, duu hee hi aeepainne 605 9,097,200 7.4 665 9,966,898 7.6 

PPM LOO), S99 1%, ct cietore aise nse, sie pile 851 5,897,156 4.8 965 6,681,894 LY 

Zo00—— 69000... es Rh Ghako Gee he 1,332 4,717,590 3.8 1,422 5,025,911 33 
PIMATREAT RICO eanresiethy ea fer chihcincie je neiee’s cel use piiers 53,820,223 BIB" ee, Se 57,245,573 43. 
1,000— 2,500 (Incorporated)........... 3,087 4,820,707 a9 3,205 5,026,834 3.8 
Under 1,000 (Incorporated)........... 10,346 4,362,746 3.6 10,083 4,315,843 RR | 
TFAMCOTOOEALGG LOTKUONY, sept aikcleed cy dyisaleres|  iSulaiaiee 44,636,770 G74 2 Pilneroee oes 47,902,806 36.4 
FTATRLUTL US LAROSN herein cris cous vsuvsvebreasetel | soiekeur 122,775,046 100.0 tr eens 131,669,275 100.0 


Population of 10 Major U. S. Cities, 1860 to 1940 


Rank City 1860 1900 1910 1920 1930 
1 | New York City................0005 1,174,779 3,437,202 4,766,883 5,620,048 6.930.446 7.454. 
2 | Chicago, Ill.......................] 109,260 11698575 2,185,283 2.701.705 3.376.438 +~—«3. 396 
3 | Philadelphia, Pa.................. 565,529 1,293,697 1,549,008 + 1.823'779 1.950.961 1.931. 
Ms Detroit. Mich......0s0clcc?. 45,619 285,704 465,766 «993.678 +~=—«i1:'568.662 —«1. 623 
5 | Los Angeles, Calif................. 4,385 102,479 319,198 576,673 1,238,048 ‘1,504, 
6 | Cleveland, Ohio...................] 43,417 381,768 «= 560,663 ©=«796.841 +~©=«'900.429StC—«*:s 
ZehuBalifinoye, Md: c-...6.,-skcht: 212,418 508,957 558,485 + +—«733.826 ~=—Ss—«8 04.874 
Best obouls. Mo... se. 12 cote, 160,773 575,238 +~—=««687,029+~=«772'897-~—Ss«é:21 960 
9 | Boston, Mass.......0..ccceeeeeees 177,840 560,892 670,585 + 748,060 ~—S-781.188 
10 | Pittsburgh, Pa.................... 77,923 451,512 533,905 += 588.343 ~—=«669.817 


Population 
Under 1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 


to to to to to tC) to Over 
1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 10,000 25,000 50,000 100,000 100,000 


1,308 64 49 35 21 8 3 2 1 
300 14 11 8 11 Se 2 20 sit 
1,487 46 28 31 16 7 1 1 Ase 
981 126 112 ae 69) 41 13 7 6 
719 30 25 10 12 6 1 1 1 
231 49 25 22 14 13 10 2 3 
127 ll 8 5 oe AAS aes iid 1 
793 51 36 36 20 12 pie 3 
1,157 62 60 41 24 16 1 4 1 
352 21 8 17 4 6 ora 4 35 ses 
1,733 149 101 83 68 40 14 7 2 
1,492 73 56 26 37 18 9 5 4 
1,359 82 55 40 28 11 6 4 1 
1,142 47 39 31 15 17 1 1 2 
3,122 78 50 26 22 7 5 1 1 
1,065 54 36 29 22 6 3 1 1 
794 39 20 20 14 8 2 1 sis 
989 46 26 14 14 11 3 ae 1 
368 78 29 15 6 45 15 10 8 
1,559 86 72 45 42 28 7 8 3 
1,430 76 54 30 32 12 1 ie 3 
1,196 41 26 23 12 11 1 1 ame 
2,416 67 68 41 29 21 2 2 2 
662 14 15 11 7 4 2 he 


137 25 13 2 7 7 2 1 
666 79 76 60 69 44 17 7 6 

504 20 8 8 10 4 1 Aan 

2,243 151 120 97 30 59 10 6 
1,165 76 69 34 24 17 5 4 1 
708 30 12 2 6 3 1 re Be 
2,232 126 87 64 61 39 15 4 8 
847 51 43 30 24 17 2 me 2 
462 26 21 17 11 5 2 ser 1 
3,898 300 200 154 137 80 13 11 5 
PE NN UA rns os 99 16 9 4 4 7 6 1 1 
BP esha sts Sores) cicjoe era.0.0'a%e 604 56 40 36 17 7 (2 eZ hoe 
2 dic BL GOS A Bananas 585 31 11 10 4 3) 1 hts Ft 
ne Beans) aches Ae cls 1,787 59 28 33 22 7 1 4 
|. a Seer 2,836 140 127 86 71 30 7 5 4 
Mos cr ein ciate sivas nik oe eins « 261 31 18 15 7 2 1 rer¥) 1 
BME ED ee aca sie) ola, ecejaw 6 «2 373 13 13 3 7 3 1 abs ao 
4 ae ee eee 1,820 39 35 30 15 8 5 3 2 
- 2. Gb eee SRA oes 641 47 29 20 9 10 3 AA 3 
58 (SAg CRS OEY o eee aoe 1,981 114 57 21 17 7 2 3 oe 
on Gee aoe epee 1,349 65 44 37 18 18 13 2 1 
|. Jo osde0 SHR Rage ogee nan oemnboe 227 6 12 6 1 5 hy re Ae, 
53,095 2,963 2,120 1,502 1,112 745 215 111 92 


Handfasting,’’ formerly practiced in The notorious Gretna Green marriages 
‘land, was a temporary marriage were performed by the village blacksmith, ‘ 
“nnized by a verbal pledge of the couple as a rule, although the tollkeeper, ferry- 2 


se holding hands. The pair were then man or any other person could Officiate. 2 
sitted to live together for a year anda Runaway couples needed only to declare ‘ 
after which they could either marry their wish to marry in the presence of ig 
aanently or become single again. witnesses. The practice virtually ended in iA 
a child was born to the couple, it was 1856 when the law required one of the i 
sorted by the party who objected to contracting parties to reside in Scotland a 
jing the marriage a permanent ar- three weeks prior to the wedding.—Ency. : 
eement. Brit. 
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Native 
State white Percent 
AAD AIM AMinwtinbaie starstare's fle wteie sy = 1,837,140 64.8 
(oNt 26, (Byes aia as ee Raa Were a 389,955 78.1 
PGKANSOS Nite th dace give a, aes o's Bie 1,458,392 74.8 
CANTOR a leases seine. s a otis. 5,725,870 83.3 
MD OLOLAUO estate Sie fs Wie'visic. > eth.c.6: 1,036,031 92.2 
GONG CUCHL ois en ces kas sceciew bes 1,347,466 78.8 
DBIAWELE steeinciasiscis's ep) ets tina 215,695 80.9 
WG SPRTY CAA d a io a: aj0fo.s «slo a = 440,312 66.4 
lOnUane mee Oets ) vicats «10 ie caves 1,312,125 69.1 
GACT Cidibet atacetia crokicls oasis <3 eee 2,026,362 64.8 
[MELD oo Laced ae eee 495,176 94.3 
[NOISES eect ek. SP cope 6,534,829 82.7 
OTE tisk h DOG HOn Ee GREE 3,194,692 93.2 
HOmEle 1 ay ee aoe eer Re Sr 2,402,446 94.6 
MANSASH Tiere sane ns Saeed 1,683,084 93.4 
KBiUCKV Wee eerer tet... coed ale 2,615,794 91.9 
GUISIAN AT Sete croc sarscis acs sieve'ete > 1,484,467 62.8 
_EBUG Se aa eee 760,902 89.8 
sMarviahGireaaadic’s css eel <iea « 1,436,766 78.9 
Massachusetts.............. .-.| 3,408.744 78.9 
UCHR... 20 eae ae ee 4,356,613 82.8 
MinNOSGLA Re ctien stints. ss exe 2,474,078 88.6 
MISSISSIDDIY 2 a. cas oe alice oc se ov 1,100,339 50.3 
NISSONIN oer tarscaiziatclatets sas, c"Se,ss 3,425,062 90.5 
Montanaieestrcx. tale ass 02 a6 484,826 86.7 
Nobraskalsey-e mast he wrcl aces 1,215,771 © 92.3 
Novadaber (eat isseieice. atone. 93,431 84.7 
New Hampshire................ 422,693 85.9 
NB WretSQyent marin. «cfs occas kiss 3.235 27720 the 
NOWSMOXICO einen. mic encen- ees 477,065 89.7 
NG WAY OF Kaneerratee eae sis stacey 10,026,016 74.4 
North Carolina................. 2,558,589 71.6 
NonthsDakotasco. e3)1.0 is cis sie 557,192 86.8 
HED IOMMtIesci etic sh icisicie aisles wele 6 6,047,265 87.5 
ORIANOMAsnck ses ce sleve cows eds 2,083,869 89.1 
Ou gi Merce te sive ee iajesiela Gelso ee tine 988,092 90.7 
PONSYWANI AN 2 niece. ccs woe oe 8,453,729 85.3 
RNOCSMISIGRO facies cc cans ss ease 564,021 79.0 
South Carolina............3.... 1,079,393 56.8 
MOULDEDAKOA Oe Seve ds cs aioe 575,023. 89.4 
IPORTGSSOO Achaia ets biciv'isls ats 0 os 2,395,586 82.1 
TIGER, gah Senseo 5,253,157 81.8 
ET ei AW ARE Pearle ae ee 510,622 92.8 
MATIMONRECN ova since sie ch. « 327,079 91.0 
WEEE: ge hey Le ear ae 1,992,596 74.4 
WVASHINBEOIRr te thts Make aie ce stele 1,494,984 86.2 
WGSEAVITBINIAsc -s fatit 00s cies 1,742,320 91.6 
MIISCONSIAUE i das Sess lois rie a6 vrs 2,823,978 90.0 
ATG: Seige ae ae 229,818 91.6 
THCY 5 So eee ee 106,795,732 81.1 


Wrenn 


Population by Color and Parentage, 1940 


Foreign-born 

white Percent Negroes 
11,957 A 983,290 
36,837 7.3 14,993 
7,692 od 482,578 
870,893 12.6 124,306 
70,471 6.2 12,176 
327,941 19.1 32,992 
14,833 5.5 35,876 
34,014 aad 187,266 
69,861 3.6 514,198 
11,916 5} 1,084,927 
24,116 4.5 595 
969,373 12.2 446 
110,631 oe 121,916 
117,245 4.6 16,694 
51,412 2.8 65,138 
15,631 hs 214,031 
27,272 1.1 849,303 
83,641 9.8 1,304 
81,715 4.4 301,931 
848,852 19.6 55,391 
683,030 12.9 208,345 
294,904 10.5 9,928 
5,988 Wy} 1,074,578 
114,125 3.0 244,386 
55,642 9.5 1,120 
81,853 6.2 14,171 
10,599 9.6 664 
68,296 13.8 414 
695,810 16.7 226,973 
15,247 2.8 4,672 
2,853.530 21.1 571,221 
9,046 2 981,298 
FA,272° 105 201 
519,266 FES 339,461 
20,359 8 168,849 
87,639 8.0 2,565 
973,260 9.8 470,172 
137,784 19.3 11,024 
4,915 ws 814,164 
44,052 6.8 474 
11,320 e) 508,736 
234,388 3.6 924 391 
32,298 5.8 1,235 
31,727 8.8 384 
22,987 8 661,449 
203,163 11.7 7,424 
41,782 2.1 117,754 
288,774 9.2 12,158 
16,779 6.6 956 
11,419,138 8.6 12,865,518 


*American Indians—total 333,969; Chinese—77,504; Japanese—126,947. 


Single and Plural Births, United States, 1944 


(Only those cases in which at least one child was born alive are included) 


Total 10-14 


25-29 30-34 5- 40- = z ( 

Types of birth cases ga oe Ne eee ba: stat 
SHAGION aise sete wast 2,738,438 3,555 297,836 853,439 753,174 498,407 255,115 68,284 4,699 134 53 
LWINSstaet. Pekin A 28,591 6 1,704 6875 8027 6800 4195 913 40... kine 
Mriplets) . os sees ee Paola eet 9 42 72 90 59 Maco ae 
Quadruplets........ BOW, cbse aera 2 72 qo Seah Ay aieict alll Stee 
QUID LUplets esis 8. %|/o-om\ pie vitwek ale 5B vista oie aidigwall PSA E RAB TRE Me an 
HiOLaliCaSe Swen sano 2 2,767,323 3,561 299,549 860,358 761,275 505,301 259,369 69,208 4,739 134 53 
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20-24 


Age of mother, in years 
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Population of Continental United States by Color, Sex, and 


* 
‘ Age: July 1, 1944 to July 1, 1945 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
White Nonwhite 
Male Female Mal 
1944 1945 4 1945 1944 Fe 1945 wae 1945 
| eee 5,667,635 5,894,842 5,428,569 5,638,618 773,027. 806,875 774,606 806,575 
Sehr cs. 4,931,920 5,008,104 4,738,917 4,806,451 751,341 769,079 745,288 763,496 
| Shee 4,778,499 4,725,160 4,622,440 4,569,778 669,495 674,088 676,748 680,288 
[ <a §,313,027 5,209,611 5,163,841 5,065,314 687,697 685,759 695,519 690,822 
[ 3 5,429,639 5,382,417 5,430,980 5,431,470 643,005 652,865 688,280 690,977 
{ . 3. §,012,434 5,021,796 5,175,467 5,226,399 560,417 567,795 649,189 653,649 
| eee 4,812,347 4,841,625 4,942,868 5,003,970 536,000 543,731 604,153 617,332 
: 2a 4,476,135 4,535,910 4,542,907 4,617,723 474,707 478,560 515,386 519,112 
. 4,140,824 4,196,258 4,165,209 4,229,425 460,390 464,919 502,489 510,046 
: See 3,859,275 3,881,899 3,832,977 3,875,106 384,454 392,801 387,917 401,442 
| Cenaeeee 3,627,543 3,650,799 3,531,044 3,583,083 321,142 326,425 314,742 323,698 
: 3 3,128,053 3,196,325 3,006,073 3,091,849 253,799 258,648 233,773 241,941 
: See 2,415,113 2,480,505 2,384,234 2,454,317 192,844 196,561 170,935 174,752 
: /AscaouRee 1,832,191 1,864,132 1,895,726 1,933,196 139,462 142,188 129,005 131,359 
; \SaRangeas 1,303,368 1,328,787 1,409,573 1,449,408 92,634 94,618 87,437 89,470 
jOVer........ 1,280,339 1,321,503 1,479,652 1,537,357 96,021 100,396 112,728 118,027 
| COgaRSeeee 47,632,721 47,902,860} 47,930,007 48,456,657 4,977,823 5,039,869 5,227,855 5,298,598 
| Os See 40,216,479 40,628,487) 40,711,243 41,364,238 4,020,445 4,085,161 4,256,491 4,332,784 
\ _ Sa9eeeee 62,008,342 62,539,673) 61,750,477 62,513,464 7,036,435 7,155,308 7,288,195 7,412,986 


imber of Live Births by Age and Color of Parents, United States, 
1944 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Age of father, in years 


=] - = = = -3 = - - 55 & Not Total 
i net 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 ph hk Bik 
White 
ee... >... 6 344 290 69 28 ul ul 8 Fev ged BO eee 
en ... 10 34,838 125,799 38,098 9,153 3,049 1,183 469 173 156 13,829| 226,757 - 
a _. 7.915 283,602 320,290 95,101 25,059 8,471 2,725 1,164 768 14,872] 759,967 
ae - 394 29.436 289.146 257.912 80.416 22,982 7,290 2,599 1,687 5,451] 697,313 
ties eS 45 2.678 34.756 189.987 156,815 54.081 15,200 5,461 3,104 2,608) 464,735 
eee. °"3g7, «3/422 «22176 95,630 74.254 25,457 8,361 4,562 1,443] 235,672 
a we 54 243 1.301 6,621, 24,600 18,166 7,122 3,401  504| 62,012 
ae ip creas 6 17 31. 114.—Ss*495.—«*d2«75B. «1,071 +««525—~S«33| «4,050 
oe... ee ee 1 6 17 12 12103 491 are aes 112 
| Mee ors 2 1 8 ll 8 1 10 vee 41 
| aes x og 25012. ASB 6 4405. 335. 156- °° 70. 45° 2 19'. 198 
en... 16 43,565 442,583 686,504 576,147 368,070 186,256 71,161 26,035 14,259 40,104] 2,454,700 
Nonwhite 
| 9 534-256 49 18 ul 11 3 2 2 1,459] 2,354 
a 8 13,221 29,186 7,163 2,015 913 394 171 58 53 21,191} 74,373 
| | aces 2 1/422 36,829 36,359 12,321 5,013 2,037 787 288 239 11,682] 106,979 
| ae - 90 2,910 23,633 23,329 9,899 4,161 1,730 655 502 4,793} 71,702 
| i 10 362 2628 15.285 14,448 6,778 2,711 1,199 849 2,864) 47,134 
Re 55 394 1,860 9,027. 8195 3,582 1,561 1,272 1,824] 27,770 
| lone paar, 15 36 4«'143,=«Ci‘«*S S74 «2,235 «1,102 792 492 ~—s 8,061 
| iat eer 2 6 7 20 63 224 197 166 43 728 
| ra ioe ete tess). 3 ies ar, 2 2 giaed 22 
| ao eee Pens 1 1 Bret ere 4 2 12 
1 Sen ae Sean oat 1081) See RG) 45 | 2415 10. 427 965 
ke total........ 19 15,305 69,740 70,376 55,080 39,953 24,401 11,469 5,079 3,897 44,781] 340,100 
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Selected Vital Statistics, 1900 to 1941 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


At birth Age 20 Age 45 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male 


Annual rate of mortality per 1,000 living 


133.45 . 110.61 5.94 5.54 12.63 10.63 41.66 
123.26 102.26 4.89 4.20 12.64 9.91 43.79 
80.25 63.92 4.27 4.33 9.26 8.14 34.99 
62.32 49.63 3.18 raed 9.29 7.02 38.65 
48.12 37.89 2.12 1.45 7.66 5.23 36.85 
87.32 72.04 8.58 8.82 22.40 20.18 50.72 
82.28 65.84 5.44 5.32 18.59 16.02 46.85 


Average future lifetime in years 


48.23 51.08 42.19 43.77 24.21 25.51 11.51 
50.23 53.62 42.71 44.88 23.86 25.45 11.25 
56.34 58.53 45.60 46.46 26.00 26.98 12.21 
59.12 62.67 46.02 48.52 25.28 27.39 11.77 


62.81 67.29 47.76 51.38 25.87 28.90 12.07 


Negro 
T9201 931 esate 3 47.55 49.51 35.95 37.22 20.59 21.39 10.87 
USA 0) ee ene 52.26 55.56 39.52 42.04 21.88 23.89 12.21 


10 Leading Causes of Death in the U.S., 1944 
(Exclusive of stillbirths and deaths in armed forces overseas. Rates per 100,000 est. 


Cause of death Number Rate Cause of death Number 
PAL IDAUSGGMN ee Quis «Shiva a wisec vie gaps 3 1,411,338 1064.7 Pneumonia (all forms) and influenza.} 81,804 
Accidents, excluding motor-vehicle 70,955 
Diseases of the heart................. 418,062 315.4 Tuberculosis (all forms)............ 54,731 
Cancer and other malignant tumors... . 171,171 129.1 Diabetes mellitus.................. 34,948 
Intracranial lesions of vascular origin... 124,250 93.7 Premature: birth {~.. 25:05. ut sea 33,120 
BRAUER Ace fi cenit sh ber vk wotcees 91,687 69.2 Motor-vehicle accidents............ 24,282 


Births and Death Rates in Countries of the World 
(per 1,000 population) 
Source: Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Country Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deaths Births Deal 

Australia 17.7 9.9 18.0 9.7 18.9 10.0 19.1 10.5 20.7 

Belgium 15.3 13.8 13.4 16.1 12.1 14.6 12.9 14.6 14.8 k 

British India 33.0. 20.1 oo 21.1 as Geeta bots aa ia , 
Canada 20.3 9.6 21.4 O27 «20.3. LOO e2se0 9.7 +> 2450 
Chile 33.4 © 23.3 33.4 21.6% 32.6 19.8 Hoa ahs 33.1 
Denmark 1759 10.1 18.3 10.4 18.5 10.3 20.5 9. oeeelee 
England and Wales 14.6 12.1 14.6 14.3 14.2 1279 15.8 11.6 16.3 
France 14.6 15.3 133 18.2 13.0 17.4 Win ates 1529 
Germany* 20.5 12.6 20.4 13.0 18.8 12.3 Uy 127% 16.2 
Ireland 19.1 14.2 19.1 14.2 19.0 14.66 9°22,3 14.0 21.8 
Italy 23.5 13.4 23.4 13.6 20.8 1328) 2012 14.1 20.5 
Japan 26.3 17.6 28.9 16.1 bs a8 oe sone Pohsi tice 
Netherlands 20.6 8.6 20.8 Sie 20 ea 16,0) 52170 9.5 Ss2oe0 
North Ireland 19.5 13.5 19.6 14.6 20.8 15320" -22):8 13:35 > 2452 
Norway 15:9 10.2 16.3 10.7 Pies Sd Saas Sake oot 
Scotland 17.4 12.9 17.1 14.9 WAL) 14.5 18.1 13.0 18.4 
Spain 16.2 18.1 24.3 16.5 1985 18.6 eee oe 22.8 
Sweden 15.3 11.5 1520) lied: 15.6 ify 17.7 939 19.3 
United States 17.3 10.6 17.9 10.8 18.9 10529) 20/0 10.3 21-5 


*German boundaries for 1939 to 1943 included Saar territory, Austria, Sudetenland, Danzig and Memel. 


do Population of the United States, April 1, 1940, to January 1, 


1946 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Excess of Net 


Increase since 
Estimated April 1, 1940 Yearly net increase perigee fois 
population* Number Percent | Number  Birthst Deathst | deaths tion 
L 1940 (census)..} 131,669,275 | ........ Ee Qn teesicnte ts oe Pek ME mene wal PCAN Ce Sona. 
1 BeBe acre wre ee 131,970,224 300,949 0.23 300,949 623,065 353,212 269,853 31,096 
ry (3 C)) Se 132,637,933 _ 968,658 0.74 667,709 1,311,428 692,971 618,457 49,252 
oe BeaReh sic, << 133,202,873 1,533,598 1.16 564,940 1,316,685 761,117 555,568 9,372 
iry.1, Rais 5.10.5 133,953,225 2,283,950 1.73 750,352 1,400,533 681,971 718,562 31,790 
{ 2 2 134,664,924 2,995,649 2.28 711,699 1,407,467 733,223 674,244 37,455 
We, 1943. ....... 135,645,969 3,976,694 3.02 981,045 1,630,967 701,054 929,913 51,132 
Bee SS ici. = ss 136,497,049 4,827,774 3.67 851,080 1,578,210 786,014 792,196 58,884 
rr 1944... 137,368,379 5,699,104 4.33 871,330 1,580,383 761,926 818,457 52,873 
| Lh 138,083,449 6,414,174 4.87 715,070 1,436,179 794,451 641,728 73,342 
ty 1, 1945........] 138,922,634 7,253,359 5.51 839,185 1,533,007 786,027 746,980 92,205 
Li 139,621,431 7,952,156 6.04 698,797 1,437,277 845,188 592,089 106,708 
ee, 1946... 5. 140,386,509 8,717,234 6.62 765,078 1,469,849 750,736 719,113 45,965 


cludes Armed Forces overseas. 
itimated total, including an adjustment for underregistration. 


Death Rates per 1,000 Population, 1900 to 1943 


=, in years 1920 1930 1940 1941 1942 1943 
oh A 13.4 23 12.0 "11.8 alae 
| eee 103.65" 7.0. 61.9-.° 58.5). ens, eee 

ee 10.3 6.0 31 3.0 2.6 2.8 

| 2p eR panae ates 28 19 1.2 11 11 1.4 

| . (Sees 48 35 23 23 23 22 

| __ a Sp iene tian 64 49 3.4 3.3 3.2 33 

|. Lae See ees 8.2 75 5.9 5.7 5.7 56 

ee 8 pe 12.6 13.6 125. 222° ADe es 

TR Si 46° ~26-' 26.2 (254 9925.9 Geese 

Ee PAS eT 545 55.8 4.2 1. 58.3 oy ee 

| | 5) 506g Saini Saesaarae tana 122.1 1191 121.5 5 
MR Fes ee 253.0 236.7 ei 131 ee 134.6 

aT AROS Wty cs.s «+ eieivie ioe ka terns « 12.6 10.4 9.5 Sc? 9.0 9.4 

| ae eee 30.7. 60.7 .. 47.7. | 45.8 “> a0 Onommearg 

ee 9.5 5.2 2.7 2.6 2.3 23 
a 2.5 15 9 8 7 8 
BN gM i 5.0 3.2 1.8 17 ra 15 
i IESE enacts 71 44 2.7 2.6 24 24 
Ee aes 8.0 6.1 45 43 4.1 41 
I eal Se tha 11.7 10.6 8.6 8.3 8.0 8.1 
OS re Se ttt 24 422 181 17.2. > i6\Teee ine 
ON ern on 50.59%. 46.8. 41.9. 40,1 2299:2- een 
Be svesseoesceeeseesersessseeeeeeresese 115.9 106.6 fae 114.7 111.0 119.2 

| ee 244.7 221.4 218.1 

nd female, all ages*.................- 13.0 Lies 10.8 10.5 10.4 10.9 
TE Pee ene 923 69.0 549~ 52.3 48.0 43.0 
MRE Ante re 9.9 56 29 2.8 24 26 
Se A al al eR 2.6 17 ees er 9 1.0 
fe 4.9 33 2.0 2.0 19 2.0 
Be ee ae 6.8 47 3.1 29 28 28 
Ms Oo 8.1 6.8 5.2 5.0 49 49 
Be ee ce hi 12.2 12.2 10.6 10.3 10.1 10.3 
Mee iat oe. 936 226.0. 122.3* > 21a 2 Ores 
|e ie a er eR 575°" 51.40 480° 46.6 ASB aT A 
| COE et aad ae ae 118.9 (112.7 ae fon 3d eee 
MN eS ys wai di 248.3 228.0 «228.9 
INS, ASTI G ET GSD 0 Sl te ee RIE ea ee sa be 


sudes ages not reported. 
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Births and Deaths in the United States, 1915 to 1945 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. ; 
Births Deaths 

Year Males Females Total Males Females Total over death 

DODD B eles cue o's Ssf%e.0 8 398,615 377,689 776,304 234,871 201,722 436,593 339,711 
OLS cierto sic idvoht + is 701,164 662,485 1,363,649 534,720 461,907 996,627 
OL QRe ts eye. pe sas 705,593 667,845 1,373,438 422,252 375,852 798,104 
POZO eRe cieicis is Pas 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 438,201 397,933 836,134 
CVA Os Saha ene 881,591 832,670 1,714,261 434,019 391,492 825,511 
OCB NA Deter. ccs eters aio's 911,831 863,080 1,774,911 497,967 440,578 938,545 
OES Aa as ois wb ay ass 921,020 871,626 1,792,646 528,429 463,808 992,237 
1 OO ta a 992,431 938,183 1,930,614 542,637 464,357 1,006,994 
IC a gece erie 966,973 911,907 1,878,880 555,267 475,251 1,030,518 
EL OZG a csate sane nie ath ciao 953,638 902,430 1,856,068 589,653 503,858 1,093,511 
TSP 1s eA eS 1,099,287 1,038,549 2,137,836 638,080 538,725 1,176,805 
ZO paresis t cicle les 1,147,625 1,085,524 2,233,149 738,891 623,096 1,361,987 
Rr) saeaaree a tee 1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 745,491 624,266 1,369,757 
SSO nate ies eds sss 1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,958 723,315 598,052 1,321,367 
LOS Meese ect os sis cy> ote 1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 714,277 587,128 1,301,405 
MOS Zi Pastelc cis «is (s.0:5 72 1,063,885 1,010,157 2,074,042 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 
URES) 5 cya eD OOeae 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 
OSAP Nantes css os = 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 
OSH. cieisisrcisie’s,s cts:e 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 771,320 621,432 1,392,752 
FORE erate aiete scree vi ciaie 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 
PO etree Yocae\s.cics 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 
W9S8eis ties vee.ciesiasys 1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 
TRER |. Shen aes SRaneeS 1,162,600 1,102,988 2,265,588 768,877 619,020 1,387,897 
POs eer srck wns. 1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 791,003 626,266 1,417,269 
MOA Geleratarsrsici0\s nie eee 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 785,033 612,609 1,397,642 
NGA rrie ce ns ee ccs 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996 780,454 604,733 1,385,187 

OAS MEP REA Crate ihe. Oo slantasis,” ©) neem 2934-860 A el eee ee ee 1,459 544 6 

REE SOEE, eras wciee ats © * A praltatels 2794 800s || At ok een eee 1,411,338 1,383, 46; 

Sah xcs cwa’ 4 vw sntiene 2,970;284.>. |, PAS oc etne gs ameee te 1,631,215 | 1,339,069 

In 1870, sixty percent of all non-agricul- Fishing is the oldest industry in 


tural working women in the United States world. About 190,000 people in the Unit 
were domestic servants. Less than one States work for fisheries and fishery indu 
percent held clerical positions, 6.4 percent tries. More than 90 percent of the sea fii 
were in the principal professions and 17.6 landed in American ports is consum 
percent were factory workers.—Encyc, Brit. within 200 miles of the sea.—Encyc, Bri 


Deaths in Civil Aviation Accidents, 1928 to 1945 


Source: U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Air carriers, domestic operations 


All deaths Passenger deaths Private flying Total 
Year Number Rate* Number Rate* Deaths Rate* deaths 
OVE) Sado ASSES 23 sas 13 yet 362 nines 
ROSS UME TUN tek icie sas 28 11.4 8 4.6 310 217.6 338 
RS Sa teeta ole steisle)s 4:6 eyeccle vets 29 10.7 17 9.0 325 214.9 
TOSS Ana isa ores, 9s, o'svers 29 6.4 15 4.8 262 154.6 
MOG REM iieitrnce oe sana soon 61 10.3 44 10.1 272 145.7 
POST RTs ccisiave e\ceibye.sate 52 7.8 40 8.4 283 137.1 
DOGS ter aicicinreie loin cls torcre aie 35 4.6 25 4.5 275 106.3 
MSO ene stick teiias kei 12 1.2 9 1.2 314 88.3 
UIST. 0)) eye, Sect OCI ea ieee 45 3.1 35 3.1 330 62.5 
OAT Rechts sacte crest. < Seariose 44 2.4 35 23 325 47.0 
OAD ee ries eke ken 71 3.9 55 ehy/ 218 t 
4S ee caste tat crest ate « 30 1.6 23 1.4 255 t 8 
ey Ge EHO ORL CATS Aa 58 2.2 48 rat 135 Ist 6 mo. 315 
MOA tit atttercls cy Winaidhecoe< 88 21 76 2.1 202 Ist 6 mo, J 


*The passenger death rates are the numbers killed per 100,000,000 passenger- S t 
pumbers of deaths per 100,000,000 occupant-miles. i : “ meer malles Osha 7 


+Data on occupant-miles for private flying not available for years 1942 to 1945. ‘ 
¢Based on deaths in the first 6 months of 1945 compared to deaths in the same months of 1935 and 1944. — 
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Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1945 


- - Source: National Safety Council. 

o4 5-14 15-24 25-44 4 

= ‘ years years years years oe mee ae 
} oe GG GCS SRB SRAR CR Neer 9,800 7,450 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 82,500 
[ ESSERE ere 10,400 10,000 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 85,100 
EEE as Ioiec a'ais. + siv's seca os 9,350 9,250 9,900 18,550 14,950 14,300 76,300 
IEE PO nse a ania s sav ste e's 9,450 9,550 11,100 21,250 17,150 15,900 84,400 
MEE ae clenin e's ods cciecciee ss 8,850 9,750 13,000 23,200 20,700 19,500 95,000 
ETE icfe cicja vices oes veces 6,948 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 90,932 
. ‘soot aS ees 6,646 6,593 12,129 20,464 21,689 26,284 93,805 
Es 5 oIk cae cicisine cde aces 7,052 6,702 14,436 22,983 22,509 27,921 101,513 
Ln. 7,220 6,340 13,732 21,141 20,764 26,692 95,889 
IE oalainie's'='v'o ss Save ace 8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 99,038 
ES leks wie cinis'v «cian » siento 7,912 6,704 14,750 19,115 19,097 27,659 95,237 
' Sot RRSSBSSSASaeoess 7,750 6,700 12,700 19,150 20,200 29,500 96,000 


aeludes “age unknown’’; in 1944 these deaths numbered only 434. 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1945 


Poisons 
Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison (except All 
vehicle Falls burns* ing road arms gases gas) types 


| .: 4) SORES geSeeeenseE 4,200 18,700 9,350 10,000 12500 2,400 3,550 3,200 82,500 
| coc HESS eeoee 10,700 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 85,100 
| --o* QUaHES Se SaRenoae 18,400 16,800 9,550 7,000 8100 2,950 2,800 2,950 84,400 
| oo cSU@SSGRdEpaReodSee 28,000 19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 95,000 
| ovo US Ses CeeEsEoen 31,363 21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 90,932 
|. clo tgAegaaaaaaososes 36,369 24,520 7,874 7,108 5,406 2,854 1,665 2,120 99,773 
|. cpt SERBS eee 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 93,805 
Ae cisie's 6 «sie <cin« 39,969 25,470 7,820 6,930 5,390 2,414 1,540 1,830 101,513 
|. --USdHRGHRSRpeceode 28,309 25,460 9,010 7,120 5,454 2,741 1,760 1,800 95,889 
23,823 28,000 10,450 » 7,710 5,231 2,318 2,110 41,890 99,038 
24,282 26,170 10,040 7,030 SUIS 2,412. A S70 2,090 95,237 
| socbsgeegnsGeeeoeaeE 28,600 27,800 9,950 7,150 5,050 2,500 2,200 2,250 96,000 


‘cludes burns by chemicals, fire, steam, or any other hot substance; also deaths directly resulting from 
agrations, regardless of nature of injury. 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1945 


Deaths from collisions with— 


n g ge 

Animal- Saag 

ete gee3 
Pedes- eee ee Street Bi- a or Fixed bes Total 

trians vehicles trains cars cycles animal objects* deaths} 

ee AN 4,200 
ee I tiene ae ae iy an * ia es eee mh 
im...........| 12,840 6,470 1,437 318 400 310 900 8,680 | 31,363 
| a 15,500 10,320 1810 264 700  ~—«-200 1,160 9.690 | 39,643 
| aa 12,400 8,700 1330 150 710 200 1000 7,900 | 32.386 
| = 13,550 12,500 1,340 118 910 250 1350 9,450 | 39,969 
| ae 10,650 7,300 1,754 124 650 240 850 6,740 | 28,309 
| ae 9,900 5,300 1448 171 450 160 700 5,690 | 23.823 
| 9,900 5,700 1,663 175 400 140 700 5,600 | 24.282 
ee. 11,200 7,300 1,740 180 500 130 800 6,750 | 28,600 


se totals do not quite equal the sum of the various types because the estimates were generally made only 
nearest 10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for certain types. 
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Transportation Accident Death Rates, 1943 to 1945 
Source: National Safety Council. 


i tin) 
Fi 


1945 
y Kind of transportation Mileage* Deaths miles* 

Passenger operations 

Passenger deaths: 

' Passenger automobiles and taxist................2eeeeceeeeee 440,000, 000,000 12,900 
PROS MMSE SoS oO Sarre gies style «s sie’ Galelen) <te> mar dae’ go ee a 69,000,000,000 120 
MANGA TPASSONDENATAENS; . > ave. «+.» i svorwaje/nss disse -tyeals ote mnw dopa s 91,800,000,000 145 
Scheduled air transport planes.............2..200e es eeeeeeee 3,555, 000,000 76 

All deaths :¢ 
Passenger automobiles and taxist..............2-0.0ceeeeeuee 440,000,000,000 20,600 
BUSSES peIever de DIET. cig bales s afeis aaibiae os po Seale wordless 69,000 000,000 950 
RanrOad passenger traiNS..c co... 5s. venesensledrccaccteceenace 91,800,000,000 2,238 
Scheduled air transport planes...............-0-eeeeceeeeeees 3,555,000,000 83 

Freight operations 

All deaths :t 
WVU ROS AUNCM Seeman oetede one's, slvccissesaie: te 0 Rare de Se « aierateja ata ale vele a 77,000,000,000 8,200 
SE LTLCLOALT SS 3 nk SS OR Sk a Se oe Bee See ae 725 000,000,000 2,591 


*Mileage in the section ‘‘Passenger operations’’ is passenger-miles; in the section ‘‘Freight operations’ it 
freight ton-miles. 


Drivers of passenger automobiles and pilots of private planes are considered passengers. 
YAll persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc.—killed in the operation of the vehicles are included. 


Deaths and Injuries in Steam Railway Accidents, 1918 to 1945 — 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Persons 
Passen- Travelers in grade Other 
gers on not on Employees crossing non-tres- Tres- 
Year trains* trains* on duty accidents passerst passers | Tot 
<9 All deaths$ : 
a UO Bie geen Wetstac eects cia ioiss eye: visia.sis vale §21** 3,566 1,979 501 3,423 Ly}. 
. MOZARGRG CePA misiso eae e creTN ease 149% 2,134 2,422 370 2,861 77 
5? PAZ RIM eNe lS Mere sy usce kinks dele oi 104** 1,357 2,768 363 2,532 7,0 
fa DSO RAMON cats 4 ws.tls «ss eas 47 13 571 1,638 179 3,025 
a DRED UE Cpe 8 Oe ge 79 9 549 1,679 190 2,428 
f PUA eras eee sn wattle oc baie 2k ele 41 10 826 2,089 272 2,252 5, 
CUP RMPS tte eS th si Sicirety ecco 4 98 2l 1,043 2,117 322 2,040 Ly 
ROA SHE RA tsrerrnay 0 h.s's akas-ba v's 271 13 1,089 1,876 326 1,788 5a 
SRAM MRE SNE Ar ty Ker loss eu’ 259 14 1,087 2,000 315 1,549 5 
TCT, Senses She tent ete fe ea ea 145 13 987 2,074 220 1,616 5 
Non-fatal injuriestt 7 
DAL eect RH forays, <i 4as ota, ae 7,266** 155,102 4,556 4,517 2,637 173,8 
POM IRUMEN eR ely lke iaiientaie ss « 6,423** 151,766 6,160 3,994 3,096 171, 
TA EG ppg AUS RSIS Say Oe a 3,987** 69,578 6,466 2,779 2,483 85, 
CES AS ye ate Re a 1,963 549 15,512 3,570 1,819 3,798 27, 
TS gel SO Oe ang RCO ABS Oe eter 2,262 736 16,093 3,856 1,786 2,299 26, 
i a eo ee ann tae 2,909 863 25,188 4,727 2,164 1,745 37,4 
MOD Patera Buea lee yvictele cls, os 3,388 916 35,106 4,469 2,553 1,544 47,7 
POR Se My tase Cals ccc eh eGeerecshes §,013 1,123 45,685 4,073 2,984 1,270 59; 
Rn ga Matic ees Men Se 4,678 1,063 47,221 4,056 2,974 1,089 60, 
TSN 2M Sst hisa ke eee ened 4,709 1,103 47,190 4,275 2,755 1,085 61 


*Persons on or getting on or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass 
designated as ‘‘passengers on trains.’’ Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with © 
journeys by railways are designated as ‘‘travelers not on trains.’’ . 


{Death totals in this column exclude subsequent fatalities and injury totals include them, due to lack 
information. 


tThe sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the ‘‘Total’’? column because of di 
cation; e.g., employees killed in grade crossing accidents. 


§Including those occurring more than 24 hours after injury. 


**Deaths and injuries to passengers on trains and travelers not on trains are combined. 
fttExcluding subsequent fatalities. 


Source: National Safety Council. 


| JL an 30) Oe eee 592 
Ogee 283 
OS Ss Sn a ee 273 
| 2° -) SSS Re Se eee ee 3,542 
RE ee seco = folate che 276 
RTE JOR ee eee 250 
iD. | 5a 43 ARSE ae en es 72 
AI Sate cents tals sive vie n't e's 76 
© oo eee 633 
Lo eae eee 676 
RUT RATS Jct ets ewes +s 186 
|... SRSA eee 1,587 
oo 3 382 Bee Base eee 860 
| |. a BRaE Rae 366 
fo. lato ee 302 
67 @RORBRRSEOSEAE ees 575 
{oop SESS Sees eeeeaseres sae 
Dy sere o eictais's sis evcistne » 163 
ts 2 St Ri SR Serre Se 433 
Oh ONWSSUSS. § oie pas Eeenes 486 
PE iain. 022s eat one's ae 
ota Me ane. taste Siete t> a 447 
REE eae nee ak als Fo 322 
Oh LOS RS See ee eee 670 
3 2. SSSR eSeepeteeracsr 113 
1U) o> + ate ho seer eee 209 
.. SRR BS eee 71 
PRTG Steer. opatith oche cin © s)si~ a= 72 


498 
180 
255 
2,534 
203 
221 
74 
68 
551 
647 
81 
1,355 
784 
310 
274 
483 
119 
385 
472 
356 
306 
539 
88 
166 
35 
57 
609 


5-14 


years 


1,300 
120 
210 
140 
330 


2,100 


15-24 25-44 45-64 65 and All 
years years years over ages 
800 700 660 280 4,200 
90 250 550 2,100 3,150 
300 250 150 30 950 
140 300 160 130 950 
120 350 730 510 2,250 
1,450 1,850 2,250 3,050 11,500 


Mortality from 15 Leading Causes 
of Death 
Per 100,000 of population in U. S. 


Cause | 1900 1910 1920 1°30 1940 
Heart disease... ... 151.4 185.7 188.6 238.1 314.4 
CanCSE ort Ssh ie 64.0 76.2 83.4 102.2 120.3* 
Nephritis........ i 88.7 94.8 88.7 91.0 81.5 
Accident.) <x. 773° 84.5," TIS SOL ome i sao 
Pneumonia........ 175.4 141.7 136.8 82.6 54.9 
Tuberculosis. ...... 194.4) -153.8 i3eb - Zeya 79 
Diabetes.......... 11.00, 15.3016); 0 19 226 a8 
Influenza.......... 26.7 . 14.2. JOS ae 19 Aedes 
Diarrhea.......... 139.9 114.2 53,6. (262051073 
Whooping cough... 12:2" “11.69 12:5) ay omeeeene. 
Diphtheria......... 40.3) 21. D155 4s oe 
TYPHOID Seo. ce Shes e220 76 Seda 1.0 
Measl6s 5.5 «ts 1303) (1224 8.8 Ee 5 
Scarlet fever....... 9.6 11.4 4.6 1:9 5: 
Meningitis......... 5.8 3.8 3.0 3.6 35 

*156,000 cancer deaths in 1940; 171,171 in 1944. 


One Accidental Death 
Every 5 Minutes in 1945 


Source: National Safety Council. 


The nation’s 1945 accident totals can be figured at 
the following approximate rates: 


Class of accident One every 
All accidents Deaths 5% minutes 
Injuries 3 seconds 
Motor vehicle Deaths 18% minutes 
Injuries 31% seconds 
Occupational* Deaths 33 minutes 
Injuries 16 seconds 
Workers off-job* Deaths 18 minutes 
Injuries 12% seconds 
Home* Deaths 15% minutes 
Injuries 6% seconds 
Public non-motor vehicle* Deaths 34 minutes 
Injuries 17 __ seconds 


*Civilians only. 


“Soda pop” and other carbonated bever- 
ages got their start as medicines. “Pop” 
was introduced in the United States by a 
Philadelphia doctor who had carbonated 
water prepared as a medicine for his pa- 
tients. Later fruit juice was added as a 
flavor.—Encyc. Brit. 
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P Marete Laws as of iene in 1945, 
Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


Common 


Legal minimum law Waiting period 
marriage age marriages Blood For After 
Male Female valid test license license 
(oa COR ape epee 17 14 Yes () None None 
Betas fmt src cislcyessia' a> 18 16 No No None None 
Ree ees fore siete sicies tsa. 4,4 18 16 No No None None 
Laer este satan do 18 16 No Yes 3d. ame 
ERP ce leicict oe 18 18 Yes Yes None None 
3 Dont SRE eee 16 16 No Yes 5d. None 
ial OC OE a eee 18 16 No No None Yes? 
2 tl OS aR Fee See 18 16 Yes No None None 
17 14 Yes No 5d. None 
PEE arte ees aici a). 2'2,- 145 125 Yes Yes None None 
ISIC ene We tiae 18 16 Yes Yes None None 
BPRS Rea. ee «sts ns 2 18 16 Yes Yes None None 
503 she JUSS LeCepeee 16 14 Yes Yes None None 
Me a oe os ecole + 18 16 Yes No None None 
REMNCRYetoces ctcionisclsis es - 16 14 No Yes None None 
OUiBlANG picasa es aieiclos ol 18 16 No @) None None 
BVIAING see Ana ysis cs obs o> 16 16 Yes Yes 5d. None 
EN ey Sole sets Se 18 16 No No 2d. None 
LAG ARGS Rees 18 16 No Yes 5d. None 
MEG Sa SS See ee 18 16 Yes Yes 5d. None 
MINNESOLA Ne carrie nares ea 18 16 No No 5d. None 
WUSSISSIPDLevas a eee es bs se 145 125 Yes No 5d. None 
I SSOUT bats Se Rar eteaaeee 15 =e gi) No Yes None None 
MIOMMAN BO ness aleiels a's s 3 </~ 18 16 Yes No None None 
INGDIASK@s See sa Sa se + eet ee « 18 16 No No None None 
PO EONCTC yO. Ze yicave) ce» 520 18 16 No No None None 
New Hampshire 14 13 No Yes 5d. None 
INEWICTSOYi ic arcsahs ccjeatl sv + o's 145 125 No Yes 2d. None 
New Mexico..............-. 18 16 No No None None 
NGWEYOUK Eis ac ce atic. arckins 16 14 No Yes 3d. lide 
North Carolina.............. 16 16 No Yes None None 
North Dakota.............-. 18 15 No Yes None None 
(Ok 25 Aare eee 18 16 Yes Yes 5d. None 
Vor PPRTANOWIME terest cine dx since sie 18 15 Yes No 5d. None 
ou OAVOMS ns katgieet waa se ok 18 15 No Yes 3d. None 
+ Pennsylvania............... 16 16 Yes Yes 3d. None 
a Rhode Island............... 18 16 Yes Yes None None ; 
ir SOUMN-CAPOHNA. -osc0.44 esas 18 14 Yes No None None No divorce 
SOUND DAKGtA ST ees cues ue 18 15 Yes Yes None None 1 yr. 
PONNESSEB.=.. i css cesses 16 16 Yes Yes 3d. None 2 yr. 
MONASTERIES fr 3h coco sien cs 16 14 Yes () None None 1 yrs 
‘ Tae a, cheats Jose's oss 16 14 No Yes None None lyr. 
a MONIROND GRC i iccis secede: & 18 16 No Yes None None 6 mo. 
E- (os ee 18 16 No Yes 3d. None lyr. 
4 WASHIRGCON Gs oe cierecne cea te we 145 125 No No 3d. None 1 yr. 
, WestwVitginia f...s..0060ce 0008 18 16 No Yes 3d. None 2 yr.6 
4 MUISCORSIHM et fact coe cate osc. 18 15 No Yes 5d. None 2 yr. 
: MIMOMING ro Rctgit cence nes 18 16 Yes Yes None None 2 mo. 
i 
3 i iLaw adopted applying to male only; laboratory test authorized but not required. } 
} 2Divorce suits may be filed after 2 months’ residence, but an additional month must elapse before a dect 
{ may be granted. 
t Residents 24 hours, nonresidents 96 hours. 
‘ 4One year’s residence for divorce based on adultery or bigamy. 
i 6Common-law marriage age. 
# 6One year where the cause for divorce arose within the state. 
7Three years on grounds of desertion. 
‘ 5Parties must have married in the state or resided there when offense was committed. 
i Britain taxed bachelors in 1695 to pay The custom of having wedding attent 


for the war with France. While there has 

been no direct legislation bearing on 

bachelors in Britain, they occasionally have 
been taxed more heavily than others. 


ants for the bridegroom began in tb 
days of marriage by capture, when a ma 
called on his friends to help him seize 7 
bride —Encyc. Brit. 3 


bat , ~ a as 


arital Status of the Population, 1940 


(15 years old and over) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Single Married 

Male Female Male Female Mae rene Male tt one 

Eve eee ys 291,246 232,468 603,014 609,036 36,637 124,988 6,936 12,478 

+0 Pee 59,602 34,974 108,813 107,277 7,817 18,600 4,146 4.098 

IS... 22. .--- 199,300 137,052 438,087 437,562 “32,280 81,981 8,054 10,956 

a ae 918,978 570,269 1,701,632 1,679,001 114,276 360,840 86,012 109,078 
ope 132,778 92,675 261,748 260,043 20,096 49,661 8,547 9,765 

Evcits, olek 240,788 214,005 390,950 389,206 28,537 71,570 4,750 6,729 

eet « 34,979 26,865 62,504 62,332 §,141 12,120 900 1,152 

90,495 85,052 154,108 155,834 9,636 38,468 4,037 7,276 

206,116 145,365 452,394 453,226 33,501 103,144 11,244 16,895 

330,589 266,822 671,341 679,028 41,895 154,322 8,176 14,363 

67,778 36,638 120,777 119,132 7,676 15,690 3,984 3,044 

,013,928 803,776 1,892,349 1,884,288 139,070 355,305 43,516 57,008 

385,364 290,237 837,496 831,880 63,246 149,656 21,241 26,128 

309,801 238,801 596,167 593,452 43,472 103,351 13,372 16,002 

209,707 160,372 430,354 427,379 31,499 79,161 10,921 12,170 

316,292 237,071 626,343 621,185 42,709 111,637 11,522 14,819 

259,400 199,905 518,257 525,295 33,893 106,649 6,809 11,233 

102,525 80,590 188,551 187,838 17,290 37,650 5,237 6,238 

239,221 182,883 419,021 418,094 30,552 81,796 6,705 9,125 

§98 247 594,478 934,173 933,261 77,181 202,340 14,677 21,938 

652,094 453,648 1,254,575 1,238,505 85,063 188,627 33,547 35,891 

408,015 303,569 610,648 606,429 45,242 102,954 11,571 14,721 

217,339 164,617 472,066 476,379 30,495 94,849 5,726 9,794 

429,984 341,598 910,812 910,728 68,918 185,077 21,908 29,996 

86,219 44,251 125,964 123,692 9,734 19,013 4,907 3,781 

163,643 125,067 304,686 303,781 21,804 51,187 6,478 7,657 

17,889 6,208 26,992 25,510 1,856 3,622 2,013 1,311 

wn Hampshire... . 61,971 53,017 110,835 110,555 10,579 23,217 3,027 3,426 

Jersey........ 562,640 479,217 981,976 979,936 70,657 186,602 9,547 14,828 

eS nae 58,365 39,559 110,562 109,765 8,098 16,450 2,443 2,984 

RNAs sa%e 0 1,861,537 1,598,119 3,157,750 3,149,635 226,595 625,031 31,424 §1,755 

cone 408,975 343,946 731,906 737,836 39,354 130,957 6,366 11,064 

Pas oem 98,930 64,338 128,974 128,291 9,218 17,813 1,793 1,988 

aoe 832,054 670,983 1,662,583 1,647,217 122,948 297,646 41,662 53,659 

peers 246,312 171,037 536,897 533,799 36,548 93,473 15,188 20,297 

Bee i a ln 139,949 85,121 272,700 269,369 19,708 47,160 12,504 11,868 

(@ai a < 1,330,989 1,119,812 2,207,727. =. 2,201,633 173,763 414,612 23,994 32,064 

See 98,973 94,789 155,316 155,763 12,281 31,552 2,620 4,252 

les 210,968 177,937 378,717 384,446 20,913 80,995 1,848 3,295 

Re be 90,923 61,205 138,578 137,808 10,017 20,752 2,539 2,710 

oe 310,391 249,825 648,394 650,230 42,492 130,028 10,904 17,574 

eee ci? 3. 2s 699,956 502,692 1,481,163 1,476,836 95,282 272,819 36,222 53,287 

__ SOB eee 62,174 45,330 119,795 119,555 5,826 18,368 2,749 3,548 

See crs = is) 46,734 34,267 78,948 78,403 7,447 16,958 1,916 2,029 

Bee Nsis cs. 341,510 254,055 573,724 572,299 37,348 111,782 8,348 11,875 

Pes oe 244,035 138,440 424,749 418,969 31,920 74,409 18,658 18,489 

paoer 226,188 164,932 409,892 406,304 24,814 60,687 6,353 8,446 

<b sotiogs 423,760 316,735 707,719 702,248 54,530 117,556 15,203 17,604 

36,944 17,160 58,360 56,865 3,698 6,967 2,154 1,875 


16,376,595 12,751,772 | 30,191,087 30,087,135 2,143,552 5,700,092 624,398 822,563 


33.2 25.8 61.2 61.0 4.3 11.5 1.3 17 


12,550,129 8,933,170 | 18,092,600 17,684,687 1,471,390 3,176,228 156,162 135,068 
MBPs sie! s7e.<,2.- 12,967,565 9,616,902 | 21,849,266 21,318,933 1,758,308 3,917,625 235,284 273,304 
14,953,712 11,306,653 | 26,327,109 26,170,756 2,025,036 4,734,207 489,478 573,148 


e average American family was almost Only two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 


persons larger 100 years ago than it is 
ny. In 1850 there were 5.6 persons in the 
age family, but by 1940 the number 
been reduced to 3.8.—Encyc. Brit. 


world are enumerated by means of a cen- 
sus. For this reason, the estimate of more 
than 1,900,000,000 inhabitants of the earth 
can only be an approximation. 


a SS Ree 


‘ b you wy i a a e a ngs a" ’ 
p> Gals Spt ae Eee een eh et tere eRe) 
Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 
Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1945 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
No. male Percent No. female Percent Total Percent 
Fre tere Wed Haale htgath ss oe aaa 4,732 1.0 649 0.8 5,381 103 
nun HOEUGR GESne ti goRe aa Omg eae cic ES 13,955 3.0 840 1.0 14,795 27% 
ASSAUN Uptere fer eye tale cia occ ie Nene fe « oie vjoscivewine worm 37,811 8.2 5,195 6.2 43.006 7.90 
d Burglary—breaking or entering.................- 28,385 6.2 918 11 29,303 5.4 
MEPILATCONY theft... ccc ce kee eee scence cense 42,543 9.3 8,017 9.5 50,560 9.2 
-. TOULRORL Meer i fete. ath vietise saa ciclentt ed see 'as 17,332 3.8 457 0.5 17,789 3.3 
u Embezzlement and fraud.................-.---- 8,037 LT 1,275 1.5 9,312 LG 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc........... 2,782 0.6 350 0.4 3,132 0.6 
(SOS 34a, adoda eke ees eee eee Cee 559 0.1 55 0.1 614 0.1 
Forgery and counterfeiting...................0.- 3,524 0.8 709 0.8 4,233 0.8 
EVD: cutno DES Bee Oe eee eae 6,702 Be eee a ae 6,702 1.2 
Prostitution and commercialized vice............. 3,138 0.7 7,821 9.3 10,959 2.0 
WOTHETISEX ONERSCS oso etwas sic sles elecscaenee 9,255 2.0 4,668 55 13,923 2:68 
NaICOHGIORUGIAWS))......cce.c occas. e-ceewcseeeee 1,687 0.4 248 0.3 1,935 0.4— 
Weapons: carrying, possessing, etc............... 7,478 1.6 508 0.6 7,986 15 
Offenses against family and children. ............ 8,495 1.8 849 1.0 9,344 17 
) MAITORNAWSP RE ite tecisle ee <-sid to clacislns 1c cea sie 5,479 Lz 1,221 1.5 6,700 1a 
a’ Driving while intoxicated......................-. 19,370 4.2 1,183 1.4 20,553 3.8 
a : Road and driving laws..202....52.0.. 00a ccs eee 4,534 1.0 128 0.2 4,662 0.9 
ee BATKING VIOIBUONS: zene e cee so nccbede reverse 85 i 4 % 89 “Sy 
oe Other traffic and motor vehicle laws.............. 4,213 0.9 191 0.2 4,404 0.8 
a PNSOLGEHIVICONGUCL voccregsciecies cic scliaw ceaetu a 29,546 6.4 8,758 10.4 38,304 7.0. 
BUIKONNOSSNNSttns sks sce ee ce vies ws iene es aicleldc 110,251 24.0 14,663 17.5 124,914 22.9 
SEYTEATED, 16 bt totes GES ea aE eE See Sere 23,590 a! 9,898 11.8 33,488 6.2 
Ra RRR aay ere. t ara sr otals aise vis'viete'sie s,s \0%sia's 11,634 be 1,151 14 12,785 24 
SDERTERT LS -4t Sopp eee BASS aa Ee eaten et 30,561 6.7 5,495 6.5 36,056 6.6 
ROESEAL OU LPO ete cee Ss cicicisvaaiciee. Foun eens 2,554 0.6 706 0.8 3,260 0.6 
AMOR NOTONONISES so cates se Aciv ee sO bee csts ans 21,476 47 8,187 9.7 29,663 5:5 
RCM SUNG x oosls) (cl cia’aieiae dive see sieeve é seyaie 459,708 100.0 84,144 100.0 543,852 100.0 


*Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 


Federal Prisoners Received from the Courts, by Offense, 
June 30, 1934 to 1945 


Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Note: Blank indicates data not available or law not in effect until year first report appears. 


Offense 1934 1939 1944 
War-related offenses: 


GLOGEVGESeLVIOG ACE (194 T=45)) tom wicctnc cts octisetice a. | ROME nT amma Ine erg 3,930 
Pititenatl OnalGOfONnSO AWS... ..c.0 Mean bis Sue Geeenmeativce: 0 lack teeen an Mme ee 1,710 
Miltary, court-martial Cases... ......0..0dsec0ccseeevercs 27 32 962 

OLMIS Te whale res is/sicle Falne aii eiels cielo vaieises Seer 27 32 6,602 

Other offenses: 

Counterfeiting and forgery...............-.ccccceceucwce 1,584 1,788 433 
EMUOZZALCMBUCANG CAUG ya-re19 010 svsre wena nogarceeuen hacen a 0 Meme 352 295 
DHA SCA LLON REN Rays Niet eis tests oiate sc ole elelere sie ocisecwee a maten 2,139 2,541 2,674 
SICH CENTS Ser Seeecesen ar Seecie ue sae ee OA RPL) 834 
RICRADIN Ramet: ster e sae biog." -,'> icicle sistas a hee CALE meee ee 32 31 
PIGUOTIAWSSe sac cn csjo oc + Save'a See. Risk ANS Shy ie epee 7,032 11,362 2,635 
National Bank and Federal Reserve Act.....,............ 154 167 67 
Marcoucid rug laws mewn vee coiayawalcatiteesieaision chien 1,733 2,610 1,306 
National motor vehicle theft act.................c..0eeee 1,182 1,588 1,079 
TUS NEUE Gare Ge ee I ame eC 1,250 1,688 "660 
Theft from interstate commerce...............0.0ceceees 420 354 362 
WW RitorslaVe raMIClACL wes net timeme meena heen 188 396 255 
Goy’t-reservation, D. C. highseas. .........00c0. sete coes 493 999 991 
CLL GH ae Sa ROSTER SEC BED SODECIOC OE OD OES teros Areata 1,661 841 992 

UGC] |, Sane Roe NAA GeSG SAAR ast odarGsen aD Ae aNan aa 17,836 24,718 12,614 


sotalvalliOffEns@S..cr! vcctor. ctetentrs seecte ais est oe ae 17,863 24,750 19,216 


a, . ff 


Please Almanac 


‘Penalties for Murder in the United States 


Penalty 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Lethal gas 
Electrocution 
laware Hanging 
C. Electrocution 
rida Electrocution 
orgia Electrocution 
Ao Hanging 
mois Electrocution 
liana Electrocution 
Hanging 
aS Hanging 
sucky Electrocution 
iana Electrocution 
ne Life imprisonment 
ryland Hanging 
Sssachusetts Electrocution 
shigan Life imprisonment 
nnesota Life imprisonment 
sissippi Electrocution 
ssouri Lethal gas 
atana Hanging 
eraska Electrocution 
vada : Lethal gas 
w Hampshire Hanging 
w Jersey Electrocution 


he 


Ns 2. 


State 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

U.S. (Fed. Gov’t) 


Alaska 

Canal Zone 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Selective Service Act Violators, 
June 30, 1941 to 1945 


Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


1941 


ived from the courts into Fed- 
eral institutions 


mscientious objectors ........ 
Phovah’s Witnesses ..........- 


sage length of sentence (mo.) 
mscientious objectors ........ 
fhovah’s Witnesses ........... 
3 SYEE) GO Be Gy ci a eee 


ing sentence in Federal insti- 
tutions, June 30 .... 


mnscientious objectors ........ 
ovah’s Witnesses ..........- 
ROUSE ra ea cieicsoie ode. tale io shes ws ool 


Kes granted ............-+---- 
S. Board of Parole ........... 
der Executive order no. 8641 


ta not available jEstimated. 


1942 1943 
806 2,764 

* * 

* * 

* * 
28.5 29.9 
21.0 32.4 

* * 

* * 

* * 

706 2,650 

- 588 

+ 981 

- 1,081 
79 405 

9 140 
70 265 


1944 


3,585 

251 
1,735 
1,599 


27.4 


35.2 
34.0 
42.0 
28.1 


4,679 


694 


2,530 


1,455 


928 
428 
500 


Penalty 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Life imprisonment 
Electrocution 
Electrocution . 
Lethal gas 
Electrocution 
Life imprisonment 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging 

or shooting 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Life imprisonment 

or hanging 
Hanging 
Life imprisonment 
Lethal gas 
Death penalty 


Hanging 

Hanging 
Electrocution 

Life imprisonment 
Hanging 


1945 Total 
2,477 9,828 
214 * 
899 
1,364 * 
27.0 ig 
32.7 32.2 
30.9 * 
40.1 ": 
28.0 * 
4,703 - 
475 ‘6 
2,724 * 
1,504 se 
1,112 2,536 
400 977 
712 1,559 


Violations in Fe 


; Stet (os ie eer ia. Age 
‘Source: National Safety Council. 
8 2 - 
= 48 ey ae 2 «s 
3 Cae i ae i 3 ee o 
5 eg 38 ge 3s Bw ao a a 
az |Bo #y 2 Ree tae wwe se 8 
| gi |e ES Ee 28 8 BF be oe 
Type of accident As ba Ae BS coed ude oes Aa* ‘Gao 


(Urban) 

Pees Pedestfian............-... 100 3 5 5 4 * 1 1 * 18 
_ Other motor vehicle........ 100 4 12 7 16 2 9 2 7 12 
Railroad train............. 100 a 9 4 20 1 1 1 51 1l 
GEE EG ae 100 3 8 18 15 3 20 * 5 8 
TE TaNTel So ren Sie eS 100 * 5 7 6 2 2 2 2 17 
Fixed object.............. 100 7 26 37 2 1 2 1 3 16 
Overturned in’ roadway... . 100 14 35 22 2 * * * 2 20 
_ Ran off roadway........... 100 19 35 23 6 * 7 3 2 18 
_ Miscellaneous. ............ 100 1 2 5 * 1 1 1 ¢ 9 
Soi total all types...2......... 100 4 9 8 8 1 4 1 5 15 

(Rural) t : 
mosRedestrian, j...........- 100 3 5 10 4 1 2 * 1 20 
Other motor vehicle....... 100 10 12 14 14 5 26 2 5 18 
Railroad train............. 100 4 6 12 32 1 * 0 40 20 
Bicycles weet )da5 vans. e 0s 100 4 4 8 5 1 2 1 0 18 
Fixed Objects. 2... ........ 100 ll 33 27 2 * 7 * o2 20 
Overturned in roadway.... 100 17 38 21 2 1 ) 1 2 16 
Ran off roadway.......... 100 19 35 27 11 1 6 1 4 18 
Miscellaneous............ 100 5 4 3 3 1 2 2 1 12 
Total all types............ 100 8 14 14 9 rs 11 1 4 16 


Pedestrian actions (Urban) 


Crossing at intersection.... 100 3 7 5 10 * 1 1 1 14 
Crossing between intersec- 

MONS teen hi wie ais sels 100 2 4 4 1 * 1 * * 16 
Coming from behind 

parked(carss onc. %.6.. +. 100 2 3 3 2 * 1 1 1 10 
Walking in roadway against 

RratiCs.ckarheaseus « Race 2100 5 6 5 2 1 5 1 * 26 
Getting on or off street car, 

BiG were mivacc das ss cs ses 100 4 13 9 9 17 * x * 22 
Playing in roadway........ 100 1 1 3 1 * = * * 15 
Working in roadway,...... 100 5 8 3 3 2 3 “3 2 25 
OURS eet. sa cits ce aes 100 5 6 9 5 1 2 2 1 20 
OCA ACHONS onsite oles vee» 100 3 D 4 4 * 1 1 1 16 
(Rural) t i 
Crossing at intersection.... 100 3 6 7 14 * 2 * 2 11 
Crossing between intersec- 

RUDD S We Mee eto. bike eis 100 1 1 8 2 1 1 * 1 8 
Coming from behind parked 

CATS TOME TEN fcc cen: 100 * 4 a 3 * i: * * 9 
Walking in roadway with 

WLS 3: GC Soe ener 100 5 2 14 4 Ls at a3 1 1 75) 
Walking in roadway against 

RraHiChe teil h cass 100 3 9 7 5 2 3 1 1 17 
Getting on or off street car, 

LOM HE SPSS is antler es we 100 * 13 9 4 4 * * * 30 
Working in roadway....... 100 6 8 17 2 2 6 i 1 33 

‘ OMe ES eeicat come ates 100 4 1 9 4 1 1 0 * 23 
; Total actions wa cu..2-s0s 100 3 3 10 4 1 2 * 1 18 


*Less than one-half of one percent. 


fDriver violations associated with rural pedestrian actions were infrequent; the most important. being 
safe speed, or violation on right-of-way. ; 


tIn rural areas, much the same pattern as in urban accidents is seen. In non-collision accidents speed 
far the most important violation. : 


ee ah. bh ay Me coe | Ps 


Hospital Facilities 


Source: American Medical Association. : .* 
General Nervous and Mental Tuberculosis 
Hos- Patients Hos- Pati : & i 
pitals Beds admitted pitals Beds admitted oti? Beds adiaitted 
83 13,453 223,461 7 9,239 15,005 8 565 1,175 
50 6,094 85,438 2 1,173, 668 13 "1,540 4,329 
56 8,924 147,094 2 6,604 3,263 2 1,349 1,593 
303 102,098 1,340,663 36 38,781 25,964 30 4,855 4,969 
68 15,542 186,936 9 6,823 3,240 13 1,175 770 
42 7,844 193,521 15 11,851 4,960 7 1,828 1,622 
12 1,799 30,373 2 1,750 366 x 216 159 
17 8,066 115,219 2 8,122 2,966 1 610 519 
107 25,153 380,622 5 6,280 3,612 5 680 584 
110 25,629 373,908 5 10,268 4,486 3 879 819 
40 6,829 68,028 3 1,773 264 ra mes Bes 
219 48,766 912,975 32 48,475 16,806 32 4,244 4,227 
101 14,772 313,267 12 13,176 6,533 ll 1,690 1,873 
105 13,460 236,703 12 13,086 3,909 5 677 476 
105 13,611 218,271 8 7,402 1,376 2 541 324 
73 11,714 208,413 8 9,205 4,847 6 1,239 1,676 
72 17,063 291,935 6 8,110 3,276 5 460 520 
53 4,426 80,494 5 3,947 725 4 506 537 
49 15,735 216,112 15 11,578 4,686 6 1,560 1,378 
141 36,482 524,011 31 32,078 12,188 21 3,916 4,315 
183 34,463 547,174 20 28,155 8,478 23 3,854 4819 
162 12,672 338,148 12 16,525 3,995 15 2,026 1,657 
90 12,177 219,528 5 5,738 3,052 1 425 521 
96 22,799 331,788 16 16,326 4,220 i) 1,967 1,603 
50 3,382 76,486 1 1,920 442 1 250 249 
91 6,580 139,206 5 5,956 863 1 200 172 
13 999 18,939 1 370 73 ae bbe S514 
35 2,974 56,887 2 3,053 815 2 240 137 
90 26,683 423,605 20 26,532 8,049 16 4,172 4,144 
44 5,600 67,349 3 1,061 498 5 558 750 
343 92,209 1,574,400 57 =: 106,439 30,536 53 11,220 11,318 
129 22,797 376,210 8 8,995 3,264 20 3,084 3,982 
4l 2,755 81,683 2 3,018 469 1 350 185 
154 27,571 635,336 23 29,119 8,795 22 3,035 3,253 
lll 15,157 207,265 9 9,564 3,526 5 813 936 
64 8,131 162,081 5 6,254 2,160 4 405 508 
231 46,046 871,308 42 48,200 10,837 16 5,164 3,961, 
15 5,030 71,588 3 4,112 948 4 998 2,555 
Warolina....... 62 10,544 196,694 3 5,759 1,615 5 862 981 
Wakota........ 46 3,266 76,081 3 3,328 725 2 327 264 
eee 87 25,169 274,173 1l 9,304 6,497 7 1,206 1,558 
| -94p eee 339 52,733 864,891 17 18,162 8,737 15 2,115 3,036 
. 2a 32 6,709 82,135 1 1,200 420 1 100 77 
|) ogee 21 1,477 36,224 de ege.alp 619 3 175 225 
| 7 95 30,961 398,883 10 12,878 7,620 7 1,548 1,401 
Beg ex 90 19,728 340,053 Geto ITLL 553,298 1 | / Th pio ae ate 
liirginia......... 63 10,484  —«:183,306 5 4,326 — 1,870 5 1,355. 1,423 
ea 137 14,021 343,304 49° 17,513 6,776 21 2,251 1,952 
_ See 24 1.967 40,741 Ze 1779 539 1 34 Ad 
Cy AES 2D S04 S04 EF ieee SCS MRO SO. Mites ocre 508 631/04 see 
_OR- A 4,305 395,543 6,303,543 624 479,548 169,851 512 69,676 93,112 
NAS See ae 4,245 412,091 8,349,773 579 570,616 195,624 508 76,751 101,839 
rs 4,557 594,260 11,634,288 586 646,118 214,117 468 82,372 101,526 
Ue 4,885 850,576 14,454,638 575 650,993 208,677 455 79,860 91,674 
944 x 4.833 925,818 15,060,403 566 648,745 226,393 453 79,848 88,281 
Rice j 922,549 15,228,270 563 657,393 248,876 78,774 86,186 


ES 


= familiar carrot was seldom used as Whole milk is eighty-seven percent 
setable in the United States before water. Eggs are 74 percent water; fish, 
” By 1941, however, 18,000,000 bush- 82.6 percent; peaches, 89 percent; water- 
year were produced, with California, melon, 92.4 percent; and even porterhouse 
, New York and New Jersey the larg- steak is 60 percent water. 


oducers. —Encyc. Brit. 


Country Years 
Burtralianer ttasitee «2.5 eee 1932-34 
MUSE AM Sy Stat a cia 2) 9 86.60 ae, che 1930-33 
PGIGETHEe tins 4)-1foz>.0 cs1v.r tle 2\0 as 1928-32 
CALA to Gee BRACES ee ee aan 1920 
BIN GAT AMES wien jejcisls,« joie? winie == 1925-28 
COCCCER ASE 5 4¢ ag OR AG aE aaa 1940-42 
GORIAR Cates viewiy.mieteici =< omni = 1927 
Czechoslovakia. 0... c.0..22-s. 1929-32 
MOBIAR Mineo ee aiolt orcioteye «5 00'S + 1936-40 
SUD ME ai e ne w)sinivig = 2 he ns 1917-27 
BPO IESE ase eicnicidere soe cas 4 1940-42 
BANE Eee tsttcieis vic as 6 cine oe ove 1931-40 
BrANCORM i atte s ccc cca c ont cons 1928-33 
IG ODMANY err e aki: ciels.s ae v-cieie ne ¢ 1932-34 
CHGRIEL « ona See ae 1928 
CE ig Ao Ae BeOS Cae Eeiae 1930-31 
INDIR. abit ) Sa ieee eee eee eee 1931 
EIT). ond oho eee 1930-32 
By ADOT a sielerattiaiciorsiciewsic sas nse ’s «"s 1935-36 
BERGCANGS . occ. otis we ews 1931-40 
INAWEZODIAN ects cisie oes ew cleans 1934-38 
TSOTWVAV MIs ai vdlcics.ce ce soe. 1921-31 
DIAM vem tate ss a:c'cpis'c.ps'es sais 0 1931-32 
MIAMENVASICES ceca ec esossssef , 1940 

(White) 

MGOIOT OU) ees sic cs eres oa acts as 1935-37 
RIWBUST en r trie stars\ s sisieis.s.c/e e ofa" 1936-40 
RD WITZENANC Arist sacccleicieis cee leis se 1933-37 
MO MIRA ee Nicos. ccc cies cece 1926-27 

(European) 

United Kingdom................ 1937 

(Eng. & Wales) 

Northern lreland: .......0055..... 1925-27 
DCOLANGee Et ohrcsnr cong ete 1930-32 
United States...) wieehie tasw'er, 1942 

(White) 

(WAC 5 55 Sao ee 1942 


*Uses 35, 45, 55 and 65 years as bases instead of multiples after 30. 
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57.28 
59.09 
52.40 
54.48 
52.23 
53.96 
36.38 
33.61 
55.46 
57.15 
48.25 
50.47 
60.30 
60.80 
59.11 
61.45 
56.27 
58.35 
52.20 
54.00 
56.63 
60.08 
46.53 
46 .33 
58.77 
60.46 
55.60 
58.80 
51.65 
55.72 
56.25 
59.99 
54.42 
53.73 
54.90 
57.20 
57.34 
61.74 
49.63 
52.70 


Information 


World Life Expectancy 


Age 
30 


39.90 
42.717 
36.86 
39.59 
37.78 
40.17 
30.34 
38.45 
38.97 
40.73 
42.81 
30.85 
37.15 
39.24 
41.20 
42.00 
27.80 
30.04 
34.80 
35.80 
35.89 
40.15 
35.42 
39.54 
39.47 
41.05 
37.07 
39.45 
36.01 
38.30 
23.60 
23.30 
38.58 
40.41 
33.89 
36.88 
41.90 
42.30 
40.94 
42.98 
40.39 
42.14 
36.00 
38.00 
34.36 
37.67 
32.10 
33.41 
41.13 
42.48 
38.00 
40.90 
35.65 
39.75 
38 .32 
41.60 
37.46 
37.42 
37.40 
39.80 
39.07 
42.92 
33.04 
35.94 


ake 


40 


31.11 
34.04 
28.65 
31.13 
29.48 
31.77 
24.36 
30.70 
31.73 
31.87 
33.99 
24.06 
28.96 
30.98 
32.20 
33.10 
22.82 
24.53 
26.50 
27.60 
28.12 
32.07 
27.62 
31.37 
30.83 
32.33 
29.76 
32.40 
28.06 
30.35 
18.60 
18.23 
30.39 
32.14 
26.22 
29.65 
32.90 
33.30 
32.03 
34.05 
32.40 
34.00 
27.90 
30.30 
25.92 
29.04 
25.69 
27.29 
32.37 
33.67 
29.40 
32.20 
28.02 
32.12 
29.57 
32.78 
29.28 
29.65 
29.10 
31.40 
30.27 
33.86 
25.92 
28.51 
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Source: American Automobile Association. 
Date new ‘ 
Speed _ license Driving 
te. BS aM a Gs’ Pest an ee 
. (R=rea- can be Re- Minimum line sales Period sibility title 
sonable) used qui age tax tax of stay! law required 
Jah ae $M R Oct. 1 yes 16 $.06 Y,2 Reciprocal no no 
_ one SReCREeoeee 60 On issue yes 16 05 2 3 yes yes 
Devos one kal ak 55 Nov. 1 yes 18 0657  Fa2 90 days no no 
oleae 55 Jan. 2 yes 16 .03 2% 3 yes yes 
a: GR ee 60 On issue yes 16 04 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
eR cicada es 40 Feb.15 yes 16 .03 Reciprocal yes no 
5 ae oa 50 4 yes 16 04 Reciprocal yes yes 
25 Mar. 1 yes 18 .03 Reciprocal yes yes 
R Dec. 1 yes 16 .07 Reciprocal no yes 
55 Jan. 1 yes 16 .06 30 days no no 
R Jan. 1 yes 16 .051 eere Reciprocal yes yes 
R On issue yes 15 .03 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
R Feb. 1 yes 18 .04 fe 60 days yes yes 
R Dec. 1 yes 16 .03 2 Reciprocal yes no 
R Dec. 1 yes 16 .03 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
itucky - SR 45 Dec.29 yes 18 .05 35 Reciprocal yes 6 
jisiana....... SENS ae R Dec. 1 no 14 .07 1 Reciprocal no no 
| > oh ARO ee ee 45 Dec.25 yes 15 04 7 Reciprocal yes no 
MMBDELE says wks cee’ os oes 50 Mar.15 yes 16 .04 an Reciprocal yes yes 
ssachusetts............ R Jan. 1 yes 16 .03 7 Reciprocal® 9 no 
Ts es R On issue yes 14 .03 3 90 days yes yes 
| 3466634 60 Jan. 1 yes 15 04 ae Reciprocal yes no 
sissippi oo Ae ee 55 Nov. 1 yes 17 .06 1 25 days no no 
MMM riers cw sinie's cna aos R Jan. 1 yes 16 02 2 Reciprocal no yes 
1s in 30 Jan. 1 yes 15 05 30 days yes yes 
|S thd ee 60 Jan. 1 yes 16 .05 3 yes 10 
MEI eset Shi ceyd awias's R Dec.15 yes 16 .04 No limit no yes 
¥ Hampshire.......... R Mar. 1 yes 16 04 Reciprocal yes no 
VBBEISOY, « cinicie ooo asses 45 Mar. 1 yes 17 .03 Faz Reciprocal yes 6 
WONICO)N.. via eo « o5 30 45 Dec. 1 yes 14 .05 1 90 days no yes 
MROEION SR or ote wid «= 50 Jan. 1 yes 18 .04 Za Reciprocal yes no 
th Carolina........... 50 - Dec. 1 yes 15 .06 gu Reciprocal yes yes 
erbakota.|....<.-<.: 50 Jan. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
CORR e RB ARO OaEESE 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
: TEA eens 45 Dec.21 yes 16 .055 2 Reciprocal no yes 
|... Jae 55 Dec.15 yes 16 05 Reciprocal yes yes 
wsylvania............-. 50 Mar.15 yes 18 04 Reciprocal yes yes 
MEMMESIAN Selo oc oo 3-0 45 Mar. 1 yes 16 .03 Reciprocal yes no 
th Carolina........... 55 On issue yes 14 .06 a 90 days no no 
Sbakota:.. 0. oe ccs. 60 Jan. 1 no 15 .04 212 90 days yes yes 
MESSEO eine cc rise scee 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .07 aCe 30 days yes 6 
ee eon cic Pe nv ee cai 60 Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 1 Reciprocal no yes 
ME cron a otis Sew nies 60 Dec.15 yes 16 04 Z 60 days no yes 
| TS Sagtees eee 50 Mar.15 yes 18 .04 Reciprocal yes no 
Tino Aes 55 Mar.15 yes 16 .05 ae Reciprocal yes yes 
GASTON. ae hace ccs see 50 Dec. 1 yes 16 .05 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
fevitginia..<-3.3. <0... 45 June20 yes 16 05 2 90 days yes yes 
BISHEY cee ase: viait Saves sh R Nov. 1 yes 16 04 si Reciprocal yes yes 
|. TUS SB egoe aa seeaae 60 Dec. 1 no 15 04 2 90 days no yes 
0 TRIG SO ROS Ng a a aaa ee a ee ba Sn a Sea 


Applies to nonresidents. The term ‘‘reciprocal’’ mean 
| privileges granted by his home state to n 
xecified time. In most states persons who inten 
fing license at once, or within a limited period. Acquis. 
401 is often considered intention to reside permanently. 


Yone on used cars. 


Intil expiration of home registration. 
Three months before current registration expires. 
Jse tax on new cars, first registration of used cars. 


3i11 of sale must be filed. 
mxcise tax. 


onresident mo 


Motor Vehicle Laws as of June 1, 1946 


s that the state will extend to a nonresident the iden~ 
torists. In some states visitors must register within 
tend to reside permanently must buy new plates and secure new 
ition of employment or placing children in public 


Sermit showing compliance with state compulsory liability insurance law must be obtained after 30 days. 
‘tate has compulsory insurance. 


For cars not previously registered in state and for those being transferred to another owner. 


$15 maximum. 


Registry tax on first registration in state. 


NORTHEASTERN MILEAGE CHART 


"Numerals set into lines indicate mileage. Numerals Bi 
above or below indicate average driving time. | 
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SOUTHEASTERN MILEAGE CHART 


Numerals are mileages between towns. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL STATISTICS, BY STATE, 
1944-45 


Source: Official State Educational Authorities. 


The figures covering teachers do not include either supervisors or the school principal. The figures covering ~ 
etidents only include full-time students. The figures on schools include rural schools. hy 


Elementary Secondary poor Average 
: ; No. No. No. expendi- yearly 
State Besos opie tascnexs schools pupils teachers yin prone f:3 

Alabamas.,..-...5-+.- 3,407 443,146 12,522 591 196,476 6,943 $49.20 $1,015 
PATIZONGS c's ore) oro 1s, 015,« 421 98,561 2,585 67 24,330 864 105.73 ZAZd 
ATKanSaS. wie. 6s sse ss. 3,732 336,642 8,663 727 65,020 3,763 53.98 937 
Califortiia...2...<<0.. 3,570 S197592 Ie eae a 689 4-335 Shia ok ae 143.19 . \ eee 
Colorado....:........ 1,955¢ 146,404¢  5,507* 358 44,594¢ 2,464* 125.51f 1,811* 
Connecticut.......... 766 166,981 5,374 132 78,323 3,354 134.89 2,146 
Delaware............ 127 26,105 852 46 16,210 737 137.30 1,940 
11). or er 8 eee 128 58,947 1,581 35 39,493 1,573 161.37¢ 2,700* 
FOTIA nr. ctercicre s « 1,731 251,491 7,720 775 144,861 5,325 93.66 1,620.95 
IGBOUG aber e cain s <0 3,507 581,858 16,159 1,355 136,350 6,185 66.84 1,289.55 
ARO Trees fesse stiles, ss TORS ete ae cts SG Ase ee ee 89.88 1,115 
(HITS, Pee Seaesees 11,306 830,671 23,717 911 317,524 10.145 139,43 1,595,23 
REGIANG emtip's ois a Sede) 2,941 625,587 11,579 ripen Mg cee 7,490. |. ge eS ee 
NOW lore itca ts ss 'vesieicysc5s 9,171 238,608 15,689 874 215,634 6,136:~ ~] «xh eee 
ANSAS Ss eegicle see's Di ORAS oe On eee se NSS Doe oe 91.70f 1,021t 
Kentucky). fs... .-.0. > 5,875 415,823 12,036 608 112,067 4,649 60.76 1,094 
MGuistanavc.cvey.<.sss 2,514 346,650 10,200 558 84 829 4,112 73.68 1,437.37 
MINOW facticicctc a. w.'s 1,498 115,811 4,310 93 30,117 1,603 83.25 1,539.30 
Maryland............ 943 232,694 5,839 208 63,476 3,204 94.23 2,063 
Massachusetts........ 1,887 363,055 13,446 440 229,117 10,416 135.96 2,258 
Michigan... ......s%. 4,823 588,598 19,548 680 345,608 12,711 116.47 2,092.89 
Minnesota........... 8,207 303,650 12,007 649 160,515 7,516 123.00 1,926 
Mississippi........... 4,662 489 666 10,921 657 69,195 3,442 36.66 847 
WSSOUM ces cis rcinret scien 7,925 AT3 A182 Voce 815 147, 426;> Ac 128.47 1,456 
IONIAN tists es ayes 1,534 66,303 3,401 190 24,605 5S 1) Bel (Oa pe 1,530.40 
Nebraska............ 7,118 165,554 9,030 616 65,112 3,153 127.52 1,343.11 
INGVAG Siac). ./o reise oy 201 19,738 700 36 5,888 280 146.40 1,954.40 
New Hampshire...... 1,640 47,993 1,993 88 17,594 922 123.75 1,755 
New Jersey.......... 1,582 435,187 15,676 340 199,993 9,416 179.56 2,447.12 
New Mexico**........ naohe PENS | are ee ore een ote 1,655.38 
New York............ 7,165 1,261,413 43,418 1,000 578,603 28,388 190:50:° 32 ee \ 
North Carolina....... 3,480 683,746 19,357 978 129,080 5,176 64.057 1,215.63¢ ote 
North Dakota.........] 3,228 G8, 37808 Seen ee 176 CE Oty ete 115.96 1,302.98 4 
Cea eae aan 3,502 688 283 21,434 1,242 413,807 17,284 119.50 2,055.44 ; ¥ 
Oklahoma............ 3,204 11,285 1,134 848 4,884 792 73.16 1,623 ie 
UR Sa 1,260 169,720 5,316 238 64,446 2,847 143.09 1,997.59 3 
Pennsylvania......... 8,913 975,096 33,593 1,250 564,584 23,246 122.00°* “4. See pe 
Rhode Island......... 325 57,185 2,002 63 37,862 1,801 133.77 2,081.30 
South Carolina....... 3,578 358,777, =—-:11,411 494 91,451 3,678 66.50 999 
South Dakota........ 4,011 84,100 5,411 326 28,724 1,705 135.81 1,328.22 
Tennessee........... 5,000 415,375 14,700 516 94,857 4,700 65.00 1,212.50 
JOS 885. ten SeeOnee 6,698 959,253 28,015 2,376 277,412 14,608 88.00 1,480 
eA 370 80,915 2,477 156 58,023 1,892 116.84 1,848.72 
WONMONt: coc ces cess 879 38,089 1,735 87 14,318 675 118.25 1,436.76 
WATBIGIA coin ss arvidcca’e o 3,286 425,574 11,064 563 124,081 4,240 80.38 1,381 
Washington.......... 1,244 263,384 7,442 363 115,016 4,254 156.64 2,303.82 
West Virginia......... 4,229 283,989 10,010 380 126,684 5,094.” |" Ae 
WISCONSHS cocrois ave. okra 6,228 343,369 14,039 460 141,665 6,146 12700) eae 
WYOMING. oc. ncn. 601 38,081 1,663 87 13,015 857 185.09 1,630* 


*1945-46. 7194344. 4194142. §1939-40. **Number of pupils 122,235; 


: number of teachers 1 M3 
These figures include both elementary and secondary schools. poe 
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_ No tables of figures can show the whole 
picture of education in the United States 
in 1946 because the college classrooms 
are bulging with veterans, as yet un- 
ounted, and new forms of education are 

eveloping in swift and unexpected ways. 
The chancellor of one of the greatest of 
American universities, Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, has taken a 
leave of absence to help prepare books for 
adults to read in the pursuit of self-educa- 
tion and to organize groups where men 
and women can talk about great ideas. 
This shows the present importance of 
education on the level of mature citizen- 
ship. In that same effort, the newspaper 
and magazine press, the cinema, broad- 
casting, and the museums, libraries and 
art galleries of the United States are all 
involved. The generation that did not fight 
the war is busily trying to understand 
what happened and what can be done to 
straighten out the world. 


In the meantime, by the provisions of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights, the veterans of the 
generation that did fight the war are 
crowding into the colleges. Many of them 
have their wives and children with them. 
Some have to go to colleges set up for their 
use, like those in New York State, a few 
Men have even broken into the colleges 
founded and run heretofore for women. 
The teachers in all these schools have 
found that the veterans are serious stu- 
dents, not afraid to ask questions, not 
easily satisfied with stock answers. 


No one can predict how long the G. I. 
students will stick at their difficult task 
of getting an education. The methods of 
teaching in the colleges have been only 
slightly affected by the tricks of convey- 
ing information that were developed for 
War purposes and it is possible that the 
more leisurely but more really educative 
ways of the conventional classrooms may 
try the patience of men who learned 
quickly for quick application. 


College administrators and heads of 
secondary schools, all over the country, 
are wondering in the meantime what they 
are going to do with the young men and 
women who would have gone to college in 
normal times and now cannot get in be- 
cause the veterans are ahead of them. 
That situation would be somewhat changed 
if Congress should decree military training. 
This would relieve the pressure on the 
colleges. Whether or not it would be in 
itself “education” is still hotly debated. 
The military authorities have advocated it 
for security reasons. 


Pe se ES ST kee 


EDUCATION 
By LYMAN BRYSON 


Professor of Education, Columbia University 
Counsellor on Public Affairs, Columbia Broadcasting System 


A part of education and one of the 
major duties of the universities is to add 
to the sum of human knowledge. In 1946, 
the universities were aided in the develop- 
ment of a number of major research 
projects in the physical sciences by large 
appropriations from the armed services. 
Facilities for laboratory work left over 
from the war were in some instances 
made available for new projects in which 
the services will have a hand for security 
reasons but from which the results, it is 
hoped, will benefit mankind. A good ex- 
ample of this is the nuclear physics labora- 
tory to be set up at Camp Upton on Long 
Island. It seems unlikely, however, in spite 
of much discussion that any bill for gov- 
ernment subsidies to free scientific in- 
quiry will be passed in the immediate fu- 
ture. 


On a par in importance and general in- 
terest with the work in the physical 
sciences, encouraged by the experiments 
with atomic energy, is the new concern 
with education and cultural exchanges for 
international friendship. This is as much 
a result of the discoveries in physics as 
were the new laboratories but the interest 
in education for international collabora- 
tion is based more on hope and less on 
accomplished fact. The high schools and 
colleges of the country have heen more 
than ever active in the study of foreign 
relations and other national cultures while 
the representatives of the great educational 
societies of the United States have been 
considering, at the call of the State De- 
partment, what part we are to play in the 
sessions of UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization which met in the autumn of 
1946, in Paris. 


These things are the superstructure of 
American education. The safe underpin- 
ning of the intellectual and cultural life 
of the American people, is in the public, 
parochial and private schools where nearly 
thirty millions of children learn the ways 
of American life. These schools, as is shown 
by the figures, have been for several gen- 
erations taking care of the earliest needs 
of a larger and larger proportion of our 
child population. Since the turn of the 
century, in spite of two great wars, and 
through several depressions, the schools 
have grown in depth and extent of service. 
In many an American town the public 
schoolhouse is the finest building. In our 
greatest cities the schools are still the 
centers of cohesion and amalgamation 
where we are forged into one people. 


Ss State 


Compulsory School Attendance Laws 
Source: National Education Association. _ 


Date of Age 

enactment limits 
PRADA IA Caan cas ru of eadorte dose ve teo.s mle te peimcaiaane Mae eceayman 1915 8-16 
5 ae 1899 8-16 
1909 7-15 
NCHHECEIS MM Maya ea CaerS: < \ie a aah aals +. dors. eee wtaytls on ohale piminens aig ee Pes 1874 8-16 
MEH PREMIERE RATINIETOE So htine cGtlac sic. a0 Ov a dine age tlas see Relee ewe 1889 8-16 
Connecticut..... Re EA SRE ee ee Rie i By tae ee ty 1872 7-16 
LUE ER AMON AM csc Sh ate Sige, nr ~pe'a;0  eighiaeia cep bss anc mags Cee 1907 7-17 
LAE ST he eile cde . Upe «nica agelaoie dey sal Jv eapestoaies 1864 7-16 
RAEI ED Me Sef. Not ctuve fy oiora.o uve Gaur nvm dig ie ginieenctole ¥ pepe ton me 1915 7-16 
CUED aE EIN TT Ne eS Se cis wicca sales e a.c.ae atte wi ener 1916 8-14 
TAN RET Oe a st oe Ss ple sod oes ne cs apenas as autaeiedia rsa ae 30 1887 8-18 
NETTIE es, Ay Pang! Jeo eo i eae eA 1883 7-16 
ONO ERRERTTS Soe i clowh uSelee «io ovleilg Pa neh Piees tv se hemeutes 1897 7-16 
MoE ERO a Ses a Sidhe nila dl mie are: /c tro seve Gia slat deathin so wie nals Ce oe 1902 7-16 
AUS HS TIN ach on 8) hr tle de Rin ae cha nad aaaielaie wide sve aptly oie 1874 7-16 
Ron uCnuneane Mim aceite b. J shivrca tees vase aed Sen destivndollvieces adsb'e 1896 7-16 
RESIS IAL IG PEE ENR Sons NS Ne pe ata bare sta Ladies w sels Cot dry aleawiete edits wala 1910 7-14 
Pi UPR ING SEV. g, SL TCT, arora ataiclceiesn: Ge ovis wig p yw wate sioewaad 1875 7-16 
is Fan AC ERD, a0 Sy cist le 0. 4°shn eta alas o,a'nid 2 4) Meapaia aels IWS Ze sineisinare 1902 7-16 
MAGS AC USCS MEME AIT 5c Ctr. ceIh 0a, vig. eee wslnidse nigtanee cisize as dep cece areced 1852 7-16 
NU CHICDNGMP EMER ain slays. sicjsisla, arc Hfuls'ele'e\o0)0 sielp k:6, Raley dye #25 slept ap «033 1871 7-16 
DNC AER en oa tis. teh Canela + tty s Ue aakan Raye sis Rowee Petes © 1885 8-16 
RING DO ERNE eect vic, v ataiele wdc  s)e.c ein sa¥os eacledy serulere e sie’ ww ere 1918 7-14 
WSSU PROM NE Ee haan sValor eel erw 2s: 512.0, 6,0;0'3ls-0 6 <\o 6, Feige qb,cisiate ae ele Nije edie tale 1905 7-16 
MO CN APRA eta Anya ta Se craic’ acai te 5 aoe wieraip a'e wni@aeupa ute p's > ae wives tS 1883 8-16 
Pee G ROMO Cat yt8 es Vnvafeai cp oie «18 <.0,0 s.ah,006 else ena vicinge + aeoamting 6 1887 7-16 
ROBE AN MEER ren Gigic S25 Aide Serair ns Fra acsePeasde nkotb amigie Sa Teese 1873 7-18 
REIT SATEO LE ters os cckers tose oleS cc ey cw aanlould ¢ 1. < Mee wiee ctr Fetienta 1871 8-16 
ics WEI INF VET IMENT Paras ene Cie tig' sacle a sia ale ate a Ware posse wae cg um poe oe 1875 7-16 
PE WEMOMICUMM PROMISE NIG fcc seh cro Pence «crate us wea Aid seleee tere wees 1891 6-16 
NAMM KROES Mia sce Rivos ace soso al sTe singh waa pad Meisle) sumtin ait 1874 8-16 
POIRCMIRALOUTIQE EM Pic Gen «cider cae sce scwree weds boule ae Oxieltes ve Gate oes 1907 7-14 
Net E AK Cte MaetrT | oF. Me vicluts catecct dee oaebe peeeebe vce leeme es 1883 7-15 
MME MN inci sia Sai cae yichie sv ceiicantactines subs wee ecSe elas 1877 6-18 
OV SIEERCTE LG. Se Satis. oe eS Ea ao 1907 8-18 
SREP MRT ST TOA «city cinta ozeiaiols & vs Visi in,n's X'S ab A reo a hele oe 1889 9-15 
TER CLT YES 28 2) wf 2 ae eo se ee ok aa 1895 8-16 
“iguio Si ital: Ge... SS Sie a eee ge eee ein ae SO are 1883 7-16 
RAM FARA ELIA stm ae TET Ie arses potty asa avcieik vi aiviard nap \a:ctauatole AanWie sins «ANSI o ala 1915 8-14 
OEE REI HER MEM TRIN “Vp cs Gghara)e c'ale cit fieis,fianese Ovo ens ai8 ae w acioes Sate etd 1883 8-17 
RECAST TIN, OP TAK 470 Linie.s s'e'ais erty. «obese Ch 5.0.60 ORAS MOOR AR 1905 7-16 
NALA GMEN MEME RSE Lean ccc cs sincisiee es sss ae alee feted. laeee Crewe rae 1915 8-14 
USHER coon ainitio 9c 8 RP ga nS late ty 1890 8-18 
VIEGIETOLH. .ORSS (BgRIGAL (rsd ORG Coe OceD tS argo aie AOS 1867 8-16 
MASH AOPMMMRCN Vee PETRUS eis a/v Ciatersie's TE dis olay a ofoe, ede 2s Dea Me nee, CHiN ROE 1908 8-14 
LA SULIT LONRE Rey, s Vic faseatsncaipretS fo sia "the low wiv a /arla soa cvs alvidiers Sad atroalt ire 1871 8-16 
AR RERULE THEM Pix Ne Soest piste esas 1ST SAY o shove bSipreatacal¥icssltreonte cee RT aera 1897 7-16 
NSE CEEEN ORNS ct Aece hy SANG aWaveleis ure, RN agieresye's SATO ast apache «eames ale 1879 7-16 
VIMAL THE. SOGU BOCA Ee OER ECL OH Se. Dn See MS 1876 7-16 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1919 to 1943 


Source: Council of State Governments. 
ue i ee SS ee ay Se ee we 


Enrollment 


Elementary schools 


Girls 


Secondary schools 


Boys 


Girls 


High- 


school 


graduates 


Girls 


100 days 
Full school year 


Three-fourths school year 


Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
160 days 

Full school year 


Full school year — 


120 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 


120 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
140 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
80 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
120 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Two-thirds school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
Full school year 
80 days 

Full school year 
Full school year 
100 days 

100 days 

170 days 

Fuli school year 
Ful! school year 
Full school year 
120 days 

Full school year 


Years Total 
1919-1920..... 21,578,216 
1929-1930..... 25,678,015 
1933-1934..... 26,434,193 
1935-1936); .....,. 26,367,098 
1937-1938..... 25,975,108 
1939-1940..... 25,433,542 
1940-1941. ...| 25,296,138 
1941-1942..... 24,562,473 
1942-1943.... | 24,155,146 


9,781,793 


9,596,134 


10,842,257 10,436,334 
10,645,991 10,119,046 


10,455,192 
10,153,007 
9,681,465 
9,529,587 
9,336,067 
9,237,002 


9,937,369 
9,595,167 
9,150,633 
9,052,638 
8,838,601 
8,796,078 


992,664 
2,115,228 
2,802,122 
2,948,765 
3,032,963 
3,257,952 
3,273,606 
3,089,434 
2,891,633 


1,207,725 
2,284,194 
2,867,034 
3,025,772 
3,193,971 
3,350,492 
3,440,307 
3,298,371 
3,230,433 


107,893 
273,404 
396,016 
447,409 
481,906 
538,273 
536,715 
535,156 
489,115 


167,345 
331,837 
440,909 
484,874 
552,252 
604,973 
615,508 
626,043 
597,383 


Expense 
per pupil Value of 
in average| textbooks 
daily free to 
attendance pupils 
$54.65 $11,786 495 
86.70 25,150,281 
67.48 12,715,857 
74.30 22,595,179 
83.87 24,230,207 
88.09 25,614,116 
92.38 26,076,002 
98.31 27,012,724 
104.85 27,090,248 
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_ High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1942 


(Public and private schools) 


High school College 

Men Women Total- Men Women Total 

Meee res... 38,075 56,808 94,883 17,220 8 
eee 63,676 92.753 156.429 22/557 net HEN 
Bree. 123,684 187,582 311.266 31.980 16,642 48,622 
ae 300,376 366,528 666,904 * 73/615 48,869 122,484 
—- 578,718 642.757 1,221,475 1091546 76,954 186,500 
a 576,717 665,658 1,242'375 103.889 81.457 185,346 


Total School Enrollments, 1919 to 1942 
Type of school by level 1919-20 1929-30 1933-34 1939-40 1941-42 
indergartens ; 

Public en et Spe ce st oa es fame eands 481,266 723,443 601,775 594,647 625,783 

RHE. 2 oor ee ak a ccatecticw dss tes 29,683 54,456 37,506 57,341 57,341 
‘lementary: 
Public BUM eicta. > sivic alee wap 53 Faw aie cehiow ase 18,897,661 20,555,150 20,228,014 18,286,906 17,588,723 
| 0 UEUSG 7p SAMA bores Seeger ane 1,455,878 2,255,430 2,333,191 2,106,030 2,084,653 
‘otal kindergarten and elementary schools.............. 20,864,488 23,588,479 23,200,486 21,044,924 20,356,500 
ligh Schools: 

Public. PNET che sin fees aes mie sisters a0" ke pid 2,200,389 4,399,422 5,669,156 6,601,444 6,387,805 

SRR ME a PKS ih olan nies 5 dies oie yoo Geo 213,920 341,158 360,092 457,768 483,195 
{9 SELIG Ss ig aera 2,414,309 4,740,580 6,029,248 7,059,212 6,871,000 
lormal schools and teachers colleges................... 135,435 176,462 136,184 177,045 144,945 
‘olleges, univ., and prof. schools.................-..-- 462,445 924,275 919,176 1,317,158 1,259,045 
UIAEMECLUCATION ets. conieisis C a,2 =, 2 .ni0.r'a's sos ees > 597,880 1,100,737 1,055,360 1,494,203 1,403,990 
tivate comm. & bus. schools (day and eve.)............ 335,161 179,756 102,286 634,546 488,112 

Professional Schools, Including Teacher-Training Institutions, 
1940 and 1942 
1940 1942 
Undergraduate Graduate Undergraduate Graduate 

Profession Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
|) CLINGS eee 28,987 443 2,511 74 26,124 490 1,855 64 
EMPROCLUT ON deli oceec cece cs. 3,350 914 103 18 2,283 657 86 8 
2 TE) Ee 89,678 19,324 4,091 703 78,438 22,735 3,148 615 
[STS SR eee ee 7,480 152 120 5 8,412 166 110 Sees 
<7) 0f iS Aad eee ae 80,275 140,299 14,411 14,034 54,653 119,975 9,443 10,773 
ngineering..............-2055 102,878 392 4,623 25 114,554 464 4,301 20 
PES te oll sins = 0 Siaseiays 2,357 4,300 33 72 1,976 4,637 15 21 
ISIN Fen clare visio se-wia. sccisico e's = He) Wf el eae 128 1 2,632 4 96 yee 
ome economics..............- 409 21,383 1 490 399 22,110 1 417 
CIT Aes Aenea 1,755 1,142 146 94 1,398 1,043 75 37 
| lo QRS ee ee 29,821 1,954 566 47 19,177 1,236 350 33 
ERATYISCICNCE. 5. cine cccceeees 218 1,161 76 177 161 1,003 53 147 
| Tie eGR eee Bee ceceee 21,831 1,424 2,139 204 22,615 1,443 1,780 182 
SRNR 9 a efaidc Ses. o\cie'o'e «0 4,770 8,279 365 430 3,907 7,967 300 363 
SOM tars 5 sv nis. fost ooo 4 OASAS NS ara 207 104 WEP LOA ee os. 190 
|: SEO E. es See cee 7,641 951 154 19 7,548 1,102 129 14 
MR Vie pe cet aah ee eleiietels ve 10,578 870 1,870 88 11,805 891 1,869 82 
aterinary medicine............ 2,577 15 72 2 2,541 29 71 2 
pees eee 424,487 222,512 33,917 17,618 | 384,441 212,686 26,220 13,947 


Sources (this page): U. S. Office of Education. 
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U. S. Public, Private School, and College Statistics, 
1942 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Public schools a4: rodeo a © and pari 
Total Expendi- No. colleges Total 
No. enroll- Avg. salary tures per No. Total and enroll- 
States schools ment ofteachers pupil schools enrollment juniversities ment 
Alabamass.-%sss0.6 23s 4,747 666,738 787 39.75 147 12,542 26 18,628 
MTAZO A ges: ct cts) ys 6 oboe 543 116,430 1,653 104.66 45 4,084 ] 5,316 
ATMATISAS CR sibs ieiers« wiles 4,791 441,106 678 38.59 77 7,085 21 9,179 
California, ... 0... /.5.. 4,724 1,225,850 2,351 166.92 516 87,744 100 114,075 
COlOfadO y.cisistess- 20 ss 2,052 214,022 1,417 120.38 118 17,007 17 16,563 
Connecticut............ 971 266,808 1,932 124.88 277 58,284 27 14,539 
Delaware a 2.022... 2- 227 42,505 1,741 113.80 36 6,908 4 1,116 
DeCrebiiccraerekeae. 127 96,520 2,329 137.48 78 16,914 22 22,714 
MOT ae ees, <> © 2,379 369,036 1,130 68.08 107 10,929 14 11,384 
Georgiana ti os ses. 4,530 713,094 806 44.57 64 9,171 50 23,826 
RGANQ Steet aisstee 1,271 118,821 1,115 86.72 40 3,027 8 5,656 
ANRBOISte Ese eiiacacias.. 12,371 1,196,770 1,807 128.99 1,087 246,319 87 97,861 
BNGRAN Asia lsccche wee ob ois 3,562 669,148 1,505 95.97 357 57,677 39 34,156 | 
OE Mis od eS aGGr enna 10,604 490,934 1,061 95.40 464 48,127 60 27,489 
RANSAS et esaiisssiemiss 7,782 362,812 1,021 86.27 270 24,588 44 23,200 
Kentucky33)......3....0. 6,739 575,107 936 51.38 267 39,765 38 19,561, 99 
OUISIAN Ar cay ccc sien eye oi 2,965 461,835 1,086 65.93 282 61,374 18 23,467 
MAING hae Sd ce ss ss 2,126 158,061 1,000 69.72 118 29,028 15 5,625 
Maryland 3%. "0... 2... 1,234 286,974 1,713 89.92 232 53,034 26 17,441 
Massachusetts.......... 2,334 656,974 2,049 130.73 606 161,007 64 54,645 
Malchiganace.. 2% se -i.< 8,824 914,205 1,671 101.91 591 143,241 59 61,831 
Minnesota............. 7,833 497,026 1,288 108.26 412 66,455 46 31,522 
Mississippi............. 4,974 593,428 517 31.52 71 5,882 32 12,013 
WMISSOUTI teetrin. sc ve oes > 9,904 694,779 1,223 86.79 516 78,342 55 37,046 
MONTANA Mont goss yes 2,055 102,906 1,224 125.59 51 7,579 ll 6,191 
IN@DCaSKA ctis vices 0 cleo 7,155 257,194 854 85.12 301 18,916 22 14,168 
LEVEL Dn oa 285 23,993 1,644 134.37 1 273 1 1,072 
New Hampshire........ 1,701 72,515 1,293 100.70 105 24,525 9 5,966 
New Jersey............ 2,783 678,628 2,157 158.08 493 122,123 32 21,692 
New Mexico............ 919 131,347 1,190 83.43 84 14,099 7 4,219 
NewYork. 10,106 2,126,193 2,618 168.07 1,450 406,313 106 183,166 
North Carolina......... 4,569 871,765 1,019 45.11 80 5,284 54 32,079 
North Dakota........... 4,168 133,203 750 79.65 74 10,855 12 7,032 
CU ges ats inyscet aia: 8 5,414 1,164,160 1,747 106.13 735 155,457 64 81,674 
Oklahoma... /..2...... 4,243 510,264 1,120 72.83 112 10,821 39 27,466 
DTG CON hers suiainiout elan.ccks 1,868 189,466 1,430 106.97 103 10,938 20 15,230 
Pennsylvania........... 10,304 1,734,842 1,724 106.90 1,131 297,515 99 78,297 
Rhode Island........... 401 105,946 1,830 122.99 105 32,228 8 5,818 
South Carolina......... 4,083 475,210 820 45.51 38 4,851 33 16,696 
South Dakota.......... 4,704 129,680 844 96.33 67 7,671 16 6,206 - 
MIBHRGSSOG 0.05 eye c.c'vs vs 5,918 635,736 880 50.44 105 13,075 48 23,430 
LICE ESS the 3 OSA E ee 9,240 1,303,323 1,091 78.24 438 52,145 86 72,315 
JENA a ee 533 134,632 1,454 84.76 16 1,487 ll 11,042 
MONON ci woke cae in oe 1,128 60,511 1,001 93.84 46 11,069 1l 3,898 
WITOLD r elt silee sta ctee oat 4,228 556,377 1,047 55.83 118 14,448 41 25,881 
Washington............ 1,784 343,121 1,920 127.70 158 19,341 23 22,624 
West Virginia........... 5,103 443,337 1,265 72.63 66 9,011 20 12,935 
DVISCONSHMekccs Soca «ie 6,640 493,430 1,428 109.69 631 116,556 66 28,940 
WYOMING. alesis cae ots 1,259 55,711 1,145 120.29 10 1,415 1 2,001 
TH CHES Se Seen en 208,235 24,562,473 1,507 98.31 13,296 2,616,529 1,720 1,403,990 
Territories 
Te 99 7,502 1,938 157.54 * * 1 248 
CanaleZon6), 2152 0.200% 20 7,120 1,745 118.51 * * 1 175 
aWwalin ones Sok fr: 186 80,038 2,045 * fe * 1 2,368 
Puerto:Rico.....25..... 1,860 292,758 899 31.69 boi * 2 4.729 
Virgin Islands.......... 22 3,614 900 45.75 * * * "* 


—————)s SS 
*Data not available. 


(Latest figures available from U. S. Office of Education ) 


36 

5 

29 

43 

179 

42 

1,419 

55 

91 

283 

15 
60,081 1,016,488 
96 1,484 
98 1,200 
2,375 21,184 
64,847] 1,079,252 1,074,027 


245 1,754 
21 
35 
14 
81 
278 
144 
12 
280 
29 
12 
212 
1,044 
122 
20,976 
394 
14 
322 ; 
5,895 24,520 


30,130 214,463 243,305 


*Sex distribution of teachers for Roman Catholic schools revised since originally published. 


Public and Private Residential Schools for the Blind, Deaf, Mentally 
Deficient, and Delinquent, 1922 to 1940 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


States Schools States Schools 

“aype and year reported* reported Pupils Type and year reported* reported Pupils 
4 

Blind: Deaf (con’t.) 
BUS in orcigie.s ce/tcea > 39 48 4,634 19365 Pen chhatsrsealecee 45 79 15,366 
BEE Perris clo ais o sierejcie > sie: 41 51 §,245 OAD ies eeslapalorepeisys 45 79 14,673 
URES A eee 41 55 5,530 , 
TCE ee 41 55 5,851 || Mentally deficient: 
S SAO RP ce Pe wraicieeinieisis 6 ose 40 50 5,870 1OSGr ete Ses tolnek 47 130 21,8897 
- EO eae BARE oLDobdeS 46 104 21,8067 
‘Deaf ; 
BSP ce eis vans «2 43 75 11,417 || Delinquent: 
RRR eee aonebaet aoe 44 76 13,928 I RLY, Sane sMOpoGaee na 49 154 31,174 
GEE aS aaercnnCS 45 83 14,854 SELTES ANA aan oniepiee 49 142 ~—--: 29,109 


*Includes District of Columbia. 
+Includes only children reported for school work. 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education, 1941-42 
Source: U. S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor’s 
vps Ms 
an 
Field Roses Sclences Master’s Doctor’s 
PESTA ESCHOIIGOS SE cy MeN ADT ctt sp 2.> vids vurTEd cic bleiclene or] Manito = oie 61,248 10,474 2,339 
Pecans MN es Rie a te eieicialole pais Hehclgiota, ae ylebtiecd uNdinke sis abe 98,819 23,172 13,839 1,158 
PADTOUNS IR Sete Aas Scots sooncc'e arctan ste Abe ees 4,858 205 543 156 
PARE HIRT Onesie tris Oto Ce shale ojshoieicisis «seve Giase'siers cajea,d An £ 452 ae TF tac G4 erate 
RaINIGICO MER enone cae are ois, oe se ER Ee vices oe 12,542 5,575 670 54 
POUR Wee ERT T ess ciulols ore c aig Mcbotisl idk neo ea. be 1,878 179! 73 "7 eoaseoee 
RIUIGAEMNI ACER AA Nata ie rela oS aieccix <a Une Plalelase 2 vote oie 37,468 5,664 9,721 425 
Engineering (all branches).....,...............0222.. 14,847 674 1,043 129 
BINGRALUS MMe tere ees oo oc aye cade ale eth. Ses 472 1,528 51% cl Caeeyes 
ROLGSULV eer Stat reeks: 24. cee Dr ec essere se aes 3d a I ca ge ae 35 3 
MIOIGIPCONDINICS Pee ce oe is Gets Late aisle iste o1No.at Sale 4,092 2,932 173 4 
SPOUSE Hea LSAVL tery es dteiccate Bie cin ci cana, oct Svinte wiwls.ccalevary he 610 916 52 1 
LLOTIPS. suis Coe A ie ee Se ee 5,733 685 2 125 35 
PED EATVESCIONGO Paces coe tect ove oa Pee Bois a ale viele wanes 875 371 46 7 
RIGCICISI GIRS hs NA. Se eects os parte a tetea ea bse tes o> 5,601 2,3203 194 35 
WASTER 0 Se est CRC a EDO Bee eS ee 1,405 1,797 553 6 
INEST MERE Notched c wh vee mois ka Casini ele simelen 567 326 96g eae 
Paar DACy wee een oe cis aoa eat esis trae ei Meek 17066 Se Re 41 19 
METENI BABY MBCICMNArG ae Aes se cee Sean ees eda ca aoe SAPO Wei ok Mer 4 1 
DUI iG RIS RS ays ative iia t suit s.a vg'e + a cite sia s aleletan e's 8632500 9. eee 355 200 
GLE 1S. oe ie Roe 98,819 84,420 24,313 3,414 
1Predentistry. 2Prelaw. 8Premedicine. 
Number Surviving Through College per 1,000 Pupils 
1925-  1926- 1927- 1928- 1929- 1930- 1931- 1932- 1933-  1934- 
Grade or year 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Elementary 
UCI ras ean aches ote alec te ave 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Sythe ey, VA 911 919 928 939 954 943 929 935 944 953 
SRVGUUNGRENM El colon ¢ «seh one hn 815 824 834 847 861 872 884 889 895 892 
RORUU ae avatar ystete ses sens 4 5,50 745 754 779 805 825 824 818 831 836 842 
High school : 
ME AR ie cinwosesos adaat's « 642 677 714 736 760 770 780 786 792 802 
eRe et Ree hae: Pose iiais's,s 509 552 588 624 647 652 651 664 688 712 
TU SCs aaah Brel tin'y)» teks’ So erais 421 453 485 498 512 529 546 570 §94 590 
Viens Moe Coir ive eek 370 400 415 432 454 463 482 510 512 513 
RAUMR CSN tert urd aS nvislsie-s, e106 316 333 355 378 403 417 432 457 462 467 
Year of graduation............... 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
College 
RMSE Ne Via wield. cceia 'e)vs aise 112 129 135 137 139 146 
RST MUEBEGE UE. | Akt Att omens we 57 60 65 69 70 72 
Year of graduation............... 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


*Fourth grade in 1l-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


Increase in College Enrollment, 
1899 to 1942 


Number 
enrolled per 
Population | 100 persons 
Year Enrollment 18-21 18-21 

1899-1900. . 237,592 5,930,765 4 
1909-10...... 355,215 7,335,453 5 
1919-20 597,857 7,343,794 8 
1929-30507. .3 1,100,737 9,026,741 12 
1939-40 1,494,203 9,753,537 15 
1941-42..... 1,403,990 9,932,577 14 


On January 11, 1807, was born Ezra 
Cornell. He became a lumberman. At the 
age of 35, he became interested in the 
project of building a telegraph line from 
Baltimore to Washington. He invented a 
machine for laying wires underground, but 
the thing had to be given up because of 
poor insulation, so at his suggestion the 
wires were strung on poles. He was instru- 
mental in forming the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in 1853. He became 
rich, moved to Ithaca, N. Y., and in 1866, 
The Cornell University, thus named, was 
formally opened.—F. P. A. 


~ Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source: American Council on Education. 


G.Ph. 
HH.D. 
L.H.D. 


M.M. 
M.Mech.Eng. 


Graduate in Pharmacy 

Doctor of Humanities 

Doctor of Humane Letters 

Bachelor of Literature 

Master of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Master of Arts 

Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 

Bachelor of Medicine 

Master of Civil Engineering 

Master of Commercial 
Science 

Doctor of Medicine 

Mechanical Engineer 

Master of Education 

Doctor of Medical Science 

Mining Engineer 

Master of Forestry 

Master of Internal 
Medicine 

Master of Music 

Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Master of Music 

Master of Nursing 

Master of Public Health 

Master of Religious 
Education 

Master in Regional 
Planning 

Master of Science 

Master of Social Work 

Master in Surgery 

Master of Theology 

Doctor of Pharmacy 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Licentiate in Philosophy 

Master of Philosophy 

Doctor of Science 

Doctor of Social Science 

Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Master of Sacred Theology 


Colors of Academic Degrees 


Aeronautical Engineer 
Bachelor of Arts 
Ag. Bachelor of Agriculture 
pp.Arts Bachelor of Applied Arts 
Arch Bachelor of Architecture 
B.B.A. Bachelor of Business 
3 Administration 
B.B.S. Bachelor of Business 
& Science 
B.C.E Bachelor of Civil 
e Engineering 
B.Ch.E Bachelor of Chemical 
; Engineering 
B.D. Bachelor of Divinity 
B.Ed. Bachelor of Education 
B.E.E Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
B.F.A Bachelor of Fine Arts 
BL. Bachelor of Letters 
B.Litt Bachelor of Literature 
'B.Mus Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
BN. Bachelor of Nursing 
B.Pharm Bachelor of Pharmacy 
B.Ph. Bachelor of Philosophy 
BS. Bachelor of Science 
B.Th. Bachelor of Theology 
C.E. Civil Engineer 
Ch.E. Chemical Engineer 
D.C.E Doctor of Civil Engineering 
D.C.L Doctor of Civil Law 
D.C.S Doctor of Commercial 
Science 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity 
D.D.S Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D.Ed. Doctor of Education 
D.M.L Doctor of Modern 
Languages 
D.M.S Doctor of Medical Science 
DP.o Doctor of Public Health 
D.R.E Doctor of Religious 
Education 
D.Sc. Doctor of Science 
D.V.M Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
E.E. Electrical Engineer 
E.M. Engineer of Mines 
E.Met Engineer of Metallurgy 
G.L Graduate in Law 
G.N Graduate Nurse 
Agriculture Maize 
Arts and Letters White 
Commerce & Accountancy Drab 
Dentistry Lilac 
Economics Copper 
Education Light blue 
Engineering Orange 
Fine Arts, Architecture Brown 
Forestry Russet 
Humanities Crimson 
Law Purple 


Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Lemon 
Green 

Pink 

Silver gray 
Olive green 
Dark blue 
Sage green 
Salmon pink 
Golden yellow 
Scarlet 

Gray 
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1947 Number 
premedical of 
requirements students 
e and location of school by years 1945-46 
versity of Arkansas School of Medicine, 2 248 
ittle Rock, Ark. 
versity of California Medical School, 3 276 
erkeley-San Francisco, Calif. 
lege of Medical Evangelists, Loma 3 339 
inda-Los Angeles, Calif. 
versity of Southern California School of 3 253 
ledicine, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ford University School of Medicine, 3 236 
jan Francisco, Calif. 
versity of Colorado School of Medicine, 3 232 
denver, Colo. 
e University School of Medicine, New 3 244 
laven, Conn. 
irgetown University School of Medicine, 3 354 
Vashington, D. C. 
ge Washington University School of 3 325 
Nedicine, Washington, D. C. 
vard University College of Medicine, 2 274 
Vashington, D. C. 
ory University School of Medicine, 3 237 
tlanta, Ga. 
versity of Georgia School of Medicine, os 286 
\ugusta, Ga. 
ola University School of Medicine, 3 309 
hicago, III. 
thwestern University Medical School, 3 565 
hicago, Ill. 
versity of Chicago, The School of Medi~ 3 247 
ine, Chicago, Ill. 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine, 3 647 
hicago, III. 
iana University School of Medicine, 3 350 
loomington-Indianapolis, Ind. 
¢ University of lowa College of Medi- 3 293 
ne, lowa City, lowa 
yersity of Kansas School of Medicine, 90 291 
awrence-Kansas City, Kans. sem. hrs. 
versity of Louisville School of Medicine, 2 351 
duisville, Ky. 
isiana State University School of Medi- 3 310 
ne, New Orleans, La. 
ine University of Louisiana School of 3 474 
ledicine, New Orleans, La. 
is Hopkins University School of Medi- degree 298 
ne, Baltimore, Md. 
jersity of Maryland School of Medicine 3 359 
id Coll. of Phys. and Surgs., Baltimore. 
fon University School of Medicine, 3 247 
oston, Mass. 
yard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 2 492 
s College Medical School, Boston. 4 410 
ersity of Michigan Medical School, 90 543 
nn Arbor, Mich. sem. hrs. 
ne University College of Medicine, 2 252 
etroit, Mich. 
ersity of Minnesota Medical School, 3 426 
inneapolis, Mich. 
Louis University School of Medicine, 3 489 
t. Louis, Mo. 
hington University School of Medicine, 3 361 
t. Louis, Mo. 
ghton University School of Medicine, 60 242 
maha, Nebr. sem. hrs. ae 


jersity of Nebraska College of Medi- 
ne, Omaha, Nebr. 


Approved Medical Schools in the United States 


Source; American Medical Association. 


Graduates 
July 1, 1945 
to May 
31, 1946 Executive officer 
67 Byron L. Robinson, M.D., Dean 
é 
73 Francis Scott Smyth, M.D., Dean ss 
93 Harold Shryock, M.D., Dean, Loma Linda; 
W. F. Norwood, Ph.D., Dean, Los Angeles 
63 Burrell O. Raulston, M.D., Dean 3 
Loren Roscoe Chandler, M.D., Dean . 
54 Ward Darley, M.D., Dean 
59 Francis G. Blake, M.D., Dean eo 
81 David V. McCauley, S.J., Ph.D., Dean 
83 Walter A. Bloedorn, M.D., Dean 
58 Joseph L. Johnson, M.D., Dean 
64 Eugene A. Stead, Jr., M.D., Dean 
68 G. Lombard Kelly, M.D., Dean 
68 James J. Smith, M.D., Dean 
155 J. Roscoe Miller, M.D., Dean 
58 A. C. Bachmeyer, M.D., Asso. Dean, Biology 
Div.; F. J. Mullin, Ph.D., Dean of Students 
185 Andrew C. Ivy, M.D., Vice President 
183* John D. Van Nuys, M.D., Ex. Sec., Admin. 
Com. 
67 Ewen Murchison MacEwen, M.D., Dean 
75 Harry R. Wahl, M.D., Dean 
91 John Walker Moore, M.D., Dean 
67 Vernon W. Lippard, M.D., Dean 
4 
260* Maxwell E. Lapham, M.D., Dean 
76 Alan M. Chesney, M.D., Dean 
97 H. Boyd Wylie, M.D., Acting Dean 
60 Donald G. Anderson, M.D., Dean 
141 C. Sidney Burwell, M.D., Dean 
103 Dwight O'Hara, M.D., Dean 
136 Albert C. Furstenberg, M.D., Dean 
53 Hardy A. Kemp, M.D., Dean 
126 Harold S. Diehl, M.D., Dean 
124 Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., Dean 
93 Robert A. Moore, M.D., Acting Dean 
59 Charles M. Wilhelmj, M.D., Dean 
75 Harold C. Lueth, M.D., Dean 
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Approved Medical Schools in the United States—(cont.) 


1947 Number Graduates 
premedical of July 1, 1945 
requirements students to May 
Name and location of school by years 1945-46 31, 1946 Executive officer 
Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. 3 180 44 R. S. Cunningham, M.D., Dean 
Long Island College of Medicine, Brook- 3 411 101 Jean A. Curran, M.D., Pres. and Dean 
lyn, N.Y. 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine, 3 306 ant. Stockton Kimball, M.D., Dean 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Columbia University College of Physicians 3 458 113 Willard C. Rappleye, M.D., Dean 
and Surgeons, New York, N. Y. wy 
Cornell University Medical College, N.Y.C. 3 315 80 Joseph C. Hinsey, Ph.D., Dean Ph 
New York Medical College, Flower and 3 458 96 J. A. W. Hetrick, M.D., Pres. and Dean 
Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York, N. Y. ; 
New York Univ. Coll., N.Y. C. 2 517 132 Currier McEwen, M.D., Dean - 
University of Rochester School of Medicine 2 258 65 George H. Whipple, M.D., Dean = 
and Dentistry, Rochester, N. Y. 3 
Syracuse University College of Medicine, 3 192 Pate H. G. Weiskotten, M.D., Dean ry 
Syracuse, N. Y. é 
Duke University School of Medicine, Dur- 3 282 71 Wilburt C. Davison, M.D., Dean q 
ham, N.C. “a 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake 3 190 47 C. C. Carpenter, M.D., Dean , 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 4 
University of Cincinnati College of Medi- 3 322 76 Stanley Dorst, M.D., Dean = 
'. cine, Cincinnati, Ohio a 
Western Reserve University School of 3 328 82 Joseph T. Wearn, M.D., Dean % 
Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio a 
Ohio State University College of Medicine, 3 311 72 Charles A. Doan, M.D., Dean x 
Columbus, Ohio 
University of Oklahoma School of Medi- 3 281 69 Wann Langston, M.D., Dean 4 
cine, Oklahoma City, Okla. # 
a University of Oregon Medical School, 3 282 68 D. W. E. Baird, M.D., Dean 
ee Portland, Oreg. 7 
uf Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 3 509 125 Charles L. Brown, M.D., Dean , 
of Philadelphia, Pa. h 
| ? Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, 2 605 155 William H. Perkins, M.D., Dean 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 Temple University School of Medicine, 3 474 125 William N. Parkinson, M.D., Dean 
(é Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 3 516 133 Isaac Starr, M.D., Dean 
if cine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
i Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, s] 162 36 Marion Fay, Ph.D., Dean 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ University of Pittsburgh School of Medi- 2 319 78 William S. McEllroy, M.D., Dean 
y cine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, Medical College of the State of South Caro- 3 205 42 Kenneth M. Lynch, M.D., Dean 
lina, Charleston, S.C. 
University of Tennessee College of Medi- 2 443 99 0. W. Hyman, Ph.D., Dean 
cine, Memphis, Tenn. . 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 2 232 64 Murray C. Brown, M.D., Dir. of Med. Educ.; 
; Michael J. Bent, M.D., Dean 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, 3 
Nashville, Tenn. aie 190 47 Ernest W. Goodpasture, M.D., Dean 
Southwestern Medical College of the 3 203 48 William L. Hart, M.D., Dean 
Southwest'n Med. Foundation, Dallas. 
Baylor University College of Medicine, 90 275 88* W. H. Moursund, M.D., Dean 
Houston, Tex. sem. hrs. 
University of Texas School of Medicine, 3 358 88 Chauncey D. Leake, Ph. D., Vice Pres.; 


Galveston, Tex. D. Bailey Calvin, Ph.D., Dean of Students 


University of Utah School of Medicine, sf 166 38 Richard H. Young, M.D., Dean 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

University of Vermont College of Medicine, 3 151 37 William Eustis Brown, M.D., Dean 
Burlington, Vt. ; 

University of Virginia Dept. of Medicine, 3 257 65 Harvey E. Jordan, Ph.D., Dean 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 3 325 89 J. P. Gray, M.D., Dean 

University of Wisconsin Medical School, 2 266 74 William S. Middleton M.D., Dean 
Madison, Wis. Me 

Marquette University School of Medicine, 3 366 164* Eben J. Carey, M.D., Dean 

~ Milwaukee, Wis. he 

Totals (students 1945-46; graduates 1945-46) 22,691 5,826 


*Figures are for two graduating classes. 


U.S. FRATERNITIES AN 


m 


D SORORITIES 


e: The 1946 Fraternity-Sorority Directory issue of The Fraternity Month ubli | 
rce Bay 
by Leland Publishers, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota. q . ar 


Fraternities 
Honor Societies 


rganization 


: Members 

mmerce: Beta Gamma Sigma.. _ 13,737 

ineering 

BETIBEOIENS, == ai. foes ass 11,597 

US 42,600 
prensic: Tau Kappa Alpha... ... 6,500 
eshmen: Phi Eta Sigma........ 20,959 
soy Phi Alpha Theta... .... 4,100 

ership: Omicron Delta Kappa 14,038 
: Order of the Coif......... 6,000 

dical: Alpha Omega Alpha.... 16,000 
Li Pi Kappa Lambda*....... 3,000 
ysics: Sigma Pi Sigma........ 4,000 
remedical 
Alpha Epsilon Delta........... 4,600 
Gin Kappa Phi. ............... 46,745 
tholarship: Phi Beta Kappa*.... 91,000 
sientific: Sigma Xi*............ 45,000 
*Men and women, — 

Organization Members 
counting: Beta Alpha Psi...... 3,980 
lvertising: Alpha Delta Sigma. . 5,796 
ricultural Ed: Alpha Tau Alpha 2,674 
chitecture 
wmoneRNO Chi. ..2.. 252.0... 2,300 
ENE ar 50) 01s,5-<%%.010! 2. oe 2,428 
teUpsilon Delta Sigma........  °...... 
isiness Admin. 

Alpha Kappa Psi.............. 18,622 
Delta Sigma Pi............... 16,000 
ramics: Keramos............. 811 


emical: Alpha Chi Sigma... ... 17,940 
mmerce-Journalism 


: STL Wa Gilg eee 500 
ntistry 

Alpha Omega...........-...-- 6,800 
Delta Sigma Delta............ 18,114 
UDC 22,000 
MSP here crt. Ne wnges te 15,000 
ucation 

Kappa Phi Kappa............- 11,500 
hi Delta Kappa.............. 33,612 
hi Epsilon Kappa..........-. 4,069 
hi Sigma Epsilon...........- 3,709 
ESO Pir: ae S- pe hoe 3,262 
sigma Tau Gamma...........- 8,040 
ctrical Engineering 

(appa Eta Kappa............. 1,100 
yineering 

sigma Phi Delta...... eases 1,523 
MPP IAR AISA. oe) gente se 9,489 
lish: Sigma Tau Delta........ 7,480 
rnalism: Sigma Delta Chi..... 12,736 
al 

leita Theta Phi.-).. 5.2... 2.8. 19,200 
amma Eta Gamma..........- 6,000 
hi Alpha Delta. ........-..- 16,350 
hi Beta Gamma.......--..-- 1,450 
SED PLARP ros tine Ses «anh: 33,518 
jigma Delta Kappa........--- 9,373 
Boma PA cnt sews emt 3,200 
‘au Epsilon Rho...........--- 1,400 


Active Date 
chapt. founded 
48 1913 
23 1904 
76 1885 
94 1908 
49 1923 
32 1921 
§2 1914 
37 1902 
47 1902 
21 1918 
38 1921 
33 1936 
50 1897 
147 1776 
93 1886 


Correspondence address 
E. W. Hills, lowa City, lowa 


201 S. 30 St., Lincoln, Neb. 

U. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Denison U., Granville, Ohio 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

1046 N. 18th St. Allentown, Pa. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

55 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


3853 Lakewood, Detroit, Mich. 

Carnegie Institute of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5 East 44th St., New York Pa 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 2 


Professional Fraternities 


Active 
chapt. 
21 
yé3 
17 


11 


Date 
founded 


1919 
1913 
1920 


1914 
1909 
1920 


1904 
1907 
1902 
1902 


1927 


1907 
1882 
1892 
1889 


1922 
1906 
1913 
1910 
1916 
1920 


1923 


1924 
1904 
1924 
1909 


1901 
1901 
1902 
1922 
1869 
1914 
1903 
1919 


Correspondence address 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


University of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
4111 W St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


325 Denver National Building, Denver, Col. 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

5503 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


67 E. Cedar St. Chicago, Ill. 


200 Cranford Place, Teaneck, N. J. 
Route 5, Peru, Ind. 

6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Ill. 

2437 E. Riverside Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

606 Union Bank Building, Davenport, lowa 

A. E. Drumbeller, Indiana, Pa. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


5625 Grand Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


6415 N. Maplewood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Box 244, Reno, Nev. 

State Teachers College, Wayne, Neb. 

35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Box 236, Douds, lowa 

1821 Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 

1706 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
5820 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
2237 Sixth Street, Boulder, Colo. 

908 Odd Fellow Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1755 Que Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
93 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


[a ee, Be ee ee a ae 
fen Ae BPS Pac es 


Sg ee, ee ee a re 


eee ee 


Organization 
Mathematical: Pi Mu Epsilon..... 


Medical 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Mu Pi 
Nu Sigma Nu 


Kappay.f eats as 
OMOBA ak aies ere. 


Phi Alpha Sigma.............. 


Phi Delta Eps: 


HOW arte hed «22 alere 


Phi Lambda Kappa........... 


Phi Rho Sigm 
Theta Kappa 


Ain as fae ears 
RSigieae taeteless:s 


Music: Phi Mu Alpha............ 


Optometrical 
Omega Delta. 


Omega Epsilon Phi........... 
BaiDeltaiChii acct, ccscaemcse' 


Osteopathic 


Psi Sigma Alpha.............. 


Sigma Sigma 


4 vas anenc, ie 


Pharmaceutical: Kappa Psi...... 
Scientific: Chi Beta Phi.......... 
Veterinary: Alpha Psi........... 


Organization 


AGAGIA sc). c=) 


IBAA GHIRRO Se cc sc cee ve neste 


Alpha Delta Phi 


AlBRaEDSHOU: Pi... 0c. eee 


Alpha Gamma R 
Alpha Kappa La 
Alpha Kappa Pi 


hOgetaa nth a 
RIDGE vc es cules 


Alpha Lambda Tau.............. 


Alpha Phi Delta 


Delta Kappa Epsilon............ 


Delta Phi...... 
Delta Psi...... 
Delta Sigma Phi 
Delta Tau Delta 
Delta Upsilon. . 
Farmhouse..... 


Gamma lota Alp 


ha 


Kappa Alpha Order............. 


Kappa Alpha So 


GLY cecal. orc sk 


Kappa Delta Rho............... 


Kappa Nu..... 
Kappa Sigma... 
Lambda Chi Alp 
Phi Alpha...... 
Phi Deita Theta 
Phi Epsilon Pi. . 


Phi Gamma Delta 


Phi Kappa..... 
Phi Kappa Psi.. 
Phi Kappa Sigm 
Phi Kappa Tau. 
Phi Mu Delta... 
Phi Sigma Delta 
Phi Sigma Kapp: 
Pi Kappa Alpha 


ha 


Oi tetaita marae roe else es 3 
a 


Professional Fraternities—(cont.) 


Members 
10,128 


Members 
12,369 
6,559 
21,400 
4,600 
11,123 
2,104 
4,075 
2,870 
3,631 
14,000 
44,975 
1,900 
53,093 
16,659 
13,625 
13,500 
27,470 
6,000 
3,450 


Active 
chapt. 


43 


42 

1 
41 

4 
40 
65 
47 
20 
18 
19 
70 


Date 


founded Correspondence address 


1914 


1888 
1891 
1882 
1888 
1891 
1889 
1904 
1907 
1890 
1879 
1898 


1919 
1919 
1883 


1924 
1921 
1879 
1916 
1906 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


121 S. Sixth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
90 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

37 S. 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box 722, Morgantown, W. Va. 

103 W. Brookwood Drive, Valdosta, Ga, 
39 W. 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
401 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10515 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
4713 Lackawanna Street, Berwyn, Md. 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


761 E. 75th St., Chicago, Ill. 
4405 13th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3134 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


142 W. Fifth Street, East Liverpool, Ohio 

252 W. 10th Street, Erie, Pa. 

179 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

92 Woodland Park Drive, Tenafly, N. J. 

39th and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Social Fraternities 


Active 

chapt. 
27 
18 
27 
25 
31 
5 
29 
11 
10 
28 
95 


Date 
founded 
1904 
1895 
1832 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1921 
1916 
1914 
1845 
1865 
1910 
13839 
1824 
1841 
1890 
1844 
1827 
1847 
1899 
1859 
1834 
1905 
1934 
1943 
1865 
1825 
1905 
1911 
1869 
1909 
1914 
1848 
1904 
1848 
1889 
1852 
1850 
1906 
1918 
1909 
1873 
1868 


Correspondence address 
7001 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
225 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
4N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
711 Meridian, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Box 706, Bluefield, W. Va. 
136 Marietta St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
32 Eliot Rd., Arlington, Mass. 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
627-29 E. Green St., Champaign, Ill. 
21 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Box 787, Salem, Ore. 
320 Connally Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
16 S. Clinton St., lowa City, lowa 
Yale Club, 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
270 Park Avenue, New York 
218 Woolworth Building, Springfield, Ohio 
333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
271 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
77 W. Washington, St., Chicago, III. 
85 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
303 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
443 Grove Street, Rahway, N. J. 
140 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
Box 150, Carmel, California 
2029 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
608 Court Square Building, Baltimore, Md. 
2. S. Campus Avenue, Oxford, Ohio 
520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1001 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
435 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1940 E. Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
1500 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. J. Young, Oxford, Ohio 
M. W. Roberts, Alfred, Maine 
47 W. 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 
10 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
771 Spring Street, Altanta, Ga. 


wer 


ee 
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Social Fraternities—(cont.) i. 
Active Date ; 
Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 
nparide ape art We 10,022 31 1904 401 E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. : 
Nese Fonks ook 7,500 35 1895 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 5 
tee ee ee 14,800 28 1833 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Alpha Epsilon............ 61,138 114 1856 Box 1856, Evanston, Ill. 
| ATS EG | rr 8,000 34 1909 100 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
LD nae eee 50,000 103 1855 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. j 
PREIS 7 fas cos we oss 46,455 98 1869 745 Illinois Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ae Eee eae 2,800 10 1827. 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
mPo EDSON. ............. 25,988 70 1901 518 W. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
Bplcsigma.. <5 ..2..5..0.. 5,200 6 1908 290 North Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Se 8,709 26 1897 1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Te SS 2,000 7 1917 4632 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Compass.......... i 4,300 38 1917 Box 157, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
EU 4,700 18 1910 7. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
SEs 5,442 26 1910 627 W. 115th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Bappa Epsilon.............. 10,364 21 1899 631 E. Green Street, Champaign, Ill. 
] eas 25,268 69 1856 435 Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 
fepelta Chi. es... eee eae 15,530 28 1847 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
» <0) 0 9 de a 4,320 17 1919 Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
cine Conde ee 13,193 35 1864 5473 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
| 2 2 0 eae 4,800 17 1907 1938 Northcutt Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ID LOD ae 8,554 35 1898 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
oS), Se 12,649 29 1847 31 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sororities 


Honor Societies 
Active Date 


Irganization Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 

nical: lota Sigma Pi......... 3,000 19 1900 Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

hman: Alpha Lambda Delta... ....... 49 1924 Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

e Economics: Omicron Nu.... 10,235 34 1912 Rensselaer Hall, Cornel! University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ary: Chi Delta Phi........... 1,002 25 1919 132 .N. Yorktown, Tulsa, Okla. 

ership: Mortar Board........ 15,300 78 1918 1213 Wakeling Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ical: Alpha Epsilon lota...... 2,627 21 1890 963 Payne Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

ing: Sigma Theta Tau.......  ....-. 5 1922 Indiana University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

atific: Sigma Delta Epsilon... 3,000 15 1921 1086 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

al Service: Phi Kappa Theta. . 531 5 1926 5746 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Professional Sororities 
Active Date 


rganization Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 

rtising: Gamma Alpha Chi... 1,065 Ti 1920 973 Hilyard, Eugene, Ore. : 

itecture: Alpha Alpha Gamma 500 7 1922 6659 Kingsbury, University City, Mo. 

BAPE AMDGa tart q ese 2: = fess o> fe 1923 1805 Rutledge Street, Madison, Wis. 

i Chi Theta Mas Eo essen 920 25 1924 718 Judah Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

i Gamma Nu.............-- 1,500 9 1924 2545 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

stry: Upsilon Alpha......... 3,120 8 1918 16408 S. Western Avenue, Moneta, Calif. 

a: Omega Upsilon.......... 2,000 5 1904 1509 Burlingame Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Pecans Alphas so scen son. 8,701 28 190] 1405 Hardy Avenue, Independence, Mo. ‘ 
yha-Sigma Tau.........-... 3,783 18 1899 481 Torrence Road, Columbus, Ohio 

ta Sigma Epsilon........... 8,300 36 1914 Box 333, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ppa Delta Epsilon.......... 2,004 11 1933 Ilinois Normal University, Normal, ue de 
RappAa SIGMA... -).-- 2s 9,200 27 1894 1503 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lambda Theta............. 21,992 39 1917 405 Hilyard Ave., Los Angeles, California 

ma Sigma Sigma.......... pee 10)743 39 1898 Drawer 108, Clermont, Fla. : 

sta Sigma Upsilon.......... 3,200 16 1921 900 W. Congress Street, Tucson, Ariz. 

Arts: Phi Mu Gamma....... 5,200 6 1898 3921 Ingersoll Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 

ate: Phi Delta Gamma...... 1,440 10 1923 1287 Bryden Road. Columbus, Ohio 

: Economics 


7,500 30 1909 Mrs. D. M. Risley, Powell, Ohio 


4 nen pegs pee 1-9 25) 20 1922 1539 Lakeside, North Chicago, Il 

alism: Theta Sigma Phi..... 8,800 43 1909 1405 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, III. 

TET TET OGRS Ha geeet ecto t Clean cazS RAB 1925 83 Drake Ct., Omaha, Neb. 

WalBota Pls ...:ph-- 05 - 2,868 25 1908 First National Bank Bldg., Independence, Mo. 


Delta Deltac 2... -2ceve.s os 2,042 42 1911 6015 Manistique, Detroit, Mich. 
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Professional Sororities—(cont.) 


\ Active Date 
Organization Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 
Med. Technology :Alpha Delta Theta 228 4 1944 Milwaukee County Hospital, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
ielta OMICTON, pats comets <e 3,800 32 1909  28A Weissinger-Gaulbert Apts., Louisville, Ky. 
NG EEE RSHON, Y= Serene wns ores 15,000 51 1903 222 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sigma Alpha lota............. 16,000 77 1903 3741 Purdue, Dallas, Tex. é 
Music and Speech: Phi Beta..... 5,000 21 1912 2218 Union Blvd. S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pharmaceutical , = 
Lambda Kappa Sigma......... 1,445 21 1913 501 High Street, Pullman, Wash. x 
Physical Education pelle pete t 
Delta Psi Kappa.............. 2,600 12 1916 4649 Glenway Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 
PUNGUAM AED ey cna, aos oo oleleis 6 3,000 8 1916 321 E. 22nd Street, Chester, Pa. 
Speech Arts: Zeta Phi Eta........ 4,200 24 1893 1227 Maple Avenue, Evanston, III. 
= 
Social Sororities § 
Active Date 3 
Organization Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 4 
Alpha Chi Omega.............-. 24,238 66 1885 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 5 
Miptia Delta, Pl cs..:.-fstesa/e0 Poe oe 21,600 62 1851 3074 Claremont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 4 
Alpha Epsilon Phi.............. 6,491 31 1909 2116 Octavia, New Orleans, La. 4 
Alpha Gamma Delta............. 18,000 49 1904 150 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. § 
Alpha Omicron Pi............... 13,750 41 1897. 17% E. High Street, Oxford, Ohio E 
INOUE Rei ea ahs bt ee ee 15,000 36 1872 3310 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 4 
AIDMAPNUNDOH Ac wre gens os siete od 18,500 58 1893 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. q 
Beta Sigma Omicron............ 6,750 11 1888 Box 1296, Chicago, Ill. F 
POE GO rt esate ee tise 33,132 97 1895 26 Cooper Building, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Delta Delta Delta........0...... 37,736 87 1888 Daily News Building, Chicago, III. 
Delta Gamma ks ec... oases cee 24,700 60 1874 A.1. U. Tower, Columbus, Ohio 
DeltasPhi-Epsiton'...3.2.).....3 5. e8 1,738 16 1917 Room 663, 44 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
LUCA) FAST Dae a oe a 14,760 56 1902 1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gana, Phi Beta 0. os... 6s... 0 19,500 48 1874 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
MOLAPAIBHACEN. wok ceria pccctees 1,600 15 1901 2550 30th Road, Long Island, City, N. Y. 
Kappa Alpha Theta............. 32,856 67 1870 20 .N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
MADD SEDONA MENG aro iass om vies onc 23,121 69 1897 900 Landers Building, Springfield, Mo. 
Kappa Kappa Gamma........... 37,879 74 1870 Ohio State Savings Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
RIN veteds stv a bites ca eer oe 20,000 59 1852 708 Church Street, Evanston, III. 
PRIROMORANPHE, soko hcl ow wie sols = 5,830 14 1910 348a 14th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phi Sigma Sigma............... 3,300 21 1913 163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
|S ENT Ae 42,388 90 1867 206 National Bank Blidg., Decatur, III. 
Pj Lambda Sigma............... 670 6 1921 353 Main Street, Nashua, N. H. 
SigmarDelta Taw... 2. dace s ass 3,100 19 1917. 1612 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, III. 
MIRIMMOLKADPA ct sciss cv cce anne ot 14,428 41 1874 129 E. Market Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
mhetarPhivAlpha.oyscc.y cceke ees 3,199 14 1912 802 W. Prospect, Appleton, Wis. 
MINECATI SHON. cs cactrceccsscee 5,235 17 1914 110 N. 87th Street, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Aotabau Alphas. ..5s. 00 .i000 08 19,000 62 1898 708 Church Street, Evanston, til. 
Recognition Societies 
Active Date 
Organization Members chapt. founded Correspondence address 
Activity: lota Sigma............. 4,000 28 1924 Col. C. R. Morse, Camp Campbell, Ky. 
Agricultural 
PIDMAUZOLA NRE r is cio <a ers!ciepenie bebe elute 45 1897 College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 
Gamma Sigma Delta.......... 6,164 11 1905 Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Architecture: Tau Sigma Delta.... 1,420 9 1913 14424 Longacre Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Art 
Delta Phi Delta............... 4,002 30 1912 73 E. Cedar Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ETE CE WL || Se eae ee 2,615 23 1911 Mississippi State College, Columbus, Miss. 
Athletic: Sigma Deita Psi........ 3,560 69 1912 University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Biological 
Beta Beta Beta............... 5,064 49 1922 Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
PA OIStideeta a ee athe stoic cers 12,400 30 1915 University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Chemistry 
Gamma Sigma Epsilon......... 2,000 15 1919 University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Phi Lambda Upsilon.......... 13,072 39 1899 532 Drake Avenue, Roselle, N. J. 
Civil Engineering: Chi Epsilon... . 3,500 20 1922 University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Dentistry 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon....... 5,550 36 1914 311 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Sigma Epsilon Delta........... 1,050 5 1901 294 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Active 
chapt. 
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20 Ae 40 
Sefriwnrtatn one's re 55 1919 
134 1909 
37 1924 


1925 
1922 


Met ills wns beni 70 1906 
BIA Peet os 20,578 173 1913 
restry: Xi Sigma Pi............ 2,300 15 1908 
I: Blue Key...-.......... 19,560 78 1924 
: Sigma Gamma Epsilon... 4,750 31 1915 
{a Delta Phi Alpha........ 3,500 46 1929 
immalism 
, COU 536 9 1929 
pa Tau Alpha........ % 1,540 17 1910 
PRPDEEEDEDSUON Bese tainc wane: svete : 47 1909 
thematical: Kappa Mu Epsilon. 4,605 31 1931 
chanical Engineering 
"i SAMIOIBMA.. <<... 2.2... 5,840 34 1915 
itary: Scabbard and Blade..... 45,000 89 1905 
sic: Kappa Kappa Psi......... ee. 43 1919 
tometrical: Beta Sigma Kappa... 467 10 1925 
armaceutical : Alpha Zeta Omega 1,000 14 1919 
ysical Science 
ambda Delta Lambda........ 1,171 13 1925 
itical Science: Pi Sigma Alpha. 4,800 32 1919 
ychology: Psi Chi............ 6,594 37 1929 
lio: Alpha Epsilon Rho........ 291 8 1941 
mance Languages 
Pemeipma 10ta.. 0... fe see5e 6,000 35 1922 
iolarship 
_ ok SE eer 10,000 30 1915 
telta Epsilon Sigma........... 1,600 52 1939 
entific 
SEIMGVAIDNA ST sete ec ee ets 14 1899 
PIE OUA Sg or Ss wale oe Ss pole 175 12 1925 
vice: Alpha Phi Omega....... 12,000 102 1925 
inish: Sigma Delta Pi.........  ....... 50 1919 
lial Science: Pi Gamma Mu.... 30,000 128 1924 
rology: Theta Phi............. 300 6 1933 


Date 
founded 


Correspondence address 


Box 347, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

P. 0. Drawer C, Dillsburg, Pa. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
1739 Fairacres Drive, Greeley, Colo. 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 

1809 Ford Street, Golden, Colo. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


403 N. Green Street, Gainsville, Ga. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

5738 Howe Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
705 N. Main Street, W. Lafayette, Ind. 
W. T. Jones, Lowell, Ind. 

75 Elmwood Drive, Highland Park, III. 
9208 Yale Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


206 Naomi, Fairmont, W. Va. 

400 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
6342 Carnation Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 
1204 State Street, Osage, lowa 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Pt., Wis. 
407 Land Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

1414 E. Fourth Avenue, Winfield, Kans. 

150 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 


Educational Reorganization in U. S. 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Since about 1910, a very important re- 
vanization of the upper years of the 
Iblic school systems in the United States 
5 taken place. Instead of the traditional 
ucational organization consisting of eight 
ars of elementary school and four years 
secondary school, there has been evolved 
six-year elementary school dealing with 
2 fundamental tools and skills, a three- 
wr junior high school with a greatly en- 
hed course of study designed to meet 
2 special biological and psychological and 
jal needs of the young people in their 
‘ns, and a three-year senior high school 
ned for later adolescents. This has sub- 
tuted a 6-3-3 type of educational or- 
iization for the former 8-4 type. 

“ew fundamental changes in educational 
‘anization have been accepted more 
idly than this; whereas but two cities 
i organized junior high schools before 
10, and but ten cities before 1910, 198 
ies had organized such schools by 1915, 
3 cities by 1920, 704 cities by 1924 and 


1,109 cities by 1927, hundreds more since. 

Another administrative reorganization, 
and one of great importance to the future 
of public education in America, is the ex- 
tension upward of the public school system 
to include the 13th and 14th years of 
school life—the freshman and sophomore 
years of the traditional college. A number 
of American cities have added these years 
to their public school system by organizing 
what has come to be known as the junior 
college, thus making their public school 
system a 6-3-3-2 school system. 

The final result of such a reorganization 
will be not only a kindergarten 6-3-3-2 
school system, or possibly a kindergarten 
6-4-4 plan of organization, but also the 
dropping of the first two years of work 
from the traditional college and the trans- 
formation of the universities of America 
into what continental European univer- 
sities have for long been—a group of pro- 
fessional schools beginning with the junior 
year. 
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Art Museums , 


Albright Art Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., 

Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Sundays and Mondays, 2 

to 6 P. M., other days 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Sculpture court, portrait gallery, small 
sculptures and ceramics 2000 B. C. to 
18th century, American painting of 
18th and 19th centuries, French paint- 
ings of 19th century, religious arts, con- 
temporary art. Library—8,000 vols. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
633 W. 155th St., New York, N. Y.; exhibi- 
tions daily 2 to 5 P. M. except Monday— 
Spring, May 16 to July 25—Fall, November 
to February 1948. 
Permanent collection of painting and 
sculpture by members of Academy. 


Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Avenue 
at Adams, Chicago 8, Ill.; daily 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., Sunday Noon to 5 P M.; Fee thirty 
cents, free on Wed., Sat-, Sun., Holidays. 
World famous paintings and water colors 
ranging from earliest religious subjects 
of 18th century to most abstract in 
modern art. The 19th and 20th century 
French collection is greatest in the world. 
Fifty thousand original prints and 
drawings. Thorne Miniature Rooms, 
Ryerson Library (art) 40,000 vols., Bur- 
nam Library—(architecture) 9,200 vols. 


Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass.; daily 

10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sunday 2 to 5 P. M., 

closed Mondays. 
Original sculpture, painting, objects from 
Egyptian to modern times; science in- 
cludes mounted displays, Indian and Es- 
kimo exhibits; historical includes orig- 
inal “One Horse Shay”. Special exhibi- 
tions of local and national interest. 


Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Parkway, 

Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; daily 10 A. M. to5 P. M., 

Sundays and holidays 1 to 5 P. M. 
Egyptian, American painting, costume, 
American rooms, pre-Columbian and 
American Indian collections. Noted for 
quality of art, concerts, and other pro- 
grams of the Education division. 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 

Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif.; every 

day 10 A.M. to5 P.M. 
European examples from 14th to 19th 
century, representative collection of 
American paintings of the 18th, 19th and 
20th centuries, decorative arts of the 
French 18th century, collections of 
works of Rodin. 


Carnegie Museum: Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; daily. 
Modern painting and sculpture, only 
international exhibition of paintings in 


MUSEUMS 
in the United States 
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& 
the world; exhibitions covering natura) 
sciences and applied arts. : 


Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, Cin. 
cinnati 6, Ohio; daily 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Sundays and holidays 2 to 5 P. M. 
Old and modern paintings, Old Maste! 
prints, Meissen porcelain, Nabataear 
antiquities, Cincinnati interiors 0} 
1800’s, American Indian, Library—15,00( 
vols. 


City Art Museum of St. Louis: Forest Park 
St. Louis, Mo.; daily 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. ex. 
cept Monday, 2:30 P. M. to 9:30 P.M. © 
Two loan exhibitions monthly, largest 
collection paintings by Bingham, per: 
manent collection 10,000 pieces of al 
periods, armor, oriental rugs, textiles 
Chinese and Japanese art. : 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Fine Arts Gar- 
den, Cleveland 6, Ohio; daily except Mon. 
day, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Wednesday to If 
Po. 
All forms and periods of all peoples, clas: 
sical, medieval, modern, oriental, occi: 
dental, decorative. Annual exhibition 0: 
work of Cleveland artists and craftsmen 


Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th and Ney 
York Avenue, Washington 6, D. C.; Mon 
days from Noon to 4:30 P. M., Tuesday 
through Saturday 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M 
Sunday 2 to 5 P. M. 
Representative American art, casts fron 
the antique and Renaissance, original 
in marble and bronze includes 10 
originals by Antoine Barye; paintings by 
Vanni, Perugino, Titian, Van Cleve 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Hals 
Hobbema, Van Goyen, Chardin, Barbizor 
School, Degas, Carbo; collections o 
Persian rugs and Ispahans, tapestries 
etc. 


Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange St 

Manchester, N. H.; daily 10 A.M.to5 P.M 

Sundays 2 to 5 P. M. 
Permanent collection of early America! 
textiles, silver, glass, wallpaper by Du 
four; Tournai tapestry “Visit of th 
Gypseys” (circa 1490); Audubon print 
“Madonna and Child” by Rossellinc 
“Virgin and Child” by da Maiano; paint 
ings by 19th and 20th century painter: 


Denver Art Museum: Denver Civic Cente: 

Colo.; Mondays 1 to5 P.M. and 7to9 P.M 

ae 2 to 5 P. M., all other days 9 to 
. M. 
European and American painting, sculp 
ture, prints, 970 items; decorative art 
5,200 items; Oriental, 1,600 items; Ameri 
can Indian, 10,000 items; Bayly Jr. bull 
fight collection of 400 prints, paraphel 
nalia, etc. 


A meric an arts; collection of Old 
and medievals; Orientals; old 
on emporary Spanish. 


Collection: 1 East 70th St., New York 
‘Y.; daily 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. except 
1 to 5 P. M. Sundays. 
4th to 19th century paintings, fine ex- 
nples of Western European masters, 
es of Boucher and Fragonard decora- 
ons; 15th to 19th century prints; 15th 
8th century sculpture; 16th century 
oges enamels; 17th to 18th century 
inese and French porcelains; period 
niture. 


y E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
7; San Marino 15, Calif.; every day ex- 
t Monday 1 to 4:30 P. M., closed month 
Jetober. 

iibrary collections center on English 
md American history and literature, in- 
luding group of 5400 incunabula. Rare 
olumes number i50,000, manuscripts 
ver one million vols. Permanent exhi- 
ition features Gutenberg Bible, the 
llesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Can- 
erpury Tales (circa 1400), Benjamin 
'ranklin’s Autobiography in his own 
cript. Botanical Gardens with 50,000 
are tropical and sub-tropical plants is 
oted for 1200 varieties of cacti. 


panic Society of America (Spanish Mu- 
m and Library): 156th St. west of 
adway, New York 32, N. Y.; daily 10 
M. to 4:30 P. M., Sunday 1 to 4:30 P. M., 
rary 1 to 4:30 P. M. daily except Sun- 
, Monday and holidays. 

‘epresentatives of Spanish culture from 


rehistoric days to present include 
aintings, sculpture, ceramics, metal- 
ork, furniture, textiles, and other 


orks. Library contains material on his- 
ory, literature, and art of Spain and 
ortugal. 


n Herron Art Institute: Pennsylvania 
Sixteenth Streets, Indianapolis, In- 
1a; daily except Mondays 9 A. M. to 5 
fI., Sundays 1 to 6 P. M. 

en galleries exhibiting paintings, sculp- 
Ires, prints, ceramics of Asia, Africa, 
urope and America. 


n H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Gallery: 
gwood Drive at 96th, Chicago 43, IIl.; 
y 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. except holidays. 
xcellent collection of all phases pre- 
mnted for the layman and the critic. 


ton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 
waukee 2, Wis.; daily 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
days 2 to 5 P. M. 

shibitions, gallery talks and lectures, 
-ofessional art school four years. Con- 
mporary artists and craftsmen. 


a, 


ah 


OAS] to8 P.M. 


exhibits contemporary and > ‘Saturday 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


5 P, M,, Tuesday” th 


modern French, centamneoran America: 
paintings, water colors, medieval staine 
glass, early American silver, glass, furni- A 
ture, textiles; History and Anthropology — 
—American Indian, Egyptian, African, © 
South Seas, development of transporta- 
tion, history of motion pictures; Science 
—Rancho La Brea fossils, African and 
North American animal habitat groups. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art: Central Park, — 

82nd St. and 5th Avenue, New York 28, 

N. Y.; daily 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sunday 1 

to 5 P, M. cae 
Lending collection of lantern slides, color — 
prints, etc., for teaching aids; reference ~ 
library of 100,000 volumes on art and 
archaeology—also 200,000 photographs. 
Junior museum for children. Costume 
Institute includes 7,000 articles of dress 
of three centuries and reference materials 
in books, prints, etc. Cloisters: mediaeval 
art and architecture. Art collections: 
Egyptian—most extensive in the U. S.; 
Far Eastern, outstanding group of Chi- 
nese sculpture and early ceremonial 
bronzes including examples of Chinese 
and Japanese decorative arts. Near East- 
ern include Syrian mosque lamps, 13th 
and 14th century enameled glass, a 14th 
century Iranian prayer niche, Persian 
and Indian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, Indian and Tibetan jewelry, 
rugs and pottery. Americana collection 
devoted to development of American 
decorative arts from 17th to first quarter 
of 19th century. European, Near East, 
Chinese and Japanese arms and armor. 
Paintings includes oils, pastels, water 
colors numbering 2500 representing all 
schools. Representative American artists 
of 18th and 19th centuries. Large group 
of European Old Masters. Seven special 
collections of European, Oriental and 
American arts and decorative arts, in- 
cluding the Georges Hoentschel collec- 
tion of Paris, 


Mint Museum of Art: Charlotte, North 
Carolina; daily except Monday, 10 A. M, to 
5 P. M., Sunday from 3 to 5 P. M. 
Very fine collection of European and 
American masters, Confederate relic 
room. 


Museum of Fine Arts: Boston 15, Mass.; 

daily except Monday from 9 A. M, to 5 

P. M., Sunday from 1:30 to 5:30 P. M. 
Most extensive collection of Chinese and 
Japanese painting and sculpture in the 
Occident; Egyptian collection most dis- 
tinguished outside of Cairo (did own ex- 
cavations at Gizeh on Old Kingdom site). 
Greek archaic and 4th century works; 
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decorative includes everything except 
drawing and prints; noted for Colonial 
and early Republica period rooms, fur- 
niture and silver; large textile display; 
and representative collection of Euro- 
pean and Colonial paintings. 


Museum of Modern Art: 53d St., W. of 

5th Ave., New York; daily noon to 7 P. M., 

Thursdays noon to 10 P. M., Sundays and 

holidays 1 to 7 P. M. Fee thirty cents. 
Constantly changing exhibitions of con- 
temporary painting and sculpture and 
masterpieces featuring Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Seurat, Gaugin. Film library pre- 
serves significant examples of all types 
of motion pictures since 1895. 


Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art: Camino 
Lejo, near Old Pecos Road, two miles south- 
east of Sante Fe plaza; daily except Mon- 
day and holidays 9 A. M. to 12 M., and 1 to 
4:30 P. M.—fee 25 cents; Sundays free 1 to 
5 P. M. 

Features Navajo architecture and ex- 

traordinary Navajo sand paintings. 


National Academy of Design: 1083 Fifth 

Avenue., New York 28, N. Y.; every day 1 

to 5 P. M. Fee 25 cents. 
Membership exclusively of artists, paint- 
ers, sculptors, architects, workers in the 
graphic arts and aquarellists. Women 
eligible. When member is elected As- 
sociate he presents diploma portrait; 
when Associate become an Academician, 
he presents original work of art. Art 
collection is valuable record of develop- 
ment of American art and architecture. 


National Gallery of Art (Smithsonian In- 

stitution): Washington 25, D. C.; daily 10 

A. M. to 5 P. M., Sunday 2 to 10 P. M. 
Paintings representative of Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish and American schools. Two galleries 
devoted to 19th century paintings ex- 
clusively. French and Italian sculptures. 
More than 10,000 examples of prints 
and drawings. 


Newark Museum: 49 Washington St., New- 
ark 2, N. J.; daily Noon to 5:30 P. M., 
Wed. and Thurs. eves 7 to 9:30 P. M., Sun- 
day 2 to6 P.M. 
General collections of arts, science, 
archaeological and ethnological ma- 
terial. Pioneering in labeling of exhibi- 
tions and simple presentations to the 
public. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
daily except Monday 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
Sunday and holidays 1 to 5 P. M. 
Permanent collection of early American 
paintings and sculptures. Academy is 
the oldest art institution in the U. S. 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway : 
26th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; daily and Sun 
day 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M. Gj 
Art from beginning of Christian Era tk 
West and East. Middle Ages, Renal 
sance, Modern in Europe and Americ 
Near East, Persia, India, China. P 
ings (1500), prints, decorative arts, @ 
chitectural units of all countries. 


Ringling Museum of Art (The John 

Mable Ringling): Sarasota, Florida, on 

Tamiami Trail; daily 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. 

Fee thirty cents. a 
Paintings, mostly Baroque, 18th centur 
French and Italian and a few Ger 
and Flemish of the 15th and 16th 
turies. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: War 
morial, Civic Center, San Francisco 2 
Calif.; weekdays Noon to 10 P. M., Satur 
days to 9 P. M., Sundays 1 to 5 P. M. § 
Frequent exhibitions of contemporar 
art, some emphasis on Latin-Americal 
contemporary art, and the creative dé 
veloping tendencies of present time 
Special emphasis on interpreting vies 
arts. s 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Grove Av 
and Boulevard, Richmond 20, Va.; Tues 
Thurs., Fridays, Sats. 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M 
Wed. 2 to 10 P. M., Sunday 2 to 5:30 P.M 
Fee 25 cents on Tuesday, Thursday ant 
Friday. Other days free. A 

Collections range from ancient Egypt f 

contemporary works. 


- 

Walters Art Gallery: Baltimore 1, Md. 
daily 11 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sunday and holi 
days 2 to5 P.M. ‘J 
Complete representation of all phases 6 
art and art groups. } 


‘ 
Whitney Museum of American Art: 10 
8th St., New York, N. Y.; daily except M 
day, 1 to5 P.M. 2 
Collection includes paintings, sculp 
tures, water colors and prints by Ameri 
can artists. Holds annual exhibitions ¢ 


contemporary American art. i 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
Rockhill Road at 45th St., Kansas Cit; 
Mo.; daily except Monday 10 A. M. to” 
P. M. Fee 25 cents except Sat. Sun. an 
holidays. 
Permanent collection is outstanding i 
the Chinese field. Building and installé 
tion regarded as outstanding museul 
achievement. 


Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury St 
Worcester 2, Mass.; daily 10 A.M. to5 P.M 
Sunday from 2 to 6 P. M. 
Primary emphasis is on painting an 
sculpture. Well balanced display of ai 
groups and outstanding of early Chri 
tian and American Colonial. 


7 
3 


The word “museum” is much older than the thing which it now denotes. 
Its original meaning is “a temple of the Muses.” It could be applied 
metaphorically to any place where literature and the arts were cultivated. 
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ademy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
ia: 19th St. and the Parkway, Philadel- 
, Pa.; daily 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sunday 
o5 P.M. 

bitat groups of North American, Afri- 
and Asiatic mammals; exhibits of 
ds, minerals, and gems as well as earth 
nistory. Library—140,000 volumes. 


abama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
ty of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; every 

8 A.M. to5 P.M. 

1 fields of natural history with special 
emphasis on geological exhibits. Also 
pperates Archaeological Museum on an 
(Indian site containing 35 prehistoric 
‘dian mounds. Fee 25 cents. 


nerican Geographical Society: Broadway 
156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; daily ex- 
ot Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. Contrib- 
ng memberships. 

sibrary 116,500 vols. and 23,000 pam- 
phlets; map collection—133,300 maps, 
2,200 atlases, 29,000 photographs and 
2,000 slides, Published “‘The Geographical 
zeview”’ and “Current Geographical Pub- 
ications’ (bibliography), and some 70 
p00ks in series. Devoted to advancement 
a geography in its scientific and cul- 
‘Ural aspects. 


1erican Museum of Natural History: Cen- 
1 Park West at 79th St., New York 24, 
Y.; daily 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sundays 
i holidays 1 to 5 P.M. 

Jovers all branches of natural sciences 
xcept systematic botany with thorough 
xhibits of each field. Library—150,000 
‘ols. Conducts expeditionary work. 


zona State Museum: University of Ari- 
1a, Tucson, Ariz.; open during school 
es 

Yovers field of Southwestern archaeology 
nd the living Indian tribes of locale. 


ffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 
k, Buffalo, N. Y.; daily 10 A. M. to 5 
M., Saturday 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sunday 
1 holidays 1:30 to 5:30 P. M. 

ixhibits begin with constitution of mat- 
er and ending with civilization; Chinese 
ottery, Babylonian seals, Luistan 
ronzes, African and South Sea arti- 
acts; collection of 200 first and rare edi- 
ions of scientific monographs. 


hl Planetarium and Institute of Popu- 
Science: Pittsburgh 12, Pa.; daily 1 to 
30 P. M. Fee twelve to thirty-eight 
ts. 

lanetarium sky shows changed monthly 
nd five exhibit galleries depicting var- 
jus scientific phenomena and equip- 
1ent. Demonstration lectures. 

ifornia Academy of Sciences: Golden 
e Park, San Francisco 18, Calif.; every 
from 10 A. M. to 5 P.M. 

abitat groups North American mam- 
1als—36; mounted birds—18 habitat 


Science Museums 


groups; African Hall of 24 habitat Afri- 
can groups; maintains library and refer- 
ence collection numbering some four 
million catalogued specimens. 


Chicago Academy of Sciences: Lincoln 
Park, Chicago 14, Ill.; daily 9 A. M. to 5 
P. M., Sunday 1 to 5 P. M. 
Habitat groups and systematic exhibits 
of plants, animals, rocks, fossils of the 
Chicago region and some groupings of 
the North American continent. 


Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
Field Museum) : Grant Park, Chicago 5, Il1.; 
daily various hours according to season. 
Fee 30 cents except Thurs., Sat. and Sun. 
Covers anthropology, botany, geology, 
and zoology. Complete displays and ex- 
hibits. 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; daily 10 A. M. 
to 4 P. M., Sundays 2:30 to 5:30 P. M. 
Collection of 54,000 birds, Upper Devo- 
nian fossil fishes, natural history collec- 
tions including anthropological ma- 
terials, the most complete mastodon yet 
found. Sponsors expeditions and results 
published in brochures, 


Colorado Museum of Natural History: City 
Park, Denver, Colo.; daily 9 A. M. to 4:30 
P. M., Sundays Noon to 5 P. M. 
Complete groupings by habitat of all 
phases of natural history. Extensive. 


Franklin Institute for the Promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts: Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; daily except 
Monday 1 to 6 P. M., Saturday 10 A. M. to 
6 P. M. Fee thirty cents. 
More than 4,000 exhibits showing the 
fundamentals and applications of the 
physical sciences; planetarium; Library 
—128,000 vols. and 40,000 pamphlets, in- 
cluding complete patent literature of 
United States and other nations. Pub- 
lic Observatory. 
Hayden Planetarium of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History: 81st St. and 
Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y.; 
every day various hours. Fee children 35 
cents, adults 50 cents daily and 65 cents 
evenings. 
Planetarium Dome one of world’s finest 
in demonstration of stellar movements 
and Hall of the Sun represents solar sys- 
tem to scale. Permanent exhibits include 
meteorites, replica of Aztec Calendar 
Stone, timepieces and astronomical in- 
struments and a large collection of as- 
tronomical paintings. 


Museum of Science and Industry: Jackson 
Park, Chicago 37, Ill.; every day except 
Christmas, daily 9:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., 
Sundays and holidays to 7 P. M. 
Eight acres of exhibits dedicated to ex- 
hibits and full-sized working models of 
science and industry. Includes coal mine, 
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foundry, 3,000-foot electric railway, mod- 
els of refineries, drydocks, Boulder Dam; 
various visitor-operated exhibits, theater 
shows, and static exhibits. 


Natural History Museum: Balboa Park, San 

Diego, California; daily except Christmas, 

9 A. M. to 5 P.M. 
Public displays and scientific investi- 
vations of the natural history of the 
Southwestern United States and Lower 
California and Mexico. Over 400,000 
specimens of birds, mammals, reptiles, 
shells, invertebrates and plants kept in 
working laboratories for use by research 
students. 


New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; 
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daily 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Fee children | 
cents, adults 48 cents. 
Displays of inventions, instruments 
techniques in the field of science 
industry. 


Southwest Museum: Highland Park, 
Angeles 42, Calif.; every day except Mo 
day from 1 to 5 P.M. 
Exhibits and material on the archaeol 
and ethnology of American aborigines. ~ 


United States National Museum (Smith 
sonian Institute): Mall, Washington, D. C. 
every day 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. . 
Contains more than 18 million specimen 
covering anthropology, biology, geology 
engineering and industries, and history, 
housed in three buildings. | 


~ 
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Historical Museums 


Chicago Historical Society: Clark St. at 
North Ave., Chicago, Ill.; daily 9:30 A. M. 
to 4:30 P. M., Sundays—Spring to Fall 
12:30 to 5:30 P. M., Fall to Spring 1 to 6 
P, M. Fee 25 cents Sundays. 
Forty chronological exhibit rooms from 
Spanish exploration of the North Ameri- 
can continent to date. Lincoln Dioramas 
and complete Lincolniana. George Wash- 
ington collection of personal items. Eight 
Dioramas depicting stages of Chicago de- 
velopment from 1795 to 1893. Library— 
83,000 vols. and 100,000 manuscripts. 


Louisiana State Museum: Jackson Square, 
New Orleans 16, La.; every day except 
Christmas, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Seven buildings housing various phases 
of Louisiana historical development. 


Minnesota Historical Society: Cedar and 
Central Sts., St. Paul 1, Minnesota; week- 
days 8:30 A. M. to 5 P. M., Saturdays to 
12:30 P. M. 
Complete representation of Minnesota’s 
historical development, including paint- 
ings, photographs, engravings and objects 
of interest. 


Museum of the American Indian: 
way at 155th St., Manhattan, New York 
32, N. Y.; afternoons except Sundays and 
holidays 2 to 5 P. M. 

Collections of material cultures, handi- 
craft and arts of western hemisphere, 
indigenous groups from Arctic to Tierra 
del Fuego including West Indies and 


Broad- 


coastal islands. Comprehensive study col- 
lections available to accredited students, 


New York Historical Society: Central Park 
West at 77th St., New York 22, N. Y.; daily 
except Monday from 1 to 5 P. M., Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Comprehensive collection early American 
portraits arranged chronologically, a gal- 
lery devoted to American folk arts and 
crafts, exhibitions on Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary New York City; special collec- 
tions include 467 original water colors 
of American birds by Audubon and copies 
of John Rogers statuette groups with 38 
originals. Business and professional col- 
lection comprises trade and commercial 
exhibits. Research library—800,000 vols 
American history and large collection 01 
maps, prints, newspapers, manuscripts 
relating to American history. 


Rosicrucian, Egyptian, Oriental Museuni 
Naglee Avenue, San Jose, Calif.; daily ¢ 
A. M. to 5 P. M., Saturdays Noon to 1 
P. M., Sundays Noon to 6 P.M. 
Devoted to Egyptian antiquities ane 
relics from other ancient civilizations. 


Theodore Roosevelt Museum: 28 East 2( 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; daily except Mon: 
day 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sundays and holi- 
days 1 to 5 P.M. 
Exhibitions of photographs, manuscripts 
personal items, etc., housed in restore¢ 
birthplace of the 26th President—cartoor 
collection notable. 


April 14, 1775 


On this day, exactly 90 years before the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln, an abo- 
lition society was organized in Philadel- 
phia. It was The Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully Held in 
Bondage, and for Improving the Condition 
of the African Race. The first president of 
the society was Benjamin Franklin.— 
TaeP. A; 


Founder 


Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) was a re 
markable organizer. He founded the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society, the Universit 
of Pennsylvania, the first circulatin 
library and the first fire-fighting compan 
in Philadelphia; fostered the organizatio: 
for the establishment of a militia i 
Pennsylvania. He founded what he calle 
the “Junta,” a sort of freemason lodge.— 
Ency. Brit. 
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THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Outstanding Authority in the Analysis of Business Facts, 
Economic Trends and Government Action for over 
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TPES oF Bus NESSES IN OPERAT 
"DECEMBER 3}, 1945 


Retail trade 
46.5% 


Total businesses in operation 
3,234,800 


SOURCE US. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 
OF PRIVATE PRODUCTION, 1944 
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Compensation of 


Employees 


52.0% 


TOTAL PRIVATE PRODUCTION, $169 BILLION 
Source: U. S, Dept. of Commerce 
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HIS PORTION of the Information Please Almanac sets : 
its sights for a concise presentation of the essential f 
facts of American business—and, more than that, an under- 
standable dissection of its anatomy and how the components 
work together to turn out the highest standard of living in a 
the world. : 
We start by seeing what makes up the American economy, 
what and how it produces and distributes and serves. Then 
we explore what it means to people in their work and daily 
living, what they earn and spend, owe and own. 
The statistics you will encounter have been carefully se- 
lected and arranged. Where you might want information 
about other years or about related data you can get it from 
the official source given at the beginning of each table. 
We have tried to make this statistical section more than 
a reference source for use only when you have a specific 
question to be answered. We think you can explore this sec- 
tion on your own, page by page, and get an interesting view 
of the American economy and how it ticks. 
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Summary Table of Contents 


ition I A Bird’s-Eye  View—Cross- Section VII What Services Contribute 


Section of the American “ 
Economy, 1929-45 VIII hi learts Government Does and 
i a Down to Earth—Main Con- « TX How We Work 


tours of American Business 


“ce E 
“ JIT Vital Statistics—Birth, Life, x What We Earn 


Growth and Death of Busi- “XI How We Spend 
ee «© XII What Living Costs Us 
«IV What Industry Makes “  XTIT What We Own 
neers Vi What Farmers Produce “ XIV What We Owe 


Hd VI What Commerce Distributes 


Section I 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW—CROSS-SECTION OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1929-45 


the accompanying cross-section of the American economy gives you a bird’s-eye view 
the economic performance of the strategic elements of the economy during the last 
years. It is a quick, concise summary of much of the material you will find in this 


sion of the Information Please Almanac. 
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Section II 
DOWN TO EARTH—MAIN CONTOURS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
In this section we begin to come down to earth after the over-all look we obtained in 
the opening section. We now get closer to the main contours of the magnificent, compli- 
cated structure known as “American Business.” We see its comparative anatomy, its 


make-up by function, by contribution to the national income, by size, and by geograph- 
ical distribution. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS, 
1940 to 1944, BY STATES 
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UNITED STATES 95 Source: U S. Dep't of Commerce 


Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(in billions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item 1929 1932 1937 1939 1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Government expenditures for goods and 


RAIUICOSE. Act, tte etc x 11.0 10.2 13.6 16.0 16.7 26.5 93.5 97.1 83.0 39. 
Federal Government............ 2.7 2.4 6.1 7.9 8.8 18.6 86.2 89.5 75.1 Sie 
Warten tat sachs as. Rah ae ak aa 14 2.8 13.3 81.3 83.7 69.0 23. 
Nonwar........ Weld aoe 6.5 6.1 5.3 4.9 57 6.1 7a 
State and local government... 8.3 7.8 7.5 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.4 7.7 7.9 84 
Private gross capital formation........ 17.6 21D) Sev 11-6 oa 20.0 ape Abe) et 25 2.0 94 221 
Construction........ Ae 8.3 1.8 3.7 3.6 4.3 5.3 1.6 1.6 2.7 6. 
Residontiall, Meta .os coves sats ns 2.0 2.4 2.8 0.6 0.5 0.8 2: 
thence ates eis : sae oH: 1.6 2.0 2.5 1.0 11 19 of 
Producers’ durable equipment... 7.3 2.4 6.3 52) 6.9 8.9 3.1 4.0 6.4 8; 
All other*..... oY: Sie 2.0 —2.0 1.6 1.9 3.6 49 -21 —3.6 0.3 6 
Consumers’ goods and services...... 70.8 43.0 62.5 61.7 65.7 74.6 91.3 98.5 104.9 1214 
Durable goods.................. 9.9 4,2 7.6 6.4 74 9.1 6.6 6.7 74 Ti 
Nondurable goods................. 60.9 \a9 P \ea 9 32.6 34.4 40.1. 55.1) 60.0 9 64-4 ee 
SOrviceS out ne nares shitate -yanl I eerie rT 22.7. 239 254 29.7 ° 31.8 33.J0camm 
Total, gross national product or ex- 
PONGUUTO Se. hickory he soi tens 99.4 55.4 87.7 88.6 97.1 120.2 187.4 197.6 197.3 1820 


*Includes net change in business inventories, net exports of goods and services, and net exports and monetal 
use of gold and silver. 


{First 6 months seasonally adjusted annual rate. 


aes 


"NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS | 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


_ Industrial Division 


’ ~ 1929 1932 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


nufacturing, 48.11 Es pte Seed 
“ood, beverages, and tobacco... 
Paper, printing, and publishing... 
Textiles and leather............ 
Sonstruction materials and fur- 

OnE. oa ere 
hemicals and petroleum refining 
Is, machinery, and transpor- 
tation equipment............. 
ubber and miscellaneous. ...... 


insportation, total.............. 
Hteam railroads, Pullman, and 
ress AAR ee 

iter transportation............ 
treet railways...............- 
flotor transportation, public 

warehouses, and other trans- 


| OSLO aCe ee 1,199 866 1,220 1,138 1,293 1,397 1,629 1,989 2,467 
| GLUES RS aetna 1,427 1,097 1,405 1,370 1,459 1,587 1,652 1,591 1,667 
mmunication................-- 1,046 726 862 865 925 937 1,007 1,056 1,176 
i UG bol Sees Seen mea 11,878 5,552 | 10,439 9,823 | 10,956 | 12,096 | 14,840 | 15,926 | 17,551 
BME mts aGiag ac NS ¥eiclnaine 2 ~ 7,731 3,812 6,932 6,484 7,135 7,904 9,626 | 10,255 | 11,456 
| SSSA RR Se Sy 4,147 1,740 3,507 3,339 3,821 4,192 5,214 5,671 6,095 
BM ROU As con cs uactetince ots 10,136 5,300 6,897 6,691 6,796 6,983 7,687 8,463 9,165 
WG decknede Soc ee pases 1,454 624 967 927 978 1,094 1,243 1,382 1,532 

1,267 955 1,224 1,216 1,193 1,152 1,179 1,272 1,291 


| SUD ee A 


BECAME a sich ys os 
sate, county, local and public 
‘| (@iUT Rag Se eeC See eae 


83,326 | 39,963 | 71,513 | 64,200 | 70,829 | 77,574 | 96,857 | 122,232 | 149,392 


PRPORATE PROFITS BEFORE AND AFTER FEDERAL AND STATE 
INCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


Before Taxes— 


21929 SSO aa eee 33) 04 {95 | S687 38> 439 AOP fat 42 2 VAS SAS AS 
urce: U. S. Dep’t of Commerce 


# fat Pe 
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MAKE-UP OF AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1939 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Valueof Thou~ Payrolls 

Thou- outputin sands in mil- 

sands millions of lions of 

Type of units of dollars employees dollars 


Manufacturing... 184 56,843 8,936! 11,630! 
Construction..... 215 4,520 1,074 1,404! 
Transportation 

and public 

utilities....... 2085 na. 29122 Seis oe 
Agriculture...... 6,0977 94406 10,7403 7824 
Trade yet... 1,971 97,308 6,162! 7,153! 

Retail......... 1,771 42,043 4,600 4,529 

Wholesale..... 201 55,265 1,562 2,624 
Services........ 646 3,420 1,102 1,070 


lIncludes paid executives of corporations but 3 


proprietors of unincorporated businesses. Number 
proprietors, where Cneeicabiey follows in thousands 
Service industries—652; retail trade—1,614; whole: 
sale trade—134. 


a oe 


2Total employees. 
8Includes 8,145,000 farm operators and family worl 


ers not all’ receiving wages and 2,595,000 hi 
workers. 


4Only 2,260,237 farms reporting cash wages in 1939 
5Operating businesses as of September 30. . 
6Gross income exclusive of government payments. 


2 

S 
TNumber of farms April 1, 1940. 7% 
§ 
aw 


NATIONAL PRODUCT 1909-1946 


LJ Government Spending 
EES Private Business Investment 
Consumer Spending 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1910 1915 1920 1925 
Source: U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


Billion Dollar Companies, as of December, 1945 


1930 1935 1940 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: Moody’s Manual of Industrials and Moody’s Manual of Banks. 


Assets 
Industrials 
SSEANIATOPON GOCN ud: )tereseis cieen ols vinletieie beleseitve 2,532 
PSTPOISOUIGOND ates: soso oe cc te beun ieee. 1,891 
Generale Motors Corpse. o.. seas vascecsdade cess. 1,814 
Eai.Du Pont de Nemours & Co. : cc... deceecs 1,205 
SOCONY- VACUUM OUCOs. vec ese sec bd ede clewees 1,076 
MENU OLOGI GOs wtetsicy sjcpivcat seit Mewatealce ne be 1,021 
Railroads and Public Utilities 
American Telephone & Telegraph System......... 6,766 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.................e00000s 2,224 
New York Central Railroad Co..................05 1,735 
Southern Pacific Company.....................5- 1,686 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.............0..5- 1,324 
Union PacificsRailroad:.Co.....:..'. acasec esc ces 1,287 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.............. 1,247 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.................... 1,167 
Commercial Banks 
ChasouNational:CNS-Y.)iccnk oxelacie's acineeuiccalten 6,093 
Bank of America (San Francisco),............... 5,626 


Asse 

Commercial Banks—Continued 
National City (N.Y. <es,0- oc 0 2c 5 As 
Guaranty Trust '(N.Y.).85. 4.5 ac.0 occ oe 3,8 
Continental Illinois (Chicago)..................-- 2,82 
Manufacturers: Trust‘(N. Y4).....50.. «cs ese ceier 2,68 
First-National, (Chicago). ...°.2..0..-..cesseeenee 2,47 
Central Hanover (N.:Y,).....0. 2. acnenioc ae eee G 
Bankers Trust (N. Y.).). ..,0-.,.c0s oe so eeeeeeee 1,9 
Security First (Los Angeles)...............0eseee 1,73 

Life Insurance Companies 2 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (N. Y.)........... 7,56 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America (N. J.) .. 6,3 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. (N. Y. ) 3,84 
New York Life Insurance Co. (N. Y.)............- 3,81) 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Wisc.)... 1,8! 
JohniHancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Mass.)... 1, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. (N. Y.).............-0- 
Travelers Insurance Co. (Conn.)...............- 1, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. (Conn.)............0e- i 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. (Pa.)...........- 1,03 


*Dec. 31, 1944—From report to the Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations. 
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Large vs. Smail Business in Manufacturing, 1939 and 1944 
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Source: Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


Percent of 


employment 

Item 939 1944 
sar industries: 

mankand steeland their productS... 5.0.02... 2 ccc ccs ere eccevececaces 43.2 35.6 
Nonferrous metals and their products....................22. 200-0000 41.2 35.7 
MSA ROOT ERE ne of Ae alecors alvin: ose eine Doetasiorg'e otis kote ssenlad ane aroun ee 9.5 
Prcimany: CEXCOPE electrical) cnc aaec ce sooo oes aves dc enadteageaba cen 59.9 41.8 
PET TICAIMEAAC HHT OLY rs sors ec rt te ea te och oe Sarin riage nin bd Mele bia g aie slate 27.4 15.2 
MeANSHOT Allon EQUIPMENT acd. oo: neh co cece vee ccew cere eve nneecte tees 15.9 ds 
‘Chemicals and allied products...................-... are 51.0 36.0 
Rese GU aAnGACOal |PIOGUCTS «nswivys is els\ctsiclescls vrvlae o's Bele a:0.e ie sisieis eles alan 31.8 23.1 
1 Bay (P@TIGISS: os 38 OR ORB et aio OF BdO Ep SeE eee Anne ope eteorisee 30.5 15.4 
onwar industries: 

MEM CIENT ATTACHES ews aon coterie bie ses occa ete et sue nis aetipysiereist 21.7 36.6 
senting and publishing. 2. se. cles c ec ce see cee eee ee oe ote SAREE ee RAT, 71.3 73.9 
eather andueatnen ProdUctSa. ae - jetic -- -(ale oe och See seine cele vials ewe cee 56.5 61.5 
SU TLE SGT TERS Se ARR RES Sees ee eee ot ce aes 33.8 40.9 
Food and kindred products (and beverages) 48.5 52.2 
EMME CAV ANG P1ASS PFOGUCES: sc ot 6 -/a- s <lojeieleg eeie 2 as cin ein tin dee eicle se - 62.7 50.2 
Furniture and finished lumber products............-2--...--0-.eeeeeee- 75.6 69.3 
Mpparelandeproducts frm fabTICS:..-.5.. 6. ee soe semen ese ee se eee 78.7 83.7 
Maniber and: timber basic products.....c. cele eis eels Se eee ew cin cee aes cle es 81.6 78.2 
Beamenrandeaiied PROUUCtScree gta... coca slviee civic cet ewalecioreresesss ee 54.6 53.9 

83.8 58.8 


SPMD AT GOUS HEP erates a rreciloe crea cieon c.2 e.sie eustetsisiessiareins/s vid oisieys 
RMIT ATICH ACEUNDE 2 2 otc crete lareis ates c/are © oie «icl=/ele,Siwfolele s viecisieieleleis eecinarieceecce 


$938 


PER CAPITA INCOME OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION, 194 


Sa 
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Source’ U S. Dept of Commerce 


Firms with less than 500 employees 


Percent of firms 


1939 


1944 


94.6 
97.8 
74.1 
O7.1 
90.8 
87.8 
97.7 
90.7 
89.0 


97.6 
99°5. 
97.7 
92.5 
98.7 
98.0 
98.8 
99.3 
99.5 
95.2 
98.7 


97.8 


re * RN Shes eye mae area yy apa ; ahs 
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pits 
BNE ES ae - 
Dept. of Com Mea sur 


. i i. oak 
Value of Non- ‘ia ac aes 
mfrs., Retail sales, Income National agricultural wpe Percent of 
in millions in millions received wealth employment homes wi homes with 
_of dollars, of dollars, percapita percapita (in thousands) telephones, radios, 
1939 1939 1945 1937 1945 1946 ; 


1946 


4 
eae cence 
ser eweee 


MU ROIS Meat! 
~Indiana.......... 971 57 93 


Massachusetts... . : 

Michigan........ 4,348 1,821 1,212 2,676 1,548 59 96 
Minnesota........ 846 1,017 1,061 1,900 615 65 95 
_ Mississippi... ... . 175 282 556 728 238 13 66 
0) | 


New Hampshire. . 


New Jersey...... 3,429 1,580 1,373 2,413 1,396 51 98 
“a New Mexico...... 25 126 812 1,484 81 22 74 
'* New York........ 7,134 5,578 1,595 3,893 4,360 48 98 


Oklahoma........ 312 §13 889 1,521 360 39 83 
Oregon.......... 365 442 1,266 2,606 331 43 94 
Pennsylvania... . . 5,476 SEE 1,199 2,564 3,015 50 > 36 
Rhode Island... . 516 275 1,268 3,011 258 51 98 
South Carolina... 398 332 663 1,207 367 16 71 
South Dakota..... 81 169 ' 1,083 2,362 80 51 91 


Bap tNy. aii ; 2,509 81 56 94 
Virginia.......... 989 628 903 2,144 659 36 81 
Washington. ..... 637 669 1,407 2,577 590 51 95 
West Virginia... . 442 404 839 1,585 408 34 86 
Wisconsin........ 1,605 1,065 1,161 2,634 750 57 96 


Wyoming........ 


[| Agricultural Employment 
Pea eM VLLZZA Non-agricultural Employmen: 8 2 
ay : 2 )== 4 a ae 
L L F = 
Vesa Lk WA em VS 
ew iddle ast North West North South East South West South Mountain 


f Pacific 
England = Atlantic Central Central = Atlantic Central Central | 


SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Seti ion tl a 


'S—BIRTH, LIFE, GROWTH AND DEATH OF Ga’, Riz! 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISES ; : rn 


hs, turnover and deaths in American business life are numerous and rapid. There Ms 
‘more than 3,000,000 business enterprises functioning in the U.S. today. Wartime pres- 
that forced more than half a million small businesses to shut their doors have al- — 
é ee eS oe and the number of American business units is pushing toward an 
e high. 


here are some interesting uniformities in the growth, decline and fall of business en- 
rises. Each year from 400,000 to 500,000 new firms are hopefully launched. But misfor- © 
e and turnover are so great among existing concerns that the number of firms going 
t of business in any year is usually just about the same as the number of new firms 
ginning operations. ‘ 


im an average year one out of every six or seven of all existing business enterprises gives 
ip the ghost completely, sells out to new owners, or reorganizes for another try. More 
90 percent of these business deaths involve firms with three or less on the payroll 
d more than half of those who shut their doors have no employees other than the boss 
mself. 


‘Statistics like these enable us to figure accurately the average probability of a new 
m’s remaining alive. Here are the approximate odds. As in most things, the first year 
5 the hardest. Out of every hundred new businesses, about thirty give up the attempt 

thin a year. Another twenty will have called it quits by the third year. Before the 
lecade is out, eighty out of every hundred originals will have surrendered. 


| This section amplifies these vital statistics in greater detail. 


: 
~ 


Current Assets and Liabilities of All Business Vital Statistics 
7 U. S. Corporations (thousands of concerns) 
| 
(in billions of dollars) Source: U. S. Department of Commerce and 
Source: U.S. Securities and Exchange Dun & Bradstreet. 
Commission. - Mi 
Total r3 
December 31 Year | operating New _ Discontinued re 
1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 businesses* entrants businesses Failures fi 
urrent assets: a EN 
Cash on hand and in 1929...| 3,060 £ t 23 ia 
MARS ao: oo mie TOISF13. 95 17 522-2 7 22-6 (22.5 1933... 2,8504 ft t 20 iA 
‘U.S. Gov’tsecurities 2.2 3.9 10.0 15.9 20.9 21.1 1939... 3,307 t 24 15 4 
-Inventories........ 18.0 25.6 27.3 27.3 26.3 264 1940...) 3,304 431 434 14 
SMGCRe oe. eos ae 23.5 29.4 28.6 28.5 287 27.7 | 1941...] 3,341 517 480 12 ts 
Rotabes. sc 22°55 4.) 54.6 72.8 83.4 93.9 98.5 97.7 1942... 3,071 408 678 9 : 
arrent liabilities: 1943. 2,836 163 395 3 
‘Federal incometax.. 1.2 7.1 12.6 16.5 16.5 11.1 | 1944...) 2,965 340 172 1 
| Gi Sse Mae 28.8 33.6 34.7 35.8 36.2 34.5 1945... 3,235 422 152 1 
Notalis... eer 30.0 40.7 47.3 52.3 52.7 45.6 =p ety Aap re | 
st working capital... 24.6 32.1 36.1 41.6 45.8 52.1 GAglob Septembers 20. ; 
tNot available. 
Number of Businesses 
(in thousands) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
September 30 December 31 
1929 1933 1935 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
nufacturin 251.3 169.0 199.3 225.4 225.2 227.6 239.4 262.5 
Livesale Trade 120.4 116.5 127.8 143.8 129.4 114.0 125.3 141.8 
tail Trade 1,361.1 1,340.0 1,425.1 1,590.8 1,433.7 1,318.0 1,375.0 1,504.2 
ansportation, communication, 
Sublic utilities 166.6 151.6 177.6 204.7 194.5 187.9 195.2 205.5 
ance, insurance, and realestate 306.2 276.2 273.5 279.8 269.6 267.5 276.5 285.6 
rvice industries 596.0 584.7 618.9 631.2 589.9 547.5 572.6 619.8 
ming and quarrying 22.8 21.4 223 24.1 26.0 26.0 25.7 26.3 
ntract construction 235.6 191.0 180.9 241.2 203.0 147.1 155.0 189.1 


val 3,060.0 2,850.4 3,025.4 3,341.0 3.071.3 2.8356 2964.8 3234. 


t 
. 


stock of modern plants, machinery and other productive equipment, the training 2 


the United States is reliably estimated at approximately twice the British level, three tc 


- economy. Depression in manufacturing means unemployment not only for workers in the 


BMI STEOS sete ciciria 2 G.cisig isis wn vin’ io\eis y’aine visuals, salviele.e > 184,230 7,886,567 9,089,941 56,843,025 6,135 


Section IV 
WHAT INDUSTRY MAKES 


American industry is the most productive in the world. Because of its unsurpass 


efficiency of its more than twenty million workers, and the skillful productive techniqui e' 
instituted and supervised by intelligent management, industrial output per man-hour in 


four times the prewar French and German achievements, and many more times those 
of other European countries. ‘ 


Manufacturing is the pivotal industrial occupation, for its periodic expansions anc 
contractions largely determine the level of activity achieved in every other sector of th 


manufacturing industries, but also for the rest of the working population. 


One key statistic highlights the preponderance of manufacturing in the American 
economy. In the thirty-five year period from 1909 through 1944, the physical volume of 
manufacturing output increased 496 percent. In the same period, output in minerals rose. 
254 percent, and in agriculture 167 percent. r. 


Manufactures by Industry Group—1939 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce and U. S. Treasury Department. 


Wage Net 


earmers Value of capital — 
Number of (average Wages products per wege — 
estab- for the in thousands earner 


Group lishments year) of dollars in dollars 


ood and Kindred products. ....0ve ees ess ccescnccense §2,213 911,218 982,485 11,940,215 7,661 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures....... 6,444 1,082,602 908,379 3,930,678 2,777 
Apparel and other finished products.................... 20,206 751,377 654,402 3,325,015 1,096 
Lumber and timber basic products..................... 11,520 360,613 310,381 1,122,058 3,313 
Furniture and finished lumber products................. 8,457 293,570 274,738 1,267,724 3,061 


Paper andiallied) products. :....... 0.0. 0-0ececcceaueenee 3,279 264,716 309,857 2,019,568 6,706 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries............... 24,878 324,535 493,616 2,578,464 5,951 


Chemicals and allied products......................05. 9,203 287,136 356,176 1,854,658 13,983 
Products of petroleum and coal...................0e eee 989 105,428 173,702 2,953,973 59,486 
MUMDGIMPROUMCIS seers ccc cise Sane sccess cms sons s of 595 120,740 161,410 902,325 7,000 
Leather and leather products....................-0005- 3,508 327,663 294,290 1,389,514 2,046 
Stone clay, and glass products................eceeeeee 7,024 287,524 329,524 1,440,151 6,038 
Iron and steel and their products, except machinery..... 8,994 966,367 1,313,633 6,591,530 6,689 
Nonferrous metals and their products...............005 5,600 228,753 299,220 2,572,854 5,646 
ICHEIPARIMECHIBGTY aiiectcitla:+ culos vai vw sie.c vss wie oe oteiey 2,014 256,467 335,820 1,727,390 5,527 


Machinery (except electrical)................000eeeeee 9,506 522,980 748,288 3,254,174 7,187 
Automobiles and automobile equipment................ 1,133 398,963 646,406 4,047,873 6,968 
Transportation equipment except automobiles........... 968 157,097 239,254 882,897 7,879 
MISCOMBNGOUSUNGUSETES: vc aces va ve 2% va’ vcwsleinepenncene 7,699 238,827 258,325 1,162,958 4,418 


_— Y 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


Reece — Industrial Production 
ae - jee Indexes, by Groups 
inn (1935-39 average = 100). 
iseered. Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 


1919 1926 1929 1932 1937 1939 1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946* 


102-130 43 126 136 221 «443, 439343 
109 134 38 =: 123 145 © 245 7355 719s 
113. 136 32m 122 139); 5191 "267, i259 see 20e 
— 148 146 oUF) 113 VIG") 134%) 129s 2825 een 
50 105 4110 Sl 114 124 «#6162 «6173 «164 -~— «163 
84 


4° 132 aL 122 139-201-360)» (3539) 274 


sportation equipment..... 


NE SES 84 115 133 32 123 147 186 208 206 183 
ferrous metal and products.} — 


peste = 106 112 152-153) 4ge4G 
HSSee8ne 98-123. IAS Ss ay, 


ufactured food products... 87 =: 101 79’ 103° 108. © 113)" 127% 145) 352 Seto 
coholic beverages.......... _- —_ — — 108 98 101 17 117 144 ease 
Paper and products.......... _— 72 85 65. 107 114. 123" 150. 139) 13S ee somes 


rinting and publishing....... 92 104 A 108 — 106 112 127 | TL FAO OCs 


obacco products............ 72 88 96 Tilo 106 109 120 ewlos 125. 36S: 
“etroleum and coal products..} — 76 96 69 108 110 120 135 185° © 2475 “235.8 por 


hemical products........... = 70 89 68 112 112 130 176 384 324 284 = 233 
Rubber products............. — 80 100 64 104 113 123 163 228 234 215. - 217, 
Ca 62 79 93 70 106 109 115 142 176 171 166 163 
sal, durable and nondurable 

eeoures Pr sast teases es 72 95 110 57 113 109 126 168 258 252 214 168 
erals 

iaols MMT dccteicencdlss seis _ 95 103 72 109 105 114 122 132 145 143 137 

(SL ode eee > 126 134 36 127 113 134 149 126 113 101 88 
. GUEL Ue 5.55 adie connie 71 100 107 67 112 106 117 125 132 140 137-130 


<a], Manufacturesand Minerals.| 72 96 110 58 113 109 125 162 239 +235) = 203uee los 


‘First 6 months seasonally adjusted average. 
[First 4 months seasonally adjusted average. 


Production of Selected Munitions Items 
July 1, 1940—July 31, 1945 
Source: War Production Board. 


Number Number 

Kary and Special Purpose Airplanes Rifles (excluding carbines)..............+-++ 6,549,486 
SMR MI AMI aie Te) cVeleici)e)e/s)elslojo'e efsla vied eis'a'e 199,223 GarbineS ay vjasccc cra dtayere sor acters ators aie 6,049,826 

METI Fate ctataves sists. s aaici<i ain wisie,sie, a sles cool’ 96,847 Pistolsand revolvers... =~... sc\cs.evee seem eee 2,742,681 
| GGA gapenecneaanoe Bisel ctor 98,703 Gasiimasks: oof h aA ks ee tag boca p eee 25,243,274 
ISB OG etary ott = siat ara claje,s.0 po shsisiefaie sale a%e 23,664 Ground hel mets2...<<aia.2.ctvis'e acres horstare Nara 22,618,000 
BES PERC iam cigio cits ia eisie sale sale. s TE OGOiS ee Nawal SUNS Sant ans scarscle:< ascents oye scale rots am 165,525 
itime commission ships...........-+--++++ 5,425 Army bombs 
BART DONCYICALLO ls clos enininis ccniaie sctyaesicsene 3,037 Grenades (in thousands)............-.+2+06. 110,047 
vy Guns and Equipment Land mines (in thousands)..............+-++ 24,254 
savy field artillery (complete equipment)... 9,850 Bazooka rockets: sctys\s ne asnetruce coceeree s 15,220 
‘are cannon for heavy field artillery......... 8,006 Aircraft bombs. Usa cues Rete oe Helee herombede 5,900,000 
ware recoil mechanisms for heavy field ar- Navalra rag munition s;-:-foxcicieics. «(nisl se cnieeeeeiaas 
ETRY. oats akc amp ReRRobs 000 DDS Son nennaE 4,031 TROTDRCOES o)staehecr et cicicta eis Merete avers aret clase nistaee 53,280 
ht field and antitank guns...........-...- 51,420 Depth charges e aaet Mee Majer aaghs ol sl toierelorrae etn 537,604 
snk guns and howitzers............++-.-+- 116,946 Marine mines...... dct selestensesseeenr ers 92,136 
+ ns for self-propelled carriages..........-. 26,749 Combat and Motor Vehicles 
izooka rocket launchers............----+++ 476,628 PARK SOA Val ae taco ie nalcaate slassins watiniicte 86,383 
AVY) IOTLALS age ite srs la na ele’ oes aclonie nes 37,438 Armored cars..... tence eee eee ete e ences 16,438 
ht OMEATS SRR Tae Rus ticlucterestarie See's = 72,910 Scout cars and carriers..............-0+--e- 88,077 
avy machine guNS...........sseeeeeee 1,959,708 Tank chassis for self-propelled guns......... 16,018 


i 4,553 
EHEMACHING DUNS sarees ctle a sisesiscisrt alee GDR ONmeiey HT CUCKS «tes ciclo ss cra mbjaio sche es clvial tle stesterestarers 2,434, 
Brosh oe * SOgEO RMD EDO EO COLD Roane 2,083,506 MractOrs. a aesieiijat soon cise weiner acttuctatets 123,707 
j 


| =F 
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Electric Energy Production by Class of Ownership and Source of Energy 
(in millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Ownership Energy source 
i Cooperatives, Non- ; Steam and 
. . hee Privately Sr elaeatie: : Federal weet districts, central Hydro- internal 
Year ownership owned* utilities state projects stations electric combustion ~ 

BOZO rac 43,334 41,646 1,373 58 94 163 15,949 27,385 
BI I29 Oe .! 95,925 91,259 3,497 300 451 418 33,191 62,734 
19320) 82,377 77,472 3,517 445 572 371 33,322 49,055 
TOSO ee fe 130,336 117,772 5,688 5,476 944 456 44,022 86,314 
NOAO oer te: 144,985 127,642 6,188 8,584 1,176 1,395 47,753 97,232 
CSS aaa 168,170 145,957 7,023 10,793 2,192 2,205 51,262 116,909 
NSU eat eta 189,181 159,549 7,610 16,893 2,848 2,281 64,179 125,002 
GG). eee aa 220,970 181,825 9,223 24,485 3,156 2,281 73,943 147,027 

| GY eae aera 230,736 186,820 9,637 28,866 3,065 2,348 74,033 154 ,783+ 

OAS seas « 222,486 180,926 9,624 28,001 3,146 790 79,917 142,517¢ 


ne oon os 


*Includes electric utilities, mining, manufacturing, railways and railroads. 
;Excludes small amount included in total. 


Fuel Production 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Interior, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. 


Natural gas, 

in millions of 
Coke, in Anthracite coal,|Bituminous coal,} cubic feet Manufactured | Crude petroleum, 
thousands of | in thousands of} in thousands of |(produced and| gas, in millions} in thousands of 


Year short tons* short tons short tons marketed) of cubic feet 42-gal. barrels 
TO2O ek sce o 59,884 73,828 534,989 1,917,693 382,069 1,007,323 
POSS siete his» 27,589 49 541 333,631 1,555,474 331,129 905,656 
BOOT eee Wess. §2,375 51,856 445,531 2,407,620 361,669 1,279,160 
OSB Res tease esha! 32,496 46,099 348,545 2,295,562 361,073 1,214 355 
PSO erica’. 44,327 51,487 394,855 2,476,756 374,866 1,264,962 
Le 57,072 51,485 460,772 2,660,222 403,628 1,353,214 
ROAD eat a. 65,187 56,368 514,149 2,812,658 418,183 1,402,228 
LIL). VASES Oa 70,569 60,328 582,693 3,053,475 454,326 1,386,645 
PaaS ea. os 71,676 60,644 590,177 3,414,689 490,642 1,506 ,000 
RS Sea 73,703 64,445 618,870 3,780,232 509,020 1,677,753 
MORO eee Ne bi 66,795 54 830 574,163 3,885'000 0) 1 Scere oe 1,711,103 
BORG ae aa 23,876 29,461 295 066 0 Fe ec hc ae ee ees 847,752 


*Beehive and by-product ovens, {First 6 months. 


Gold and Silver Production in Continental United States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
Philippine Islands 
(in thousands of fine ounces) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department, 


Period Gold Silver Period Gold Silver 
MPP SERA T Rite ci ee 1,187 310 1916-19205 oe eee 17,246 326,009 
USAB=1E50 ss ee. nk 4,838 116 19271925 rege eee 12,229 314,190 
1 (32) fe EA en 14,271 194 F926=19302) ese 11,259 293 692 
T8SGHLBCO NS eyci ee eee 12,384 309 LOST T9858 ae, sets cose 14,102 156,565 
1861-1865... oe. oe... 10,716 28,811 T9365 ere idee ones 4,357 63,812 
LEGG AUSIO att. tek ets 12,226 49,113 LOS TEE ene Ree eee 4,805 71,942 
WS7E STO ci hs shoe 8,826 121,083 TOSS teats ate kn ae 5,090 62,665 
1876-1880... 0.4... 10,301 157,681 193995 santas itesiren 5,611 * 65,120 
USSICOURBO Ss tonne. sash 7,730 182,841 19d aia aos vee 6,003 69,586 
TSS6—1890 We aa Sic ae acu 8,078 231,819 DOA eae ee etn Mee 5,976 72,336 
RSS Bef pea eer Re a 9,107 287,057 1942 Cer ae rn ae 3,742 56,091 
BSB=19UO) ee. cioeispursto sien 15,729 279,544 1993s rest ee ee 1,395 40,900 
BOOT 1GOD roe Senco ad 19,394 278,798 1944 Se Ae. Se ae 1,022 35,651 
MOOG EOL OM ievcioc tintin ne 22,993 277,333 1945. cock oe eee 997 28,648 


BOTA ATOLS oreiater stasis + ak 22,968 338,384 


eee 


Iron and Steel Production 
(in thousands of long tons) 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute and Iron Age. 


Total 


production, 
Pigiron Steelingots | finished 
and and rolled Plates and Merchant Wire Structural Rails 
ferro-alloys castings products Sheets bars rods shapes 
a 
Seria ot ucie s « 31,406 37,932 28,086 8,088 - 4,937 2,523 3,284 2,433 
a eens 42,614 56,433 41,069 12,436 7,423 3,132 4,778 2,722 
te aiate Sif > 8,781 13,681 10,451 3,443 1,700 1,186 2,063 403 
<a RRA 37,127 50,569 36,766 14,037 6,031 3,009 3,277 1,446 
«a Ngee 19,161 28.350 21,044 7,595 3,112 2,109 1,860 623 
» RR Goes 31,855 47,142 34,882 12,439 5,481 3,286 2,999 1,172 
> Sona 42,320 59,806 43,447 14,778 7,040 3,886 3,779 1,499 
+2 GSR ORG 50,613 73,964 55,647 18,119 9,802 4,704 5,111 1,721 
a6 Res peee 54,378 76,814 55,755 18,962 10,661 4,136 5,193 1,872 
Bee tents ais 56,045 79,318 56,511 20,128 10,588 4,191 4,086 1,899 
Sane 56,130 80,037 58,753 20,949 9,966 4,148 4,175 2,224 
“eee Sass 49,035 71,162 53,404 17,244 9,361 4,046 3,988 2,158 


*Beginning in 1937, data includes concrete reinforcement bars. 


Production of Chemicals 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Tariff Commission, U. S. Treasury Depart- 


ment, National Fertilizer Association, U. S. Bureau of Mines; W. P. B. 
Plastic materials 


g 43 4 
a Be = 3 Se ie Sas a B= 
S35 88 BS gee Ba Fee ga eee 
sage) 8G(iwalti‘<‘émzS:OCREE OSE BED oils 
5x 3° Sgw 3a aa aan oss eee Re) 
go Et eg REE BEE ECS «BEER BE 
S58 gS aS 5 as a88 @28 #883 8833 “Bs 
1929 12,408¢ 2,262,780 206,664 2,357,640 484,596 5,448 434,820 21,847 33,036¢ 
1932 10,116 952,584 128,820 929,556 227,508 2,616 202,920: os. Ae 
19375 37,560 2,212,212 215,436 2,677,176 387,804 5,304 402,132 26,695 95,116 


1939 38,916 2,051,532 221,628 2,088,384 372,468 4,932 379;272" a ieee 
1940 50,268 2,435,724 263,184 2,725,764 406, 668 4,920 396,624 46,350 276,814 


1941 61,872 6,820,080 367,680 3,131,328 460,080 5,280 554; 196 sear ole 452,171 
1942 68,196 7,753,980 3,576 3,455,676 472,740 5,436 EAR ya oe 28K & bi 439,999 
1943 69,804 8,604,576 5,388 2,538,792 451,776 6,768 568/620) a eae 653,938 
1944 75,468 9,261,972 7,176 3,218,160 444,216 6,480 618,324 116,977 782,000 
1945 77,532 SEG VATS OF Sea ae ar 3,753,188 440,148 6,943 643424 Pains aa 808,234 


iCrude and synthetic. 2Shipments. 8Consumption, Southern States. Coal tar resins only. SData for plastic 
materials is for 1935. 61930. 
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Consumer Durable Goods Output 


Source: Electrical Merchandising, Radio and Television Retailing, and Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. Civilian Production Administration. 


Electric Electric 


clothes Electric Electric vacuum Electric Home radio Passenger 
washers ironers ranges cleaners refrigerators sets cars 
Number Number Number Number Number Number Factory 
sold, Aver-} sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sold, Aver-| sales, Aver- 
in age in age in age in age in age in age in age 

thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- factory 
Year sands price] sands price} sands price] sands price] sands price} sands price} sands price 
1900.2... . Re 4 $1,169 
MOTO ae 31 $75) Be 181 1,190 
T915x. nl 132 tos UC J Sean ate aie Sas 3704. $304) <3 eae cSine oats 896 643 
19205. (0... 600 120 east >. 40 ace 41,024 50 56 $5506 1007 $507) 1,906 949 
OPT see 736 141 40 $150 85 $176 | 1,056 62 75 425 | 2,000 83 | 3,735 658 
VE eaee 956 113 126 76 173 165 | 1,253 50 778 292 | 4,428 136 | 4,587 621 
CRY 570 59 50 70 60 150 447 40 798 195 | 3,000 47 | 1,135 545 
OY ESR 1,465 72 179 70 405 134 | 1,210 56 | 2,310 171 | 8,065 56 | 3,916 588 
1939 Seer 1,329 69 127 68 335 147 | 1,085 58 | 1,900 169 | 10,500 34 | 2,867 634 
TARTS oui 1,455 72 175 58 450 140 | 1,341 55 | 2,600 152 | 11,800 38 | 3,692 656 
ke) 5 eee 1,892 79 260 56 728 142 | 1,670 56 | 3,500 155 | 13,000 35 | 3,744 699 
NOG 2 ee. .2 449 91 66 73 225 tak 580 61 520 --. | 4,400 35 221 786 
ROSS seals 251 3 30 at 74 ws rat Be ee 264 ek 500 40 75 a 
19468..... 928 Ss Snicis Mae 175 =F 928 his 843 woe | 9,863 ie 6449 


11909. 21914. 3Includes gas engine washers. 41918. 5Includes hand cleaners. 61921. 71922. SManufacturers’ 
shipments for first 6 months. ®Production. 


'PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY IN THE U. S., 1902 TO 1946 LATIN 


(Electric Light and Power Industry Only) el ela 


Billions of Kilowatt-Hours 
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War begins U. S. enters 
in Europe War 


287 43389 239 AO ea 


Utilities, 1943 
(all money figures in millions of dollars) 


Source; Federal Communications Commission, Federal Power Commission. 


a Investment Operati N Employees ; 
Utility in plant titans Bah na ne eee 
Telephone SYSLOMNS remeber eigtsre oeeistuic aes 5,745 1,734 194 368 752 
LAT SHUNGUSETY tarac partite atoc estes os cle 4,259 1 ,294R eer ea cee 238 550 
Standard broadcast stations and networks... 42 228 66 32 82 
BlSCiricinitlosnnit ce satan ecr eke cock coe 14,844 2,971 502 
Steam railways.........---.--.. sss see, 26,145 9.138 1,371 1,375 3,521 


*Excludes taxicabs and suburban railroads. Includes electric railways, trolley coaches, and motor busses. 


) san nou (in reese Pate 
| short tons) of short tons) of board feet) 


3,518 6,098 34,552 
4,863 11,140 36,886 
3,760 7,998 10,151 
6,993 13,510 24,975 
8,695 14,484 31,170 
10,011 17,934 36,540 
10,264 17,084 36,332 
9,060 17,036 34,289 
9,446 17,183 32,553 
9,471 17,374 27,356 
- hinted 4,843 9,423 15,733 


overage for wood pulp increased in 1940 and for 
aper and paperboard in 1941. 

jAverage for first 6 months, not adjusted for 
Seasonal variation. 


Aircraft Production* 
Source; Automotive and Aviation 


Industries. 
be ; Zine 
: Copper i f 
Number mera ; (smelter Enable adr aeh # 
eZ Civilt Military Total dollars) Year faaereers CEtDUE tree Ces orees oes ro 
RE ae 662 8,046 domestic domestic excluded) — 
1927. «1,565 621 _ 1,995 14,505 ore) ore) ; 
1 6,63 51,508 RE : ay 
aad Sa 7 an 15 360 1919...] 64,238 643,210 452,272 424,433 
cs 2281 949 3'100 38 664 1921...] 27,266 252,793 198,232 398,222 
i : 41 5 911 75 873 1929...) 113,986 1,001,432 612,136 672,498 
Be ee a : ; 1930 114,518 697,195 489,361 573,740 
ee ier rote a1s;000 | 1933...| 42'562 2251000 «306/010 «259,616. 
= : 7653 48.638 2.762.000 1934... 37,088 244,227 355,366 299,841 
tos Se eas. asa0s 6.696.000 | 1937...| 146,340 834,661 551,165 © 443,142 
mo” www 95 237 95 237 9.233.000 1939...) 163,545 712,675 491,058 420,967 
Cinta” 6 819 46.819 5 141.000 1940...} 206,280 909,084 589,988 433,065 
ret as ai ae : "998, 9 470,517 
: 13,311 606 13,917 298,361 1941...) 309,067 966,072 652,59 ; 
get é y ae 1942...] 521,106 1,087,991 629,957 467,367 ; 
ae See ee ee eee rnna in | 1043---| 920179 1,092,939. 2506 250 7a AG ear 
pee ee, me 1944...) 776,446 1,003,379 574,253 394,443 
; 11 d , , , , ’ ; 
soumt accessories not included for 1933 and sup- | 1945...| 500,000 794,000 504,900 «382,000 
sequent years. {First six months. : 
a Fisheries—Summary for the United States: 1942 
5 A Source: U. S. Department of the Interior. ; 
F Products \ 
: (Quantity (Value, 
4 Fishing Fishing in thousands in thousands 
: Section Fishermen vessels boats of pounds) of dollars) 
New England states............ 15,044 658 6,726 Le ae a 
Middle Atlantic states.......... ae ae ee ae ee t 
Chesapeake Bay states......... } ; i 061. <a 
- South Atlantic and Gulf states!..} 27,941 1,145 15,049 é AG Se rp ha: 
Pacific Coast states............ 21,047 es 3 oe ; coe ong 
Lake states........... Fee ‘ a 499 ine St 23973 
ig eee River states ?....... see Md Si catets : = Ar gon aes ioe 
ISKAG tip ereicirle|sleisieie site etn = ; : 
TRC en a Ale ene ae 110,848 5,383 58,973 3,857,424 152,172.2 


1Figures for 1940. 


ee ke ica ery 


1946 (first 6 nionths)...3:<..<20.22ee eee ane 225, 00 


*Data, except for 1946, represents new dwe 
units started which in former years appr 
buildings completed. For 1946, estimates ar 
ings actually completed. 


Nonferrous Metal Production — 

(in short tons) Seg 

Source: Copper Institute, Zine Inst 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. : 


2Figures for 1931. 
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i ’ sATN 1 Se 
Construction Activity, Continental United States 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
1929 1933 1940 1942 1944 1945 
Private construction: 
Residential (excluding farms)............. 2,797 278 2,355 1,315 535 670 
PNOHIEESINEN LIAN ots taps ails kleregh ac « o1<,2,ccp00,0p 2,822 404 1,028 635 350 1,014 
if LISTS ENG Berar at oe he 949 176 442 346 208 642 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings..... 581 41 85 57 16 §2 
: Stores, restaurants and garages......... 516 86 257 93 39 147 
ere Other nonresidential. .................- 776 101 244 139 87 173 
st Farm construction: 279 69 236 271 213 191 
RASINOMN ANG ere cicisie a Xin vie tian dine, aisles 147 43 127 144 136 116 Gaesl 
Nonresidential: sen. oso. c. koe ee ec aciee 132 26 109 127 77 75 >! eee 4) 
BNGUGHMIILY Meso te tns Lak. okaks deuce oct 1,624 254 580 687 648 672 370 coe 
RUNCOR CRE eee ok Ae ies alec sjateclne nals 510 94 167 197 247 264 120 q 
Telephone and telegraph............... 354 45 122 155 83 117 113990 
Other public utility..................., 760 115 291 335 318 291 132 
: Total private construction.,,......... 7,522 1,005 4,199 2,908 1,746 2,547 3,355 
* Public construction: : 
BoclbentisieSerrcd Ae si csnco sac .ceteon| Sees ae 205 600 190 71 52. 
NOQHESILCN Tal aia ca se deans ainees 622 193 497 3,742 879 822 142 
ELIS TENS 2 SSeS ie aoa eae Aa A 2 144 3,571 748 640 41 
BUMCANON AIM RMIen oat cece oeick casos oe 367 43 130 86 4] 59 3% 
Hospital and institutional............... 95 43 55 29 58 85 43 
iy. Other nonresidential................... 160 105 168 56 32 38 20 
5 NINETY ANG NAVAL Gi wes ssc nce cis csr eves 19 36 510 5,060 720 562 87 
zs PIGDWAVM Rei fc cows c cles ese eco eas 1,248 675 896 664 360 302 210 
BOWERMAN WALCT 9. csi eke wee Seeks 253 81 194 139 79 97 61 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises... 150 61 90 36 46 cian 34 
a Conservation and development..... ...... 86 168 325 360 163 130 88 
x Albbothenfaderalese. soso solace ew ve Soar 13 4 22 55 14 ll 15 
4 Total public construction ............ 2,391 1,218 2,739 10,656 2,451 2,050 689 
4 Total new construction.............. «| 9,913 2,223 6,938 13,564 4,197 4,597 4,044 | 
(Cs ELTA Sot PoC ee 114 805 291 PPE ee ie. 
ULV RCTERID. he Gah ae i 3,854 2,028 3,646 3,892 4,399 4,771. © Saas 
Total construction activity. .......... 13,767 4,365 11,389 17,747 8,596 9,368 


*Total for first 6 months. 
{Public industrial building not segregable from private construction in 1929. 
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Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
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WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 


| The United States is universally recognized as the industrial giant of the world. Less — 
_ Well known is the fact that it is also by far the leading nation in agricultural output. 


_ There is every reason to believe that this substantial margin of leadership will con- 
tinue, even expand. For a technological and scientific revolution is taking place in 
= agriculture which may well be fully as important—and as dislocating—as the industrial 
_ revolution of the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution on the farm involves the 
_ greater use of more efficient machinery, the better application of chemical fertilizers and 
_ insecticides, the introduction of greatly improved strains of seed, and the beginnings of 
_ the new industry of “chemical farming.” 


_ A foretaste of this technological progress took place during World War II. Production 
of all farm commodities went up about 25 percent at the same time that the farm 
_ population was dropping almost 20 percent. More machinery made it possible for the 
_ average size of American farms to increase about 15 percent. 


| These are over-all averages. There are extremes which indicate even more sensational 

possibilities. On the few very large farms which have so far been completely mechanized 
_ and operated along mass-production lines, only one-third to one-fifth the amount of 
_ labor formerly used is required to produce the same yields. 


Such scientific progress solves some problems for the farmer but creates even more 
complicated problems for society as a whole. Where in a mechanized industrial civiliza- 
tion, itself steadily increasing in efficiency, are the millions that will be displaced by farm 
mechanization to find jobs? 

This section presents part of the statistical framework for these and other agricultural 
problems. Other portions of that framework will be found in Section IX on “How We 
Work,” Section X on “What We Earn,” and Section XII, “What Living Costs Us.” 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Item 1850 1910 1920 1925 1930 1940 1945 
Parmipopuiation:(tOuSAandS).. «aac. e ec] Gace. el emee 31,614 * 30,445 30,546 26,220t 
Number of farms (thousands)............... 1,449 6,361 6,448 6,371 6,288 6,096 5,877 
All land in farms (million acres).......-..... 293 878 955 924 986 1,060 1,148 
Average acreage per farm..............-.-.. 202.6 138.1 148.2 145.1 156.9 174.0 195.4 
Value of farm property (millions of dollars) 3,967 40,837 77,923 57,017 56,975 AY 25 Ae reba 

“TT a ER ee ee Be OM SES fear eee 28,475 54,829 37,721 34,929 23,236), pee 
YON os ey a8) Ed ae eR ee (a 6,325 11,486 11,746 12,949 10405: jen oeerate 
Implements and machinery............-.-- 151 1,265 3,594 2,691 3,301 3,060 42 aes 
BAG OSOCK Gr cai hs Sel csuths, oisholeinln Sinsaters, ys, 05-2 544 4,771 8,012 4,858 5,794 4553.2 Sakic mes 
Total population (thousands).............--. 23,191 91,972. 105,710. 114,035 © 122,775 | 131,669)> 125,150 
Marae Ses IE Sh arecnabials igh s crxiciarztesalersif ihantatese aye 42,166 54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 74,570 


49,806 51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 50,580 


*Data are not strictly comparable with figures for other years. 


71944. 
+Excluding armed services. 


Production of Agricultural Commodities by Kind 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
_ ete ee eee ee ee ee 


Sugar 
Beet Cane 
tee hnad) oan 1 000 ‘bates Tobacco 
Year 1,000 bushels weed watets 1,000 Sonne 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds] of 500 lbs. | 1,000 pounds 

mete 2,515,937 824,183 1,098,167 2,036,000 436,000 14,825 1,532,676 
ne Sete 1,448,920 526,052 1,084,639 2,320,000 534,000 9,636 1,084/589 
TO ee ae 2,580,912 741,180 1,501,722 3,286,000 1,008,000 11,817 1,880,793 
TOAD ee 22s 2,462,320 813,305 1,512,028 3,546,000 664,000 12,566 1,462,080 
OAT ih ech: 2,675,790 943,127 1,425,639 2,968,000 838,000 10,744 1,262,049 
1 Va ae 3,131,518 974,176 1,793,028 3,226,000 920,000 12,817 1,408,717 
ROA aay « 3,034,354 841,023 1,801,194 1,866,000 996,000 11,427 1,406,196 
j Re Ze as gh 3,203,310 1,092,177 1,951,028 1,974,000 874,000 12,230 err 

1 Ry ae a 3,018,410 1,123,143 2,085,000 2,456,000 1,042,000 9,195 2,041,81 
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Domestic Animals on Farms—Number and Value 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Number (thousands) Value of all 


animals ex- 

cept chickens 

and turkeys 

Dairy (millions of 
Jan, 1: Horses Mules cows Sheep Swine Chickens Turkeys dollars) 

MOAR CRN iste\<Iaiatatas o%ojs.s o's \sie.e 10,442 4,039 24,926 46,558 61,115 438,288 8,569 4,814 
PEEP RCPTTART Te yiclelais's.<.010is <1s 010 10,214 3,922 25,478 47,804 54,256 422,909 7,252 4,986 
ISL sey 0a ceca ep aAer eee 9,907 3,813 26,398 49,807 60,377 474,910 7,623 6,566 
TRG. A er 9,675 3,704 27,106 48,796 73,736 540,798 6,704 8,883 
OAD eters sid vicis cjaraics,ais-a'e.s 9,302 3,531 27,656 51,769 83,852 576,441 7,572 8,822 
MOMania. 5 ciaieie(die esele'e 8,841 3,405 27,674 47,780 59,759 511,130 7,491 8,181 
OAS i iclvicis.o s'selsteisie's. 4 8,259 3,196 26,785 44,241 62,344 525,536 8,734 8,923 


Farm Production—Indexes of Volume by Major Groups of Products 
(1935-1939=100) 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Crops Livestock and Livestock Products 
Vege- 
tables Cotton 
Fruits except and Dairy | Poultry 
All Food and truck Truck | cotton- Meat prod- and 
Year | groups| Total grains nuts crops crops seed Total | animals ucts eges 
TO3T=> 3} 102 104 114 98 98 83 128 100 103 96 101 
LR ees 96 92 92 82 100 79 98 99 101 97 99 
1933... 96 85 69 81 93 76 98 103 108 98 100 
1934... 93 72 64 86 101 88 74 106 117 98 96 
1935" 3. 91 89 81 95 104 92 81 93 90 98 92 
1936... 94 82 79 81 88 96 95 101 103 99 99 
1937...| 106 117 115 113 107 102 144 98 96 99 101 
1938...| 103 105 124 100 102 104 91 102 102 102 101 
1939...| 106 107 101 Ill 99 106 89 106 109 102 108 
1940...} 110 107 110 110 101 lll 95 112 118 105 109 
L947. |. 113 109 131 113 100 116 83 115 118 110 116 
1942...| 124 121 139 117 104 129 98 126 132 114 131 
1943...) 128 114 116 107 125 124 87 137 150 113 152 
1944...) 136 128 148 123 106 137 94 141 155 115 153 
BOS e182 123 156 112 111 142 68 138 145 120 155 


Civilian Consumption of Principal Foods 
(in pounds per capita) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


1935-39 1935-39 

Foods avg. 1944 1945 Foods avg. 1944 1945 
Red: meats. o,....60.... 126 150 130 Fresh vegetables........ 235 254 264 
Poultry meats......... 21 27 29 Processed vegetablest.. . 32 35 44 
Ea asmuera tenons fe iy 298 351 390 Potatoes, sweetpotatoes..| 153 147 151 
Fluid milk and cream... 340 423 438 SUGAR ati aches 97 89 73 
IGHEGSE WAGs cic sive’ 5:5 5.0 5.7 Corn products........... 39 46 47 
Butter....... RAG aie 7 12 11 Wheat floures.8 0000. kot 153 161 164 
Fats and oilst......... 31 33 31 Coffee Ft cos- eee: 14 16 17 
RVGSIMTCUITS hs 220) eee 138 145 146 Teas. Auten nes 0.7 0.5 0.7 
Processed fruitst....... 26 27 34 Cocoaa chin. taseceeeaert 4.4 3.6 3.9 


*Number, not pounds. 
+Excludes butter. 
tPack year. 


_ Wheat, corn, oats, barley, potatoes 


ight bales; tobacco in thousands of pounds 


_ Alabama 

_ Arizona 

_ Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

- Connecticut 
Delaware 


- District of Columbia 


_ Florida 
- Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
_lowa 
5 Kansas 
_ Kentucky 
~ Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
- Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Not separately shown 


Total 


Wheat Corn Oats 
240 50,626 5,275 
504 * 437 384 
44) 35,511 8,208 
10,416 2,112 5,115 
34,627 16,588 7,245 
“eee 2,150 116 
1,306 4,224 124 

oe eee 6,900 480 

2,613 48,678 15,000 
30,696 1,334 6,806 
25,656 391,390 158,102 
35,896 235,956 59,682 
2,745 508,106 214,440 
207,961 72,864 17,668 
5,278 77,824 1,725 
5 ee 23,140 4,248 
36 600 2,916 
6,864 16,872 960 
aiaisieioe 1,634 186 
27,688 61,915 64,400 
21,508 217,248 242,640 
378 50,660 13,671 
22,518 105,840 31,161 
57,726 2,010 9,486 
85,212 258,304 74,120 
388 64 273 
a 4 ee 546 252 
1,323 8,010 925 
2,328 2,400 682 
9,365 22,968 20,822 
6,216 55,650 9,128 
161,888 26,950 82,484 
60,993 176,913 53,210 
70,917 26,268 19,855 
20,889 1,384 7,818 
20,194 59,576 24,583 
Peek. 320 31 
2,912 23,414 16,023 
52,572 118,668 147,963 
5,325 66,204 4,416 
41,778 66,832 42,441 
6,858 792 1,833 
Se ya ch ove 2,442 1,302 
8,192 40,359 3,780 
63,213 1,450 7,040 
1,768 12,996 1,750 
1,500 109,839 152,337 
4,215 1,442 4,557 
1,123,143 3,018,410 1,547,663 
Farm Tenancy 

(in thousands) 1909 

1919 

Ages 1929 

Number farms 1933 

1,025 25.6 1934 

1,295 28.4 1940 

2,025 35.3 1941 

2,355 37.0 1942 

2,455 38.1 1943 

2,664 42.4 1944 

2,361 38.7 1945 


Agricultural Output by States—1945 Crops 
in thousands of bushels; cotton lint in thousands of 500 Ib. gross 


Barley 


263,961 


Cotton lint 


(1939100) 


Potatoes 


5,200 
1,658 


28,970 
9,240 
23,660 
7,130 
1,155 
11,340 
16,724 
1,296 
2,480 
2,912 
3,440 
4,648 
3,366 
1,375 
8,568 
11,880 
2,880 
12,160 
2,625 


Sources: U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 


Tobacco 
141,560 


300 
192 


2,041,811 


Output Per Worker in Agriculture 
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Section VI 
, WHAT COMMERCE DISTRIBUTES | 


More than half of the consumer’s dollar goes for distribution, less than half of it for 
production. That is the conclusion of a study by the Twentieth Century Fund, which 
showed that in 1929 only 41 cents of every dollar spent for goods paid for the services of 

_ production, while 59 cents went for the services of distribution. Other investigations con- 
firm this finding that at least 50 percent of the sales price of goods goes for distribution. 


These figures are not primarily a sign of the economic waste that can be attributed 
to elements of American business. They are rather a token of the intricate character of 
distribution in a mass-production economy. Concealed in them is a significant difference 
between production and distribution costs. When industrial output rises, production 
-eosts per unit almost always decline; but distribution costs frequently increase. " 


However, since the jump in unit distribution costs is almost invariably less than the 
drop in unit production costs, the ultimate cost of the product to the final user is still 
less than it would be at lower levels of output. Whenever this is the case, higher unit ~ 
distribution costs are still worth while. 


_ Distribution’s share of the consumer dollar includes the costs of various business 
services like advertising and insurance, which are treated in the following section. The 
present section, deals only with transportation and with wholesale and retail trade. 
Foreign trade information and statistics will be found in another part of the Almanac. 


Retail Sales by Kind-of-Business Groups 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 


Kind-of-Business Group 1929 1933 1935 1939 1940 1941 1944 1945 1946* 
Durable goods stores .................. 14,180 4,844 7,626 10,379 12,418 15,604 9,967 11,498 8,017 
PRTOMNOULVE QIOUD ca apse bans escapes snes 7,043 2,368 4,237 5549 6862 8544 2,912 3,356 2,638 
Motor vehicle dealers.................... 6,444 2,142 3,863 5,025 6286 7,794 2,062 2,293 1,940 
PArtSTANG: ACCESSONIES «5, 2... s sce eee c ene 599 226 374 524 576 750 850 =: 1,063 697 
ee Building materials and hardware group....... 3,846 1,342 1,864 2,735 3,108 3,862 3,620 4,182 2,838 
we Bajding materials. . so... sence eens 2,621 854 1,105 1,761 2,000 2,435 2,171 2,508 1,760 
POTMRLUAPIOMONES, <2. osc censcccececleccecs 519 177 292 345 399 §24 442 497 306 
HGNC AROSE cri sito ys albivlesisiaic's » 706 311 467 629 709 903 1,007 1,177 772 
Home furnishings group.................... 2,755 959 1,290 3.733" 2,022). 2.611 — 2.453 - 20689 ee aiaze 
Furniture and house furnishings.......... 1,813 646 852 1,200 1,392 1,787 1,950 2,221 1,478 
Household appliances and radios.......... 942 313 438 533 630 824 503 668 542 
SEA ETIS TN OM 9 eget Re a ra 536 175 235 362 426 §87 982 1,071 522 
Nondurable goods stores............... 34,279 19,673 25,165 31,663 33,970 39,886 59,517 65,074 35,916 
PATON EDU Reo eho k 2 wtoieis ol cynic erect ee 4,241 1,930 2,656 3,259 3,441 4,157 6,869 7,685 4,154 
Men's clothing and furnishings............ 1,358 542 727 840 886 1,096 1,618 1,806 968 
Women’s apparel and accessories.......... 1,480 754 1,026 1,323 1,413 1,690 3,193 3,589 1,944 
Family and other apparel................. 596 209 392 479 503 605 986 1,093 557 
SNES 2h SRA Se eee 807 425 511 617 639 766 1,072 1,197 684 
DRAPDAREON OSS SRP a ke Svea cic eleie.d ane wcies 1,690 1,066 1,233 1,563 1,637 1,821 © 2,812 3.023 ~)2/697 
Eating and drinking places.................. 2,125 1,430 2,391 3,520 3,874 4,796 9,351 10,809 5,810 
“ONO 2 en 10,967 6,776 8,362 10,165 10,906 12,576 18,989 20,192 11,225 
Grocery and combination................. 7,353 5,004 6352 7,722 8,317 9,604 14,511 15,328 8,478 
OLE? GT epee i a 3,614 1,772 2,010 2,443 2,589 2,972 4478 4864 2,747 
MAM RDESERUIUIS CRE Rint) tite bye 'sica cere Sle cieieie oo 1,787 1,532 1,968 2,822 2,954 3,454 2,603 3,016 1,781 
General merchandise group................. 9,015 4,982 5,730 6,475 6,847 7,931 10,854 11,614 6,376 * 
Department, including mail order.......... 4,350 2,538 3,311 3,975 4,266 5,027 6,764 7,428 4,209 
General, incl. gen. mdse., with food....... 2710-0, 176." 1010: 922 910 991 1,388 1,417 766 
Other general mdse. and dry goods........ 1,051 590 528 601 636 738 1,208 1,249 649 
LETH ES Shs 28 Siena 904 678 781 977 1035 13175 sot '494 et 520 749 
Othardetaistores: So... cas ccs ceseseae 4,454 1,957 2,825 3,859 4,311 5,151 8,040 8735 4,870 
Feed and farm supply..................5. 1,119 463 599 779 885 1,101 2,273 2,379 1,343 
Fuel AGCICR Pian inrs oals Sivece «vie ove ss 1,013 623 859 1,014 1,140 1,260 1,603 1,671 848 
RCUBIANM UTE Se cin (Oly. cifras ed ce y EM ocKes 17 328 586 650 767 +=1,485 1,688 875 
Book stores, news dealers, stationery...... 360 159 174 205 223 274 Soil wrees 
Cigar SLONGSHNS See AS enc asicciad cowie oe 410 190 183 208 212 244|) ME eee 
LALIS OURO SRA ee ee 176 66 99 149 164 194+ 2,679} 2,997 + 1,804 
Office equipment and supplies............ 324 112 144 208 255 te ae RN 5 
OUR BIN BONE cn Nike toe hae et gate 1,052 327 439 710 782 O65))ine acne | ee 
ltire tan: StOreSt snes cos cic. cerca = cron 48,459 24,517 32,791 42,042 46,388 55,490 69,484 76,572 43,933 


*Total for first 6 months, not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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Source: Federal Reserve Board *fipst 6 Mos. OF 1944 


Leading Retail Outlets 
Source: Moody’s Manual of Industrials. 


1945 sales* 


Department Stores (in thousands) 


PAGE PeRNEY: £0.08: ooo das es cise vas de cccce’ $ 549,149 
PUeRtESIOTGS) COM -2 0c ety cece’ ss osc s ese e's 241,924 
RH IACY Or COL ANC. .'. Ge case cecce sas cce es 197,414 
BA NEEIEROSSC INC. Joe. <a tins 2 coe San nes ate 194,552 
Federated Department Stores................ 187,426 
May Department Stores Co.................. 181,727 
MAAS HANG ETONG 6.GO. Diol cecisisicincle/sowice< ateve 161,894 
Yariety Stores 
Rae WE WOOIWOFEN: COn. 5. phic /os sow snes cceciecoctes 477,136 
SeSTEREOSEE GOsoxt sen c) poinsieigie voc 2 Sewn e 223,254 
PERO AN CO mri. coc sci e A iciciatelatsela = 40 usay ~ 175,580 
RAMEN CSS8 Se Goo saicrere Scop c vse dives cutie 126,039 
MMMETIEWREITY! CO. «doi nicisle s-cereqisie oa ee sie e 100,869 
Meee DHVAGA. 5.0 <2 nants «.sicia.< con on usa ese 95,905 
MGULOry Stores COM.ccns. .ooes wacke ods ence 71,282 
Grocery Stores 
muantic £:Pacific Tea Cy... ..s0.. ecco see vee 1,401,643 
SAICWAV SOMES, IMC. sccrac ccs Cecce ccs wel 664,772 
RON CO eer elsh enlc ose apd ctaje'd ors's © biStolcjas she 457,333 
RILGTICART SLOLOS COw cies tu dize es cities s ole was 233,542 
First National Stores, Inc...................- 170,237 
‘Drug Stores 
United-Rexall Drug, Inc.................+25. 158,183 
PN ATRL CGO ct oiid cay Sa teiwiele Fetele ‘e's viafe es t's 119,175 
People’s Drug Store, Inc...............+-2. 36,124 
Mail Order Houses 
SEAMS-ROCDUCK &cCO.., 5 oc. cee cneiw eres cue 988,770 
Montgomery Ward & Co...............--..-. 620,969 
70,554 


BpodoleMOrer asec ds rive cece trcee veins a : 
*For accounting year ending in 1945. 


Of the total retail sales of $42 billion in 
1939, independent stores accounted for 74.7 
percent; chains, 21.7 percent; mail order 
houses, 1.3 percent; state liquor stores, 0.6 
percent; cooperatives, 0.5 percent; com- 
pany stores, 0.4 percent; direct selling, 0.4 
percent; and utility operated stores, 0.4 
percent. 


1945 ———_ ——_1946 ———_ 


Mail Order House Sales* 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


19298 ere teaaars vit oie ote matin Ce ene eee ee 447 
oh ARE Sng Merete ements ei oil a 6 220 
98 eee snk Js ghee voce enone eee ee 467 
VOSS od I oc Aiers acaiaicine Sagatceh jell eee a: eee ee 464 
TAO ss ooo astnle or oa dziemis adel ss ene cee 489 
TAD oo oie sisi violas so ap,» ainajiiias a2 yeketet gees Aaa 617 
DOA oe a oe ain sielaes4e) Ce'ee.-k tho Rt ee 622 
TSS oo nuh AGG sie loa 5 slewtle gl stuigtee aac a ee 578 
1944 oe Nea ee oweiels « Na-ind esa yy’ die ain uh ame ae 603 
eT ae ees NOES MEE ROR ARLE Sc ot 600 
TOAB Ti 8 oe sicher rave alea.cine raion sft ee rn 411 


*Catalogue sales of chains only. Sales of retail] 
stores owned by mail-order companies included in 
department store statistics. 


- 7First 6 months, not adjusted for seasonal varia- 
on, 

During 1945, 63 percent of department 
store sales were made for cash, 33 percent 
on charge accounts and 4 percent on in- 
stalment. 


Does Distribution Cost Too Much? 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: The Journal of Marketing, 


April 1946 
Value added 
By 
pro- By 
1939 duc-  distri- 
sales Total tion bution 
Mines, quarries and oil 
WelISe 2 aati sarcteain 3,185 2,285 2,035 250 
Timber products......... 1,122 618 394 224 
Farming (excl. Gov’t pay- 
ments) St. eee seis 7,877. 6,313 5,289 1,024 
Construction............. 4520 2,473 2,134 339 
Manufacturing........... 56,643 24,683 19,019 5,664 
Transportation........... 515 <3:639 tosis 3,639 
Wholesalers............. 55,266. 6,100 ....% 6,100 
Retailersiy. sine <.)fieid «wore 42;042: 12, 1920 ary. 12,192 
Lotaleeetet ating oats 175,770 58,303 28,871 29,432 
Percentages vince ce 20s 100.0 49.5 50.5 


ren Ney ee eee ee eee eae ee 
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Sales of Wholesalers ; 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Kind of business 1929 1933 1937 1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 


Nondurable goods establishments........ 49,217 24,216 41,585 43,431 55,801 78,098 82,292 83,640 
ae Beers, wines, and liquors...........-- 21 220 1,716 1,817 2,240 3,496 4,022 4,278 
at} Chemicals (industrial). ..............- 493 272 595 * * 989 973 1,017 
abe Clothing and furnishings.............. 2,100 965 1,645 1,710 2,221 2,829 2,908 2,821 
= Goateand COKGSR c%..c ce «ss chinese «2 1,160 631 1,049 1,251 1,661 2,315 2,625 2,368 
Se Driigs and sundries,........-..+:+-0+- 771 446 790 897. 1,082 1,492 1,599 1,710 

ae DNRQGOUS Cit teens cast oe scies aic'eos 3,797 2,125 3,133 3,497 4,924 7,303 7,150 6,505 
Farm products, raw materials......... 11,717 3,869 7,647 7,016 9,637 17,460 17,951 18,081 
ROOM Mets Reece cece Scie atasde so ajo co ee 17,402 9,326 13,451 13,881 16,679 23,372 24,161 25,213 

Paper and its products...............- 1,133 592 995 1,134 1,549 1,757 1,751 17654 
Petroleum and its products............ 3,234 2,159 4,018 4,324 5,380 5,197 6,177 6,579 
Tobacco and its products.............. 1,647 1,247 1,726 1,983 2,206 2,816 2,778 2,894 
All other wholesalers...............-- 5,744 2,366 4,821 §,921 8,222 9,072 10,197 10,409 
___, Durable goods establishments........... 17,768 5,794 15,001 18,324 27,800 21,192 21,111 21,746 
o..).: MABLOUIMOLV Ourmiele stl: ciascitie wis.e wielw ot 2,250 866 2,785 3,727 4,609 1,860 2,281 2,742 
a FACT EMEA SO OMS Hotel. crs Sals-0's aoe: sieve wi aia'> 2,423 674 1,877 2,156 3,489 2,574 2,467 2,805 
Furniture and housefurnishings........ 970 Bh we Bes 717 1,079 1,029 615 565 
PIOWALCryre rat ceiehieras +; ++ vm sees 0 3 <> 866 391 681 790 1,125 1,167 1,223 1,286 
Lumber and building materials........ 3,269 936 2,333 3,042 4,367 4,237 4,084 4,074 
Jewelry and optical goods............. 495 147 416 415 555 626 616 624 
: Machinery and metals (excluding scrap). 7,498 2,430 6,277 7,477 = 12,576 9,699 9,825 9,650 
‘Se AEWHGIGSAICTSnt as act csc sees eyes 66,984 30,010 56,586 61,755 83,601 99,290 103,403 105,386 

____ *Included in all other wholesalers. 


Transportation Trends 
(1935-39=100) 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Class 1929 1932 1937 1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946* 

JIE Sete aa 118 73 110 106 142 213 223 217 195 

ce Commodity.:............ 116 70 111 107 147 216 208 199 177 
ce Bassan geri 4s .:0. 508: 0+. 122 83 107 103 126 274 272 274 255 
rf IMR Gehl ea 20 31 98 142 259 424 581 821 886 
ve Commodity............. 35 39 103 132 205 576 787 1019 640 
* RaSSANgel. kee. aise oes 10 25 94 148 294 324 445 690 1048 
st RaNKOAdS Sais oe eile nee. vice 140 74 112 104 145 240 247 231 189 
a Commodity. ....02...... 140 73 112 104 146 219 223 206 170 
} BASSO GOT: thats ipl io,0 510." 141 76 113 103 133 399 433 419 331 
Intercity motor........... 62 68 106 112 165 225 228 226 242 

Moca transite... vases vs. 128 92 103 101 112 172 179 181 181 

Oil and gas pipeline....... 58 55 115 110 129 192 251 255 200 
Waterborne (domestic). .... 87 58 112 113 124 59 68 77 114 


*Average for first 6 months, adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Monthly Average Railroad Carloadings 
(in thousands of cars) 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 


Coal, Grains Less-than- 
coke, Forest and carload Miscel- 
Year Total and ore products products Livestock merchandise laneous 
OPO EEN tse aia cls 3,760 1,095 255 154 129 751 1,376 
RO POMR Ree RO ccs toca cua > 4,402 1,001 271 200 118 1,100 1,712 
bay te Se a8 Gee Eas 2,348 482 75 138 79 756 820 
HERB La Wt, |e ei a 2,826 676 132 162 58 653 1,146 
TST nes SRS Ry ee OE 3,524 913 182 169 54 670 1,536 
LOUD. ooo), Sean aah 3,568 1,008 204 181 62 465 1,646 
Rn Ope ty SS cs Whe a, 0. 3,535 1,001 187 222 70 423 1,632 
Ea E ONG SY Sn Rhea 3,674 1,043 192 213 75 459 1,691 - 
12 Oe ys eae See ne 3,492 955 170 228 74 461 1,604 
PONE CON aisles cine 3 ver 3,170 733 175 195 69 524 1,474 


*First 6 months, 
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4 me Steam Railways 
_ Source: Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
> 
2) 1 aici (eres han a eer i) Sora va 


i 


1901 to 


1910 1920 1930 1935 1940 1944 | 

Av. first-track mileage operated (thousands)....... 217,727 259,941 260,443 252,930 245,740 240,215: 

_ Passengers carried (thousands).................. 783,132 1,269,913 707,987 448,059 456,088 915,817 
Passenger revenue (thousand dollars)............ 491,712 1,304,815 730,766 358,423 417,955 1,793,322 
Average journey per passenger (miles)........... 31.43 37.30 37.96 41.31 52.22 104.46 
Total tons revenue freight carried (thousands)..... 1,469,872 2,427,622 2,179,015 1,502,590 1,947,479 3,156,484 

' Freight revenue (thousand dollars)............... 1,521,619 4,420,833 4,145,015 2,831,139 3,584,201 7,087,033 
Operating revenues (thousand dollars)........... 2,191,427 6,301,151 5,356,484 3,499,126 4,354,712 9,524,628 
Operating expenses (thousand dollars)........... 1,466,140 5,954,394 3,993,621 2,630,177 3,131,598 6,345 035 
Net railways operating income (thousand dollars). . 651,124 12,101 874,154 505,415 690,554 1,113,153 
Net capitalization (million dollars)............... 11,962 16,994 19,066 18,342 17,630 16,276 
_ Average number of employees (all carriers)... .... 1366423" bts 1,571,559 1,052,634 1,091,692 1,498,627 
_ Total compensation per year (thousand dollars)...] 2.2.22. 0 cece ee ce ee eee 1,730,370 2,079,107 4,069,100 
Roads under receivership and trusteeship......... 35 61 30 87 103 76 
Miles of roads under rec. and trusteeship......... 4,049 16,290 9 486 68,345 75,270 50,497 
Number of locomotives—Dec. 31 (thousands).....] ....... 68,942 60,189 49 541 44,333 46 305 
Number of freight-train cars—Dec. 31 (thousands).} ..,.... 2,388,424 2,322,267 1,867,381 1,684,171 1,797,012 
Number of pass.-train cars—Dec. 31 (thousands)..}  ....... 56,102 53,584 42,426 38,308 38,217 
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SOURCE: INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Section VII 
WHAT SERVICES CONTRIBUTE 


Manufacturing and agriculture can grow steadily more efficient only because they 
take advantage of various types of business, professional and scientific services. For’ 
example, mass production would be impossible without modern accounting systems; and 
large-scale agriculture would be almost out of the question without scientific crop and 


weather services. 
At the same time, the service elements in our economy are every bit as indebted to 

manufacturing and agriculture. Only as production grows more efficient and requires 

less and less labor per unit of output can the economy support more and more services. 


Not only do service activities make business more efficient. They also substantially 
enrich the American standard of living; give employment to well over ten million persons, 
and provide a “last frontier” for hundreds of thousands of independent small bari ek 
Thus, contrary to the gloomy predictions of many nineteenth century economists—bo 
radical and conservative—the growth of industrial civilization has meant the expansion 
and not the contraction of the so-called middle classes who furnish many of the services 


described in this section. 
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SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS BY GROUPS AND KIND OF BUSINESS, 1939 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Ean a nS 
Active pro- | Employees, 
prietors of | full-and 
Number of Receipts unincor- part-time Pay roll 
establish- | (thousands porated (average | (thousands 
ments of dollars) | businesses | for year) of dollars) 


Kind of business 


Personal services: 


BOTNCIISHOPSeaviei en Whee acs oracles rcig.e odes wie ue 117,998 230,983 124,596 68,786 55,557 
Barber and beauty shops...................--00- 4,199 18,618 4,821 9,289 7,321 
Baths and masseurs’ establishments (Turkish, etc.). 1,600 5,979 1,557 2,106 1,648 : 
MRE CAUI HAUT Soria ootclts cleave vieisis ojeanes «gece cae 83,071 231,670 85,419 99,296 74,496 
Cleaning, dyeing, pressing, alteration, and repair 3 
RHODSERREE Sn ec uae cocectkcs deste vediewas 52,516 140,578 52,398 29,662 21,478 
Cleaning and dyeing plants.....................5- 11,604 182,698 11,845 82,810 80,014 
Cleaning and renovating hats..................005 1,288 4,374 1,366 1,531 1,015 
Costume and dress-suit rental agencies...........- 417 4,070 387 1,003 1,321 
Funeral directors, embalmers, and crematories...... 18,196 261,617 18,239 32,843 40,676 
Fur repair and storage shops...................--- 2,180 12,676 2,166 2,270 2,294 
PAUHUTGS SANG tes ilee-drlt visa, ciaisle's «2a 0 o.ceje sles ors sfele 15,245 45,783 17,498 11,667 7,515 
PAUNGELGS SHOWN COLAl 55 o/s yw cv vies nti ge gee cn eines 6,773 453,579 5,174 249,008 233,606 } 
Linen supply service without laundry facilities. .... . 718 28,391 346 5,287 7,941 
PHOLGRTAPNIC SLNDIOS Hc Wasi. concn acs ecnesceveeste 10,957 64,185 10,417 14,579 15,690 
Rug cleaning establishments....................-- 1,012 10,618 949 3,429 3,968 
RGD IFOPANESNOPS sc sektsicis,s og savcis.cl civ emesiecs cee 50,115 106,737 49,695 18,194 13,349 
BHU GRNTAPANLGISi sac o.o! Geese ts woe ress face 7,968 8,210 8,064 2,896 1,133 
Travel bureaus (including ticket agents and brokers). 741 9,173 624 1,656 2,753 
Other personal SOIViCOS.........c... cc. ce scence ces 3,061 8,972 2,942 2,525 2,184 
Business services: 
; Adjustment and credit bureaus, and collection 
Fa BROUCIGSELG Meeps sed Stil in os siele cows TS pikeae 2,576 48,135 1,732 18,548 23,238 
j PAGUERNSITE AUENCIOS wi, ce yich vice vis sae chen ceetivecs 1,628 97,372 1,070 16,636 53,546 
Auctioneers’ establishments (service only).......:.. 970 §,213 996 3,201 1,659 
Billboard advertising service....................-. 679 46,844 386 8,688 14,836 
Blueprinting and photostat laboratories............. 500 12,961 387 3,093 3,978 
Booking agents’ offices (theatrical, etc.)............ 520 10,545 461 1,538 3,863 
Coin-operated machine rental and repair service. ... 1,554 30,576 1,606 4,177 5,852 
REHIOMCMUNITESSOS Ste ng, te hori hacen aes cae 315 29,183 4 13,591 9,677 
Court reporting and public stenographic agencies... . 1,329 4,767 1,341 780 891 
BretitASRG OL ALOMES fatetai. fsic\e aisinlss's' cic ae oStea sein at 2,080 26,759 2,208 6,826 9,106 
DBIBCUIVOLARENCIOS@2 oh sidan: Cid Siciawe seca ccued 280 4,128 184 2,559 2,677 
Disinfecting and exterminating service............. 952 11,143 748 3,640 4,606 
Duplicating, addressing, mailing, and mailing list 
ETM ICR nent aL GP St Na Yo giclee se nretanys cee 1,433 17,582 1,404 8,324 7,050 
IDIOVMONtAZENCIeS. = 0 3sis. <ckelccccsslc sacs coes 1,424 7,861 1,419 1,990 2,777 
Photo finishing laboratories..............0..00cees 1,201 16,111 1,180 4,661 4,561 
BE REPAOMEVSHODS © ors aioe ta. oaklt osc Fo r.ele vieleisinreitiecs 5,391 16,803 5,741 3,311 3,488 
Window cleaning service.................eceeceee 823 11,781 869 6,316 6,895 
, Window display service..................0ceeceeee 215 3,059 192 884 1,199 
Other business SErViseS... .. 26... ccs seer ec ececenes 4,772 148,211 3,472 52,165 61,428 
Services allied to transportation: 
Packing and crating service....................00- 110 3,146 79 1,671 1,213 
DLEVEUOMME-SONVIGE ac sfoccie vie ov. v's yn ow biainiesies vac’ woe 198 53,701 34 54,796 38,612 
MER MYGNGESODMICO ari csi deieiccs.. woes cata cate st slels s 95 15,674 59 3,586 4,922 
Warehousing, cold storage....................000. 908 29,870 539 7,149 9,923 
WVALCHOUSING COLLOM Ss), ova. os baae cvs rece suet once 453 4,953 261 1,892 1,337 
Warehousing, farm products...................... 291 6,810 99 2,441 2,670 
WATE NONSUNE OLN OTs cs aiesic o's co iays ovo Sleluies vie decewarcs 1,752 50,713 738 20,341 23,930 
MY CAPM IBUSEIVACD eMac hes Sieh os see eclee begat 140 2,136 122 1,328 1,103 
Other services allied to transportation.............. 119 5,134 21 2,421 2,596 
Automotive repairs and services: 
Automobile brake repair shops.................... 487 4,876 500 896 1,162 
Ff PURGHAODNGAUNGATIOS se cto eires’o «5.0 sainc velco cas 960 2,941 987 1,490 "889 
Automobile paint shops.....................0000- 1,300 6,220 1,466 1,705 1,731 
Automobile radiator shops.................-e.e0ee 1,089 4,631 1,133 895 . 982 
Automobile rental service........... 2.0.0.0... ce eee 648 20,251 380 3,919 5,393 
Automobile repair shops (general)................. 51,827 228,214 55,389 42,919 43,461 
Automobile storage garages...................000- 4,821 70,315 3,844 15,990 18,193 
Automobile top and body repair shops............. 6,232 44,678 7,067 11,905 13,683 
Battery and ignition repair shops.................. 2,073 10,228 2,201 1,643 1,597 
RATRINGUOLS ra iascaaacee date eke hivier asc teenie 6,274 31,755 4,282 8,470 6,961 


2,215 8,222 2,363 1,178 1,064 


ys y ' 
(continued) : Number of | Receipts | Pro 
r prietors | Emplo; i 13 
establish- | (thousands (except (aversue’ Cihonsinae 


; Kind of business ments of dollars) | corporate) | for year) | of dollars) 
_ Wheel, axle, and spring repair shops............... 413 5,040 
_ Other automotive RODRUS RG tse oorkn cocks cmt 542 3,521 se oe ite 
Other aa services (except automobile, apparel, and 
S| : 
Armature rewinding shops.....................0.. 978 12,873 1,033 
Bicycle FUDAUCSNOBS 2 quel snes veacava tee chs ey 1,601 3,435 1621 ie ae 
Blacksmith shops..... 2... .2..0...e0teeeee cece. 16,797 22,567 17,266 3,632 2,627 
BEERE ROLE SHOPS. oe. c pee ee ccs onan 464 3,418 451 1,043 1,227 
Electrical appliance repair shops.................. 3,615 16,926 3,732 3/149 3,496 
Harness and leather goods repair shops............ 2,168 3,809 2,178 "349 249 
Locksmith and gunsmith shops.................... 2,252 §,261 2,248 736 722 
Musical instrument repair shops............. hac 461 1,033 476 100 109 
Piano and organ tuning and repair service.......... 521 913 536 116 122 
OHI ELOD GUv 3 5 le Se Se ee 10,732 21,687 11,000 2,591 2,004 
Refrigerator service and repair shops.............. 1,297 9,222 1,410 1.846 2.338 
Saw and tool sharpening and repair shops.......... 1,451 3,875 1,501 ‘679 882 
PEDAL STDS Or os. Sak yd le st oe occ cede s 365 977 380 200 173 
eypewiliter repair Shops. !..<. 22... 5... cess een ess 618 2,322 643 433 423 
Upholstery and furniture repair shops.............. 9,685 35,095 10,261 7,202 6,915 
Watch, clock, and jewelry repair shops............. 12,485 29,902 12,530 2,803 2.946 
Sewing machine repair shops............ 23 5 nS 355 1,058 361 118 "136 
Bitharrepait SCIVICCS.. cov evive aoc soo ove. dieis'ds ene 6,749 24,079 6,895 4,994 5,647 
Custom industries: 
Awning and tent manufacturing................... 942 6,872 903 1,667 1,626 
Bookbinding establishments..................-.-. 314 1,018 340 310 246 
Bottling works............. ets caret vigil tenets plata 705 2,031 722 499 328 
Cabinetmaking shops (including woodworking)... ... 2,882 6,430 3,049 1,201 976 
EMIBOIINS ANG DECSSBS: . oo. coc cae eainp vee cress 241 177 244 50 23 
Custom slaughtering establishments............... 268 356 285 151 83 
TES AES aa, Me Siege eae tee Se a 9,217 9,872 7,777 3,512 1,099 
Hemstitching, embroidering, and button-holing shops. 808 1,846 842 677 404 
UST REY no Bo See me eee eee ee 3,117 9,056 3,354 2,100 1,855 
Mattress renovating and repair shops............... 1,386 5,524 1,473 1,350 967 
|. CET GURCTEAS [OT ys 2k Sees ee Sec ee 379 1,469 412 397 389 
Neon sign manufacturing....................-..-. 359 3,156 360 670 901 
Printing and publishing shops..................... 13,570 35,351 13,835 9,046 5,441 
Sawmills and planing mills.................... 12,775 19,605 13,097 21,516 6,320 
SOMISSISEDY SHOPS 2500) x ict olaln apes cates sla ais, “Vestas o'® ovs%e os 1,483 3,999 1,547 827 606 
MG RCIFAAGINE SNOPS. 0202. ss ose cee et rect rins- 863 11,621 860 1,957 2,142 
Wearing apparel contract work shops.............. 518 1,501 604 953 536 
BMPR AO SHODS arer ten isis e anne desl te spa crdsigece 4,118 16,102 4,357 3,203 3,437 
Other custom and manufacturing industries......... 11,908 35,154 11,356 12,183 7,964 
Miscellaneous services: 
ACOLAUNIS HDTANOS at. la ee sccievecceeesaees ot 783 3,067 709 505 435 
Interior decorating service...................--.-. 461 4,365 454 663 783 
Landscape gardening and tree surgery service...... 1,148 13,574 1,194 5,369 5,789 
PSUBEUISIADIOS <Scanies Sept entites tee) cae pra uiet. ne °° 201 1,204 195 360 275 
MTOIELAMSES eerie © SO Sul riick chat hrs sotanare'alg sate 363 853 364 171 197 
Other miscellaneous services................---.65 3,377 36,788 3,197 10,935 13,853 
All kinds of business, total............-..-....-.-. 646,028 3,420/417 652,491 1,102,047 1,069,887 


Distribution of Box-office Receipts of Motion Picture Theaters, 1941 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


(in millions of dollars) 


Estimated gross box-office receipts ......---.-+-.+-+-e esses eee 1,000 
Distribution of gross box-office receipts ..............:-.+2--045. 650 
Retained by local motion picture theater for pay roll.......... 160 
Real estate (rent, insurance, taxes, interest, and depreciation ) 200 
Mocaliadvertising and, publicity <.. 0/8). ee eo ea 80 
Light, heat, and cooling .........-+++s5ee see e eee ete eee 80 
Other eXPENSES ... 1.2... tte tee ee ete ees 130 
Amount paid out to the distributor ..................-....-.-. 350 
RUTIOLES OLE + CISEDIOULOI es wits ieee ssi vistaielsdglsielate tale! s)A lace ane <ictinle ce egy = «rs ey 


Studios for producing the film ..........-.--.2 ss see eee e eee 


Places of Amusement—Summary, 1939 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


i 


Active 
Re- propri- Employees, 
Num- ceipts etors of full-time Pay roll 
ber of (thou- unincor- and (thou- 
° estab- sands porated part-time sands 
lish- of dol- busi- (averages of 
Kind of business ments lars) nesses for year)* dollars)* 
PBISEMIONE OWICOS: ot. ficicinsrcev css odes ccldeisscopiscess 1,093 7,314 705 1,600 1,504 
BATHE SOINEAUDALKS fare. ie ales cvs e viele wis so ainleie's ale olds 245 10,123 148 3,798 2,997 
BSARUISTANGLONCHESLIAS) 1-0). as)s)vic < svn vic aioe Ficle wee CH cieleie's 550 4,946 831 3,467 3,654 
Bathing beaches (not including municipal)............. 344 1,994 264 682 534 
EE VOROEFOREAIS Meier, © siians atelasie.s oie s:s.ccaye vaieledierelaje ie 247 433 247 76 46 
Biliiardsand pool: parlors. .\. 0%: ters. .esecsccctecscocee 12,998 38,631 12,773 9,261 5,892 
Boat and canoe rental service...............--..+---- 1,382 1,944 1,341 | 413 276 
EAUILICAANOVS ete Hees ceidieis Deeley do «a enlvie's clee wieisic 4,646 48,819 4,037 31,557 ‘17,347 
Clubs, baseball (professional). ................--.200- 276 24,940 36 6,430 10,942 
Dance halls, studios, and academies.................. 2,191 14,156 2,029 8,128 4,498 
Race tracks* automobile. ...6. 00sec cece cece sccecccees 36 978 24 337 132 
RUOGHEACKS MUO SMUT Sie ladiccth sade sl cqenictie stiches sings 11 2,775 3 314 720 
BaCeMraCkS GMOMSO vicicicdclcinic cde es coesceessgaesctevses’ 45 40,732 3 3,795 7,312 
BMeMTERTACAUEMMES aricit-s ccc oss obie.cc0 0 cs ne dates ce tele 840 2,875 765 1,108 ITT: 
Pa HMINIICOIETI OS Seticits ticle scion se vir.s's Powe suse tea ate das 324 850 255 207 160 
SS KATMIIT KOMI CO ci olayniecciceraica)s cc/e's e'vreieie oes claeecens ore 59 1,693 24 493 503 
SKBMA INKS TONOMs atic... soc <0b beec ccc csdavaieeeoeee 1,134 6,550 1,088 2,624 1,641 
Spoutsrandiathlotio fields. 1... ce. ccseceecscesccece= 78 5,845 35 1,354 1,355 
BANC SPPNISOLG Sree, ccleinie Wc ova sist ci n.eie v eemycatiaceys sia 110 ~3,409 78 1,623 575 
Swimming pools (not including municipal)............. 668 2,815 516 1,009 712 
Theaters, motion-picture (including motion-picture thea- 
ROTSAWITNIVAUGOVINE), < carci acrescasecvasces one ete 15,115 673,045 6,717 125,184 131,583 
Theaters, legitimate stage and opera; and theatrical 
PRNGHOUGH SAE PEs cea), sjcejoe cle cies ss bnie'e-wie'vrele sates 231 32,461 83 4,579 11,459 
DEM PlAGeS-OL aAMUSAMENt. «02.05... 0... cee cvececceae 2,294 70,751 1,969 15,190 20,862 
VOWEL 308 50s ot eee ees 44,917 998,079 33,971 223,229 225,481 


*Employees and pay roll include paid executives of corporations but not the number and compensation of 


proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 


Advertising Trends 
1935—1939=100 


Source: Printers’ Ink. 


Farm Maga- News- Out- 

Total papers zines papers door Radio 
1921 ites cnt 80.9 120.6 ates meists 
1929 149.1 192.0 148.4 146.1 170.8 29.4 
1933 75.9 60.8 69.7 82.0 65.3 48.3 
1939 97.2 94.4 93.1 9555) 0S Te S247 
1940 100.1 915 97.3 97.3 112.1 144.6 
1941 104.5 93.1 100.4 101.0 124.3 159.8 
1942 104.5 87.9 94.1 95:7 104-2 - 1736 
1943 dgeeieaeo-5 © 121.9 107.7 101-2 231.2 
1944 130.7. 150.4 154.1 104.6 133.5 288.9 
1945 137.3 164.4 180.2 107.1 172.7 288.1 
1946* 154.1 163.4 182.8 125.7 195.4 292.8 

*First 6 months. 
Hotels 


Source: Horwath & Horwath. 


Percent of Average sale Restau- 
Tooms occu- per occupied rant sales 


Year pied room ($) (1929 
=100) 
UAIO)S Ck oe eh re 70 4.04 100 
BO SO eM. son es 51 2.88 49 
HOS O MR eis ssi oe 62 3.31 90 
COAG Wes hasi a irs 27 91 4.06 200 


Advertising Media, 1939 
Source: Federal Trade Commission. 


Per- 

cent- 

ages 

of 

total 

Radios cecise ysis deeminteverets eve Noyce ee 18.3 
National magazines. 2.5. \/i..ccoee ot eee ee 17.4 
NeWspapers: fai.s-.. ct sioneretee sie ac See 15.2 
Miscellaneous). i; a... :-<0acc s :xteapee eee 13.3 
Material furnished dealers......................-. 13.0 
Outdoor posters: <4" e8" ca. ae eee ee Tiles} 
Joint advertising.* 3.20 .c0h.cee.<cen renee eee 6.4 
Letters, folders, mailed by manufacturer............ 5.7 
Trade journals. 2e.c5250 6. Seek ck aoe eee ee 2.6 
Indoor postaTs: sin. o yeh clonic ee ee ee 8 
TOA ess Sacto nett tae ee ee eee Oe 100.0 


Domestic Servants Statistics 
Source; National Bureau of Economic 


Research, 

Number Per Per 
(in 1,000 1,000 
thou- fami- popu- 
sands) lies lation 

1900 SWieeaanath isso 1,509 94.3 19.8 
1910 ;.. eno EK Eres ee 1,867 93.1 20.3 
1920 02 Satan a Nate see 1,485 61.3 14.0 
1930... SoRoRe Ree eRe 2,025 67.7 16.5 
1940 5 skeen mae 2,098 60.2 15.9 


Information 
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N.Y. TIMES AVERAGE—YEARLY HIGH 


1 
N. Y. TIMES AVERAGE—YEARLY LOW 
0 | 
30 


1914.45" 16.47 1B,19° 20,51’ 22,53 24195' 26:97'28:99 ‘30.31’ 32,33'34:35 36137'38139'40+4 1’ 421 49'44145'46 


DOLLARS = SHARE 


New York Stock Exchange Sales Securities Listed 
From Com. and Financial Chronicle. on 
New York Stock Exchange 
(in millions of dollars) 


Bonds, par val. (millions of dollars) 


Stocks, ur State, 

¥ petions esate ee Source: New York Stock Exchange. 

et shares Total Tate ment foreign 
1919...) 317 | 3,809 | 622 | 29,01 286 Fexear dl Walters Bonds | Stocks 
nOZ9 2. -| 1,125 2,982 2,182 142 658 te = zs 
BOS2.% 425 2,967 1,642 570 755 ial Bo 34> ey = @ 8 2 ar) 
1939....| 262 | 2,046 | 1,480 | 311 | 255 g | 33 |de2| 24 | ¢ | BS |se8] 22 
1940....| 208 1,669 | 1,414 39 216 2] s28 |o83/s2 |} & | se less] sé 
1941.... 171 2,112 | 1,929 20 163 SSS ee | ee 
1942... 126 2,311 2,181 7 124 1933 | 31,918 | 1,312 | 22,768] 1943 | 70,584 |1,471| 38,812 
1943.... 279 3,255 | 3,130 4 120 1939 | 47,053 | 1,424 | 47,491] 1944 | 90,274 |1,489| 47,607 
1944....| 263 2,695 | 2,585 6 104 1940 | 49,920 | 1,435 | 46,468] 1945 |112,621 |1,492| 55,512 
1945_-.. 378 2,262 tT 8 iy 1941 | 50,831 | 1,455 | 41,891] 1946 |143,111 |1,592| 73,765 
1946*... 195 722 il 17 t 1942 | 55,034 | 1,463 | 35,786 

*First 6 months. 7Breakdown not available. 


Stock Prices per Share—Dow-Jones & Co., Inc., and New York Times Averages 
(in dollars) 


Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. New York Times 
Year Public 

Total Industrials utilities Railroads Total Industrials | Railroads 

(65) (30) a5 (20) (50) (25) (25) 
ZO tisisis eclectic ss a's 125.43 311.24 104.48 159.66 251.08 366.29 135.87 
_ JS SAPS aaenade ect 26.82 64.57 26.89 27.46 57.81 93.63 21.99 
USE Ske AOR eae OOC HEate 58.08 166.36 28.17 49.51 121.57 204.60 38.55 
REDS re ays cckcfe sa, srsiajeltt overs 43.10 132.44 20.46 26.73 93.67 166.52 20.84 
EPP do, cyarsth lets o/h 48.01 142.66 24.43 30.01 102.05 181.40 22.71 
POA acre fit attire 5. ards sere) si0-s 45.28 134.74 22.61 28.50 98.52 175.92 21.12 
PA etc faia) aia) a\ntece Sis *!e is 41.22 121.82 18.02 28.36 87.94 154.33 20.73 
BA eet a ins.00) i exess/aisjey* 36.04 107.20 12.63 26.38 74.09 128.96 19.36 
DOA Dart Ta Sata cicls ib ates (ais 46.39 134.81 19.82 33.71 93.28 160.60 25.98 
Ae ee ee da ACE Ori 51.39 143.32 23.99 40.33 99.86 168.90 30.72 
PAS eae sisteta.t ober = ¢ A 63.72 169.81 32.15 56.56 120.45 197.23 43.51 

75.62 202.10 41.47 64.88 140.27 229.86 50.68 


*First 6 months. 


.o. eo eee 
‘ Mes o 


Bonds 


Common (Moody’s Inves- 
tors’ Service) 


~ Corporate (Moody's Inyes- 
tors’ Service) 


U.S ipal 
Mu- (Stand- | Preferred f 
ury | nicipal ard and | (Standard 
(Treas-| (Bond Poor’s | and Poor’s Indus- | Rail- |Public 
Buyer) Indus-| Rail- |Public| Corp.) Corp.) Total trial road |utility 
Year (20) | Total | trial | road | utility (15) (15) (200)7 (125) (25) (25) 


——— | |__| ——— | | | | | |e | | < 


Reig 3.68 ATA 6.2119 5.37, |< 5.13" | 5.11 4.08 5.78 ad alee cia] ote oes | «ocean 
She a 3.60 4.31 5.21 | 5.31 | 5.18 | 5.14 4.27 5.12 3.5 4.0 4.4 26 
3.68 4.77 | 6.87 | 6.71 7.61 | 6.30 4.65 6.13 74 7.3 6.3 8.0 

2.41 2.82 | 3.77 | 3.30 | 4.53 | 3.48 2.76 4.17 4.2 3.9 3.7 5.5 

2.26 2.52 | 3.55 | 3.10 | 4.30 | 3.25 2.50 4.14 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.7 

2.05 Paci NG Meas es), SA Ray am Spa He as 8 8 2.10 4.08 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.6 

2.09 Doon} 3:04) 2.96. 3.96 61-311 2.36 4.31 6.6 6.4 77 7B) 

1.98 AOOMS16.2 |e 2:80.15 3.04" te 2.99 2.06 4.06 4.8 45 6.9 5.8 

1.92 1.64 | 3.05 | 2.80 | 3.39 | 2.96 1.86 3.99 4.7 46 6.7 5.4 

1.66 149 | 2.87 | 2.68 | 3.06 | 2.89 1.67 3.70 4.1 4.0 5.5 4.6 

§ 1:34} -2.69.-} 2-57 |° 2.83\) 2.67 1.52 3.47 3.6 3.4 4.9 3.9 


*Partly tax-exempt, due or callable in 15 years or over. tAverage of first 6 months. : 

tIncludes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. §After Dec. 15, 1945 no such bonds existed. j 

Note: Figures in parentheses represent number of issues. 

Open Market Rates in New York City (Percent per annum) : 

Source: Federal Reserve. Board. 3 

Prime Prime Stock Stock United States ; 

commercial bankers’ exchange exchange Treasury E 

paper, acceptances, time loans, call loans, bills 4 

Year 4to6months* 90 days* 90 days* renewalsj 3 monthst : 

A ota ee 7.50 6.06 8.06 7.74 ‘S 

é EA MEG wie fol chivele do ialaxic « Wiese cies ms sieiwis 4.02 3.29 4.23 4.18 3 
S ees Uinta s inicln/e's 4, «tre ois 8. 6-%c 0 ote ess 5.85 5.03 7.75 7.61 Pies 4 
é TORRE ial itsinciss’s\e sdajvns + cence 2.73 1.28 1.87 2.05 879 © q 
REAM ei eicie sn esas vie a wataicd oem sin 94 43 1.25 1.00 447 4 

MASE einai els Ceiv see sos scalys wea.e .59 44 1.25 1.00 -023 By 

; De MENA eee TT, si s\e a pld.n vie'e.a’e p'e'siscatwa.d 03 .56 44 1525) 1.00 -014 2 
- PMP Sinria cles Yen wes ds ter eng +4 bine SA 44 1.25 1.00 103 ; 
HORA 0 RR AS RRO Ee Soe Glee eee 66 44 1.25 1.00 .326 ro 
; etd ERNE TRO rg cick es ase.ei.e, 916 wip sis s'= previ 8 .69 44 ieee 1.00 .373 ’ 
Pele O MRNA eon gre cal. aon wile via cops awsls ease .73 44 1.25 1.00 .375 2 

HOG) RS 75 44 1.25 1.00 375 ~¥ 

MBAGIME Rian Mitctiie) Ue Veins Aisle so Voc AS eens : 15 45 1.25 1.00 375 2 
*Prevailing rate. tAverage rate. t First 6 months. ‘- 

; s 

Commercial Loan Rates e 

(Percent per annum) MONEY & BANKING ze 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. Money in circulation 7 


New Tnorthern 11 southern, 2 a 
York and eastern western 3 3 

Year City cities cities ra) 

a 

(OUCH eee ae 5.76 5.82 5.93 
: EV AIS a ets aaa 4.20 4.81 5.21 A ; 
TOS eek, 1.73 2.88 3.25 Zz : 
LSS 9 eee: eee 2.07 2.87 3.51 9 4 
SQ cease... 2.04 2.56 3.38 3 ¥ 
DOA ae geass 1.97 2.55 3.19 : 
TOAD eer cei 2.07 2.58 3.26 BS 
HORS Oe eee 2.30 2.80 3.13 “4 
Tone ee heey et 2.68 3.02 
FIGs ee 1.99 2.51 2.73 i 

ROAGE esos ee 1.80 2.43 2.95 


OUR 
*Ayerage of first 6 months. SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


WaAYt ay 


and Liobilities of All Active Banks in the United States, December 31, 15 


“WAGE es (in millions of dollars except number of banks) 
} Source: U. S. Treasury Department 


State Mutual 


NG NaS 
iy 
. 


ee ee ee 


ae ke oe ea 


¥ National ial ; 
4 ite eee, | ER ee 
ee ee ee 
Bepoernber of DaMks so ceo ceee clans 14,598 5,023 9,003 534 38 
Poans-and discounts... .......<.ssec--<.cceecs 30,467 13,948 12,185 4,272 62 
- THES TPEL SURE 2 TOSI ie Se pin ee 110,516 55,612 42,855 11,905 144 
2 Cash and balances with other banks............ 35,615 20,179 14,772 608 55 
BAL ASSES em 2S opis ccna d oe uneces 178,351 90,536 70,555 16,987 213.9 
_ Capital, surplus, and undivided profits.......... 10,612 4,656 4,343 1,590 23 
if BERET HOSHS Set 8 cee cel SL gil. 166,530 85,243 65,695 15,355 238 
RCIA eset ofa a's.as cineca sleitecis tose’ 5 00 120,437 68,858 51,351 12 216 
. LTTE haces eras ser ope aaa ee 46,093 16,385 14,343 15,343 22 
CE 
- i ; 
a 
: Federal Reserve System, Ail Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 
: (all money figures in millions of dollars) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
1925 1930 1935 1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 
“US aes oa ee 21,996 23,870 12,175 15,321 16,088 16,288 18,676 22,775 
U.S. Gov't obligations............. 3,728 4,125 12,268 15,823 37,546 52,948 67,686 78,339 
Other security investments......... 5,160 6,864 5,541 5,982 | 5,629 5,022 5,208 6,070 
MOrAUUGPUSHST. <= ei. crs oon sees 34,250 37,029 38,454 56,430 78,277 92,262 110,917 129,670 
Demand deposits............... 19,124 18,796 21,056 33,213 46,600 56,995 61,265 69,640 
THER CEPOSHS 00 aie cow Pee o « 10,557 13,012 10,041 12,122 12,698 15,148 19,154 24,111 
Capital accounts.................. 4,678 6,593 5,145 5,698 6,101 6,475 6,968 7,589 
Number of banks................. 9,489 8,052 6,387 6,486 6,679 6,738 6,814 6,884 


*End of year. {Includes interbank deposits, domestic and foreign, and U. S. Government and Postal Savings 
deposits. 


Bank Suspensions 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 


Number of banks Deposits (in thousands of dollars) 
Nonmember Nonmember 
States State 
Na- mem- | Non- Na- mem- Non- 
Period Total | tional ber insured|Insured| Total tional ber insured | Insured 
174 125! ae 5,714 766 229 A TUS: | ene 1,625,468 363,324 128,677 {P1838 46 7 on pemeate 
1930-33......... 9,106 1,947 363 6, 796% 2-2 tee 6,858,633 | 2,434,316 | 1,334,908 | 3,089,409 |.......... 
1934-45......... 335 22 6 88 219 143,990 22,998 26,548 41,231 53,213 


Bank Debits to Deposit Accounts (except interbank)* 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 


eee EEEEEET T EE=SIEINISEIEEREERIESRERIISTSRRIREINAIS: 

WIZ coca lave cles 935,030 1 RY oa oe eR 433,043 ORO See es 408 535 LOA Sein eae 715,782 

EOS 2isr stare sales =" 322,365 IE Eis oe tar ganar 373,522 I eae ede estos 491,649 ae Safe tacts Ma ee 
CRE ache anand 389,677 [OO en See oe pene 553,392 1945.3 77o vai 

MD St srecareiaiets= -Ua=rt 374,173 193 ea oy Ps 


*Includes 141 leading cities. 
}First 6 months, 


ce pg 
‘Information Please Almanz 


* 
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Insurance Premiums and Losses 
: (in thousands of dollars) 


Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa., and the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
hes, New York, N. Y. 


| 


Type 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Casualty, surety, and mis- 
cellaneous insurance 
companies 


Net premiums written...} 1,163,127 1,191,838 1,274,255 1,471,908 1,651,031 1,703,797 1,525,586 1,631,649 
Net losses paid. ..:..... 476,067 484,343 534,264 608,609 652,749 659,365 717,646 799,193 
Fire and marine insurance 
business* 
Net premiums written... 959,559 907,003 1,129,016 1,309,680 1,396,282 1,334,491 1,421,904 1,555,935 
Net losses paid......... 413,676 404,800 447,512 §23,772 683,236 560,175 660,887 748,664 | 
Total fire losses in United 
MStALOSHIGtit hee pietnhs 258,748 275,102 285,879 303,895 314,295 373,000 423,538 455,338 


*U. S, and outlying territories and possessions. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN U.S. 


i n nce — Summary of Financial 
Life, Insurance Y BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Condition and Policy Account of U. S. 
Companies 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets 
(admitted) Total 


Premium Payment to 


Year Dec. 31 income income policyholders 2 

1880... 453 LS eae ney 56 WUYG: 

1890... 7 197 158 90 oT jj 

1900...} 1,742 401 325 169 AGL 

1910...] 3,876 781 593 387 s opt Ae Yj 

1920...] 7,320 1,764 1,385 745 YYUYWYYWY; YUE 

UDOWUWHUY GY, 

a a er 4 

1939. 23,243 5,453 3,825 2.642 ° oD YY)_| 
40... 30,802 5,658 3,944 2,681 YY YY}; Y 

1941...) 32,731 5,855 4,080 2,550 _ Ay Wy 7/e 

1942...| 34.931 6,029 4181 2.443 5 YY YY, y Yj 

1943...| 37,766 6442, 4.421 2,407 (LOW. WL 

1944...] 41,054 7,011 4,869 2,528 1930 1932 1934 1936 441946 

1945 Aint 44,797 7,674 5,249 2,719 SOURCE: THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Section VIII 
WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES AND COSTS 


Ever since the Civil War, the role of government in the American economy h 
: é War, as been 
steadily expanding. While probably more citizens have opposed this trend in ‘ne United 
States than in any other major nation, it has persisted. In the last two decades, first 


depression, and then war and its dislocations, have sharply accelerated th 
of such government intervention. ed 0 Sa 


The result is that in U. S. A. 1946, one-tenth of the workin i i 
5 g population is direct] 
employed by federal, state or local governments. In addition, paotie tenth of ie 
people at work owe their jobs in private business to government activities or expendi- 
tures. Combining the work of both groups, roughly one-fifth of the total national output 


of goods and services can be attributed to the activities of f 
Aa ederal, state and local goy- 


The costs of running the more than 165,000 government units in th i i 

1 d , e nation are - 

mense, The variety of uses to which the billions of dollars raised in taxes or by arene 
ing is put is bewildering. This section spreads the central facts and figures before you. 
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Information PI 


Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source; U. S. Treasury Department. 


- Fiscal year 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Total receipts from in- 
ternal revenue...... 3512-4597)" 5.674 5,161 5,303 7,362 12,993 22,144 41,685 43,902 40,310 | 
Adjustment to Daily ‘ 
Treasury Statement. . +19 —37 +30 -1 —20 +10 —37 —225 +1,565 +102 —362 
Total internal revenue 
collections.......... 3,494 4634 5,644 5,162 5,323 7,352 13,030 22,369 40,120 43,800 40,672 
Total income and prof- 
its-taxes0..) J... 1,427. 2,180 2,629 2,185 2,130 3,471 8,007 16,299 33,028 35,062 31,258 — 
Individual.......... 674 1,092 1,286 1,029 982 1,418 3,263 6,630 18,261 19,034 18,705 
Corporation income 
and excess profits 739 1,057 1,300 1,123 1,121 2,016 4,687 9,585 14,629 15,883 12,462 
Miscellaneous profits 
RAXOS ele ciaisiieiale 2 15 31 43 34 27 37 57 84 137 144 91 
Total employmenttaxes...... 266 743 740 834 926 1,185 1,499 1,738 1,779 1,701 
Social Security taxes: 
Old-age insurance..,;.. 207 503 530 605 687 895. 1,132. 11,290 ©1408 1,238 
Bie Unemployment in- 
Ree SUTANCO vfs cs os tes 0's 58 90 101 106 101 120 156 183 186 179 
4 Railroad retirement. ..... 149 109 122 138 170 211 265 285 284 
e Total miscellaneous in- 
ternal revenue...... 2/005, 92.189: °2.272 2,237 2:360: 2,955) >» 3:838) 9 4,571 §,353 6,960 7,713 
Capital stock tax.... 95 137 139 127 133 167 282 329 381 372 352 
Estate and gift taxes. 379 306 417 361 360 407 433 447 511 643 677 
Alcoholic beverage 
HOXOS@P Reet, vice 505 594 568 - 588 624 820 1,048 1,423 1,618 2,310 2,526 
Tobacco taxes....... 501 552 568 580 608 698 781 924 988 932 1,166 
Stamp taxes........ 69 70 46 4] 39 39 42 45 51 66 88 
Manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ excise 
WAKGOSU OS ciceifies. 380 450 417 397 447 617 852 670 729 1,207 1,415 
ee Miscellaneous taxes.... 76 80 118 144 149 207 401 732 =«:1,075 1,430 1,490 


1946-1947 Federal Budget (in billions) 
‘ Source: U. S, Treasury Department, 


STORY OF A JOB* 


INVESTMENT PER JOB 


: PLANT AND 
i NP OCBLOUOID ES ectitc Tolar, ies lv ss wio-havsios aie vive wad ae 39.6 EQUIPMENT 
i Budget expenditures: 
A AMOINMEO LOSE Mars cisciv tis. i,cin aaacele siecicmted 18.5 WORKING 
} Interest on the public debt...................... 5.0 
Penmaes hs ee 1.8 CARTAL 
: Veterans’ pensions and benefits.................. 6.2 
| BARERAMONAL MNSNCE fisisis--(hivsiebecceis’s\s08 eal ve's.e.0 4.2 
Aids to agriculture, including subsidies........... 1.2 PRODUCES SALES PER JOB 
Social security, relief, and retirement............. 1.2 GfiZ, 
General Government.............2.cccecceee sees 1.9 Y YH 
RESORT SS ey Ara in. pacalafo a.alote.o-a/cieisie Go lesa, LS Li 
FLT. NG SORTER 415 
| Excess of Budget expenditures over receipts. .... 1H) WHICH MAKES POSSIBLE 
Public debt at end of fiscal year............... 261.0 | RAW MATERIAL f 
: PURCHASES 
State Revenues and Expenditures Ramee y 
(in millions of dollars) 1 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
GOV'T TAXES 
1930 1940 1944 
Total Revenues ... 2,030 3,613 4,498 
Total Expenditures 2,155 3,372 3,588 PAYMENTS TO 
Education ...... 586 926 1,074 STOCKHOLDERS 
Highways ...... 803 826 711 
Hospitals ...... 198 268 303 ® Monsanto Chemical Company, 1945 


: , Section IX 
: | : HOW WE WORK 


__ Next to sleeping, man spends more time working than at an 

" ything else. The purpose o 
‘this section is to tell you at what, how long, how steadily and how aMioiantie Ainerican 
!men, women and children work. It also shows you why workers stop work, how often they 
‘quit their job, how often industrial accidents occur, why and for how long workers strike 
} and how much time is lost from work stoppages, ; 


MILLIONS OF PERS: 


MMs 


Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Industries 
(1939=100) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Output per man hour Unit labor cost 
Industry 1919 1929 1933 1941 1945 1919 1929 1933 1941 1945 
Manufacturing 

ERORSTANGLSMOES oe ciclo ticiciscaislociste scl 6% 64.3 77.7 88.0 113.2 110.6 | 150.2 139.5 94.7 102.6 150.8 
Bread and bakery products................... * 89.8 90.8 105.0 126.1 * 98.8 88.5 102.9 114.4 
Cane-sugar refining.................-..---+60- 50.8 79.8 95.7 113.4 92.2 | 137.6 89.0 79.3 92.9 146.7 
Canning and preserving 8 68.7 98.1 110.5 120.8 | 141.6 114.7 78.8 104.9 152.7 
ementin co. ose’ 2's a 2 71.7 84.4 108.3 89.4 | 158.8 111.9 85.3 98.4 146.9 
MOKGtet cotton). celine 2-220 24) 193-8 72.8 105-3. * 1431, 75.2577 7. eee 
MAGHIOCHLOUOLY eae ie ono atte tineciteees nec tase a. ASS :8iaek 108.8 1 11768 © 150.6.) 110-7 SLOT ao 
RIECIREDOOUS sre crtinys ei, osacoss cele ste fioitiee Siar aialnate 58.2 68.4 74.7 102.7 100.7 | 156.4 121.7 95.4 116.2 174.4 
ETRE PGT SM nnd OR A oa ee a 51.3 74.1 83.0 110.8 113.2 | 187.2 115.5 82.8 105.4 160.8 
Flour and other grain mill products............. 55.9 87.0 93.5 100.3 93.0 | 146.5 112.0 88.5 106.4 160.3 
BCONCIRATI A innyaee sees oe cine awa e ae = stew es 39.7 54.6 58.8 127.0 153.1 | 217.4 209.2 168.0 84.7 95.1 
MeaNeG Mercer, oneal ae ee as ae dinate nes 47.0 65.9 74.6 110.0 115.4 | 169.8 127.1 102.4 101.8 132.0 
Lumber and timber products................... 79.0 82.4 86.1 105.5 * 147.6 122.1 85:5 210.3) 


Newspaper and periodical printing and publishing.| 43.8 77.3 75.3 106.2 88.7 | 131.3 122.4 108.6 98.5 140.4 
Nonferrous metals: primary smelters and refineries] 45.7 89.5 88.5 103.1 95.9 | 181.0 101.4 77.5 111.5 155.9 


Paints Ald VATMISNES. .. .ccwie's s'odisies\clciny laine e's 53'0)" 71.7. 70,8 113.8°7°120:3. }'125.3 1115 -103:9° 97 Sabb 
Bannan PULP eds aaticiciaitei-lexg!=icllaictals siete cle sae» 45.0 74.5 87.4 106.7 95.2 | 156.7 119.3 82.3 106.2 152.9 
Rayon and allied products...................-- er GO-GO EOL 25 LOL. * ~~ 233.67, 10613 7. 28952 9 nee 
Slaughtering and meat packing................. 58.8 79.1 91.6 101.2 111.0 | 141.7 105.3 75.2 107.8 126.4 
Panacco: Products eon. warts c'cte cs wre eee css 42.1 61.8 74.1 104.5 118.7 175.4 125.6 106.8 105.9 135.5 
Woolen and worsted goods..................... 62.9") 70:8=36.3 =) 4 118:2 124.4 123.0 88.4 * =144,3 
nie Be te Re ede ne eat hes abe inle,e ae a» * * —-79.3+ 105.7 99.6 * bs 110.4¢ 100.1 134.5 
SECTTN ae ban as DOSE CoP Bete dak eereee * * §82.4¢ 105.8 119.6 * * 98.9} 107.5 132.3 
steam railroad transportation.................... * ®-87,6 115.5 139.5 * ** 103-7" 90:8).795-2 
fectric light and power...........-...-.--.----- 42.6§ 53.4 67.3 123.2 181.4 | 100.5§ 138.5 113.9 85.9 71.6 
GW TT CRBS Gqeniae Hane ces Ont or Hence Gor benoe * Mie 88.27. 99:5 | 99:6T * ze 95.47 99.5 114.2¢ 
OETA Reb erose: seStecHOnOr arco entecoepeaoan 3 * §85.8f 92.9 105.5f * * 99.8¢ 109.0 130.0 


mee EEE EEETTEnES UES SSIES EERE REESE 


*Not available. +1935. $1944. §1917. 
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Age of Persons in the Labor Force 
(in thousands) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1930 1940 
Age . Male Female Male Female 
14 to 19v23..... 2,795 1,591 2,619 1,395 
UO 2Rilers wisisis 5:5 4,747 2,316 5,035 2,688 
SO Ao ts id siete « 17,498 4,404 18,817 6,107 
AD AO GAS cise 10,173 1,842 11,954 2,550 
65 and over..... 1,795 243 1,859 275 


Total, 14 and over 37,008 10,396 40,284 13,015 


Women Employed in the Labor Force 
(in thousands) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Female 

workers 
Female Total as %o 

workers workers of total 
OOO eictale We wisistycrs\e)ehaccis 5,114 28,283 18.1 
MOUO eter texsisicicie'alais o's + 7,789 37,271 20.9 
BOG ocd setsas ss 6 8,430 41,236 20.4 
MOS ti iaiesieicix's +10 10,679 48,595 22.0 
ORO METS ho ctise cess 11,330 48,010 23.6 
MOA erpe aie cael: cress ia\e.n,<i> 12,740 51,310 24.8 
Mei et evele airialo,a<4,47 14,630 54,340 26.9 
MOBS eiNentiets spice vie. 18,080 54,750 33.0 
OAM eR triajccsia. else s Soaccie 18,590 54,000 34.4 
ON tert ser stats ste enim. 18,280 52,660 34.7 
MES itera caver esiciee « 19,610 54,270 36.1 
ROAR Werte tesiisa a. ass 16,890 58,130 29.1 


NOTE: Data prior to 1940 refers to gainful workers. 
From 1940 on, data is as of July. 


Length of Working Time Required per 
Consumption Good, 1937 


Source: Gerard Swope, Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1938. 


Eight European 


United countries 
Item States Range Average 

Year's rent (months)......... 2.2 21-39 2.8 
Milk, butter, bread, eggs, beef 

CHOHES Haut ts a wis 'tlfecsacle os ey 4.3- 7.3 5.7 
Automobile (months)......... 4.5 8.5-24.0 16.3 
Electric refrigerator (months).. 1.0 24-7.3 3.7 
Radio\(months).............. 2 4- 1.5 8 
Kilowatt-hour of energy 

MISIMULOS Ne the alaseiec a: p10 viee 3.6 12.0-43.0 24.1 
Incandescent lamp (hours).... 2 12-34 2.0 
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SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSEUS 


Occupations of Labor rereeh 1940 
(in thousands of persons) 


Professional 


and semiprofessional workers....... 


Actors and act¥esseS ); \;,sw.csss censddcnse sea 


Authors, editors, and reporters............... 


Chemists, 


assayers, and metallurgists......... 


ClergymiOns i. 3.5000 odscau soda eeu eee 


College pri 


esidents, professors, and instructors. . 


Dentists 05 6.50 Ws sso vee de oe rae ee 


Engineers 
Lawyers a 
Musicians 


nd Judges=.. . .a<.usaeee sdb eee 
and music teachers 


Aviatirs son soecat scans batiene nee 


Proprietors, managers, and officials, excl. farms . . 


Postmasters, and misc. gov't officials 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 


Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 


Insurance agents and brokers 
Traveling salesmen and sales agents 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 


Machinists, millwrights, and tool makers 


Mechanics and repairmen 
Painters, paperhangers, and glaziers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Domestic service workers 


Charwomen, janitors, and porters 
Waiters and bartenders 


Service workers, except domestic and protective. . 
Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
Al occupatlons.. Joc’ occirs.op « 0 sNeice al ee weet 


52,020 — 


ty fie tall 
- ae Dy 


Ag 


‘Unemployment . 
(in millions of persons) 


e: U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Bureau of the Census, and U. S. Bureau of 
, ; Agricultural Economics. 


t 
Note: Data prior to 1940 estimated by Research Institute of America from various Government sources. | 


, 1929 1932 1935 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945" 1946** 
otal employment................... 46.7 37.9 41.9 45.1 46.4, 49.0 52.1 52.6 51.8 52.4 53.8 
Yo -agricultural employment......... 36.8 28.3 32.1 36.1 37.1 40.4 43.5 44.3 43.7 44.0 45.7 
_Manufacturing...........0........ 10.5 7 G8 8.9) 10'1 © 10.9'213.0)- 15:1 16.9: 16.1 19/9 toe 
SMM eens. ccc nidouin vcs one PaaS oe ey 8 9 a 1.0 1) 8 8 att 
BPSPISTCUICHOM . Sosiere nnis vine se py ev'aa paul LOpee lL cae eto me Ld w2i2 teed ries a7) tl thas 
Transportation and public utilities... 3.9 28 28 29 30 32 34 36 38 3.28 349 
UG spe See ee ae 6.2 4.9 5.6 6.6 6.9 7.4 ies 7.0 7.0 Lie 7.6 
_ Financial, service and misc......... 4.2" 3:5)) 3.8% 64.2.2 94,38 4 ASR A At eee 
BMEMTIONE OS - 8s o. ncn «Soot a4 a2 3.4 4.0 4.1 4.4 ap 5.9 Ly) 5.9 5.5 
_ Other, self-employed, domestic... .. Sieee oA oe oy. O12 ay aed 4.6) 5.07) 7o0laee 
Agricultural employment............. 99> 196 OBO A 69S) 8.600" 8-6 oe eeteeeseL 8.4 8.1 
Unemployment..................... PU leer dg ee 8 Ot Pee DO. 4228 cd 8. SE Nea 
BEPMCWOEKS <9 sc cease tec cas seces ema ton Lisa: PLY me YEU Ea de de 1.9 8.35% aco et oe OEE 
Total civilian labor force............. 68 Ta 50'S 1 52. inp 53. 54. 54.5 53.7° 52, 6)653: Snes 
BEPRELTONCAS SCS 5 «oc audvpic © vee s tives 2 ea ae 4 6 1.6 3.9 8:8 Al.3: 14 4.3 
BRALNADONTOICD. cose ees ees 49.0" .50:9 ~42.5 53.9: 54.4 - 55.6. 58.4 62.5639 164. Smogis 


*New series, first 6 months estimated. 
Negligible. 
**Average of first six months. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees 
1929* 1932 1933 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19467 


SSD oe ee a7 uleoor || GAs) 400 40 54) 7.6.41 7.5 SG Sete 
PrTOUONNALGer os cia s tizisle s si-snie vip = ele ps 6.3 4.3 3.8 | 4.4 3.1 39% | 6:5 1" 723-1» 6.806 aarmod 
ODS GS ed Be ieee ee Soe a 8 a 2 ve nil 3, 4 6 6 6 4 
BAVONSM Et Sas-\cinict code edness hae © 2.1 SH ole 2e2 sly O01) eae 1.3 T4 6 64 2:30 ao 
ISS: See eee aCe 3.4 7 x) its BBA 2,0 ml) «350. Ie wecenlieael §.1 } 4.1 
MMISCANENOOUSL 4, durecsirs a a2 ssa orecsys qci4 = ae ah 4 1.3 *) 5 3 2 


*Average for 7 months, June-December. 


;First 6 months’ average. 
tIncludes separations caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on pension, and extended leave. Be- 
rinning September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included. Prior to January 1940, 


niscellaneous separations were combined with data for quits. 


Industria! Accidents 
(in thousands) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Oe ee a 


Total disabling injuries 


1936 _ 1939 1941 1942 1944 1945 

CTTECLTIID Tel sein d cane OO Oho pare oenaenen 312 286 453 635 787 575 
rade Wholesale ANGuP Stall eres se felts s sree ola, 133 201 297 284 274 296 
HET IMIS Se goreahide dee TABaaRnocee ceroaes 14 21 21 21 19 20 
ISTE abo sete deoddepr Anoro de anemone 284 405 500 350 100 112 
JHE 5 5 PR einer pens GOs n eae arenes 38 35 48 61 92 94 
iscellaneous transportation...........---.+++-- 28 54 130 137 135 140 
ining and quarrying............---+-eeeeeeeee 103 91 97 103 92 82 
iscellaneous serviceS......-....-.eeeeeeeeees 232 254 368 394 419 378 
BFICUILUTE. <0. Jo cee es eter cere cece esc cccsecsecs 265 257 270 284 312 306 
CTS CIES aeepvoabeopo do sanbendee naoge 1,407 1,604 2,180 2,268 2,230 2,003 


oN a a a a a SS aT TS SE: 


Workers 
on Strikes 


General Motors........ 

Electrical Workers..... Jan.-May ‘46... 
Meat Packers. 

Railroads 


MILLIONS OF MAN-DAYS 


PeSEESKO A UM’ 3 <3 A-$.0 NuD SOF MOA MS -S0A*S?O NI D148 MEAG 


Avg. ——_____— 194 —1946 ——— 
1937 1944 art Source: BLS 
Strikes and Lockouts Why Strikes? 
Source: Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. a 
age 
Strikes Man- of 
and Workers days total 
lockouts involved idle ; strikes 
Number Number Major issues 1945 
Year Number (thousands) (thousands) Wagesiand hours... .. a55..¢. oc csccces cheeses 42.4 
i ea ee 477 130 n.a. Union organization, wages and hours............... 73 
A SQh yl 695 258 n.a. Union organization’... 22226 us, poe eee 12.6 
TSOOSN eke, 1,897 373 n.a. Recognition: .. 4.0... 0racet «secs pense eee 5.0 
PROG ee 1,255 407 N.a. Strengthening bargaining position................ 1.2 
AC) Re ee 1,839 568 n.a. Closed-or union shop...” «. ......0000+ «mene SuMeeeee 2.7 
ELTA Re 2,186 302 Na. Discrimination 7a) 
ESAS ere 1,593 n.a. nua. QUNCR acs.cks ssc sina as eisie/tibic Gs kids ts ee 8 
NOTG Are ce, 3,789 1,600 n.a. Other working conditions. .. 32.7 
AGU Tite eka 4,450 1,227 Nua. Job security.ia. esas: accel gaeeaet ae 14.6 
CTE SS 5 Pa nett 3,353 1,240 Naa. Shop conditions and policies.................... 14.6 
OTS ee as 3,630 4,160 na. Work load 2.8 
AG2O eer etic. 3,411 1,463 n.a. OERGK. 5 oo 5.. Soave teleiye osteitis ree eee J 
Gay ee a 2,385 1,099 n.a, Interunion or intraunion matters 4.2 
O22 euRe TS?) 1,112 1,613 na. Sympathy 6 
j See i 1,553 757 Na. Union rivalry or factionalism..................2-- 17 
124 es 1,249 655 na. JUTISCICHON 5.0 tce wise aicretc ok Pare Gita ae 1.6 
Aten cher certs 1,301 428 N.a. Other ado s oarnneclewiees Gena sae ee ve) 
POZO rs 1,035 330 n.a. Not. reported...) caso since ne 5.ceti «te Oot ae 
(2) ae gee ae ae 707 330 26,219 AIC ISSUOS5 acess ene Once Soin tet ee eee 100.0 
O28 seek cays e = 604 314 12,632 
a a Results of Strikes in 1945 
48 ln SAS aoe At a es Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 a a 41 24 10,502 
i ea 1,695 1,168 16.872 Strikes | involved 
if POO A ee 5 hi sho 1,856 1,467 19,592 Result Percent Percent 
4 MSO tea acne 2,014 1,117 15,456 of of 
S (GN wey eee 2,172 789 13,902 total total 
‘4 TCEy A e 4,740 1,861 28,425 LOCAL 3 Fe aecivis jose rceeteelee aenie 100.0 100.9 
RES Ree 2,772 688 9,148 Issues settled at strike termination: 
5 Se aE Rae a 2,613 1,171 17,812 Substantial gains to workers... ... 24.0 10.8 
ADA ies es wise 2,508 577 6,701 Partial gains or compromises. .... 11.6 12.8 
fy DORIS reser 4,288 2,363 23,048 LiftleloG no gains \. sb. are 16.1 19.4 
fH TEU Snap 2,968 840 4,183 Indeterminate.................. 3.4 6.1 
ie JULES Seen ae 3,752 1,981 13,501 Issues to be negotiated: 
1 cae era 4,956 2,116 8,721 By parties concerned............ 20.4 21.4 
RS ara eer 4,750 3,467 38,025 By Government agencies......... 20.1 25.1 
POAC ES 4 eee 2,145 2,949 85,500 By private arbitrators............ 41 44 
n.a.— not available. Not reported, so ncenmaren eee 3 * 


*First six months, *Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Section X 
WHAT WE EARN 


«who gets the money?” has been a favorite topic for political debate—and more violen 
uction—since the beginning of modern civilization. This sections tells the tale for the 
‘American economy. It shows, both absolutely and relatively, how much different groups 
-n the economy—workers, farmers, professional persons, businessmen, movie stars, execu- 
itives—receive, how large a share of the national income goes for wages and salaries, 

vidends, interest and profits, and how equitably or inequitably these various forms of 
income are distributed among American families. 


AVERAGE INCOME OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1910-45 


INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14 = 100) 


Average income of 


Average Income of employed industrial 


250 persons engaged 


? F workers * 
in agriculture . z 
200 eh we AN Sas fo oe 
». oe? 
* o” 


¢ 
bated 


PERCENT 


100 F 


50 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 


* Annual earnings of Factory, Railroad and Mining Workers divided by 


average employment data for 1945 are estimated. Source: U. S. Dep't of Agriculture 


Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


1935 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946* 


Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Harn- Hours 
ings Worked | ings Worked | ings Worked | ings Worked | ings Worked | ings Worked 


Industry 
_, {ee 
. x2 ; : 39.2 $55.19 39.7 
Anthracite mining......-- $25.98 31.7 |$25.67 27.7 |$27.41 28.1 |$47.93 40.7 |$48.98 
Bituminous coal mining. . .| 19.58 26.4 | 23.88 27.1 | 30.86 31.1 51.27 43.4) 52.25 42.3] 50.10 38.8 
Metalliferous mining...... 23.33 38.7 | 28.05 40.9 | 33.28 41.7 44.45 44.2 | 45.86 44.0 AZ 19 Soe: 
ing and nonmetallic 
ag : 16.68 34.9 | 21.61 39.2 26.25 41.8 | 39.55 46.3 41.26 46.6 rar oe 
yy rn 39.99-. 42.3 |. fice arnatahe 
Se ee 28.32 "suri: 31.07 39.1 | 31.95 40.1] 36 89 45.9 | 37.98 45.5 | 38.15 44.1 
int and power. . 31.07. 39.3 | 34.38 39.6 36.54 39.8| 48.04 43.1 50.05 43.5} 50.94 41:8 


Electric light and power... 
Be Faas and busses: 98.31 45.3 | 33.13 45.9 35.42 46.5 | 47.64 50.4} 50.50 51.4 50.88 49.2 


Wholesale trade......---- 26.93 41.3 | 29.85 41.7 | 32.32 41.0 | 42.29 42.9 | 44.07 42.7 | 46.67 41.8 


3} 31.28 40.5 

il trade... ...+.- Sites 19.96 41.8 | 21.17 43.0) 21.94 42.5 | 26.58 40.3] 28.31 40 
Sse aca Teape) BO SAR 13.57 47.81 15.25 47.1 | 16.09 45.6 |22.65 44.5 | 24.53 44.2 | 26.53 43.9 
Laundries......----++++- 15.55 40.7| 17.69 42.7 | 19.00 43.3. | 27.00 43.8 | 28.61 43.4 29.89 43.4 
Dyeing and cleaning......- 18.27 41.7| 19.96 41.8 | 21.70 43.6 | 30.90 44.0} 32.94 43.3 34.99 43.3 


a ce aaa 24.51 30.1 | 30.34 32.6 | 35.00 34.7 | 52.04 39.5] 53.86 39.1 | 53.33 37.6T 


*Average of first 6 months. 
+Average of first 5 months. 
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Information Please Almana 


Average Weekly Earnings and Average Hours Worked Per Week in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


1935 1939 1941 1944 1945 1946§ 
Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours | Earn- Hours 


& Industry ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Worked 
i: cone PEST eed REELS (RE SSO a eS SS eee 
os All manufacturing*........ $20.85 36.5 $23.86 37.7 |$29.58 40.6 |$46.08 45.2 |$44.41 43.4 |$42.10 40.4 
a Durable goods.......... 22.72 37.1] 26.50 38.0] 34.04 42.1] 52.07 46.6 | 49.07 44.1] 44.70 40.2 a 
‘ Iron and steel products} 22.10 36.0 | 27.52 37.2 | 34.66 41.6 | 50.63 46.8) 49.10 44.6) 45.65 39.6 ~ 
ms Electrical machinery. . 27.09 38.6} 35.04 43.7 | 47.76 46.4] 46.45 44.1] 43.48 40.1 — 
; Machinery, except|}23.20 37.7 
a; electrical. ......... 29.27 39.3] 38.34 45.9 | 54.63 48.7] 52.24 45.8] 48.69 41.3 — 
Transportation equip- : 
be ment, exc. autos....| 26.83¢ 36.7t| 30.51 38.9] 40.30 44.4 | 60.28 47.3] 56.10 43.7] 51.05 39.6 
t Automobiles ......... 27.41 37.1 | 32.91 35.4] 41.25 39.6] 57.82 45.5] 51.99 41.3] 46.86 36.5 
ie: Nonferrous metals and 
PTOGUCTS| 5, sare s «ick 21.63 38.8 | 26.74 38.9] 33.07 42.4] 49.16 46.8 | 48.28 45.2} 47.02 42.1 
Lumber and _ timber . 
" Productsyax soo... 15.92t 38.1f] 19.06 39.0] 22.22 39.7 | 34.19 43.2] 33.80 42.0] 34.91 40.6 © 
; Furniture and finished 
‘a lumber s.2 22" 8.55. 17.58 38.91 19.95 38.5] 23.78 40.8] 36.05 44.2 | 36.68 43.3 | 37.62 42.0 
eS Stone, clay and glass..| 19.34 35.3} 23.94 37.6 | 27.44 39.0] 39.07 43.6] 40.00 43.1] 40.57 40.9 
‘ Nondurable goods....... 19.20 36.1] 21.78 37.4] 24.92 38.9 | 37.12 43.1] 38.30 42.4] 39.65 40.6 
Textile—mill products. 16.84 36.6] 20.30 38.6] 29.63 41.9] 31.09 41.1 | 34.28 40.2 
Apparel and other|;16.13 33.8 
finished textiles..... 18.17 34.5] 20.64 35.7 | 30.33 38.0 | 31.67 36.9 | 34.89 37.0 
CET CET ey a a aide ae 18.71  <96.1,} 19.13 36.2 | -22.95 38.3 | 33.07 (41.3 | 35.05 41-15) 37:07 egos 
| OGL ae Be ae hee aaaeee 20.66 39.3] 24.43 40.3 | 26.30 40.4} 38.48 45.4] 39.51 44.9] 40.89 43.3 
ODACCO A dais cvs s s cies 14.12 35.0] 16.84 35.4] 19.27 37.0 | 29.94 42.4] 31.79 41.7 | 32.84 39/4 
. BAD OT rrachst sic hee Sate vas 24.56 37.8 23.72 40.1] 27.75 42.0] 38.95 46.0] 40.50 45.9] 41.84 43.6 
Printing and publishing| {~"” “| 32.42 37.4] 34.60 38.4 | 44.13 41.0] 47.22 41.4] 50.66 40.8 
Chemicals............ 22.90 37.8 25.59 39.5] 30.15 40.8] 43.58 45.7 | 44.00 44.5] 43.11 41.3 
Petroleum and coal... .|/~" 5 32.62. 36.5 | 35.96 37.8 |°55.19 46.7 | 55.87 46.2 | 53/01) 4075 
. RUDDOR Rice os ches 23.52 34.7 | 27.84 36.9] 32.49 39.5] 49.80 45.5 | 49.54 44.0] 48.19 40.4 
*Average weekly earnings in 1919—$23.29, 1929—$26.40, 1932—$17.86. Average hours worked .per week in 1914=— 
51.0, 1919=47.8, 1929—45.7, 1932—38.2. 
tIncludes automobiles. 
ia {Includes furniture. 
§Average of first six months. 
Percentage Distribution of Families and 
: Single eaieisucis by Income Classes Family Income Groups 
: Source: National Resources Committee; . 
Office of Price Administration; U. S. Bureau Six Years Ago and Today 
of Agricultural Economics; Willford I. King, 
ae ond Income of the People &f | Over$5,000 faaAl% 
1000-$4,999 7748.07. 
- * 
Income range 1910 1935-36 1942 1945 $2,000-$2,999 
Under $500....... 17.0 8.5 
500— 1,000... OF 99.5 16.1 feed 
1,000— 1,500..... 20.9 22.2 16.0 27.0 
3 1,500— 2,000..... 4.5 Veit 14.5 : 
a 2:000— 2,500... Lire $1,000-$1,999 
2,500— 3,000... ORD Wy etre) rae) 2 8: 
3,000— 4,000..... 3.4 oy, 15.2 
4,000— 5,000... L.5 1.2 6.4 6.8 
§,000— 7,500..... 4.6 4.8 
7,500—10,000..... We {1.5 1.5 
Over 10,000....... 9 1.9 2.6 Under $1,000 


Total (thousands 
of spending units) 27,945 39,458 41,210 46,000+ 


*Basic unit is spending unit comprising all persons 1940 1946 
pelonging to Baie soy and living in same dwelling 
unit who pool major items of income and expense. ° 

71% of spending units not accounted for. Source: Mach adden Public: 


CAPITAL INVESTED 
PER WAGE EARNER 
(LEFT SCALE) 


VALUE ADDED 
PER WAGE EARNER 


“REAL” 
HOURLY EARNINGS 40 
(RIGHT SCALE) | 20 | 


1859 1869 1879 1889 1899 1909 1919 1929 1939 1949 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


National Income by Distributive Shares (in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


i929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 


Lat ae 
al compensation of 


-employees........-- 53,066 | 31,661 | 48,262 | 45,105 48,075 | 52,288 | 64,489 | 84,087] 106,348) 116,027 114,500 
‘Total salaries and ; 
WARES Ac son's «ices 52,556 | 31,027 | 44,989 | 41,181 44,236 | 48,622 | 60,810 | 80,793) 103,139 112,806] 111,400 


f Salaries and wages 

2 in private in- ; 
. GUSERVios!. 01 aia—'s 47,546 | 26,056 | 39,267 | 35,183 | 37,990 41,851 | 52,587 | 66,921] 79,973) 84,595) ........ 
 Salariesand wages 

ein governmental 

_agencies...... 5,010 | 4,971 | 5,722 | 5,998 6,246 | 6,771 | 8,223 | 13,872) 23,166) 28,211) ........ 
Total supplements to : 

__ salaries and wages. 510 634 | 3,273 | 3,924 | 3,839] 3,666 | 3,679 3,294} 3,209) 3,221) 3,100 
_ Work-relief wages.}.....-- 132 | 1,639 | 2,094] 1,870} 1,577) 1,213 586 58) ei caveat iS 


Es Social Security 
contributions of 


_ employers....-.|---++--}e++eee° 1,020 | 1,185 | 1,286] 1,358 1,686 | 1,953) 2,296] 2,293) ....... 
_ Other labor income 510 502 614 645 683 731 780 755 855 VHA Gren 8 
Jet income of !ncor- 
“porated business... . 7,194 |—3,646 | 3,943 | 1,658 4,228 | 5,844} 8,519 : 9,842 9,000 
-Dividends........-- 5944] 2,727 | 4,745 | 3,172 3,806 | 4,046} 4,511 : 4,348 4,500 3 
Corporate savings. . 1,250 |—6,373 | —802 —1,514 422 | 1,798 | . 4,008 5,494 4,500 4 
Vet income of proprie- ‘ m 
OU Sad see On BE oe 13,630 | 4,849 | 11,919 | 10,122 11,151 | 11,989 } 15,838 | 20,574) 23,467 24,083) 25,600 e 
Agriculture.......-- 5,174 | 1,488 | 5,086 4,013 | 4,291 | 4,362 | 6,278 9,703} 11,875} 11,763} 12,500 : 
OV Gide eee eae 8.456 | 3,361 | 6,833 6,109 | 6,860] 7,627 | 9,560 10,871) 11,592] 12,320) 13,100 ‘ 
Mreresteese ts 495 <1: 5,867 | 5,628 | 5,146 5,068 | 5,085) 5,129] 5,250 5,472) 6,041) 6,701 d 
2290 | 2,324 | 2,761 | 3,359] 3,694) 3,934 }11,800 


Net rents and royalties.| 3,569 1,471 | 2,243 2,247 
Tota] national income. . 83,326 | 39,963 | 71,513 64,200 | 70,829 | 77,574 | 96,857 122,232] 149,392] 160,653) 161,000 


Real Consumer Income* (in billions of June 1946 dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Commerce. 


BT eas ere aie lorcinteie sielojage si oleasi-iniaieizie't s)° * Oi). SACS ek banceeeso cen. closbosterschpp yt ober 122.7 
LA. hoped dla SUSE EES OOOO Ie EU GE sa FUNG) SC ts Siaseesoea docaaronooencer egoucone nes 139.8 
WSS Trig on-s- Be ack site -irisies ck iemmtcle <)-isioieisisio* G9 GME TOAD oh Se. ce partes Giels siamelo minerals ae ae 161.0 
GE, ca see oon SUA ey een Cota i aa aaa RATQ TID OAM ys ae Retry eis'a)o/esn stains sleseicvsia!sieyercis=\ sok Solr ae 170.6 
TCG) ol | add sab du Seeing ADCO OG tao a SDA aC aie Cit}. “UNICLL EL Weapnboqadcesnnto san sapemosapmemonr 2002773 167.1 
PA eater stats reieeloiiejecie em cise seers rot Tiki o TOUS iy RA os da Snaninononeb ede snacrcmor AoC EP Ors: 158.4 


_ *National income, adjusted by changes in U. S. B. L. S. consumer price or cost of living index. 
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COST OF LIVING 
1935 - 39 = 100 


1915 1920 1925 1930 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPTS. OF LABOR AND COMMERCE 


1935 1940 1945 1950 


Wage Rates in the United States and Foreign Countries 
(in dollars) 


Source: International Labour Office; National Industrial Conference Board. 


1937 © oe 1939 1940 1941 
> 2 b = » 2 aa 3 
2. FB Pe Pe Be eae 
cs) o a o +} 
Country mA Bla A Bo) a oA YE Cpe 
MPEIEAT ERC LOS 0 x, 02s Pere thea oie 8. bales AO Ty hee, 2ES00I 720) acc wate 2104, Too eer 28:54 | G814° See 33.62 
CATCICTUAS. 6 SRC SE eRe a neEe aL) Be sont 17:69 | nS8b eee tte 346 385-2e ae 
AMG B Er er stairs 05.7 es ies oh 0 br se BOT Lies mie caitnats cede aes Betaineeshe i227, ee Gee bho | hts co nC ee 
“CRATE GN is Se CoS SCRORE ae eR Ea 212 weiaae TO:GG. | :220c aes tasers 5 bh Narr er 2S ee 
OO ae Loe Eee ee LTD cc. Sia) Pecan Mf dees. 6 tclety alsa tallfiaiale igetloe, peace Sel tee aan 
(ET). 24 SRS a Se ee Bee eae Se Me PROD Raters bio brace Oba binreca | Pattas va-atee sock | shy" Usciakeeees 
RMR A BUGIS yee leas. est ta etilllce cis maUNatens A es Ieee hears ee 5 17256" ate eee 15.590) eee 17.71 
RROMVERVERE Leia tees aeeratay ots lalanaca os cis eqeca’ess Siem Rad Ed whiten RAL Sees Pepe COL eeee Sweet 9.440 4, 0) a eee 
BMNCCOTICM ERE can tees gh aie eiasd nib earsare'e BO 93! eae T3959), 05e oe vc 1aS5s S26 Meee 15.357) 6346 ees oe 16.34 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 2080 PCIe ko metne oP acmee ‘aisle tam eisis, onan [uae et ae a aE 
Average Net Income in Selected Professions 
(in dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
1933 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
WGIIEISLS 2. G-a ata 2,188 2,485 2,726 2,883 a NG ys 3,785 
NSEALWVEIB IRs Novice te Steet s 3,868 4,272 4,394 4,483 Bans 4,391 cate 4,79¢ 
Physicians... cu. <3 2,948 3,695 4,204 4,285 4,093 4,229 4,441 5,04’ 
IIUNSES ES helo ace. nid ta 1,076 1,101 1,125 1,157 1,195 
Veterinaries ....... 2,170 2,240 2,308 2,65' 


Bie te eb n ewes eestceeee 


945 Gan—June).......... 
p46 Gan—June).......... 


*#Included in ‘‘other crops.’’ 


‘arm Income—Estimated Cash Income and 
Government Payments (in millions) 


Dn Ee 
Cash income from 


marketings 
Livestock and 
Crops livestock Government 
Year products payments 
ee eS 

¢ Se 7,674 6,928 

to See §,125 6,171 

Pee ae 3,840 5,181 

| eae 2,536 3,835 

GS 2a .'s- 1,997 2,746 Sede 
eS rt., «1: 2,473 2,841 131 
EE cy~inta ei 3,004 3,330 446 
Heya == + 2,978 4,108 573 
MEBO cio == - 3,651 4,716 287 
eee 3,948 4,902 367 
' 3,190 4,496 482 
ee 3,366 4,511 807 
[FAD se 3,470 4,870 766 
tes 4,718 6,439 586 
| Se 6,387 8,987 697 
et eras ..>- 7,982 11,360 672 
ee 9,039 11,199 810 
aD sess 9,056 11,725 769 
45% 2... - 3,192 5,708 439 
(946%. =... 3,353 5,397 §52 


*Total for first 6 months, not adjusted for 
seasonal variation. 


Monthly Farm Wage Rates 


Farm wage rates 
(average) (average) 

With Without With Without 

Year board board Year board board 


———— 


Farm wage rates 


——— 


P9102. ==. $21.22 $28.08 | 1940..... $28.05 $36.68 
| SAU RSA 51.73 65.40 | 1941.....] 34.85 43.64 
SPA Sees 32.75 43.33 | 1942..... 46.64 56.07 
BOS are \oj<3s 40.61 51.22 | 1943.....} 61.91 72.51 
IRE eee 18.07 25.67 | 1944..... 74.00 85.70 
28 eae 28.00 36.32 | 1945..... 82.30 95.40 


35.82 | 1946*....] 86.88 101.01 


*Avyerage of the first of January, April, and 
July rate. 


~Farm Income—Estimated Cash Income from Crops (in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Sugar 
crops crops 


hay nuts 

1,173 619 642 141 475 
706 710 620 81 342 
235 358 327 68 182 
477 589 443 80 292 
572 591 442 79 293 
594 730 613 92 333 
815 1,086 826 128 402 

1,122 1,579 1,223 108 481 

1,194 1,567 1,504 133 539 

1,370 1,642 1,449 168 547 
665 690 553 * 267 
682 738 549 * 280 


GROSS FARM INCOME: 
NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS 

1910 -1945 


Gross farm |G Net income 
aneome Production expenses 
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1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
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Section XI 
HOW WE SPEND 


What does the American do with the income he receives and the savings he accumu- 
lates? In this section, you will find the answers in detail—what we spend for, how muc 
we spend and pay in taxes, and how the spending by all consumers for different com- 
modities and services fluctuates with changes in the nation’s income. 


Consumer Spending 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 © 


1929 1937 


Group 1932 


Food and tobacco................ 21,723 13,545 21,420 20,110 20,607 21,876 25,296 31,459 
Clothing, accessories and jewelry..| 11,138 6,226 7,879 7,835 8,311 8,801 10,341 12,547 
PERSONAL CALG, ce. 61< sisidinis sini s- 1,112 841 967 949 994 1,107 1,274 1,529 
RVEUGI Sete rata’ ols ctoselalarciess aisiaie oo 11,273 8,844 8,280 8,628 8,833 9.136 9,664 10,127 
Household operation.............. 11,083 7,010 9,669 9,043 9,808 10-706 12,336 13, : 
Medical care and death expenses... 3,575 2,616 3,180 3,175 3,365 3,567 4,008 4,483 

Personal business................ 3,503 2,061 2,758 2,623 2,677 2,824 3,041 2,960 


Tiransportation....5.......0....6 8,284 4,348 7,006 6,081 6,844 7,561 8,901 6,050 
ROCLEAUON oe cmertag statics ales ie.cticle 4,333 2,537 3,451 3,284 3,492 3,795 4,326 4,703 — 
Educational fees..............0-5 471 378 420 439 449 460 509 578 
Gifts and bequests............... 1,458 1,020 1,110 1,011 980 1,092 1,070 1,279 
Foreign travel and remittances..... 995 544 613 532 488 306 277 190 
Total consumer outlay............ 78,949 49,971 66,754 63,710 66,848 71,232 81,042 89,218 


Note: Alcoholic beverages (in millions of dollars): 1933—$626; 1937—$3,442; 1938—$3,237; 1939—$3,425; 1940— 
$3,595; 1941—$4,192; 1942—$5,187. 

Total consumer spendings of $97.8 billion 
in 1943 were distributed as follows: food 
and tobacco 37.4%, clothing 15.1%, per- 
sonal care 1.8%, housing 10.6%, household 
operation 13.6%, medical care and death 
expenses 4.8%, personal business 3.1%, 
transportation 5.8%, recreation 5.1% and 
other 2.6%. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


Chen 


Uo de <<a Who Pays the Taxes* 


Source: Temporary National Economic 
Committee. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
ecuace/iu's DEST.(Ort COMMERCE NoTE: Data below are only estimates 


based on scanty factual data, but it does 
indicate with a high degree of probability 
the contemporary tax pattern. 


Spendable Income, Consumer Expenditures 


and Savings Percent 
(in billions of dollars) Taxes tones 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. percentage wee 
ee Con- “ Income classes ‘eons were: S 
enda- mer = 
aan Recs Minced Under:$500.)..snaee. ee eee 21.9 eV 
income tures savings S500 TOS IVO00S sre ceiee ee cteee 18.0 12.8 
LS Se eee 79.6 70.8 8.8 $1,000 to $1,500................ 17.3 15.0 
SCONE Loh ka 45.6 43.0 2.6 #1,500 to $2,000.........-....., 17.8 12.9 
pate 445 42.4 21 $2,000 to $3,000................ 17.5 15.1 
Ege) 69.2 62.5 6.7 $3,000 to $5,000................ 17.6 9.7 
Teg os, 67.7 61.7 6.0 $5,000 to $10,000..............4 17.9 6.2 
LCAQUM tee Sink ace : 72.9 65.7 73 $10,000 to $15,000............., 25.5 4.0 
TIS, Sei | ad eae 88.7 74.6 14.2 $15,000 to $20,000.............. 31.7 3.6 
TOY ifn: Nee on eee 110.6 82.0 28.6 $20,000 and over............... 37.8 17.0 
i GASH ANE Merce SRE 124.6 91.3 33.3 Total, all classes 20.2 100.( 
ee Ee ake ae 137.4 98.5 389 URIS See Se es Lat 
} ute S i 
id Pree 139.7 104.9 34.9 profits taxes and estate, fukecitonte: mdr canoe 
SAGE Net aise ieCoeine esta 140.0 121.1 18.9 are added to the income group imputed to pay them, 
BREEN Fite dor canst cix aionthe: Income estimate includes imputed income from owned 


homes and home-grown food. 


Section XII 1 ¢ 
WHAT LIVING COSTS US 


e United States had virtually the best record among the major powers for 

wn prices. However, since V-J Day the cost of Dine in the United States ee cee 
aster than in either Great Britain or Canada. But since United States wage rates and 
ther income payments have also gone up faster than in these countries, real living 
sandards in the United States have not suffered correspondingly. 


| section gives you the salient details on changes in major prices and the cost 
living in the American economy for the last few generations. , 


WHAT HAS GONE UP 
AND HOW MUCH 
1939-1946 (UNE) 


FARM 
PRICES 


RETAIL COST 
PRICES OF ° 


PRICES LIVING 


ource: U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Labor 


Average Retail Prices of Principal Food Items 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 


tices in cents per pound except for milk (cents per quart), eggs and oranges (cents per 
dozen), and tomatoes (cents per No, 2 can). 


Item 1913 1920 1922 1929 1932 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946* 

MCMAMLOUM aster ste cle <-> stares ei = wie 3.3 8.1 5.1 5.1 37 eo be 4-0) Oto eee Gol 6.5. 64 7 64 
| 1) (NEE) Seo @ eee cee DeSoReeroor SOF 2 6:52 So 5.38 3:6) & 040) OP 43 A877 5 6b 6 Zeb ce 
PRGMIVINIG) rors ee nas dns ove o'elele oe 3 Bi Guede O72) 8-8 70-7 Oper 8s) 8:7" 8.9 8:85 0:8 mp ond 
SAHUUSECAK i earc oto ewne' esse « 22:3. 39.5 32.3 46.0 ~29.7 36:0 39.1 43.5 43.9 41.4 (40.6) “411 
BRE MAL OAS oneal 5 cisieiasoisfo ie ee + - 16.0 26:2 19.2 314 185 23.4 25.5°.°29.3 30:2. °28:8. "-28°0e28u7, 
MRSOHODSrteretentaisiets cd olrlele e's oss > 21-02%42:3' > 33:07. 37-5; 121.5. W30:4.5'34:3. TA1.4 ° 40:87 737 Seo cine 
BRMMISHCOU se slacsis stars vieia\e/e s)nie'sleie 270m 52.3" 439.8 43:9) 24:2" 3170 - 34.3°39.4 56.2) Al alae als 
RAAWOIG 2 212 clomid oc os vee ae eee thee) cere woke, whey f2IOin ec 30.4 | S7:4F 37.7” 030. 4un Dede amma 
10: [ETE AGB otigeAdoor ae aeetE 18.9 39.3 36.6 40.2 23.8 282 29.7 35.3 40.3 40.0 40.0 40.6 
lickens, roasting................ 20.3) = 447) 36.0 41:2" 425.6) 930.6" (32.6 39.1) A449 45 le i4G fame yen: 
aise Soo aA aBeeo see Son oeeoe 3813) 70:1, 2147.9" 55:5) 27.8) 32555410 ~ 47.3 52.7... 550.0) 507 oe 
O86 on an at Pei gEuees SeaeEeS 22.1 “41:6 32.9 395 244 25.3 30.0 348 374 36.1 35.6 38.6 
SO IG 7 9 13st) 14.4. 107ei22" 13:67 15012 15.sue 15:Ge nel Ganelo.G 

45 1681) 844.4: 52.7" 80/2 = 321 39.7" 48/45 57.2), 54:5 sso. tease 

SRG) 510.3500 emo eee Gor M7 -2en10:2ear 117 ot eee Osean 

_... 63.2 574 44.7 302 28.9 31.0 35.7 44.3 46.0 48.5 46.7 
Satie, (By UUM ERGY 0 LTR LS we Heat Sua ae Tes ple, 7/8 5:38 vO. lie Ogh 

i Sto UA T9b we Ohms O08 3.8) DONS Sid S769 ea 6 Ouran eee 
K7ie Gos 2G Poe 2 tem y a- fh 2 Sie b2cAie ora yaA- Brew 24 (ite A Oma 

Pee 14180 13:4 anh 2 Seto see S Grae (91d 17) 1505912, 0 2 Cay 

mead i201 15 'ouem 9.26 8-92) 9.8 2 13:3 56:6) 0710 ei 

8 47.0 36.1 47.9 294 224 236 28.3 30.0 301 305 30.5 

Pear O G1 7 Oleh Liem cwy, 110° 112.7) 7.2 /19.0e 1878 Le saad, 

: 19.4 7G mee s Ole 5.4 te 25.757 16:8 9 ° 6.8) 6:8 Ge alc 

fe 


*Average for first 6 months under O. P. A. regulations. 


‘Complaints about the high cost of living have followed every war. During World War II, 
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COST OF LIVING (ALL ITEMS-AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES) 


OP. be ts OE itt the See De ee alte | 
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Back to | 
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Source: U. S$. Dep't of Labor 


Consumer Price Index (1935—1939—100)* 


Fuel, 
electricity, House Miscel- 
Clothing Rent andice furnishings laneous 


Food 


All items 


ee ie ee en) 


index. +Average for first 6 months. 


“cost of living’’ 


*Formerly 
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Source: U. S. Dep't of Labor 
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“Wholesale Price Indexes by Majer Commodity Groups (1926=—100) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
: Chem- 
J Hides Metals icals | House 

All and Tex- Fuel and Build- and fur- 

com- Farm leather tile and metal ing allied | nish- | Miscel- 
' modi- | prod- prod- prod- | light- | prod- | mate- | prod- ing lane- 

Year ties ucts Foods ucts ucts ing ucts rials ucts goods ous 

BRE Sesc!sle weiss + 56.2 50.4 §5.5 47.5 57.8 38.1 105.3 46.5 73.2 49.9 97.9 
SW. vse. ces 56.1 50.5 50.8 49.4 §3.3 46.3 98.0 46.2 82.1 48.9 102.0 
BER ii5.5'2 cine 70.4 74.3 64.9 60.2 58.4 47.6 85.2 55.3 82.0 54.0 152.7 
| ee 69.5 71.5 65.4 75.5 54.1 51.8 86.3 §3.5 112.0 56.0 86.9 
 .. <a 85.5 84.4 75.7 93.4 70.4 74.3 116.5 67.6 160.7 61.4 100.6 
| ASE 117.5 129.0 104.5 123.8 98.7 105.4 150.6 88.2 165.0 74.2 122.1 
fe cis ofc, 131.3 148.0 119.1 125.7 137.2 109.2 136.5 98.6 182.3 93.3 134.4 
> 3 SCRAGEB ROE 138.6 157.6 129.5 174.1 135.3 104.3 130.9 115.6 157.0 105.9 139.1 
2 2 Sea . 154.4 150.7 137.4 171.3 164.8 163.7 149.4 150.1 164.7 141.8 167.5 
LW esRpeeee 97.6 88.4 90.6 109.2 94.5 96.8 117.5 97.4 115.0 113.0 109.2 
Pes sisters = pe > 96.7 93.8 87.6 104.6 100.2 107.3 102.9 97.3 100.3 103.5 92.8 
2 RRR 95.3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90.4 83.0 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 
SM lec iciels exc 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 ~54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75s 64.4 
7 - (laa 86.3 86.4 85.5 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 82.6 89.7 77.8 
3 Be 78.6 68.5 73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 77.0 86.8 73.3 
2). SUE 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.0 86.3 74.8 
; Sees 78.6 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 
RE cats <rae.s 87.3 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 
PR: oi clehehe 0 Sus 98.8 105.9 99.6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 95.5 102.4 89.7 
; See 103.1 122.6 106.6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 
SIRES 5 cicic o/cs"s 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98.4 83.0 103.8 115.5 95.2 104.3 93.6 
| eee 105.8 128.2 106.2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95.2 104.5 94.7 
PE ave» 109.6 134.5 110.0 120.2 105.7 85.8 108.5 125.0 96.2 107.6 96.3 


Average for first 6 months. 


PRODUCTION, PRICES, WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 
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got teooencoeertes 
eee" 


TOOK (Aug. 1939 = 100) 


1939 1940 1941 
(CPA) 


ie he ede 


Average Wholesale Prices of Important Commodities 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


Average price in dollars 


Commodity 1929 1932 1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 
Farm Products 
Barley, No. 2, malting, Minneapolis, bu........-.] 0 «2-2. 0 sees 0.552 0.622 1.149 1.346 P 
Corn, No. 3, yellow, Chicago, bu.............++-- 938 .307 499 706 1.050 1.149 1.169 


1.016 -392 530 -602 991 91.202 e1AT 
1.304 531 803 1.046 1.661 1.683 1.753 
13.493 7.799 10.433 12.102 15.644 16.238 16.878 
10.666 4.117 7.098 9.859 14.526 13.997 14.758 
.273 -148 -154 -190 -243 -240 20g 
.187 .063 -089 -136 194 -198 .210 


oi 
265 
354 «177.—«<CttCi8KSC8GSC«‘i«“ kG !SOCSTSCt«*«C 
a 
453 
163 


RVG NO. 2 Chicago), DUL. 5. <... 5 s-s.. meres sees 
Wheat, No. 2, red winter, Chicago, bu............ 
Cattle, steers, good to choice, Chicago, 100 Ib..... 
Hogs, good to choice, light, Chicago, Ib........... 
Poultry, live fowls, Chicago, ID...........-..+.-- 
Cotton, middling, Galveston, Ib.................. 
EgpsrafirstsGWicago, COZ... 0. ./auviecs con seejos oss 


Oranges, average grade, California, box.......... 6.540 3.819 3.239 3.379 5.052 5.038 4.879 4. 
Hay, alfalfa, Kansas City, ton...............+2.- 24.566 12.144 14.207 13.332 25.288 29.186 27.287 30. 
Milk, fluid, New York, 100 Ib................--. 3.997 2.379 2.837 3.357 4.160 4.334 4.345 4 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis, bu............-.....00-- 2.766 1.181 1.824 1.872 3.038 3.069 3.100 3.163 
Wool, domestic, Boston, Ib............-.2-eeeee 987 459 822>—1.091 1.182, 22,188) >see aan 
Foods > 
~ Butter, creamery, extra: 

PHIGAR CMU SS eeltis Oe ata aieleteiciove flajetainaisjanicleeiy 437 200 253 337 430 410 414 467 
Cheese, whole milk, Chicago, Ib.............-.-. 221 120 142 .204 .252 252 252 279 
BRGAOMGIHCAROMID Morten ccite ceo iets seis Patdics © 075 070 058 -059 .058 058 058 2 
Fretnshontpatentss.Kansas City; 100 Ibs.<. 3...) .nede segs Mk tee> ME Bests (casey 3.286 3.343 £ 
Rice, Blue Rose, New Orleans, Ib................ 038 022 034 046 066 7 -066 066 


Beef, fresh, carcass, steers, Chicago, Ib.......... 
amb tresh Ghicago, ID... ct. cscs eee e cence 


HIBS MO IMCACO ID tata dens fcjsers cine wis,ce stale e teins 244 133 .200 .255 .275 .258 .258 .263 
Pork, fresh (composite price), Chicago, Ib........ .183 .078 .133 179 212 .199 207 “een 
RDIRU HOLESSCU,ANQW VOLK, [Da siciccvisiocis ceisintiowii canal mend 192 232 327 -338 348 .357 
Coffee, Santos 4, New York, bu..............-.- 221 -107 .075 114 -134 134 134 -134 
Sugar, cane, granulated, New York, Ib........... .051 .040 .046 .049 .055 -055 054 058 
Fuel and Lighting 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut, ton*...............4. 11.505 10.879 9.143 10.006 10.889 11.474 11.887 12.509 
Coal, bituminous, mine run, ton................ 3:953 3.638 4.311 4.560 5.045. 5.239 95.356 5.507 
Coke, Connellsville, beehive, furnace, ton........ 2.780 2.123 4.091 5.851 6.481 7.000 7.298 7.50 


Coke, Newark, byproduct, foundry, ton.......... 
Petroleum, crude, Kans., Okla., bbl.f........... 
Fuel oil, No. 2, refinery, Pa., gal................ 
Gasoline, 70-74 oct., refinery, N. Tex., gal........ 
Building Materials 
Douglas fir, boards, No. 1 mill, 1,000 ft.......... 
Maple, flooring, 2d grade, Cadillac, 1,000 ft...... 
Oak, plain, white, No. 1, mill, 1,000 ft........... 
Pine, white, No. 3, Chicago, 1,000 bu............ 
Shingles, cedar, red, No. 1, mill, sq............. 
Brick, common, building plant, 1,000 
Linseed oil, raw, New York, Ib.................. 
White lead, in oil, east of Rockies, Ib............ 
Plaster, f. 0. b. cars, destination, ton*........... 
Glass, window, single B, New York, 50 sq. ft..... 
Lime, building, common, plant, ton* 
Miscellaneous 
Paper, newsprint, rolls, ton.................... 
Paper, wrapping, standard, kraft, 100 Ib......... 
Wood pulp, sulfite, domestic, unbleached, ton. ... 
Neutral oil, Pennsylvania, gal................... 
Tobacco, smoking, 1-oz. bag, destination, gross. .. 
Cigarettes, destination, 1,000 


9.200 8.654 11.230 12.565 12.825 13.287 13.486 13.725 
1.233 811 954 1.060 1.110 1.110 1,110 1.157 
.048 .032 .042 -051 -064 -066 .064 058 
.072 044 .049 -055 -059 -060 059 066 


17.961 9.395 19.336 26.017 32.380 35.883 35.195 36.31: 
67.775 33.890 56.669 72.537 85.897 95.726 97.854 104.5/( 
43.365 30.135 30.184 35.275 44 345 t 92... ee 
37.730 25.480 35.172 45.184 52.355 55.125 55.125 56.26: 
2.740 1.490 2.814 3.130 4.005 4.350 tT 4.72: 
nee 10.694 12.046 12.585 13.428 14.291 15.887 17.42! 
123 -063 .092 -106 -151 -152 -155 15! 
-138 .120 123 31 -135 132 -132 13 
9.976 12.260 11.947 11.886 12.433 12.387 12.689 13.741 
ee neeibe selects 2.736 2.940 2.940 2.940 2.950 3.35 
7.987 ~ 6.933) 97.097" 7.093) 7562.05 7/562 eereooe 7.68 


62.000 50.385 50.000 50.000 54.692 58.000 60.250 67.00 
eisai Rete 3.572 4429 4.688 4.750 4.750 4.75 
Ae aca, mascdae Gaonce 66.000 73.077 74.000 76.66 

.269 -164 189 -285 246 -280 .280 -28 
8.320 5.120 5.120 5.120 51120". 5.120" 52120 5.12 
5.398 6.042 5.513 5.760 6.006 6.006 6.006 6.09 


*Ton of 2,000 pounds. {Data not available. tBarrel of 42 gallons. §Average for first 6 months. 


Wholesale Prices by Economie Classes 


. (1926=100) 
Commodity 1929 1932 1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 194¢ 
Raw Materials........ saodabekeree 97.5 55.1 70.2 83.5 112.1 113.2 116.8 121 
Semi-manufactured ArucleStcpana oe 93.9 59.3 77.0 86.9 92.9 94.1 95.9 100 
Manufactured Articles............. 94.5 70.3 80.4 89.1 100.1 100.8 101.8 105 


*Average for first six months. 


Farm Prices and Parity Prices, 


Wholesa i 
le Prices June 15, 1946 (in dollars) 


f in World War I Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
| and in World War I mcr ras Ae 
| ALL COMMODITIES ae 


4 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 Price Parity parity 


y received price* price 
f'o1 ip :,: | Wheat (bushel). ......... 1.870 1.760 106 
YU d Rice (bushel)............ 1.860 1.620 115 
|| |. |W Corn (bushel)............ 1.960 1.280 153 
YY, Oats (bushel)......... te 847 794 107 
Sn Z/-77ZEE 
jp 
SS Eee 
H \ | J WORLD WARI \ 
\ \ 17 July 1914=100 % 


Cotton (pound)........... 308 247 125 
Soybeans (bushel)........ 2.310 1.910 121 
Peanuts (pound)......... 090 .096 94 
Potatoes (bushel)........ 1.480 1.470 101 
Apples (bushel).......... 3.420 1.910 179 
Hogs (hundredweight).... 16.800 14.500 Tlé > 
Beef cattle (hundredweight) 16.600 10.800 154 
Veal calves (hundredweight) 16.600 13.400 124 


Hay (ton) ..vege sce ences 15.000 23.600 «64 
Dae 
Z 


40 She ae Ned a ee 15:900 11.700 136 
F Z utterfat (pound)........ 706 488 145 

Fo WORLD WAR II Chickens (pound)........ .294 227 130 
Eggs (dozen)............ 371 ALL 90 

Wool (pound)..........-. 423 .364 116 


Aue | 
~ *Parity price is the August 1909-July 1914 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 price epee ‘By tne moe in index of prices paid 


‘Source: U. S. Dep’t of Labor by farmers, including interest and taxes. 


Section XIlIl 
WHAT WE OWN 


What and how consumers, businessmen and government units save and invest jointly 
stermines the enduring wealth of the country. Money, stocks, bonds, property of all 
inds—these make up the stock of American wealth. The facts about them are sta- 
stically summarized and analyzed in the present section. The standard of living which 
ar wealth enables us to enjoy is also itemized and compared with that of other nations. 
The following figures on the expanding ownership of modern conveniences point up the 
se in American living standards. 

Automobiles: 8,000 in 1900; 17,500,000 in 1925; 25,800,000 today. 

Telephones: 1,300,000 in 1900; 16,900,000 in 1925; 27,900,000 today. 

Homes with radios: 3,700,000 in 1925; 30,500,000 today. 

Homes with electric washers: 2,800,000 in 1926; 17,217,000 today. 

Homes with electric ranges: 300,000 in 1926; 3,541,000 today. 

Homes with vacuum cleaners: 4,000,000 in 1926; 13,700,000 today. 

Homes with electric refrigerators: 68,000 in 1926; 19,720,000 today. 


Selected Types of Individual Savings 
(in millions of dollars) 


ource: Federal Reserve Board, Treasury Department, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
on; “The Insurance Year Book,” Federal Home Loan Bank, Department of Commerce. 


Type 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
a Ee ae ear na. = 


fe INSUTANCE.... 2... or ccccccecscsecerters 22,968 24,584 26,488 29,042 31,256 34,100 37,359 
me deposits: 

Mutual savings banks..........+++-++e++++ 10,523 10,658 10,532 10,664 11,737 13,300 15,332 
Commercial banks..........-2+eeeeeeeeees 15,258 15,777 15,884 16,352 19,213 24,100 29,951 
Postal savings systeM......-...++-++++--+> 1,278 1,303 1,313 1,415 1,786 2,300 2,933 
ings and loans association ASSOIS Sacccie eens 4,431 4,550 4,822 4,910 5,464 6,264 7,364 
vernment pension and trust funds.......... 7,369 8,569 10,369 12,769 16,569 21,269 26,369 
S. savings bonds........----+++eeseeeeees 2,229 3,207 6,212 15,050 27 363 40,361 48,183 
smand depositS......++se-+eeeesreeeeerees 8,000 8,700 10,900 15,100 17,400 21,100 23,600 
IPLONICY Fa cisco alors) cin cnsjniriwicisicin eine vindoeeicies 4,200 4,900 6,800 10,300 14,400 18,300 21,100 


“dl. Ge ght 2b BS BBORpODE CC OL OCMC One a armacnt 76,256 82,248 93,320 115,602 145,188 181,094 212,191 


ee cart PR RE aS rt ae PY 


iP eee Mt ie AD 
MI Information Please 


Money—Stock, by Kind, and Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) 4 


Money stock by kind 


Money in circulation - 


1 sil Bere}. | total Silver Reseal 
ilver eserve 

June 30 ‘bi ant pishon path ng dollars notes certificates note 
MBG0 heels ese eases. 442 214 ASAE US de chee eee teas Te h35 won eae 
FA COGN ele fe a 900 190 ZL IG St Lee On cs lee F | lute oye 0 
(Ro Se ea ee 1,186 352 29.68 {| Rabe ds ARS 973+" Seen 
POGOR mre isis Abie 2 = 6 1,685 696 41.28 380: Oe Seen. 1 A295: ete 
SO I a Se 2,366 1,034 43.71 Le a Z,081 ) > Pasar 
BO LOmete ria te e\o cs -. 3,467 1,636 47.19 S65 reese 3,149 > ee 

1 NRL se Oe 8,158 2,865 35.12 269 3,406 5 AGB! Sy Rati 

MPVOLOLE ty se lacie els = sts 8,299 4,360 52.54 522 1,942 4,815.; ” Weer 
CPA 9 RR 8,539 4,324 50.64 540 2,195 4,746 387 
POS ee ness oa 9,005 3,919 43.52 540 3,028 5,695 353 
IMCS) ae eee 15,113 9,116 60.32 859 3,492 5,567 702 
ORG Hae Meck se. > 17,402 10,608 60.96 1,255 4,296 6,241 955 
ciQieeMear ferahtas clo ioc. 19,377 12,318 63.57 1,382 4,509 6,447 1,078 
ODO RAY wiehi'e iss e's.« = 20,097 12,963 64.50 1,584 4,421 6,461 1,230 
ACER Sac OMe: apenas 23,755 16,110 67.82 1,778 4,764 7,047 1,454 
S10) ee oe = reer 28,458 19,963 v 70.15 1,900 5,481 7,848 1,582 
(ult eo Bae es OGHane 32,775 22,624 69.03 1,983 7,001 9,612 1,714 
VAP Sy eee oe 35,841 22,737 63.44 2,053 9,791 12,383 1,754 
LOWS Ret ae tials eee. 40,868 22,388 54.78 2,059 14,404 17,421 1,649 
ONAN Loe Res lees 44,806 21,173 47.26 2,014 19,528 22,504 1,588 
OAS See wih ALT ais, 48,009 20,213 42.10 2,014 23,651 26,746 1,651 
DRO Pe ctanas’se ars sieves « 49,648 20,270 40.83 2,403 24,839 28,245 2,026 


Companies with 100,000 or More 
Stockholders, 1945 


Company Stockholders 
‘American Telephone & Telegraph Co......... 683,897 
(General Motors Corp...................0055 425,657 
MRIS SOONMIRG SOL ny ia rin!<ccrcisn)o a. sb crarbionye store 329,155 
sGoneralblactsio CO. 5... scene ere ue ene es 243,233 
United ‘States ‘Steel Corpy...........2...... 225,822 
‘(Radio Corp..of America................... 218,873 
‘Pennsylvania 'Raitroad Co................. 215,034 
‘Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.).. 170,391 
Standard Oil.Co. (New Jersey)... 160,025 
Bank of America Natl. Tr. & Savings & Assoc. . 157,573 
‘Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.. ee 152,888 
AMSAIMCTICA COM shure i evs csv eeuskersbecve 152,321 
»Public-Service.Corp..of N.J.........2...... 132,907 
gSocony-Vacuum:Ojl:O0..........-0..ecc vee 130,130 
‘Anaconda Copper Mining Co...... ........ 120,545 
Pacific Gas & Electric:‘Ce............... oS: 113,933 
Packard Motor Car:Co...... .....0.. eens 112,845 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)........ 111,704 
STEAMER OR rast, 35°. 0 cis! «fis wseleiore wisviaare. vie e's 3,849, 260 


Note: There were 10,077,753 stockholders in 203 
leading companies at the end of 1945. 


Seventy-two out of the 100 largest man- 
ufacturing companies in 1945 had a total 
of 2,925,449 employees and 4,082,805 stock- 


holders. Typical are: piso 
Employees holders 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 39,445 130,130 
General Motors Corp. 345,940 425,657 
Anaconda Copper Mining 

Co. 46,404 120,545 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 202,095 78,854 
Packard Motor Co. 10,844 112,845 


Sales and Redemptions of United States 
Savings Bonds : 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


Amount 


Amount 
All Series Re- out- Series Re- out- 
demp- stand- E demp- stand- 


Year Sales* tions ingt Sales* tions ingf 


1941 3,036 168 6,140} 1,145 ll 1,134 
1942 9,157 349 15,050 | 5,990 209 6,923 
1943 13,729 1,585 27,363 | 10,344 1,380 15,957 
1944 16,044 3,341 40,361 | 12,380 3,005 25,515 
1945 12,937 5,558 48,183 | 9,822 4,963 30,727 
1946 4,042 3,521 49,035 | 2,487 3,038 30,358 


*Issue price. jEnd of year. tJan. to June, inclusive. 


United States Paper Currency 


There are four kinds of United States 
paper currency in circulation: silver certifi- 
cates, national bank notes, United States 
notes and Federal Reserve notes. Paper cur- 
rency is issued in the following denomina- 
tions, the face of the bills carrying portraits 
as indicated. 


$1 Washington $100 Franklin 
$2 Jefferson $500 McKinley 
$5 Lincoln $1000 Clevelane 
$10 Hamilton $5000 Madison 
$20 Jackson $10,000 Chase 


$50 Grant $100,000* Wilson 


*Probably none in circulation. There is one ot 
display at the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
Washington, D. C. 
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Section XIV 
WHAT WE OWE 


Much modern wealth is also debt; one man’s asset is frequently another man’s liability. 
For example, while 85 million Americans consider their $50 billion in war and savings” 


bonds as assets they own, the bonds are also liabilities which, as part of the public debt, 


must be financed or retired. 


This section gives you the basic facts about the development and relationships of three 


types of debt—individual, business and public—in the United States. 


Net Debt in the United States* 
(in billions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Class 1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1941 1942 1944 1945 
Net Public Debt: 

OU GTAM eRe eines vio,clenn eo oe 12, 235 (195 -148 260 -36.9 478° 93:6 205.00e2%7en 

State and local................. 44 5.9 >. 10.0 14-7. “464 165 163 158° “Geteease 
PL OtAttS er-ferde sie ci sie «;b viele sie.e 5.6 20:4e 29:57 e200 need 53.4 64.1 109.4 219.1 260.7 

Net Private Debt: 

Long-term debt................. 435. 549 . 713 936: 772 TH5 78.7 -16.8) 5072 eae 
GORPOFAtC estos cu sictn's v3 inca oie'e 29.1 (326. 397 S511. 86 437 43.6. 4275 S40 Sie 
Farm mortgage............... 5.8 10.2 9.7 9.4 74 6.5 6.5 6.1 5.3 pe 
Urban and real estate mitge.... 8.6 12.1 eed 33.1 26.2 927.3 28.6 28.0 27.1 27.3 

Shott torn: debt. \.......55.565. 32.3 50.2 59.9 64.9 44% 491 596 G40 "J335 9680 
MOUBN Oita Pick «(Kee vie cis ss < sh 75.8 105.1 131.2 158.5 121.9 1266 138.3 140.8 146.0 139.7 

Net public and private debt........ 81.4 134.5 160.7 188.0 164.0 180.0 202.4 250.2 365.1 400.4 
*End of year. 
Consumer Credit Public Debt of the United States 
(in millions of dollars) Source: U. S. Treasury Department. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
Gross debt 
June t 
sive Obaree 30— (in Sounene of Per cai 

pita 

ee mooguhe peak dollars) (dollars) 

End of year Total* debt debt debt} | a 
Ce ee | | be ota 5 sau aoeo oak $ 83 $ 15.87 
(LPS Rae See 7,637 2,515 1,749 2,777 LBG0i5 Se eenitece se seek 65 2.06 
TOS DRE ave'a.5 hovers so + 4,082 999.) 1,114.9 01-478) P1860). ne oeakennc hanes 2,678 77.07 
HOEY ie See 7,467 2,752 1,459 2699 ne LOOUS cre ele eratinversten eee tr apis 1,263 16.56 
AOSQ I, 7,981 2,792 1,544 3,112 LOG Ankoscenctnre cee 1,191 11.83 
MSAD eyes ote ba sie'o'e's 9,153 3,450 1,650 WCE) RUBE Rand otodasincanodos: 24,299 228.33 
AGA Tee tpt. 9,899 3,744 1,764 3,781 1929 sti ical peer Leet 16,931 139.40 
ih), oe 6,485 1,491 1,513 2,833 1933). casey tachi cre coe 22,539 179.21 
MGA DNettre crete Soins. 0 2 5,338 814 1,498 REO | EEL ago cogs qodoodansanaLc 40,440 308.29 
POUR eet, 5,777 835 1,758 2,455 | 1942........... 01.8... eee 72,422 537.35 
GAG Mere oe me 6,734 903 1,981 3,078 1943: cha anc leeee wien eee 136,696 1,001.55 
CONG Ieee ser an 7,754 1,035 2,332 3 560m re lotta comet si cieceiver er 201,003 1,456.54 
1945 c305 88 clecils s ehgeoneen 258,682 1,855.90 
*Includes service credit, 1946 Ste ees eee see 269,422 1,914.35 


jInstalment and open credit. 
{End of June. 


*Figures for 1800 are as of Jan. 1, 


Of the $1,873 million dollars of consumer instalment loans outstanding at th 
, e end o 
June 1946, commercial banks accounted for 37.4%, small loan conan 27.0%, Cee 
insured by Federal Housing Administration for repair and modernization 13.1%, credit 


unions 8.0%, industrial banks 4.9%, industrial loan companies 4.3 i 
Sa ee o p 3% and miscellaneous 


ion, Gov 
“ 


MenTte WT ‘ws 
lease Almanac 


5. FOREIGN TRADE—The United States, 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
i become the key nation in the struc- 
e of the international economy. By far 
+ world’s greatest exporting nation, the 
2S. averaged about 15 percent of total ex- 
‘ts during the period between the two 
sat wars; its share of the world’s imports 
«ged from 12.4 percent in 1928 down to 
percent in 1938, exceeded only by those 
‘the United Kingdom. In raw materials, 
+ United States was the most important 
porter. 

The United States accounted for about 
percent of the world’s production of 
mufactured goods during the war years. 
2 industrial output of the United States 
cing the period of 1925-1929 was esti- 
‘ted by the League of Nations at 46 per- 
st of the world’s total. In terms of world 
“chasing power, in 1929, that of the 
‘ited States was believed to be as great 
that of 23 foreign nations combined, 
luding the United Kingdom, Germany, 
1 France. 

Fable I in the adjoining column repre- 
tts total United States exports and im- 
-ts of merchandise from 1918 to 1945. 


The statistics for foreign trade after 
39 reflect the effects of war and are in 
way characteristic of normal commerce 
her in quantity, value, or character. Of 
> tremendous export total in 1944 of 
L163 million (excluding direct shipments 
our armed forces), lend-lease shipments 
sounted for $11,298 million. Total im- 


United States and the World Economy 


TABLE | 


United States Exports and Imports 
1918-45 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and. 
Domestic Commerce; U. S. Bureau of the 


Census, 
Xpor on — 7 
nerchandise Zmports 
Total Lend-lease Cash sumption 

19185... 2. 6,048 08 + 055, ee 6,048 2,952 
1919 Coe oP iit ree 552 8h 7,750 3,828 
1920 nate 8,080 2a, het 8,080 5,102 
i teyst hanes 4 LU (ge omar em 5,157 4,339 
LSD Ee a 3 1BN eC 6 ae ieee 3,781 3,114 
ESS tees 2318) tate toes 2,378 2,088 
A9S2 Soke. STG oat tes 1,576 1,325 
BOGS nena NGAI Sf Peis cgck 1,647 1,433 
TOS auis 2100 Crcrckee 2,100 1,636 
193552," (Ae die Pe ane 2,243 2,039 
19365 7 NL id Patton 2,419 2,424 
Lath) if Sees S200 a else ee 3,299 3,010 
1938) 2 yee Ey Ai Ups 3,057 1,950 
1939) ra 3120-0 oe Be 3,123 2,276 
1940 Foe 3 O38 ee 3,934 2,541 
1941" eee 5,020 726 4,294 3,222 
194203953 8,004 4,926 3,078 2,769 
AG43S wsic fe 12,841 10,340 2,501 3,390 
1948 35). 14,163 11,298 2,865 3,879 
1945) 375 9,589 5,542 4,046 4,075 


ports in 1944 amounted to $3,921 million 
but many of the imported goods reflected 
war demand and were drawn from unusual 
sources. Table II gives a breakdown of the 
lend-lease assistance rendered by the 
United States to Allied countries. 


TABLE Ii 


‘Lend-lease Aid Rendered by U. S., March 11, 1941, to September 30, 1945 
(in millions of dollars) 
ica al aml cai aie a 


Ameri- | British 
can Re-| Common- Not as- 
Item Total | publics wealth China | France | USSR | Other | signed 
ED. nett oc Ode SO OR OGRE OR Dene panne 4,228 43 3,025 165 172 783 36 4 
PEE Hole eee eecsiois nm rioisie sien eaenie's 8,033 142 5,924 113 218 eee ST eae ee 
ks and other vehicles............----.5- 6,094 66 3,777 101 312 1 20 7 
“2S gga Mae ton COU Sane BpORGOInD conooran 4,560 87 3,377 2 167 551 39 336 
sellaneous military equipment........... 3,137 43 1,980 69 237 767 16 25 
cultural and industrial commodities 
‘odstutts 5 os Jhuek bor aBercoteonoodaoregs UWiay ds eee race 3,276 3 8 | 1,688 TT Shee 
ther agricultural products.............-- Ce Seana (57458 F eres Sel pono 20 7 ed moor 
\dustrial equipment..............+-+-- 1,451 3 430 9 7 998 AS See 
etals and minerals.............---++--- 2,134 4 1,260 15 28 763 64) | eins 
stroleum products..........---.+--+++-- ZG eee iae 2,181 7 4 123 1 She Ge 
ther industrial products.............++-- 1,491 8 1,002 12 84 375 10:|eneeeer 
eight and accessorial charges........--- 465 1 229 4 7 222 rai ee “ae 
REEASSHIGO Meals aici dpm os eis a <)o/eleloreie on9)=/<is\61® 6159 dip We PO Cees I LS Bal ere eo PS RE Gil ere cemsts cl Pah sae 
lities and equipment 
achinery and equipment.........-....-- Dis 1] 448 9 2 BAST ae uteri ve 
foduction facilities inU.S.........-..---] 203 |... --eesfeeeeeeeeecpererere Perec s ss cpe cscs scedereap ye 
fal of ships, etc.....--.--s.eceeeseeueee 2,596 “1 1,962 16 117 467 34) cee 
icing of defense articles..........-.+++- 734 3 580) see ae 28 128 Bt ae 
‘ellaneous services and expenses......... 519 9 240 107 15 28 
it 2 OueGocaenCeneocnope doe 46,040 421 30,269 632 1,407 | 10,801 422 | 2,088 


Grand total 


uess than $500,000. 


———— se 


During the twenties the ratio of exports 
to the total production of movable goods 
averaged about 10 percent. Table III, 
showing the ratio between exports and the 
total production of movable goods, indi- 
cates that, while this proportion declined 
during the thirties and stood at 7.7 per- 
cent in 1937, it increased to 12 percent 
during 1944. 


TABLE Ill 


United States Production of Movable 
Goods, Value of Exports, and the 
Proportion Exported in Selected Years 
(in billions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


On the other hand, the ratio of Unit 
States commodity imports to national in 
come ranged in percentage during the ir 
terwar period from a high of 7.6 in 19% 
to a low of 3.1 in 1938. During the ten-y 
period, 1919 to 1928, the average perce 
age was 5.6 while, during the thirties, E 
declined to 3.6 percent. 


In view of the percentage of movab! 
goods exported and the small ratio o 
commodity imports to national incom 


This view overlooks the importance of é 
port markets to particular industries 

the strategic character of many impo 
Among its agricultural products the U. 
in 1939 exported 34.4 percent of its outp 
of leaf tobacco, 28.4 percent of cotton ( 


Exports as 1933 the percentage was 65.6), 13.6 percent 
SSG eat peeceata ds of gen Sarita seve re 1933), ont ae per- 
cent of dried fruits. Among manufactured 
Ba aia ee eee products exports accounted for 33 percent 

TSA... 20.2 21 10 of the production of aircraft and par 
19190. to. 475 7.8 16 31.6 percent of sewing machines, 22 percent 
MOAR oe 2: 33.9 4.4 13 of office appliances, 19.4 percent of tractor: 
DOB ees « 47.2 4.8 10 and 23 percent of mining machinery. Ex 
LC) eae a 41.5 48 10 ports also accounted for 33.6 percent @; 
RP oon Joe 53.2 5.2 10 lubricating oils, 50.1 percent of paraffins 
ACS Serene 44.0 3.3 1” wax, 28.1 percent of sulphur, 37.6 percent 
1939........ 41.9 3.1 T/ of carbon black and 33.3 percent of gun 
LSAT eet 64.2 5.0 8 turpentine % 
OAS ss 113.1 12.6 11 : % 
1944... 114.8 14.2 12 Tables IV and V list the principal Unitec 
joa 102.9 96 9 States commodity exports and import 
from 1986 to 1945: 

TABLE IV 


U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source; U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Crude materials 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Coal 
Crude petroleum 
Foodstuffs 
Meats and edible fats 
Dairy products and eggs 
Fruits and vegetables 
Wheat, including flour 
Feed grains 
Sugar and related products 
Manufactures 
Machinery 
Automobiles and accessories 
Other vehicles, excl. military 
Iron and steel products 
Advanced manufacturers of steel 
Chemicals and related products 
Petroleum products 
Textiles and manufactures 


Paper, paper manufactures, and wood pulp 


Nonferrous metals and manufactures 
Commodities for charity 
Military exports 


1936-38 1939-41 1942-44 
average average average 1945 
319.4 179.6 132.5 278.7 
142.5 62.3 128.2 239.1 
56.2 86.1 160.1 184.3 
91.4 70.0 59.0 58.3 
43.3 75.4 634.3 390.1 
5.7 52.2 441.9 424.9 
98.1 81.1 156.3 273.8 
61.5 43.1 53.2 329.3 
44.3 23.0 10.9 45.7 
7.3 13.5 37.3 34.9 
434.3 638.8 1,144.8 1,193.4 
285.8 282.2 448.3 579.5 
19.5 60.2 353.3 109.1 
198.7 417.6 585.6 457.9 
44.4 74.6 120.5 114.9 
117.2 195.2 335.2 394.1 
252.9 256.6 549.9 693.3 
87.2 152.6 378.7 477.0 
40.2 75.0 86.8 100.8 
105.5 159.7 257.5 105.1 
a 23.3 70.3 139.1 
54.1 514.5 4,721.2 1,909.8 


ati) oe wh —e 
> > a, T. 
vee Pyetes A UEABLEC WE i whe A fog 
U.S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities = wtf | 
ne 1F5 (in millions of dollars) oo) eS 
Ra. ty _ Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. . 
> 1936-38 
de ae average average average 1945 
ool, unmanufactured 57.4 113.0 
onferrous ores and concentrates 31.7. 764 ek ‘sie 
Indressed furs 65.1 75.8 90.9 139.5 
Srude rubber 178.5 304.5 75.5 99.0- 
: des and skins 51.9 60.2 68.5 48.8 
“obacco, unmanufactured 32.6 37.2 46.4 15.4 
rude petroleum 20.9 33.0 25.5 81.0 
Diamonds, rough, industrial, cuttable 12.0 21.8 53.1 56.0 
Dilseeds 45.0 34.0 43.9 35.0 
Pulpwoods ‘ 11.0 12.0 16.6 21.0 
Raw silk 99.3 102.5 ——- mes 
Ddstufis 
Soffee 140.8 147.9 268.3 345.8 
Sane sugar 15125 130.4 168.3 201.5 
ruits, nuts, and vegetables 80.6 78.8 76.8 152.4 
Grain 54.1 13.0 150.5 17.2 
fish 30.8 29.8 41.9 76.4 
Alcoholic spirits and wines 68.6 53.0 79.8 61.3 
Socoa 35.2 32.9 34.6 45.9 
Meats, fats, and dairy products 47.4 32.3 36.1 32.9 
Tea 19.2 24.3 25.8 29.5 
Molasses, including inedible 13.7 15.0 38.9 20.9 
Spices BLESS 15.8 12.9 19.8 
mimanufactures 
Nonferrous metals 146.2 260.1 304.8 409.4 
Copper 34.9 80.5 148.2 182.7 
Tin bars, blocks and pigs 74.9 116.2 19.1 9.1- 
Aluminum, metal, plates, and bars 4.5 3.9 35.7 98.3 
Wood pulp 84.6 67.3 74.0 115.6 
Diamonds, cut but unset 23.2 22.6 25.1 46.2 
Gas and fuel oil 19.3 22.3 37.4 55.3 
Sawed lumber 15.4 27.5 46.0 51.8 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed 57.0 36.4 17.3 20.2 
Leather 9.5 8.2 13:1 23.0 
Ethyl alcohol ——— — 8.7 19.1 
Sodium nitrate for fertilizer 10.5 11.5 15.9 18.6 
nished manufactures 
Paper and manufactures 120.0 135.3 139.6 157.5 
Clocks and watches 9.2 13.7 38.7 59.8 
Textiles and manufactures 
Burlaps 35.0 41.6: 44.5 65.4 
Cotton manufactures 42.5 28.7 9.0 33.6 
Wool manufactures 20.2 19.0 13.9 18.8 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manutactures 26.8 18.8 7.9 7.9 
Leather manufactures 9.4 4.4 8.7 17.9 
Machinery 18.5 11.6 37.3 27.6 
Menthol 1.0 1.0 2.9 5.0 
1.1 1.0 155.3 196.1 


ilitary imports 


The exports of the United States reflect 
e industrial character of the country, 
.4 percent of total exports in 1939 con- 
sting of finished manufactured goods. 
mi-manufactured goods accounted for 
.7 percent, so that of total exports 
.1 percent of goods involved a_ vari- 
le degree of industrial processing. Food- 
uffs made up 10 percent of total exports, 
hile crude materials such as raw cotton, 
af tobacco, crude petroleum and coal ac- 
yunted for 16.9 percent. 


Crude industrial materials represented 
the most important class of imported 
goods, amounting in 1939, to 32.7 percent 
of the total. Foodstuffs followed with 28.5 
percent. Semi-manufactured goods consti- 
tuted 21.4 percent, while our imports of 
finished manufactured goods amounted to 
19.3 percent of the total. The industrial 
character of our exports was accentuated 
by the war. Table VI presents a breakdown 
of United States trade by economic classes 
of goods exported and imported. 
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Exports of U. S. merchandise 
Crude materials 
Foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 


Finished manufactures, excluding military 


Military equipment 
Imports for consumption 
Crude materials 
Foodstufis 
Semimanufactures 


Finished manufactures, excluding military 


Military equipment 


Tables VII and VIII list the principal for- 
eign markets for United States exports and 
the leading sources of American imports 


TABLE VII 


The Ten Best Customers of the 


United States 
4th quarter 1945 and 1936-38 average 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Average Monthly U. S. Exports 


4th quart, 1945 1936-38 av. 
Millions Millions 
: of of 
Country dollars Rank dollars _Rank 
TCU ONS AoSppaneens 93.9 1 37.8 2 
EAN COisrrieto cts eck viele acais 57.0 2 11.9 4 
‘United Kingdom...... 49.6 3 41.6 1 
(Us ORS A ees ea 37.6 4 41 17 
MIGXIGO Nie csaielsc sieu ace 30.7 5 6.9 6 
Brazipete nt ticctis ie ss 21.4 6 5.0 15 
MOL raat ia Sais eis s6's)5 20.6 7 5.4 14 
CUDAT iat sea’ es 18.5 8 6.6 9 
BeIBIWM see... cs ees 03 17.9 9 6.4 12 
OLA Gaer Mecetsct inves 15.9 10 2.0 21 
JES. Ae ee 20.4 3 
GOKMANY si.) ..s.0.cie2 oi 3 9.3 5 
Netherlands......... 12.5 6.8 7 
Argentina........... Ss os 6.6 8 
British South Africa.. © 12.4 6.5 10 


U. S. FOREIGN INVESTMENTS—Before the 
First World War the United States was a 
debtor nation on capital account; foreign 
investments in the United States exceeded 
United States investments abroad by $3.7 
billions in 1914. World War I, however, 
completely changed this condition and by 
the end of 1919, United States investments 
abroad exceeded foreign investments in 
the United States by approximately $3.7 
billion. As a result of the great expansion 
of American foreign investments during 
the thirties, our net creditor position, ex- 
cluding’ war debts, stood at $8.8 billion in 


re = ry, [2  -=T. 


“TABLE VI 


Merchandise Trade by Economic Class 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1936-38 1939-41 1942-44 
average average average 
2,925 4,026 11,669 
669 457 545 
306 352 1,473 
519 757 1,035 
1,378 1,946 3,895 
53 515 4,721 
2,461 2,680 3,346 
760 1,044 1,052 
720 622 997 
503 590 674 
4717 423 467 

1 1 155 


- 


4 


during the period 1936-38 and for the 1 
quarter of 1945. 


, 


TABLE VIII 


The Ten Largest Suppliers of 
United States Needs 
4th quarter 1945 and 1936-38 average 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. — 


: 


Average Monthly U. 5S. Import 


4th quart. 1945 1936-38 av, 
Millions Millions ; 
of of 

Country dollars Rank dollars Rank 
Ganadaiiss \.cncaee 75.7 1 23.7 1 
Brazil 495 -h cue 24.5 2 8.9 7 
Argentina........... 18.7 3 6.8 5 
Moexicon Se coces 17.7 4 4.4 15 
Cuba; coronene 15.7 5 10.6 5 
Wndliasesec «ox tcaeen 13.4 6 6.2 12 
British South Africa.. 12.1 jj 1.3 29 
Switzerland.......... 11.8 8 2.0 24 
Austialia cc. s 11.3 9 vail 23 
SWOdON sa sceeeinn. 9.9 10 4.2 16 
British Malaya......, 1.9 14.5 2 
United Kingdom...... 6.9 14.5 3 
Japaliec secs ns te ee 14.0 4 
Philippines.......... 73 8.9 6 
Netherlands E. Indies. 2 7.0 8 
Germanys civecmc ore oes 6.6 10 


1930 as compared with $3.7 billion in 191: 

Foreign holdings in the United State 
on the other hand, increased tremendous! 
during the period 1933-39. Foreign cap: 
tal, seeking safety from possible currenc 
devaluation and the uncertainties of wa 
sought refuge through conversion into do 
lar holdings. Short-term dollar holdings « 
foreigners increased $2.8 billion betwee 
1933 and 1939, while foreign holdings « 
American securities largely purchased 3 
the stock market, increased by $1.4 billiot 
At the end of 1939, the net creditor positio 
of the U. S. had declined to $1.8 Dillio: 


Sé 
Hs 4 
dollar balances by foreign coun- 

e IX shows the international 

nt position of the United States, 
eptember 1944. Since there has been 
‘ease in foreign short-term holdings 
United States since September 1944, 
obable that the net debtor position 
country at the beginning of 1946 
somewhat larger than the $1.2 billion 


. TABLE IX 


nternational Investment Position of the 


United States, September 1944 
¥ (in billions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


a 


Direct 

‘Foreign dollar bonds 
_ Miscellaneous private 
-U. S. Government 


I eae set oda es scion oleae 3 
Bei cola. wesiniss 2 oie pj aes ene 2 
fotal Short-term.......5--.escecssceeccceeceeee “) 
BAW ASSOLS tas ince v < aia oles. .oye vieiare eleieininin cic ovo = 11.1 
bilities (Foreign investments in the U. S.): 
ong-term: 
er te eens le aie aie cidis wesc meinre male's 2.2 
Preferred and common stocks........------++- 7M | 
Corporate and government bonds..........---- J 
Miscellaneous. .........--seeeeceeecer ee erere 6 
Total long-term.......--.-+eeeerereee eee ees eee Oe 
Short-term: 
BPrivate i 5... one c een cee sere eee nec ere es 2.8 
TTT) acd be pip ob Boonen boboean dooumnne ons Shes 
Total short-term.........-...2ccs-eeeeceeeeeres 6.1 
Be ML ALINE Si fe acts eee iniele 2, ,orn\eie =15'01'= ¢.67siefe/eiewisie 12.3 
t creditor (++) or debtor (—) position of the U. S.: 
On long-term account........-...--+++-+eesee-+ +4.4 
On short-term account..........-.--+++-eee sees —5.6 
—1.2 


E pOsition....... 2+. 22. rece sees e eee c crete tenets 


These increased foreign holdings do not 
present permanent investments in this 
uuntry. They represent funds which were 
nt here for safekeeping, capital that fled 
cause of fear of war and devaluation. The 
id of the war found Europe devastated 
id hungry, needing billions of dollars 


la 


sequently, will shortly be drawn up 
pay for American exports. ' 


INTERNATIONAL BANK—Foreign 
mands for reconstruction during the p 
war period are expected to be so great t 
accumulated foreign holdings will f 
short of what will be required. To ov 


been established and the lending power 
of existing agencies has been increased. 
The capital and lending power of the 


Export-Import Bank was increased to $3.5 — 


billions in July 1945 and the Bank ha 
outstanding foreign commitments of $1. 
billion at the end of 1945. The Presiden 
has recommended to Congress that the 


Bank’s lending power be increased by an 


additional $1.25 billion. 


TABLE X 


Percentage Distribution of Voting Power 
and Subscriptions to the International 
Bank 


Source; Federal Reserve Board. 


Total subscription 
Intern’l Millions Percent 


Bank of $ of total — 

United States.......... rye 3,175 41.4 
United Kingdom........ 15.4 1,300 17.0 
Chinas cman covey sw te 7.3 600 7.8 
FRANCA Essie ccc ste am. 5:5 450 5.9 
Indiat once eteaaar eae. 4.9 400 5.2 
Canadatmeiasomariacices- + 4.1 325 4.2 
Netherlands...........- B20) 275 3.6 
Belgian ecient oni 2.9 225 2.9 
Latin America, total..... 8.0 288 3.8 
Other countries......... 11.4 ’ 632 8.2 

[felt hard aie skHose non 100.0 7,670 100.0 


In addition, the United States has 
joined with 33 other countries to establish 
an International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. This was one of the 
institutions created under the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, of 1944. The Bank has 
an authorized capital of $10 billion to 
which each member nation must sub- 
scribe. The Bank’s transactions are lim- 
ited to its unimpaired subscribed capital, 
reserves, and surplus, 


At present, the total subscription to the 
capital of the Bank is $7.6 billion, of 
which $3.175 billion represents the sub- 
scription of this country. The United States 
has subscribed 41.78 percent of the Bank’s 
total capital and holds 37.87 percent of its 


vo 
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voting control. The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, which participated in the 
Bretton Woods conferences, has not joined 
either the Bank or the Monetary Fund. 


The Bank will supply capital to facili- 
tate the restoration and reconstruction of 
member countries devastated by war and 
the development of less advanced member 
countries. The Bank may operate in three 
different ways. It may make direct loans 
out of its own paid-in funds, make loans 
'out of funds raised by selling its own 
bonds, or guarantee loans made by private 
investors through ordinary investment 
channels. Since the paid-in funds will not 
exceed 20 percent of total subscriptions, it 
is expected that the operations of the Bank 
will consist largely of guaranteeing loans 
made through usual investment channels 
and of making loans with funds obtained 
through the sale of its own obligations. 
The loans guaranteed by the Bank will be 
floated, for the most part, in this country. 
Moreover, since the United States appears 
to be the most abundant source of invest- 
ment capital, sales of the Bank’s obliga- 
tion will be largely carried out in this 
country. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE—One of the most 
obvious differences between foreign and 
ordinary domestic trade is the fact that 
the buyer and seller use different currency 
units. The United States exporter wants 
payments in dollars; the Brazilian importer 
uses cruzeiros in making his purchases and 
sales. The price which the American im- 
porter pays for the foreign currency is 
called the rate of exchange. Like all prices, 
exchange rates are determined by the 
forces of supply and demand, American 
importers offer dollars to the banks in 
order to obtain foreign purchasing power. 
Consequently, importers and those who are 
making foreign payments, such as tourists 
traveling abroad, persons sending funds to 
relatives in foreign countries, and business- 
men paying premiums to insurance com- 
panies abroad, create a demand for foreign 
currencies. Exporters selling to foreign 
buyers, motion picture companies receiving 
royalties on films exhibited abroad and in- 
vestors receiving interest on foreign invest- 


ments, create the supply of foreign cur-— 


rencies since the foreign debtor must offer 
his own currency to obtain the dollars 
with which to make payment to the Ameri- 
can creditor. 


A world picture of total supply of and 
demand for dollars over a period of a year 
is presented by the annual summary of our 
international balance of accounts which 
appears in Table XI, 


TRADE AGREEMENTS—The economic war- 
fare of the thirties brought economic dis- 
tress to all of the nations of the world— 
to those imposing the trade restrictions as 


FO eg ey ee ete) ee eee ee ee ee ee a ee ow oe ee a a 
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well as those against whom the restri 
tions were aimed. This economic warfa1 
was one of the most potent causes of th 
Second World War. 7 


The realization of this truth has hac 
important results in planning for the post- 
war period. The United States has take 
the lead in proposing the renunciation 0 
economic warfare and a cooperative ap: 
proach to the restoration of world trad 
and prosperity. The American plan include: 
the scaling down of tariffs through agree= 
ments with other countries under our 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program 
commitments on the part of the nations 
of the world to eliminate trade restriction 
and interferences of all kinds; forma- 
tion of an International Trade Organiza 
tion as an adjunct of the United Nations; 
the Monetary Fund, established under the 
Bretton Woods agreements, to promot 
and encourage international trade by in- 
suring stability of exchange rates and by 
making available supplies of scarce cur- 
rencies; a loan program to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of the 
countries of the world and to assist im- 
portant trading nations such as the United 
Kingdom and France at a time when their 
international position is likely to be weak 
because of their tremendous need of im- 
ports and their inability to provide through 
exports the credits required to finance their 
imports. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was originally passed in 1934 and was ex- 
tended in 1945 for a two-year period 
Under the provisions of the Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to seek concessions 
from foreign countries for American trade 
and commerce in return for similar con- 
cessions granted their products by the 
United States. The President has the 
power to increase or decrease tariff rates 
(under the 1945 extension, those in effect 
on January 1, 1945) by 50 percent. He may 
not, however, transfer goods from the duti- 
able to the free list nor vice versa. Since 
1934, reciprocal trade agreements have 
been concluded with 28 countries, wit 
whom we did 65 percent of our norma 
foreign trade, and which include eight of! 
our ten best customers in 1937. The effec. 
tiveness of the Act in promoting interna: 
tional trade and creating domestic employ 
ment is difficult to gauge because of th 
outbreak of the World War in 1939. How 
ever, between the years 1934-35 and 1938. 
39 our exports to trade agreements coun 
tries rose by 63 percent, while our export 
to non-trade agreements countries rose b 
only 32 percent, Our imports from agree 
ment countries increased by 22 percen 
and our imports from non-agreemen 
countries by only 13 percent. The countrie 
with which reciprocal trade agreement 
have been effected are listed in Table XI 


aah se TABLE XI PAE Mg 
_ International Transactions of the United States, 1945 pa 
: (in millions of dollars) Weave: 
: ; va 
v ¥ 
t U. Ss. : 
oo Private Govraiens Total ey 
sipts: 
fe: and services: ‘ 
H So.) os) sete SAS RE ASS ete Soir er on rete 9 “3 
“Ancome on investments. .............0000scessceeeeeeeeeeeeeenes ia ie 19828 + 
Mee re ee, 558 se a 
A Peccds and Fale Rane wine sie wenns sense 2 ease aren twneewsenans 1,015 1,573 
‘otal g BORMICES a cmretey chops <class oie © 8 FeSpSeeE Senter 4,490 8,426 12,917 
SESE SS eee bial ne naa een oan "70 1,805 1,87 
ong-term capital: | : 8 
‘Movements of U. S. capital invested abroad... .........2....0202005 272 76 348 
_ Movements Grioreion capital msUPSinck oc ce. 5 Se sn ee eee we wets 30 30 
RR TTRG ADI AN Cae sven soy nansune soon seseenneenangeert- 303 "76 379 
SE ae rag wren Se hciwnle ain.x'aip)c Sein nee anne 4,863 10,308 15,171 
yments: 
ia and services: 
NE ae ne nla vox vawee « com eRee 
MRBEIIETONLIGNOSTINENUS. onc oo oa. esas sen can sicuads vec ane aeicicnee ate meet ae a 
bs Sh) TIS en eay le hea Benes 43502 gee eons oe 513 1,863 2,376 
Fotal goods and Services.~..........2...ceccee ee ee eee ee eee ere ner ees 3,588 5,143 8,731 
i OS ae eens eG ae ge. 595 5,544 6,13 
_ong-term capital: : : ; 
Movements of U. S. capital invested abroad.......... Ae Lees 224 1,803 2,02) 
Movements of foreign capital invested in U. S.............-.-.------ 129 ie : a3 129 : 
| a BGS A se aie 353 1,803 2,156 
ER 85 gh oI E Fg a an ab Gorn. nn sd onpey 4,536 12,490 17,026 
sess of receipts (++) or payments (—): = 
© Sq CAVED yang Me, Sel i tie ee, AOE - +902 +3,283 +4185 é 
| lsuodl GRAS EiRStee oseee Sack a eA Seer hoe —524 —3,739 —4.263 9 
Niet goods and services and unilateral transfers...........----+-+++++- +378 —455 ag 
Mong-term capital. ........-...---.ee eee ecc cere eet eeee en eeec ees —51 —1,727 —1,778 
BEG ACHORS ee Eo clot eile nin eleiale/tnie pun wisrcislenctiaveleeees enue +327 —2,182 —1,855 
+ flow of funds on gold and short-term capital account: 
Net gold movement.............--.----eeeeesee tere cee etre rteeeees | senna +506 +506 
Net movement of U. S. short-term capital abroad..........-...---.++- —4g +95 +47 
Net movement of foreign short-term capital in U. S.......--.---..--+-- +408 ‘  +1,029 +1,437 =i 
tinflow (+1) or outflow (—)......-----sese cece eres ener este erence ees +360 +1,631 =1,991 14 
Metretoriiccion se een eso encase fie eta est ewe meiret cl Seer ale Reheleiletg —136 : 


TABLE XIl 
U. S. Trade Agreements Signed! 


eee ee ee _ e 


Country Signed Effective Country Signed Effective 
BR Ie. aio Savane Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 Bouadon.tiscastechisann:- «22 Aug. 6, 1938} Oct. 23, 1938 
wd) Sach Se eer Feb. 2,1935} Jan. 1, 1936 United Kingdom..........- Nov. 17, 1938} Jan. 1, 1939 
Igium (and Luxemburg). .| Feb. 27, 1935 May 1, 1935 Canada (second agreement). Nov. 17, 1938) Jan. 1, 1939 
Ls aoe eee Mar. 28, 1935} June 3,1935 | Turkey............+.+-+-- Apr. 1, 1939] May 5, 1939 
U0 Sa ee eee May 25, 1935] Aug. 5, 1935 Venezuela an-.85- 0 Nov. 6, 1939] Dec. 16, 1939 
PDI ese ae At nots Sept. 13, 1935] May 20, 1936 Cuba (first supplementary 
nada (superseded)...... Nov. 15,1935] Jan. 1, 1936 agreement)............- Dec. 18, 1939} Dec. 23, 1939 
(ORT Ce gee eee tose Dec. 18, 1935] Mar. 2, 1936 Canada(supplementary fox- 

e Netherlands........-.. Dec. 20, 1935] Feb. 1, 1936 fur agreement) 4........ Dec. 13, 1940} Dec. 20, 1940 
RIZOHANG' hese «loo = s\n" Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 Argentitidicn ia. t-2 tsi eter Oct. 14, 1941] Nov. 15, 1941 
JERE de drone tones Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 Cuba (second supplemen- 
POT Aen acim shelstn geo Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 tary agreement)......... Dec. 23,1941] Jan. 5, 1942 
RACGP emer iain 6 ave atp stints May 6, 1936 | June 15, 1936 Perthapere stecrcicciticivree alevelere. + May 7, 1942] July 29, 1942 
and........ Por aera May 18, 1936] Nov. 2, 1936 Unepuayiceretce neice July 21,1942} Jan. 1, 1943 
ST ee mete Nov. 28, 1936} Aug. 2, 1937 INEXI COM sara a iairessi ciate osacetesver Dec. 23, 1942| Jan. 30, 1943 
BalvadOM....¢.0-.2-- = 2) Feb. 19, 1937] May 31, 1937 [rane eat don wesiadon 4 Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
echoslovakia?........-- Mar. 7, 1938] Apr. 16, 1938 Heelandicssccaeneeceee = aks Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
8The operation of this agreement was suspended 


iNegotiations are in progress with Paraguay; ne- 
tiations with Bolivia are inactive. ; as of Apr. 22, 1939. F 
2The duty concessions and certain other provisions 4This replaced a previous supplementary agree- 


this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. ment relating to fox furs, signed on Dec, 30, 1939. 
1938. 
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¥ TABLE XIll 


Percentage Distribution of Voting Power 
and International Monetary Fund 
Quotas of Member Countries 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Amount Percent 
Intern’l (millions 0 
fund of $) total 

United States........... 33.1 2,750 37.2 
United Kingdom........ 15.8 1,300 17.6 
HINA Me ere sosete <n.si site's 6.9 550 74 
LANCE a eres ciatsais.e!els\> © 5.7 450 6.1 
PRGA Sees Actetelacle isi cet’ « Lgl 400 5.4 
Gattada serve carrer. ako sss 3.9 300 41 
Netherlands............ 3.6 275 oF 
Belgismiantc ss <isin te 3.0 225 3.0 
Latin America, total.... . 10.7 469.5 6.3 
Other countries......... 12.3 678 9.1 
Mota eceretartetecctsieiars'e 00.5 100.0 T3975 100.0 
BRETTON WOODS MONETARY FUND. 


The Monetary Fund was established to 
promote world trade by insuring the sta- 
bility of foreign exchange rates. Exchange 
instability had made international trade 
difficult during the thirties. Member na- 
tions under the agreement are bound to 
maintain stable exchange rates and may 
not use exchange depreciation as a com- 
petitive weapon in seeking to expand for- 
eign markets for their products. No appre- 
ciable change in the exchange value of its 
currency may be made by a member na- 
tion without the approval of the Fund, 
and the Fund’s approval will not be given 


- had so greatly hampered trade during 


re =~ VW, = an Sis om 


unless the change in value is necessary U 
correct a fundamental maladjustment in 
nation’s international economic position 
In addition, the Fund provides for thi 
elimination of exchange controls whick 


thirties. During a transitional period 
five years, however, exchange controls mi 
be retained, provided they are administer 
so as to avoid discrimination against a 
particular member country. 


At present, 39 nations are members 0 
the Monetary Fund and their subscription 
total approximately $7.4 _ billions. Le 
United States’ subscription is $2.75 bil- 
lions, which represents 37.2 percent of the 
total subscription and this country ex- 
ercises 33.1 percent of the voting control 
of the Fund. The Fund is essentially a pool 
of the world’s currencies and exchange 
rates are stabilized by the Fund’s readiness 
to make available the desired currency 
another nation in return for a country’s 
own currency at a fixed rate. Safeguards 
are provided in the Fund agreement tc 
guard against the depletion of the Fund’ 
supply of a currency which may become 
scarce—that is, a currency the world de: 
mand for which exceeds the available sup- 
ply. The Fund has not as yet begun opera: 
tions and initial exchange rates have noi 
been established. Table XIII lists the sub: 
scription and voting power of member na; 
tions of the Fund and Table XIV foreigr 
exchange rates from 1937 to 1946 as re- 
ported by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


is TABLE XIV 
Foreign Exchange Rates (in United States cents) 

United Germany Nether- China 

Kingdom France (reichs- Italy Sweden lands Canada Argentina* Brazil Japan (Shangha 

(pound) (franc) mark) (ira) (krona) (guider) (dollar) (peso) (cruzeiro) (yen) yuan) 
1937 494.40 4.05 40.20 5.26 25.49 55.05 100.00 32.96 6.20 28.79 29.61 
1938 488.94 2.89 40.16 5.26 25.20 55.01 99.42 32.60 eee 28.45 21.36 
1939 443.54 2.51 40.06 5.20 23.99 53.34 96.02 30.85 5.12 25.96 11.88 
1940 383.00 2.08 40.02 5.04 23.80 53.13 85.14 29.77 §.02 23.44 6.00 
1941 403.18 aces 39.97 5.07 23.83 sera 87.35 29.77 5.07 23.44 5.31 
1942 403.50 ween Baar tan 88.38 29.77 5.14 ee  tefaea 
1943 403.50 89.98 29.77 5.13 
1944 rhe ae coe 89.85 29.77 §.15 
1945 403.02 1.97 37.93 90.49 29.77 5.18 

June 403.37 84 100.00+ 44 23.85 37.79 90.60 29.77 5.19 100.00+ ft 


*Official rate. {No commercial trading. Rates quoted are those of U. S. Commercial Company; in rman; 
trading only in American Zone of Occupation. 43,280,000. plore es a 
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p 
n 1946, the unions pressed their de- 

ds, held down during the war under 
| wage stabilization program. They 
ght to recoup losses in take-home pay 
sasioned by the decline in overtime. 
fikes swept basic industries in the first 
ff of the year, filtering through the rest 
‘the economy. Many settlements were 
sieved only by government intervention. 


The same release from wartime pressure 
iubled the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
fions and the American Federation of 
oor to resume jurisdictional warfare. 
*m all these labor disturbances legisla- 
mn regulating some aspects of union ac- 
ity was encouraged for the first time in 
lecade. 


, Union Demands and Strikes 


Barly 1946 found 200,000 members of the 
ited Automobile Workers, CIO, on strike 
uinst General Motors. The strike began 

November 21, 1945 and did not end 
til March 18, 1946. A _ fact-finding 
ard, appointed by President Truman, on 
qQuary 10, 1946, recommended a wage in- 
ase of 1914 cents an hour or about 1744 
‘cent, against the UAW demand of 30 
“cent. On January 28, 1946, the Secre- 
y of Labor designated a special mediator 
4d final settlement, accepted by the 
ion on March 13, resulted in a 1844 cent 
srease. 


4 30 percent increase thereafter became 
-eneral demand. The United Steelworkers 
America, CIO, walked out on January 
1946, asking a $2 a day wage increase. 
rgest strike in the history of the coun- 
-, it involved 750,000 workers and directly 
ected 1,200 plants. On January 17, 1946, 
ssident Truman, hoping to avert the 
ike, had proposed a wage increase of 
Y, cents per hour as the basis of settle- 
nt; this was accepted by the union but 
> industry replied that existing OPA 
ling prices did not permit the increases. 
| February 15, 1946, the union and the 
ited States Steel Corporation agreed to 
wage increase of 1814 cents per hour, 
th an average increase in ceiling price of 
per ton, which was announced simulta- 
ously with a revised national wage-price 
licy. 
In the electrical industry 200,000 electri- 
_workers, members of the United Elec- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
1erica, CIO, struck for a $2 a day in- 
ase in 75 plants of the General Electric 
mpany, the Westinghouse Electric and 
mufacturing Company, and the electri- 
divisions of General Motors Corpora- 
n. The strike at General Motors was 
+led on February 9, 1946, on the basis of 
1814 cents per hour increase, while the 
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company’s automotive employees were still 
demanding 19% cents per hour. The strikes 
at General Electric and Westinghouse were 
long continued, even after conciliators ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor at- 
tempted to mediate. After 115 days, the 
union accepted 18 cents. 


The wage increase pattern of 1814 cents 
an hour was accepted by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board (successor to the War Labor 
Board) as an approvable standard; such 
increases were permitted to serve as a basis 
for price relief from OPA. Throughout all 
these strikes, the link between wages and 
prices was underscored by industry, and 
the resulting pattern of permissible in- 
creases was generally applied to other in- 
dustries. 


In April, John L. Lewis opened negotia- 
tions with the coal operators for a renewal 
of the AFL United Mine Workers’ contract, 
but presented no specific demands. Adopt- 
ing a new tack, the miners’ chief called on 
the coal operators to accept the principle 
of an employee welfare fund, after which 
he would then proceed to bargain as to 
details. On the refusal of the operators, the 
coal mines were struck, leading to govern- 
ment seizure. A contract negotiated he- 
tween the government and the union 
granted the Lewis demands. The coal 
mines remained in. the hands of the gov- 
ernment until the operators would agree to 
assume the obligations of the agreement. 


In May, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, both independent, went 
out on strike, the central issue revolving 
around working rules. President Truman’s 
denunciation of the unions and his de- 
mand for drastic anti-labor legislation led 
to the calling off of the strike which had 
thrown the railroads into confusion. 


For the most part, the AFL negotiated 
quietly, avoiding strikes, its members de- 
riving the benefits of the general 18% 
cents pattern. In September, however, the 
AFL found itself involved in two major 
strikes, that of the Seafarers’ International 
Union and Local 807 of the Teamsters 
Union in New York. The SIU had obtained 
agreement from the employers to grant 
wage increases higher than those won by 
the National Maritime Union earlier in the 
year; but the Wage Stabilization Board re- 
fused approval on the ground that the in- 
creases would lead to a “second round” of 
wage demands, thus heightening the infla- 
tionary pressure. The effect of the two 
transportation strikes was to cripple the 
movement of goods and seriously curtail 
industrial and business operations, In the 
end, however, the government amended its 
wage stabilization policy and approved the 
seamen’s demands. 


wes) ae eS 


Union Factionalism 


continued to widen during 1946. The con- 
traction of war industries encouraged both 
the AFL and the CIO to intensify their 
jurisdictional disputes. Announcement of a 
southern organization drive by the CIO 
was met by the launching of an AFL cam- 
paign in the same territory. John L. Lewis’s 


return to the AFL was generally believed to 


portend an anti-CIO drive by the Federa- 
tion. 


Many CIO unions were torn by factional 
fights between rightwingers and alleged 
followers of the Communist Party line 
which had changed with the expulsion of 
Earl Browder from party leadership and 
the return of William Z. Foster. President 
of the CIO’s United Furniture Workers re- 
signed on the ground that the union had 
fallen under communist domination; simi- 
far controversies arose in the United Shoe 
Workers, the Shipyard Workers, the Coke 
and Chemical Workers, the National Mari- 
time Union, the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. In the United Electrical Workers, 
an opposition group was organized to op- 
pose the fellow traveler leadership. 


The AFL’s internal difficulties continued 
to result from jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween AFL internationals. As a result, the 
AFL lost the Amalgamated Lithographers 
and the Brewery Workers to the CIO. Simi- 
larly, the International Association of Ma- 
chinists withdrew from the AFL but re- 
mained independent. 


Court Decisions 


While there were no startling decisions, 
two cases did attract considerable atten- 
tion: 

1. Foremen’s unionization under the 
Wagner Act. The Sixth Circuit Court on 
August 12, 1946, sustained NLRB’s decision 
in the Packard case which held that em- 
ployers must bargain with foremen’s 
unions. 


2. Veterans’ superseniority. On May 27, 
1946 the Supreme Court rejected the Selec- 
tive Service Administration’s interpreta- 
tion of the reemployment provisions of the 
Selective Service Act. A veteran rehired 
after his discharge from the armed forces 
resumes seniority at the “precise point he 


Terms Used in 


ARBITRATION—Referring disputes be- 
tween employers and employees to the 
binding decision of impartial referees, arbi- 
trators, or umpires, 

BARGAINING UNIT—A group of em- 
ployees composed of workers in a single 
craft, plant, company, area, or industry 
for purpose of bargaining collectively with 
their employer or employers. Such units 


The rift between the AFL and the CIO” 


Information Please Alr 


STR 
would have occupied had he kept his pos 
tion continuously during the war.” Sele 
tive Service had argued that the vetere 
must be retained for one year without re 
gard to the seniority rights of other en 
ployees. ’ 


Legislation 


Labor’s position on the legislative from 
was seriously weakened in 1946. Restrictiv 
legislation of a permanent character—a 
distinguished from the emergency Wa 
Labor Disputes Act—was enacted. The Le 
Act, directed at the featherbedding prac 
tised by James C. Petrillo’s American Fe 
eration of Musicians, became law on Apri 
16, 1946. The Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Ac 
intended to curb certain activities of 7 
Teamsters Union, became law on July ¢ 
1946. g 


Major restrictions on labor unions wer 
enacted by Congress in the Case Bill b 
were vetoed by President Truman. The bi 
called for a cooling-off period befor 
strikes; compulsory bargaining by union 
as well as employers; use of employee wel 
fare funds for specified purposes and unde 
joint employer-union control; permittin 
damage suits for violation of a collectiv 
bargaining agreement by either manage 
ment or the union; issuance of injunction 
for misconduct during strikes and denié 
of Wagner Act rights to offenders; outlaw 
ing of secondary boycotts; and exclusion c 
supervisors from the protection of th 
Wagner Act. The President vetoed this leg 
islation and urged, instead, enactment ¢ 
emergency legislation permitting govern 
ment seizure of struck plants and th 
drafting of strikers who refused to retur 
to work. In addition, the President calle 
for a six-month period in which Congres 
would have the opportunity to study pel 
manent legislation. : 


Pro-labor legislation suffered Congres 
sional defeat. Bills to amend the Fa’ 
Labor Standards Act, increasing minimui 
wages, and to establish a Fair Employmer 
Practices Committee died in committe 
Labor’s major legislative defeat was i 
failure to maintain an unimpaired OPA, : 
a result of which its real take-home pa 
despite the successful strikes, took a fu 
ther cut in addition to the losses due 1 
reduction in overtime. 


Labor Relations 


may be determined by traditional groupir 
of workers, or by NLRB or a state lab 
relations board. 


BOYCOTT—A concerted effort by 
union to withhold or induce others - 
withhold the purchase of goods or servic 
of an employer involved in a labor disput 
Secondary boycotts generally apply 
union efforts to induce parties not direct 


[ in a labor dispute to refrain from 
ng the employer with whom the 


m has a labor dispute. ; 
SRTIFICATION—An official order of 


‘National Labor Relations Board, the 
Dnal Mediation Board, or a state labor 
lions board specifying that a union is 
‘from employer domination, includes a 
ority of the employees in an appropri- 
init in its membership, and is author- 
to act as the collective bargaining 
.t for all the employees in the unit. 


HECKOFF—Employer deduction of 
en dues from the pay envelope of union 
nbers and payment of the funds to the 
en. 
LOSEN SHOP—An employer may hire 
> members of the contracting union 
must continue to remain members in 
H standing to keep their jobs. 
LOSED UNION—A union = which, 
sugh high initiation fees or restrictive 
abership rules, seeks to limit the size 
ss membership in order to protect their 
opportunities. (See Union shop.) 
OLLECTIVE BARGAINING—The proc- 
of negotiation between employer and 
5n for the purpose of reaching an 
=ement as to the terms and conditions 
-mployment for a specified period. 
OMPANY UNION—An employee organi- 
on whose membership is limited to the 
Jloyees of a single plant or company. 
: term is frequently used to denote a 
upany-dominated union, now illegal 
ler the Wagner Act. 


RAFT UNION—Jurisdiction limited to 
or several allied skilled trades. 


ISCRIMINATION—Unfair treatment of 
kers in matters affecting their em- 
yment status; usually applied to em- 
yer discrimination against union mem- 
3 under the National Labor Relations 
, or State Labor Relations Act. 


MPLOYEE WELFARE FUNDS—Funds 
sisting of employer or joint employer- 
ployee contributions based upon per- 
tage of payroll or number of units 
duced, used in behalf of union members 
health insurance, hospitalization, va- 
ions, disability, and retirement. Ad- 
istration of the fund may be by union, 
ployer, or jointly. 
FATHERBEDDING—Union work rules 
ich limit output or utilization of man- 
ver of machines. 

LLEGAL STRIKE—A work stoppage by 
ion members in violation of a no-strike 
use, or.one which has not been properly 
ed upon or authorized by the proper 
ion Officials. . 
URISDICTIONAL DISPUTE—A dispute 
ween two or more unions over the 
ht to organize the employees in a par- 
ular trade, industry or plant. 


LOCKOUT—A shutdown of operations by 


an employer to secure acceptance of his | 


terms or in protest against union demands. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP—Em- 
ployees who are union members at the 
time the contract is signed and those who 
subsequently join the union must continue 
their membership as a condition of con- 
Sam employment during the contract 

erm. 


MEDIATICN—The process of attempting 
to reach a settlement or an agreement 
through the efforts of an outside person or — 
peeney such as the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 

ce. 


OPEN SHOP—Union membership is not 
a condition of employment. 


PICKETING—Stationing one or more 
persons of a labor organization at the plant 
gates or shop doors of an employer during 
a labor dispute for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public generally and the em- 
ployees that a dispute exists, persuading 
workers to join or continue a strike, and 
preventing persons from entering or going 
to work. If large numbers participate in 
parading or walking up and down in 
front of the struck premises, this is known 
as mass picketing. 


SENIORITY—Job rights based on length 
of service; measured in relation to other 
employees, to a particular job or to em- 
ployment in a department, division, plant, 
or company. 


SHOP STEWARD—A person elected by 
the employees within a plant or depart- 
ment to represent them in the adjustment 
of grievances with the employer. 


STRIKE—A temporary work stoppage by 
employees as a form of economic pressure 
to enforce a demand for wage increases, 
improved working conditions, or to secure 
action on a grievance. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES—The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act defines these 
as: (1) Interference by employer with, re- 
straint, or coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their right to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. (2) Employer 
domination or interference with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or grant of financial or other 
support. (3) Discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment by an em- 
ployer in order to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization. (4) 
The discharge or discrimination of an 
employee who files charges or gives testi- 
mony under the Act. (5) Refusal to bargain 
collectively with the representatives of 
employees. 

UNION SECURITY—The closed or union 
shop or maintenance of membership. (See 
each term.) 


UNION SHOP—AIl employees after hiring 
or within a specified period must become 
and remain members of a union. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Insur- 
ance systems established by law in various 
states providing payment to workers who 
suffer physical injury during their course 
of employment, irrespective of carelessness 
of worker or negligence of employer. 


ment signed by an employee with his e1 
ployer as a condition of employment, & 


participate in any concerted action. SU 
contracts are now outlawed by the Nation 
Labor Relations Board under the terms 
the Wagner Act. 


Directory of Government Labor 
Agencies 


Department of Labor—Principal operating 
units are: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service, Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions, Women’s Bureau, 
Children’s Bureau. Principal offices—Labor 
Department Building, Constitution Avenue 
at 14th Street, Washington, D. C. Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 


1. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Acquires and 
distributes labor information and publishes 
the results of special studies on various 
aspects of the labor field, such as wages in 
different industries; effects of the war on 
employment, production, and labor condi- 
tions; productivity of labor and industry; 
and industrial relations. This information 
is issued in special bulletins and in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau main- 
tains eight Regional Offices throughout the 
country with its principal office in the 
Labor Department Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


2. Division of Labor Standards: Established in 
1934 to develop desirable labor standards 
in industrial practice, labor law adminis- 
tration and labor legislation, and to make 
specific recommendations concerning 
methods and measures designed to improve 
the working conditions and the economic 
position of wage earners. 


3. U. S. Conciliation Service: Under the Di- 
rector of Conciliation, Edgar L. Warren, 
the Conciliation Service operates 25 field 
offices in 21 states with its main office in 
the Department of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

4. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions: Enforce minimum wage and over- 
time pay requirements of Federal laws. 
(See Labor Legislation.) 


5. Women's Bureau: Charged with formulat- 
ing standards and policies for promoting 
the welfare of Wage-earning women, im- 
proving their working conditions, increas- 
ing their efficiency, and advancing their 
opportunities for profitable employment. 
Chief of the Women’s Bureau is Frieda 8. 
Miller, with offices in the Department of 
Labor Building, Washington, D. G, 


& 
6. Children's Bureau: To promote the heal 
educational opportunity, and welfare 

children through studies and reports, cor 
sultation service and principally by ac 
ministration of the child labor provisi 

of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The chit 
of the Children’s Bureau is Catherine 1 
Lenroot, with offices in the Department ¢ 
Labor Building, Washington, D. C. ; 


National Labor Relations Board—Princip: 
office—Rochambeau Building, 815 Cor 
neticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. ( 
Board consists of Paul M. Herzog, Chaii 
man, John M. Houston, and James J. Rej 
nolds, Jr. The Board maintains 22 Region: 
Offices. = 


National Wage Stabilization Board—A tri 
partite board consisting of employer, labc 
and public members, whose function is ¢ 
prevent inflationary increases in wage 
This control is exercised only indirectly 
without Board approval an employer + 
barred from using wage increases in an ar 
plication to OPA as a basis for an increas 
in the price ceiling. Pay reductions remai 
illegal under the Wage Stabilization Ac 
unless WSB approval is obtained. Penaltie 
for violation of WSB regulations inclué 
disallowance of all illegal wages for ta 
deduction purposes, thus subjecting em 
ployers to heavy financial losses. The Boar 
operates through 12 Regional Offices, wit 
its main office in the Labor Departmen 
Building, Constitution Avenue and 14t 
St., N. W., Washington, D. CG. Chairman ¢ 
the Board is W. Willard Wirtz. Stabilize 
tion of salaries is enforced by the Salar 
Stabilization Unit of the United State 
Treasury, located in the Bureau of Intern: 
Revenue Building, 12th St. and Constitu 
tion Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C, Th 
SSU maintains 14 District Offices wit 
Wilbur A. Gallahan at its head. | 


National Mediation Board—Composed c 
three members appointed by the Presiden 
not more than two of whom may belong t 
the same political party. The Board in 
vestigates disputes over representation an 
mediates disputes concerning changes i 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions 


proximately 29 million workers were 
ed in occupations in which unions 
organizing and obtaining written 
ments in 1945. Of these, approxi- 
14 million workers, or almost 48 
mt of those employed in private in- 
stry, were covered by union contracts. 
hough the total number decreased 
mewhat from 1944, the ratio of those 
ed by collective bargaining to the 
number employed increased slightly 
47 percent to about 48 percent. 


manufacturing industries, slightly 
67 percent (8 millions) of the produc- 


} 


Collective Bargaining and 
Union Recognition 


Membership of Leading American Labor Unions 


» a 3 » ? * 
Name of union Affiliation Date Numberofmembers 
+ mis 


sat ANY “7a 
tion wage earners were ‘employed unde 
union agreements during 1945 compared — 
with 65 percent in 1944. In nonmanu- 
facturing industries the workers cover 
by union agreements in 1945 constitu 
about 34 percent (5.8 millions) compared 
with about 33 percent in 1944. The typ 
of union recognition granted included 
closed shop, union shop with or without — 
preferential hiring of union members, 
maintenance of membership, preferential — 
hiring with no membership requirements, — 
and sole bargaining with no membership 

requirements, ee 


algamated GIOUMH DS WOEKORS: meee <acerec vcte see « apres e ans ziamsietoain'e clo 1946 300,000 iy 
algamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen............--.-+-+++++- AFL 1946 168,311 ee 
verican Federation of Musicians..  -...-.-.- 0-2. 0e0eeeeeeeetereesees AFL 1946 151,000 ee. 
<ery and Confectionery Workers’ International {UT Gy WS 2 ae See disc se cee AFL 1946 150,800 gross if 
stherhood of Locomotive Firemen ARGCENGINEMENG oo enn <6c00 ewe nines Ind. 1946 116,732 if 
stherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. ....-....+--+++++++ee0000+ AFL 1944 117,000 eg 
stherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers........-.-.-+++++-+ AFL 1946 §=181,380 a 
stherhood of Railroad Trainmen.. ...........-2- 0 eee ener cece eee e eres Ind. 1946 215,872 u 2a 
stherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks.............-eeeeseececeere AFL 1946 301,997 > aa 
ilding Service Employees’ International Union .........-.-+..+++++e+e000+ AFL 1946 133,000 ee 
rel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance............--.-+-++- AFL 1946 354,731 img 
lustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers... ...-- +e ee--00s cio 1946 200,000 represented ! 
ernational Association of Machinists.... .......-.-+- EEE AL acbad Ind. 1945 625,000 
ernational Brotherhood of Bilersna kus reise titeicis ciaxe sere ciate! ehaleieisele ak AFL 1944 337,000 
ernational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers AFL 1946 336,854 
ernational Brotherhood of Teamsters... ..-.- 2 - eee e eee reece retest AFL 1944 629,000 
ernational Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union......... AFL 1944 333,000 
ernational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union.......-----.+-+++srssereee+ AFL 1946 325,000 in good standing 2 
erhational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers..........-+++++++-+ clo 1946 125,000 in good standing @ 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers.........-----++++erceeecsteees Ind. 1946 204,000 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store Union ....--.--.-----+++++s00005 clo 1946 125,000 
MEN WOrKerS(UMON ath ac ca)s fok ce vee deen se se nent ee 2s vlereimaicinis cio 1946 400,000 represented 
ited Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters..  ..--...---++-++s0005 AFL 1946 201,000 
ited Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers. 7s caacic ee ClO 1945 891,840 4 
ited Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners........-+++++++++++rserrees AFL 1945 722,000 gross > 
ited Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers........+-++++++++eesseerees ClO 1945 700,000 represented 
PaHPNinGAWOIKelSec tice iew eifi- Se cist aeiysm a cinre sees = scsmmsmeriaets AFL 1946 600,000 in good standing ¢ 
ited Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers... ------ +++ ++ 00005 C10 1946 195,000 in good standing 7 

clo0 1946 725,308 8 


ited Steelworkers. . 


Subject to decline in shipbuilding industry. 
aMIembers do not lose good standing 


3Includes members exonerated from dues: on strike, 
‘Average for 1945. Membership lower at end of 1945. 


5All active members. 
SIncludes members exonerated from dues. 


till they are nine months in arrears in dues. 
on sick leave, in armed services. 


“Includes 4-5,000 who were out of work because of illness, etc. 
Excludes 61,200 exonerated members and 66,900 in armed forces. 
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it ‘Trend in Union Recognition in the United States 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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, 1941 

sible for union-agreement coverage: 
Number (in millions) 31 
Percent under agreement ~ 30 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
31 31 30% 29 
40 45 47 48 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Hionized workers under agreements 
_ providing for: 
Closed shop 
Union shop } ze 
Maintenance of membership 
Preferential hiring 
Other 


Total 


30 28 30 

} se 20 18 15 
15 20 27 29 
5 2 2 3 
35 28 25 23 
100 100 100 100 


Labor Organizations 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


.e American Federation of Labor was 
unded in 1881 as the Federation of Or- 
nized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
ited States and Canada, changing its 
ame in 1886. Its basic approach was to 
sanize workers by crafts and skills, rather 
an by geographical area as was the prac- 
e of the Knights of Labor which the AFL 
successful in replacing. The present 
sanizational structure is practically 
sntical with that set up under the lead- 
ship of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
sar Makers International Union. The AFL 
financed by per capita dues from each 
the affiliated international unions which 
2 autonomous, self-governing bodies. 
.e Federation, however, has authority 
fix the jurisdiction of its affiliated in- 
‘nationals, though it is not always able 
enforce decisions. Federation officers are 
ected by annual conventions. The govern- 
x body between conventions is the Ex- 
ative Council, elected by the convention. 


The AFI now consists of a little more 
an 100 international unions, claiming a 
smbership of approximately 7,400,000. Its 
incipal activities are to aid constituent 
ions in organizing and bargaining, to 
omote or oppose legislation, litigate test 
ses in court, watch interpretation and 
forcement of laws, represent its affiliates 
tripartite government agencies, and act 
- its membership in international 
dies. It also operates through city and 
ite federations, and through councils or 


departments of allied crafts. The AFL has 
refrained from tying itself up too closely 
with any political party or government ad- 
ministration. Most constituent AFL unions 
are craft unions although a number are in- 
dustrial. By extension into a number of 
industries some of the original craft unions 
have become mixed unions. The Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper 
Hangers of America, AFL, is an illustration 
of a craft union whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes building construction and main- 
tenance work in establishments in many 
industries. The address of the American 
Federation of Labor is 901 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICERS COUNCIL OF AFL—1946 


William Green President 

W.L. Hutcheson First Vice President 
Matthew Woll Second Vice President 
Joseph N. Weber Third Vice President 

G. M. Bugniazet Fourth Vice President 
Geo. M. Harrison Fifth Vice President 
Daniel J. Tobin Sixth Vice President 
Harry C. Bates Seventh Vice President 
W. D. Mahon Eighth Vice President 
Felix H. Knight Ninth Vice President 
W. C. Birthright Tenth Vice President 
W.C. Doherty Eleventh Vice President 
David Dubinsky Twelfth Vice President 
John L. Lewis Thirteenth Vice President 
Martin Durkin Secretary-Treasurer 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
sulted from a split in the American Fed- 
ution of Labor. In order to organize the 
ass production industries, leaders of the 
justrial unions within the AFL won 
proval at the Federation’s San Francisco 
nvention in 1934 of a resolution endors- 
> industrial unionism in the automo- 


> 
e, cement, aluminum, and other mass- 


production industries. Failure of the AFL 
to organize the mass-production industries 
finally brought on a crisis at the 1935 
convention at Atlantic City. Less than a 
month after this convention closed, led 
by John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and 
David Dubinsky, the United Mine Workers, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 


. 


Union, the United Textile Workers, the 
Oil Field, Gas and Refinery Workers, the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers founded the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. Other indus- 
trial unions shortly joined the Committee. 
In January, 1936, the Executive Council of 
the AFL ordered the CIO to dissolve and 
in August, upon its refusal to do so, sus- 
pended the ten unions. Disagreement on 
the desirability of reunification of labor 
led the ILGWU to return to the AFL, with 
John L. Lewis’ UMW following suit later. 

At present the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations includes more than 40 interna- 
tional unions with a claimed membership 
of 6,500,000. The CIO has emphasized legis- 
lation as an aid to organization and col- 


' lective bargaining drives. It has also formed 


a Political Action Committee whose chief 
purpose is to give systematic political sup- 
port to candidates seeking public Office 
whom it regards as pro-labor. 


The CIO is financed by per capita dues 
from each of the affiliated international 
unions which are autonomous, self-govern- 
ing bodies, as in the AFL. Unlike the AFL, 
however, the parent organization has 
greater influence over the decisions of the 
individual unions. The CIO is governed by 
a General Executive Board, consisting of 
a representative from each of the inter- 
national unions. A smaller body of officers 
is elected by the annual convention. CIO 
headquarters are located at 718 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS OF CIO—1946 


Philip Murray President 

R. J. Thomas Vice President 
Walter P. Reuther Vice President 
L. S. Buckmaster Vice President 
Joseph Curran Vice President 
Albert J. Fitzgerald Vice President 
John Green Vice President 
Allan S. Haywood Vice President 
Emil Rieve Vice President 


Frank Rosenblum 
James B. Carey 


Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS—TIt is generally esti- 
mated that 2,000,000 workers are organized 
in independent unions, many of them 
Operating only as company- or plant-wide 
unions. Some are loosely united in the 
Confederated Unions of America, whose 
central headquarters are located at 809 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
most important of the independents, how- 
ever, are organized much like the interna- 
tional unions of the AFL and CIO, some 
of them having withdrawn from the AFL. 

1. Railroad Brotherhoods. The most 
prominent of the railroad unions are the 
four independent train service unions, 
commonly referred to as the “Brother- 
hoods.” Labor organization in the railroads 
is predominantly along craft or occupa- 
tional lines. The “Big Four” unaffiliated 


Information Please Alman 


unions represent craft elements in 
industry. They include the Brotherhood 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineme 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Gra 
International Brotherhood of Locomoti 
Engineers, and the Order of Railway Co 
ductors of America. Membership figur 
for the “Big Four” unaffiliated unions 4 
as follows: Railway Conductors—36,3 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—116, 
732; Railroad Trainmen—215,872; Locomo 
tive Engineers—76,589. All told, howev: 
there are about 1,400,000 employees of 
Class 1 railroads and some 23 so-call 
standard railroad unions. All except abou 
70,000 employees are covered by uniol 
agreements, so that approximately 95 per 
cent were employed under contracts. : 


The railroad unions, except for the Ra’ 
road Trainmen and the Locomotive En 
neers, attempt some form of united actio: 
through the Railway Labor Executive 
Assn., which includes some AFL unions. 


2. International Association of Machin 
ists. The International Association of Ma 
chinists, claiming a membership of 625,00 
was formerly affiliated with the Americal 
Federation of Labor. After one withdrawa 
it was readmitted into the AFL during th 
1944 convention, but withdrew again i 
1946 as a result of a jurisdictional disput 
with the Brotherhood of Carpenters ani 
the Sheet Metal Workers International As 
sociation. IAM Hat. are at 9th St. and M 
Vernon Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. j 


3. Foreman’s Association of Americé 
Union membership of foremen received it 
impetus in the mass production industrie: 
The organization of supervisors became a: 
active issue after the effective organizatio 
of production workers by the newly or 
ganized industrial unions. In 1941, foreme 
from numerous Detroit automobile plant 
organized an independent union, th 
Foreman’s Association of America, whic 
later expanded its membership into othe 
industries and areas. FAA obtained a con 
tract from the Ford Motor Company i 
1943 but met with resistance from othe 
auto manufacturers. Organizational ac 
tivities were aided by the decision of tk 
National Labor Relations Board in 194 
holding that foremen were entitled 1 
bargain collectively under the Wagner Ac 
FAA claims a membership of 28,000 in 2 
locals. Its headquarters are located at 5! 
Barlum Tower, Detroit, Michigan, 


4. National Federation of Telephor 
Workers. Telephone workers, organized i 
local independent unions, formed the N: 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers i 
1939, now claiming about 150,000 member 
The Federation in 1946 examined the que: 
tion of affiliation with the AFL or CI 
and though it received a better offer fro 
the latter, it nevertheless decided to remai 
independent. Its national headquarters a: 
at 306 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


e Internal Revenue Code is the basic 
law of the Federal Government. Al- 
‘ough it provides for many types of taxes 
ch as gift, estate, manufacturers’ excise, 
"i uument, etc., its chief feature is the in- 
=-me tax, both individual and corporate, 


THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM 


Individual Taxes 


Individual tax rates for the calendar 
year 1946 are: normal tax at 3 percent, and 
surtax scaled from 17 percent to 88 percent 
in accordance with the tollowing table: 


Surtax net income 


Surtax rates 


PVOUROVED BA QUU. o phere ws soe ods ue chabeis 


17% of the surtax net income 


Over $2,000 but not over $4,000... $340 + 19% of excess over $2,000 
Over 4,000 “ *: = 6,000... 720 + 23% “ < “ 4,000 
Over 6,000 ‘“ <§ ~ 8,000... 1,180 + 27% “ ed a 6,000 
Over 8,000 “ ¥ a 10,000... 1,720 + 31% “ oe ee 8,000 
Over 10,000 “ s - ¥2,000... 2,340 + 35% “* op ‘e 10,000 
Over 12,000 “ by & 14,000... 3,040 + 40% “ se a 12,000 
Over 14,000 “ sf s 16,000... 3,840 + 44% ‘“ ss cs 14,000 
Over 16,000 “ Es “ 18,000... 4,720 + 47% “ iM a 16,000 
Over 18,000 “* & es 20,000... 5,660 + 50% “ iv st 18,000 
Over 20;000 “ ss «¢ 22,000... 6,660 + 538% “ . ae 20,000 
Over 22,000 “ ss . 26,000... 7,720 + 56% “ = of 22,000 
Over 26,000 “ ES * $2,000... 9,960 + 59% * si ag 26,000 
Over 32,000 “ 4 + 38,000... 13,500 + 62% “ re a 32,000 
Over 38,000 “ - i 44,000... 17,220 + 66% “ La © 38,000 
Over 44,000 “ ¥ sf 50,000... 21,180 + 69% “ id 44,000 
Over 50,000 “ AS oo 60,000... 25,320 + 72% “ % of 50,000 
Over 60,000 “ #3 “ 70,000... 32,520 + 75% “ o 5 60,000 
Over 70,000 “ a is 80,000... 40,020 + 78% “ 3 ef 70,000 
Over 80,000 “ sg be 90,000... 47,820 + 81% “ oi iF 80,000 
Over 90,000 “ es “ 100,000... 55,920 + 84% “ cy is 90,000 
Over 100,000 “ ee “ 150,000... 64,320 + 86% “ e <2 100,000 
Over 150,000 “ s “200,000. ..107,320 + 87% “ 3 ts 150,000 
OU SOUMUUTU i a eI ce acid oc eee 150,820 + 88% “ #2 «200,000 


|__| ee 


The total of normal tax and surtax is re- 
iced by 5 percent to give the actual tax 
ie. For example, if the normal tax and 
tax equal $100, the taxpayer will pay 
00 less 5 percent, or $95, not $100. 


(No individual need pay a total tax 
eater than 85.5 percent of his net in- 


me.) 


sductions: 

In computing taxable net income, the 
xpayer has the choice of using either 
e actual deductions incurred by him, 
ich as: interest, taxes, contributions, etc., 
the optional standard deduction. The 
ytional deduction is used in place of 
tual deductions and amounts to roughly 
} percent of the taxpayer’s income after 
isiness and employment expenses have 
en deducted. However, it may never ex- 


ed $500. 


emptions: 

The same exemptions are allowed in 
lculating both the normal tax and the 
rtax. The taxpayer is entitled to a $500 
emption for himself and each of his de- 
ndents, To claim someone as a depend- 
t+ you must furnish over half the money 
ent for his support, his taxable income 


must be less than $500, and he must he 
closely related to you. These are con- 
sidered “close’’ relatives: 

Son and daughter (including an adopted 
child), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 


Stepchild 

Son-in-law and daughter-in-law 

Parents, grandparents, etc. 

Stepfather and stepmother 

Father-in-law and mother-in-law 

Brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister 

Brother-in-law and sister-in-law 

Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but not 
if related to you only by marriage) 

The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $500 
exemption for normal tax and for surtax, 
whether on a separate or a joint return. 
But the husband may claim his wife’s $500 
exemption on his separate return if she has 
no income and is not claimed as a de- 
pendent by another taxpayer. 


How income tax is collected: 


To keep the collection of individual taxes 
on a current basis, two devices are used: 
(1) the withholding tax and (2) the 
declaration and payment of estimated tax. 
Withholding simply makes employers 
agents of the government in collecting 
taxes from employees. Through the use 


of withholding tables, the tax on an em- 
ployee’s salary is roughly calculated. A 
proportionate amount of the tax is then 
deducted from each payment of salary to 
the employee. If at the end of the year, it 
appears that too much has been withheld, 
the employee gets a tax refund; if not 
enough has been withheld, the employee 
sends in the difference with his tax return. 


Since the wage withholding method 
doesn’t place on a current basis taxpayers 
receiving dividends, interest, profits from 
business, etc., and wage earners whose tax 
will exceed the amount withheld on wages, 
these taxpayers file a declaration at the 
beginning of the year estimating their 
current year’s taxes and pay it in quarterly 
installments. Just as in the case of with- 
holding, any overpayment or underpay- 
ment of tax is adjusted in the return 
covering the entire year. 


Who must file a return: 


If you’ve earned $500 or more during the 
year you must file a return. This is re- 
quired whether you’re single, married, di- 
vorced, widowed or under 21. Also, if you 
earned less than $500 but received other 
income from interest, dividends, rents, pen- 
sions, etc., which brings your income up 
to $500, a return is required. 


Members of the armed services below the 
rank of commissioned warrant officer do 
not include any of their military or naval 
pay in deciding whether to fill out a re- 
turn. Officers exclude the first $1,500 of 
service pay in deciding if they file. 


What form to use: 


FORM W-2. There are two possible forms 
—1040 or W-2. Form W-2 is the familiar 
withholding receipt. Any taxpayer may 
choose to use Form 1040, but only a tax- 
payer who meets certain requirements is 
eligible to use Form W-2. These require- 
ments are as follows: 


1, His total income must be less than 
$5,000. 


2. His income must be derived entirely 
from wages, dividends, or interest. 


8. His income from sources other than 
wages subject to withholding must not 
exceed $100. 


4. His return must not be made for a 
fractional part of a year because of a 
change in accounting method. 


5. He cannot be a nonresident alien. 


6. He cannot claim special tax treatment 
because his income is mainly derived 
from sources within United States posses- 
sions. 


If a husband and wife file a combined 
rettrn on the withholding receipt, the 
combined income must meet the first three 
tests. If a wife files a separate withholding 
receipt, the husband must either use his 


receipt as a return, use the tax tabli 
method of figuring the tax on the regu 
lar form, or use the optional standard de 
duction if his income is over $5,000. 


Taxpayers who are eligible to use Forr 
W-2 need answer only a few simple ques 
tions appearing on it, and let the collecto 
compute the actual amount of tax liability 
This computation will be on the basis of 
the tax table which is part of Form 1040) 
and which automatically allows the stand: 
ard deduction of approximately 10 percent 
If any additional tax is due, the collector 
will send the taxpayer a bill for thé 
amount. This bill must be paid with 
thirty days after it has been mailed bj 
the collector. If the amount of taxes with 
held from wages plus any amount paid 
an estimated tax exceed the total tax du 
then a refund will be sent. 


If the taxpayer has received more thar 
one receipt for income tax withheld during 
the year (either the old or the revised Form 
W-2), he must use the last one received ai 
his return, and must attach the others t 
it. If a husband and wife file a combine 
return on Form W-2, all receipts whicl 
were given to both of them must be at: 
tached. If any receipt is missing and thi 
taxpayer cannot obtain a duplicate fron 
his employer, he must file a return ol 
Form 1040. 


FORM 1040. Every individual who doe 
not meet all the requirements for using 
Form W-2, or who wants to make his ow! 
computations, must use Form 1040. If hii 
adjusted gross income is less than §5,00I 
(regardless of source), and if he meets re 
quirements (4), (5), and (6) listed unde 
Form W-2 (above), he may convert th 
form into a “short” form by tearing of 
pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 1 and 2 
If he does so, he must use the tax tabl 
method of computing his tax liability. 


Partnerships: 


A partnership as such does not pay tax 
Instead the individual partners pick u 
their share of the partnership net profi 
or loss and report it in their individuse 
returns. 


Estates and trusts: 


Every fiduciary (except a receiver who j 
in possession of only part of an individual 
property), or one or two or more join 
fiduciaries must file a return for the fol 
lowing individuals, estates and trusts fc 
which he acts: 


(a) Every individual whose gross incom 
for the taxable year is $500 or more; 

(b) Every estate which has a gross ir 
come of $500 or more; 

(c) Every trust which has a net incon 
of $100 or more, or which has a gross ir 
come of $500 or more; 


(d) Every estate or trust ‘of which ar 
beneficiary is a nonresident alien. 


_ First $5,000 15% 
_ Next 15,000 17% 
Next 5,000 19% 

6% 


$4,250 plus 31% of 

} normal tax net in- 

| come over $25,000 

4 $1,500 plus 22% of 
surtax net income 
Over $25,000 


earnings over $50,000 

Normal tax 24% 

Surtax 14% 

‘There is no longer an excess profits tax, 
upital stock tax or declared value excess 


profits tax. However, the 2714, percent- 
381% percent penalty surtax on corporations 
which unreasonably accumulate earnings 
to avoid the surtax on individual stock- 
holders is still in effect. 


Gift Tax 


Individuals who make gifts are subject 
to a gift tax based on the value of the 
property given. However, exemption is 
provided for a certain amount of gifts and 
the tax does not apply until the exemption 
is exceeded. The exemptions work this way: 


During his lifetime, an individual may 
give away $30,000 taxfree. In addition, the 
first $3,000 of gifts made by him to each 
person in any one year is also exempt. 
For example, a taxpayer may give his wife 
and child $3,000 apiece each year without 
incurring gift tax and without using up 
any of his $30,000 lifetime exemption. 


After deducting exemptions, the value 
of gifts is taxed at the following rates: 


I eee eee 
D 


(A) (B) (C) (D) 
Rate of tax on 
Amount of Amount of excess over amount 
net gifts net gifts Tax on amount in column (A) 
equaling— not exceeding— in column (A) Percent 
eee 
oS! eae $ 5,000 Pout A age 24%, 
$ 5,000 10,000 $ 112.50 54 
10,000 20,000 375.00 8Y4, 
20,000 30,000 1,200.00 10% 
30,000 40,000 2,250.00 13% 
40,000 50,000 3,600.00 16% 
50,000 60,000 5,250.00 18%, 
60,000 100,000 7,125.00 21 
100,000 250,000 15,525.00 224, 
250,000 500,000 49 275.00 24 
500,000 750,000 109,275.00 261%, 
750,000 1,000,000 174,900.00 273, 
1,000,000 1,250,000 244,275.00 29% 
1,250,000 1,500,000 317,400.00 31% 
1,500,000 2,000,000 396,150.00 3334 
2,000,000 2,500,000 564,900.00 36% 
2,500,000 3,000,000 748,650.00 39% 
3,000,000 3,500,000 947,400.00 42 
3,500,000 4,000,000 1,157,400.00 44, 
4,000,000 5,000,000 1,378,650.00 474%, 
5,000,000 6,000,000 1,851,150.00 50% 
6,000,000 7,000,000 2,353,650.00 52%. 
7,000,000 8,000,000 2,878,650.00 5434 
8,000,000 10,000,000 3,426,150.00 57 
TO:0005 000 Meter ale iveunece cass 4,566,150.00 5734 


A gift tax return (Form 708) and payment of the tax are due on March 15th following 
e close of the calendar year in which the taxable gifts are made. 


Integration of Gift and Estate Taxes 


The gift tax was originally intended to 
mplement and reinforce the estate tax. 
1e idea was to place a tax on the trans- 
‘s of property made during a taxpayer’s 
etime, thereby counterbalancing the 
wer estate taxes to be collected from the 
aller estate which would be left at the 
kpayer’s death. The Treasury feels that 
e gift tax has failed to accomplish this 


purpose, largely because gift and estate 
taxes are applied as separate taxes. This 
permits the making of well-timed transfers 
of property which can substantially avoid 
both gift and estate taxes. The Treasury is 
seriously considering the complete integra- 
tion of gift and estate taxes into a single 
tax with each gift during life being con- 
sidered as part of the taxpayer’s estate. 


Estate Tax 


The estate is based on the net value of 
an individual’s property which is trans- 
ferred to others as a result of his death. 
The calculation of the actual estate tax due 
is somewhat complicated by the necessity 
‘of figuring two separate taxes. 


The net tax payable is: (1) the estate 
tax, consisting of (a) the gross tax com- 
puted under Schedule I less (b) the credits 
allowable against such tax, plus (2) the 
additional estate tax, consisting of (a) the 
tentative tax computed under Schedule 
II less (b) the credits allowable against 
such tentative tax: 


(1) The estate tax (1926 Act as amended 
—specific exemption of $100,000 in de- 
termining net estate). 


_ (a) Schedule I: 


Percent 
First $50,000 of net estate ........--- 1 
In excess of 
$50,000 up to $100,000 ..........-- 2 
TOO;0005<-<* DOG OOO nse. oe oe ees 3 
SO0:000)w | #00000 Seances nc oe 4 
400,000, “ GOOL000) Meese otc 5 
600,000 “ “ 8000002 2 ace sites 6 
600.000) 91,000,000 ... f.... 5... 7 
1,000,000 “ “ 1,500,000 ........... 8 
1,500,000 “ ‘* 2,000,000 ........... 9 
2,000,000 “ “ 2,500,000 .........-. 10 
2,500,000. “* ‘“ 3,000,000 .........-. 11 
30001000)“. “5 53,500,000 ..5....5... 12 
3,500,000 “ ‘ 4,000,000 ........... 13 
4,000,000 “ “ 5,000,000 .........-. 14 
5,000,000 “ ‘“ 6,000,000 .........-- 15 
6,000,000 “ “* 7,000,000 ~..........- 16 
7,000,000 “ “. 8,000,000 ........... 17 
8,000,000)“ 9,000,000. ........... 18 
9,000,000 ** “£..10,000,000 ........... 19 
COTO MU MmNIN emt Reecicthc 2c tes (oliaeia tps, ater yole sys 20 


(b) Credits: 


(1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not in excess of the propor- 
tion of the gross tax computed under the 
above schedule which the value of the gift 
property bears to the value of the gross 
estate. 


(2) The entire amount of gift taxes paid 
under the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by 
the decedent which must be included in 
his gross estate. 


(3) The amount of succession taxes paid 
to any state or territory in respect to 
property included in the gross estate, not 
exceeding 80 percent of the tax computed 
under Schedule I before deducting credits 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


(2) The additional estate tax (1932 Act 
as amended—specific exemption of $60,000 
in determining net estate). 


(a) Schedule II: 


cent — 
First:@5,000' fo. 6) op. Fs pide a = neon sere 3 
Tax on Percent 
lower on 48 
Net estate amount excess — 
$5,000 to $10,000 $150 ihe 

10,000 “ 20,000 500 11 
20,000 “ 30,000 1,600 14 
80,000 “ 40,000 3,000 18 
40,000 ‘ 50,000 4,800 22 
50,000 “ 60,000 7,000 25 
60,000 — “* 100,000 9,500 28 
100,000 “ 250,000 20,700 30 
250,000 “ 500,000 65,700 32 
500,000 “ 750,000 145,700 35 
750,000 ‘“ 1,000,000 233,200 37 
1,000,000 “ 1,250,000 325,700 39 
1,250,000 ‘“ 1,500,000 423,200 42 
1,500,000 “ 2,000,000 528,200 45 
2,000,000 “ 2,500,000 753,200 49 
2,500,000 “ 3,000,000 998,200 53 
3,000,000 “ 3,500,000 1,263,200 56 
3,500,000 “ 4,000,000 1,543,200 59 
4,000,000 “ 5,000,000 1,838,200 63 
5,000,000 “ 6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
6,000,000 “ 7,000,000 3,138,200 70 
7,000,000 “ 8,000,000 3,838,200 73 
8,000,000 ‘ 10,000,000 4,568,200 76 
10,000,000 *“ and over 6,088,200 77 


(b) Credits: 
(1) The gross tax under Schedule I. 


(2) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 


gross estate, not credited against the estate | 


tax under Schedule I and not in excess of 
the proportion of the tentative tax under 
Schedule II less the gross tax under 
Schedule I which the value of the gift 
property bears to the gross estate. 


If the gross estate of decedent dying after 
October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (insurance 


included), the legal representative is re- 


quired to file notice within 2 months after 
qualification and to file a return within 15 
months after decedent’s death. Tax is due 
within 15 months after decedent’s death on 
Form 706. Tax is to be paid by the legal 
representative out of estate funds. Taxes 
unpaid after 15 months from the date of 
death draw interest at 6 percent per an- 
num, except that where an extension of 
time for payment is granted after March 
81, 1938, interest begins to run 18 months 
after the date of death at 4 percent. 


Excise Taxes 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes based upon 
the amount of sales made by a manu- 
facturer are levied at the following rates: 


Automobile truck chassis and bodies 5% 
Passenger automobile chassis and 
bodies, including motorcycles 
Parts) and -accessories!.—,. nase nae 
Firearms, shells and cartridges 
Gasoline, per gallon 


ee ee ee ee 


Excise 7 daxes—(cont.) 


Inner tubes, pe Siete 9¢ 
_ Lubricating oils per falion, 2... %. 6¢ 
_ Matches D> 
fancy woodeim, per 1,000 ......... 54%¢ 
ordinary, pgér 1,000)... 2.02.25 .25.. 2¢ 
/ Mechanical 1 refrigerators .......... 10% 
Pistols: and. srevolvers ......0.6.6.5. 11% 
Radio recei’ ving sets and parts ..... 10% 
Memoctine ponods 0.08.5... 045) .sask 10% 
_ Electric, sZas, and oil appliances .... 10% 
_Photgographic apparatus ........... 25% 
‘Un, exposed photographic films, plates 
“nS. TSVRyStS oN gan il aoe ae ea 15% 
fusiness and store machines ...... 10% 
BeermiC Heng DUIDS, I... cs is te 20% 


a 


ee ee 


eee 


Retailers’ excise taxes based on sales by 


‘retailers are levied as follows: 


SVELIN S| 20% 
OTs. ie Ela eR ae ne ae 20% 
@eeoilet preparations ........3....... 20% 
BTEC BUC I civ cw tcjcisiece wus era's 2 a weil 20% 


Stamp taxes on original issue and trans- 


_ fer of securities are as follows: 


Bonds 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
tion 
transfer, 
fraction 
Stocks 
issue 
par value, per $100 or fraction .. .11 
no par value, per $20 of actual 
value or fraction where less 
toan-SslOO per share’ ...4.-.... .03 
no par value, per $100 of actual 
value or fraction where more 
than $100 per share 
transfer 
par value, per $100 aggregate 
face value or fraction: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 
share 
no par value, per share: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 
share .06 


Admissions and dues are taxed on the 
basis of the admissions and the dues paid: 


$.11 


per $100 face value or 
-/ aa RS rea ee ee ee ae 05 


Admissions 


per $.05 or major fraction ...... $.01 
charges in excess of established 
price 
by other than ticket Offices, 
OMMEKCECSSiNE «cil cieuhe nies Ae 2 20% 
by proprietors and employees, 
OMMEXCESS We acs scales wate) 50% 
lease of boxes or seats, on equiyv- 
alent box office price ......... 20% 
fcabarets, roof gardens and similar 
entertainment .............+.- 20% 


Dues 
annual dues in excess of $10 .... 20% | 
initiation fees over $10 ......... 20% 


Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
facilities are taxed on the amount of 
charge for the services: 


Telephone conversations . 
$.25 and over 25% 
A 15% tax is levied upon amount paid by 

subscribers for local telephone service and 

for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 


Telegraph messages. ...2.0. Ss. 25% 
Radio and cable messages ........ 25% 
Leased wire or special services ..... 25% 
International dispatches and mes- 

sages*: 25 ics suwigeh boc eee 10% 
Wire and equipment services ...... 8% 


Leases of safe deposit boxes are taxed 
on the basis of the amount paid for use 
of the box: 


On ‘Jease-price \4:.<, ut ee 20% 
Tobacco taxes are as follows: 
Cigars: 
weighing not over 3 lbs. perM .. $ .75 
weighing over 3 lbs. per M 
if retail price 24%4¢ or less .... 2.50 
if retail price over 244¢ up to4¢ 3.00 
if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ 4.00 
if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 17.00 
if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢ 10.00 
if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15.00 
if retail price over 20¢ ........ 20.00 
Cigarettes 
weighing not over 3 lbs. perM .. 3.50 
weighing over 3 lbs. perM...... 8.40 
Tobacco and snuff 
per POUNG, wos hire tsa t ee eemee 18 
Cigarette paper 
package, book, or set of more 
than 25 and less than 50, per 
PaACKAage Jaregeie opal. on out eee .005 
package, book, or set of more than 
50 and not more than 100, per 
PACKARC Foi oe one eel eee O01 
package, book, or set of more 
than 100 papers, per 50 papers .005 
in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 01 
Liquor taxes are as follows: 
Distilled spirits, per proof gallon ... $9.00 
Imported perfumes containing dis- 
tilted Rspirlts® 2000)... oe 9.00 
Rectified spirits, additional tax on 
each proof gallon ..........-..+.. 30 
Still wines 
up to 14% alcohol per gallon .... 15 
over 14% up to 21% per gallon ... .60 
over 21% up to 24% per gallon... 2.00 
over 24% alcohol ....... pe ees ah $.00 
Artificially carbonated wine, per half- 
[oy 004 Nl ees Al Gas ait sarees coun Dacron c 10 
Liqueurs, cordials and similar com- 
pounds, per half-pint ..........- 10 
Champagne and sparkling wine, per 
Half=piINGa ale see ee 15 
8.00 


Fermented liquors, per barrel 


Transportation taxes are levied on fares 
over 35 cents at the rate of 15 percent. 


Mer ane NE oling (OF Staten cxeskee ene Bei as 


ALABAMA 
Income Tax (Individual) 
1%% up to $1,000 4% next 
3% next $2,000 5% over 
Income Tax (Corporation) 3% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Franchise tax; organization and qualifica- 
tion fees; corporation permit fee; special 
insurance company taxes; special taxes on 
public utilities. 


Individuals 
Estate and inheritance taxes. 


$2,000 
$5,000 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Excise tax; license fee. 


Motor Vehicles 


Registration tax; license fees on commer- 
cial vehicles; mileage tax on motor Car- 
riers; gasoline and motor fuel tax; lubri- 
eating oil, 


General 


Property taxes (real and personal); cor- 
porate share tax; sales tax; poll tax; coal 
and iron ore mining tax; oil and gas con- 
servation tax; tobacco tax; securities tax; 
use tax; occupational licenses; chain store 
tax; deed and mortgage recording tax; 
carbonic acid gas tax; forest products tax. 


ARIZONA 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $2,000 214%4% next $1,000 
14%.% next $1,000 Sifar aoe $1,000 
W2% “ $1,000 384% “ $1,000 

aro. © fs $1,000 4% * $1,000 

4% over $9,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 

1% up to $1,000 3% next $1,000 

2% next $1,000 384% “ $1,000 
24% * $1,000 444% * $1,000 


5% over $6,000 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; cor- 
poration registration fees; insurance com- 
pany licerse tax; public utility special 
taxes, 
Individuals 
Estate tax; poll tax, 


Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; motor vehicle 
carrier’s tax; registration fees; drivers’ 
licenses. 


General 


Alcoholic beverage licenses; property tax; 
occupational gross income tax; luxuries ex- 
cise tax; occupation licenses. 


ARKANSAS 
Income Tax (Individual) 4 
1% up to $3,000 3% next $5,000 
2% next $3,000 4% “ $14,000 
5% over $25,000 F 
Income Tax (Corporation) 
1% up to $3,000 3% next $5,000 
2% next $3,000 4% “ $14,000 

5% over $25,000 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Franchise tax; organization and qualifica- 
tion fees; domestic and foreign insurance 
company taxes; public utility company 
fees. ; 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Sales tax; excise tax; license fees. 
Individuals 
Estate tax; poll tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Registration fees; drivers’ licenses; manu-— 
facturer’s license tax; gasoline tax; use 
fuel tax. 


General 4 
Property taxes (real and personal); excise 
tax on malt extracts; oleomargarine tax; ~ 
severance tax; cigarette tax; gross receipts ~ 
tax; oil and gas conservation tax, 


CALIFORNIA 
Income Tax (Individual)* 
1% up to $10,000 4% next $ 5,000 


2% next $ 5,000 5% Ss $ 5,000 
Soir $ 5,000 6% over $30,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 4% 

Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Bank and corporation franchise tax; or- 
ganization and qualification fees; ae 
surance company tax. B 

Alcoholic Beverages 3 

Excise taxes; license fees. ’ 
Individuals ; 

Estate tax; inheritance tax; gift tax. 3 
3 


Motor Vehicles ; 

Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; gross receipts 

tax on motor carriers; registration .feessa 

motor vehicle license tax; drivers’ license. 

General : 

Oil and gas severance tax; property tax; 

public utilities taxes; license and occupa-— 
tional taxes; sales tax; use tax; poll tax. 


_*Temporary rates applicable to taxable years be- | 
ginning after December 31, 1942 and before January © 


d; 
COLORADO 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $2,000 4% next $2,000 
2% next $2,000 5% ae $2,000 


3 Youae $2,000 6% over $10,000 


mn 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


| corporation recording fee; fran- 


emiums; public utility tax. 
i Individuals 
heritance tax; estate tax; unincorpo- 
ed business tax; estate penalty tax; old 
e assistance tax. 

} Alcoholic Beverages 
Histributors’ tax; permit fees. 


i Motor Vehicles 
tasoline tax; use fuel tax; registration 
©es; motor carrier taxes; motor bus excise 
AX. 

General 
vermit fees; cigarette stamp tax; property 
axes (real and personal); occupation li- 
=snse taxes; amusement taxes. 


CONNECTICUT 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 

Other Taxes 

Corporations 
oreign corporation recording fee; fran- 
Hise tax; insurance company tax on 
remiums; public utility tax. 

Individuals 
nheritance tax; estate tax; unincorporated 
usiness tax; estate penalty tax; old age 
ssistance tax, 

Alcoholic Beverages 

‘istributors’ tax; permit fees. 


Motor Vehicles 
rasoline tax; use fuel tax; registration 
ses; motor carrier taxes; motor bus excise 
AX. 
General 

ermit fees; cigarette stamp tax; property 
axes (real and personal); .occupation li- 
sense tax; amusement tax. 


DELAWARE 
Income Tax (Individual) 


% up to $3,000 2% next $7,000 
3% over $10,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 


Other Taxes 

Corporations 
rganization and qualification fees; fran- 
nise taxes; bank-shares taxes; insurance 
ympany premium tax; public utilities spe- 
al taxes. 

Motor Vehicles 

asoline tax; registration fees; drivers’ li- 
snses. 


ase Alm ‘ CES Sy : 4 ; 
me Tax (Corporation) 4% 


tax; insurance company tax on. 
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‘Individuals ae 


Inheritance tax; estate.tax; capitation tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license taxes. 
General 


License and occupation taxes; manufac- 


turers’ license tax; merchants’ license tax; 
real property tax. 


D. OF C. 
Income Tax (Individual) 

1% up to $5,000 2% next $5,000 
144% next $5,000 24% “ $5,000 
3% over $20,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 5% 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Public utility company tax; organization 
fees; insurance company tax; financial 
company tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license taxes, 
Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax, 
General 


License and occupation fees; property tax 
(real and personal). 


FLORIDA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 

Other Taxes 

Corporations 
Annual filing fees; organization and quali- 
fication fees; bank license tax; insurance 
company license tax; public utility gross 
tax. 

Individuals 
Estate tax. 

Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; motor vehicle 
registration tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 
General 

Chain store tax; real and personal property 
tax; intangibles tax; license taxes and in- 
spection fees; documentary stamp tax; 
oleomargarine tax; cigarette tax; oil and 
gas taxes, 


; GEORGIA 
Income Tax (Individual) 
1% up to $1,000 4% next $2,000 
2% next $2,000 aaa $3,000 
CHF yell 2 $2,000 6% ““ $10,000 


7% over $20,000 


ao Pe es 
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Income Tax (Corporation) 
51%4% (or an alternative tax based on in- 
come plus compensation, whichever is 
greater). 
} Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Annual license tax; organization and quali- 
fication fees; insurance company tax. 
Individuals 
Estate tax. 
Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; motor carrier tax; registra- 
tion fees; rolling store tax. 
y Alcoholic Beverages 


Excise tax; license fees. 


General 


Chain and mail order store tax; license 
taxes and inspection fees; intangibles tax; 
property tax; tobacco tax; oleomargarine 
tax, 


IDAHO 
Income Tax (Individual) 


14% up to $1,000 5% next $1,000 
8% next $1,000 Coes $1,000 
4% $1,000 8% over $5,000 

Income Tax (Corporation) 

144% up to $1,000 5% next $1,000 
8% next $1,000 6%. -= $1,000 
4% *‘ $1,000 8% over $5,000 

Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization fees; franchise tax; gross 


premium tax on 
public utility tax. 


Individuals 
Inheritance tax; poll tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; registration fees; transpor- 
tation company tax. 


insurance companies; 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Stamp tax on sales; license tax. 


General 


Property taxes (real and personal); oleo- 
margarine tax; chain tax; mine tax; license 
taxes and inspection fees; forest products 
yield tax; cigarette tax; malt extract tax. 


ILLINOIS 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Franchise tax; organization and qualifica- 
tion fees; foreign insurance companies; 
capital stock taxes; public utilities; gross 
receipts tax, 
Individuals 
Inheritance tax. 


.taxes; cigarette tax; property taxes (real — 


- 
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Motor Vehicles a 
Registration fees; mileage and weight tax; 
gasoline tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 
General s 
Bank share tax; license and occupation ~ 


and personal); retailers’ occupational sales. 
tax. 


INDIANA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; banks; 
insurance company; building and loan as- 
sociations stock tax; insurance companies;. — 
gross income tax. : 
Motor Vehicles ’ 
Registration fees; gasoline tax; use fucl 
tax; motor carrier tax; motor vehicle 
weight tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 


General 


Chain store tax; intangibles tax; license 
taxes and inspection fees; property tax 
(real and personal); tax on vessels. 


IOWA 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $1,000 4% next $1,000 
2% next $1,000 5%) $1,000 
3) Vom $1,000 5% over $5,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) 2% 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Annual filing fees; organization and quali- 
fication fees; public utilities special taxes; 
special insurance company taxes. 
Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax. 


Motor Vehicles 


Registration tax; motor carrier tax; gaso- 
line tax. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 
General 


Property tax (real and personal); money 
and credits tax; license taxes and inspec- 
tion fees; oleomargarine tax; cigarette 
tax; chain store tax; sales tax; use tax. 


KANSAS 
Income Tax (Individual) 
1% up to $2,000 244% next $2,000 
2% next $1,000 3% $2,000 
4% over $7,000 


o. 

ty Income Tax (Corporation) 2% 
4 
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Other Taxes 
Corporations 


eo 

Organization and qualification fees; ex- 
press company tax; car company tax; 
building and loan association tax; special 
insurance company tax; franchise tax. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax. 


Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; license tax; 
Tegistration fees; 
tax. 


motor carrier mileage 


General 

Property tax (real and personal); malt 
beverage tax; cigarette stamp and license 
tax; oleomargarine or inspection tax; mort- 
gage registration tax; sales tax; compensat- 
ing tax; itinerant merchant tax; intangi- 
bles tax; license taxes and inspection fees; 
grain handling tax; oil and gas production 
tax. 


KENTUCKY 
Income Tax (Individual) 
2% up to $3,000 
3% next $1,000 5% over 
Income Tax (Corporation) 4% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise taxes; bank share tax; bank deposit 
tax; insurance company special taxes; pub- 
lic utility special taxes; building and loan 
association capital stock taxes. 
Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; poll tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Registration fees; motor carrier tax; gaso- 
line tax. 


4% next $1,000 
$5,000 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 
General 


Admissions tax; chain store tax; cigarette 
tax; race track tax; indebtedness to brokers 
tax; business license taxes and inspection 
fees; oil production tax; property taxes 
(real and personal). 


LOUISIANA 
Income Tax (Individual) 
2% up to $10,000 4% next $40,000 
6% over $50,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 4% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
Chise tax; insurance company gross receipts 
tax; public utilities tax; special tax on 
Pipeline companies, 


a 


i 
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Individuals 
Inheritance tax; estate tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; lubricating oil 
tax; license tax; motor carrier tax. 
General 


Bank share tax; property taxes (real and 
personal); gift tax; severance tax; tax on 
cigars, cigarettes and smoking tobacco; 
chain store tax; kerosene tax; oleomar- 
garine tax; soft drink tax; natural gas 
tax; occupational license taxes; sales and 
use tax. 


MAINE 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


License fees; franchise tax; organization 
and qualification fees; insurance company 
premium tax; public utilities taxes; bank ° 
share tax; financial companies’ franchise 
tax. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; poll tax. 
Motor Vehicles 

Excise taxes; motor vehicles registration 
fees; gasoline tax; use fuel tax, 

Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license tax; consumer’s tax. 

General 


Property taxes (real and personal); oleo- 
margarine tax; cigarette tax; potato tax; 
license and occupation taxes; intangibles 
tax. 


MARYLAND 
Income Tax (Individual) 
5% on investment income; 2% on other 
taxable net income. 
Income Tax (Corporation) 14% 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; bank shares tax; insurance com- 
pany premium tax; public utility special 
taxes. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; registration fees; excise tax 
on interstate busses. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license tax. 
General 


Chain store tax; cosmetic tax; license 
taxes and inspection fees; property taxes 
(real and personal); admissions tax; docu~ 


ment recording stamp tax; savings bank 
tax; traders’ license tax. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Income Tax (Individual) 
14% to 6%, depending on nature of in- 


come. Total tax is increased by temporary 
surtax of 13% of normal tax. 


\ 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Corporation excise tax; organization and 
qualification fees; annual certificates of 


‘condition; national bank and trust com- 


pany tax measured by net income; savings 
banks and savings department of trust 
company taxes; insurance company net 
premium tax; public service corporation 
tax. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; poll tax (males); tax on lega- 
cies and successions. 
Motor Vehicles 

Gasoline tax; motor vehicle excise tax; 
motor vehicle registration fees. 

Alcoholic Beverages 
License tax; excise tax. 


General 


Cigarette tax; excise tax on meals; license 
taxes and inspection fees; property taxes; 
stock transfer tax; state racing commission 
taxes. 


MICHIGAN 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; public service corporation tax; 
foreign insurance company tax. 
Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; poll tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Motor vehicle carriers’ fees; gasoline tax; 
registration fees. 
General 


Chain store taxes; sales and use tax; 
steamship tonnage tax; stumpage tax; 
severance tax; property taxes (real and 
personal); oil production tax; intangibles 
tax; license taxes and inspection fees, 


MINNESOTA 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $1,000 6% next $2,000 
2% next $1,000 ote $2,000 
3% “ $1,000 t/a aes $3,500 
Wine $1,000 Oo $7,500 
Biome $1,000 10% over $20,000 


y 
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Income Tax (Corporation) 6% 
Other Taxes 


Corporations es 


Organization and qualification fees; in- sf 
surance company gross premium tax; pub- — 
lic utility tax; excise tax on national ang r 


state banks. 
Individuals 


tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Registration fees; mileage tax on interstate 


carriers; permit fees for motor carriers; 
gasoline tax; use fuel tax. 

Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees, 


General 
Grain handling tax; mortgage recording 
tax; property tax (real and personal); oleo- 
margarine tax; severance tax; tax on ton- 
nage of certain vessels; license taxes and 
inspection fees; aircraft tax. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $4,000 4% next $5,000 
2% next $3,000 55C ee $10,000 
So. $3,000 6% over $25,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) 


r. 


Inheritance tax; estate tax; gift tax; poll 


% up to $4,000 4% next $5,000 - 
2% next $3,000 5% “ $10,000 
8% $3,000 6% over $25,000 


Other Taxes 

Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; bank capital and ad valorem tax; 


insurance premium tax; public utility 
taxes. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; poll tax, 


Motor Vehicles 


Registration tax; use fuel tax; 


gasoline 
tax; motor carrier fees. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Excise tax on wholesalers and distributors 
of beer and wine; license taxes. 


General 
Admission tax; chain store tax; gross sales 
tax; license taxes and inspection fees; 
property tax; oil severance tax; timber 
severance tax; tobacco stamp tax; use tax. 


MISSOURI 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $1,000 244% next $2,000 

144% next $1,000 3, oi aaee $2,000 

2%~ * $1,000 844% * $2,000 
4% over $9,000 


Bed ats ii 
_- Income Tax (Corporation) 2% 


Other Taxes 
’ Corporations 


sorporate franchise tax; organization and 
eo fees; registration fee; bank 
share tax; insurance company tax; utility 
| tax; express company tax. 
Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; registration 
tax; motor carrier fees, 
Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; poll tax. 


f Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 


General 


License taxes; inspection fees; 
taxes; sales tax; wharfage tax. 


property 


lf MONTANA 
i Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $2,000 3% next $2,000 
(2% next $2,000 4% over $6,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Organization and qualification fees; cor- 
porate license taxes; electric power com- 
pany gross proceeds tax; express company 
gross receipts tax; insurance company 
premium tax; telegraph company tax; tele- 
phone company gross income tax. 


Individuals 
Inheritance tax; estate tax; poll tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees; carrier tax. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 


General 

Bank shares tax; chain store tax; coal 
mine operators’ tax; moving picture the- 
atre tax; natural gas distributors’ tax; oil 
production tax; sleeping car tax; property 
taxes (real and personal); license taxes and 
inspection fees; cement and carbon black 
taxes, 


NEBRASKA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 


Other Taxes 

Corporations , 
Organization and qualification fees; cor- 
poration occupation’ tax; special insurance 
company tax; public utilities tax; building 
and loan associations tax. 
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Individuals 
Inheritance taxes; estate tax; poll taxes; 
old age assistance tax. 

Motor Vehicles 


Pep ug e tax; gasoline taxes; carriers’ 
ax, 


Alcoholic Beverages 
License taxes; excise taxes. 


General 


Real and personal property taxes; license 
taxes and inspection fees; intangible prop- 
erty tax; bank share tax; imitation butter 
tax; grain brokers’ tax. 


NEVADA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 


Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; bank 
share tax; insurance company tax on 
premiums; public utilities property and 
franchise tax. 

Individuals 
Poll tax. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 


Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; 
registration tax. 


carrier tax; 


General 


Proceeds of mines tax; property tax; li- 
cense taxes and inspection fees. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; an- 
nual franchise fee;. corporation report; 
bank shares tax; insurance company taxes. 
Individuals 
Inheritance tax; intangibles income tax; 
poll tax; estate tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; 
fees; carriers’ fees. 


registration 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 


General 
License taxes and inspection fees; property 
taxes (real and personal); tobacco tax; 
savings bank tax. 


i 
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NEW JERSEY Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Income Tax (Individual) None Other Taxes 
Initial Taxes 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Franchise tax; organization and qualifica- 
tion fees; corporate report; insurance com- 
pany tax; street-railroad corporation tax; 
railroad tax; utility tax. 
Individuals 
Inheritance tax; estate tax; poll tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Registration fee; gasoline tax, excise tax 
on interstate busses. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 


General 


License taxes; inspection fees; real and 
personal property tax; pank stock tax. 


NEW MEXICO 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $10,000 3% next $80,000 
2% next $10,000 4% over $100,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) 2% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Franchise taxes; organization and quali- 
fication fees; corporation fee; insurance 
company gross premium tax; express com-~ 
pany gross receipts tax; utilities taxes. 


Individuals 
Succession tax; poll tax. 


Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; registration fees; 


tax. 


carriers 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 


General 


License taxes and inspection fees; mer- 
chants’ license tax; oil and gas production 
tax; property taxes (real and personal) ; 
severance tax; use tax; gross receipts tax; 
bank stock tax; cigarette tax. 


NEW YORK 
Income. Tax (Individual)* 


2% up to $1,000 5% next $2,000 

3% next $2,000 (3 $2,000 

CY ee $2,000 7% over $9,000 
(Net capital gain, 4 of the above rates) 


*For the past five years, legislative action has cut 
the actual tax load without changing the basic rates. 
The cuts were 25 percent in 1941, 1942, 1943 and 
1944 calendar years and 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945 
fiscal years. For the 1945 calendar year and the fiscal 
year ending in 1946, the reduction was 50 percent. 
Any further reduction in the 1946 calendar year or 


fiscal year ending in 1947 requires further legislative 
action. 


Organization tax; foreign corporation li- 
cense fee. 


Franchise Taxes 


Business corporation; real estate corpora-~ . 


tions; utilities; financial institutions; ag- — 
ricultural cooperatives. 

Individuals 
Estate tax; unincorporated business tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 


General 


Property taxes (realty only); stock transfer — 
tax; mortgage recording tax; cigarette tax; 
license and inspection fees; emergency 
utilities tax. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Income Tax (Individual) 
3% up to $2,000 5% next $2,000 
4% next $2,000 GV Se re $4,000 
7% over $10,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) 6% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; insurance company tax; public 
utility taxes. 
Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees; carriers’ 
taxes. 
Individuals 
Estate tax; gift tax; inheritance tax; poll 
tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Annual license fees; excise tax. 


General 


Chain store tax; intangible personal prop 
erty tax; property tax; oleomargarine tax 
license taxes and inspection fees; sales tax 
use tax. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $2,000 TM, % next $2,0 
2% next 


$2,000 10S sees $2,01 
Soom $1,000 LAG $5,0 
Soca $1,000 15% over $15,0 


Income Tax (Corporation) 


3% up to $3,000 5% next $7,C 
4% next $5,000 6% over $15,( 
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.. | 
ti Other Taxes 
> ‘ Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees: in- 
‘Surance company gross premiums tax; co- 
operative electric and telephone taxes. 

: 

. 


Motor Vehicles 

Gasoline taxes (use fuel tax); registration 
fees; motor bus license fees; interstate car- 
riers’ mileage tax; common carriers’ cer- 
tificate fee. 

> Individuals 

Estate tax; per capital school tax. 


5 Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license taxes, 


General 


Bank shares tax; cigarette tax; grain 
storage tax; license taxes and inspection 
fees; oleomargarine tax; property taxes 
(real and personal); retail sales tax; use 
tax. 


OHIO 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 

; Corporations 

Franchise tax; organization and qualifica- 

tion fees; bank shares tax; insurance com- 
Pany tax; public utilities tax. 

4 Individuals 

Estate tax; inheritance tax. 

Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; registration tax; carrier li- 
—censes, 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 


‘General 
Admission tax; cigarette taxes; grain 
handling tax; license taxes and inspection 
fees; property taxes (real and personal); 
Sales tax; use tax. 


OKLAHOMA 
Income Tax (Individual) 
1% up to $1,000 5% next $1,000 
2% next $1,000 6Z, $1,000 
aad $1,000 i Yoae . o $1,000 
|. « $1,000 Smee $1,000 


9% over $8,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 6% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Franchise tax; organization and qualifica- 
tion fees; insurance company tax; freight 
car tax. 
Inaividuals 
Estate tax; gift tax; poll tax, 


Motor Vehicles 


Excise tax on value at time of registration; 
gasoline tax; use fuel tax; carriers’ tax; 
sales tax. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
License fees; excise tax on beer. 


General 


Airport tax; cigarette and tobacco stamp 
tax; cotton manufacturers’ gross produc- 
tion tax; gross production tax on mining, 
oil, and gas production; intangibles tax; 
license taxes and inspection fees; mort- 
gage tax; property taxes (real and per- 
sonal); sales tax; use tax. 


OREGON 
Income Tax (Individual) 


2% up to $ 500 5% next $1,000 
3% next $ 500 6% $1,000 
t/a $1,000 7% over $4,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) 8% 


Other Taxes 

Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; insurance company gross pre- 
miums tax; public utility gross revenue 
fees. 


(excise tax) 


Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; gift tax. 
Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax (use fuel tax); license tax on 
gasoline dealers; registration fees; motor 
carrier taxes. 
Alcoholic Beverages 

Excise taxes; license fees. 

General 


License taxes and inspection fees; oil pro- 
duction tax; property taxes (real and per- 
sonal); tax on vessels. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) 4% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification bonus on 
charters; franchise tax; capital stock tax; 
public utilities gross receipts tax; gross 
receipts taxes on transportation com- 
panies; bank shares tax; private bankers’ 
taxes; insurance company special taxes. 
Individuals 
Inheritance tax; estate tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


registration fees; carriers’ 


Gasoline tax; 

tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 

Liquor store sales tax; excise tax; license 


fees. 


ene General 
Corporate loans tax; real and personal 
_ property tax; municipal loans tax; stock 
transfer tax; license taxes and inspection 
fees. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; corporate excess tax; public 
utility gross income tax; insurance com- 
' panies premiums tax; bank tax; financial 
institutions taxes. 


Individuals 


~ Legacy or succession tax; estate tax; gift 
% tax; poll tax. 


reg Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license fees. 
bf General 
| License taxes and inspection fees; tax on 
savings deposits; unincorporated business 


tax; property taxes (real and personal) ; 
tobacco tax. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
i Income Tax (Individual) 


2% up to $2,000 4% next $2,000 
8% next $2,000 5% over $6,000 


Income Tax (Corporation) 4% % 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Organization and qualification fees; cor- 
porate franchise tax; insurance company 
taxes; public utility gross receipts tax. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; poll tax. 


Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; 
fees; carriers’ tax. 


registration 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; occupation license fees. 


General 
Admissions tax; chain store tax; docu- 
mentary stamp tax; license taxes and in- 
spection fees; malt tax; oleomargarine tax; 
property taxes (real and personal); soft 
drinks tax; tobacco tax; playing cards tax; 
cartridges tax. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


oe 


Organization and qualification fees; pank 


income tax; insurance company gross 
premium tax; express company tax. ] 
é Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; use fuel tax; motor carrier’s 
tax; registration fees; vehicle excise tax. 
Individuals 
Inheritance tax; poll tax. 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. $ 
os 


General . ; 
Butter substitute tax; chain store tax; — 
cigarette taxes; grain and seed storage tax; * 
license taxes and inspection fees; severance x 
tax; property taxes (real and personal) ; 
sales tax; use tax; money and credits tax. 


TENNESSEE 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) 
3.75% (excise tax) 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; an- 
nual corporation report; excise tax; in- 
surance company tax; building and loan 
association special privilege tax; privilege 


tax on investment companies; public 
utilities taxes; franchise tax. 
Individuals 


Estate tax; inheritance tax; gift tax; poll 
tax. 
Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees; use fuel 
tax; carrier tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
License taxes; excise taxes. 


General 

Carbonic acid gas tax; real estate transfer 
tax; mortgage recording tax; theater tax; 
soft drink bottlers’ tax; oleomargarine 
tax: chain store tax; tobacco tax; license 
taxes; inspection fees; property taxes (real 
and personal); tax on income of stocks, 
ponds and notes, 


TEXAS 
Income Tax (Individual) None 


Income Tax (Corporation) None 

Other Taxes 
Corporations 

Franchise tax; organization and qualifica 

tion fees; utility company gross receip 

tax; insurance company tax. 
Amusements 

Admissions tax; excise taxes. 


| 
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43 as Ae Individuals 
heritance tax; estate tax; poll tax. 
Py Alcoholic Beverages 
eens fees; excise taxes. 

‘*€ Motor Vehicles 


| Fuel tax; registration fees; motor bus H- 
| cense fees; common carriers’ license fees: 


sales and use tax. 
£ General 


is ank share tax: carbon black manufactur- 


1 tax; cement distributors’ tax: chain 
store tax; cigarette stamp tax: collection 
‘agencies gross receipts tax; license taxes 
and inspection fees; natural gas gross pro- 
‘duction tax; oil production tax; oleo- 
Margarine tax; property taxes (real and 
Personal); stock transfer tax; sulphur pro- 
‘duction tax; cosmetics tax; playing card 
tax; textbook publishers’ tax. 


: UTAH 
ti Income Tax (Individual) 
1% up to $1,000 3% next $1,000 


2% next $1,000 4% * $1,000 
’ 5% over $4,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 
3% (franchise tax) 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Bank tax; organization and qualification 
fees; insurance company gross premiums 


_ tax; public utility fees. 


; 
; 


Individuals 


Estate tax. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Excise tax; license fees. 


General 


Cigarette stamp tax; license taxes and 
inspection fees; mining tax; oleomargarine 
tax; property taxes (real and personal); 
Sales tax; use tax. 


VERMONT 
Income Tax (Individual) 
2% to 4% depending on nature of income. 
Income Tax (Corporation) 
2% (franchise tax) 


Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Organization and qualification fees; an- 
Nual license tax; insurance company tax; 
public utilities tax; express and telegraph 
company tax. 


Individuals 
Estate tax; inheritance tax; poll tax. 
Motor Vehicles 
Gasoline tax; registration fees, 
; Aleoholic Beverages 
Sales tax; license taxes. 


| 


iq 
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General 


Electrical energy tax; cigarette tax; li- i 
cense taxes and inspection fees; property 
taxes (real and personal); steamship tax. 


_ VIRGINIA 
: Income Tax (Individual) 
14%4.% up to $3,000 214% next $2,000 
< ‘ 3% over $5,000 
Income Tax (Corporation) 3% 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; in< 
surance company taxes; franchise tax; 
public utilities taxes. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 
Individuals 


Estate tax; gift tax; inheritance tax; poll 
tax. 


Motor Vehicles 
Registration fees; gross receipts tax; car- 
riers’ tax; gasoline tax. 
General 


Electrical energy tax; cigarette tax; li- 
cense taxes and inspection fees; property 
taxes (real and personal); steamship tax. 


WASHINGTON 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 

Other Taxes 

Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; in- 
surance company taxes; franchise tax; 
public utilities taxes. 

Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise tax; license fees. 
Individuals 

Estate tax; gift tax; inheritance tax; poll 
tax. 

Motor Vehicles 
Excise tax; registration fees; gasoline tax; 
use fuel tax. 

General 

Admission tax; cigarette tax; business and 
occupation tax; license taxes and inspec- 
tion fees; oleomargarine tax; property 
taxes (real and personal); retail sales 
tax; compensating (use) tax; stamp tax 
on conveyances; timber tax; fuel oil tax. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 


Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; insurance company tax; public 
utilities tax. 


; Alcoholic Beverages 
“Excise tax on beer; license fees. 
Individuals 

Inheritance tax; poll tax. 

Motor Vehicles ~ 
Registration fees; gasoline tax; motor car- 
rier tax. 
General 


Gross sales tax; chain store tax; license 
taxes and inspection fees; property taxes 
(real and personal) ; consumers’ sales tax. 


WISCONSIN 
Income Tax (Individual) 


1% up to $1,000 314% next $1,000 


144% next $1,000 aI os $1,000 
143%, “ $1,000 44% “ $1,000 
aoe ys $1,000 5 Yon me $1,000 
24% “ $1,000 544% “ $1,000 
Bios $1,000 Oca $1,000 


7% over $12,000 


Plus a surtax of % normal tax on all in- 
come above a certain level. 


Income Tax (Corporation) 
2% up to $1,000 314% next $1,000 


214% next $1,000 AG, > $1,000 
Bian ve $1,000 a) $1,000 


6% over $6,000 


Other Taxes 

Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; in- 
surance company tax; public utilities 
taxes. 
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Motor Vehicles 


Gasoline tax; motor carrier tax; registration — 
fees. . 


Individuals 
Estate tax; gift tax; inheritance tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Excise taxes; license tax. 
General 


License taxes and inspection fees; property — 
taxes (real and personal); privilege divi~ — 
dend tax; oleomargarine tax; cigarette tax; — 
tax on vessels; forest lands tax; wharfage 
tax; grain storage tax; timber tax. 


WYOMING 
Income Tax (Individual) None 
Income Tax (Corporation) None 
Other Taxes 
Corporations 
Organization and qualification fees; fran- 
chise tax; insurance company tax; express 
company tax. 
Alcoholic Beverages 
License fees; excise tax. 
Individuals 
Inheritance tax; poll tax. 
Motor Vehicles 


Motor carrier tax; registration fees; gaso- 
line tax. 


General 
Bank share tax; gross products of mines 
tax; license taxes and inspection fees; oleo- 


margarine tax; property taxes (real and 
personal); sales tax; use tax. 
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Social Security 


The Social Security Act, enacted August 
14, 19385 and considerably broadened by 
amendments in 1939, established ten. sepa- 
rate programs. Two programs are insurance 
systems involving pay-roll taxes: a federal 
system of old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
and a federal-state system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The other eight programs 
involve federal grants-in-aid to the states 
for the needy aged, the needy blind, de- 
pendent children, maternal and child- 
health services, crippled-children services, 
child-welfare services, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and public-health services. 

The administration of the Act is largely 
the responsibility of the Federal Security 
Administrator. Within the Federal Security 
Agency, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, headed by Commissioner for Social 
Security Arthur J. Altmeyer, handles old- 
age and survivors’ insurance, certain un- 
employment-insurance functions, and the 
programs for assistance to the needy aged, 
children, and blind. The Children’s Bureau, 


also part of the Federal Security Agency, 
administers the other children’s services. 
Until July: 16, 1946, activities of the pres- 
ent Social Security Administration were 
carried out by the now-abolished Social 
Security Board, and the children’s services 
were administered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau as part of the Labor Department. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program began operating in 1937, although 
only old-age lump-sum benefits were paid 
before 1940. It is the only wholly federal 
program. 


Benefits 


Benefits available to workers who are 
“fully insured” under the system are: 

1. A monthly retirement benefit for 2 
worker 65 or over. 

2. A supplemental monthly benefit for a 
retired worker’s wife, if she is 65 or over 
and for his children, if under 18. | 
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8. Monthly benefits to the following sur- 


vivors of a deceased worker, regardless of 
his age at his death: 


(a) Widow, if 65 or over. 
- (0) Widow at any age if she has de- 
pendent children in her care. 
(ce) aoe if unmarried and under 
(d@) Parents, if 65 or over and depend- 
ent on the deceased, but only if 
the worker dies leaving no widow 
or child entitled to benefits. 
_ 4. A lump-sum benefit, which is paid 
only if a worker dies leaving no widow, 
child, or parent entitled to monthly bene- 
fits at the time of the death. It is paid to 
the widow or widower, if he or she was liv- 
ing with the deceased at the time of 
death. If there is no such person, the per- 
sons paying the worker’s burial expenses 
may be reimbursed for expenses paid. 
Lump-sum benefits can be paid under the 
above circumstances even if the worker was 
drawing old-age benefits before his death 
and his wife or child were also receiving 
benefits on his wages. Furthermore, the 
lump sum is not in place of monthly bene- 


| fits payable later to survivors and does not 
_ affect their rights to monthly benefits. 


Workers who are not “fully” insured but 
are merely “currently” insured are entitled 
only to those benefits for survivors listed 


under 3 (b), 3 (c), and 4 above. 


A worker is “fully” insured if he has 


| been paid $50 in taxable employment in 


each of 40 quarters, or if he has worked 


in taxable employment half the time after 


1936 (or after becoming 21, if later) and 


before he reaches 65 or dies. 


A worker is “currently” insured if he 
has received wages of at least $50 in tax- 
able employment for at least 6 of the 12 
calendar quarters immediately preceding 
his death. 

The amount of the worker’s primary 
benefit—that paid to the worker when he 
reaches 65—is determined as follows: 

(1.) Figure the worker’s “average 
monthly wage” by dividing his total tax- 
able wages by the number of months 
elapsed since January 1, 1937. (Since time 
elapsed is a factor, a person who has 
worked continuously in covered employ- 
Ment will receive a larger benefit than one 
who has worked in exempt employment 
part of the time or has been unemployed.) 

(2.) Take 40% of the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage and add to it 10% 
of the remainder (not exceeding $200, 
however). Then add to this sum 1% of 
the total for each year in which the worker 
received at least $200 in covered employ- 
ment. If the resulting sum is less than $10, 
it is increased to $10. 


Example: A worker filing a claim in 
January 1946 was paid $150 a month in 
covered employment for years 1937-40 and 
1944-45. In years 1941-43 he worked on a 


farm in exempt employment. 


1) His 
wages for the years 1937-40 sgh isetae 
total $10,800. This is divided by the num- 
ber of months since 1937: 108. His average 
monthly wage is $100. (2) To find his bene- 
fit amount take $20 (40% of the first $50 
of his monthly wage) and add to it $5 
(10% of the remaining $50) and to this 
total ($25) add $1.50 (1% of $25, multi- 
plied by 6). The benefit amount is $26.50 
per month. 

The amounts of other benefits are de- 
rived from the primary benefit as follows: 


Wife: one-half of primary benefit. 

Child: one-half of primary benefit. 

Widow: three-quarters of primary bene- 
fit. 
Parent: One-half of primary benefit. 

Lump-sum benefit: 6 times the primary 
benefit. (If paid to persons paying burial 
expenses, the benefit is limited to expenses 
incurred.) 

Maximum total of benefits which may 
be paid on any one worker’s wages is the 
least of the following: $85; 80% of the 
worker’s average monthly wage; or twice 
the primary benefit. If benefits are already 
$20 or less, they will not be further re- 
duced. 

A person earning $15 or more in a month 
in covered employment is not eligible for 
a benefit for that month. Benefits to a 
wife or child are also canceled during any 
month in which the insured worker earns 
$15. 

Application for benefits is made to the 
nearest field office of the Social Security 
Administration. 


Rates and Coverage 

All employers covered by the federal in- 
surance contributions law are required to 
pay a 1% tax on wages paid to employees, 
and each employee also pays a 1% tax on 
his pay. Tax rates are scheduled to rise to 
214 % in 1948 and to 3% in 1949 and there- 
after. Previously scheduled increases rang- 
ing from rates of 114,% to 244% have been 
voted down by Congress for eight succes- 
sive years, the rate remaining frozen at 
1%. 

Neither employer nor employee is re- 
quired to pay tax on that part of a work- 
er’s pay which is over $3,000 in any cal- 
endar year. If an employee does so because 
he worked for more than one employer, he 
may apply for a refund of excess tax at the 
end of the year. 

The employee’s tax is deducted by the 
employer and is paid over to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau at the end of each 
quarter together with the employer’s tax. 
Although these taxes are initially paid 
into the Treasury, a corresponding amount 
is appropriated each year from the Treas- 
ury into the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, from which benefits are 


paid. 


a 


een ; TABLE NO. 
Examples of Retirement and Survivor's Bene 


Monthly 


An employer is liable for payment and 
deduction of tax as soon as he employs 
one employee. The length of employment 
and the number of employees is immia- 
terial. 

The following workers are exempt, and 
no tax is incurred on their wages: self- 


employed; agricultural labor; domestic 
service; casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s business; persons working 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or for a 
parent if the child is under 21; govern- 
ment employees (including United Nations, 
etc.); employees of nonprofit religious, 
charitable or educational organizations; 
railroad workers; certain employees of or- 
ganizations exempt from income tax; stu- 
dent nurses and interns; workers on small 
fishing vessels; Newsboys under 18. 

A worker is either completely exempt or 
completely covered by the law, depending 
on which type of work occupies more than 
half of the pay period. If work is equally 
divided, all his work is covered. 

Veterans of World War II, who would 
not otherwise have received wage credits 
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Monthly 


ones retirement survivors Lump-sum 
rker’ eT ee ae 
average ‘monthly pay Worker Widow One child payments 
Worker and Widow and or one A 
wife one child parent - 
oh Soe So 
_ 3 years’ coverage: 
mat SOR. ? 4. 3 See $20.60 $30.90 $15.45 $25.75 $10.30 $123.60 ’ 
TN LAS een 25.75 38.63 19.31 32.19 12.88 154.50 ¢ 
EO, aS e eemia 30.90 46.35 23.18 38.63 15.45 185.40 ‘e 
PEO Mente clcusiars ateteceie'= 41.20 61.80 30.90 51.50 20.60 247.20 a 
5 years’ coverage: 
: S50 Sor pride se = apie «i> $21.00 $31.50 $15.75 $26.25 $10.50 $126.00 % 
Vie eee aoe 26.25 39.38 19.69 32.82 13.13 157.50 } 
SiR OS: @BSe tonteaee eee 31.50 47.25 23.63 39.38 15.75 189.00 a 
72a\ 0) ie | eae eee 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 21.00 252.00 
10 years’ coverage 
EG () Ee tse ciaie'e Se’ eis $22.00 $33.00 $16.50 $27.50 $11.00 $132.00 
FRO pete Reciis yas vissials, = 27.50 41.25 20.63 34.38 13.75 165.00 
TBO: US abr? aactonese 33.00 49.50 24.75 41.25 16.50 198.00 
DO ReE aac ciciaisi« <to.> 44.00 66.00 33.00 55.00 22.00 264.00 
20 years’ coverage 
CHO 5 SAU SR ac eeproees $24.00 $36.00 $18.00 $30.00 $12.00 $144.00 E 
HCl a9 2 eee 30.00 45.00 22.50 37.50 15.00 180.00 1 
EET cade cies ae 36.00 54.00 27.00 45.00 18.00 216.00 " 
IRENE s fee stoie wie as i= 48.00 72.00 36.00 60.00 24.00 288.00 : 
30 years’ coverage % 
SHO ee eniiaess oases $26.00 $39.00 $19.50 $32.50 $13.00 $156.00 os 
LOOM IIMEN Ginle:- siete eseye\s 32.50 48.75 24.38 40.63 16.25 195.00 as 
ROME Sig scien a «ots + s,- 39.00 58.50 29.25 48.75 19.50 234.00 “ 
DOOM eis evince ste 52.00 78.00 39.00 65.00 26.00 312.00 * 
40 years’ coverage ‘ 
Seems aas = ah uy $28.00 $40.00 $21.00 $35.00 $14.00 $168.00 
101. Se es peer 35.00 §2.50 26.25 43.75 17.50 210.00 
QL: <aoipoeeeneapges 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 21.00 252.00 
NOOR IS sca y:eeiaie.s 56.00 84.00 42.00 70.00 28.00 336.00 


for their time in the service, were in 1946 
voted special coverage in the event of 
death within 3 years after discharge. In 
such cases they are considered to have 
died fully insured, to have an average 
monthly wage of at least $160, and to have 
had $200 annual wages for each year of at 
least 30 days’ active service. 


Board Wage Records 


Every employee must have a social secu- 
rity number. An account with the Social 
Security Administration is set up for each 
worker, and to this account are credited all 
wage payments reported. When a benefit 
claim is filed, these accounts are used to 
determine if the claimant is eligible for 
benefits and, if he is, the amount of the 
benefit to be paid. 

By the end of 1945, 70% of the popula- 
tion over 13 years of age held social secu- 
rity numbers. Although more than 1.4 mil- 
lion persons 65 or over were entitled by 
their wage record to draw benefits, only} 
518,000 actually drew benefits in Decem- 
ber, 1945. 
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TABLE NO. 2 


: Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 


Summary of Operations 
(in millions of dollars) 


Year ‘Hes Interest at end 

collected | Teceived | of year paid* 

LEY Seem $ 493 Spe $ 766 $83 
OSS... 474. 15.4 1.132 10.5 
2039)... 568 27.0 1.724 13.9 
TOADS... 637 42.9 2,031 40.6 
Bera = 3é 789 56.2 2,762 93.9 
ooA2T 1,012 72.3 3,688 137.0 
RUB I e52. * 1,239 88.3 4,820 172.9 
CG) 1,316 106.7 6.005 218.0 
wroaS. 1,285 134.3 7,121 273.9 


-tem, All states 
Columbia, 


*Only lump-sum payments were made until 1940. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Federal and state governments cooper- 
ate in the administration of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The federal 
law, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex- 
cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
(including District of 
Hawaii and Alaska) followed 
suit, most of them in 1936 and 1937. Bene- 
fits became payable in most states in 1938 
and 1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
collected in July, 1934.) 


Benefits 

The state laws determine who shall re- 
ceive unemployment benefits, in what 
amount, and under what conditions. The 
provisions vary in each state, but gen- 
erally a person is entitled to benefits for 
any week during which he is totally or 
partly unemployed, provided he has earned 
a@ sufficient amount of wages from an em- 
ployer subject to the state law, has filed 
a claim for benefits, has served a “wait- 
ing period” of one week or so, and is not 


‘disqualified. 


Disqualification means that the payment 
of benefits is postponed for a certain num- 
ber of weeks, or is suspended entirely, be- 
cause the worker is in one of the follow- 
ing situations: 

1. Not able to work—ill, aged or dis- 
abled to the point that he cannot perform 
any marketable services. 

2. Not available for work—not willing to 
do work for which he is fitted by experi- 
ence, education or training, or places un- 
reasonable restrictions on hours, wages, 
shift or skill he will accept, with the result 
that he is not likely to find the job he 
wants. 

3. Quit work—left his job voluntarily 
without good cause. “Good cause” is some 
sound reason which would impel an ordi- 
narily prudent person to quit, such as an 
unreasonable increase of hours without a 


pay increase, a substantial reduction in 
wages, requirement of excessive unpaid 
overtime, a transfer to work which injures 
the person’s health, an unreasonably heavy 
work quota, unjustified reprimands or 

abuse from superior, etc. . 

4. Discharged for misconduct—dis- 
charged because of conduct detrimental to 
his employer’s interests—for example, re- 
fusal to obey orders, absence from work, 
tardiness, violation of employer’s rules, 
intoxication at work, etc. 

5. Refused job offer of suitable work 
without good cause—refused a job which 
is reasonably fitted to his training, experi- 
ence, or skills, pays the prevailing wages 
for similar work, is not detrimental to his ~ 
health or safety, has working conditions 
which are not substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in similar work in 
the locality, and is within a reasonable 
distance from his home. If the job offer is 
suitable, the person is expected to accept 
it unless he has good cause for refusing, 
such as reasonably good prospects of em- 
ployment elsewhere, unreasonable con- 
ditions required by employer, etc. 

6. Involved in labor dispute. Even if the 
worker is not striking, he may be dis- 
qualified if he is a member of the union 
involved; or his wages, hours or working 
conditions will be affected by the outcome 
of the strike; or he serves on or refuses 
to cross picket lines; or engages in a sym- 
pathy strike. In almost all states benefits 
cannot be paid as long as the dispute per- 
sists. Only states where strikers can re- 
ceive benefits are: Pennsylvania—after 4 
weeks; New York—after 7 weeks; Rhode 
Island—after 8 weeks; Tennessee—after 
1-4 weeks. 

Some state laws also disqualify workers 
who leave because of marriage, marital 
duties, pregnancy, to attend school, or who 
receive dismissal pay, vacation pay, work- 
men’s compensation payments, or veterans’ 
readjustment allowances. 

A worker seeking unemployment benefits 
must file a claim at the local office of the 
state unemployment bureau and register 
for work with the employment service. At 
that time, a benefit year (usually the year 
running from the date of his claim) 
and a base period (usually the year 
ending from 3 to 6 months before the 
filing of his claim) are established for him. 
His benefit amount will be a percentage of 
the wages earned in his base period, but 
no more than the maximum amount al- 
lowed. He is entitled to draw benefits for 
the set number of weeks during the rest 
of that benefit year. When he has ex- 
hausted these benefits he will not be eli- 
gible again until he can establish a new 
benefit year for which he has the neces- 
sary base period wages. 

An employee moving out of the state 
does not lose benefit rights earned under 
that state law. He merely files a claim for 


[- 


benefits at the local office in the state 
where he is now located and this office will 
act as agent for the other state in paying 
him benefits. 

Tax 

An employer is generally liable for a 
maximum total tax of 3% of his pay roll— 
0.3% to the federal government and 2.7%, 
or less, to the state. Although the federal 
government itself technically levies a pay- 
roll tax of 3%, in practice this usually 
amounts to only 0.3% because the em- 
ployer is allowed a credit of as much as 
2.1% for taxes paid to the states. The fed- 
eral tax goes into general revenues, from 
which funds are appropriated each year to 
the states to cover administrative costs. 
Taxes collected by the states are used 
solely for benefit payments. 

Under the federal law, which is merely 
a taxing statute, the Treasury Department 
collects the tax, which is paid annually. 
The state laws, under which benefits are 
paid, are administered by the various state 
unemployment insurance agencies. 

Only four states require contributions 
from employees in addition to those from 
employers: Ala.—the rate varies from 0.1% 
to 1.0% depending on the rate of the em- 


ployer; Cal—1%; N. J—1%; R. I—the 
5% unemployment tax has been sus- 


pended until June 30, 1948 and is being 
paid for sickness compensation instead. 
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Merit Rating — 


Almost all states collect unemployment a 


taxes under “merit rating” systems. These 


systems allow tax rates lower than the 


usual standard rate of 2.7% to those em- 


ployers who have some success in stabi- — 


lizing employment, provided they have 
paid the tax for 3 or 4 years. In most states 


low rates go to employers who have fewest © 


ex-employees drawing unemployment 
benefits; in New York, tax credits go to 


firms with little or no decrease in pay roll. © 


The average tax rate in merit rating 
states in 1945 was 1.5%. Over the years 


1941-45, employers were saved -approxi- | 


mately 2 billion dollars in taxes because 
of merit rating. 


Coverage 


Employers are liable for the federal tax 
if they have eight or more employees on 
some day of each of 20 weeks in a year. 

State requirements for liability vary, 


ranging from eight employees in the state ~ | 


down to a single employee. An .employer 
who has employees in several states may 
be subject to as many state laws. 

Liability for both federal and state taxes 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a worker’s 
pay in a year. 

Certain employees are exempt from tax 
under federal and most state laws and are 
not counted in determining whether an 
employer is subject to tax. These are self- 


TABLE NO. 3 


State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 
(corrected to Oct. 1, 1946) 


Weekly Duration 
State benefit (in weeks) 
ALABAMA Wajcttccc sss 2aeee $20 20 
PASHOMEE CI TEN tite taece: aa: 2% 25 25 
PMIZOUA etc Wt oata kp uicle cc 15 14 
LOVETEEDS agi ae eee eases 15 16 
RPAUFETT Alsat eidiels cies: fis ete’. 20 16 
NCO AM OBE aL tela cetlnidhatste eves 15 16 
MAOH CULE A. os sah = ayc's io 28 20 
DEAWALO reise ccicas ees tenets 18 22 
DEG HERPES ia fete a p05" vies avi 20 20 
Mati fth)4 Si icp COC gee eee 15 16 
(EOE. iS Seeece oe eee 18 16 
Ma WAU estate se a's « 25 20 
HAO ME ARaaiy success scat 18 17 
GS. SSE doi eee 20 26 
Pidianalreree cts. slik sects 20 20 
NOW iaictelepetvis sisscbre raisers o's 18 18 
ik S238 2S, 16 20 
ORDECKY Ys 5 atkins 16 20 
HOWISIAN ANG ee ecs ascleiaiss oss. 18 20 
WIAINGE Artemia cca scams 20 20 
Maryland sextetaemiciear.c es 20 26 
Massachusetts 25 23 
Michiganieics. oi timers 28 20 
WEMIMES OLA rere: aetyae clueteyy shen 20 20 
MISSISSIDDitea seta teeters acess: = 15 14 


WIESSOUPI Gh cerns tar ah ters sievais's gies 20 20 


Weekly Duration 
State benefit (in weeks) 
Montana: conn... eecer. ve $15 16 
Nebraskasis.tecc coer eo 18 18 
Nevada’: Srrcinss sm Sem aint 24 20 
New Hampshire 20 20 
New Jersey. 5)... cate ats ere 22 26 
New Mexioo . 0.5.0-0che. 15 16 
New. Yorks te tte ters 21 26 
North Carolina............ “20 16 
North Dakota...........-. 20 20 
Ohio vgtetene ceo eae 21 22 
Oklahomake ease acer. oo 18 20 
OTORO0 ecu otcciects 18 20 
Pennsylvania... 5.6... 20 20 
Rhode island’.< Ssicte..:- sci 18 18 
SouthiGarclinanes-caseeee 20 16 
South Dakota iv. aeoes 15 20 
TeNNESSOELE...:4h:2. lew eters 15 16 
TOKAS Ne pcr ratcrac cs 2erleee 18 18 
Utahante-erae: see eee 20 23 
VerMoOnts!secjere eke cisjecie saree 20 20 
Virginia: titers. eecraee 15 16 
Washingtoninss.aces a-tcite 25 26 
West Virginia............. 20 21 
WiscOnSinis verse ein ioie Steins 20 26 
WYOMING atopy erictermeticbess 20 20 


Total 
benefits 


; ee number 
Gn thousands) 


of beneficiaries 
per week 


982,392 
621,065 
541,495 
115,454 
79,306 
462,261 
1,456,531 


smployed, agricultural workers, domestic 
jorkers, Members of a proprietor’s im- 
iate family, railroad workers, govern- 
nt employees, employees of nonprofit 
ducational, charitable or religious or- 
izations, insurance agents, newsboys 
der 18, student nurses and interns, and 
ca sual labor not in the course of an em- 
ployer ’s business. Although maritime work- 
ers had previously been exempt under the 
deral law and in some states, the federal 
ww was amended to include them as of 
lly 1, 1946, and coverage is being simi- 
rly extended in a growing number of 
‘states. 


a: Public Assistance 


Under the Social Security Act, federal 
eprants are made to the states for public 
sistance to needy persons, provided the 
state plan for distribution of the aid has 
‘been approved by the federal government. 
Fs states and territories cooperate in old- 
age assistance plans: all but Alaska co- 
operate in plans for the needy blind; all 
ut Nevada share in plans for needy chil- 


Total 


TABLE NO. 5 


Public Aid Expenditures, January 1933-June 1946 
(in thousands of doilars) 


Source: Social Security Board. 


¢ ren, and tibee teecrio (ee V 
Pisntiavy: 1947, grants fo mat 
child-health services may be ma 
Virgin Islands. 

The federal contribution’ to th 
until October 1, 1946, was usually 
half of the assistance payment, up t 
maximum fixed by federal law. Since 
date, federal contributions for assistance - 
to needy aged and the blind are: $10 of 
first $15 and 50% of any amount betw 
$15 and $45. Federal contributions for 
pendent children are: $6 of the first $9 
50% of the balance. The maximum pay 
ment to which the federal government will 
contribute for needy children is $24 for the 
first child and $15 for each additional child. 
Only those children are eligible who are Ae 
under 16 (or under 18 and still at school) 
and who have been deprived of parental | 
support or care and are living with a mem- 
ber of the family. } > 

Under the $40 maximum for old-age as- 
sistance in effect before October 1, 1946, — 
the average payment varied considerably — . 
from state to state, ranging from $10 to 
$40. 


Social Security for Railroad Workers __ 


Social security for most workers in the 
railroad transportation industry is pro- 
vided under a national system apart from 
that established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was — 
first passed in 1934, but was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. The 
present Act was passed in 1935 and was 
substantially amended in 1937 and again 


Special types of assistance payments 


Aid to 


es id t neral 
ene. Hepencent the blind osuitancs 
SER. wo aden eee $1,223,779 $26,071 $40,504 $5,839 $758,752 
220. one ane ee 2,380,865 32,244 40,686 7,073 1,200,360 
| TG. JS js edge cee 2,532,467 64,966 41,727 7,970 1,433,180 
085. 5 ee eee 3,119,013 155,241 49,462 12,813 439,004 
a7, ee encores 2,653,918 310,441 71,253 16,171 406,881 
4B. Re ate ene 3,236,600 392,386 97,447 19,154 476,201 
RE OMM Re oo eet e. a, 3,185,447 430,666 114,954 20,437 481,723 
DOM, Se eat Ree ee siete 2,723,408 472,791 132,925 22,703 394,398 
BOMIMMESR RES Yao tg tee ele de ote 2,227,527 540,446 153,028 22,785 273,007 
D022, | Ie ae oe aa 1,546,241 601,400 158,032 24,495 180,471 
0G ee eee 979,492 649,970 139,952 24,827 110,911 
GRAM Ale ai) oe. 8 fcc cinerea) Se 935,148 690,728 134,672 25,022 89,347 
RIM 8 crssnaasiecls 981,326 725,683 149,108 26,521 86,258 
1946 January thru June! ...... 558,551 390,947 95,163 14,746 57,695 


: 1Preliminary. 
i. x 


in 1946. It is administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

Taxes supporting the system are col- 
lected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
levied on both employers and employees 
at these rates: 1937-39: 234%; 1940-42: 
3%; 1943-45: 314%; 1946: 314%; 1947-48: 
534%; 1949-51: 6%; 1952 on: 64%. 

Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 
fits at 65 or over, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, 60; survivors’ benefits; dis- 
ability benefits. 

Under the Railroad Insurance Act, also 
administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, railroad workers receive unemploy- 


’ ment insurance, and after July 1, 1947, sick- 


ness compensation and maternity benefits. 
Costs are paid by employers at a rate of 3% 
of pay roll up to $300 a month per worker. 
Taxes are collected by the Board, 


Federal Civil Service 


The civil-service retirement system, first 
established in 1920, now provides a retire- 
ment system for almost all federal em- 
ployees not under another plan. It pro- 
vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at 
55 or 60 with 30 years’ service, or at 62 
with 15 years’ service; a disability retire- 
ment benefit; a deferred annuity for sepa- 
rated employees with 5 years’ or more serv- 
ice when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re- 
funds if service is less than 5 years; death 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the 
amount of the worker’s credit in the fund. 
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Employees contribute 5% of their pay, 


and this contribution is matched by the 


government. 


Health Insurance 


With the exception of state laws for 
sickness compensation in Rhode Island 
and California, health insurance is on a 
voluntary basis. An increasing number of 
companies have set up plans for their em- 
ployees, either on their own or by signing 
up with an insurance company or non- 
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profit organization. Many unions have — 
plans for their members, as do other ~ 


private groups. * 
Popular fields for insurance are hos- 


care, and pay for time lost through sick- 
ness, 

The largest of the nonprofit plans is the 
Blue Cross, whose 85 hospital-service plans 
have over 21,000,000 subscribers through- 
out the country. 

During 1946, the Senate Labor and Edu- 
cation Committee held hearings on Senator 
Wagner’s National Health Insurance Bill. 
This proposal would set up a national sys- 
tem of insurance, covering virtually all 
workers. Benefits would cover: general 
medical services and services of specialists 
at a doctor’s office, at home and in the 
hospital; general and special dental serv- 
ices; home nursing; laboratory expenses; 
certain hospitalization costs. The program 
would be financed by 3% of earnings up to 
$3,600 a year. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Mustering-out pay 


Veterans—except, in general, those rank- 
ing higher than Army captain or Navy lieu- 
tenant honorably let out after Pearl Harbor 
—get mustering-out pay as follows: 

$100 for those who served less than 60 

days. 

$200 for those who served 60 days or more 

in continental United States. 

$300 for those who served 60 days or more 

outside continental United States 
or in Alaska. 

If a discharged veteran dies before re- 
ceiving payment, distribution of mustering- 
out pay is limited to spouse, children, or 
parents, in that order. 


Job reinstatement 


The Selective Service Act of 1940 grants 
to all honorably discharged veterans: 

1. Their old job back, or one of like sen- 
iority, status and pay. 

2. Guarantee against discharge except for 
cause for one year after reinstatement. 
During that time the veteran cannot be de- 
moted nor can his job benefits be reduced. 


Qualifications on job rights 


The veteran must be reapplying for a job 
that was not temporary at the time he left 
it; the employer need not reinstate him if 
the employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make rehiring impossible or 
unreasonable; the veteran must apply for 
his old job within 90 days of discharge; he 
need not be rehired if he is no longer quali- 
fied to perform his job. He can be laid off 
if work slackens. 


How the veteran can enforce his rights 


By suit in the U. S, District Court with 
the assistance of the U. S. Attorney. 

National Guard, reserve Officers, and re- 
tired personnel have Selective Service 
rights. Benefits are not limited to draftees 
—anyone, including WACS, WAVES, 
SPARS, and Marines (female), who en- 
tered active service after May 1, 1940, is 
covered. 


Vocational rehabilitation 

Vocational rehabilitation courses not ex- 
ceeding 4 years and placement in suitable, 
gainful employment are available for any 


{ 
A ,, 
pitalization costs, medical and surgical © 


in who served on or after September 
1940, and was honorably discharged 
with a service-connected disability which 
can be overcome by training. 


The Veterans Administration arranges for 

the training, pays for tuition and books 

and the veteran receives, in addition, 

raining allowance added to his disability 

pension to achieve the following mini- 

mums: 

_ $105 per month, if without a dependent 

is $115 per month, if with a dependent, plus 
(a@) $10 for one child and $7 for each ad- 

ditional child, and 
(0) $15 for a dependent parent. 


_ If the veteran’s disability pension ex- 
ceeds the above minimum he gets the larger 
amount. Once employed, his basic pension 
‘award will in no way be reduced because 
he has succeeded in overcoming his handi- 
cap. 


Disability Pensions 
Veterans having a 10 percent or more 
disability resulting from disease or injury 
incurred in or aggravated by war service 
are eligible to receive a pension if their 
Separation from the service was not under 
dishonorable conditions. Pension rates vary 
from $13.80 to $138 per month, depending 
on the extent of disability. Pension pay- 
-ments are “untouchable” in legal proceed- 
ings and may not be assigned. Pension 
awards are within the jurisdiction of the 
_ Veterans Administration. A veteran’s widow 
and surviving children are also eligible to 
receive pension benefits. 


| 
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Veterans preference 

Veterans who have been separated from 
the service under honorable conditions 
must be given preference in certification 
for appointment, in appointment, in rein- 
statement, in re-employment and in reten- 
tion in federal civil service positions. Spe- 
cifically with respect to the positions of 
erier or bailiff in federal courts, the Court 
Crier or Bailiff Preference Act grants pref- 
erence in appointment to veterans. 


National Service Life Insurance 


Persons in service and veterans who 
never owned any GI insurance, but who 
were in service between October 8, 1940 
and September 2, 1945, are entitled to take 
out insurance in any amount between 
$1,000 and $10,000 in multiples of $500. The 
insurance is on a five-year level premium 
term plan, and in the first instance is 
granted against the death of the insured 
while in service. It is convertible to ordi- 
nary life, 20- or 30-payment life, 20-year 
endowment or endowment at the age of 
60 or 65, on any premium date after one 
year within the five-year term. 


Veterans have the right to convert the 
insurance without medical examination, 
except (a) where necessary to determine 


whether the insured is totally disabled 
and (6b) upon complete surrender of the 
policy while it is still in force. Recon- 
version may also be made to higher pre- 
mium rate, or, upon proof of good health 
to a lower premium rate. 


Beneficiaries are restricted to widow, 
widower, child, stepchild, or illegitimate 
child (if the latter two are specifically 
designated as beneficiaries), parent, brother 
or sister for any insurance which matured 
before August 1, 1946. For insurance ma- 
turing on or after that date beneficiaries 
may be any person or persons, firm, cor- 
poration or any other legal entity indi- 
vidually or as trustee. Where no beneficiary 
has been designated, or where the bene- 
ficiary has died, payments are made to 
widow or widower, child or children (in- 
cluding adopted children), parents or 
brothers and sisters of the insured. For 
insurance maturing before August 1, 1946, 
payments are made to beneficiaries in 
equal monthly installments for 120 months 
if the beneficiary is over 30 years at the 
time the policy matures. If the beneficiary 
is under 30 years at policy maturity, the 
insurance is payable in 240 monthly in- 
stallments. Instead of either of these types 
of payment, however, the insured or the 
first beneficiary may elect settlement as a 
refund life income. For insurance matur- 
ing after August 1, 1946, payment is made 
to the beneficiary in 36 monthly install- 
ments unless one of these options is 
elected instead: payment in one lump 
sum; payment in specified number (no 
less than 36) of monthly installments; 
payment in installments throughout life; 
refund life income. If the insured becomes 
disabled while in service the government 
assumes payment of the premiums for 
him, 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


The “GI Bill of Rights” applies to vet- 
erans who served on or after September 16, 
1940. It provides for hospitalization, educa- 
tion, loans, employment, and readjustment 
allowances. 


Hospitalization 

Veterans are guaranteed against dis- 
ability discharge without explanation of 
their rights to apply for benefits and the 
opportunity to file a claim; right to fitting 
and training in the use of prosthetic ap- 
pliances is guaranteed; veterans are pro- 
tected against being required to sign any 
kind of statement as to the origin, incur- 
rence or aggravation of any disease or in- 
jury—such statements are null and void. 


Education 

A veteran who has served 90 days or more 
since September 16, 1940 and before the 
termination of the war may avail himself 
of educational opportunities at government 
expense. He must start the course not later 
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than 4 years after separation or termina- 
tion of the war, whichever is later. 


, A veteran who qualifies is entitled to 12 

months of education or its equivalent in 
part-time study plus additional time up to 
three years (a total of 4 years) in direct 
proportion to the time he spent in service. 
Therefore, a veteran with 32 months of 
service is entitled to 44 months of educa- 
tion or training. 


The Veterans Administration will pay 
tuition and school fees up to a total of 
$500 for each school year in attendance at 
an approved institution. No board, lodging, 
or other living or travel expenses are paid, 
put while at school the veteran is entitled 
to $65 per month living allowance, and $90 
if he has dependents. Allowance will not 
be paid if the veteran is earning $175 
(if single) or $200 (if he has dependents) 
in full- or part-time employment while 
he is attending school. Where the amount 
of his earnings is less than those ceilings, 
subsistence allowance payments will be 
made to bring the total up to the ceil- 
ings. 

The veteran may elect any course of 
study if the school will accept him, and he 
must maintain satisfactory standing. 


A veteran may also elect to take ap- 
prentice or on-the-job training in an in- 
dustrial establishment. His earnings in 
training plus the government allowance 
cannot exceed $175 a month if single, 
$200 if he has dependents. 


Loans to Veterans 


Three types are available: 1. For pur- 
chase or construction of homes; 2. for pur- 
chase of farms and farm equipment; 3. for 
purchase of business and business property. 


In all three types, eligibility requirements 
are that the veteran be honorably separated 
on or after September 16, 1940 and before 
the termination of the war; service of at 
least 90 days or a service-connected dis- 
ability as reason for the discharge or re- 
lease; application must be made within ten 
years after the end of the war. 


The government will guarantee 50 per- 
cent of the loan—up to a maximum guar- 
anty of $2,000 on non-real-estate loans, 
and $4,000 on real-estate loans, or prorated 
portions on loans of both types or in com- 
bination. Maximum interest rate is 4 per- 
cent. Terms of loans: (@) on farm realty— 
40 years; (b) other real estate—25 years; 
(ec) non-real estate—10 years. (Under cer- 
tain circumstances second loan guarantees 
may be undertaken with the approval of 
the Administrator.) 


Home Loans 


Proceeds must be used for purchase of 
property, construction or improvement 
costs—the property to be occupied by the 
veteran as his home. Mortgage amortization 


terms must be in proper proportion to the 


praiser designated by the Administrator. 


Business loans 
Business loans will be approved when 


they are to be used (a) for engaging in — 


business or pursuing a gainful occupation; 
(b) for purchasing land, buildings, sup- 
plies, equipment, machinery, ete., for busi- 
ness; (c) for constructing or repairing real 
or personal property to be used in business; 
(d) for working capital. 


There must be reasonable likelihood of 
success, as indicated by the veteran’s abil- 
ity and experience and the conditions 
under which he intends to conduct the 
business. Purchase price must be reason- 
able—as determined by an appraiser ap- 
pointed by the Administrator. 


Farm Loans 


Farm loans will be made to a veteran for 
purchase or repair of lands, machinery, 
equipment, livestock, etc., for farming. 


The ability and experience tests are simi- 


lar to those applying to business loans. 
Appraisal for reasonable value is also re- 
quired. Veteran must have reasonable pros- 
pect of success in farming. 


Readjustment Allowance 


This section of the GI Bill provides for 
payment of $20 a week for a maximum of 
52 weeks to unemployed veterans residing 
in the United States. It also provides for 
the payment to a partially-employed vet- 
eran whose weekly wages are less than $23 
of the sum of $20 less the amount of his 
wages in excess of $3. The veteran must he 
able to work, registered with a public em- 
ployment office and must not be receiving 
an allowance through any other provision 
of the Act. A self-employed veteran earn- 
ing less than $100 per month is eligible 
for an allowance representing the differ- 
ence between his net earnings and $100. 
Allowances are available to an eligible 
veteran no later than 2 years after his 
discharge or two years after termination 
of the war, whichever is later. 


Wyatt Housing Objectives* 
Source: National Housing Administration. 


1946 1947 
Conventional m2 fe strssu niece aul 650,000 850,000 
Prefabricated.................... 250,000 600,000 
Temporary or reused war housing. . 200,000: | aeae 
Gonversionsadidete etn ees 50,000 50,000 
Vrailomssente yt Gee eee ne 50,000! «> «sees 
Total residential homes........... 1,200,000 1,500,000 


*Homes costing less than $10,000 i 
Pee arte. $10, a unit or renting 


veteran’s present and expected income and ~ 
expenses. Proposed price must not exceed — 
reasonable value as determined by an ap- — 
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United States and the Japanese Empire. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date 
‘which will live in infamy—the United 
‘States of America was suddenly and de- 
liberately attacked by naval and air forces 
‘of the Empire of Japan, 
_ The United States was at peace with that 
Nation and, at the solicitation of Japan, 
was still in conversation with its Govern- 
‘ment and its Emperor looking toward the 
“maintenance of peace in the Pacific. In- 
deed, one hour after Japanese air squad- 
Tons had commenced bombing in Oahu, 
the Japanese Ambassador to .the United 
‘States and his colleague delivered to the 
Secretary of State a formal reply to a 
“recent American message. While this reply 
Stated that it seemed useless to continue 
the existing diplomatic negotiations, it 
contained no threat or hint of war or 
armed attack. 
It will be recorded that the distance of 
_ Hawaii from Japan makes it obvious that 
_ the attack was deliberately planned many 
days or even weeks ago. During the inter- 
_ vening time the Japanese Government has 
deliberately sought to deceive the United 
States by false statements and expressions 
of hope for continued peace. 
The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian 
Islands has caused severe damage to Ameri- 
Can naval and military forces. Very many 
American lives have been lost. In addition, 
American ships have been reported tor- 
pedoed on the high seas between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 
Yesterday the Japanese Government also 
launched an attack against Malaya. 
Last night the Japanese forces attacked 
Hong Kong. 
Last night Japanese forces attacked 
Guam. 


: 
; 
: 
: 
: 
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DECLARATIONS OF WAR 
Ba atien of the President of the United States before a joint session of the two Houses 
Congress requesting that Congress declare that there exists a state of war between the 


Last night Japanese forces attacked the 
Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese attacked Wake 
Island: 

This morning the Japanese attacked 
Midway Island. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a sur- 
prise offensive extending throughout the 
Pacific area, The facts of yesterday speak 
for themselves. The people of the United 
States have already formed their opinions 
and well understand the implications to 
the very life and safety of our Nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy I have directed that all measures be 
taken for our defense, 

Always will we remember the character 
of the onslaught against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to 
Overcome these premeditated invasions, the 
American people in their righteous might 
will win through to absolute victory. 

I believe I interpret the will of the Con- 
gress and of the people when I assert that 
we will not only defend ourselves to the 
uttermost but will make very certain’ that 
this form of treachery shall never endanger 
us again. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at 
the fact that our people, our territory, and 
our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounded determination of our 
people—we will gain the _ inevitable 
triumph—so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state 
of war has existed between the United 
States and the Japanese Empire. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
December 8, 1941. 


Public Law 328—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial Government of Japan and 
the Government and the people of the United States and making provisions to prosecute 


the same. 


Whereas the Imperial Government of 
Japan has committed unprovoked acts of 
war against the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States 
and the Imperial Government of Japan 
which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; 


and the President is hereby authorized 
and directed to employ the entire naval 
and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the Government to 
carry on war against the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan; and, to bring the conflict 
to a successful termination, all of the re- 
sources of the country are hereby pledged 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Approved, December 8, 1941, 4:10 P.m., 
LOBE Shae Ge 


‘ Declarations of War—(cont.) 


Message from the President of the United States transmitting a request that the 
Congress recognize a state of war between the United States and Germany, and between 
the United States and Italy. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On the morning of December eleventh, 
the Government of Germany, pursuing its 
course of world conquest, declared war 
against the United States. 

The long known and the long expected 
has thus taken place. The forces endeavor- 

“ing to enslave the entire world now are 
moving towards this hemisphere. 

Never before has there been a greater 
challenge to life, liberty, and civilization. 

Delay invites greater danger. Rapid and 
united effort by all of the peoples of the 


world who are determined to remain free 
will ensure a world victory of the forces 
of justice and of righteousness over the 
forces of savagery and of barbarism. 

Italy also has declared war against the 
United States. 

I therefore request the Congress to recog- 
nize a state of war between the United 
States and Germany, and between the 
United States and Italy. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
December 11, 1941. 


Public Law 331—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


Declaring that a state of war exists between the Government of Germany and the Gov- 


ernment and the people of the United States 


Whereas the Government of Germany 
has formally declared war against the 
Government and the people of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Government of Germany which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States is 
hereby formally declared; and the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces 


and making provision to prosecute the same. 


of the United States and the resources of 
the Government to carry on war against 
the Government of Germany; and, to 
bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion, all of the resources of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Approved, December 11, 1941, 3:05 P.M., 
ohiskh dh 

In similar wording, war was declared 
against the Government of Italy by Joint 
Resolution, Public Law 332, approved De- 
cember 11, 1941, 3:06 P.M. 


———————— 


Declarations of War, Invasions and Surrenders of World War Il 


1939 Sept. 1, Germany invades Poland. 
Sept. 3, Great Britain and France de- 
clare war on Germany. 

Nov. 30, Russia invades Finland. 
April 9, Germany invades Denmark 
and Norway. 

May 10, Germany invades Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

May 16, Germany invades France. 
June 10, Italy declares war on France 
and Great Britain. 

Oct. 7, Germany invades Rumania. 
Oct. 28, Italy invades Greece. 

April 6, Germany invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

June 22, Germany declares war on 
Russia. 

Dec. 7, Japan bombs Pearl Harbor, 
declares war on U. S. and Gt. Brit. 
Dee. 8, United States and Great 
Britain declare war against Japan. 
Dec. 8, China declares war on Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Dec. 11, Germany and Italy declare 
war on the United States. 


1940 


1941 


Dec. 11, United States declares war 
against Germany and Italy. 
May 22, Mexico declares war on Ja- 
pan, Germany and Italy. 
Aug. 22, Brazil declares war on Ger- 
many and Italy. 
April 7, Bolivia declares war against 
the Axis Powers. 
Sept. 3, Allies invade Italy. 
Sept. 8, Italy surrenders to the Allies. 
Oct. 13, Italy (Badoglio government) 
declares war against Germany. 
June 6, D-Day—Allies invade the 
Channel Coast. 
Sept. 13, Rumania signs armistice. 
Feb. 23, Turkey and Egypt declare 
war against Axis. 
March 27, Argentina declares war on 
Germany. 
May 2, German army in Italy sur- 
renders to Allies. 

* May 8, Germany surrenders uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies. 
Aug. 8, Russia declares war on Ja= 
pan. 
Sept. 2, Japan surrenders. 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 
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Strategical Summary of World War Il 


By George Fielding Eliot 


A. THE OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGY OF THE 
GERMAN HIGH COMMAND 


The objective of Adolf Hitler was the 


complete domination of Europe, the Middle 


East and North Africa as the first stage on 
the road to German world-empire. Dom- 
ination meant complete elimination of all 
military and political opposition, and re- 
duction of non-German peoples to serfdom. 


The basic preparation was accomplished 
without war. Germany was re-armed, Aus- 
tria swallowed, Czechoslovakia conquered. 
Germany thus acquired a consolidated cen- 


_tral position in Europe and control of 


major lines of operation to the east, west 
and south. Hitler realized that further 
steps were likely to result in war with 
Britain, France, eventually with the Soviet 
Union, and perhaps the United States. His 


‘plan was to dispose of Germany’s Euro- 


pean opponents singly, in succession, and 
thus leave the United States isolated and 
more or less helpless. 


The steps envisaged by the German High 
Command were: 


(1) The conquest of Poland. This was 
likely to bring about war with Great 
Britain and France. They were not pre- 
pared. Poland could be beaten alone—if 
Russia would hold off. Accordingly, the 
Germans made a temporary political agree- 
ment to divide Poland between Germany 
and Russia. 

(2) The conquest of Denmark and Nor- 
way. This was an essential preliminary to 
invading France. It secured the exposed 
northern flank of Germany against air and 
amphibious attacks from Britain based on 
Scandinavia. It brought German warships 
and planes to the open Atlantic to attack 
Britain’s sea life lines. 

(8) The destruction of France by blitz- 
krieg methods, tested in Poland. The Ger- 
man High Command thought the British 
would recognize their situation as hopeless 
and make peace, leaving Germany free for 
the fourth step. 


(4) The conquest of the Soviet Union. 
Germany then would be master of all the 
resources of Europe and would be able to 
deal with the Middle East and North 
Africa at leisure. The United States would 
be helpless to interfere. 


The war began, September 1, 1939, and 
Hitler’s first step went off with clockwork 
precision. Poland was quickly crushed. The 
Germans were left undisturbed by Britain 
and France during the winter of 1939-1940. 


There followed the equally perfect exe- 
cution of the second step—Denmark and 
Norway. The Danes had no power to resist. 
The Norwegians fought as best they could. 


British efforts to aid them proved futile, 
The Luftwaffe ruled the air. 


The third step in the German program 
also was successful. The French army, sup- 
ported by a small British expeditionary 
force, ‘was unable to deal with the highly 
mobile, mechanized German ground-air 
attack. The French had little armor, their 
few anti-tank guns were ineffective, their 
small air force was overwhelmed. The 
troops fought well, but their leadership 
failed them. The French General Staff had 
not understood the nature of the next war. 
France, completely overpowered, surren- 
dered June 22, 1940. 


But—the British did not sue for peace, 
as expected. They said, in the words of 2 
recruiting poster of the day: “Very well, 
then. Alone.” The British expeditionary 
force, evacuated with great skill and deter- 
mination from Dunkerque, had lost heavily 
in men and had left behind all its guns 
and heavy equipment. There was only one 
good division in the British Isles, not more 
than 50 tanks and 200 field guns of all 
kinds. The Royal Air Force was weak. Had 
the Germans immediately set on foot an 
invasion of Great Britain, it would have 
been virtually certain of success. Britain 
would have been overwhelmed, and the 
only advanced base from which American 
power could have been brought to bear 
against European Germany would have 
been eliminated. 


The Germans made the fatal decision to 
try for air superiority over the R.A.F. first. 
The result was the aerial Battle of Britain 
—and a smashing defeat for the Luftwaffe. 
It was the first major defeat that Hitler 
had ever sustained. The Germans might 
have won had they persisted. The British 
were sending planes into each day’s fight- 
ing fresh from the factories; only the skill, 
determination, and endurance of the pi- 
lots provided the margin of victory. The 
German air staff, appalled by their losses, 
recommended that the attempt be discon- 
tinued. The Battle of Britain was won by 
British courage. It was lost by German 
faintheartedness. And with it was lost 
Hitler’s best chance of ultimate victory. 


For it was now too late to think of 
invading the British Isles. The American 
government, shocked into action by the 
collapse of France, was rushing supplies 
across the Atlantic to Britain. The reserve 
weapons of the American Army—600,000 
rifles, 20,000 machine guns, 3,000 pieces of 
artillery—were sent to arm the British 
Home Guard and the newly raised divi- 
sions until the British could make weap- 
ons. Adolf Hitler, like Napoleon Bonaparte 
more than one hundred years before, 
turned away from the shores of the Eng- 


lish Channel to seek empty victories in 
Eastern Europe. 


Meanwhile he tried to starve out the 
British Isles by choking off, with planes 
and submarines, the flow of food and 
supplies moving across the seas from 
America and other countries. This was the 
Battle of the Atlantic. For a while the 
Germans came uncomfortably close to win- 
ning it. An appalling number of ships was 
sunk, Both England and the United States 
kept building new ships frantically. The 
British hunted down Nazi submarines with 
dogged persistence. American measures to 
protect shipping in the Atlantic took on 
almost the character of an undeclared 
naval war, while we were still neutral. 


Meanwhile, a new dislocation of the 
German program occurred. No doubt Hitler 
had planned ultimately a conquest of the 
Balkans, North Africa and the Middle East; 
put this phase probably was scheduled for 
later, after the defeat of Russia. Instead, 
the Germans had to make a time-consum- 
ing side excursion into the Balkans and 
North Africa—before tackling Russia. 


This was brought on by Hitler’s prepos- 
terous ally, Italy. Mussolini had invaded 
Greece and had become bogged down. His 
army in North Africa was getting beaten 
by the British. Hitler had to go to his res- 
cue, lest the Allies win the Mediterranean. 


So Hitler marched South. Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria he acquired by the 
mere terror of his name, plus political 
jugglery. The Yugoslavs resisted; he over- 
whelmed their armies and attacked the 
Greeks. The British were compelled to quit 
chasing the Italians in North Africa in 
order to throw a pitifully small expedition- 
ary force into Greece. The Germans drove 
it into the sea. German power was thus 
firmly established in the Balkans, the east- 
ern Mediterranean and in North Africa. 
But these victories were gained at a price 
which Hitler could not afford to pay: a 
price in time. Russia had been preparing, 
England recovering, in that spring of 1941. 


The fourth and greatest of his four steps 
to the domination of Europe lay before 
Hitler: the destruction of the Red army. 
And upon that step there was a time limit 
—the approaching winter. If by the end of 
the year the Russian power remained un- 
broken, Hitler would face in the spring of 
1942 the one eventuality he dreaded most, 
and which he had planned so carefully to 
avoid—a war on two fronts, with a major 
opponent to the east and another to the 
west. The one German hope now was to 
destroy Russia before the winter set in, 
then turn in full strength upon Britain. 


Truly every day lost in commencing the 
planred assault on Russia was a day which 
might never be regained. The resistance of 
the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, and the little 
British expeditionary force seemed futile 
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enough at the time. But due to this Balkan 


diversion, Hitler began his great assault on 


Russia not in April, but late in June of 


1941. 

At first the Germans made swift prog- 
ress. The Russian armies retreated steadily. 
The Germans swept across the Baltic 
States, White Russia, the Ukraine. On the 
north, they came to the gates of Leningrad ~ 
and were checked. On the south they en- 
tered Rostov, and besieged Sevastopol. But 
their great weight was in the center, their 
goal, Moscow. 


As his armies moved nearer the Russian 
capital, Hitler proclaimed Russia’s utter 
defeat. “The Russian power,” he said, “has 
fallen in the dirt, never to rise again.” 


But winter descended on the land. The 
German armies were not equipped for the 
Russian winter and they suffered cruelly. 
The Luftwaffe was grounded. The Russians 
fought on, for they understood winter 
warfare. Moscow did not yield to the Nazi 
invader. 

The German High Command decided to 
wait out the winter in front of Moscow. 
Hitler’s strides toward world domination 
had gone well at first, but they began to 
falter. Time began to work against him. 

And then on December 7, 1941, the Japa- 
nese attacked the United States Pacific 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor. Within twenty-four 
hours, the United States was at war not. 
only with Japan but also with Germany. 


B. THE OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGY OF THE 
JAPANESE HIGH COMMAND 


The military clique ruling Japan had 
long schemed to conquer the basic raw 
materials of modern industry which Japan 
lacked—oil, iron, coal, rubber and tin. 
They intended to acquire the Dutch East 
Indies and Malaya. Likewise they in- 
tended to push Russia back west of Lake 
Baikal, and to bring China under Japanese 
control. China would furnish a ready-made 
market for Japanese manufactured goods. 


One school of Japanese military thought 
held that the continental part of the pro- 
gram should be carried through first, be- 
ginning with the conquest of China, This 
group was spearheaded by the Kwangtung 
army—the Japanese army of occupation in 
Manchuria. The other school, chiefly com- 
posed of naval Officers, held that the first 
thing to be done was to seize the Dutch 
East Indies and Malaya, at the same time 
taking over the Philippine Islands, These 
officers knew this would mean war with 
the United States and Great Britain but 
they felt this was the major effort, and 
that if it were successful, an isolated China 
would fall easy prey. 


The Kwangtung army group won, at 
first. After the conquest of Manchuria in 
1931, the Japanese proceeded to the con- 
quest of China as a whole. The result, 


as the naval officers had 
er five years of fighting, the 

41 held the Chinese railways, 
e of the Yangtze River, sea- 
sorts and major inland cities, but very 
little else. The Chinese still had organized 
troops in the field, and guerrilla bands who 
gave the Japanese no rest. Japan, whose 
| Bormal revenues were sufficient to provide 
| for a standing army of only 225,000 men, 
| Was being compelled to maintain more 
than 1,000,000 men under arms. The aver- 
| age Japanese at home was getting very 
ae of pulling in his belt a little tighter 
| ch year. The attitude of the United 
tates was becoming more and more men- 
acing. From supplying iron, oil and other 

xports, the United States turned by 1941 
a virtual embargo on all shipments to 
apan. Under these conditions the Japa- 
nese effort in China would slowly grind to 
a@ halt unless other sources of supply 
could be obtained. 
; The European war seemed a godsend. 
Britain was desperate; France and Holland 
Were out of the picture; Russia was sup- 
posed to be collapsing. The United States 
Was becoming more and more involved in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. Surely such a 
|¢hance would not be likely to recur. If 
Germany were victorious in Europe it 
would not be long before Germany would 
appear in the Far East demanding a share 
of the rich spoils of that region. The Japa- 
nese wanted to be well established in their 
new empire by that time. 

The first phase of the Japanese war plan 
called for seizing Malaya, Singapore, the 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. 
They calculated, rightly, that this would 
be accomplished fairly readily—provided 
they first knocked out the United States 
Pacific Fleet. That was the reason for the 
Sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 


The second phase of the Japanese war 
plan was to prevent recovery and offensive 
Teturn by the enemy, particularly the 
United States. 

This phase seems to have included some 
or all of the following: (1) a possible in- 
vasion of Australia, or at least the com- 
plete isolation of that island-continent; 
(2) invasion of the Hawaiian Islands via 
Midway, with a concurrent attack on the 
Aleutian Islands to form a northern flank; 
(3) attack on the American coast, raiding 
our aviation industries; (4) stimulation of 
unrest and eventual revolution in India. 


The major purpose of the second phase 
was to deprive the United States of any 
base from which an offensive against Japan 
could, be set on foot. Like the German 
plan, the Japanese plan was based on 
initial superiority in fighting power in a 
particular region; and like the Germans, 
the Japanese counted on being able to 
conquer additional resources which would 
put them more nearly on a level with ene- 
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mies of greater potential strength than 
their own. But they would need time to 
organize and digest those resources, and 
to intrench themselves both militarily and 
economically in their new empire. The sec- 
ond phase of their plan-was intended to 
gain time. When at last we were ready to 
attack them, they expected to be so. 
strongly intrenched that we would count 
it not worth the cost to attack them across 
the vast reaches of the Pacific, 


It will be noted, however, that—also like 
the German plan—the Japanese plan had 
a time limit. The longer it was denied 
complete success, the less chance it had of 
success. This applies especially to the mat- 
ter of bases. Failure to knock out the 
Russian armies by the winter of 1941 
spelled failure to the Germans. Failure to 
eliminate the American-Australian bases 
in the Pacific in 1942 spelled failure to the 
Japanese. 


C, THE MILITARY SITUATION ON DECEMBER 
7, 1941 


In that December of 1941, the United 
States, being confronted with two major 
enemies at once, had to make highly fate- 
ful strategic decisions. 


America could not hope to launch a ma- 
jor offensive on either side of the world 
for at least a year. Far from helping us, 
our European Allies, Britain and Russia, 
had their backs to the wall and needed 
help from us. We could not afford to let 
either one be knocked out by Germany. 


On the other hand, Japan could be ex- 
pected to gain strength as she advanced if 
she were permitted to digest the resources 
of the Asiatic lands she conquered. A full- 
scale Japanese attack on the Hawaiian 
Islands was a definite possibility. Both 
Australia and India were exposed and al- 
most defenseless. So was Alaska. The Pan- 
ama Canal and the west coast of the 
United States could not be considered as 
out of Japan’s eventual reach. 


The great decision was taken: the United 
States would launch its first major offen- 
sive, when the time was ripe, against Ger- 
many. 

The reasons for choosing Germany first, 
and leaving Japan until later, were com- 
pelling. Germany was nearer; Germany was 
already engaged by powerful forces (the 
Russian Armies) which could not be 
shifted elsewhere. We had an accessible 
base—the British Isles—close to the heart 
of Germany, while we still had to win such 
a base against Japan. And Germany was 
still capable of inflicting defeat on one of 
our major Allies—Russia—while Japan was 
hardly capable of doing more to China 
than she had already done, and could 
probably be contained so that she could 
not reach any of the others provided Aus- 
tralia and India and Hawaii could be held. 


There was a risk, of course. There are risks 
in all military decisions. The implementa- 
tion of this decision called for judgment 
enough force to be sent to the Pacific to 
contain Japan, but not too much lest it 
detract from the major effort in Europe. 
The risks were taken, and the decision 
proved justified. 


Having made that major decision, the 
United States mapped out its initial objec- 
tives as follows: 


(1) To keep open the lines of sea com- 
munication with Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia, and to open and keep open as far 
as possible lines of communication with 
Russia and China, in order that American 
supplies might reach our various Allies. 


(2) To maintain the central position in 
the Middle East in order to prevent a junc- 
tion of our two major enemies. The Ger- 
mans were threatening the Middle East, 
both through Egypt and through southern 
Russia. If they broke through, they might 
join hands with the Japanese. Then Ger- 
many could draw upon the raw materials 
of all southern Asia; and could provide 
Japan with the technical assistance she 
so badly needed. 


(3) To build up our naval and air power 
in the Pacific as rapidly as possible in 
order to prevent a Japanese invasion of 
Australia and to check or contain other 
Japanese offensive operations—perhaps 
against the Aleutians, Hawaii or Ceylon. 
If we saved these positions, an offensive 
return against Japan would eventually be- 
come possible. 


(4) To build up in the continental 
United States a powerful air force and a 
powerful ground striking force with which 
to take the offensive on a major scale at 
the earliest possible date. The offensive 
power of the United States, once it was 
ready, was to form the final reserve of 
freedom, the decisive element which would 
bring us victory. It was of vital importance 
that this force should not be wasted away 
in driblets. From this consideration arose 
much of the subsequent clamor on two 
heads—the so-called second front uproar, 
and the cry that we were letting the Pa- 
cific war go by default. To the infinite 
credit of those who had in hand the lead- 
ership of the Allied military effort, that 
clamor was resisted. 


(5) To bring under a single command 
the mobile offensive power of the United 
States and the nations of the British Com- 
monwealth, so that the resources of all 
might be employed in accordance with a 
unified plan and under unified direction. 
This consideration led to the creation of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, which turned 
out to be the most effective agency for the 
conduct of war which the wit of man has 
ever devised. 
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D. THE PRINCIPLE OF UNITY OF COMMAND 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff consisted — 


of two parts—the American Joint Chiefs © 
of Staff and the British Chiefs of Staff. — 


The one sat usually in Washington, the 
other in London. Each consisted of the 
chiefs of staff of the army and navy, plus 
for Britain the chief of the air staff and 
for the United States the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces; in addition, 


each included the personal chief of staff © 


of the head of the government. 


The headquarters and working offices of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, as such, were 


in Washington, where the British Chiefs of — 


Staff were represented by a senior officer 
acting as the representative of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill assisted by a general, an 
admiral and an air marshal, together with 
several hundred subordinate British offi- 
cers of all three services. 


The American members of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff throughout the war were 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army; Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval Operations; 
General of the Army Henry H. Arnold, 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces; 
and Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief 
of Staff to the President. 


The British members were Field Marshal ~ 


Sir Alan Brooke (now Lord Alanbrooke), 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff; Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First 
Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff, who 
was later succeeded by Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham (now 
Lord Cunningham); Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Sir Charles Portal (now Lord 
Portal), Chief of the Air Staff; and General 
Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the 
Prime Minister. 


The senior British representative with 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washing- 


ton, was, during most of the war, Field © 


Marshal Sir John Dill; after his death in 
November, 1944, he was succeeded by Field 
Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson (now 
Lord Wilson). 


This was the agency to which was com- 
mitted the higher direction of the war for 
both countries. The Combined Chiefs of 
Staff were responsible jointly to the Pres- 
ident and the Prime Minister, who were 
their only superiors. The principle of com- 
bined command was carried out in every 
theater of war where American or British 
forces operated. In each theater a Com- 
mander in Chief was appointed who had 


under his command all the Allied forces 


in the theater, land, sea and air. Each 
Commander in Chief was directly respon- 
sible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and 
to them alone. 

The first of these combined commands to 
be created was that in the Southwest 
Pacific, to which General Douglas Mac- 


mary Force 
e, under General Dwight 
and the Southeast Asia 


it te command designated as 
U. S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
2aS, under Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
not at first an Allied command, but 
itirely American, though British forces 
came under Admiral Nimitz’ direc- 
The China-Burma-India theater, 
anded originally by General Joseph 
vell, was later divided between the 
utheast Asia Command and the China 
ater, in which Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek was commander in chief. The 
ssians never participated in the activi- 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, nor 
their forces in whole or in part ever 
come under the direction of an Allied com- 
mander in chief. 


-E. PROGRESS OF MAJOR OPERATIONS FROM 
DECEMBER 7, 1941 TO END OF WAR 


In Section A. of this summary, a brief 
account has been given of the progress of 
the war prior to the entry of the United 
States. In this section we shall trace in 
road general terms the events in the 
various major theaters of operations from 
e date until the end of the war. 


_ 1. THE RUSSIAN THEATER, December 
7, 1941 to the end of 1942. 


- Having failed to take Moscow, the Ger- 
man armies retired to their “winter line” 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, which 
held fast. They prepared to launch a new 
major offensive in 1942. 


a Sound military judgment would have 
dictated an attack from the German center 
in a northeasterly direction, with the ob- 
ject of engaging and destroying the main 
Russian reserves which were concentrated 
east and northeast of Moscow. Had this 
been accomplished, European Russia would 
have been in German hands. The Russian 
armies were the true German objective, as 
the commander in chief on the Russian 
front, Field Marshal von Bock, knew. 


Hitler, however, had other views. In his 
Opinion, the Germans would do better to 
drive straight east to the Volga in the 
area of Stalingrad and invade the Cau- 
casus. The purpose was to cut Russia in 
two, depriving the Russians of their Cau- 
casian oil supply. Beyond this, as General 
Marshall observed in his report, “was evi- 
dently the Napoleonic dream of a conquest 
of the Middle East and India by a gigantic 
double envelopment, with one pincer de- 
scending from the Caucasus through Tiflis 
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Keitel admitted, “failed completely to | 
timate properly the reserve of Russ 
industrial and productive power east of t 
Urals,” and overruled the recommen 
tions of his High Command. F 


The German armies, in the offensive 0 
1942, drove to the gates of Stalingrad and 
the foothills of the Caucasus. At Stalin 
grad, the Russians turned and stood fas 
at last. There, 1300 miles from the eastern 
borders of Germany, far from the sources 
of German power, the Germans fought des: 


perately from August to November to break _ 


the Russian resistance. They poured in 


men, they poured in supplies. It was in ~ 


vain. Stalingrad held. fe 
On November 22, 1942, the Russian coun- 


hausted German armies. The Germans fell 
back from Stalingrad, leaving an encircled 
army there to interrupt the Russian rail 
communications as long as possible. They ~ 
fell back from the Caucasus. The last great — 
German offensive in Russia was at an end, 


From that day forward, Germany was 
on the defensive, a beaten nation. 


2. THE NORTH AFRICAN THEATER, 
December 7, 1941 to the end of 1942: 


Hitler’s grand plan for conquering the 
Middle East and joining the Japanese was 
broken in the north by the Russians. Na 
better future attended the southern prong 
of the offensive, which was to thrust 
across North Africa, from Libya into 
Egypt, aiming toward the valley of the 
Nile and the Suez Canal. 

In June, 1942, Marshal Rommel launched 
a German-Italian offensive which swept 
the British out of Libya, back across the 
frontier of Egypt, and seemed on the point 
of taking Alexandria, Cairo and Suez. But 
he was checked at El Alamein, on the north 
coast of Egypt. Both sides began building 
up for a new offensive—the Germans to 
continue their push for the Nile, the 
British to drive them back out of Egypt. 


In October, 1942, the British 8th Army 


‘under Field Marshal (then General) Sir 


Bernard L. Montgomery launched a major 
attack at El Alamein and completely 
routed the Axis army of Marshal Rommel. 
Montgomery chased Rommel west across 
the top of Africa. 

The first great American offensive against - 
Germany was neatly timed to coincide 
with Montgomery’s victory. In November, 
American and British troops landed in the 
western part of North Africa, under the 
command of General Hisenhower. 
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“The Russians had been demanding a 
second front—an invasion of western 
Europe by the British and Americans in 
order to divert German power from the 
Red Army. But the American army was 
not ready and the British army was too 
weak. A landing in France was likely to 
result in a disaster. Even a limited opera- 


_ tion, due to the shortage of shipping and 


landing craft and the persistence of the 
U-boat campaign, was considered out of 
the question. 


- But the Germans could not react in their 
full strength against a landing in French 
‘North Africa. Defense of that area would 
require a great effort, especially in air- 
craft, which would help the Russians. If 
the invasion succeeded, the Germans would 
be confronted with the possibility of fur- 
ther invasion of a Southern France or 
Italy, which would pin down more German 
troops for garrison duty. The army of 
Marshal Rommel would be caught be- 
tween two fires and its fate would be 
sealed. With the elimination of Rom- 
mel, the whole of the North African shore 
would be in Allied hands. 


There was, of course, to be considered 
the possibility that the Vichy French gar- 
rison would resist, and that in conse- 
quence Marshal Pétain might declare war 
on the Allies and bring French forces, 
especially the French fleet, into action 
against us. This was a chance that had to 
be taken. 


In the outcome, there was some French 
resistance, but so careful had been the 
preliminary undercover preparation (well 
before the invasion began) that it soon 
was transformed into French coopera- 
tion. The French fleet, instead of joining 
the Germans, was scuttled in Toulon har- 
bor by its crews. Morocco and Algeria fell 
into our hands almost at a blow. The Ger- 
mans began a desperate attempt to rein- 
force Tunisia; an Allied drive on the naval 
base of Bizerte just fell short of reaching 
its objective in time. But as Allied rein- 
forcements poured into French North 
Africa, and the pursuit of Rommel con- 
tinued, it was clear as 1942 ended that in 
Africa as well as in Russia, the initiative 
had definitely passed from the Axis to the 
Allies. The siege of Fortress Europa was 
about to begin. 


3, THE PACIFIC THEATER, December 
7, 1941, to the end of 1942. 


In the first five months after Pearl Har- 
bor, every important military position in 
the Philippines and the Dutch East In- 
dies was captured by the Japanese; all 
organized resistance ceased; the Allied air 
and naval forces were destroyed or driven 
to distant ports of refuge. Singapore fell 
in Fevruary. Thailand joined the Japa- 
nese; Burma was invaded, the British and 
Chinese forces there decisively defeated, 


Rangoon and Mandalay taken, and tt 
Japanese reached the Chinese frontier, 


cutting the Burma Road, China’s last link 


with the outer world. Guam and Wake 
islands were captured. The Japanese took 
over New Britain and seized positions on 
the north shore of Australian New Guinea 


and in the Solomon Islands. Corregidor 


fell on May 6, 1942. 


As Corregidor fell the Japanese were 
starting on the second phase of their 


the 


strategy, a move toward Australia. They 
sent a fleet toward Port Moresby, on the ~ 
south shore of Australian New Guinea— 
an admirable steppingstone for operations — 


against Australia. 
forces engaged the Japanese fleet in the 
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Battle of the Coral Sea. Both sides suf- P 
fered severe losses in a far-flung fight, in © 


which the airplane was the principal 
weapon. The Japanese suffered worst. Not 


again were Japanese warships to appear — 


in strength so near Australia; the Japanese 
navy had in this direction, apparently, 
reached the outermost limits of its power. 


Early in June the Japanese made their 
second major effort by sea. This was no 
less than an attack directed on Midway 
Island, and it was intended to be fol- 
lowed through by an all-out amphibious 
assault on the Hawaiian Islands to de- 
prive the United States of its focal point 


of operations in the Central Pacific. The - 
result was the Battle of Midway and a © 


smashing defeat for the Japanese at the 
hands of American naval and land-based 
air forces—the worst disaster that the 
Imperial Japanese navy had ever suffered. 
A simultaneous air raid on Dutch Harbor, 
in the Aleutians, was beaten off, and all 
the Japanese accomplished was the occu- 
pation of the two small Aleutian Islands of 
Kiska and Attu. 


Nevertheless, the Japanese assembled 
forces in the Solomon Islands, building a 
large airfield on Guadalcanal for a drive 
south to the New Hebrides and New Cale- 
donia. This was part of the Japanese plan 
to isolate Australia as a preliminary to 
invading it. 


To protect Australia, our essential base 
in the Southwest Pacific, America took 
the offensive against the Japanese forces 
in the Solomons. 


Rarely in the long history of warfare has 
there been a bolder decision. The Japanese 
fleet was superior to ours in almost every 
element of fighting strength. The Japa- 
hese air force outnumbered ours in all 
classes of combat planes. The Solomon 
Islands lay 3,000 miles away from our near- 
est major base at Pearl Harbor; they were 
but 1,000 miles from the Japanese base at 
Truk in the Carolines. 


On August 7, 1942, American marines be- 
gan landing at Guadalcanal and Tulagi. 
They won a foothold. But offshore, we 


cruisers. For a time our 
troops on Guadalcanal were virtually iso- 
lated, and they faced brutal Japanese op- 
josition on the island. The Americans 
stayed there, but just barely able to do so. 
Then the tide turned—we won a series of 
Naval victories—and as the year ended, 
though the Japanese were still trying, with 
some success, to reinforce their troops on 
Guadalcanal, they were reduced to operat- 
ing by night. It was clear that they had 
lost command of the sea and the air in 
that area, unless they chose to put in 
their main fleet and risk all. 

_In truth, the initiative in the Pacific had 
as definitely passed to the Allies as it had 
in Europe. This was not as yet realized, 
seither in Japan or in the United States. 
.After Guadalcanal, the Japanese never at- 
jtempted another major offensive in any 
‘theater, by land or sea. 

Like the Germans after Stalingrad, how- 
sever, they clung desperately to every po- 
;sition they held until driven from it. They 
‘wasted away their naval and air strength 
‘in driblets to reinforce positions they could 
‘not hold. They had captured their empire, 
‘but they were to prove incapable of holding 
it. 

It had taken three years for the tide of 
‘war to turn against the Germans. Against 
the Japanese it turned in twelve months. 


4, 1948 THE YEAR OF PREPARATION: 
ALL THEATERS: 


In 1943 the Allies, not yet prepared to 
take the offensive in full force, strove to 
improve their positions while making ready 
their great reserves of power. 


In Russia the campaign of 1943 was one 
of steady, but on the whole unspectacular, 
Russian progress toward the west. By the 
year’s end, the greater part of the soil of 
Russia had been cleared of the German in- 
vaders. The Germans clung desperately to 
every inch of ground until they were driven 
from it. They held exposed forward posi- 
tions to the bitter end rather than adopt 
the principle of elastic defense in depth. 
This cast a curious and sinister light on 
the effect of the Nazi mentality on mili- 
tary operations. Already one heard talk 
of Fortress Europa. One recalled the 1940 
words of Goering—“If we Germans lose 
this war, we will pull down with us the 
pillars of western civilization.” The Ger- 
mans were sacrificing their best troops in 
the vain attempt to hold ground which 
could not be held. 

In the Pacific, 1943 passed in what 
seemed to be small-scale operations in the 
Solomon Islands and New Guinea plus the 
recovery of Attu and Kiska. Toward the 
year’s end, the first hint of the coming 
major offensive in the Central Pacific came 
with the sudden seizure of Tarawa and 
Makin islands—the former with heavy 


disaster, The Japanese : 


casualties which obscured in many minds 
the significance of this gambit in a game 
which was to end in Tokyo Bay. The Japa- 
nese throughout the year persisted in 
frittering away their forces in driblets. 


The Mediterranean captured the major 
headlines. The destruction of the Axis 
armies in Tunisia—the conquest of Sicily, 
followed by that of Sardinia and Corsica 
—the invasion of Italy, the sanguinary 
struggle at Salerno, the advance north- 
ward—the fall of Mussolini and the sur- 
render of the Italian government and the 
Italian fleet—these were developments of 
a wholly preparatory and preliminary na- 
ture as far as the attack on Germany was 
concerned, but they seemed vitally im- 
portant news at the time. 


Two developments in 1943 were of major 
military importance to the progress of the 
war against Germany. One was the final 
winning of the Battle of the Atlantic and 
the virtual extinction of the submarine as 
a major factor in the war. The other was 
the rising scale of air attacks upon Ger- 
many. 

Ever since the Germans had, in 1940, 
come into possession of the ports and air 
bases of Norway and France they had 
continued their persistent and dangerous 
efforts to cut off the seaborne communica- 
tions of the British Isles. These were the 
lifelines of the British people; and the 
only means by which military effort of any 
sort could be carried on from the British 
Isles as a base against Germany. With 
the perfection of new anti-submarine 
measures (notably radar and small escort 
carriers) Allied shipping losses began to go 
down in 1943, while ship construction went 
up. Finally in the summer of 1943 the 
losses had fallen low enough to be negligi- 
ble, or nearly so, from a military point of 
view, while submarines were being sunk 
in increasing numbers. After August, 1943, 
it could be said that the Battle of the 
Atlantic was won, and a major American 
offensive in western Europe became pos- 
sible. 

The great air attacks against Germany 
were likewise an essential preliminary 
of invasion. During 1943 these attacks 
were expanded from the British night raids 
to a “round the clock” basis by American 
daylight bombers. The occupation of air 
bases in southern Italy gave new direction 
to these operations. The bomb targets dur- 
ing 1943 were the focal points of German 
industry. It was a preparation without 
which the invasion of Europe could not 
possibly have succeeded. 


5. 1944 THE YEAR OF DECISION: 
EUROPEAN THEATER: 

As 1944 opened, the world was electric 
with expectancy. Men hoped that the 
great decisions of the war were at hand, 
that the long struggle was drawing to a 


close. There was no longer any doubt of 
the outcome. The only question was: “How 
long?” Of all the great decisions expected 
of that year, the greatest was the invasion 
of western Europe by the American and 
British armies. 


The year began with an intensification 
of the Allied air attacks on Germany on a 
scale beyond anything previously known. 
On almost every operational day, 700 to 
1,000 heavy bombers were out over Ger- 
many. The delivery of 2,000 to 3,000 tons of 
bombs on a single target area in a single 
raid became commonplace. In February the 
Allied bombers suddenly, and significantly, 
shifted their attention to the destruction 
of German aircraft plants—then almost 
wholly engaged in producing fighter planes 
for the defense of Germany—with crip- 
pling results. To this was added the con- 
stant challenge to German fighter strength 
in the air. As spring wore on, the weight 
of bombing attack shifted to the coastal 
area and the railways behind it. The pat- 
tern of invasion began to take form. 


Before the great blow fell, there was a 
prelude in Italy, where the Allied armies— 
stalled during the previous winter before 
Cassino—jumped off in a major offensive 
on May 11, which carried them to Rome 
by June 4th, though it did not produce 
the final destruction of the German armies 
in the peninsula. 


In the east, the Russians maintained 
their steady series of offensives, now on one 
part of their long front, now on another. 
They drove into Poland, they reached the 
Dniester and crossed into Rumania. 


Meanwhile, in Great Britain, the power 
of the United States gathered for the final 
and decisive assault. On June 6, the armies 
of General Eisenhower, under a cloud of 
air cover and guarded by a huge naval 
force, were launched across the Channel. 


Once more the Germans, under Field 
Marshal Rommel, made war according to 
Hitler’s principles. The Atlantic Wall had 
been so propagandized in the German 
Army that every man had an almost hys- 
terical faith in it. Rommel’s plan for the 
defense of the French coast was a rigid un- 
yielding linear defense of his forward po- 
sitions. He had succeeded in inducing his 
superiors in Berlin to overrule his im- 
mediate military Chief, Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt, who wanted to hold the forward 
positions lightly and to concentrate all 
available reserves, especially armor, for a 
mobile defense based on counter-attack. 


The result was that when the Allies, by 
concentrating overwhelming power on a 
narrow front, broke through the Atlantic 
Wall, there were no reserves available to 
prevent them from establishing a secure 
lodgment. Nor did German reserves there- 
after arrive at any one time in sufficient 
numbers to effect anything decisive. For 


this there were three reasons. First, a large 
part of the German Army in France was © 
immobilized on the northeastern coast, © 
opposite the Pas-de-Calais. The Allies had — 


carefully built up deceptive threats of a 
second landing there. This error the Ger- — 
mans did not discover for several weeks. 
Second, the Allied air forces systematically ~ 
broke down every rail and highway bridge — 
over the rivers Seine and Loire, thus virtu- © 
ally isolating the northwestern segment of — 
France and the German troops there. — 
Third, every road, every train, practically ~ 
every German soldier was under constant © 
attack by the overwhelmingly superior 
Allied air power. German reinforcements — 
arrived only in small detachments, slowly, — 
by night marches, lacking much of their 
transport and equipment, long behind their 
schedule. As each detachment reached the — 
front it usually found itself immediately 
involved in the fighting. The Germans 
could build up no reserves to undertake 
decisive counterattack. : 


The Allied forces were being built up 
rapidly. Dependent at first on the use of 
open beaches and the wonderful artificial — 
harbors with which they had been pro- 
vided, they also soon had several small 
seaports for their use, and after the 
capture of the port of Cherbourg, their 
build-up was spectacularly rapid. There 
was plenty of hard fighting, but there 
was never a time when the Germans en-=— 
joyed sufficient superiority at any crucial 
point to accomplish very much. Von Kluge, 
who had relieved Von Rundstedt as com-— 
mander in chief in the west, wanted to 
withdraw deep into the interior of France 
to save his force when the breakout came. 
He was overruled by Hitler and relieved of 
his command, Von Rundstedt again taking 
over with specific instructions to hold on. 


On July 25, the American Third Army 
and part of the First Army broke out at 
the western extremity of the Normandy 
pocket, swept round behind the German 
forces—pivoting on Caen, where the 
British held fast and moved slowly in 
conformity with the American sweep. The 
German Seventh and Fifth Panzer armies 
were rolled back against the Seine. All Ger- 
man resistance in northern and central 
France collapsed. The Allied forces swept 
forward, crossed the Seine, liberated Paris, 
and raced for the Rhine. 


The landing of the Sixth Army Group in 
the south of France—the capture of Brus- 
sels and Antwerp—the airborne attempt to 
force a quick crossing of the Rhine at 
Arnhem, which threw us forward across 
two rivers but failed at the third—all these 
were but incidents leading up to the final 
assault on the western defenses of Ger- 
many. 

The real brake upon our advance was 
the impossibility of continuing to supply 
our racing troops. All our supplies had to 


PY oe.” 


f France and Belgium had been so 
ed by our effective pre-invasion 
ing that it could not operate at full 


oA, 
. 


The Allied pause gave the Germans time 
re-equip their shattered armies, to put 
w levies into the field. When the Allied 

ance was resumed, it ran almost im- 
ediately into stubborn opposition. We 
id to have a port nearer the decisive 
ion of the front. The clearing of the 
eldt to open Antwerp was therefore 
m major priority. 


our own command that the moment 
itwerp was available we should begin the 
build-up for our last decisive offensive. 
The Germans had the choice of waiting for 
it, or trying a counterattack in the hope 
- rocking us off balance and delaying the 
end a little longer. Any sensible German 
government would have surrendered after 
e Normandy break-out. Hitler held on, 
leeding Germany to death rather than to 
give in, and now he tried a last desperate 
gamble to delay the end. Antwerp was 
pened for Allied shipping on November 29. 

On December 15, the Germans launched 
a desperate counterattack against the 
Allied center in the wooded region of the 
‘Ardennes. 


b This operation was Hitler’s personal 
‘conception. Its purpose was no less than 
she recapture of Antwerp and the cutting 
‘off of the northern portion of the Allied 
armies. It resembled in this respect the 
.German break-through on the Meuse in 
‘1940. But the German army of 1944, 
hopelessly outclassed in the air and pain- 
fully scraping together, almost gallon by 
gallon, a reserve of gasoline for armored 
‘movement on the ground, was not the 
German army which had thundered across 
France four years before. A little ground 
was gained—a bulge driven in the Allied 
front under cover of lowering skies. Then 
the weather opened, the Allied air squad- 
rons swept down, the Allied armies, per- 
fectly handled, closed in from either side; 
the forlorn hope of the German army pér- 
ished in the forests of the Ardennes. Hit- 
ler had expended his last reserve. 


As the year ended, the western Allies 
were preparing for the great advance into 
the heart of Germany to join the oncoming 
Russians. There were rumors of an inner 
fortress, a “national citadel” in the Alps, 
where Hitler and his myrmidons would 
make their last stand and perish in Wag- 
nerian flames. : 


my 
by. 


_ opportunities. 
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1943 had been 

rtur ‘The Japanese would ; 

their main fleet to restore command of the _ 

seas around the Solomon Islands. They 

would not risk it for a full-scale attack on 

Hawaii. They deliberately assumed + 

strategic defensive. They permitted the 

United States to overtake and pass them 
Din a 


in naval and air power. ade 

On January 31, 1944, Admiral Nimitz © 
thrust into the heart of the Marshall — 
archipelago and captured the key atoll of — 
Kwajalein. Bedi! 


The theory of the Japanese 


For Jap 


= 


: Re gS 
had been 
that these island groups were a defensive — 
shield. They considered that with air — 
bases on each island, a concentration of — 
land-based air power could destroy any 
attacking force seeking to penetrate the - 
Central Pacific. It never occurred to Japa- — 
nese strategists that the American Navy 
was capable of building so many carriers 
that it could produce overwhelming air 
superiority over one island; and that hav- — 
ing one island would give the Americans, _ 
also, land-based aircraft; and this process ~ 


would be indefinitely repeated, so that — i. 


the Japanese islands would serve as step- 
pingstones westward across the Pacific. 


Yet this was the pattern of war which 


Admiral Nimitz began to unfold, in giant } 


strides, from Kwajalein to Eniwetok on 
the western edge of the Marshall group; 
and then to Saipan in the Marianas Islands, 
only 1,300 miles from Tokyo. On Saipan the 
Japanese garrison fought fiercely, but only 
a halfhearted attempt by the Japanese © 
navy was made to relieve them. By the end 
of July, not only Saipan but the neighbor- 
ing islands of Guam and Tinian were in 


Vie! 


American hands, and the base for long- 


range bombardment of Japan was estab- 
lished. 


Thus, in six short months, the whole _ 


structure of Japan’s mid-Pacific defenses 
had collapsed. The United States was 
within striking distance of the heart of 
the Japanese Empire. 

Meanwhile, in the Southwest Pacific, 
General MacArthur’s forces had advanced 
in a series of “bounds” westward to the 
tip of New Guinea, northward to the 
Admiralty Islands and New Britain. Be- 
hind them, like Nimitz, they left many 
isolated Japanese garrisons cut off, help- 
less to interfere. In Burma, a bold Allied 
advance had carried through to Myitkina. 
In China, the Japanese were able to ac- 
complish nothing decisive, and the first 
bombs from our China-based long-range 
B-29’s were already falling on Japanese 
cities. 

On October 20, General MacArthut’s 
troops began landing on Leyte, in the heart 
of the Philippine Islands. Then at last the 


Japanese High Command took the gamble 
‘—a desperate gamble now—of throwing 


their main fleet into action. It was too 
late. Nimitz was supporting MacArthur in 


full strength. For three days, in a series 


of naval actions ranging over thousands of 
miles of sea, the struggle went on. When 
it was over, Japanese sea power had ceased 
to exist. 


7, 1945 THE YEAR OF VICTORY: 


The military events of the year 1945 are 
remembered in the minds of all Americans. 
This was the year of victory, the year in 
which the closing vise of the Allied armies 
of the west and the Russian armies of the 
east snapped shut on the remains of Nazi 
Germany; the year in which our sea and 
air power battered Japan into surrender 
with the final terrible climax of the atomic 
bomb attacks at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Viewed in retrospect, the details do not 
seem to matter, only that victory came. In 
Europe the Germans stuck to _ their 
Hitlerian pattern of holding ground to the 
last. They fought west of the Rhine instead 
of withdrawing behind it. They permitted 
two armies to be trapped in the triangle 
between the Saar and the Moselle, and 
thus opened a gap into the heart of Ger- 
many which they no longer had reserves 
to fill. They made a desperate defense of 
the Ruhr and allowed a whole army group 
there to be encircled. They flung counter- 
attack after counterattack against the 
Russians in reckless attempts to relieve 
besieged Budapest. These efforts were made 


Important Conferences of World War Il 


Information Plea 


at the price of being unable to giiaaeaen 
their *much-advertised “last stand” in the 
mountains of the south. From east and 
west the avenging armies moved in, at : 
accelerating rates of progress and when 
the collapse came it was utterly com-_ 
plete. On May 7, 1945, at Rheims, the © 
leaders of the Third Reich surrendered, — 
Adolf Hitler already lay dead in the ruins — 
of Berlin. i 


In the Pacific there was still some un- — 
certainty as to when Japan would give up. — 
Luzon was invaded in January and by July 
the Philippines were cleared of Japanese 
troops. The Marines advanced to Iwo Jima, ~ 
steppingstone to Tokyo. In April, Ameri. — 
can forces landed on Okinawa and began 
a long and costly struggle for the last out-— 
post to Japan. 


The bombing attacks on the Japanese 
main islands increased in intensity. On — 
August 6, came the terrible blow—the 
first atomic bomb used in warfare was — 
dropped on the city of Hiroshima and 
wiped it from the land. Events then 
moved swiftly. Russia declared war on 
Japan and moved into Manchuria and 
Korea. The second atomic bomb dropped — 
on Nagasaki. The leaders of Japan on 
August 14, declared their intention to aa ¥ 
render. On September 1, aboard the U.S. S. 
Missouri, in Tokyo Bay, the articles of. 
surrender were signed. 


The most terrible war in history, global q 
in scope, ended with the surrender of the 
nations which had started it. : 


Date Place 

August 9-12, 1941 USS. Augusta 
at sea 

January 14, 1948 Casablanca 
August 17, 1943 Quebec, Canada 
November 22, 1943 Cairo, Egypt 
December 4, 1943 ‘Teheran, Persia 
Sept. 11-16, 1944 Quebec, Canada 
February 7, 1945 Yalta, Crimea 
April 25, 1945 San Francisco 
June 26, 1945 San Francisco 
July 17, 1945 Potsdam, Germany 


Participants 
Roosevelt—Churchill 


Roosevelt—Churchill 


Roosevelt—Churechill 


Roosevelt—Churchill— 
Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek 


Roosevelt—Churchill— 
Stalin 


Roosevelt — Churchill — 
Eden and military 
staffs 


Roosevelt—Churchill— 
Stalin 


Representatives of 46 
nations 


Representatives of 50 
nations 


Truman—Attlee—-Stalin 


Subject 
Atlantic Charter 


Unconditional surren- 3 


der terms 
War planning 


Decision to strip Ja- 


pan of all gains 


Planning the 
pean war 


Euro~ 


Speed defeat of Japan 
and Germany 


Occupation of Ger- 


many and liberated 


people 


United Nations Char- 
ter 


World Security Char-~ 
ter 


The Hard Peace terms 
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he insular possessions of the United 


r coral isles and islets which were of 
sutterly no importance for many years, and 
hen became overnight vital key spots in 
Vorld War II against the Japanese. Two of 
hem—Wake, where the Marines fought 


apanese met their first big sea defeat— 
lave become famous names in American 
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; Midway Islands 

_ The Midway group, 1,200 miles northwest 
of Hawaii, was discovered in 1859 and 
formally declared a U. S. possession in 
1867. The component islands—Sand, with 
an area of 850 acres and Eastern, 328 acres 
—are surrounded by a coral reef five miles 
‘in diameter and by numerous small islets, 
igiving the total group an area of 28 square 
‘miles. They first acquired importance in 
1903 as a station on the trans-Pacific cable 
‘route, second in 1935 as a stop on Pan 
-American’s Pacific airline, and third as a 
'U. S. naval and air base in the war against 
Japan. 

One of the first big Japanese defeats of 
‘the war, and a defeat later to take on 
significance as one of the big strategic 
defeats of the war, occurred near Midway 
on June 4-6, 1942, when U. S. air and sea 
power destroyed or routed a large enemy 
task force headed east. As late as 1936, 
Midway’s population was only 118, but it 
was a beehive of activity during the Pacific 
war, with large numbers of army, navy 
and air personnel stationed there. 


Wake Island 

Wake Island, consisting of the islets of 
Wake, Peale and Wilkes, was discovered by 
the British in 1796 and annexed by the 
United States in 1898. For many years it 
was neglected and uninhabited except for 
occasional visits by Japanese bird hunters. 
Gradually its four square miles situated 
2,130 miles due west of Hawaii assumed 
great potential importance as an airline 
base in peacetime, as a naval base in war- 
time. The sand and coral group went under 
the Navy Department in 1934. By 1941 


CAN PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Wake was a key station on Pan American’s * 
trans-Pacific airline, was guarded by sev- 
eral hundred U. S. Marines, and was the 
scene of a sizeable Navy construction proj- 
ect. On Dec. 7, 1941, the Japanese attacked 
Wake Island with bombing planes, fol- 
lowed soon after by naval bombardment 
and attempts at landing. The resistance 
of the Marines, who held out until Dec. 23 


against overwhelming odds and with no © 


hope of relief, became an epic of heroism 
in U. S. military history. 


Howland, Baker, Jarvis 

Baker and Howland Islands are small 
coral atolls near the crossing of the 
Equator and the International Date Line, 
about 1,880 miles southwest of Hawaii. 
They were discovered by American whaling 
captains in the mid-19th Century. Baker 
is a mile long and 1,500 yards wide; 
Howland is two miles long and 750 yards 
wide. 

Jarvis Island, about two miles long and 
a mile and a half wide, is 1,150 miles east 
of Howland and Baker, and slightly below 
the Equator, 

Baker, Howland and Jarvis were colon-~ 
ized in 1935 by young Hawaiians who es- 
tablished radio and aerological stations 
there under the authority of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, which took juris- 
diction of the islands a year later. 


Canton, Enderbury 

Centon Island is about 1,850 miles south- 
west of Hawaii, and Enderbury lies thirty- 
two miles southeast of Canton, Canton is 
a narrow strip of land varying from fifty 
to 600 yards in width and enclosing a 
lagoon about nine miles long and three 
miles wide. Enderbury is an oblong, about 
three and a half by one and a half miles. 

Since Canton is a good seaplane base, 
and Enderbury is regarded as a suitable 
base for land planes, these two fly specks 
on the map took on new importance with 
the progress of the air age. The United 
States and Britain disputed at length over 
their ownership and finally agreed on a 
plan of joint operation and control on 
Aug. 11, 1938. 


ET 


The United States was not one of the 
Allies in the First World War. Since there 
was no common agreement on the objects 
to be attained by the war, the United 
States was an “associate” rather than an 
Sally.” 

United States Servicemen mailed three 
billion letters a year in World War II. 
Giving soldiers and sailors free mail cost 
the post office department about $91,000,- 
000 a year. 


By July 1944, G. I. Joes were using 
scarcely a single weapon that was the same 
as those in use when Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked. 

Two early attempts to invade Japan were 
frustrated. Kublai Khan tried in vain to 
land on the Island of Kyushu in 1274, In 
1281 he sent a larger expeditionary force of 
Mongols to the Japanese Islands but his. 
armada was destroyed by a typhoon.-— 
Encyc. Brit. 
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UNION OF SOVIET \SOCIALIST Pare IC 


S 
MANCHUKU Chief pre-war Japanese 
territories now lost: 
(DFoRmOsA (4) kuRILES 
@)xoreA  ()CAROLINES 
@xararuto (6) MARIANAS 


Territory 


AUSTRALIA 

Western tc... 4 queensland 

Australia igouth 

DAetraliany S desteeeseenseesh 
% 


Perth 


preme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces 


| Northern Group of Armies 
| (2ist Army Group)............. ‘4 
First Canadian Army 
Second British Army 
XVIII Corps (Airborne) 
5th Armored Division. 

7th Armored Division 

82d Airborne Division 

8th Infantry Division 


‘Central Group of Armies 


| sleeping 


(12th Army Group)............-. Gen Omar NoBracieyns ena sett Ocanws cee, Wiesbaden, Germany. 
TESTES = See ee ee ee Lt. Gen. William’H. Simpson......-......06.s0e0--- Braunschweig, Germany. 
A) CNG a Se oe Maj sGen-vns G.GiNB ine nests ete teres ce ocr Germany. 
35th Infantry Division........ Maj; Gens Paul W: Baadeyo..k) o.-tmc ees skins: Germany. 
84th Infantry Division........] Maj. Gen. A. R. Bolling..................2..2..05. Germany. 
102d Infantry Division....... WalnGens b:: As heatiig: 4.2 ct encceh tee asec Germany. 
POMILGORDS ie wee 5c acid a Soe ce aes Maje-Gen--J> BoAnderson :.4 32 hornct cet ence Germany. 
29th Infantry Division........ Wal GenaGsH: Genbardtores on cot met Accee hs nc cette Germany. 
75th Infantry Division........ MarGens RE. Packer se ha «eric mate'a aie ts sins Germany. 
Zou intaniny Division. .-=-.-.}, Maj. Gen. I. T. Wyche. 0%. 2.506220. sesienseccscces Germany. 
95th Infantry Division........ Maj iGon: He Ee Twaddle sc asc. nusisisa apace oa ee Germany. 
OCCUR ee ee Mals.Gen hase, MCLains «8 fsG2 tee eee ee Germany. 
2d Armored Division......... Majo Gono DS Whites xc nn dc ca acnisineseeele scans. Germany. 
8th Armored Division........ Maj Gensel; M-Davingeso suse eee eee. Germany. 
30th Infantry Division........ Majs.Gonn tase ODDS) is fet ctrelarcts wlow aoe Sars,.de Germany. 
83d Infantry Division........ Male Gena tO: Macol, ft 2-2 2. ta. csentenod ie Germany. 
MESEGATIY A), Sos 2 oe deed soe ws ane Gene. Courtney Hodges... .2nc2c. cose cee es tole Weimar, Germany. 
78th Infantry Division........ Mais. Gon ESPs Parken cere ee net see oes Germany. 
WICOMDS'«, «, cter- + oa: gn ace Ets Gensel Ee Collitsiay-racciee sua heieieet sree oe cree Germany. 
3d Armored Division......... Brig. Gen: ‘Doyle. 0;, Hickey? ¢/0.<.cdatcte ss seca aoe Germany. 
Sth Infantry Division......... MajiGene kA Graig.) my teacleadsns Soe iss Germany. 
69th Infantry Division........} Maj. Gen. Emil F. Reinhardt...................... Germany. 
104th Infantry Division....... Maji Gene. Tery-Allent£ sos cine ens Bie a.cicrarcatets Germany. 
MTU GOLDS: Bteaee tice Sere veo Maj. Gen. Troy H. Middleton...................... Germany. 
6th Armored Division........ Brig. Gen. George W. Read, Jr .........-.......... Germany. 
76th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. William R. Schmidt.......... .......... Germany. 
87th Infantry Division...... .] Maj. Gen. Frank L. Culin, Jr................-.-.-. Germany. 
89th Infantry Division........ MajaGenarhomas:De Finley. cc sane ctl noa 5 gtelens Germany. 


Gen. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Brig. 
Maj. 


Third Army 
4th Infantry Division 
70th Infantry Division 

Il] Corps 
14th Armored Division 
99th Infantry Division 

V Corps 
9th Armored Division 
16th Armored Division 
1st Infantry Division 


2d Infantry Division......... Maj. 
97th Infantry Division........ Brig. 
UIC OLDS asentendotecckls sscjarspeaess Maj. 
4th Armored Division........ Maj. 
11th Armored Division....... Maj. 


Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 


5th Infantry Division 
26th Infantry Division 
90th Infantry Division 


General of the Army, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


George S. Patton, Jr . 


ORDER OF BATTLE 


European Theater of Operations 


(As of May 7, 1945) 


(The order of battle of our allies is not shown below Army level, except when American 
forces were under their operational control.) 


Source: Biennial Report of The Chief of Staff. 


Commander 


GersHi Dui” Grea ete cae are Holland. 

Lt. Gen. Sir Miles C. Dempsey.................... Germany. 
Maj: Gen: MoBo Ridgway. 6 >. iss. ee Os Germany. 
Mal xGenc t= Es Oliver’ e-raseos Joris, ces oa Germany. 
Maj, Gen: R..W. Gasbrouckes. | se) svt le a Germany. 
MarGen. JOM WGaving = see ene tc ey Germany. 
Maj Gen? BIE.’ Moos re eke te Germany. 


Gen-Harold W. Blakeley... 2. .....25.../50.05.. Germany. 

Gene Ae) Barnette aaron ete o-tacza's Germany. 
GensJames As Van Fleets... tf casccssiees s Germany. 
GensAlbert C-. Smith ceacmte eho sic ie tiers Germany. 
GenceWatten Es Lauer’ icc scvrrecmisto'e's'es ete srs Germany. 

Gen. Clarence R. Huebner...............-..- Germany. 
Gensdohin Wo Leonards ticcmitetece tersreycvesies i Germany. 
Gensohinules Pidneothjeee neta. sis tteicose ais oir i0%e Czechoslovakia. 
Gents Clift: ANUrUStccetc cette t = Sacer a belies Czechoslovakia. 
Gen. Walter M. Robertson.................-+- Czechoslovakia. 
Gen. ‘Milton B. Halsey: o.002.. 0.02% nese. oi Czechoslovakia. 
GensyStafford! Leroy Inwitien. 2. 2 estactes 1-1 Germany. 

Gen. William M. Hodge. .............-....+26 Czechoslovakia. 
Genaholmes: E. Dagen: epee esas in ve « Austria. 
GonerAlbertiE WBKOWE) cnr-tise cg ccmiree cece a Germany. 

Geren viillarduserall teeters cyt -tsiaare.oicielew x siele Austria. 

Gena Herbert Leeann GSU eye's tj0<01s «cic sie e <isieine ns Czechoslovakia. 


Location 


Main Headquarters, 
Versailles, France. 
Advance Hdat. Reims, Fr. 


Suchteln, Germany. 


Erlangen, Germany. 


“4 “ ‘ 1 ri -e rs a ha ‘- } 
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eg Order of Battle—(cont.) 
Unit Commander 
MAICOMDSS Ipsec aedtaraceas Lt:/Gens Walton (H> Walkete. -; 3: 1g seb saat ea 
13th Armored Division....... Maj. Gen, John Milliken.......0......0scceceeeeee a 
65th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Stanley E. Reinhart...................- Austria. 
71st Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Willard G. Wyman................-..... Austria. 
80th Infantry Division.... ... Maj. Gen. Horace L. McBride.................-.-- Austria. 
‘Fifteenth Army..............+-++ Et. Gen. Leonard’ T. Gorowvts. #0 fic ea. deen eine Bad Neunahr, Germany. 
66th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Herman F, Kramer..................-5- France. 
106th Infantry Division....... Maj. Gen. Donald A..Stroh. .¥....2..,.-2..2--0-000 France. 
DOMIBGOND SEN. ities 6 chelenaia ors Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon..........-.....-...- Germany, 
fs 17th Airborne Division....... Maj. Gen. William M. Miley......................- Germany. 
; 94th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Harry J. Malony.................-..-04- Germany. 
CM COMPS Hodes scssie soins vets Maj: Gen: Hugh J. Gaffey ><. tee teri siacca sce oes Germany. 
* 28th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota.....................-- Germany. 
Southern Group of Armies 
(6th Army Group)............... Gen; Jacoh L: Devers.s 33522 aes oh «eh an s eee Heidelberg, Germany. 
seventh Army...............02- Lt.:Gen: Alexander Mi 'Patchle:28,, eee a ts enteae'- Schwabischgemund, Germany. 
12th Armored Division....... Maj. Gen. Roderick R. Allen. ..................-.. Germany. 
63d Infantry Division........ Maj: Gon. Louls Hibbs jiccees. cs tome eee cee eeee Germany. 
45th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Robert T. Frederick.................... Germany. 
100th Infantry Division....... Maj: Gen: Wo Aa Burress 2.4705. fae enreea ote Cees Germany. 
OIC ORPS lates ecic a's ck.c ances Maj. Gen. Frank W. Milburn...................... Germany. F 
ss 101st Airborne Division. ..... Maj. Gen;;MaxwellD: Taylors: tot.ncas 220 sor oe ins Germany. 
og 36th Infantry Division........ Majf.Gen. Jolin Es Dahlquist 06 .6- ee. cae «arene Austria. ‘a 
AVEGORDS eee oass ccs c ec uerh. Lt. sco Wate: HoHaislip. cane conk ec eucrnes Germany. A 
‘ 20th Armored Division....... Maj. Gon Orlando Ward 2 So oc. - emcee capreceus oes Germany. ‘3 
3d Infantry Division.,....... Maj. Gen ohn W:O:Daniel acess coc ast casee es Germany. 4 
Me, 42d Infantry Division........ Maj.Gan. Harry, F- Collins... osecas eles ace. che ere Germany. a 
r 86th infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Harris M. Melasky................ ..... Austria. a 
WERGOL DSR ee dive ecclesia sieise sas Maj. Gen. Edward H. Brooks..... ..............-. Germany. a 
10th Armored Division....... Maj. Gen. William H. H. Morris, Jr................ Austria. 2 
44th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. William: FaDean. 2. ss aneee-cs eaten Austria. % 
103d Infantry Division... ...] Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe...... ............ Austria. : 
First French Army,........ .... Gen. Jean J. de Lattre de Tassigny................ Lindau, Germany. 3 
SHAEF Reserve : 
First Allied Airborne Army... ...] Lt. Gen. Louis H. Brereton...............0..00000- Maison LaFitte, France. S 
13th Airborne Division....... Maj. Gen. Elbridge G. Chapman, Jr...... .....-... France. ; 
U. S. Strategic Air Forces 
INFEMroOpets, oy S| Gen. GarliAy Spaatz.<cceoece hee ee Rheims, France : 
RighthvAlr Forces... oc.) ces. cs ue Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle..:.................... High Wycombe, Bucks, England. 
Ist Air Division............. Maj. Gen. Loward McC. Turner................... England. } 
ZOSAiD DIVISION... so. vv vs | Majs Gen. Wmi-E. Kepner. coewee. oc eco eeacecees cn England. : 
3d Air Division.............. Maj’. Gen. Earle. E:. Partridge tans on. a. bc scien England. 
ININSHVAITROTCE sae ki cece een Lt. Gens Hoyt S. Vandenbergires:. on o-s0e ut tees Wiesbaden, Germany. 4 
IX Bomb Division........... Maj. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson..................-. Belgium. a 
IX Tactical Air Command. ...] Maj. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada..................... Germany. 
XIX Tactical Air Command. . | Maj. Gen. Otto P. Weyland....................... Germany. : 
XXIX Tactical Air Command..| Brig. Gen. Richard E. Nugent.,................... Germany. . 
First Tactical Air Force 
CPFOVE igh: | ey Maj. Gen. Robert M. Webster..................00- Heidelberg, Germany. 
XII Tactical Air Command.. Brig./Gen: Glénn Ob Barctss- eee. eee eee Uae Darmstadt, Germany. 
Ist French Air Command... Gen. de Brig. (Paul Gerardot, Wnc.n seen ee sane Issenheim, France. 


IX Troop Carrier Command... ve | Maj. Gens \Paul: Ls Williamsina.tsmae center cottons Louvecienne, France. 


a SSS ee 


*Exercised operational control over Fifteenth Air Force shown under Mediterranean Theater. 


U. S. Army Strategic Air Forces (As of August 14, 1945) 


Headquarters, U. S. Army Strategic Air Forces, Guam, Marianas Islands: 


Commanding General), .s.a5-4, sec cnvsleg sean ee poeta tone eee Gen. Carl Spaatz 

DeprtycCommander erica asech easton Se anctak Cece Nene Ree eee Lt. Gen. B. McK. Giles 

CNISHIORO LATE AR Soir: Pesce cbse hotteels noe CNC OE A nee eee Maj. Gen. C. E. LeMay 
Eighth Air Force, Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands: 

Oommeansing: General s.igzs.ciscy- nc acs ate eoieie a deo. cote Meee CEE Ee ee: Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle 


Twentieth Air Force, Guam, Marianas Islands: 
Commanding ‘Gonerals:3.c%.ct2) cho vena oloastrveeiecreisttsl ss See ae Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining 


Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
(As of May 2, 1945) 


Commander Location 


Fi fteenth Army Group, <|:Gen. Mart Welarks. 0 toes. e et. dy dae Florence, Italy. 
MetATINY: . 2.02. -. 5c: oon. .ce le Lt Gen? Lucian! Ke-Sruscotte fo. cee Verona, Italy. 
TCS 2 ee Ee Gen, Geotirey Keyes 20k fiero ck te os Italy. 
10th Mountain Division....... Maj. Gen. GeorgeiPp Hays. c2cc8. 0s... oo eee Italy. 
85th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. John B. Coulter............ Pap ote. oy Italy. 
_ 88th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Paul W. Kendall..............2......00. Italy. 
NM COMDS 0.0... ops see. Maj. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger.................. Italy. 
\¢ Ist Armored Division. ....... Maj. Gen. Vernon E. Prichard..................... Italy. 
; 34th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. Charles L. Bolte........................ Italy. 
92d Infantry Division. ....... Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond..................... Italy. 
‘British Eighth Army............. bt: Gensir REELS MeCreerys cer. 24.8 os) nse er Italy. 
91st Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. William G. Livesay..................... Italy. 
U. S. Army Air Forces in 
: PANO ee eh LE Gen foK Cannone tose scares so ieee Caserta, Italy. 
etwelfth Air Force. .............. Mal Gens Bo We Chidlaws.2. 0-00 6. oi ne) oe. Florence, Italy. 
XXII Tactical Air Command....) Brig. Gen. T. C. Darcy............--20-- 00 eee eee Italy. 
(Fifteenth Air Force... . | Maj. Gen. N. F. Twining.......................-. Bari, Italy. 
XV Fighter Command.......... Brige Gens DC. Strothers «2s 2see ots ook en Italy. 


U. S. Army in the Pacific 
(As of August 14, 1945) 


Unit Commander Location 


General Headquarters, 


U. S. Army Forces in the} General of the Army, Manila, Luzon. - 
ROCINCw tc 2. o.c08 Douglas MacArthur ?.s... 2 bceac8 sate cee Philippine Islands. 
Sixth Army .  ........ Gen-2 Walter Kruegenss.- be asks nt eo aor yee Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
40th Infantry Division........ BrigeGoniD ste iMYers aoc ot tase dtt-cs Peotone Panay, Philippine Islands. 
11th Airborne Division....... Maj. Gen. J. M. Swing........... See A Ritts Sabie Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
' CONES. = Skt SaaS nes Maj Gents PARE SWiltioscs, sp tebae Pye e cect. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
25th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gert. EA MiMi inses cc cafe. stare canes cgte iors Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
33d Infantry Division........ Maj Gon PAW ACIAIKSON. op meter seisleyacks cleanin ee Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Alst Infantry Division........ Waje Genie AMD0G cee te oats ose eae late reins Mind anao, Philippine Islands. 
‘it PUTCO ive eee Malt Gone Ce Wa Ryderse-- «0. alee nee Aotejn sc orcko'stne Lyte, Philippine Islands. 
77th Infantry Division........ Maj. GensAaD> Bruce... sars5- oe ete serare ep ties cere Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
81st Infantry Division........ MayaGenze) Muellentes . secre srectnaere- eae ane Leyte, Philippine Islands. 
ORC OTDS Se eticat trian veces ens EP Getta Gap anaue ster). Soman ees tearee. os Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
43d Infantry Division........ MalsGenk Takes Wing ess cents tte tee ering Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Americal Infantry Division....] Maj. Gen. W. H. Arnold................-...---5-- Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
Ist Cavalry Division......... Maj. Gen. W. C. Chase..............-.-...- stpaie Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Eighth Army ......... .| Lt. Gen. R.L. Eichelberger.....-.....-.-....--0+5 Leyte, Philippine Islands. 
93d Infantry Division. Pee Ss Maje Gens: He Johnsonerrs teen eter emctirete t- Morotai Island, New Guinea, and 
Philip pine Islands. 
96th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. James L. Bradley...........--..++.-0++ Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands, Min-~ 
danao, and Philippine Islands. 
‘CHS Aas obeporosco acon Maja GensskeC.- Sibert cy eerste iad ain stetre tae stasis Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
24th Infantry Division........ Maj. Gen. R. B. Woodruff.............----.----++- Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
31st Infantry Division........ Majx Gens As Mattie nttas sett awt cutter) cotter == Mindanao, Philippine Islands, 
PRAVAGGEDS tte tessciaky st ieel ctr ele «2 LEsGen/OsWs Griswoldiyxsaeee sere Sa. ene Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
6th Infantry Division......... Majo Gory Gay Eos Hurdisis ca cet yacsic ele ate mie otra) Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
32d Infantry Division........ Mayes Gorts, We H oA GH cere hese tecacet eetetel= xiao oe Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
37th Infantry Division........ Maj..Gen. R. S. Beightler....2...0.-.-...-2--.-+--> Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
38th Infantry Division........| Maj. Gen. F. A. Irving.......... +--+... +. sees eee Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Tenth Army .......... .| Gen. J. W. Stilwell.........-...-..20.-sereeeeeees Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 
BOX IM) COMpSinge murach teleresalare 3 ic LtaGeneiRe Hodgenpreseanecciws. (0s vagerule horas Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 
7th Infantry Division.........] Maj. Gen. A.V. Arnold...........-.--- 222s ee eenee Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 
27th Infantry Division......-.. Maj. Gen. G. W. Griner, Jr..........--+---- 2 aces le Shima and Okinawa, Ryukyus 


Islands. 
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Commander 


U. S. Army Forces, Mid- 


dle Pacific .....:.... Lt. Gen. R. C: Richacdson-Jrassanteces ascasnecuce. Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. 
98th Infantry Division........ Maj;.Gen: AS) Me Harperacn 2. -7tao ase ace einem Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. 
U. S. Army Forces, West- 
CIBPOCHGEL coe)... Lt. Gent. Wy D: Styér2 ss. ceso-rcash vgaueec een. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
Far East Air Forces..... Gort. G2 Ge Kenney 34. cneasetataraace eee Oe Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 
FIRRVAIIARORCO St ects ates oan tes Lt. Gen. E. C. Whitehead........ eR piel Bi 2 oe: Okinawa, Ryukyus, Islands. 
Seventh Air Force...........-..- Brig. Geis On WHE Soon eta = nee ame Saipan, Marianas Islands. 
Thirteenth Air Force............. Majé GenPs Bs Wartsmith 2 .ck .2-ee> oe os oan Leyte, Philippine Islands. 
U. S. Forces in China Theater 
(As of August 14, 1945) 


Unit Commander Location 


Headquarters, U. S. 


Forces, China Theater] Lt. Gen. A.C. Wedemeyer.................-2-.0-5 Chungking, China. 
U.S. Army Air Forces........... it+Gene Go E> Stratemeyerie + 25... ches sce eee Chungking, China. 
MenthkAUr FOE... 5.2... scees Maj aGensHiaC. Davidson. cersseacte steers cic eee reasiae Liuchow, China. 
Fourteenth Air Force........... MajiGeén. Cs BeStone: ouiast.ctes teccreacrcss ere Kunming, China. 


COST OF WARS TO U. S. TAXPAYERS 


Source: Treasury Department. 


War Date Direct cost Pensions Interest Total 
Revolutionary War............. 1775 to 1783 $74,555,642! $70: 00000020 See aera $144,555,6423 — 
WEIRD Sd eats feja co Res.ciovecee eves ise 1812 to 1815 133,700,0002 AG, 218; 3904+ 5 oreo oe 179,918,3903 | 
War with Mexico....\.......... 1846 to 1847 166,000,0002 G1 65310649 8 occa ee 227,653,106 
CCHVAT NNN Al icles ahs cA sisicts </s!srsie oa sien 1861 to 1865 : 

AS MGOVETIINGNL. asre okt ou a] snr culen'e vate 4,474,954 3645 8,126,561,152.  $3,054,000,0008 15,655,515 ,516- 
OMIBUOTACY sevacren cicclowiersile| | ov. aide. eds sxe 2,099 768,707 Fy See A eee 2,099, 768,707 
Spanish-American War......... WO98 en vane 576,256,000 2,276 ,470,6244 49 8150008 2,902,541,624 — 

WDE VAN ceccrere ss csicteiercis,e-<y ale 1917 to 1918 25,807 ,000,0009 6,391,000,000'° 9,557,000,000"! 41,755,000,000 
MUGRTCUNVAM MIN victors -crsjere m:sinia, «6 v's 1941 to 1945 330,500,000,000!2 4,128,608,870'3 15,150,000,000'3 349,778, 608,870!4 
DEMURE Salat aisles cba so wad e's 363, 832,234,713 21,100,512,142 27,810,815,000 412,743,561,855 


1Foreign loans, $10,098,706; national and state war debts, $64,456,936. 
2Hstimated. 

3Incomplete figures; actual cost almost certainly much higher. 

4As of Feb. 28, 1946. 

SIncluding $468,954,364 expended by the several states. 


SConfederate Treasury figures for the period from February 1861 to October 1, 1864, only, expressed in Con- 
federate currency, which depreciated by October 1, 1864, to a ratio with gold of 26 to 1. Does not include ex- 
penditures by the several states of the Confederacy. 


No estimate available of pensions paid to Confederate veterans by Southern states. 
8As of 1925. 

Including $88,000,000 of payments under the War Claims Act. 

10Total cost of Veterans Administration to June 30, 1934. 

11To June 30, 1934. 


War expenditures from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945, $281,500,000,000; estimated expenditures for fis 
year ending June 30, 1946, $49,000,000,000. es on 
13Includes estimated expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 


14The total cost of World War II to all participants was estimated as of March 10, 1946, at $1,352,000,000,000 


ae eedbon 352 billion dollars). Source: Bank of International Settlements, as reported in the N. Y. Herald 
ribune. 
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: Casualties of U. S. Wars for Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
fe 1775 to 1945 
Source: U. S, Army, U. S. Navy, and U. S. Marine Corps. 


Dente Bo itombers ited” -Diea ot youre 
v ille ‘S 
Wars service engaged in action vasthent 6 Seathe decthie Missing niortal Bat 
lution War ae 
1775 to 1783 Army ee Porc r cS tat ie ae 
. wae. oo ee eS a eee 
Marines ........ Satan Naerc ee ere seca ak oye 2g? a 
ee One ey rt eee lata A oye lea 
a ae eee oe eee 4,044 2,124 6,004 12,172 
1812 to 1815 Army VLE Rae eee, Oo, es 1,950?) ge 4,000 5,950 
. Navy 6,773 re hg he bi Suh teas 265 eee ea "704 
it Lelia Lae Li gepre al eae Ce teehee, 66 111 
ota ; 310) ee aa 
HE with Mexico oe 2 260 ON tame 4,505 6,765 
1846 to 1847 Army 116,597 1,044 505 11,395 12,944 ‘ 
. Navy 11,129 OR SEY UE ol hi a ae ree ah 
vara ‘Ragabe : Tis: ae UUs te 47 58 
ota 5 1,056 505 11,39: ; 
Le War 1,395 12.956) ave 3,443 16,399 
1861 to 1865 Army 2,128,948 67,058 43012 299458 0359.5284) «oe 280,0405 639,568 
Navy 57,8416 2 AI2),, (tase 2,411 P5235 Se oe 1,710 6,233 
Marines 3,2557 108 .>*3.-2 5 272 380 40 131 ‘5517 
Total 2,190,044 69,278 43,012 252,141 364,431 40 281,881 646,352 
panish-American E : 
1898 Army 280,564 498 202 5,772 C472) as 2,974 9,446 
Navy 22.875 Ae cae DEY ok WMekeres 47 "57 
Marines 3,321 cP Aes ete Ge feet sana 21 278 
Total 306,760 514 202 5,772 GASS ae 3,042 9,530 
lilitary Expeditions? ‘ 
1899 to 1916 Army 131,4681° 863 253 3,269 BS 389in canes 3,007 7,392 
NAVY ge eee Stes OM Sagitvs + See Mitveces a lsilepe sates ie 
Marius. “see eee eee ite Marae © scsils 2 Nos ee 
Total 131,468 863 253 3,269 Re CT SOE 3,007 7,392 
Yorld War [ 
1917 to 1918 Army 4,057,101 37,568 12,942 69) 446" 119'956" AA. 193,663!! 313,619 
Navy 473,262'2 use Lae cea ee 6,975 TOCA ce ks 292 7,326 
Marines 78,827 at 1S Tae Ie rane 823 DCRR A) Ses shects 9,505 12,789 
Total 4,609,190 40,088 12,942 Pipe 130 274 2 2 oie cise 203,460 333,734 
Yorld War II 
1941 to 1945 Army 10,600,000 176,432 25,493 105,629 307,554 1,424 572,027 881,005 
Navy 3t963G00!S 9 3657625 0 5. 24,414 61,176 631 40,746 102,553 
Marines B75 APA 19275 Sy ete 4,752 24,027 124 60,661 84,812 


Total 15,136,424 232,469 25,493 134,795 392,757 2,179 673,434  —1,068,370!5 


otal War Casualties 
1775 to 1945 Army 17,842,952 283,463 82,407 444,969 816,833 3,548 1,065,108 1,885,489 


(170 years) - Navy 4,534,880 391209 memesaeete 33,800 73,009 631 43,237 116,877 
Marines 662,252 217906 eter est. 5,847 27,753 164 70,431 98,348 
Total 23,040,084 344,578 82,407 484,616 917,595 4,343 1,178,776 2,100,714 


iGreatest strength of Continental Army was about 35,000, November 1778. 

Total number undoubtedly much larger, since records were incomplete. 

8Represents enlistments; hence in excess of actual number of troops since reenlistments were counted as 
term of service. 

4Actual deaths larger since records of Confederates far from complete. 

5Estimated on Union records but number believed to be considerably larger. 

6Based on highest total for year 1865. 

Excludes 999 Confederate Marines of which 527 were casualties. 

8Excludes 28 killed on the U.S.S. Maine. 

9Philippine Insurrection, 1899 to 1902; Cuban pacification, 1906 to 1909; China Relief Expedition, 1900 to 
901; Mexican Border, 1911 to 1916; Punitive Expedition, 1916 

Approximately. Includes National Guard in Federal Service during Mexican border incidents. 

uiNumber incurred among 182,674 individuals, many having been wounded more than once. 

This figure includes those who served in the Nurse Corps of the U. S. Navy but does not include com- 
lissioned and warrant officers who were serving in the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve Force, 

18Includes 119,300 WAVE’s and Nurses. 

14Does not include 22,758 Women Marines. 

16Total casualty figures do not include unaccounted-for prisoners of war. 


An appalling number of lives were lost sult, efforts have been made in several 
uring the first part of World War II be- countries to introduce compulsory swim- 
ause many servicemen of the warring na- ming courses in all schools and colleges.— 
ions did not know how to swim. As are- Encyc. Brit. 


*Includes 3,404,949 disarmed enemy forces. 


x ho Soy es > , 
ere a= a Kill 4 in Battl Ca rf ¥ or. eo * ny 
ee wo it es . <4 rita } d x « f* 2 
Source: Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United S 
hots Numbers of al 
a cht _ months battle a 
“Wars duration ths = oe 
American Revolution 80 4,044 fa 
_ War of 1812 30 1,877 620 
_ Mexican War 20 1,721 86 
Civil War (Union losses) 48 110,070 2253 
Civil War (Confederate losses) 48 74,524 1,552 
Spanish-American Wat 4 345 86 
World War | 19 50,510 2,658 
World War I 44 201,367 4,576 
Zz 
Tee Casualties: European Theater of Operations 
a (does not include Italy) 
- 1 * 
“ Per- 
cent- 
age 
of 
Number of casual- 
Assignment casualties ties 
1 Theater troops 1,094 18 
i Army group, army and corps troops 60,998 10.35 
Infantry divisions 392,990 66,69 
t Armored divisions 62,417 10.60 
Si! Airborne divisions 22,008 Suid 
ee Total combat divisions 477,415 81.02 
ae Total field forces 539,507 91.55 
is Troops under air commanders 1,669 .29 
ya Strategic air forces 37,500 6.36 
; ; Tactical air forces 6,346 1.08 
) Total air forces 45,545 7.73 
: Communications zone troops 4,217 Ae, 
: Total 589,269 100.00 
s 
Japanese Losses on Eastern Battlefronts 
Permanently 
Theater Battle dead disabled Captured 
Southern Pacific 684,000 69,000 19,806 
Central Pacific 273,000 6,000 17,472 
India-Burma 128,000 338,000 3,097 
China 126,000 126,000 1,059 
/ Aleutians 8,000 1,000 30 
Total 1,219,000 240,000 41,464 1,500,464 
German and Italian Casualties 3 
Permanently ; l 
Theater Battle dead disabled Captured Total 
Tunisia 19,600 19,000 130,000 168,600 
Sicily 5,000 2,000 7,100 14,100 
Italy 86,000 15,000 357,089 458,089 
‘Western Front 263,000 49,000 7,614,794* 7,926,794 
Total. 373,600 85,000 8,108,983* 8,567,583 
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WAR DEPARTMENT AND ARMY 


ecretary of War—Robert P. Patterson. 

Inder Secretary of War—Kenneth Royall. 

ssistant Secretary of War—Howard C. Pet- 
-ersen. 

Assistant Secretary of War, Air—W. Stuart 

Symington. 

ief of Staff—General of the Army Dwight 

‘Dz Eisenhower. 

Deputy Chief of Staff—General Thomas T. 
Handy. 

Commanding General, Army Air Forces— 

General Carl A. Spaatz. 

Deputy Commander, AAF, and Chief of Air 
| Staff—Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker. 

Commanding General, Army Ground Forces 
_—General Jacob L. Devers. 

Commanding General, Army Service Forces 
-—Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes. 

Deputy Commanding General, ASF, and 
Chief of Staffi—Maj. Gen. Daniel C. Noce. 


THEATER COMMANDERS 


J. S. Forces, European Theater—General 
Joseph T. McNarney. 

J. S. Air Forces in Europe—Maj. Gen. Idwal 
H. Edwards. 

Office of Military Government for Germany 
—Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

Sommander of Allied Forces in Japan— 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

J. S. A. Forces, Middle Pacific—Maj. Gen. 
George F.. Moore. 

J. S. A. Forces, Western Pacific—Lt. Gen. 
Wilheld D. Styer. 

Pacific Air Command—Lt. Gen. Enis C. 

. Whitehead. 

J. S. Forces, China Theater—no replace- 
ment announced. 

J. S. Forces, India-Burma Theater—Maj. 
Sen. ©..A. Terry. 

J. S. Forces in Mediterranean Theater—Lt, 
Gen. J. C. H. Lee. 

J. S. Forces in African-Middle East Theater 
—Maj. Gen. Benjamin F’. Giles. 


ARMY COMMANDERS 


“irst Army—General Courtney H. Hodges. 

second Army—Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer. 

Third Army—Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes. 

*ourth Army—General Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright. 

“fth Army—Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker. 

sixth Army—No replacement announced. 

Seventh Army—Lt. Gen. Oscar W. Gris- 
wold. 

lighth Army—Lt. Gen. Robert L. Hichel- 
berger. 
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“SENIOR ARMY AND NAVY COMMANDERS: 


. Source: Army and Navy Journal. 


AIR COMMANDS 


Strategic Air Command—General George 
C. Kenney. 

Tactical Air Command—Maj. Gen. E. R. 
Quesada. 

Air Defense Command—Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer. 

Air Matériel Command—Lt. Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. 

Training Command—Lt. Gen. J. K. Can- 
non, 

Air Transport Command—Lt. Gen. Harold 
L. George. 

Air University—Maj. Gen. Muir §S, Fair- 
child. 

Air Proving Ground Command—Maj. Gen. 
Donald Wilson. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT AND FLEET 


Secretary of the Navy—James Forrestal. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy—W. John 
Kenney. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Air—John 
L. Sullivan. 

Chief of Naval Operations—Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, 

Vice Chief of Naval Operations—Vice Adm, 
D. C. Ramsey. 


Naval Inspector General—Adm. C. P. 
Snyder (Ret.) 
General Planning Group—Rear Adm. 


George C. Dyer. 

Deputy CNO (Personnel)—Vice Adm. L. E. 
Denfeld. 

Deputy CNO (Administration)—Vice Adm. 
R. L. Connolly. 

Deputy CNO (Operations) —Vice Adm. F. P. 
Sherman. 

Deputy CNO (Logistics)—Rear Adm. Rob- 
ert B. Carney. 

Deputy CNO (Air)—vVice Adm. A, W. Rad- 
ford. 

Deputy CNO (Special 
Adm. W. H. P. Blandy. 


Weapons) —Vice 


FLEET COMMANDERS 


Pacific—Adm. John H. Towers. 
Atlantic—Adm, Jonas H. Ingram. 
Third—Vice Adm. Howard F. Kingman. 
Fifth—Vice Adm. Alfred E. Montgomery. 
Seventh—Vice Adm. Charles M. Cooke, Jr. 
Eighth—Adm. Marc A. Mitscher. 
Tenth—Vice Adm. Bernhard H. Bieri. 


NAVAL FORCES COMMANDERS 


Europe—Admiral Richard L. Connolly. 

Japan—Vice Adm. Robert M. Griffin. 

Germany—Rear Adm. Roscoe E. Schuir- 
mann. 

Mediterranean—Rear Adm. Jules James: 


ic. 


SEA FRONTIER COMMANDERS MARINE CORPS 


Eastern—Adm,. Thomas C. Kinkaid. Commandant—General A. A. Vandegrift. — 
‘Western—Adm. Richard S. Edwards. pays ange Tae i Gen. Lemuel C. 
epherd. 
Caribbean—Vice Adm. William R. Munroe. sie nder, Fleet Marine worse) Pactae 
Gulf—Rear Adm. John F. Shafroth, Jr. Maj. Gen. Allen T. Turnage. 
Hawaiian—Rear Adm. Edward W. Hanson 
(Acting). COAST GUARD 


Alaskan—Rear Adm. Freeland A. Daubin. Commandant—Admiral Joseph F. Farley. — 
Philippine—Vice Adm. James L. Kauffman. Asst. Comdt.—Rear Admiral Merlin O’Neil. 


DISPOSITION OF U. S. NAVY 


Source: Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy to the President, January 10, 1946, 


as 
ret. 


Escort Destroyer : 
Battleships Carriers carriers Cruisers Destroyers escorts Submarines 
Pacific Fleet ‘a 
Active 2 9 9 20 81 16 39 ¥ 
Reserve 3 2 - 8 18 — — 
Atlantic Fleet 
Active 2 a 4 8 54 20 51 
Reserve 3 3 - 10 22 4 —- 
Inactive Reserve a 18 62 31 178 254 101 


NAVAL STATIONS OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Balboa, Canal Zone Tutuila, Samoa 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba Coco Solo, Canal Zone 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico 


Samar, Philippine Islands 


NAVAL OPERATING BASES OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES* 


FA ees ee ee Pe LY TU ys, 


Adak, Alaska Argentia, Newfoundland ; 
Balboa, Canal Zone Coco Solo, Canal Zone : 
Bermuda, British West Indies Dutch Harbor, Alaska $ 
Eniwetok, Marshall Islands Guam, Marianas Islands ; 
Guantanamo, Cuba Kodiak, Alaska 

Kwajalein, Marshall Islands Manila, Philippine Islands | 
Midway Island Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands . 
Palermo, Sicily Reykjavik, Iceland 

Rio de Janiero, Brazil Saipan, Marianas Islands 

Samar, Philippine Islands Trinidad, British West Indies 


NAVAL AIR STATIONS OR BASES OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES* 


Adak, Alaska Agana, Guam, Marianas 
Attu, Alaska Barbers Point, Hawaii 
Ebeye, Marshall Islands Eniwetok, Marshall Islands 
Guantanamo, Cuba Hilo Field, Hawaii 

Johnston Island, S. Pacific Kagman, Saipan, Marianas 
Kahului, Hawaii Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii 
Katchin Hanto, Okinawa Keehi Lagoon, Hawaii 
Kobler, Saipan, Marianas Kodiak, Alaska 

Kwajalein, Marshall Islands Majuro Atoll, Marshall Islands 
Manus, Admiralty Islands Marpi, Saipan, Marianas 
Midway Island Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands 
Palmyra Island, S. Pacific Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 

Port Lyautey, French Morocco Palawan, Philippine Islands 
Puunene, Maui, Hawaii Roi, Marshall Islands 
Saipan, Marianas Samar, Philippine Islands 
Sangley Point, Luzon, Philippines San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Sitka, Alaska Leyte, Philippine Islands 
Trinidad, British West Indies Wake Island 


Yonabaru, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands 
*Many of these bases are also used by U. S. Army and Air Forces, 
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Inductions by Months, | 
1940 to 1945 


Source: Director, Selective Service System. 


Continental Territories United states 
United Virgin and 
States Alaska Hawaii Puerto Rico Islands territories 
ber 1940 to De- 
cember 31, 1941 943,590 488 1,677 5,093 0 950,848 
January 87,837 81 786 0 0 88,704 
February 159,797 67 0 0 0 159,864 
March 184,489 229 0 2,099 0 186,817 
April 211,983 165 0 99 + 0 212,247 
May 185,333 66 674 812 0 186,885 
June 211,343 76 332 34 0 211,785 
July 270,291 82 0 260 0 270,633 
August 312,518 64 1 185 0 312,768 
_ September 323,787 88 110 806 0 324,791 
_ October 384,693 127 6 709 0 385,535 
November 366,634 153 14 295 0 367,096 
December 334,656 83 0 8 0 334,747 
Totals 3,033,361 1,281 1,923 5,307 0 3,041,872 
943 
January 387,485 118 38 2 0 387,643 
February 406,175 112 4 0 0 406,291 
March 405,737 76 0 0 0 405,813 
April 281,576 36 2,705 1 0 284,318 
May 270,888 40 7 3,270 0 274,205 
June 278,635 111 867 3,847 0 283,460 
July 281,871 147 55 1,820 0 283,893 
August 219,510 104 49 1,103 0 220,766 
September 208,988 36 62 2,504 0 211,590 
October 196,703 49 57 1,552 0 198,361 
November 192,423 19 38 1,177 0 193,657 
December 193,979 11 36 717 0 194,743 
Totals 3,323,970 859 3,918 15,993 0 3,344,740 
January 201,273 27 377 37 0 201,714 
February 78,404 4 61 616 0 79,085 
March 233,752 47 56 242 0 234,097 
April 216,808 55 477 2,264 0 219,604 
May 185,189 156 625 1,309 0 187,279 
June 152,570 57 776 1,090 212 154,705 
July 117,888 87 942 859 38 119,814 
August 104,072 64 1,080 1,094 50 106,360 
September 81,292 17 1,141 796 200 83,446 
October 79,569 89 778 1,009 0 81,445 
November 70,020 26 913 1,311 0 72,270 
December 71,105 9 83 1,476 0 72,673 
Totals 1,591,942 638 7,309 12,103 500 1,612,492 
945 
92,635 0 769 1,423 0 94,827 
eae 100,487 0 1,005 2,229 0 103,721 
March 112,440 7 1,394 1,790 0 115,631 
April 112,676 11 1,097 1,051 70 114,905 
May ! 106,854 76 1,130 585 22 108,667 
June 106,081 33 1,191 958 96 108,359 
July 93,012 38 1,124 912 82 95,168 
August 68,897 9 1,125 1,500 37 71,559 
34 1,103 211 0 54,607 
September 2 53,259 ; 
October 41,476 6 627 176 0 42,285 
1,183 0 0 37,043 
November 35,849 11 ; 108 
December 22,196 0 1,433 83 0 23, 
Totals 945,862 216 13,181 0,918 307 970,484 
0 to De- 
ay 1945 9,838,725 3,482 28,008 49,414 807 9,920,436 


1y-E Day, May 8, 1945. 2v-J Day, September 2, 1945. 
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When the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 


bor in December 1941, the Selective Service 


System had been functioning smoothly for 
13 months. Out of the approximately 198,- 
000 personnel of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem at the end of the first quarter of 1946, 
only 15;200 were paid employees. Those 
serving without compensation include the 
local and appeal board members, govern- 
ment appeal agents, and examining physi-- 
cians and dentists. Fifty-six percent of 
them served continuously throughout the 
period of hostilities. 

From October 16, 1940, to August 31, 
1945, more than 31,000,000 men under the 
age of 45 years were registered and classi- 
fied, and more than 17,300,000 registrants 
were examined or forwarded to the armed 
forces for examination. 

It is now apparent that successful opera- 
tion of Selective Service was due in a large 
degree to its policy of decentralization. 
The 6,443 local boards were made up of 
three or more local citizens. Appeal boards 
were set up in each State, and the decisions 
of these boards on questions of classifica- 
tion were final except in unusual cases in- 
volving occupation or hardship, which were 
subject to Presidential appeal. 

State headquarters supervised the work 
of the local board under the direction of 
the state director, who was appointed by 
the President on the recommendation of 
the governor. 

The enactment of the Selective Service 
Act in 1940 marked the first peacetime 
conscription in United States history. In 
its original form the act provided for one 
year of military training for men 21 
through 35 years of age. Not more than 
900,000 were to be in training at one time. 
In August 1941, men above 27 years of age 
were relieved from liability for training and 
service. 


The act barred all bounties and substi- 


Classification of Registrants, Ages 18 through 25 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Number 
Total living registrants 9,257 
I-C 6,619 
IV-F 1,388 
I-A, I-A-O, I-A(B) 385 
Unclassified 135 
TI-A 87 
II-A(L) U II-A(F) 175 
II-C 193 
II-C(L) U II-C(F) 128 
III-A 79 
III-D 12 
I-G, IV-B, C, D, E, & Obsolete 56 
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tutes; exempted only clergymen, divinity 
students, high-ranking public officials, and 
conscientious objectors; and authorized de- 
ferments at the discretion of the President 


Although age was the most important 
factor in determining who should register, 
the selection of men for induction or de= 
ferment was, until 1944, largely dependent 
on marital status and occupation. Issues 
which proved most controversial were those 
involving the age limit for induction, in= 
duction of fathers, enlistments, and de- 
ferment of farmers and students. 

Recruiting by the armed forces of men 18 j 
through 37 years of age was stopped on 
December 5, 1942. Before that date all men 
inducted were enrolled in the Army. The’ 
new order provided men for the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard as well. 
This was done to provide a closer control 
over manpower in view of the heavy de= 
mands of the armed forces, industry, and 
agriculture. 

On August 15, 1945, after the surrender 
of Japan, the President ordered the induc-= 
tion of men over 26 years of age. A few 
days later he issued an executive order 
permitting the recruiting of men 18 
through 37 years of age. 

By 1946 most men between the ages of 
20 and 30 had already served or were still 
in service, or were fathers, or had already 
been rejected by the armed forces, or were 
otherwise unavailable for service. There 
were perhaps some 72,000 men in the 20- 
to-30 group who might be inducted, and 
probably half of these would be rejected. 
Thus Selective Service found itself, less” 
than a year after the end of the greatest 
war in history, with peace treaties not fe 
signed and the international situation far. 
from stabilized, faced on the one hand with | 
continuing needs of the armed forces for _ 
men and on the other hand with a virtually 
depleted source of manpower. The mane 


Percent 18 19-21 22-25 
100.0 1,047 3,329 4,881 
71.5 466 2,372 3,781 
15.0 184 562 642 
4.2 264 79 42 
1.4 54 40 41 
0.9 20 36 31 
1.9 6 66 103 
2.1 30 82 81 
1.4 9 59 60 
0.9 6 11 62 
0.1 2 5 5 
0.6 6 ut 33 
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picture, in the spring of 1946, is 
m in the preceding table. 
‘When the program for manpower mobili- 
ation was undertaken, it was not expected 
iat the percentage of mentally or physi- 
lly unfit would be as large as it proved. 
By August 31, 1945, of the 17,300,000 regis- 
wants between the ages of 18 and 45 ex- 
mined, over 5,750,000 had been found 
nfit for military service. 


fF study of 20 percent of the 9 million 
xaminations made between April 1942 
nd December 1943 showed that rejections 
unged from 31.4 percent for January 1943 
46.9 percent for December 1943. Re- 
ection rates for whites were consistently 
Swer than those for Negroes. 


The highest rejection rates were for 
‘omestic service workers, emergency work- 
ws, the unemployed, and farmers and 
arm managers. Students had the lowest 
jection rates. The principal causes for 
ejections of white registrants examined 
-uring the entire period covered by the 
tudy were (in order of magnitude) men- 
al disease, musculoskeletal defects, hernia, 
aardiovascular defects, educational and 
rental deficiency, eye defects, neurological 


Rejection Rates 


"y year of birth and race, per 100 regis- 
trants examined Sept. 1942-June 1943 


ge in 1943 Local board and induction station 
All ages Total White Negro 

36.4 33.6 52.9 
18 Beat. 26.3 45.4 
19 25.2 23.2 43.7 
20 25.5 23.5 42.4 
21 26.2 24.0 38.8 
22 27.6 25.3 37.7 
23 31.0 28.6 42.8 
24 37.4 34.0 53.1 
25 37.0 33.8 54.3 
26 38.0 35.0 55.5 
27 39.4 36.2 57.5 
28 40.3 37.1 59.8 
29 41.8 38.6 59.1 
30 43.5 40.3 60.5 
31 45.4 42.0 62.8 
32 46.9 43.4 64.6 
33 48.9 45.7 64.9 
34 50.7 47.9 66.2 
35 52.0 49.2 68.0 
36 54.7 51.8 69.1 
37 55.4 53.0 69.4 
38 59.1 56.0 73.0 
39 54.1 50.8 68.8 
40 54.4 51.4 68.8 
41 57.4 54.0 WA 
42 ~ 569.6 57.2 UGELE 
43 61.3 58.0 73.5 
44 63.2 61.2 75.4 
45 66.3 64.4 77.4 
46 67.5 65.2 80.8 
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defects, ear defects, tuberculosis and 


syphilis. 


Of the registrants examined, 36.9 percent 
were reported to be free of physical de- 
fects. As age increased, the proportion of 
Men with “no defects” decreased. Rejec- 
tion rates varied considerable between and 
within regions. The highest rejection rates 
were found-in the south, and the lowest 
rates in the northwest states. 


Unlike previous draft legislation, the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940 
recognized the principle that, when a 
country calls upon its citizens to leave 
their jobs and homes to bear arms in the 
national defense, the country is obliged 
to protect the citizen-soldiers’ private in- 
terests so that they may return to civilian 
life with a minimum of loss. The act con- 
tains provisions which require employers, 
under certain conditions, to reinstate the 
discharged veteran to the job he left, or 
to a comparable one, without loss of any 
benefit to which he would have been en- 
titled had he remained at his employment. 


To be eligible for reinstatement the 
veteran must have received a certificate of 
Satisfactory service, must still be qualified 
to perform the duties of his position, and 
must apply for reinstatement within 90 
days of his discharge. Reinstatement is not 
compulsory if the employer’s circumstances 
have so changed as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable for him to reemploy the 
veteran. The reemployment provisions are 
applicable only to men who worked 
for a private employer or the Federal 
Government, who held a position which 
was other than temporary, and who left 
the position for the purpose of entering the 
armed forces, Supplementary legislation 
extended similar reemployment rights to 
veterans of the United States Public Health 
Service and the Merchant Marine. The 
Merchant Marine veteran, however, must 
have received a certificate showing the 
completion of a “period of substantially 
continuous service’ and must apply for 
reinstatement to his old position within 
40 days after release from service. 


After he is restored to his position, the 
veteran is entitled to the following addi- 
tional rights: (1) He shall be considered 
as having been on furlough or leave of 
absence during his period of service; (2) 
He shall be entitled to participate in in- 
surance or other benefits offered by the 
employer pursuant to established rules 
and practices relating to employees on fur- 
lough or leave of absence in effect with 
the employer at the time such person 
entered into such service and (3) He shall 
not be discharged from such position 
without cause within one year after such 
restoration, 

Under the provisions of the act, one of 
the functions of the Selective Service Sys- 
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tem at the local board, state, and national 


levels, has been to assist in reemployment 
of the discharged veteran. This function 
began with the first discharges of men 
from the armed forces shortly after mobili- 
zation got under way and increased in 
tempo at the end of the war, when the men 
began pouring out of separation centers to 
find their places in civilian life. 


Veterans’ assistance begins with the 
local boards, the personnel of which has 
been supplemented by the appointment of 
reemployment committeemen—local citi- 
zens who serve without compensation. 
When a veteran goes to any local board 
for reemployment assistance, the commit- 
teeman, or a local board member, will 
confer personally with the employer, using 
every means possible to reach a solution 
satisfactory to the veteran within the 
rights established by the act. If the board 
is unable to obtain an amicable adjust- 
ment, the case is referred to the state direc- 
tor of Selective Service. The state director, 
acting through a veterans personnel divi- 
sion of the state headquarters, will under- 
take further negotiation. In the event that 


U. S. Army Insignia, Grade, Pay, and Allowances for Officers 


Source: War Department Bureau of Public Relations. 
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all means for settlement fail, the case is 
referred, upon consent of the veteran, t 
the United States Attorney for legal ac 
tion. The veteran is entitled to bring suit 
in the United States District Court, with 
the assistance of the United States Attor- 
ney, or he may bring suit by his own coun- 
sel, No fees or court costs are assessed 
against the veteran. The district courts a 
given jurisdiction specifically to require 
private employers to comply with the r 
employment provisions of the law and, a 
an incident thereto, to compensate the 
veteran for any loss of wages. : 

As a matter of actual practice, by the 
end of March 1946, fewer than 300 cases 
required action by United States Attorneys. 
Thousands of reemployment cases had been 
satisfactorily settled by friendly and in= 
formal intervention on behalf of the vet= 
eran by a local board. 

In September 1945, the Selective Service 
System released, in addition to the stat 
tory provisions and procedures, a compre= 
hensive handbook for the guidance of vet= 
erans and individuals and agencies con= 
cerned with their reemployment. . 


Allowances 
Monthly Monthly 
rental subsistence © 
with withno with  withno 
Annual |depend- depend- depend- depend= 
Insignia Grade base pay ents ents ents ents 4 
() General of the Armies of the $13,500 Q) (2) 4 
United States 7 
Five stars General of the Army 8,800 3 $120 $105 $47 $21. 
Four stars General 8,800 4 120 105 42 21 
Three stars Lieutenant General 8,800 5 120 105 42 214 
Two stars Major General 8,800 120 105 42 21 
One star Brigadier General 6,600 120 105 42 21 
Silver eagle Colonel 4,400 120 105 42 yal 
Silver maple leaf Lieutenant Colonel 3,850 120 105 63 21 
Gold maple leaf Major 3,300 105 90 63 21 
Two silver bars Captain 2,760 90 75 42 21 
One silver bar First Lieutenant 2,400 75 60 42 21 
One gold bar Second Lieutenant 2,160 60 45 42 21 
Gold bar with rounded ends, brown | Chief Warrant Officer (appointed 3,300 105 90 63 21 
enamel top, longitudinal center of by the Secretary of War) 
gold (%” wide x 1” long) 
Same Same 2,760 90 75 42 21 
Same Chief Warrant Officer 2,520 75 60 42 21 
Same as chief warrant officer but | Warrant Officer Junior Grade) 2,160 60 45 42 21 
with latitudinal center of gold 
Gold bar, with rounded ends, blue | Flight Officer 2,160 60 45 42 21 


enamel top, with latitudinal center 
of gold 
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1Although General Pershing, 
he desires, he has never worn more than four. 

2Allowances fixed by the President: 
at rate of $6,500 per year; 
of fuel and light at rate of $1,500 per year. 

8Plus a personal money allowance of $5,000 per‘ year. 

¢Plus a personal money allowance of $2,200 per year. 

5Plus a personal money allowance of $500 per year. 


as General of the Armies of the United States, may wear as many stars as 


suitable quarters in kind or, in lieu thereof, commutation 
necessary fuel and light for quarters in kind or, : cheer 


in lieu thereof, commutation 


U. S. Army Insignia, Grade,, and Pay for Enlisted Men 


Source: War Department Bureau of Public Relations. 


Monthly Monthly 


Insignia Grade base pay Insignia Grade base pay 
1st Grade 4th Grade 
evrons and an are of 3 bars | Master $165 3chevrons . Sergeant 100 
: Sergeant 3 chevrons with letter T below | Technician 100 
Vvrons and an arc of 3 bars | First Sergeant 165 chevrons Fourth Grade 
th hollow lozenge on blue ee 
between 3 chevrons and an 5th Grade 
¢ of 3 bars below IT | awm i. 
| >a | — 2 chevrons Corporal 90 
: 2d Grade 2 chevrons with letter T below | Technician 90 
———_— chevrons Fifth Grade 
ychevrons and an arc of 2 bars | Technical 135 —_—_—. | qur 
] Sergeant 6th Grade 
3d Grade 1 chevron Private 80 
| _ First Class 
chevrons and an arc of 1 bar | Staff Sergeant 115 —_ 
chevrons and an arc of 1 bar | Technician 115 ith Grade 
with letter T on blue back- | Third Grade ih aS ae 
ground No insignia Private 75 


ongevity Allowances: General officers serving in the grade of Brigadier General and 
‘move do not receive longevity allowances. All other officers and enlisted men are en- 
itled to an increase of 5 per centum of the base pay of their period for each three 
sears Of service up to 30 years. 

“oreign Service or Sea Duty: The base pay of any commissioned officer shall be increased 
‘yy 10 per centum for any period of service while on sea duty or duty in any place 
eyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. Warrant Officers and 
nlisted men receive an increase of 20 per centum. 

‘lying Pay: Officers and enlisted men shall receive an increase of 50 per centum of their 
"ay when by orders of competent authority they are required to participate regularly 
nd frequently in aerial flights. 

Vomen’s Army Corps: The pay of officers and enlisted women is the same as that for 
nale officers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States in comparable grades. 


U. S. Navy Grade, Classification and Monthly Pay for Enlisted Men 


rade Classification Abbreviation Base pay 
1 (CG BSR OROTICE Rs ask od een A chgaes RAB aD IR O SE OnE G SRD ac te Omnis Sameera cr CPO $165 
1-A Chief Petty Officer (Acting appointment).: . 5. =... 6.0. 2. ees eee cite eee rteene CPO (AA) 150 
2 ER ULOMICCR ISU CLASS seer eater ote. ee as in iolk one ehcle Ginnie viele lela t ste felsie’e pielviove eis svete POlc 135 
2 SAAT TREGERS. | Gog anesina dosas an aecade DASE OBREOCAONOn Ace rin avon er os Stlc 135 
2 GS OOMMIITST CLASS eee te Serta et OP arne alsiatare erate tale Sine aiateraNolaye SOPioieiole oj aiaatehy Ckle 135 
2 PattveGnicanasecOnd ClaSSareattarrstectedtemtets retaracts eve sets 2 Pola sos ysiaya- ores tare aster PO2c 115 
3 SE hh SEReCIGEES: (oe sccs accede aee s1e4enad SOBpDode a A0ee HOU Easer moran St2c 115 
3 (aah, GRATES baie deem orb adtasune 6 ont Gu seder seeprino ott ide tospaP on aaaDs Ck2c 115 
4 Pothys ONCE nant HINGE CLASS j-ps werereliiaret nc tatelet sheets cea 0 acale olf nledols (e aletchelicyavmiel=twisis¥o\atel=o\nle PO3c 100 
4 ES FRUVERTEL) (ETE CA CLASS Cee tecrete tafe elegy a iaicieinte einai fale - ls) «=e, =)-1al-Vovelayels aie/ale') 410+ wielaig nislolel~ o's St3c 100 
4 Gaokemthind’ class seme ecaey rte clei ee errors ietets (aie cicr-\nLolo wietcyele\see aia locatesm oir elniaiialeieseie Ck3c 100 
5 MSG AITIANUMELEST GLASS sete eat feta etal cfareiatepe winice «(6 aCe kt wiclelernratelris/slninyetaiajs ole .aleur sia.» Sle 90 
5 Fireman tiSt ClaSSaee eects s.ctsicicicso rail = < cscla grert ele + 212\+12:s!eiele.a)slalere'elsiols « glerviaie.o ainiaieia Flic 90 
5 Hospitali Apprentice, first class... 2 20).02- 2. jee. eele seine ccicceieeneccercecweeacers HAIc 90 
5 Buena stStclasS tae sere ee a= weiss eiarsicielale ool ele» alelo sichela’n = ajrla{riaie 210 Oe tov) nlringie Bugic 90 
5 SPOWaANC S Mats) FIFSE CLASS acne cnielsiae ateite ein ls?s ie wiofelalert cywichelaieia\el« oig/ninlgininyn/olnje sie doleie StM1c 90 
6 Seaimany SCCONG ClaSS sonar. cieifse ape estate teicre sae ele ore eloiel ere sielefe shel= -cetniele/mtisnieis.njeiolele We S2c 80 
6 Fireman, Second Class. ov-. 2.22.6. .ce eee e cece e cect cece teeta c ene setenenees F2¢ 80 
6 Hospital Apprentice, second class............--.. 122s ecece sees sete nets eeee neers HA2c 80 
6 Bugler, Second ClaSS...- 12.0 e wees cece eect ete e ee ee cnet este cece ec eteecetee Bug2e 80 
6 Steward’s mate, second class...........-.:. secre nec e cette ence eee t cnet een e nes StM2c 80 
7 Apprentice Seaman. ............-.0-.cer ence etree erect tte etter ett e nen enees AS 75 
7 Steward’s mate, third class StM3e 75 
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Monthly rental |Monthly subsiste 
allowance allowance 


i eee Monthly With With no With With n 
Pay base depend- depend- | depend- depend- 
Insignia Grade period pay en entsl ents? ents? 
Five Stars Fleet Admiral $733.333 $120 $105 $42 
Four Stars Admiral 733.334 120 105 42 
Three Stars Vice Admiral 733.335 120 105 42 
Two Stars Rear Admiral (upper half) 733.33 120 105 42 
Two Stars Rear Admiral (lower half) 550.00 120 105 42 
~ One Star Commodore 6 366.67 120 105 42 
Silver Eagle Captain 6 366.67 120 105 ee 
Silver Maple Leaf Commander 
(over 30 yr. service) 6 366.67 120 105 42 
_ Silver Maple Leaf Commander 
(under 30 yr. service) 5 320.83 120 105 63 
Gold Maple Leaf Lt. Comdr. (over 23 yr. service) 5 320.83 120 105 63 
Gold Maple Leaf Lt. Comdr. (under 23 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 
Two Silver Bars Lieutenant (over 17 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 
Two Silver Bars Lieutenant (under 17 yr. service) 3 230.90 90 75 42 
One Silver Bar Lieutenant (jg) 
(over 10 yr. service) is 230.00 90 75 42 
One Silver Bar Lieutenant (jg) 
(under 10 yr. service) 2 200.00 75 60 42 
One Gold Bar Ensign (over 5 yr. service) 2 200.00 75 60 42 
One Gold Bar Ensign 
(under 5 yr. service) 1 180.00 60 45 42 
Warrant specialty Cc. W. 0.¢ 
in Silver (over 20 yr. service) 4 275.00 105 90 63 
Warrant specialty Cc. W. 0.6 
in Silver (over 10 yr. service) 3 230.00 90 75 42 
Warrant specialty Cc. W. 0.8 ¢ 
in Silver (under 10 yr. service)” 210.00 75 60 42 21 
Warrant specialty Warrant Officer I 180.00 60 45 42 21 


_ his commanding officer certifies that he was necessarily required to procur quarters at his own expense; (c) 


1An officer with dependents is not entitled to rental allowance under either of the following conditions 
(a) while he 1s assigned public quarters and his dependents are not prevented by reason of orders of compe- 
tent authority from dwelling with him; (b) while his dependents occupy public quarters. An officer witho 
dependents is not entitled to rental allowance under any of the following conditions: (a) while he is on sea 
duty unless the sea duty is temporary duty not exceeding three months; (b) while he is on field duty unless 


while he occupies (or is assigned) public quarters. 


*Subsistence allowance on this table is computed on the basis of a 30-day month. For a month of a greater 
or lesser number of days the amounts should be correspondingly increased or decreased. 5 


*Personal cash allowance is $416.67. 4Personal cash allowance is $183.33. 5Personal cash allowance is $41.67. 


SA warrant officer promoted to commissioned warrant officer may be paid the pay provided for a warrant 
officer if greater than the pay of a commissioned warrant officer. When the total pay and allowances of 4 
commissioned warrant officer shall exceed the rate of $550.00 per month, the amount of the rental allowance 
to which such officer is entitled shall be reduced by the amount above $550.00. 


7Commissioned warrant officers during first 10 years of commissioned service are entitled to base pay at 


the rate of $2520 per annum and the allowances of the second pay period; a certificate of creditable record 
is not required. 
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Comparison of the World Navies, 
January 1946 


Great Rus- 


On January 9, 1929, James W. Beasley 
a flagpole sitter, heard the national an 
them and stopped sitting —F. P. A. ’ 


Whales do not spout water, contrary 


Class U.S. Britain sia Italy France tO popular belief. The moist air blown 
a from the whale’s lungs condenses into 
Battleships......... 23 14 4 5 4 drops of moisture in the colder atmosphere, 
Heavy cruisers...... 26 12 7 1 3 giving the appearance of a fountain of 
Light cruisers....... 41 50 2 9 6 water. 

Aircraft carriers..... 32 12 0 0 0 
Rerareeari sree 75 29 0 0 0 The greatest apparent speed of an ocean 
Destroyers......... 353-259 51 ll 15 wave is about twenty-seven miles per hour, 
Submarines........ 2060 S115 See PA0 en els Ocean waves reach a height of fifty or 
Rot es eee 756 491 +204 47 46 sixty feet in the south Atlantic Ocean off 


the Cape of Good Hope.—Encyc. Brit, \ 


| 
. We, the President of the United 
ates, the President of the national goy- 
*nment of the Republic of China and the 
time Minister of Great Britain, repre- 
enting the hundreds of millions of our 
untrymen, have conferred and agreed 


Mat Japan shall be given the opportunity 
9 end this war. 


2. The prodigious land, sea, and air 
orces of the United States, the British 
mpire and China, many times reinforced 
wy their armies and air fleets from the 
fest, are poised to strike the final blow at 
apan. This military power is sustained 
nd inspired by the determination of all 
lied nations to prosecute the war against 
apan until she ceases to resist. 


3. The result of the futile and senseless 

‘erman resistance to the might of the 
roused free peoples of the world stands 
orth in awful clarity as an example to the 
sople of Japan. 


The might that now converges on Japan 
immeasurably greater than that which, 
hen applied to the resisting Nazis, neces- 
arily laid waste to the land, the industry, 
nd the method of life of the whole Ger- 
aan people. 
The full application of our military 
ower, backed by our resolve, will mean 
le inevitable and complete destruction 
r the Japanese armed forces and just as 
1evitably the utter devastation of the 
apanese homeland. 


4, The time has come for Japan to de- 
de whether she will continue to be con- 
-olled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
isers whose unintelligent calculations 
ave brought the empire of Japan to the 
ireshold of annihilation, or whether she 
ill follow the path of reason. 

5. The following are our terms: we will 
ot deviate from them; there are no alter- 
atives; we shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all time 
1e authority and influence of those who 
ave deceived and misled the people of 
ypan into embarking on world conquest, 
r we insist that a new order of peace, 
curity, and justice will be impossible 
ntil irresponsible militarism is driven 
om the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established 


“The Potsdam Declaration 


ext of the declaration issued at Potsdam, Germany, July 26, 1945, outlining 
oder which Japan would be allowed to surrender: rae . ye ee 


and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secures the achievement of the basic ob- 
jectives we are here setting forth. 


8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 
shall be carried out and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine. 


9. Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
return to their homes with the oppor- 
ae to lead peaceful and productive 
ives, 


10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. 

The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 
ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. 


11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. 

To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participation 
in world trade relations shall be permitted. 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and 
responsible government. 

13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action. 
The alternative for Japan is prompt and 
utter destruction. 


Japan's Surrender 


Text of Japanese surrender document signed aboard the U.S. 5S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 
sptember 2, 1945, Tokyo time (September 1, New York Time). 


1. We, acting by command of and in 
shalf of the Emperor of Japan, the Japa- 
sse government and the Japanese im- 


perial general headquarters, hereby accept 
provisions in the declaration issued by the 
heads of the governments of the United 


States, China, and Great Britain July 26, 
1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently ad- 
hered to by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which four powers are hereafter 
referred to as the Allied Powers. 


2. We hereby proclaim the wuncondi- 
tional surrender to the Allied Powers of 
the Japanese imperial general headquarters 
and of all Japanese armed forces and all 
armed forces under Japanese control 
wherever situated, 


8. We hereby command all Japanese 
forces, wherever situated, and the Japanese 
people to cease hostilities forthwith, to 
preserve and save from damage all ships, 
aircraft and military and civil property 
and to comply with all requirements which 
may be imposed by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers or by agen- 
cies of the Japanese government at his 
direction. 


4. We hereby command the Japanese im- 
perial general headquarters to issue at 
once orders to the commanders of all 
Japanese forces and all forces under 
Japanese control, wherever situated, to 
surrender unconditionally themselves and 
all forces under their control. 


5. We hereby command all civil, mili- 
tary, and naval officials to obey and en- 
force all proclamations, orders and direc- 


The Surrender 


Germany surrendered unconditionally to 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union at 
a ceremony in a schoolhouse in Reims, 
France, at 2:41 A. M., French Time (8:41 
P. M., E. W. T., May 6), May 7, 1945. This 
act brought the European war to a close, 
five years, eight months and six days after 
the Nazis started their invasions. 


Following is the text of “An Act of Mili- 
tary Surrender.” 


“1, We, the undersigned, acting by 
authority of the German High Command, 
hereby surrender unconditionally to the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and simultaneously to the Soviet 
High Command, all forces on land, sea, and 
in the air who are at this date under Ger- 
man control. 


“2. The German High Command will at 
once issue orders to all German military, 
naval and air authorities and to all forces 
under German control to cease active op- 
erations at 2301 hours (11:01) Central Eu- 
ropean Time on Hight May and to remain 
in the positions occupied at the time. No 
ship, vessel or aircraft is to be scuttled, or 
any damage done to their hull, machinery, 
or equipment. 


“3. The German High Command will at 
once issue to the appropriate commanders, 
and ensure the carrying out of any fur- 
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information Please Aime 


tives deemed by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers to be proper to ef. 
fectuate this surrender and issued by him 
or under his authority and we direct all 
such officials to remain at their posts ané 
to continue to perform their non-comba: 
duties unless specially relieved by him. of 
under his authority, ; 


6. We hereby undertake for the Emperor, 
the Japanese government, and their suc- 
cessors to carry out the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration in good faith, and tc 
issue whatever orders and take whatever 
action may be required by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers or by any 
other designated representative of the 
Allied Powers for the purpose of giving 
effect to that declaration. F 


7. We hereby command the Japanese 
imperial government and the Japanese im- 
perial general headquarters at once to 
liberate all Allied prisoners of war and 
civilian internees now under Japanese con-= 
trol and to provide for their protection, 
care, maintenance, and immediate trans- 
portation to places as directed. 


8. The authority of the Emperor and the 
Japanese government to rule the sta 
shall be subject to the Supreme Com 
mander for the Allied Powers who will 
take such steps as he deems proper to ef- 
fectuate these terms of surrender. 


of Germany 


ther orders issued by the Supreme Com-= 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and by 
the Soviet High Command. 

“4, This Act of Military Surrender is 
without prejudice to, and will be super 
seded by, any general instrument of sur 
render imposed, or on behalf of the United 
Nations and applicable to Germany an 
the German Armed Forces as a whole. 3 

“In the event of the German High Com- 
mand or any of the forces under their con- 
trol failing to act in accordance with this 
Act of Surrender, the Supreme Com-= 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
the Soviet High Command will take such 
punitive or other action as they deem ap= 
propriate. : 

“Signed at Reims, France, at 0241 hours. 
(2:41 A. M.), on the Seventh day of May, 
1945. 

“On behalf of the German High Com= 
mand—Jodl. 

“In the presence of: 

“On behalf of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force—W. B. Smith. 

“On behalf of the Soviet High Command, 
—Ivan Susloparoff, 

“On behalf of the French—F. Sevez.” 


The surrender terms were ratified in Ber- 
lin on May 8, 1945, and the war officially 
ended at 12:01 A. M., May 9, 1945. 
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E UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
| 7 Source: U. S. Military Academy. 


The U. S. Military Academy opened on 
1a 4,-1802, with less than a dozen cadets, 

t it was not until 1812, when 250 cadets 
ere appointed, that it began its regular 
arriculum. 


‘The present Academy, with its various 
slildings, covers about 54% square miles, 


‘The 2,500 cadets include: 


from each congressional district 

from each state at large 

each from Hawaii and Alaska 

from the District of Columbia 

natives from Puerto Rico 

from Panama Canal Zone 

.3 recommended by the Vice President 

“0 graduates of “honor military schools” 

tO sons of veterans who died in line of 
duty 

‘0 from Regular Army and Natl. Guard 

4 Filipino cadets 
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The President makes the appointments 
290n recommendation by representatives, 
mators, delegates in Congress, commis- 
Mers of the District of Columbia, resi- 
nt commissioners, Governor of the Canal 
ne, heads of schools, commanding gen- 
als, or by his own choice, based upon 
mpetitive examinations. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 
and 22, unmarried, and able to pass the 
-ysical requirements. They may satisfy 
e educational requirements by taking 
trance examinations, by presenting any 
ceptable secondary school certificates and 
ssing examinations in English and 
ithematics, or by presenting a sufficient 
mber of college course certificates. 

A cadet receives $780 for each of his four 
ars. Upon graduation with a degree of 
chelor of Science, he is commissioned 
a second lieutenant and must serve for 
least four years. He may not marry for 
e year after graduation. 


E UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
Source: U. S. Navy 


In October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
s established at Fort Severn, Annapo- 
Maryland. Five years later it was re- 
ned the United States Naval Academy, 
1 the following year a regular four-year 
irse was adopted. At present, the course 
ludes seamanship, engineering, marine 
‘fare, navigation, aviation, international 
, and languages, in addition to general 
rses. 

fandidates are selected as follows: 


from the District of Columbia 
sons of men and women killed in ac- 


tive service 
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UNITED STATES SERVICE ACADEMIES 


25 sons of officers and enlisted men in 
the regular Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps — 

100 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
selected by competitive examination 
100 chosen by the Secretary of the Navy 
from the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves 
5 Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
4 Filipinos chosen by the President of 
the Philippines 
1 from the Canal Zone 

20 from schools designated by the Army 
and Navy as honor schools 

20 from the American republics 


Each senator, representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President names 5 
candidates annually. The President selects 
the 5 from the District of Columbia, the 40. 
sons of men and women killed in active 
service and the 25 sons of officers and en- 
listed men in the regular Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps. 


Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age on April 1 
of their entering year. They may qualify 
by taking entrance examination, by pre- 
senting any acceptable secondary school 
certificates and taking special examina- 
tions in English and mathematics, or by 
completing a sufficient number of accept- 
able college courses. Candidates must also 
meet the physical requirements and prom- 
ise to remain unmarried until graduation, 


Candidates are paid $780 a year as mid- 
shipmen. Upon graduation, candidates are 
granted Bachelor of Science degrees and, 
are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy 
or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. 


THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY 


Source: Our Coast Guard Academy, 
Riley Hughes, 


On July 31, 1876, the Coast Guard 
Academy, then known as the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service, was established by law. In 1914, 
the school was named the Revenue Cutter 
Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from Fort 
Trumbull to another site in New London, 
where it has remained to this day. 

The Academy is accredited by the As- 
sociation of American Universities and 
grants the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Marine Engineering to each graduate. 
The curriculum includes mathematics, 
physics, marine engineering, seamanship, 
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navigation, compass correction, naval ar- 
chitecture, and other engineering courses. 

Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age, physically 
sound, unmarried, and at least 5 feet 6 
inches high. They must agree to remain 
unmarried until graduation and to serve 
at least three years after graduation. Ca- 
dets are paid $780 a year and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 
upon graduation. 


THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE CADET CORPS 
Source: War Shipping Administration. 


The United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps was established on March 15, 
1938. Appointments are made on the basis 
of competitive examinations and.a physical 
examination. Successful candidates, ap- 
pointed as cadet-midshipmen in the United 
States Navel Reserve, are assigned to the 
Cadet School at Pass Christian, Mississippi, 
or at San Mateo, California, as Fourth 
Classmen. They may choose courses to be- 
come either deck or engineer officers. Upon 
completion of a plebe year, they are as- 


The American Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross was 
organized in 1881 by its founder and first 
president, Clara Barton. In accordance with 
the Treaty of Geneva, which the United 
States signed in 1882, it was reincorporated 
under government supervision on January 
5, 1905, by act of Congress. The President 
of the United States is president, ex-officio, 
of the American Red Cross. The present 
chairman is Basil O’Connor, who is also 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
League of Red Cross Societies. National 
headquarters are at 17th and D Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Total membership 
is approximately 36 million adults and 20 
million children. 

The primary function of the American 
Red Cross is to provide volunteer aid for 


United Service Organization, Inc. 


The USO was chartered February 4, 
1941, by the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations, the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board, and the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association. Recrea- 
tion and canteen services were confined 
to the United States and to noncombat 
zones in the war theaters. USO-Camp 
Shows, however, the sole agency to take 
professional theatrical talent from the 
United States to troops overseas, served in 
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signed to merchant ships as Third Class 
men for practical training and 5 hours 
day of academic work. / 


The last two years of the course are spent 
as Second and First Classmen at the Uni 
States Merchant Marine Academy at King 
Point, Long Island, New York. The cours 
of study includes marine engineering, navi- 
gation, electricity, ship construction, nava 
science and tactics, economics, business 
language, history, and other cultural sub: 
jects. 


A candidate must be an unmarried citi 
zen between the ages of 16144 and 21. If 
the cases of veterans a waiver of thr 
years is allowed on the maximum age. H 
must have 15 high-school credits, incluc¢ 
ing 1 unit in algebra, 1 in plane geometry 
1 in science, and 3 in English. 


A candidate is paid $780 each year by 
the government except for his Third Clas 
year, when the shipping company pays him 
Graduates of the cadet corps receive a 
cense as a deck or engineer officer in thi 
Merchant Marine, a commission as ensigi 
in the United States Naval Reserve, ant 
the rank of ensign in the United Sta 
Maritime Service. 7 


the sick and wounded in peace or war; t 
serve as an emergency communication lin 
between the people of the United Sta 
and its armed forces; and to provide reli¢ 
in national and international calamitie 
Foreign civilian war relief, furnished BD 
and through the American Red Cross, té 
taled approximately 165 million dollar 
The Blood Donor service procured 13,326 
242 pints of blood. The organizatio 
trained over 1,400,000 persons in first ai 
during the war years. Over 85 millio 
articles were made and distributed to se 
icemen by children of the Junior R 
Cross. Since cessation of hostilities, ti 
American Red Cross has not only reverte 
to its peacetime activities but has cor 
tinued to maintain numerous services ¢ 
ried over from wartime functions. 
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the several war theaters. Activities reach 
a peak in March 1944, when expenditure 
reached $5,800,000 a month with approx 
imately 730,000 volunteers engaged in a 
tivities relating to entertainment of ser 
icemen at home and abroad. At the requef 
of General Omar N. Bradley, USO-Cam 
Shows on March 1, 1946, continued to prt 
vide entertainment to servicemen in Vel 
eran Administration hospitals. 

National headquarters are in the Empii 
State Building, New York 1, New York. 


THE 


ae FIRST YEAR of the United Na«~ 
tions as a postwar continuing organi- 
tion is marked by two major over-all 
ctors. The first was numerous manifes- 
tions of the No. 1 postwar question—the 
lations between Russia and the United 
ates and Great Britain. In instance after 
stance in the functioning of the fledgling 
Sanization, and in the peace conferences, 
© differences in viewpoint and ideologies 
d aspirations were reflected in dead- 
*ked conferences, vetoed decisions, sharp 
tds, and uncertainty. 
The second major factor was the rapid 
ablishment of the various machineries 
the United Nations itself with the be- 
ining of definite functioning of the 
surity Council, the Assembly, the So- 
1 and Economic Council, the World 
urt, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
lozen lesser bodies and boards. But .this 
ed of development occurred against a 
skground of even more rapid movement 
world events and amazing advances in 
snce, which caused the widespread ques- 
n as the year drew to a close whether 
not the United Nations, with all their 
amendable speed of organization were 
ving fast enough. 
C was too early to form any fixed 
nion either of deep pessimism or wild 
imism. There was widespread recogni- 
1 that the United Nations did represent 
best hope of a lasting and just peace 
the year closed on the turbulent and 
asy world situation not unexpected in 
wake of the tragic and tremendously 
tructive World War II. 
; was also a fact that there was an in- 
ising recognition by all nations of the 
ortance of the forum which the United 
ions bodies provided. The members 
tested for favorable world public 
1ion and showed respect for the moral 
e of the world brought to bear through 
early sessions of the United Nations. 
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_ UNITED NATIONS 


4g HAROLD E. STASSEN 


~Ssistant Chief of Staff to Admiral William F. Halsey in the Pacific. | 

‘hree-term governor of Minnesota and chairman National Governors’ 

onference, 1940-41. Delegate in 1945 to the San Francisco Conference 
at which the United Nations Charter was drafted. 


The General Assembly 


After three years of preparatory work, 
the United Nations came into being on 
January 10, 1946, when the General As- 
sembly met in London, with delegates from 
fifty-one nations attending. The principal 
business of this first meeting was to com- 
plete the organization of the Security 
Council. The five permanent members of 
the Council already had been selected— 
China, France, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. They had been specified in 
the United Nations charter when it was 
drawn up at the San Francisco Conference 
in the Spring of 1945. To complete the 
Council, six non-permanent members were 
to be elected for one-year and two-year 
terms by the General Assembly. The na- 
tions chosen were Australia, Brazil, Egypt, 
Mexico, the Netherlands and Poland. 


The General Assembly, in which each 
nation has one vote, has been called the 
“Town Meeting of the World.’ Here the 
world’s troubles are to be talked over. 
After the discussion the Assembly may 
tell any nation, or the Security Council, 
what it thinks should be done to improve 
matters. The Assembly must confine itself, 
however, to suggesting peaceful Ways of 
ironing things out; it may not recommend 
methods of force. The Assembly may talk 
about anything it pleases (providing the 
matter is not at the moment in the hands 
of the Council), but it has no power to 
take action against any nation, nor may it 
enact any laws. It must rely on the force 
of world opinion to make its influence felt, 


The Assembly decides what share each 
nation pays toward the costs of the United 
Nations. It is to meet once a year; the 
first annual meeting (not counting the 
earlier organization meeting) began at the 
headquarters of the United Nations at Lake 
Success, L. I., on October 23, 1946. 


The Security Council 


The Security Council does not have any 
parallel in the mechanisms of government 
with which we are familiar on local and 
national levels. In some respects, it can 
function somewhat like a grand jury in 
investigating, in hearing the parties to 
disputes, and in making findings or recom- 
mendations. It can also act somewhat as 
an umpire between two disputing nations 
and seek to bring out the facts and medi- 
ate the differences. It is also the nearest 
approach to a community sheriff on a 
world level as it has certain responsibili- 
ties and powers of enforcement to prevent 
the outbreak of war. 


The procedure set up as to any dispute 
or situation, the existence of which is a 
threat to world peace, is as follows: The 
parties to the dispute are first required to 
endeavor to settle the dispute between 
* themselves. If they fail to do so, either one 
of them or any member or the Secretary 
General himself may bring the dispute be- 
fore the Security Council. The Security 
Council may investigate and may mediate 
and may act as an umpire. It may also 
make a specific finding and recommenda- 
tion for settlement, which, in effect, is a 


judgment upon the facts. If the parties © 


do not accept this settlement or if in 
other respects world peace is threatened, 
enforcement action may be taken in the 
nature of economic sanctions—(penalties) 
against an offending country, which may 
take the form of cutting it off from all 
commerce and travel and trade and com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 


As a final step to prevent or suppress 
war, the Security Council may send into 
action armed forces by land, sea or air. 
The Charter contemplates that each of 
the members should place an agreed part 
of its armed forces and facilities at the 
Council’s disposal for this purpose as a 
United Nations police force. 


The Charter also provides for a military 
staff committee for this purpose. This 
military staff committee met in London 
on February 4, 1946, and again in New 
York the following month, but at the time 
this was written the definite forces had 
not been agreed upon or allocated. 


The weakness in this entire procedure 
was of course the voting provision which is 
commonly referred to as the veto power. 


The Veto Power 


The voting provision in the Security 
Council is of such basic importance that 
it is worth giving a brief recital of its back- 
ground and of its functioning. 

At the Dumbarton Oaks Conference it 
was impossible to reach agreement be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain and the 
United States on the voting provision. It 


appears that at that time ‘ere v 
concern both in this country, particularly 
in the U. S. Senate, and in Russia, tha 
one or the other, or both of these major 
powers, which were entering into full world 
responsibilities for the first time, might 
find themselves in the minority and out- 
voted in the vital decisions of the Se- 
curity Council for the maintenance of the 
peace. Consequently, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference closed without a voting pro- 
vision and the tentative reeommendations 
were presented to the nations of the world 
without a voting provision in the Security 
Council. The voting provision as it now 
stands in the Charter was brought to the 
Yalta Conference by President Roosevelt 
and the Secretary of State of the United 
States and there approved by Marshal 
Stalin and by Winston Churchill. It w 
not then interpreted in any written docu- 
ment. , 

At the San Francisco Conference the 
smaller nations made repeated efforts to 
change this voting provision, but the 
major powers would not yield and the final 
question was one of interpretation of the 
language. Russia sought a very rigid inter- 
pretation, including even the power te 
veto the discussion and consideration of @ 
dispute before the Security Council. But 
the United States and other members in: 
sisted that there at least be an interpre= 
tation that the Security Council, without 
veto, could go through the first peaceful 
steps of taking up a dispute, discussing it, 
considering it, and recommending a settle 
ment. This interpretation finally prevailed. 
Russia yielded after a personal conference 
by Harry Hopkins with Marshal Stalin af 
Moscow. 

It was also agreed, as the terms of the 
voting arrangement provide, that a party 
to a dispute must refrain from voting, 
and hence cannot veto, during any of the 
peaceful steps of the consideration of a 
dispute. 


The voting provision is referred to 
emphasizing the need and importance of 
unanimity among the Big Five if there is 
to be world peace. The theory has sound 
aspects if, and only if, there is a genuine 
effort on the part of each of the Big ri 
to reach a fair agreement. 


Its clear effect, of course, is that tne 
Security Council itself can bring no more 
than the moral force of world opinion t6 
bear against anyone of the Big Five be- 
cause of this veto provision. 


It is important to note, however, that 
if through the use of a veto the Security 
Council cannot act, the members of the 
United Nations are not thereby released 
under the terms of the Charter from 
their obligations to refrain from agegres- 
sion, to use force to keep the peace, and 
to deal justly with their fellow members. 
Thus the burden of reaching peaceful 
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sr ements, regardless of the voting ar- 

ngement or the use of the veto, tends to 
ivert attention to the outward indications 
| the failure to agree, when the real 
yoblem is the fundamental need for 
aching agreement. 


‘It is also important to note that there 

no veto provision in the General As- 
mibly, or in the Social and Economic 
puncil, or in the World Court, or in the 
Tusteeship Council. 


Work for the Council 


he first meeting of the Security Coun- 
Opened in London on January 17, 1946, 
€ week after the Assembly. The Big 
ve hoped this would be a quiet meeting, 
rvoted to organizing. It was not. Ditf- 
rences of viewpoint between Russia and 
t war partners immediately cropped up. 


‘The first complaint to the Council came 
om Russia’s small southern neighbor 
untry, Iran (formerly known as Persia). 
1n said Russian occupation troops were 
t being withdrawn as promised, and that 
issia was exerting undue political pres- 
se, particularly over Iran’s northern 
Ivince, Azerbaijan, which adjoins the 
5. S. R. 


When Iran made this appeal to the 
uncil, Russia apparently thought it had 
=n inspired by England. Even before 
arid War I England and Russia had vied 
- control of Persia. To Moscow it per- 
ps looked as though the age-old rivalry 
S being renewed through the new 
ited Nations. Russia made a diplomatic 
interattack, bringing charges against 
Bland before the Council. England was 
used of disturbing world peace by 
sping her troops in Greece and in 
7a (which was revolting against the 
uherlands). 


“he Security Council found no cause 
action against England on the score 
British troops being in Greece or in 
‘a. The Council kept the question of 
n on the agenda; that is, it kept its 
on the situation and asked for re- 
ts as to whether Russia was abiding 
its promise to withdraw occupation 
Ips. Russia insisted that this was none 
the Council’s business; Moscow was so 
\oyed that the Soviet delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, walked out of the Security 
incil sessions that dealt with Iran. 
» Council continued to do business with 
sSia’s seat temporarily vacant. 


‘an had first appealed to the Security 
neil against Russian “interference” on 
uary 19, 1946, when the Council was 
ting in London. The Council moved to 
r York and the matter still hung fire; 
liy in early May Iran said Soviet occu- 
on troops had left. In the meantime 
sia had received by process of negotia- 
oil concessions in Northern Iran. And 


the province of Azerbaijan, which had 
been in dispute, had received a degree of 
autonomy. 

The next topic which came before the 
Security Council was that of Spain. Russia 
contended that the regime of Generalissimo 
Francesco Franco constituted an immediate 
threat to world peace because he was a 
pro-Axis dictator. Russia said the Council 
should take steps to correct the situation 
—at least by breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions and perhaps economic relations, too. 
England and the United States publicly 
avowed dislike for Franco, but were ap- 
parently reluctant to take any interna- 
tional action against his regime. They 
said that the Charter forbids the United 
Nations to interfere with the internal af- 
fairs of a country. Moreover, they indicated 
that outside action against Franco might 
precipitate civil war in Spain. 


It was in connection with the Spanish 
topic that Soviet Russia brought into the 
spotlight the problem of the Big Five veto 
power. Three times on the afternoon of 
June 26, 1946, Russia employed the veto. 


The issue was this: All the Security 
Council members wanted to Keep Spain on 
the agenda. Most members also wanted to 
give the General Assembly specific permis- 
sion to discuss what to do about the 
Franco regime. (Ordinarily the Assembly 
is barred from discussing a matter while 
the Council is dealing with it). But Rus- 
sia and her unwavering ally, Poland, did 
not want to let the Assembly take a hand; 
they wanted immediate Council action. 


So Russia exercised the veto twice in 
that connection. Australia then said Rus- 
sia had no right to use the veto on the 
pending motion because the question was 
a procedural one, that is, it concerned only 
the manner in which the Council would 
take up the main subject, and did not 
involve a decision of the issue on the 
merits. The Council took a vote and the 
majority agreed with Australia. But Rus- 
sia again asserted a veto. 


The International Court 


The third coordinate branch of the 
United Nations structure, standing by 
the side of the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, is the International 
Court of Justice. Fifteen eminent judges— 
no two from the same country—make up 
the Court; they are elected by the Council 
and the Assembly. 

The Court first met at The Hague on 
April 3, 1946, to organize. England an- 
nounced that she was willing to submit, as 
a first case, a boundary dispute which 
has gone on for many years between 
British Honduras and Guatemala. 

In addition to boundary disputes, the 
Court is designed to settle arguments about 
the correct interpretation of treaties; ques- 


tions of whether a nation has violated a 


treaty, and if so, whether damages should 


‘pe paid; and other questions of interna- 


tional law. 


Some nations already have agreed that 
they will submit all legal disputes to the 
Court and abide by its decisions. In other 
words, they have accepted “compulsory 
jurisdiction.” On August 2, 1946, the 
Senate voted that the United States accept 
compulsory jurisdiction, with the reser- 
vation that domestic matters, as judged 
by itself, are not to go before the Court. 


The International Court may receive 
disputes, either from individual nations or 
from the Security Council. If a nation 
which has agreed to the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion refuses to abide by the verdict, then it 
is the responsibility of the Security Coun- 
cil to enforce obedience. 


The Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council is a 
semi-independent body under the super- 
vision of the General Assembly. Its basic 
purpose is to remove the underlying causes 
of war by correcting the injustices which 
beset so many people in this world and 
make them discontented. The task is 
enormous. 


More specifically, the Economic and So- 
cial Council is instructed by the Charter 
to promote: higher standards of living 
throughout the world; better health con- 
ditions; observance of human rights and 
freedoms; full employment. Eighteen na- 
tions are members, and they are normally 
elected for three-year terms by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


In a sense the Economic and Social 
Council may be called the trouble shooter 
for the United Nations in nonpolitical 
fields. It is to make studies of what ails 
this world, and then recommend what 
might be done. It may call international 
conferences and may suggest treaties on 
economic or social matters. Its recom- 
mendations may be made to the General 
Assembly, or to individual nations, or to 
the world agencies which were established 
before the United Nations structure was 
completed. 


The first meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council was held in London from 
January 25 to February 18, 1946. The 
next meeting opened in New York on May 
25th. Nine commissions were established 
in the course of the year to deal with 
various phases of the Council’s work. They 
were: 


Commission on Human Rights, of which 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was first 
chairman. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

Commission on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 


TA 
Economic and Employment Commiss 
Statistical Commission. ‘ 
Fiscal Commission. 
Social Commission. ae 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
Commission on Freedom of Information 

and the Press. ; 


The Atomic Energy Commission 


Nothing is said in the United Nations 
Charter about controlling the atomic bom 
put there are provisions for disarmament, 
for regulation of armaments, and for 
establishment of special commissions. 


After the bombs had exploded over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki and Japan had sur- 
rendered, the three nations which possesset 
the secret—the United States, England 
Canada—proposed on November 15, 1945 
that the United Nations set up a separate 
commission to control atomic energy. I 
due course such a commission was esta 
lished by the General Assembly and wi 
put under the authority of the Securit} 
Council. Nations on the Council were mad 
members of the atomic commission, witl 
the addition of Canada. " 


Man’s combined effort to save himsel 
from the annihilating power of the ato 
began on June 14, 1946, at the first meetin 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com 
mission in New York. Bernard M. Darndl 
the United States member, presented thi 
country’s plan for outlawing the atom a 
an instrument for destroying civilizatior 
and for developing it, instead, as a benef 
to mankind. “We are here to make a choi¢ 
between the quick and the dead,” said M 
Baruch. 


Nearly all the other nations of the co 
mission favored the American proposal 
as a basis for working out an internations 
agreement. Russia suggested a marked! 
different plan for atomic control. Since thi 
became a topic of the most urgent discu! 
sion during the latter part of 1946, I thin 
it is worth noting the main differences bt 
tween the American approach and that ¢ 
Soviet Russia. § 


In brief, the American plan was this: 


1. Set up an International Atomic D 
velopment Authority, composed of leadiz 
scientists of various nations. This I. A. D.. 
would control all deposits, anywhere : 
the world, of uranium and thorium, whit 
are the mineral sources of atomic energ 
It would control the plants makil 
fissionable material. It would distribu 
the material to manufacturers and labor 
tories wanting to use it for peaceful pu 
poses such as power development or met 
cal research. 


2. The I. A. D. A. would send its inspeé 
tors into every nation of the world 
make sure nobody was using atomic ener 
for warlike ends, 


The Soviet proposals contemplated a dif- 
rent order of events. Instead of creating 
world authority to control the basic ma- 
flals of atomic energy, the Russian plan 
ould: 

1. Leave it up to each individual nation 
» develop its own atomic energy; and sign 
treaty outlawing atomic weapons. 


2. Require existing atomic Weapons 
sneaning those in the United States) to be 
estroyed within three months after 
ytification of the treaty outlawing them. 


‘Thus as the discussions began, Russia 
posed the three basic principles which 
1€ United States suggested: (a) Interna- 
Sonal control; (b) International inspec- 
on; and (c) Abolition of the big-nation 
‘to power. Nevertheless, the United Na- 
ons Atomic Energy Commission went to 
ork in the hope of reconciling the Ameri- 
nh and Soviet views and devising an ac- 
ptable system of atomic control. 


Trusteeship Council 


Under the League of Nations there ex- 
ed a system of mandates by which 
Ong powers administered colonial areas. 

replace the mandate plan the United 
tions set up a trusteeship system. For- 
r League mandates may be put under 
isteeship; also Axis lands taken over in 
> recent war; and any other dependent 
ritories which the controlling countries 
sh to place under trusteeship. 


YO nation is obliged to put a colony or 
endency under trusteeship. If it does 
it is ‘saying in effect: “We want the 
ited Nations to share our responsibility 
Seeing that this dependent land is gov- 
ed well, and in accordance with the 
Is set forth in the Charter.” The goals of 
trusteeship system are high: to pro- 
e the political, social and educational 
ancement of the dependent people and 
) them develop the ability to govern 
nselves. 
he Charter provides for establishing a 
steeship Council, to be made up of 
ted Nations members which administer 
t territories, plus an equal number of 
itries which do not. The Council is 
lorized to receive reports from ad- 
istering nations; to hear petitions from 
t territories, and to inspect them. 


ere was delay in getting a Trusteeship 


Council set up. England was the first to say 
she would make use of the trusteeship sys- 
tem when it began to function, She was 
Willing to put her parts of the Cameroons 
and Togoland—former German colonies in 
Africa—under trusteeship, 


While trusteeships are usually under the 
General Assembly’s Supervision, a second 
type was provided in the Charter, In the 
case of “strategic areas”—that is key spots 
for defense—the nation controlling them 
can designate them as such and be answer- 
able to the Security Council for their ad- 
ministration only to the extent provided 
in the original trusteeship agreements 
which may protect the security interests 
of the administering nation, 


The Secretariat 


The first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was Trygve Lie (pronounced as 
though spelled Trigva Lee), who used to 
be Norway’s Foreign Minister. As chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the organization he 
headed a permanent staff of people looking 
after the million details involved in operat- 
ing so complex a structure. 


One of the things that made life compli- 
cated for the secretariat in the first year 
was the lack of a real home for the United 
Nations. The General Assembly voted in 
the spring of 1946 to build permanent 
headquarters in the eastern part of the 
United States. Various sites were examined 
in an area near New York City embracing 
parts of Westchester County, New York, 
and Fairfield County, Connecticut. 


Meanwhile, the Security Council used a 
building belonging to Hunter College in 
New York City as its first temporary home. 
Then it moved downtown to the Henry 
Hudson Hotel. And in August it moved out 
to Lake Success, in Nassau County on Long 
Island, where it hopes to stay several years 
until a permanent home for the United Na- 
tions can be constructed. The General 
Assembly held its annual meeting, begin- 
ning October 23rd, at Flushing Meadow in 
the Queens section of New York City. 


Specialized Agencies 


In the orbit of the United Nations, 
somewhat like satellites around a planet, 
are a group of independent world organiza- 
tions. The Economic and Social Council is 
empowered to keep an eye on them and 
advise them, but actually they pretty much 
run their own affairs. Several of these 
“specialized agencies,” as they are called, 
were founded before the United Nations 
Charter was drawn up; and one of them 
has admitted to membership countries that 
do not belong to the United Nations. 


Following is a brief description of the 
Specialized agencies: 
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U. N. R. R. A. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration was established in 
November, 1943, with forty-four nations 
participating; four other nations joined 
later. The first director was Herbert H. 
Lehman, and the second was Fiorello H. 
La Guardia. The purpose of the U. N. R. 
R. A. was to care for victims of the war by 
supplying food, clothing, coal, farm equip- 
ment; and to provide shelter for refugees. 
U. N. R. R. A. worked in thirty-nine coun- 
tries, distributed about 14,000,000 tons of 
food and goods; spent nearly $4,000,000,000. 
It was scheduled to end operations in 
Europe at the end of 1946, and in the Far 
East by April, 1947. 


F. A. O. 


The International Food and Agriculture 
Organization grew out of the war food 
conference held in Hot Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, in May, 1943. It came into being in 
November, 1945, with thirty nations par- 
ticipating. Its purpose is long-range, as 
contrasted with the war emergency work 
of U. N. R. R. A. The F. A. O. hopes to 
make the people of the world eat better, 
over the course of years, by increasing the 
sum total of food crops and improving the 
distribution of food so that some people 
will not starve while others have more 
crops than they can sell. 


World Bank and Fund 


These two financial organizations—the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; and the International Mone- 
tary Fund—were planned at a conference 
in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in July, 
1944. They came into being at Savannah, 
Georgia, in March, 1946. Eugene Meyer, of 
Washington, D. C., a banker and news- 
paper publisher, was chosen first president 
of the bank. 


The purpose of the International Bank 
is to help war-stricken nations to get back 
on their feet economically by lending them 
money; also, to help build up undeveloped 
countries. Each participating nation sub- 
scribes to a share of the bank’s capital, in 
proportion to its own wealth; the United 
States pledged the biggest subscription. 


The purpose of the Monetary Fund is to 
help governments keep the value of their 
currencies stable; that is, to keep the franc, 
for example, from fluctuating wildly in 
terms of the dollar. When currencies are 
rubberlike, international trade tends to dry 
up because merchants do not know what 
they can depend on. 


U. N. E. S. ©. O. 


The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization was pro- 
vided for by the Charter; the first steps 
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toward establishing it were taken in Ju 
1945, in Paris. It is designed to give 1 
savants of the world an opportunity to « 
change ideas and to promote mutual uw 
derstanding through cooperation in t 
fields mentioned in the title. = 


le 
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The World Health Organization was pr 
mulgated in July 1946, in New York Cit 
Representatives of sixty-three nations (i 
cluding twelve not members of the Unit 
Nations) signed the constitution. Ite 
and Austria were among the signers, pé 
ticipating in such a conference for t 
first time since the war. The purpose 
the organization, as stated by the ch 
United States delegate, Surgeon Gene: 
Thomas Parran, is to “help eliminate t 
ancient human plagues, such as malar 
cholera, tuberculosis and syphilis.” | 


Cc. A. O. 


The Civil Aviation Organization V 
formed in 1944 to deal with the world-w: 
problems of peacetime commercial av 
tion. Its purpose is to see that air rv 
are formulated and observed, and to fae 
tate navigation. 


Labor Organizations 


Although they have no direct connect 
with the United Nations, two labor 
ganizations should be mentioned: 


The International Labor Organizat 
(I. L. O.) was formed under the Lea 
of Nations and has been functioning 
a quarter of a century. It is made uf 
representatives of employers, workers 
governments. Its purpose is to imp! 
working agreements by encouraging in 
national agreements as to conditions, h« 
and pay. The American Federation of Le 
participates in the I. L. O. Soviet Ru 
does not. 


The World Federation of Trade Un 
(W. F. T. U.) was founded in Paris 
October, 1945. It is composed solely 
labor union representatives, and it cléz 
to represent 66,000,000 workers. Of © 
number 27,000,000 are in Russia. 
American Congress of Industrial Org 
zation is affiliated with the W. F. T. T 


Beginnings of the United Nations 


On January 1, 1942, twenty-six nat 
signed in Washington, D. C., a dec! 
tion pledging themselves to fight the 
to their utmost and to make no sepé 
peace. The name “United Nations” 
not mentioned in the declaration, but 
signatory countries soon came to be ¢ 
that. 

The first official statement of the ir 
tion to form a postwar world organiz: 
came at a meeting of Foreign Ministe 


v in October, 1943. Russia, England, 
and the United States signed the 
ow pact, Article 4 of which read: 

they recognize the necessity of 
ishing at the earliest practicable date 
eral international organization based 
€ principle of the sovereign equality 
all peace-loving states, and open to 
mbership by all such states, large and 
1, for the maintenance of interna- 
al peace and security.” 


rom August 21 to October 7, 1944, 
sentatives of the United States, Eng- 
d, Russia and China, met at Dumbarton 
S, an estate in Washington, D. C., and 
lw up a set of proposals for the postwar 
aited Nations Organization. They were 
mitted to the other nations for study. 


February, 1945, President Roosevelt, 
Mme Minister Churchill and Marshal 
nh met at Yalta, in the Crimea. There 
ey agreed upon the voting arrangement 
the Security Council, including the veto 
Ovision. 


/The United Nations Charter was drawn 
Pp, On the basis of the Dumbarton Oaks 
osals, at the San Francisco Confer- 
e of fifty nations from April 25 to June 
25, 1945. 


_The United States Senate ratified the 
Charter on July 28 by a vote of 89 to 2. 
On October 24, 1945, the United Nations 
came formally into existence when Soviet 
ssia became the twenty-ninth nation 
_tatify the Charter. Subsequently all 
of the original signers ratified. 


The League of Nations 


e Covenant of the League of Nations 
drawn up at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference of 1919 and was incorporated into 
€ peace treaty. On November 19, 1919, 
United States Senate rejected mem- 
hip in the League by a vote of 49 to 35. 


The Council of the League met first in 
oe on January 16, 1920. The permanent 
members were England, France, Italy and 
Japan; and there were four nonpermanent 
Members. Germany was made a permanent 
member when she was admitted in 1926. 
tussia was made a permanent member 
When she was admitted in 1934. Non- 
permanent members of the Council were 
increased to nine in 1926. 


‘The Assembly of the League met first on 
November 15, 1921, with forty-one nations 
participating. Headquarters were estab- 
lished in Geneva, Switzerland, where the 
laborate, 700-room Palace of the League 
of Nations was completed in 1936. The Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 


senocide: 
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(World Court) was established on January 
80, 1922, at The Hague. 


The heart of the League Covenant was 
Article X, which bound all member na- 
tions to “respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all 
members of the League.” Article XVI said 
that if any League member resorted to 
war, all other members were to stop all 
commerce with it. This became known 
as the application of economic sanctions. 


The League itself governed the Saar 
region on the Franco-German border until 
March 1, 1935, when it was turned over to 
Germany after the Saar residents so voted 
in a plebiscite. The League governed the 
Free City of Danzig until the Germans 
conquered it in 19389. 


The first dispute presented to the League 
was a complaint by Persia (now known as 
Iran) on May 19, 1920, that her northern- 
most province had been invaded by Soviet 
Russia. Russia withdrew her troops. The 
League successfully settled numerous 
minor disputes—Finland vs. Sweden; 
Poland vs. Lithuania, etc. Italy defied the 
League in 1923 by seizing the Greek island 
of Corfu. Mussolini refused to withdraw 
troops until Greece had complied with his 
drastic punitive demands. 


The next major defiance of the League 
was in 1931 when Japan invaded Man- 
churia. The League verbally condemned 
Japan two years later, but took no action. 
Japan withdrew from the League in 1935. 


On October 3, 1935, Italy invaded Ethi- 
opia; both nations were League members, 
For the first and only time the League put 
into effect the economic sanctions men- 
tioned in Article XVI—but not all of them. 
One vital war material—oil—still was sold 
to Italy. After conquering Ethiopia, Italy 
withdrew from the League in 1937. 


In 1936 Germany broke the Versailles 
Treaty by rearming and by remilitarizing 
the Rhineland. The League did nothing to 
check Germany, and Hitler took his coun- 
try out of the League. The League was 
equally ineffective in preventing German 
and Italian intervention in behalf of 
General Franco’s rebellion in Spain. 


The only nation to be expelled from the 
League of Nations was Russia. That hap- 
pened in December, 1939, because of 
Russia’s war against Finland. 


No meetings of the League of Nations 
were held after World War II began in 
1939 until the final session of the Assembly 
at Geneva in April 1946. That session dis- 
solved the organization. 


Cuba, India and Panama referred a proposal to the United Nations General As- 
embly, to outlaw genocide, defined as those instances ‘“‘when national, racial, ethnical or 
eligious groups have been destroyed, entirely or in part, as government policy. 
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W* the peoples of the United Nations 
Determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 

To establisn conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims, 

Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
zation to be Known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 
Article 1 


The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
preaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

8. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
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character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distince~ 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing t. 
actions of nations in the attainment 
these common ends. 


Article 2 


The organization and its members, im 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 
shall act in accordance with the followin} 
principles: B 

1. The organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 
members. f 

2. All members, in order to ensure to al 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in gooc 
faith the obligations assumed by them 
accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All members shall settle their inter 
national disputes by peaceful means if 
such a manner that international pea 
and security, and justice, are not en: 
dangered. | 

4. All members shall refrain in their in 
ternational relations from the threat 0 
use of force against the territorial integri 
or political independence of any state, 
in any other manner inconsistent with thi 
purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the Unite 
Nations every assistance in any action i 
takes in accordance with the prese 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving as 
sistance to any state against which th 
United Nations is taking preventive or en 
forcement action. : 

6. The organization shall ensure tha 
states not members of the United Nation 
act in accordance with these principles s 
far as may be necessary for the mainte 
nance of international peace and securit; 

7. Nothing contained in the preser 
Charter shall authorize the United Natior 
to intervene in matters which are essen 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction ¢ 
any state or shall require the members 1 
submit such matters to settlement und 
the present Charter; but this princip 
shall not prejudice the application of er 
forcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II 


Membership 


Article 3 


The original members of the United N: 
tions shall be the states which, hayil 
participated in the United Nations Co: 
ference on International Organization 
San Francisco, or have previously sign 


accordance with Article 110. 


Bie : Article 4 


Membership in the United Nations is 
to all other peace-loving states which 
ept the obligations contained in the 
nt Charter and, in the judgment of 
organization, are able and willing to 
y out these obligations. 


. The admission of any such state to 
mbership in the United Nations will be 
sifected by a decision of the General As- 
nbly upon the recommendation of the 
urity Council. 


Article 5 


member of the United Nations against 
hich preventive or enforcement action 
been taken by the Security Council 
hay be suspended from the exercise of the 
ghis and privileges of membership by- 
he General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. The 
tercise of these rights and privileges may 
& restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 


“A member of the United Nations which 
nas persistently violated the principles 
ntained in the present Charter may be 
tpelled from the organization by the Gen- 
Assembly upon the recommendation 
pf the Security Council. 


; 


¥ CHAPTER III 
P Organs 
$ Article 7 


1. There are established as the principal 
rgans of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
und Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
in International Court of Justice and a 
secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
Ound necessary may be established in ac- 
Ordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 


The United Nations shall place no re- 
trictions on the eligibility of men and 
vomen to participate in any capacity and 
Inder conditions of equality in its prin- 
ipal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 
The General Assembly 
Composition 
Article 9 


‘The General Assembly shall consist of 
ll the members of the United Nations. 
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ration by United Nations’ of Jan. 
gn the present Charter and ratify _ 


_ Each member shall not have more than. 
five representatives in the General As- 
sembly. | 


Functions and Powers 
Article 10 


The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, 
or to both, on any such questions or mat- 
ters. 


a 


Article 11 


1. The General Assembly may consider 
the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to 
the members or to the Security Council or 
to both. 


2. The- General Assembly may discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state, which is not a member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, 
Paragraph 2, and, except as provided in 
Article 12, may make recommendations 
with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Security 
Council, or both. Any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


3. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Assembly 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 


1. While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless the Se- 
curity Council so requests. 


2. The Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General As- 
sembly, or the members of the United Na- 
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Article 13 bs 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation 
in the political field and encouraging the 

ve development of international 
law and its codification; 

(b) Promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in Paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in Chapters Ix 
and X. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 
the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 


1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided 
upon or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship 
agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic. 


Article 17 


1. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve the budget of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. The expenses of the organization shall 
be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 

8. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve any financial and budgetary 
elrangemenis with specialized agencies re- 


1. Each member of the General Assemb 
shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly 
important- questions shall be made b 
two-thirds majority of the members pre 
ent and voting. These questions shall in 
clude: recommendations with respect 17 
the maintenance of international pe 
and security, the election of the ne 
permanent members of the Security Co 
cil, and election of the members of @& 
Economic and Social Council, the electic 
of members of the Trusteeship Counci 
accordance with Paragraph 1(c) of Art 
86, the admission of new members to 
United Nations, the suspension cf 
rights and privileges of membership, 
expulsion of members, questions relatiz 
to the operation of the trusteeship e 
and budgetary questions. : 

3. Decisions on other questions, inclu 
ing the determination of additional cat 
gories of questions to be decided by a tw 
thirds majority, shall be made by a mi 
jority of the members present and yotin 

zx 


Article 19 % 


A member of the United Nations whit 
is in arrears in the payment of its financi 
contributions to the organization shi 
have no vote in the General Assembly 
the amount of its arrears equals or &€ 
ceeds the amount of the contributions @ 
from it for the preceding two full yea 
The General Assembly may, neverthele 
permit such a member to vote if it 
satisfied that the failure to pay is due 
conditions beyond the control of the mez 
ber. = 


Procedure 
Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet 
regular annual sessions and in such spec 
sessions as occasion may require. Spec 
sessions shall be convoked by the. Sec 
tary-General at the request of the Secur 
Council or of a majority of the members 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall adopt 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect 
president for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may estab] 
such subsidiary orgams as it deems net 
sary for the performance of its functic 


The Security Council 
Composition 
, Article 23 
1. The Security Council shall consist of 


| The Republic of China, France, the Union 
if Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
fingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
all be permanent members of the Se- 


ons to be non-permanent members of 
Security Council, due regard being 
¢Specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
tions to the maintenance of interna- 
lonal peace and security and to the other 
rposes of the organization, and also to 
quitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one 
year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 


' 3. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one representative. 


g Functions and Powers 
= Article 24 


1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
tive action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
Mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Se- 
curity Council shall act in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these 
duties are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit 
annual and, when necessary, special re- 
ports to the General Assembly for its 
consideration. 


Article 25 


The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with 
the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and eco- 
ey 
.: 


am 


nomic resources, the Security Council shall 
be responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. 


Voting 
Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in.decisions under 
Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 of 
Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 
Article 28 


1. The Security Council shall be so or- 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of the or- 
ganization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem- 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meet- 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 


The Security Council may establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 


The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 


Article 31 


Any member of the United Nations which 
is not a member of the Security Council 
may participate, without vote, in the dis- 
cussion of any question brought before 
the Security Council whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that mem- 
ber are specially affected. 


Article 32 


Any member of the United Nations which 
is not a member of the Security Council or 


any state which is not a member of the 
United Nations, if it is a party to a dis- 
pute under consideration by the Security 
Council, shall be invited to participate, 
without vote, in the discussion relating to 
the dispute. The Security Council shall lay 
down such conditions as it deems just for 
the participation of a state which is not 
a member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice, 


2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 
to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
qnternational peace and security. 


Article 35 


1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly. 


2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter. 


3. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject 
to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 


1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Article 33 or of a Situation of like na- 
ture, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 


2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the set- 
tlement of the dispute which have already 
been adopted by the parties. 


\ vy ae - t ps 

3. In making recommendations v 
this Article the Security Council shot 
also take into consideration that legal ¢ 
putes should as a general rule be referr 
by the parties to the International Co 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the statute of the Court. ’ 


Article 37 i 


1. Should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Secunia 
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Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. Y 


Article 38 ; 


Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Articles 33 to 37 the Security Council may, 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. 


CHAPTER VII 


Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts — 
of Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace 
breach of the peace, or act of aggressior 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in ac: 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main. 
tain or restore international peace anc 
security. 


Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of thi 
situation, the Security Council may, be 
fore making the recommendations or de 
ciding upon the measures provided for i 
Article 39, call upon the parties con 
cerned to comply with such provisions 
measures as it deems necessary or desi 
able. Such provisional measures shall h 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, ¢ 
position of the parties concerned. The S« 
curity Council shall duly take account ¢ 
failure to comply with such provision: 
measures. 


Article 41 


The Security Council may decide whi 
measures not involving the use of arme 
force are to be employed to give effe 


and it may call upon 
of the United Nations to apply 
neasures. These may include com- 
te or partial interruption of economic 
ations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
phic, radio, and other means of com- 
nication, and the severance of diplo- 
atic relations. ; 


Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 
ould be inadequate, or have proved 
| to be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea or land forces as may be neces- 
Sary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
Operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 


= Article 43 


_ 1. All members of the United Nations, 
in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
dertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
@ special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
Cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 


_3. The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
‘initiative of the Security Council. They 
ishall be concluded between the Security 
Council and members or between the Se- 
Curity Council and groups of members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the 
Signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes, 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided 
to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under Article 43, invite that 
member, if the member so desires, to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 


In order to enable the United Nations to 
take urgent military measures, members 
shall hold immediately available national 
air force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength 
and degree of readiness of these con- 
tingents and plans for their combined ac- 
tion shall be determined, within the limits 
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laid down in the special agreement or 


agreements referred to in Article 43, by 
the Security Council with the assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 


Plans for the application of armed force 
shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. ‘ 


Article 47 


1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 


2. The Military Staff Committee shall 
consist of the Chiefs ‘of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives. Any member of 
the United Nations not permanently rep- 
resented on the Committee shall be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Commiittee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that member in its work. 


3. The Military Staff Committee shall be 
responsible, under the Security Council, 
for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently. 


4. The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security Council 
‘and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the members 
of the United Nations, or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out 
by the members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 


Article 49 
The members of the United Nations shall 
join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided upon 
by the Security Council. 


Article 50 


If preventive or enforcement measures 
against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether a 


‘member of the United Nations or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special 
economic problems arising from the carry- 


ing out of those measures shall have the 
right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 
Nothing in the present Charter shall 


impair the inherent right of individual 


or collective self-defense, if an armed 
attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and _ security. 
Measures taken by members in the exer- 
cise of this right of self-defense shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council under the present Charter 
to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the organiza- 
tion. 


2. The members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 


8. The Security Council shall encourage 
the ‘development of pacific settlement of 
loca, disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 


4. This Article in no way impairs the 
application of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 


1. The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 
against any enemy state, as defined in Para- 
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graph 2 of this Article, provided for pur-_ 
suant to Article 107, or in regional ar- 
rangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization 
may, on request of the governments con-— 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such > 
a state. n 
2. The term enemy state as used in Para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. * 


Article 54 


The Security Council shall at all times” 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


CHAPTER Ix 


International Economic and Social 
Cooperation 


Article 55 


With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: 


(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 


(b) Solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 


(c) Universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 


All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 


1. The various’ specialized ~- agencies. 
established by inter-governmental agree- 
ment and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their basic in- 
struments in economic, social, cultural 
educational, health and related fields, shal! 
be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63, 


2. Such agencies thus brought into rela. 
tionship with the United Nations are 


/* Article 58 


The organization shall make recommen- 
tions for the coordination of the poli- 
jes and activities of the specialized agen- 
ies. 

4 ’ Article 59 

| The organization shall, where appropri- 
te, initiate negotiations among the states 
oncerned for the creation of any new 
pecialized agencies required for the ac- 
Omplishment of the purposes set forth 
m Article 55. 


E: Article 60 


Responsibility for the discharge of the 
netions of the organization set forth in 
Chapter shall be vested in the General 


urpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 
CHAPTER X 


Economic and Social Council 
Composition 
Article 61 


1. The Economic and Social Council 
hall consist of eighteen members of the 
nited Nations elected by the General 
ssembly. 
2. Subject to the provisions of Para- 
aph 3, six members of the Economic and 
ial Council shall be elected each year 
r a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
i shall be eligible for immediate re- 
lection. 
3. At the first election, eighteen mem- 
ers of the Economic and Social Council 
1all be chosen. The term of office of six 
lembers so chosen shall expire at the end 
f One year, and of six other members at 
1¢ end of two years, in accordance with 
Trangements made by the General As- 
‘mbly. 
4. Each member of the Economic and 
xcial Council shall have one representa- 
ve. . 


Functions and Powers 
Article 62 


1, The Economic and Social Council may 
ake or initiate studies and reports with 
Spect to international economic, social, 
Utural, educational, health, and related 
atters and may make recommendations 
th respect to any such matters to the 
sheral Assembly, to the members of the 
lited Nations, and to the specialized 
encies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for 
€ purpose of promoting respect for, and 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
sntal freedoms for all. 
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8. It may prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. 


4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, 
international conferences on matters fall- 
ing within its competence. 


Article 63 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly. 


2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
specialized ‘agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. 


2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 


The Economic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 


Article 66 


1. The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of members of the United Nations 
and at the request of the specialized agen- 
cies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


Voting 
Article 67 


1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 


5 Hy 2. Decisions of the Economic and Social 


Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 


Procedure 
Article 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and so- 
cial fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as 
may be required for the performance of its 
functions, 


Article 69 


The Economic and Social Council shall 
invite any member of the United Nations 
to participate, without vote, in its de- 
liberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that member. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, 
and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 


Article 71 


The Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international organizations, 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned, 


Article 72 


1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its presi- 
dent. 

2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and ac- 
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Information Please A 
cept as a sacred trust the obligation te 
promote to the utmost, within the syste 
of international peace and security este 
lished by the present Charter, the wel 
being of the inhabitants of these terr! 
tories, and, to this end: 

(a) To insure, with due respect for tk 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educationa 
advancement, their just treatment, 
their protection against abuses; + 

(b) To develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations 01 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- 
litical institutions, according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory ane 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement; ¥e 

(c) To further international peace anc 
security; t 

(d) To promote constructive measure; 
of development, to encourage research, anc 
to cooperate with one another and, wher 
and where appropriate, with specializec 
international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth i 
this Article; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the Secre 
tary-General for information purposes 
subject to such limitation as security anc 
constitutional considerations may require 
statistical and other information of : 
technical nature relating to economic, so 
cial, and educational conditions in th 
territories for which they are respectivel 
responsible other than those territories t 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 


Members of the United Nations als 
agree that their policy in respect of th 
territories to which this Chapter applie 
no less than in respect of their metropoli 
tan areas, must be based on the gener: 
principle of good-neighborliness, due ac 
count being taken of the interests an 
well-being of the rest of the world in sc 
cial, economic and commercial matters, 
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CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship System 


Article 75 


The United Nations shall establish und 
its authority an international trusteesh 
system for the administration and supe 
vision of such territories as may be place 
thereunder by subsequent individu 
agreements. These territories are herei 
after referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteesh 
system in accordance with the purpos 


ted Nations laid down in Article 
the present Charter, shall be: 

ie further international peace and 
(b) To promote the political, economic, 
ocial and educational advancement of 
inhabitants of the trust territories, 
their progressive development toward 
i-government or independence as may 


ples concerned, 
ed by the terms of each trusteeship 
greement; 

‘(c) To encourage respect for human 
hts and for fundamental freedoms for 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
anguage or religion, and to encourage 
ecognition of the interdependence of the 
beoples of the world; and 

(ad) To insure equal treatment in so- 
al, economic and commercial matters 
or all members of the United Nations and 
heir nationals, and also equal treatment 
or the latter in the administration of 
ustice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ent of the foregoing objectives, and sub- 
to the provisions of Article 80. 


: Article 77 

a. The trusteeship system shall apply to 
uch territories in the following categories 
S may be placed thereunder by means of 
tusteeship agreements: 


(a) Territories now held under mandate; 


(b) Territories which. may be detached 
Om enemy states as a result of the sec- 
md World War; and 


(c) Territories voluntarily placed under 
he system: by states responsible for their 
dministration. 


2. It will be a matter for subsequent 
sreement as to which territories in the 
regoing categories will be brought under 
le trusteeship system and upon what 
rms. 

Article 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply 
) territories which have become members 
the United Nations, relationship among 
hich shall be based on respect for the 
inciple of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
ry to be placed under the trusteeship 
stem, including any alteration or amend- 
ent, shall be agreed upon by the states 
rectly concerned, including the manda- 
'y power in the case of territories held 
der mandate by a member of the United 
tions, and shall be approved as provided 
"in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80. 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in in- — 
dividual trusteeship agreements, made un- 
der Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been con- 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any 
states or any peoples or the terms of exist- 
ing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may re- 
spectively be parties. 


2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the trus- 
teeship system as provided for in Article 
We 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one 
or more states or the organization itself. 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trustee- 
ship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 


1, All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Se- 
curity Council, 


2. The basic objectives set forth in Ar- 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area, 


3. The Security Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 


It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust ter- 
ritority shall play its part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority 
may make use of volunteer forces, facili- 


ties, and assistance from the trust terri- 
tory in carrying out the obligations 
toward the Security Council undertaken 
in this regard by the administering author- 
ity, as well as for local defense and the 
“maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 


Article 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 
the General Assembly. 


2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in earrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 


Composition 
Article 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 
of the following members of the United 
Nations: 


(a) Those members administering trust 
territories; 


(b) Such of those members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not ad- 
ministering trust territories; and 


(c) As many other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to insure that the 
total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
those members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 


2. Bach member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 87 


‘The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
earrying out their functions, may: 


(a) Consider reports submitted by the 
administering authority; 


(b) Accept petitions and examine them 
jn consultation with the administering 
authority; 


(c) Provide for periodic visits to the re- 
spective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; 
and 


(d) Take these and other actions in con- 
formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements. 
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Article 88 


The Trusteeship Council shall formulate 
a questionnaire on the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of each trust territory, 
the administering authority for each 
territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly upon the 


Voting 
Article 89 


1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 


and 
trust — 
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basis of such questionnaire, 3 


2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council © 
shall be made by a majority of the mem= 


bers present and voting. 


Procedure 
Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as 
required in accordance with its rules, 
which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


Article 91 


The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively 
concerned. j 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justice 


Article 92 


The International Court of Justice shall 
be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in ac- 
cordance with the annexed statute, which 
is based upon the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Chap- 
ter. 


Article 93 


1. All members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may become a party to the 
statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on conditions to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon 
ane recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, 

Article 94 


1. Each member of the United Nation: 
undertakes to comply with the decision 0; 


i 
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_ the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 
__ 2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
_ the obligations incumbent upon it under 
| @ judgment rendered by the Court, the 


refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international Officials 
responsible only to the organization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to respect the exclusively in- 


other party may have recourse to the 
‘Security Council, which may, if it deems 
necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 


Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 


“agreements already in existence or which 


‘may be concluded in the future. 


Article 96 

1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Council may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General As- 


| sembly, may also request advisory opinions 


of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
tary General and such staff as the organi- 
zation may require. The Secretary Gen- 


“eral shall be appointed by the General 


Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the organization. 


Article 98 


The Secretary General shall act in that 
Capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform 
such other functions as are entrusted to 
him by these organs. The Secretary Gen- 
eral shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the or- 
ganization. 

Article 99 


The Secretary General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the 
Secretary General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the organization. They shall 


ternational character of the responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary General and the staff, 
and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities, 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be perman- 
ently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, compe- 
tence and integrity. Due regard shall be 
paid to the importance of recruiting the 
Staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 


1. Every treaty and every international 
agreement entered into by any member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as pos- 
sible be registered with the Secretariat 
and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or inter- 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 


In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations un- 
der the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104 
The organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the fulfillment 
of its purposes. 


Article 105 
1. The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfillment of its purposes. 


2. Representatives of the members of 
the United Nations and officials of the or- 
ganization shall similarly enjoy such 
' privileges and immunities as are necessary 
- for the independent exercise of their func- 
tions in connection with the organization. 

38. The General Assembly may make 
recommendations with a view to determin- 
ing the details of the application of Para- 
~ graphs 1 and 2 of this Article or may pro- 
pose conventions to the members of the 
United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Transitional Security Arrangements 


Article 106 


Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
43, as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the par- 
ties to the Four-Nation Declaration, 
signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and 
France, shall, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 5 of that Declaration, 
consult with one another and, as occasion 
requires, with other members of the 
United Nations with a view to such joint 
action on behalf of the organization as 
may be necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 


Article 107 


Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action in relation to 
any state which during the second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
as a result of that war by the govern- 
ments having responsibility for such ac- 
tion, 

CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, in 
cluding all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


Article 109 


1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each 
member of the United Nations shall have 
one vote in the conference. 
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2. Any alteration of the present Char- 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vote of — 
the conference shall take effect when rati- 


constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been — 
held before the tenth annual session of 


proposal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference — 
shall be held if so decided by a majority 
vote of the members of the General As- 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- ~ 
bers of the Security Council. =e 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature i 


Article 110 rah 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified _ 
by the signatory states in accordance with ~ 
their respective constitutional processes. " 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which shall notify all the © 
signatory states of each deposit as well as 
the Secretary General of the organization © 
when he has been appointed. nf 

8. The present Charter shall come into — 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by ~ 
the Republic of China, France, the Union — 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other signatory ~ 
states, A protocol of the ratifications de- — 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies — 
thereof to all the signatory states. Of 

4. The states signatory to the present 
Charter which ratify it after it has come © 
into force will become original members — 
of the United Nations on the date of the © 
deposit of their respective ratifications. : 


dy 


Article 111 


The present Charter, of which the 
Chinese, French, Russian, English and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall © 
remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of 
the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five. : 


Byelorussia © 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 


Guatemala 
‘Haiti 
Honduras 


Luxembourg 
Mezico 
‘Netherlands 
New Zealand 
aD icaragua 
“Norway 
‘Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
‘Philippines 
Pocland 
Saudi Arabia 
Siam 

South Africa 
‘Sweden 
‘Syria 
‘Turkey 
Ukraine 
United Kingdom 
‘U.S.S.R, 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


SAR 


flembers of the Security Council are 
ated by the letters SC followed by the 
their membership expires. 
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SC 1948 
SC 1949 


SC 1948 
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FRET Cee Phe ee 
_ Members of the and 
Council are indicated by the letters ESC 
followed by the year membership expires, 

Nations which were at any time mem- 
bers of the League of Nations are indicated — 
by the letters L; if they ceased to be mem- 
bers, this fact is indicated either 
withdrew or expelled. 


Economic 
and Social 
Council 
membership 


ESC 1949 
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ESC 1950 
ESC 1949 
ESC 1949 
ESC 1949 


ESC 1948 
ESC 1948 
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League — 
of Nations 
membership 


PURGE ees 


withdrew 1926) 
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(withdrew 1938) 


(withdrew 1924) 


(occupied 1939) 


(withdrew 1937) 


(withdrew 1936) 
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L (withdrew 1937) 
L (withdrew 1939) 


reer 


L (expelled i939) 
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L (withdrew 1938) 
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Country 
Albania — 
Austria 
Bulgaria 
Eire 
Estonia 
Finland 
Germany 


~ Hungary 


Italy 
Japan 
Latvia 


' Liechtenstein 


Lithuania 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Vatican City 


World War IT status* 


nor f om Sy - 
ae 


mS 


NONMEMBER NATIONS 


E L (1939) 

E L (1938) (assimilated DF Germany) 
E i 

N L 

fe) Li 

E L 

E L (withdrew 1933) 
E L (withdrew 1939) 
E L (withdrew 1937) 
E L (withdrew 1933) 
oO i 

(@) ee 

fe) i 

N es 

E re 

N L (1939) 

N re 

N A 


*N—Neutral during war; E—Enemy; O—Occupied. 


Delegation Chiefs to the United Nations General Assembly 
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AUSTRALIA 
BELGIUM 
BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL 
BYELORUSSIA 
CANADA 


CHILE 

CHINA 

COLOMBIA 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
DENMARK 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
ECUADOR 

EGYPT 


ETHIOPIA 


FRANCE 
GREECE 


GUATEMALA 
HAITI 
HONDURAS 
INDIA 

IRAN 
LEBANON 


LIBERIA 
LUXEMBOURG 


MEXICO 
NETHERLANDS 


NEW ZEALAND 
NICARAGUA 


H. E, Dr. Jose Arce, Ambassador 

Norman J. O. Makin, Ambassador 

H. E. Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

H.E. Sr. Adolfo Costa Durels 

H. E. M. P. Leao Velloso 

Kuzma Kisselev, Foreign Minister 

The Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Minister of Justice for Canada is 

. Sr. Don Felix Nieto del Rio 5 

. Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Ambassador 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez, former President of Colombia ¥ 

. Sr. Francisco de Paula Gutierrez, Ambassador i 

. Dr. Guillermo Belt, Ambassador * 

. Mr. Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs g 

. Mr. Gustav Rasmussen, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

. Sr. Emilio Garcia Godoy, Ambassador & 

E. Dr. Francisco Illescas, Ambassador \ 

H. E. Mohamed Hussein HeyKel Pasha, President of the i 
Senate 

Blatta Ephrem T. Medhen, Minister to the United King- — 
dom 

Alexandre Parodi * 

H. E. Mr. Constantin Tsaldaris, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs - 

H. E. Dr. Eugenio Silva Pena, Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

H. E. Mr. Joseph Charles “ 

H. E, Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. . 

Mrs, Viajaya Lakshmi Pandit, Minister of Health of 
United Provinces . 

His Highness Ahmad Ghavam, Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs i 

H. E. Mr. Camille Chamoun, Minister to the United 
Kingdom 

Hon, C. Abayomi Cassell, Attorney General of Liberia 

H. E. Mr. Joseph Bech, Honorary Minister of State, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, Foreign Minister 

H. E. Dr. Baron C. G. W. H. van Boetzlaer van Ooster- 
hout, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 

H. E. Sir Carl August Berendsen, Minister P and E t 


H. E. Dr. Mariano Arguello-Vargas, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 
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. R a, Chargé d’Affaires of the 

ap . Sr. Alb arto Ulloa, Chairman of the Foreig 
iy tions Committee of the Peruvian Senate 

H. E. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Wincenty Rzymowski; Foreign Minister 
His Royal Highness Prince Faisal al Saud, Mini 

Foreign Affairs 
H. E. M. Faris El Khoury, President of Parliament 
H. E. Huseyin Ragip Baydur, Ambassador : 
H. E. Mr. D. Z. Manuilsky 


ter and Minister for External Affairs 


H. E. Mr. Viacheslav M. Molotov, Foreign Minister _ 
The Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P.; Rect Chats of ee 
Foreign Affairs 


Permanent 


TED STATES Senator Warren R. Austin 
Senator Tom Connally : 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 7 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 

Representative Sol Bloom 


Alternates 


Rep. Charles A. Eaton “ie 
7 Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas ; aa 
“aa Mr. John Foster Dulles * pe 
od Mr. Adlai Sevenson at 

H. E. Sr. Juan Carlos Blanco, Ambassador < 
H. E. Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk re 
H. E. Mr. Stanoje Simich, Minister for Foreign Affairs — : 


Delegates to the Security Council of the United Nations 


The Rt. Hon. Dr. H. V. Evatt ihn 
H. E. Pedro Leao Velloso si 
Dr. Quo, Tai-chi aig! 
Mahmoud Bey Fawzi oe: 
Mr. Alexandre Parodi We ak 
ME XICO Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 3a 
NETHERLANDS Dr. E. N. Van Kleffens 
POLAND Dr. Oskar Lange 
ITED KINGDOM The Rt. Hon. Sir Alexander Cadogan ¢ 
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SOCIALIST REPUBLICS Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko i: 
JNITED STATES Warren R. Austin : 
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United Nations Military Delegations 


FE. (Military Staff Committee) Fe 

pt Air Army Navy ' 4 

‘cmna General General Rear Admiral 
Mow Pong Tsu Chang Chen Liu Ten-fu bse 

FRANCE Air Marshal Maj. General Vice Admiral ie 
M. Valin Pierre Billotte Raymond Fenard fs 

Barren Air Chief Marshal General Admiral ; 

a GDOM Sir Guy Garrod Sir Edwin L. Morriss Sir Henry Moore 
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ment of many international organizations jective the following: developing and or- 


~ tion of the problem. Therefore, the United of all nations; stabilizing agricultural 
- Nations also created a Food and Agricul- prices at levels fair to producers and con- — 


/ The World Food Problem > | “oar 
Among the great problems caused by chairman of the preparatory commissic 


World War II were those of starvation and This commission as the result of a confe} , 
famine. This necessitated the establish- ence at Copenhagen established as its ob- 


within the United Nations. Outstanding ganizing production, distribution and 
‘among these was UNRRA, but that could utilization of the basic foods to provide 
only concern itself with a temporary solu- diets on a health standard for the peoples 


ture Organization with S. M. Bruce as the sumers alike. o 7 


UNRRA Aid 
Source: Report from United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


Shipments Program Through Dec. 31, 1946 in Thousand Tons 


Clothing Medical Agricul- Indus- 
textiles & and tural trial ’ 
foot- sanita- rehabili- Tehabili- Unclas- 
Food weart tion tation tation? sifieds Total rt 
ITOCCE Fits eye ss) s 1,306 27 9 287 693 127 3,049 
Yugoslavia ..... 1,084 73 20 161 695 352 2,385 — 
FAD ANIE ees iit. ss 67 3 2 17 42 25 156 
MOLBING: Mis. s. s ss 806 80 27 386 493 Cue 1,792 
Czechoslovakia .. 608 40 24 267 404 sists 1,343 — 
tal yeteue tas bias 1,844 105 14 410 7,238 ix 9,611 
TAD ge ae 365 4 1 164 47 177 7585 
White Russia ... 72 6 1 44 22 2 ore 145 
ape gch Eok: ae Aen 209 19 2 41 112 5.0 383 
OMe ee. « 1,094 155 37 558 907 sachs 2,751 
Other programs . 57 90 5 6 4 34 196 
STUD GIULDN\ Ser seve sp se 7,512 602 142 2,341 10,657 1,315 22,569 % 
1ncludes textile raw materials. & 
2Includes coal and all raw materials except textile raw materials. Re 
8Military shipments and items awaiting specification. < 


4Through 31 March 1947. 


Shipments Program Through Dec. 31, 1946 in Million Dollars? 


Agricul- Indus- 
Clothing Medical tural trial 5 
textiles & and rehabili- rehabili- | Unclas- Grand — 
Food footwear? sanitation tation tations sifled+ Total — 
(CTI Oe 164.0 85.0 10.3 50.8 40.9 57.0 358.0 — 
WOTOORUAVIE © oh. 5ce uate sare a, 139.6 75.9 21.6 40.0 109.4 43.0 429.5 ‘ 
PAD AMIDA. Ey tes eck des 5.5 5.4 1.9 6.6 7.1 2.0 28.5 — 
EOL ERTACL MPR p ee eoeIe, sositel  S.aleaye k « 180.5 84.5 30.0 80.0 99.0 te 474.0 
Czechoslovakia .......... 107.0 29.5 26.5 33.4. 73.6 fee 270.0 
THB AUV MEN Pe eveVahe wk is tucsoesele 6 195.7 55.9 16.0 29.5 127.4 3) 425.0 — 
MTIESHG) 0 XY RA 54.0 2.0 1.5 19.1 9.0 31.7 117.3 
PWALUOLAUUISSIA eek. 28.9 7.4 1.2 5.7 17.8 ee 61.0 
ET AIT OMB ryt. eh av aiy feces eke: o 100.2 21:7, 2.8 17.4 46.9 a 189.0 
(Chag valet. Ue ee inh aca ae 131.5 95.9 41.3 80.0 186.3 Knobs 535.0 
@ther programs ......... 14.3 23.0 2.5 1.0 2.5 15.1 58.3 
ROMMEL ee Seite ene bee 5 1,121.2 436.2 155.6 363.5 719.9 149.3 2,945.6 


1Values, f.a.s. 

2Ineludes textile raw materials. r 
S8Includes coal and all raw materials except textile raw materials. % 
4Military shipments and items awaiting specification. 
5Through 31 March, 1947. 


| The United Nations General Assembly 
_veassembled at Lake Success, N. Y., on 
_ October 23, 1946. By October 31st, it pre- 
pared its agenda and divided the work 
_ ahead among six main committees. All the 


_ committees were to meet at Lake Success. 


: ‘The Political and Security Committee 
_ was assigned the following tasks: to con- 
sider the problem of admission of new 
Members to the United Nations; to study 
_the reports of the Security Council; the 
method of voting in the Security Council; 
the problem of the veto privilege or its 
elimination, to consider the problem of 
_ troops of the United Nations on non-enemy 
_ territory. Declarations on the rights and 
_ duties of states were to be drafted as well 
as a declaration on fundamental human 
_ rights and freedoms. It was to report back 
on the Russian disarmament proposals. 
| Lastly, it was to concern itself with a five- 
power letter on Spain. 


The second committee, the Economic 
| and Financial, was given the task of study- 
| ing the report by Secretary General Trygve 
_ Lie on action in the matter of world short- 
age oO1 cereal. It was to study the report 
given by Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Director 
_ General of the UNNRA, and the report of 
_ the Economic and Social Council on the 
economic reconstruction of devastated 
areas. 
: The third committee, the Social, Hu- 
 manitarian and Cultural, was to study the 
_ report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on the question of refugees and dis- 
placed persons and to reconsider the con- 
stitution of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. The resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council regarding the transfer 
of welfare activities of UNNRA was re- 
ferred to it, as was that regarding the 
establishment of an International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. They were given 
resolutions about a World Health Organiza- 
tion and national Red Cross societies. 
They were to study the problem of the as- 
sumption of functions and powers previ- 
ously exercised by the League of Nations 
on narcotic drugs. They were to organize 
an International Press Conference. The 
Danish resolution on the equality of women 
_and a French proposal for summoning a 
preparatory conference of experts on hous- 
ing and town planning was submitted to 
them. Together with the Economic and 
Financial Council, they were to study rela- 
tions between the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies, In cooperation with the 
legal committee, they were to consider 
agreements concluded with specialized 
agencies and the transfer of other func- 
tions of the League of Nations. 
The fourth committee, the Trusteeship, 
was to receive the report of the Secretary 
General on trusteeship agreements. It was 
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given statements by the Union of South 
Africa on the outcome on their consulta- 
tions with the peoples of South West 
Africa as to the future status of the man- 
dated territory and implementation of the 
wishes thus expressed. To it was sub- 
mitted the report by members concerning 
non-self-governing territories. 


The fifth committee, Administrative and 
Budgetary, was to consider those articles 
of the International Refugee Organization 
dealing with finances. It was to consider 
and approve the first and second annual 
budgets of the organization for the years 
1946 and 1947. The reports on the organiza- 
tion and administration of the Secretariat 
was to be studied in conjunction with the 
Legal Committee, as was the report on 
budgetary and financial arrangements and 
apportionment of expenses. The resolution 
submitted by the Economic and Social 
Council regarding the utilization of the 
property rights of the League of Nations 
in the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation was referred to this 
committee, as was the transfer to the 
United Nations of certain assets of the 
League of Nations. An election of members 
of the advisory committee on administra- 
tive and budgetary questions was held. 


The sixth committee, the Legal Com- 
mittee, had as its function consideration 
of the following topics: changes in the pro- 
visional rules of procedure required to give 
effect to decisions taken regarding terms 
of office of members of councils; immuni- 
ties and privileges for the judges and staff 
Officials of the International Court of Jus- 
tice; regulations regarding the registra- 
tion of treaties; the legality of requesting 
advisory opinions by the Council from the 
International Court of Justice; the adop- 
tion of an Official emblem of the United 
Nations; the progressive development of 
International Law and its codification. It 
was to consider a joint report of the Secre- 
tary General and the Committee on Nego- 
tiations with the competent authorities of 
the United States regarding the arrange- 
ments required as a result of the estab- 
lishment of the seat of the United Nations 
in the United States of America. In con- 
junction with the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee, it was to study the 
recommendations concerning the admin- 
istration of the International Court of 
Justice and was to approve agreements 
concerning the premises at the Peace Pal- 
ace at The Hague. 

The chief function of the General Com- 
mittee was to determine a system or 
technique whereby the time of the Gen- 
eral Assembly could be most economically 
employed. In all, there was a total of 
fifty-six items on the agenda of this most 
important meeting. 


United Nations Security Council, 1947 


As a result of the election in the Gen- 


‘eral Assembly of the United Nations at 


_ Flushing Meadow, N. Y¥., on November 19, 


Australia 
(Until 1948) 


Belgium 
(Until 1949) 
Brazil 
(Until 1948) 
China 
(Permanent) 
Colombia 
(Until 1949) 


United States 


Itormation Please 


1946, the membership of the United 
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Nations Security Council, beginning Jan- 


uary 1, 1947, was set as follows: 


France 
(Permanent) 
Poland 
(Until 1948) 
Syria 
(Until 1949) 
U:; 8.8. BR. 
(Permanent) 
United Kingdom 
(Permanent) 


(Permanent) 


‘Belgium, Colombia and Syria were chosen 


‘as the new members to replace Egypt, 


Mexico and The Netherlands, whose terms 
expired December 31, 1946. Blocs of na- 
tions seemed to have developed which 


more or less combined to ensure the 
election of a member they particularly de- 
sired. Thus, the Latin-American bloc con- 


centrated on the election of Colombia and — 


the Arab bloc on the election of Syria. 


Vetoes in the Security Council, 


The outstanding examples of the use of 
the veto power show that the Soviet Union 
used the veto power about eight times, 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, twice each, and France, once. 


On February 16th, Vice Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky of U. S. S. R., vetoed a United 
States proposal that would in effect have 
dismissed the Soviet charges against 
Britain and France for keeping troops in 
Syria and Lebanon. 


On June 18th, at Hunter College, N. Y., 
Soviet Representative Gromyko vetoed a 
sub-committee’s proposal on investigating 
the Spanish question, and again on June 
26th, a British-Australian proposal to 


1946 


keep the Spanish question on the agenda 
without prejudice to the rights of the 
General Assembly. 


On August 29th, at Lake Success, the 
Soviet Union vetoed the application to 
membership in the United Nations of 
Trans-Jordan, Hire and Portugal. On the 
same day, the United States and Great 
Britain vetoed the admission of Albania 
and Outer Mongolia. 


On June 10th, Mr. Gromyko vetoed a 
resolution inviting Canada to be present 
during a report by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, but did not insist on his veto 
when nine nations voted in the affirmative. 


The Fourteen Points 
Wilson’s Address to Congress January 8, 1918 


ENTLEMEN of the Congress: 

It will be our wish and purpose that 
the processes of peace, when they are be-= 
gun, shall be absolutely open and that 
they shall involve and permit henceforth 
no secret understandings of any kind. The 
day of conquest and aggrandizement is 
gone by; so is also the day of secret cove- 
nants entered into in the interest of par- 
ticular governments and likely at some un- 
looked-for moment to upset the peace of 
the world. It is this happy fact, now clear 
to the view of every public man whose 
thoughts do not still linger in an age that 
is dead and gone, which makes it possible 
for every nation whose purposes are con- 
sistent with justice and the peace of the 
world to avow now or at any other time 
the objects it has in view. 


We entered this war because violations 
of right had occurred which touched us 
to the quick and made the life of our own 
people impossible unless they were cor- 
rected and the world secured once for all 
against their recurrence. What we demand 
in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar 
to ourselves, It is that the world be made 
fit and safe to live in; and particularly that 
it be made safe for every peace-loving na- 
tion which, like our own, wishes to live 
its own life, determine its own institutions, 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world as against 
force and selfish aggression. All the peoples 
of the world are in effect partners in this 
interest, and for our own part we see very 
clearly that unless justice be done to 
others it will not be done to us. The pro- 
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ram of the world’s peace, therefore, is our. 
‘program; and that program, the only pos- 
sible program, as we see it, is this: 


VIII. All French territory should be 
freed and the invaded portions restored, 
and the wrong done to France by Prus- 


‘" I. Open covenants of peace, openly 

arrived at, after which there shall be no 
_ private international understandings of 
any kind but diplomacy shall proceed 


always frankly and in the public view. 
II, Absolute freedom of navigation 


upon the seas, outside territorial wa- 


ters, alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for the en- 


_ forcement of international covenants. 


III The removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions 


_ among all the nations consenting to the 


peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 


Iv. Adequate guarantees given and 
taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 


V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all 
such questions of sovereignty the in- 
terests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equita- 
ble claims of the government whose 
title is to be determined. 


V1. The evacuation of all Russian ter- 
ritory and such a settlement of all ques- 
tions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the world in obtaining for 
her an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the so- 
ciety of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing; and, more than a 
welcome, assistance also of every kind 
that she may need and may herself de- 
sire. The treatment accorded Russia by 
her sister nations in the months to 
come will be the acid test of their good 
will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their.own 
interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will 
agree, must be evacuated and restored, 
without any attempt to limit the 
sovereignty which she enjoys in common 
with all other free nations. No other 
single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves 
set and determined for the government 
of their relations with one another. With- 
out this healing act the whole struc- 
ture and validity of international law is 
forever impaired. 


sia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace 
of the world for nearly fifty years, 
should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the 
interest of all. / 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
whose place among the nations we wish 
to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated; occupied territories 
restored; Serbia accorded free and se- 
cure access to the sea; and the relations 
of the several Balkan states to one an- 
other determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and interna- 
tional guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial 
integrity of the several Balkan states 
should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the pres- 
ent Ottoman Empire should be assured 
a secure sovereignty, but the other na- 
tionalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted se- 
curity of life and an absolutely unmo- 
lested opportunity of autonomous de- 
velopment, and the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all na- 
tions under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state 
should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be as- 
sured a free and secure access to the 
sea, and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications 
of wrong and assertions of right we feel 
ourselves to be intimate partners of all 
the governments and peoples associated 
together against the Imperialists. We can- 
not be separated in interest or divided in 
purpose, We stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants 
we are willing to fight and to continue to 
fight until they are achieved; but only be- 
cause we wish the right to prevail and 
desire a just and stable peace such as can 


be secured only by removing the chief 
“provocations to war, which this program 
does not remove. We have no jealousy of 
German greatness, and there is nothing 
_in this program that impairs it. We grudge 
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her no achievement or distinction of learn- 
p ing or of pacific enterprise such as have 
" “made her record very bright and very 
- , enviable. We do not wish to injure her 
‘ or to block in any way her legitimate in- 
- 


fluence or power, We do not wish to fight 
her either with arms or with hostile ar- 
rangements of trade if she is willing to 
associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in 
covenants of justice and law and fair deal- 
ing. We wish her only to accept a place of 
equality among the peoples of the world, 
—the new world in which we now live,—in- 
stead of a place of mastery. 


- Neither do we presume to suggest to her 
% any alteration or modification of her in- 
Ee stitutions. But it is necessary, we must 
frankly say, and necessary as a preliminary 
to any intelligent dealings with her on 
our part, that we should know whom her 
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R: The Atlantic Charter 


(In a dramatic meeting off Newfoundland, August 14, 1941, President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill formu- 
lated this statement of common war aims.) 

The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain common principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 


SECOND, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 


THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 


FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
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spokesmen speak for when they speak to 
us, whether for the Reichstag majority or 
for the military party and the men whose 
creed is imperial domination, 


We have spoken now, surely, in terms 
too concrete to admit of any further doubt 
or question. An evident principle runs 
through the whole program I have out- ~ 
lined, It is the principle of justice to all 
peoples and nationalities, and their right 
to live on equal terms of liberty and ~ 
safety with one another, whether they be ~ 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be ~ 
made its foundation no part of the struc- ~ 
ture of international justice can stand. — 
The people of the United States could act — 
upon no other principle; and to the vin- — 
dication of this principle they are ready ~ 
to devote their lives, their honor, and ~ 
everything that they possess. The moral — 
climax of this the culminating and final = 
war for human liberty has come, and they ~ 
are ready to put their own strength, their ~ 
own highest purpose, their own integrity 
and devotion to the test. 
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on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 2 


needed for their economic prosperity; 


FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 


economic advancement and social security; 
SIxTH, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 


lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 


within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men in all 
lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 


SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans 


without hindrance; 


EIGHTH, they believe that all the nations of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force, Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permament sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
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Afghanistan (Kingdom) 


Area: 250,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 10,000,000. 

Density per square mile: 40. 

Ruler: Mohammed Zaher Shah. 

Premier: Shah Mahmoud Khan Ghazi. 

Principal cities (est.): Kabul, 80,000 (capi- 
tal); Kandahar, 60,000 (trading center); Herat, 
50,000 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Afghani. 

Racial stock (est.): Afghan, 35%; Tadchik, 
21%; Mongolian, 8.5%; Others, 35.5%. 

Languages: Persian, Pushtu, Turki. 

Religion: Mohammedan. 


Afghanistan, landlocked between India 
and Iran in western Asia, did not become a 
distinct political entity until 1747. Be- 
fore that, it was variously a cluster of 
Small states under nominal Arab rule, or 
part of Mongol or Moghul empires, or a 
dismembered object parceled among India, 
Persia and the Uzbeks. 


In the 19th century it was recognized as 
a British sphere of influence, though the 
British had to send troops in more than 
once to enforce Afghan friendliness, In 
1880 the British recognized Abdur Rahman 
Khan as Emir and gave him an annual 
subsidy of more than $500,000 to delegate 
his foreign relations to India. His son, 
Habibullah, succeeded him in 1901 and 
kept Afghanistan neutral in World War I 
despite strong pressure of pro-Turkish ele- 
ments. On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
of all British control. The country main- 
tained strict neutrality in World War II. 


Afghanistan’s present sovereign, Moham- 
med Zaher Shah, was born on Oct. 15, 1914, 
was married in 1931 to his cousin, Umairah. 
They have two sons and two daughters. 


Under the 1932 constitution, Afghani- 
stan is a constitutional monarchy, with 
authority vested in the sovereign and 
parliament, which has a senate of forty- 
five members named for life by the sov- 
ereign and a national assembly of 109 
elected members. Executive power is 
exercised by the sovereign and cabinet 
headed by the prime minister. Each of the 
nine provinces is headed by a governor. 
Military service is compulsory from the 
age of eighteen to forty, with an initial 
training period of two years. Peacetime 
army strength is about 90,000, supple- 
mented by tribal bands. There is a small air 


force. 
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Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools exist in many parts of the 
country but secondary schools only in 
Kabul and the provincial capitals. In 
1940 there were 130 primary, four second- 
ary, and thirteen military schools, and a 
normal school and a university. both in 
Kabul. 


Afghanistan is a stronghold of Islam. The 
Official language is Persian, but Pushtu 
is more widely spoken, especially in the 
west, while Turki is the popular tongue in 
the north. 


The greater part of the country is moun- 
tainous and rocky but farming is carried 
on successfully in the fertile valleys and 
plains, sometimes with the aid of irriga- 
tion: Two crops a year are usually grown. 
Important ones include the asafoetida 
plant, castor beans, cereals, fruit, madder, 
tobacco, cotton and vegetables. Wheat is 
the staple food. Many of the people are 
pastoral and there is considerable grazing 
land, The fat-tailed indigenous sheep is 
the principal source of meat, wearing ap- 
parel and skins for export. Camels, humped 
cattle, oxen and asses are numerous. 


There are small chemical, clothing, 
leather, textile and woodworking factories 
in Kabul. Important manufactures include 
silk, felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpets 
and boots. Additional factories are being 
erected by government monopolies; the 
latter includes karakul, sugar, cotton, 
vehicles and heat and light. 

Exports in 1938 included 915,054 kara- 
kul skins, 2,727 tons of cotton, 5,699 tons 
of wool, 737 rugs, 108,747 square yards of 
carpet, 27,788 tons of dried raisins and 
apricots, 18,621 tons of fruit and 6,540 
tons of nuts. Most of the trade is carried 
on through India but cattle and foodstufis 
are exported to Soviet territory whose im- 
ports into northern Afghanistan include 
cotton and wool. Trade with Iran is negli- 
gible. Soviet trade with Afghanistan is 
handled by Vostokintorg, a Soviet govern- 
ment trade monopoly. 

Afghanistan has no railways. Transport 
is generally by camel or pack horse. The 
principal trade routes are through the 
Khyber and Khojak Passes to India, and 
to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republics. There are about 2,265 miles of 
roads suitable for motor transport con- 
necting the chief towns. 

Revenue and expenditure amount to 
about $45,000,000 a year. The revenue 


ernment monopolies. 


Afghanistan is split east to west by the 
Hindu Kush Range of the Himalayas, ris- 
ing in the east to heights of 24,000 feet. Ex- 
cept in the southwest, most of the country 
is covered by high snow-capped mountains 
and deep valleys. The few passes are deep 
and narrow. The Oxus, Kabul and Helmund 
are the most important rivers, and there 
are hundreds of swift and unnavigable 
mountain streams. The northern climate 
ranges from extremes of below zero to over 
100 degrees. The south is not so extreme 
although snowfall is heavy all over the 
country in winter. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil and silver. 
Timber and gum resin are obtained from 
the forests. 


Albania (Republic) 
(Shquiperia) 


Area: 10,631 square miles. 
Population (est. 1939): 1,063,000. 
Density per square mile: 100.0. 


Head of the Government: Col. 
Hoxha. 


Principal cities (census 1930): Tirané (Tirana), 
30,806 (capital); Shkodér (Scutari), 29,209 
(northern trading center); Korcé (Koritsa), 22,- 
787 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Albanian franc. 

Racial stock: Albanian, 99.8%; others, .2%. 

Language: Albanian. 

Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; 
Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


Gen. Enver 


Orthodox 


Albania, looking out on the Adriatic Sea 
from an area about the size of Maryland, 
is a rugged, backward agricultural state. 
Anciently a part of Illyria and later, of the 
Roman Empire, it was ruled by the Byzan- 
tine Empire from 535 to 1204 A.D. An alli- 
ance (1444-1466) of Albanian chiefs failed 
to halt the advance of the Turks and the 
country remained under at least nominal 
Turkish rule for more than four centuries, 
until it proclaimed its independence on 
Nov. 28, 1912. Prince William of Wied, the 
new ruler, was forced to leave the country 
on Sept. 8, 1914, and through World War I 
anarchy gripped Albania which was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Stylian Noli 
in 1924 and became president of a newly 
constituted republic in 1925. Three years 
later, after concluding pacts putting Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog I. In 1939 


comes from customs, land taxes and gov- — 


Inc 
Benito Mussolini set his Ita n 
defenseless Albania and quickly conquered 


and annexed it. World War II brought Ger- 


man occupation but Albania was free by 


the end of 1944 and established a leftist 


provisional government under 
General Enver Hoxha. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions, and British, Russian and U. S. recog- 
nition. Since then, Albania has collab- 
orated closely with Russia and Yugoslavia. 
Meanwhile, in mid-1946, the Greeks were 
demanding the Albanian area of northern 
Epirus. 

Elections of Dec. 2, 1945 for the con- 
stituent assembly officially gave 93 percent 
of the votes to a Democratic Front of 
various resistance elements including some 
Communists. On Jan. 11, 1946, the assem- 
bly proclaimed Albania a republic with 
Hoxha as head of government, com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces and 
defense minister. He is assisted by a cabi- 
net of Democratic Frontists. For adminis- 
tration, the country is divided into nine 
prefectures. 


The army, unofficially estimated at 50,- 
000 men, in five low-strength divisions, 
grew out of resistance forces mainly U. S. 
and British-equipped. In late 1944 and 
early 1945 several regiments were sent into 
Bosnia and Montenegro to help fight re- 
treating Germans. 


While primary education is nominally 
compulsory, illiteracy is high, especially 
among women. In 1939 there were 663 state 
primary schools with 56,936 pupils, and 
nineteen secondary schools with 6,235 stu- 
dents. There are no institutions of higher 
learning. According to whether they live 
north or south of the Shkumbi River, Al- 
banians are called Ghegs or Tosks, and 
live in clans or tribes, recalling feudal 
Europe. Moslems predominate in most 
areas. 


Albania is still a primitive country 


« 


where each family tries to provide most of ~ 


its own needs. Nearly the whole popula- 
tion is engaged in combined farming and 
stockraising. Mountainous areas in north 
and south are unfit for cultivation, and 
only a small portion of the central part is 
fit for plow. Corn is the chief crop—155,- 
755 tons in 1938. Others are wheat, tobacco, 
oats, barley, rye, spelt, olives and citrus 
fruit. Only a few factories are engaged in 
processing Albania’s food products. 


Albania has had an adverse trade bal- 
ance since World War I. Imports in 19388 
were $6,719,000 of which 37.2% came from 
Italy, 11.2% from Yugoslavia, and 6% from 
the United States. Exports were $2,925,000 
of which 68.4% went to Italy, 14.7% to 
Greece, and 4.5% to the U. S. The chief 
imports were cotton and cotton goods 
(21.6%), corn, benzine, woolen goods and 
petroleum; the main exports, wool (13.6%), 
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and bitumen. \ : 
_ Albania has no railroads, but good high- 


‘ways were developed by the Italians for 
| strategic purposes and the Russians con- 
tinue such construction. The principal 
and only fully equipped port is Durrés 
(Durazzo). 

_ Before World War II revenues were in- 
‘sufficient to meet the costs of govern- 
“ment, and the country was financially de- 
“pendent on Italy. Revenues in 1939 were 
$9,140,928; » expenditures, $9,035,328. The 
national debt in 1938 was $20,460,000, of 
‘which three quarters was external. The 


chief foreign investments were Italian. 


_ Albania is a mountainous state, largely 
“over 3,000 ft. above sea level, with a nar- 
‘row marshy coastal plain crossed by sev- 
eral rivers. A complex, often inaccesible 
‘mountainous hinterland encloses small 
| fertile basins, and contains some wide 
| valleys, the largest of which is that of 
Lake Ohrid in the southeast. The interior 
' mountain plateaus and basins contain the 
| centers of population. With the exception 
/ of the Bojana in the northwest, which is 
_ the outlet of Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to 
the Adriatic, there are no navigable rivers. 


Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited. The prin- 
cipal minerals are aluminum (1938 out- 
put: 9,920,700 lbs.) and petroleum (1939 
output: 229,278 short tons). There are also 
lignite, bitumen, asphalt, copper and iron 
deposits. 

Forest resources include large stands of 
oak, walnut, chestnut and elm and in the 
high regions, beech, pine and fir. Almost 
all forests are owned by the communes 
and the state. 


Arabia 


The Arabian peninsula, at the southwest 
extremity of Asia and measuring about 
four times the size of Texas, was once a 
single political unit, but today it con- 
sists of the kingdoms of Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen, the British colony of Aden and six 
British protectorates. The peninsula, with 
an area of about one million square miles, 
and extreme length of 1,400 miles, is 
generally a plateau sloping gently eastward 
from a mountain range that averages 5,000 
feet in elevation and runs along its entire 
west side within ten or fifteen miles of the 
Red Sea. The range reaches a maximum of 
12,236 feet in Yemen. 


Arabia has no rivers and no forests and 
is principally a desert dotted with many 
oases. The big powers are interested in 
Arabia for two reasons—substantial oil 
deposits exist in several parts of it, and it 
provides several strategic stations on long 
airline routes. 


Mohammed united all of Arabia in the 
7th century and his followers, led by 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus, and 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained im- 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at least 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, and in 
the middle of the 18th century it was di- 
vided into a number of separate princi- 
palities. 


Through agreements with local rulers, 
the British extended rule over a good 
part of the southern and eastern coasts in 
the 19th century. At the same time, the 
Wahhabis, a religious sect advocating 
strict adherence to Mohammed’s teachings, 
placed their rule over most of central and 
eastern Arabia and their work produced 
the genesis of the present Saudi Arabia. 


Political Divisions of Arabia 


Political Division Area Population 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1938) 
Aden Colony 
(British) 80 65,000 
*Aden Protectorate 112,000 600,000 
*Bahrein Islands 
(sultanate) 213 89,9707 
*Kuwait (sheikhdom) 1,930 50,000 
*Oman and Masqat , 
(sultanate) 82,000 500,000 
*Qatar (sheikhdom) 
Saudi Arabia 
(Kingdom) 609,841 5,250,000 
Asir 13,857 750,000 
Hejaz 182,192 1,500,000 
Nejd 413,792 3,000,000 
*Trucial Coast 
(sheikhdom) ve ee 
Yemen (Kingdom) 75,000 3,500,000 


*British protectorate. 
**No reliable data. 
7Census 1941, 


Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 


This most important state of the penin- 
sula is almost solely the creation of King 
Ibn-Sa’ud. In 1901 at the age of twenty, 
he seized the amirate of Riyadh and soon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
nationalist movement. On the collapse of 
Turkey at the end of World War I, he freed 
the whole peninsula from Turkish rule, 
and through a series of local military cam- 
paigns was able to proclaim himself King 
of Hejaz and Nejd and dependencies in 
1927. His territories became the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia in 1932. 

Hejaz and Nejd are under separate ad- 
ministrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
Riyadh, Ibn-Sa’ud’s rule is absolute. The 
eldest of his numerous sons, Prince Sa’ud, 
acts as viceroy in his absence. The con- 
stitution of the Hejaz, whose capital is 
Mecca, provides for a cabinet of ministers 


headed by the King’s second son, Prince 
Faisal, who acts as viceroy in his father’s 
absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
are named or approved by the King. 


The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin, many of them nomads following 
their flocks over the desert. There are a few 
large towns—Mecca, birthplace of the 
Prophet (80,000), Medina, the tomb of the 
Prophet (30,000), Jidda, port of Mecca 
on the Red Sea (40,000), and Riyadh, 
capital of the Nejd (30,000). 


In the Hejaz, Medina produces dates in 
the oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, 
its products are such desert commodities 
as camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal 
and wool. The most important commercial 
activity is the annual influx of Moslem 
pilgrims to Mecca and Medina. The prod- 
ucts of Nejd include dates, wheat, barley, 
hides, wool, fruits, butter, camels and live- 
stock. Oil is produced by an American 
company, the California-Arabian Standard 
Oil Company, whose principal field is at 
Dharan near the Persian Gulf Coast. Esti- 
mated production in 1943 was 7,800,000 
barrels. The company’s expenditures and 
payroll constitute important invisible ex- 
ports while the royalties paid to the gov- 
ernment have greatly strengthened its 
financial condition. Imports including cof- 
fee, motor vehicles, rice, sugar and tea 
amounted to $9,000,000 in 1938. There is a 
heavy import balance. 


There are no railroads and few motor- 
able roads. Camel transportation still holds 
its own in most of the country. The mone- 
tary unit is the riyal at par with the Indian 
rupee. 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 


Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of 
the Persian Gulf, is an independent state 
ruled by Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al- 
Subah. British protection, first given in 
1898, has several times prevented it from 
being absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The ter- 
ritory surrounding Kuwait, its port, is 
largely desert; and its economy depends 
entirely on the sea, and trade which con- 
sists of exchanging Arab goods from the 
interior for textiles, rice, sugar and other 
necessities. Imports in 1938 totaled $2,004,- 
322 and exports, $848,962. Petroleum is also 
produced. 


Oman and Masqat (Sultanate) 


Occupying the mountainous southeast- 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi- 
nally an independent state under the rule 
of Sir Saiyid Sa’id bin Taimur. It has been 
under British protection since early in the 
19th century. The state is best known for 
its date cultivation which has reached a 
high level in the interior. Its riding camels 
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are considered the best in the world. Ex- | 


ports in 1939 were $1,108,836 and imports, | 


$1,622,748. Chief exports are dates, pome- 
granates and dried fish. Trade is mainly 


to and from India. The capital, Masqat | 


(population 4,200) which commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, is inhabited 
largely by Baluchis and Negroes. 


Qatar (Sheikdom) 
Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 


peninsula on the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, — 


under British protection, by Sheikh 
Abdullah ibn Jasmil al Thani. The whole 
area is claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil de- 
posits have been located there. 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 


The area extending along the Gulf of Ey 


Oman and Persian Gulf is ruled by 7 semi- 
independent sheikhs. Treaties signed with 
Britain in 1853 and 1892 provide that the 
sheikhs will not enter into agreements with 
or cede or sell any part of their land to 
any other power. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 


The Yemen, an independent country 
under the rule of the Imam Yahia, occupies 
the southwestern extremity of the penin- 
sula. Its independent status was confirmed 
by the Treaty of Sana with Britain and 
India (February i1, 1934) and the Treaty 
of Taif concluded with Saudi Arabia at the 
cessation of hostilities between the two 
states on May 18, 1934. The people are 
permanently settled and are for the most 
part engaged in agriculture, fishing and 
trade. Chief products are Mocha coffee, 
sheep and goat skins. Much of the trade 
goes through the port of Aden. The capital 
and principal town, Sana (population 
about 25,000), is located in mountains 
rising to over 12,000 feet. 


Argentina (Republic) 
(Republica Argentina) 


Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 14,130,871. 

Density per square mile: 13.08. 

President: Brig. Gen. Juan D. Perén. 

Principal cities: Buenos Aires, 2,485,355 
(capital and chief port); Rosario, 521,210 (flour 
milling); Avellaneda, 399,021 (industrial sub- 
urb of Buenos Aires); Cérdoba, 339,021 (north 
west farming center); La Plata, 256,378 (sea< 


port; meat packing); Tucumdn, 169,566 (sugar 
cane). 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
Racial stock (est. 1939): 

tizo, 10%; Indian, 2%. 
Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


White, 88%; Mes- 
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. Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
Spanish colonial rule. Its now great 
industry was first important as a 
f supply for the Peruvian mining 
n . Buenos Aires, now the third larg- 
t city of the Americas, was founded and 
then abandoned in i536, and not re- 
founded until 1580. Its inhabitants re- 
d invading British forces in 1807 and 
Napoleon captured the King of 
ain, the Argentinians set up their own 
yvernment in the king’s name in 1810. 
n July 9, 1816, independence was formally 
de ed. Internal dissension, particularly 
ween Buenos Aires and the provinces, 
put down under the dictator Juan 
anuel de Rosas who brought about unifi- 
on in the years from 1829 to 1852. Juste 
é de Urquiza, whose forces had ousted 
Rosas, was the first president under the 
853 constitution. 
_ Argentina made great material progress 
nder Presidents Domingo Faustino Sarmi- 
0, 1868-74; Nicolas Avellaneda, 1874 
0; and particularly under Julio A. Roca, 
1880-86. During Roca’s second term, 1898— 
1904, two border disputes with Chile were 
led, one by the U. S. minister in Buenos 
es, the other by King Edward VII of 
England. Introduction of the secret ballot 
1910 by President Roque Saenz Pena 
was followed by the 1916 defeat of his 
Sonservatives after thirty years of power. 
President Hipolito Irigoyen, 1916-22, re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Iri- 
goyen, a Radical, was ousted by a Con- 
‘servative revolution led by General José 
‘Felix Uriburu. His successor, General 
Agustin Justo, 1932-38, followed a mod- 
‘erate policy, while under the leadership of 
a former Radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, Ar- 
-gentina again proclaimed neutrality but in 
general co-operated in hemisphere defense 
‘problems. 
 Tilness of Ortiz passed the presidency in 
“June, 1940, to a Conservative, Ramon 
Castillo, whose regime was toppled in June 
of 1943 by a revolt led by General Pedro P. 
Ramirez. He immediately abolished all po- 
litical parties and broke relations with the 
‘Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, after disclosures of 
German spy activity in Argentina. A clique 
of army Officers, apparently fearing that 
this would lead to war with Germany, re- 
placed Ramirez on Feb. 24, 1944, with Gen- 
eral Edelmiro Farrell. 


In Farrell’s regime, which was embar- 
rassed by diplomatic non-recognition, Col- 
onel Juan D. Perén soon emerged as the 
strong man. Striving to win recognition, 
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|in 1516 by the Spaniard Juan ~ 


ration as president on June 4, 1946, was 
followed in two days by establishment « 
diplomatic relations with Russia which, — 
up to that time, had loudly denounced the _ 
Argentine regime as Fascist and pro-Nazi. 
GOVERNMENT. A federal union of fourteen — 
provinces and nine territories, Argentin 
normally elects every six years a president > 
and vice-president, chosen by electors who 
are elected by direct male suffrage. The — 
president is assisted by a cabinet of min- — 
isters appointed by him. The vice-president - 
presides over the Senate but has no other : 
powers. Neither are eligible for immediate 
re-election. The national congress has two — 
houses—the thirty-member Senate elected 
by the provincial legislatures for nine= ‘ 
year terms, and the 158-member Chamber ~— 
of Deputies popularly elected for four — 
years. "2 
PROVINCIAL. While each province has 
its own constitution, elected governor, — 
legislature and judiciary, the president 
may intervene in crisis and take over the 
local government. The Federal District 
(City of Buenos Aires) has a locally- 
elected municipal council but the mayor 
is named by the president, as are the terri- 
torial officials. 

JUDICIARY. The president, with Senate 
approval, appoints for life-terms the judges 
of the federal supreme court, five courts of 
appeal, and district courts (at least one in 
each province). The federal courts handle 
cases of national character, and those in 
which different provinces, or residents of ? 
different provinces, are concerned. ee 
DEFENSE. Military training is compulsory __ 
at twenty for one year, after which the ; 
men pass to the reserves until their forty- 
fifth year. Army strength in 1940 was 49,- 

705 with 282,503 reserves. Much of Argen- 
tina’s military equipment is obsolete. 
Because of its attitude during most of : 
World War II, it was never given any aay 
U. S. military lend-lease goods and was ; 
the only Latin American nation so de- 
prived. The air force in 1940 counted 2,023 
men and 200 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 
1946 had about 15,000 men, two old but 
modernized battleships, three modern light 
cruisers, eleven modern destroyers, three 
modern submarines, four old coast defense 
ships and fourteen minesweepers. 
EDUCATION. Argentina’s estimated illiter- 

acy rate of 15 percent is the lowest in all 
Latin America. Education is free, secular 

and compulsory between six and fourteen. 
Enrollment in 1943 was put at 1,928,343 

in 13,968 primary schools, 135,456 in 718 
intermediate schools, and 37,586 in six uni- 
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_ versities, of which the most important is 


that of Buenos Aires. 


PUBLISHING. Argentina is the center of 
publishing and printing for the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the western hemis- 
phere. In 1935 there were 844 dailies, peri- 
odicals and reviews. The Buenos Aires 
daily, La Prensa, is considered one of the 
world’s greatest newspapers, followed 
closely by La Nacion. 


RELIGION. The predominant religion is 


_ Roman Catholicism which is supported by 


the State. There are two cardinals; one, 
Antonio Cardinal Gaggiano, was invested 
at the last papal consistory. 


RACIAL STOCK. There is less admixture 
of non-white blood in Argentina than in 
any other American nation except Canada 
and possibly Uruguay. The basic racial 
stock, Spanish Creole, was tempered by a 
great influx of European immigrants which 
began about 1850 and reached its peak in 
1910. Immigration from 1857 to 1937 
totaled 3,435,477, of whom 43.5% were 
Italian, 27% Spanish, 4% French, 2.5% 
German and 2% Russian. The native Indi- 
ans, living mostly in the northern terri- 
tories, are dying out; there are almost no 
Negroes. The birth rate (1936-38 annual 
average: 24.2; 1943: about 23.0) is low for 
Latin America as is the death rate (1936- 
38 annual average: 11.9; 1943: about 9.9). 


AGRICULTURE. A farming and _ stock- 
raising nation, Argentina devotes 44 per- 
cent of its total area to pasture and 11 
percent to cultivation. More than 60 per- 
cent of cultivated land is planted in cereals 
—wheat, corn, linseed and oats. About 20 
percent is in alfalfa for stock feed. Cotton, 
sugar cane and fruits are important and 
Argentina is the world’s largest producer 
of yerba mate (Paraguay tea), the national 
beverage. The 1945 wine production of 
191,000,000 gallons was about 20 percent 
below normal. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS BY 
ACREAGE AND VOLUME, 1943 


Crop Acres Tons 
Wheat 16,563,442 7,054,720 
Corn 10,127,000 2,138,462 
Linseed 6,213,285 1,681,008 
Potatoes 479,180 1,137,290 
Oats 3,616,964 639,334 
Barley 1,887,080 385,805 
Sunflower Seeds 1,664,780 380,294 
Rye 2,484,573 165,345 


There were in 1942 a total of 50,902,000 
sheep, 6,767,000 horses, 2,838,000 goats, 
509,000 mules and asses, and in 1945, 34,- 
010,000 cattle and 8,010,000 hogs. Cattle 
raising predominates on the pampas, espe- 
cially in Buenos Aires province. Sheep 
raising is more important in Patagonia. 
Livestock slaughtered in 1948 included 
cattle, 6,697,921; sheep, 11.900,370; and 


hogs, 3,500,292. The 1945 wool clip w: 
estimated at 518,000,000 lbs. Cattle hid 
and kips exports in 1944 were 5,119,000 


(50% to Britain) and (Jan—Nov. 1945),/ 
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3,972,000 (70% to Britain). Gross value of | 
agricultural production in 1943 was 1,600) 


million pesos, of livestock production 1,750 
million pesos. 


MANUFACTURING. Industrial expansion — 
was accelerated during World War II by 


the shortage of imports, but industry is 


still closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 7 


cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 


lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar re- : 


fining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion, and wine. There were in 1941, 57,940 
industrial establishments with 852,154 
workers and products valued at 6,337 mil- 
lion pesos (7,800 million in 1943). Most of 


the meat packing plants are controlled by 


U. S. and British interests. 


TRADE. Foreign trade during World War 
II was notable for low-volume imports and 
low-quantity but high-value exports. 

Value of trade for three years in paper 
pesos: 


Year Imports Exports 
1943 942,048,436 2,192,264,055 
1944 1,007,154 ,000 2,352,881 ,000 
1945 693,800,000* 


1,737,200, 000¢ 
*January-August. : 
jJanuary-September. 


Meat exports constituted about one third 
of all 1944 exports in. value, followed by 
wheat, hides and skins, wool, and forest 
products. Exports went principally to Brit- 


ain (37%), United States (22%), Brazil 
(9%), Spain, South Africa, Peru and 
Switzerland. Sources of imports were 


Brazil (34%), United States (15%), United 
Kingdom (8%), Sweden, India, Chile, 
Switzerland and Spain. The leading im- 
ports were textiles, 


chinery. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Arrivals of sea-going ~ 


vessels in 1944 totaled 1,485 with a ton- 
nage of 3,324,407. The merchant fleet in 
1943 consisted of 4,079 ships of 455,807 
tons, about 35% of which was government- 


chemical products, ~ 
fuels and lubricants, foodstuffs, and ma- © 


owned. The chief ports are: Buenos Aires, — 


second only to New York in the western 
hemisphere, and La Plata, both on the 


Plata estuary; and Rosario, a port on the ~ 


Parana River. 
Railway mileage in 1945 was 28,775, 


nearly all of which radiates outward from : 


Buenos Aires. A large percentage of the 
railroads are British-owned, but the gov- 
ernment which already owns one third of 
the mileage is pursuing a policy of even- 
tual nationalization. Highway mileage in 
1945 was estimated at 253,115 miles, largely 
unimproved. Telephones in 1945 totaled 
493,055; broadcasting stations 55; and 
wireless sets 1,250,000. Five principal air- 
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lines are in operation and extend as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct interna- 
tional connections exist with neighboring 
_ countries. 
_ FINANCE. The ordinary budget in 1945 
balanced at 1,413,355,000 pesos. The na- 
tional internal debt (June 80, 1945) was 
8,941,000,000 pesos (1944: ,673,000,000 
| pesos), while the external debt was 11,- 
100,000 pesos in pounds, 144,300,000 pesos 
in dollars, and 83,400,000 pesos in Swiss 
francs. British investments in 1944 were 
£371,998,509, with about 75% in railways. 
U. S. investments in government obliga- 
tions in 1943 were $310,596,310, while direct 
investments in industry in 1940 were 
$387,945,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argentina 
is about 2,070 miles long. and 860 miles 
‘wide at the maximum. In general, the 
/country is a plain, rising westward from 
/the Atlantic to the Chilean border and the 
‘towering Andes peaks, including Acon- 
/cagua, 23,080 feet high, the highest peak 
In the world outside of Asia. In all, twenty 
/of South America’s thirty-two tallest 
mountains, all over 20,000 feet, are wholly 
or partly in Argentina. The northern area 
of the Argentine plain is the swampy and 
partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of that 
to the Rio Negro is the rolling, fertile 
Pampas, rich for agriculture and grazing, 
and supporting most of Argentina’s popu- 
dation. Next southward is Patagonia—a 
region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to 
Argentina. 

CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south 
temperate zone. The Pampas has an aver- 
age temperature of 60 degrees and freez- 
ing is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
progressively southward. All over Argen- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July, the coolest months. The 
heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a year, 
hits the Gran Chaco, while on the Pampas 
it ranges from twenty in the west to forty 
inches in the northeast. 


RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
the Plata system—the Parana, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are extremely important 
commercial arteries in northern Argentina. 
Rosario and Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles 
respectively, above Buenos Aires on the 
Parand, are accessible to ocean vessels. 
Many other river ports lie along the total 
navigable length of 1,997 miles of the three 
streams. 

MINERALS. Argentina must import most 
Of nearly every mineral it uses. Some oil 
is produced in Patagonia, and there is 
small mining of tungsten, lead, gold, zinc, 
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tin, silver and beryllium. All mineral pro- 
duction in 1942 was valued at 214,300,730 
pesos, of which oil accounted for more 
than 60 percent. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Forests cover 123,- 
550,000 acres, 17.9 percent of Argentina, 
largely in the north central part where 
the Gran Chaco area is the world’s chief 
source of quebracho extract. Total produc- 
tion of -this tanning agent obtained from 
quebracho logs was, in 1948, 162,722 tons, 
of which 144,504 tons were exported. Other 
forest products—hardwoods, dyewoods, 
lignum-vitae, red quebracho, medicinal 
gums and other tannins—are consumed 
locally for the most part. Argentina’s 
coastal waters abound in fish, but the 
sea food industry is so little organized that 
tons of fish are imported from Uruguay, 
Chile and Brazil. 


Austria (Republic) 


(Osterreich) 


Area: 34,062 square miles. 
Population (census 1939): 6,694,782. 
Density per square mile: 196.6. 


Allied Council: General Mark W. Clark (U. S. 
A.); Marshal of the Soviet Union Ivan S. Konev 
(U. S. S. R.); Lt. Gen. Sir Richard McCreery 
(United Kingdom); Lt. Gen. Emile-Marie Bethou- 
art (France). 


Principal cities (census 1939): Vienna, 1,920,- 
390 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 207,867 
(industrial center); Linz, 128,006 (Danube port); 
Innsbruck, 78,523 (Tirolean tourist conten 

Monetary unit: Schilling. 

Racial stock: Austrian. 

Language: German. 

Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, 3.11%; Jewish, 2.93%. 


HISTORY. The history of Austria before 
1918 is largely that of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Its origin was in the province of Ostmark, 
separated from Bavaria and given to Leo- 
pold of Babenberg (976 A. D.) by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Otto II. It was under the 
Babenbergs until 1246 when it passed to 
Ottokar of Bohemia who lost it to Rudolf 
of Hapsburg (1278). The Hapsburgs grad- 
ually added, through marriage and treaty, 
the Netherlands (1477), Bohemia, and 
Hungary (1526). A large part of Italy was 
won (1714), but Silesia was lost to Prussia 
during the rule of Maria Theresa (1740— 
80). Emperor Francis I laid down the Holy 
Roman crown in 1806 at the height of 
the Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria with 
her allies was finally victorious. Supremacy 
in Germany was lost through defeat by 
Prussia in the Seven Weeks War (1866). 
In 1867 the Dual Monarchy of Austria and 
Hungary was established, united in the 
person of the sovereign, Franz Josef I 


(1848-1916). 
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Following the defeat of the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies and the World War I armis- 
tice, the republic of Austria was estab- 
lished out of the German-speaking Aus- 
trian crownlands but was confined to its 
present borders by the Treaties of St. Ger- 
main (1919) and Trianon (1922). The years 
immediately following the war were a pe- 
riod of privation, dissension and riots with 
Austrian currency becoming worthless and 
the nation, bankrupt. In 1922 the League 
of Nations excused Austria from further 
war reparations payments for 20 years. This 
afforded some relief and a more stable goy- 
ernment was set up, although interparty 
political tension and financial crises con- 
tinued. Establishment of a fascist form of 
government by Engelbert Dollfuss, who be- 
came Chancellor (1932), was followed by 
an unsuccessful Socialist revolt (February 
1934) and an attempted Nazi coup d’etat, 
which failed although Dollfuss was killed. 
He was succeeded by another Clerical, Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, whose efforts to main- 
tain Austria’s independence ended (March 
12, 1938) with tHe bloodless occupation of 
Austria by German troops. Hitler pro- 
claimed the Anschluss of Germany and 
Austria the next day and Austria, now 
known as Ostmark, lost its political 
identity. 


Following the liberation of Vienna by 
the Red Army (April 18, 1945) a coalition 
(Socialist, Communist, Catholic Parties) 
government was established under the 
chancellorship of Dr. Karl Renner, a vet- 
eran Socialist. Elections held November 25, 
1945 resulted in victory for the People’s 
Party whose leader, Leopold Figl, became 
chancellor, Dr. Renner was elected presi- 
dent of the Second Austrian republic (De- 
cember 20, 1945). 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT. Aus- 
tria was occupied (1945) by the Soviet 
Union, the U. S., Britain, and France. An 
Allied Council was set up to establish the 
independent government pledged by the 
U.S,, U.S. S. R. and Britain at Moscow in 
November 19438. The country within its 
1937 frontiers was divided into four na- 
tional zones as was the city of Vienna. The 
Allied Council and the inter-Allied gov- 
erning authority of Vienna consisted of 
the ranking officers of the four partici- 
pating nations. By an agreement signed by 
the four powers June 28, 1946, the Coun- 
cil’s functions became supervisory rather 
than administrative, and the Austrian gov- 
ernment was given power to promulgate 
legislation and conclude foreign pacts 
(other than with the 4 powers), subject 
only to the unanimous disapproval of the 
Council. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine proy- 
inces, each of which has its own elected 
assembly for the control of regional affairs. 
The federal parliament consists of two 


houses—the Bundesrat whose members ar 
nominated by the provincial assemblies 
and the Nazionalrat whose 165 members | 
are chosen by national elections. The party | 
standing in the November 25, 1945 elections | 
was as follows: Catholic People’s party 84, | 
Socialist 76, Communist 5. The head of | 
state is the president of the republic, | 
elected by parliament in joint session for | 
a six-year term. The government is ad-| 
ministered by the chancellor and his) 
cabinet. . 


Austria has no military or naval forces. | 
The Austrian army was absorbed into the 
German Wehrmacht at the Anschluss and ~ 
lost its national identity. Allied occupa- — 
tional troops (June, 1946) numbered 245,-— 
000 (140,000 Soviet, 37,000 French, 24,000 — 
U. S., 24,000 British), but their numbers 
were to be gradually reduced. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
[Note: Definitive postwar statistics are for 
the most part unavailable. Pre-Anschluss 
(1937) statistics are the latest available.] , 


Agriculture employs over one-third of 
the population but the country is heavily 
dependent on imported foodstuffs. About — 
89.5 percent of the total area is classified 
as productive; of this area 40.9 percent is 
intensively cultivated as plowland, mead- 
owland gardens and vineyards. The amount 
under plow is relatively small, and mixed 
farming predominates. Rye is the leading 
cereal, followed by oats, wheat, barley — 
and maize. Other crops include hops, — 
grape, flax, fruits and tobacco. The vine, — 
absent only in Salzburg, Tyrol and Upper — 
Austria, reaches its finest quality in the © 
sheltered Rhine Valley and the warm ~ 
eastern valleys. Average annual wine pro=- 
duction (1931-42) was 23,500,000 gallons, 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1937 ~ 


Crop Metric tons 
Potatoes 3,612,000 
Sugar beets 1,008,000 
Rye 476,000 
Wheat 400,000 
Barley 288,000 
Oats 287,000 


Stock raising and dairy farming both in 
the Alpine pastures and the lowlands of Be 
the east were of increasing importance 
prior to World War II. In 1934 Austria had ~ 
2,348,600 cattle, 2,823,000 pigs, 263,400 — 
sheep and 261,400 horses. Austrian crop — 
production in 1945 was estimated to be 
sufficient to meet only 50 percent of her 
needs. 


Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
try but facilities have suffered from war _ 
damage and from reparation removals from 
former German-owned plants. Most im- 
portant are the metallurgical and engineer- 
ing industries. Styria is responsible for 
almost all the iron and steel production 


ortance. The textil 

r a number of finishing 
ther industries include leather, 
is and glass manufacture as well 
production of food and drink, which 
ely dependent upon imported ma- 


orts (1937) amounted to $136,000,000 
imports $162,000,000. The constantly 
avorable prewar balance was offset in 
by international loans and in part by 
sible exports such as tourist expendi- 
SS, income from foreign investments 
the large transit trade. 


he largest single export was timber and 
e leading import, live animals and 
icles of food and drink. 


he construction of railways and roads 
has been hampered by physical difficulties. 
ere are more than 4,000 miles of railway 
ine, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
ricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 

€ republic of Austria covers an area 
ut equal to that of Scotland and in- 
ludes much of the mountainous terri- 
tory of the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per- 
f ent of the.country is classified as moun- 
tainous). From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s 
western frontier, these ranges cross the 
‘country from west to east, merging on the 
‘north and northeast into the Danube Val- 
ley and the open Vienna basin. On the 
east and southeast, the ranges merge into 
she forested foothills overlooking the un- 
dulating countryland of western Hungary. 
he country contains much beautiful 
pony. including many snowfields, gla- 
ciers and snow-capped peaks. The principal 
river, the Danube, enters Austria in the 
‘northwest and crosses the northern part 
of the country. There are many beautiful 
lakes including the Achensee of the Tyrol 
which lies at a height of 3,000 feet. 


Variety is the keynote of the climate 
and climatic conditions vary considerably 
within small distances according to the 
nature of local topography. 


Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In the Eisenerz—Vordernberg 
Range (Styria) lies one of the largest Euro- 
pean deposits of iron ore. Copper is mined 
in Salzburg, Tyrol and Lower Austria, and 
lead and zinc at Bleiberg (Carinthia). 
Other minerals include bauxite, graphite, 
sulfur and manganese. Fuel resources com- 
prise small coal deposits in lower Austria 
ana large quantities of lignite, found 
everywhere except in Salzburg. Heavy sup- 
plies of coal and coke must be imported, 


e industry — 


the Soviet zone. 


MAJOR MINERALS, 1937 


Mineral — Metric tons any 
Lignite 3,242,000 
Iron ore 1,880,000 
Coal 230,000 
Lead 


8,700 


Austrian forests cover 38 percent of 1e 
total area and are an important national — 
asset. Prior to World War II, more t 
100,000 were directly emplo 


about 60 percent was available for export ’, 
or as the basis of the wood and paper in or 
dustries. eu i 


Belgium (Kingdom) 


(Royaume de Belgique— 
Koninkrijk Belgié) 


Area: 11,775 square miles. is 
Population (est. 1939): 8,396,276. ] 
Density per square mile: 713.1. 

Sovereign: King Leopold III. 

Regent: Prince Charles, brother of the King. 
Prime Minister: Camille Huysmans. 


Principal cities (est. 1939): Antwerp (Anvers), 
271,386 (port and commercial center); Bruxelles | 


(Brussels), 189,036 (capital); Gand (Ghent), 
Lb tes (textiles); Liége, 16,187 (iron and 
steel). 


Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 

Racial stock: Walloon; Flemish. 

Languages: French, Flemish. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. ‘ 


in 1914 and again in 1940, Belgium was 
crushed by German armies because its po- 
sition in the Low Country area made it a 
highway on the invasion route to France. 
Highly industrialized, a bit larger than 
Maryland, Belgium emerged from World 
War II in fair economic condition but, 
politically, the country suffered crisis after 
crisis in the struggle between conservatives 
and elements of the left. Bound up in this 
was the conflict between those who sup- 
ported King Leopold III and those who 
argued that the monarch had been at least 
afraid of the Nazis and perhaps even a 
collaborator during the German occupa- 
tion. 


CONQUERED BY CAESAR. Perhaps the 
first mention of the Belgians in history 
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came in 57 B. C. when they were conquered 
by Julius Caesar. In the Middle Ages the 
Belgian towns became wealthy and virtu- 
ally autonomous as great textile centers. 
Belgium became part of Burgundy in 1385; 
and later, part of the Spanish domains 
under Charles V. By the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, Belgium went to Austria, though 
retaining autonomy, and from 1792 to 1815 
it held the same status under France. 
Shoved into the Kingdom of the United 


Netherlands by the Congress of Vienna in 


1815, the Belgians revolted and proclaimed 
independence on Oct. 4, 1830, choosing 


‘as their sovereign Prince Leopold of Saxe- 


Coburg. He became King Leopold I, 1831 
to 1865. 


Recognized as independent and with a 
guaranteed neutrality by the Treaty of 
London in 1839, Belgium progressed peace- 
ably in the 19th Century under Leopold I, 
and his son, Leopold II, who reigned from 
1865 to 1909, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Albert I—1909-34. 


Despite heroic Belgian Army resistance 
under the personal leadership of Albert, 
the country was overrun by the Germans 
in 1914 and occupied throughout World 
War I. The peace settlement in 1919 gave 
Belgium the regions of Moresnet, Eupen 
and Malmedy, and a mandate over Ruanda- 
Urundi in Africa. Between the wars the 
country devoted itself to reconstruction 
and the quest for financial stability. 


LEOPOLD III. King Leopold III, who suc- 
ceeded his father in 1934, ordered the Bel- 
gians to surrender to the Nazis and was 
taken prisoner, himself, on May 28, 1940— 
eighteen days after the German attack on 
the Low Countries. From the point of view 
of Belgium alone, his action was regarded 
as perhaps sensible, but the abrupt demise 
of Belgian resistance hurt Allied strategy 
and contributed to the entrapment of the 
British at Dunkirk. The Pierlot cabinet 
escaped from the country and set up a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London. When that 
government returned to Belgium on Sept. 
7, 1944, King Leopold’s brother, Prince 
Charles, was elected Regent and the 
the Catholic premier, Hubert Pierlot, be- 
came head of a coalition government. He 
was succeeded in February, 1945 by Achille 
van Acker, a Socialist, whose principal 
problem aside from reconstruction was the 
status of Leopold. 


A Liberal-Socialist-Communist coalition 
opposed the return of Leopold from 
Switzerland, where he had gone to await 
the determination of his future. Among the 
accusations against him were that he let 
the Allies down by quick surrender in 1940, 
that he had refused to leave the country to 
lead a government-in-exile, that he had 
willingly accepted the protection and com- 
fort of the Nazis during occupation. 


~ Information Please Alm: 


wie % 
The Christian Socialists (Catholics) won 


a plurality in the elections of Feb. 17, 1946, 


but their pro-Leopold stand blocked for-— 


a 


mation of a cabinet. Paul-Henri Spaak — 


made two unsuccessful attempts to set up 
a cabinet, after which van Acker finally 
formed a government on March 31 without 
Catholic participation. 


On July 9, van 7% 


Acker lost on a vote of confidence and had 


to resign, Camille Huysmans, the seventy- 
five-year-old Mayor of Antwerp, managed 
on Aug. 2 to form a new cabinet but it was 
regarded as merely a stop-gap until the 
October communal elections. 


King Leopold III was born in 1901, son 
of King Albert I and Princess Elizabeth of 


Bavarie, and married Princess Astrid of ~ 


Sweden in 1926. They had three children: 
Josephine Charlotte, born in 1927; Prince 
Baudouin, 1930; and Prince Albert, 1934. 
Astrid was killed in 1935 in a motor crash 
in Switzerland and a year after, King Al- 
bert I was killed in a mountain-climbing 
fall near Namur. On Sept. 11, 1941, while 
he was a German prisoner, Leopold mar- 
ried a commoner, Marie Lilian Baels, 
daughter of a former cabinet member. She 
renounced the title of queen upon mar- 
riage, and became Princess de Rethy. Leo- 
pold’s brother, and regent, is Prince 


Charles, Count of Flanders, who was born 4 
in 1903. His sister is Marie-Jose, born in ~ 
1906, wife of former King Umberto II of ~ 


Italy. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- | 
tion, Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 


tary monarchy. The king’s authority is 
delegated to the ministers whom he ap- 
points and dismisses to conform with the 


parliamentary majority. The ministers who ~ 
constitute the cabinet must have the con=- — 


fidence of the parliament, consisting of a 
202-member chamber of deputies popularly 


elected, and a senate of varying strength ) 
(167 in 1946) elected both directly and in- 
directly. All members serve for four years © 


unless one or both houses are dissolved 
by the king, in which case new elections 


must be held in forty days. Belgium’s nine © 


provinces and 2,670 communes have crown- 


appointed Officials but retain considerable © 


autonomy with locally-elected councils. 


Judges are appointed for life. The high- 
est appellate court is the Cour de Cassation —~ 
at Brussels; there are three regional courts ~ 


of appeal. 


DEFENSE. Military service in 1939 was 


corapulsory; the initial training period was — 


1 year. The partially mobilized Belgian 
army in 1939 had 600,000 men and 242,000 
reserves; and the air force, 7,500 men and 


350 planes. Belgian units fought with the © 


British army, Royal Navy, and RAF during © 


World War II. The armed forces are under © 


the minister of national defense in peace- 
time; the king takes personal command in 
wartime. The navy, abolished in 1928, is 


ne Ww being refor 
force of 2 or 3 frigates, 8 minesweepers, 
-and 12 fast launches. 
EDUCATION. Education, free and uni- 
| Versal for children from six to fourteen, is 
| under state control in three divisions: 
| primary, intermediate and higher. Primary 
schools in 1938 numbered 8,712 with 955,- 
038 students; intermediate schools, 273 
with 86,279 students; universities 4 (offi- 
cial, Gand [Ghent] and Liége; unofficial, 
Bruxelles [Brussels] and Louvain) with 
10,776 students. There are also numerous 
Private (unofficial) schools, largely under 
Teligious auspices. 

RACIAL STOCK AND POPULATION. Flem- 
ish, a Germanic tongue, is spoken in the 
Provinces of west and east Flanders, Ant- 
Werp, Limbourg, and the northern half of 
Brabant, while French and its Walloon 
patois are spoken in the southern half of 
| the country. Both languages are now of- 
| ficial. The Belgian people are similarly 
| divided racially, and the problem of Flem- 
‘ish nationalism has always been an im- 
| portant one. Foreigners in 1938 were esti- 
/Mated at 339,799, mostly Dutch, French, 
| Polish and Italian. 

AGRICULTURE. Of Belgium’s approxi- 
mately 17,550,000 acres, about three-fifths 
Was under cultivation in 1938, with 32 
‘Percent of the cultivated area devoted to 
Cereals, 50 percent to forage, and 13 per- 
Cent to root crops. Principal crops in 1939 
In tons, were potatoes, 3,663,163; sugar 
beets, 1,840,069; grass (for hay), 962,859; 
Oats, 798,286; rye, 385,144; wheat, 384,703; 
Chicory, 194,115; and barley, 56,327. Beet 
Sugar production was 194,115 tons. Other 
€rops were fodder beets, root crops, flax 
and garden fruits. The pastoral industry, 
€specially dairy farming, also flourishes; 
the livestock census in 1941 showed 1,817,- 
965 cattle, 4,408,367 poultry, and 629,336 
Swine. Butter production in 1939 was 67,- 
240 short tons. Crop conditions in 1945 
were less favorable than for the past sev- 
eral years. Total crop production was 15 
percent to 20 percent below prewar levels, 
and livestock production was only 50 per- 
cent of prewar figures. 
MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in 
Europe, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves. Industry has not ad- 
vanced at the expense of agriculture. The 
Belgian economy is based on both. Accord- 
ing to the last industrial census, in 1930, 
there were 220,871 industrial establish- 
ments with 1,938,000 workers (almost 25 
percent of the population), lead by the 
metal industry, 21,817 plants and 356,246 
workers; the textile industry, 10,775 plants 
and 256,705 workers; and the building and 
construction industry, 37,218 establish- 
ments and 209,988 workers. Production of 
dig iron and ferroalloys in 1939 was 3,371,- 
36 tons and of steel, 3,421,539 short tons. 


ed, with a contemplated © 


Associated with iron and steel in a con- 
siderable engineering industry, shipbuild- 
ing in Antwerp, and machinery and railway 
stock in Bruxelles. The centuries-old tex- 
tile industry produces linen (Courtrai) ; — 
cotton (in the southeast); and artificial 
sik (19389 output: 6,504 tons). Antwerp, 
handling the output of mines in the Congo 
and Angola, rivals Amsterdam in diamond 
cutting. Other industrial pursuits are 
matches, glassware, brewing (1,274 brewer- 
ies in 1936), sugar beet refining, and food 
processing. 


TRADE. Exports in 1939, including Luxem- 
burg, totaled $3,636,616,000; imports, $3,- 
318,159,000. The major exports, by per- 
centage, were: textiles 11.1, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products 7.2, machinery 
5.3, precious stones 4.9, wrought: iron 4.7, 
wool 4.2, copper (crude) 4 and coal 3.8; the 
major customers (1938), also by percent- 
age, were: France 15.5, Britain 13.7, 
Germany 12.2, Netherlands 12 and the 
United States 6.6. The major imports 
(1939) by percentage, were: machinery 
5.3, wheat 5, precious stones 4.6, chemical 
and pharmaceutical products 4.6, copper 
4.5 and wool 4; the major suppliers (1938) 
also by percentage, were: France 14.4, Ger- 
many 11.2, United States 11, Netherlands 
9, and the Belgian Congo 8.13. There is a 
considerable transit trade to central 
Europe, passing chiefly through Antwerp. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Inland transportation 
facilities are highly developed. Railways in 
1938 with a mileage of 7,068 carried 95,- 
555,065 tons of cargo. Navigable waterways, 
totaling 998 mi. including the well-de- 
veloped canal system, carried 37,478,200 
tons, while the Antwerp River, including 
the Antwerp Canal, carried 9,922,145 tons. 
Before the war Belgium had the second 
largest river fleet on the Rhine. In 1938 
almost 25,000,000 tons of shipping entered 
the chief port, Antwerp. Highway mileage 
in 1938 totaled 6,560, mostly improved. 
The Belgian merchant fleet in 1939 totaled 
200 ships of 408,418 tons; wartime losses 
totaled 313,000 tons in compensation for 
which Belgium received 8 ships of 11,195 
tons from 689,286 tons of German shipping 
divided among the Allies. There were 
1,120,402 radio sets, 17 broadcasting sta- 
tions, and 430,000 telephones in 1939. 


FINANCE. Revenues in 1939 were $1,976,- 
655,340; expenditures, $2,223,671,956. The 
public debt on Mar. 31, 1945 was 196,382,- 
000,000 francs. Gold reserves in 1944 were 
$732,350,400. U. S. investments in 1989 
were $220,000,000. Under lend-lease Bel- 
gium was the only country in Europe to 
give far more than it received; $165,000,000 
of goods and services were supplied to the 
U.S. against $82,884,000 received. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
The northern third of Belgium is a plain 
extending eastward from the coast of the 
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ors; and some of the port ad- 
of Antwerp on the Scheldt River, 
fiset by the fact that approaches to 


terrain and proximity to the sea. 
tend, on the sea, has an average tem- 
ature of 49 degrees and annual rainfall 
5 inches, about like Chicago. Baraque 
hel, in the Ardennes heights, has aver- 
e temperature of 43 degrees and rainfall 
59.5 inches, and considerable snow in 
winter. 

he principal mineral is coal—1939 pro- 
ion, 32,900,348 tons. The Ardennes 
field, now approaching exhaustion, ex- 
southward into France. The Cam- 
field, comparatively new, lies in the 
‘theast. Iron ore, lead and zinc also 
» mined, principally in the Ardennes. 
igian mining, highly developed, employs 
nost 200,000 people. 

forests cover about 20 percent of Bel- 
m but their products are relatively un- 
nportant. Fishing is vital in the national 
momy. The 1938 catch totaled 43,139 
tons valued at $21,012,588. Sole, shellfish 
and cod were the leaders. 


BELGIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Country Area Population 
oan (sq. mi.) 

elgian Congo 902,274 10,538,000* 
Ruanda-Urundi 21,200 3,833, 8657 


#1942. 41943. 
BELGIAN CONGO (CONGO BELGE). 
Status: Colony. Capital: Leopoldville (pop- 
Ulation 1938: 35,946). Governor general: 
Pierre Ryckmans. Foreign trade (1943) : ex- 
ports, 4,609,725,000 francs; imports, 2,289,- 
475,000 francs. Agricultural products: cot- 
ton (1943: 47,399 tons); coffee (1942: 36,- 
376 tons); sugar (1943: 15,983 tons). Min- 
rails: coal (1948: 23,700,000 metric tons); 
sopper (1944: 163,300 metric tons); dia- 
monds, mainly industrial (1944: 7,540,000 
arats); gold (1943: 453,000 fine oz.); 
Nanganese ore (1943: 17,400 metric tons); 
ilver (1943: 3,250,000 fine oz.); tin (1944: 
5,400 metric tons); zine (1943: 40,870 
netric tons). Forest products (1943, in 
hort tons): palm oil, 110,230; palm kern- 
1s, 98,105; rubber, 13,228; gum-copal, 17,- 
37. Communications (1943): Railroads, 
053 mi., roads 55,307 mi., navigable water- 
vays 7,320 mi., internal air lines, about 
,000 mi. 

The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
ral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 


i 


q ~ 


th Sea off Belgium precludes — 


1885 had been recognized by the great 
ers aS personal sovereign and proprie re 
the Congo Free State, as it was then calle 
The area is now administered by a gove 
nor-general appointed by the king and 
sponsible to the cabinet minister for t 
colonies. The governor-general has nr 

stricted executive and legislative powers 
and the colony has no representative in- 


stitutions of its own. During World War 


RUANDA-URUNDI. Status: Mandate united 
administratively with the Belgian Congo. — 


Capital: Usumbura. Governor general: 
Pierre Ryckmans. Foreign trade (1943): 


exports, 228,728,000 francs; imports, 136,- — 


776,000 francs. Principal products: 


tin, 
coffee, gold, cotton, hides and pelts. *y 


The area, lying in east Africa, was as- 


signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 


League of Nations at the end of World War _ 7 


I, before which it was a portion of German 
East Africa. It is administered under the 
direction of the governor-general of the 
Belgian Congo by a vice governor-general. 
The mandate is largely mountainous with | 
livestock grazing the principal pursuit of 
the natives. There were in 1943 2,167 
Europeans and 1,597 Asiatics. 


Bolivia (Republic) 
(Republica Boliviana) 


Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 3,533,900. 

Density per square mile: 8.6. 

President: Tomas Bonje Gutierrez. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): La Paz, 310,000 
(de facto capital); Cochabamba, 60,000 (com- 
mercial center); Oruro, 50,000 (tin mines); 
Potosi, 40,000 (mining); Sucre, 30,000 (legal 
capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Racial stock (estimate 1940): Indian, 52.34%; 
Mixed, 27.5%; White, 13.08%; Negro, 0.22%; 
Unspecified, 6.85%. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Three and four hundred years ago, Bo- 
livia’s rich mines were the main source of 
Spain’s mineral wealth in South America, 
In World War II in modern times, Bolivian 
tin sent to the United States and Britain 
helped save the day for the United Nations 
after the Japanese overran the normal tin 
sources of Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. The fifth largest nation of South 
America, and one of the only two that is 
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landlocked, Bolivia presents a political his- 
tory that is outstandingly stormy even in 
a continent of traditional preference for 
bullet over ballot. Since 1825 it has had 
more than sixty revolutions, seventy presi- 
dents and eleven. constitutions, 


Part of the ancient Incan empire, Bolivia 
was conquered in 1533 by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
younger brother of Francisco Pizarro, 
nemesis of the Incans. Bolivia was called 


_ Upper Peru until 1825 when independence 


was won after the defeat of Spanish forces 
at Potosi by liberating Colombians under 
General Antonio José de Sucre, lieutenant 
of Simon Bolivar. The country was then 


named after Bolivar, and the capital was 


named Sucre. Today, though Sucre is still 
the legal capital, the actual capital is La 


' Paz. 


Harassed by political insecurity, Bolivia 
lost great slices of territory to three neigh- 
bor nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province was 
ceded to Brazil. And in 1935, at the end of 
a war with Paraguay, Bolivia gave up claim 
to nearly 100,000 square miles of the Gran 
Chaco, 


Stormy in politics, the period since 1934 
is typical of Bolivian political history. In 
that year Daniel Salamanca, the president, 
was overthrown by a clique under Luis 
Tejada Sarzano, vice president, who was 
toppled two years later by Colonel David 
Toro. Lieutenant Colonel German Busch 
sprang a coup in 1937 and seized the gov- 
ernment. When he committed suicide two 
years after that, he was succeeded in dis- 
regard of the constitution by Carlos Quin- 
tanilla, defense minister. General Enrique 
Penaranda, legally elected in March, 1940, 
succumbed in 1943 to the rightest revolu- 
tion headed by Major Gualberto Villarroel 
who then remained in office through politi- 
cal fraud, violence and terror. The end for 
him came on July 21, 1946, when he was 
killed in a bloody revolution of students 
and workers, who established a provisional 
government. No elected Bolivian president 
has ever served out his term. 


Under a 1938 constitution, Bolivia is a 
republic electing by popular vote a presi- 
dent every four years, a 27-member Senate 
every six years, and a 70-member Chamber 
of Deputies every four years. The president 
appoints the eleven members of his cabinet, 
also the officials of the eight departments 
and three territories. The Supreme Court 
judges, chosen by two-thirds vote of the 
two houses of Congress, select the district 
court judges. Today the Supreme Court 
is about the only government agency left 
in the original capital at Sucre, all other 
functions having been moved to La Paz. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at nine- 
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teen and service on reserve until fifty. The 
army is fixed by law at 15,000, and in 1939 
the reserves numbered 82,187. The air force 
is being re-organized and trained by Ameri- a 
can officers. In 1945 the armed forces na-= — 
tional budget share came to about 20 per- 
cent. Receipt of U. S. lend-lease milita 
goods in 1941-45 totaled $4,392,000. 


Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated. 
in 1945 at 80 percent, highest rate in all 
Latin America. A contributing factor is” 
the high rate of pure Indian population, — 
In 1942 enrollment at 1,766 primary schools ~ 
was 160,283, and at seventy-seven inter= 
mediate schools, 1,255. There are five uni= 
versities and several normal schools and 
educational centers for Indians. Ls 


Roman Catholicism is the state: religion, 
but there is complete freedom of worship. — 
The religious orders, never suppressed 
maintain several convents. Spanish is the ™ 
official language, but many Indian dialects © 
are spoken. The country is dominated by ~™ 
the 450,000 white descendants of the early — 
Spanish settlers. Broadly speaking, the 
whites are landowners and government 
Officials; the mestizos are tradesmen, 
skilled workers, and minor civil Officials; 
and the Indian majority, laborers. Recent 
government efforts to encourage immi-— 
gration have been generally unsuccessful, 
although small settlements of Czechs, Ger=— 
mans and others have been established inj 
the eastern territories. 


Landlocked Bolivia is a low alluvial _ 
plain in 60 percent of its area toward the 
east, drained by the Amazon and Plata 
river systems. The western part, enclosed 
by two chains of the Andes, is a great 
plateau measuring 500 by 80 miles at an” 
average altitude of 12,000 feet. More than 
80 percent of the population is found on™ 
the plateau, which also contains La Paz, 
the highest seat of government in the 
world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of Lake 
Ontario, is the highest big lake in the 
world, at an altitude of 12,507 feet. Islands 
in the lake hold ruins of the ancient = 
civilization. 


Bolivian climate ranges from the moll 
heat of the equatorial lowlands of the east 
to the Arctic cold of the snow- cape 
Andes. A dozen peaks 20,000 feet or higher 
lie all or partly in the country. be 

Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
From the mountain of Potosi alone an 
estimated $2,000,000,000 worth of silver 
has been dug since colonial times. Tin, ac= 
counting for 70 percent of exports, is by 
far the most important today, most of it 
coming from the plateau regions of Potosi. 
and Oruro. In World War II Bolivia stepped 
up production greatly, shipping out vast 
quantities of barrilla, an ore mechanically 
concentrated to yield 60 percent tin. In 


normal times, Bolivia is the world’s third 
tin producer. 
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89,300 metric tons; silver, 6,800,000 ounces; 
gold, 5,000 ounces; copper, 6,200 metric 
ons; lead, 9,000 metric tons; antimony, 
5,800 metric tons; tungsten concentrates, 
7,900 metric tons; and zinc, 18,300 tons. 
Southern Bolivia is rich in oil, as yet rela- 
tively unexploited. Production in 1944 was 
813,947 barrels. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), 
sobacco, and cotton. Cattle are raised in 
she more temperate regions of the east and 
south, sheep in La Paz and Cochabamba, 
2nd llamas, alpacas, and vicufias, impor- 
sant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them. 

e fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
nigher plateau, is also bred. 


| Manufacturing received considerable im- 
betus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
ia is in no way sufficient to supply the 
omestic demand. Almost three-fourths of 
the manufacturing is carried on in La Paz. 
Major manufactures in 1941 had a value 
bf $11,298,280, led by foodstuffs, beverages, 
ind textiles. 


Imports in 1943 were 146,130,745 bolivi- 
wos and exports, 283,155,361 bolivianos. 
The principal supplier was Argentina, fol- 
Owed by the United States and Peru. Ex- 
oorts consisted almost entirely of tin and 
other minerals. In 1942, 45 percent of tin 
vent to Britain and 55 percent to the 
United States, but before World War II 
Britain took most of the tin exports. Since 
Bolivia is landlocked, foreign trade must 
bass through free ports in Chile and river 
ports on the Amazon. 

From its lowland tropical forests, Bolivia 
‘ets rubber, quinine bark, almonds and 
Brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 
racho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
orts in 1942 totaled 1,486 tons. 


Railway mileage totals 1,867 miles, all 
n western Bolivia; the principal lines con- 
lect La Paz with the Chilean ports of Arica 
nd Antofagasta. Highway mileage in 1945 
vas 3,710, much of it unimproved. Airlines 
lay an important role in Bolivian trans- 
ortation: national airlines, including the 
loyd Aéreo Boliviano, covered 3,495 route 
liles in 1943, and Pan American Airways 
nks the country with the rest of the 
mericas. In the lowlands thousands of 
liles of navigable streams are the chief 
leans of transportation. Telephones in 
942 numbered 2,680. 

The 1945 budget totaled approximately 
25,040,000. The public debt in 1939 was 
132,757,552, mostly internal. American 
irect investments in 1940 were $26,829,000; 
ritish investments in 1944 were £4,420,817. 
evenue comes mainly from export duties 
o tin and other minerals. 


neral production for 1944 was: tin, 


Brazil (Republic) 
(Estado Unidos do Brasil) 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 45,300,000. 

Density per square mile: 13.8. 

President: Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 

Principal cities {census 1940): Rio de Janeiro 
1,781,567 ° (capital and chief port); Sao Paulo, 
1,318,539 (coffee growing center); Recife (Per- 
nambuco), 352,727 (seaport); Salvador (Bahia), 
294,253 (seaport); Pérto Alegre, 275,678 (sea- 
port); Campos, 225,443 (sugar); Belo Horizonte, 
211,650 (mining); Belém (Parad), 208,706 (port 
for Amazon shipping). 

Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 

Racial stock (est. 1939): White, 60%; Mixed, 
25%; Negro, 12%; Indian and Asiatic, 3%. 

Languages: Portuguese (official), Italian, Ger- 
man. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Brazil, the only South American nation 
deriving its culture and language from 
Portugal, is by far the largest country in 
South America, covering nearly half the 
continent. In the Western Hemisphere it is 
second in area only to Canada. In the 
world, it is smaller than Russia, China 
and Canada. It is the world leader in the 
production of coffee, and its Amazon River 
is the longest single stream in the world, 
rising in Peru, flowing through unexplored 
jungles and emptying into the Atlantic on 
Brazil’s populated and industrialized coast 
after a course of 3,900 miles. 


Brazil was discovered on May 38, 1500, 
by the Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. Portuguese colonization efforts be- 
gan in 1532 and Brazil became a royal 
colony in 1549. Discovery of gold in 1630, 
and later discovery of diamonds and sugar 
cane stimulated colonial progress. King 
John VI, of Portugal, fleeing Napoleon’s 
forces, set up his royal government in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808 and stayed there until 
he was drawn home by a revolution at- 
tempt in 1820. The Brazilians, after hold- 
ing the seat of Portuguese government, 
rebelled at resuming colonial status and 
deciared their independence in 1822 under 
Pedro I, second son of King John VI. 
Harassed by trouble with his parliament, 
Pedro I abdicated in 1831 in favor of his 
five-year-old son who became emperor in 
1840 as Pedro II. He proved to be an en- 
lightened and popular monarch whose 
reign was perhaps the most progressive in 
Brazilian history. 

PEDRO II TO VARGAS. Despite his good 
works, Pedro II was forced to abdicate in 
1889 following a military revolt, after 
which a republic was set up. In the 
next few years the country passed through 
a difficult period of re-adjustment, and 
until 1893 Brazil was under two military 
dictators—Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca 
and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. After a re- 
volt in 1893, Brazil was returned gradually 


to stability by a succession of five civilian 
presidents—Preudente de Moraes Barros, 
1894-98; Manuel Ferras de Campos Salles, 
1898-1902; Francisco de Paula Rodrigues 
Alves, 1902-06; Affonso Penna, 1906-09, 
who died in office; and Nilo Pecanha, 
1909-10. 


The president during World War I, Dr. 
Wencesllao Braz, cooperated closely with 
the Allies and declared war on Germany 
on Oct. 26, 1917. Reckless expenditure 
marked the term of Dr. Epitacio da Silva 
Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presidency of 
Dr. Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was be- 
deviled by financial difficulties and army 
dissension. His successor, Dr. Washington 
Luiz Pereira da Souza, 1926-30, ran into 
the world depression and was deposed in 
his last year by a revolutionary group 
headed by Dr. Getulio Vargas who took 
over as provisional president. 


Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
curtailed state’s rights and emphasized 
a nationalistic policy. In 1937 Vargas 
seized absolute powers, setting up another 
constitution extending his term indefi- 
nitely. In World War II, Brazil cooperated 
well with the United Nations. Allied air 
bases were set up in Brazil, Brazilian naval 
forces patroled the South Atlantic, and a 
Brazilian expeditionary force fought in 
Italy. 


The fear that Vargas would never make 
good on his promise for free elections led 
to his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 
transfer of his powers to Chief Justice 
Jose Linhares. In the subsequent elections, 
on Dec. 12, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
who was inaugurated as president on Jan. 
3, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT. Brazil is a federal union 
of twenty states, seven territories and one 
federal district. The legislature of forty- 
two senators and 286 representatives, pop- 
ularly elected on Dec. 2, 1945, took Office 
on Feb. 2 as a constituent assembly. Its 
first job was to adopt a new constitution 
and then’ it was to sit as a congress under 
the terms of that constitution. The presi- 
dent’s term was to be determined by the 
constitution. 


The twenty states, with popularly elected 
legislatures and governors, and with their 
own constitutions, have considerable au- 
tonomy, but during the Vargas regime they 
suffered from Federal intervention. An area 
of 200,000 square miles of borderland was 
taken away from several states on Oct. 1, 
1943, and set up as five territories. These 
areas were Amapa bordering the Guianas; 
Rio Branco bordering Venezuela, Guapore 
bordering Peru and Bolivia, Ponta Pora 
bordering Paraguay and Argentina, and 
Iguacu bordering Argentina. 


The other two territories are Acre on the 
-Bolivia-Peru border, and Fernando de No- 


ronha, 225 miles off the northeast coast 
from Cape Sao Roque. 


Area (Jan. 1 
State or territory (sq. mi.) 1945) ; 
North % 
Acre ‘(terr.) .«....9 2 57,153 88,700 
Amazonas: 2h. 5 .xcw.ltne 595,474 463,900 
Rio Branco (terr.) .... 97,438 15,100 | 
Parti? 25th eotae eke 470,752 1,017,200 
Amaps ((terr:)” <x saa 55,489 25,600 
Guaporé (terr.) ...... 96,986 /_ 
Northeast ‘ 
Maranhhos 2.5 o.oo 133,674 1 354,300) 
Piaul Wakes ees ae 94,819 900, cou 
CEALA AA ratieck aoe at = Woe 57,371 2,290,100 
Rio Grande do Norte. 20.236 844,100" 
Paraiba ose oo 41,591 1,561, 400° 
Pernambueo.. ..... >... .> 88,315 2,935, 600° 
Alagoas bose ssdinae 11,031 1,043, 600 
Fernando de Noronha 
(terrs) otek eee 7 1,200 
East : 
Serving ae.<5 seas en cers 8,321 595,000 
Bahia (Baia). ..n. 5. 204,393 4,292,900 
Minas’ Gerais i.c..n = 228,469 7,458,401 
Espirito Santo ........ 17,688 851,000 
Rio de Janeiro (state) 16,372 2,030,200 
Federal District ...... 451 1,941,700 


South 


ShouUPsuloy S25) o cw Ree 
Iguacu (terr.) 
Parana 
Santa Catarina 
Rio Grande do Sul ... 


Central-West 


Golam ees chasse eerie 
Mato Grosso 
Ponta Pora (terr.) 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves” 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World 
War II. The army is well equipped with 
modern U. S. lend-lease military goods. 
The air force, under a separate Ministry of 
Aviation since 1941, also expanded during 
World War II and its aviators fought in 
Italy. In December 1944 the air force took 
over full Allied responsibility for the ner 
defense of the South Atlantic. 


The navy on Dec. 31, 1945 had two old 
battleships of 20,000 tons each, two old 
light cruisers, twelve destroyers, four sub- 
marines, six corvettes, and some smaller 
craft. During World War II about thirty 
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warships were acquired, mostly from the 
United States, including sub-chasers, cor- 
vettes and destroyers. Naval dockyards are 
at Ilha das Cobras (Rio de Janeiro), Para, 
_ and Ladario de Matto Grosso (a river base). 
| EDUCATION. The educational system is 
& composite of federal centralization and 
state autonomy. Education is free and in 
Some states compulsory. It was estimated 
in 1944 that 3,710,000 students were at- 
tending 40,000 schools, of which 39,000 
were primary schools and the rest second- 
ary, vocational, and universities. All of the 
7 universities are state institutions except 
the federalized University of Brazil at Rio 
de Janeiro. Illiteracy in 1940 was officially 
'estimated at less than 50 percent. 
_RELIGION. The overwhelming majority of 
\the population is Roman Catholic, but re- 
ligious toleration has long prevailed. 

RACIAL STOCK. The racial character of 
the people varies considerably from section 
‘to section: whites predominate in the 
)southern states, Indians in the Amazon, 
/and Negroes in the central and northern 
/coastal states. From 1820 to 1937 there 
‘were 4,603,404 immigrants, of whom 32.6 
‘percent were Italian, 30.3 percent Portu- 
jguese, 12.9 percent Spanish, 4.9 percent 
‘German, 3.9 percent Japanese, and 2.5 per- 
scent Russian. Immigration is now limited 
‘by a quota system established in 1938, Of 
‘the whole population, 22 percent is urban, 
9 percent suburban, and 69 percent rural. 
AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis 
of Brazil’s economy, but of its 2,000,000,000 
jacres, only 4 percent is actually under 
cultivation, the rest being grazing, forest, 
Or economically valueless land. Brazil leads 
the world in production of coffee and 
castor beans, and ranks second in cacao. 
About 9,000,000 acres are devoted to the 
production of coffee. The 1944-45 crop was 
14,000,000 bags of 132 pounds each. The 
government controls its sale and destroys 
large stocks (77,330,547 bags from 1931 to 
1943) to maintain the price. The 1944-45 
cacao crop, grown largely in Bahia, was 
estimated at 1,850,000 bags. Sugar cane 
production in 1944 was 1,300,000 metric 
tons, sold locally or converted into alcohol. 
Almost 10 million acres are planted with 
sorn (1943-44: 200 million bushels), of 
which Brazil is the second largest producer 
n the Western Hemisphere. Other crops 
nclude tobacco (est. 1944: 100,000 metric 
ons); rice (est. 1944: 1,800,000 metric 
ons); cotton (1944: 2,675,000 bales), beans, 
nandioca, citrus, fruits, bananas, coconuts 
ind wheat. 

Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
ut the great centers of the industry are 
n the central and southern states. There 
vere in 1938 41,883,000 cattle, 23,543,000 
Wine, 14,167,000 sheep, 6,713,000 horses, 
nd 5,906,000 goats. 

[ANUFACTURING. Manufacturing is still 
rimarily for domestic consumption, but 
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industrialization is progressing rapidly.. 
There were in 1943 more than 100,000 fac- 
tories of all types employing about 1,500,- 
000 workers whose products were valued 
at over $1,600,000,000. The leading indus- 
trial products were foodstuffs, textiles, 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
metallurgical products, clothing, leather, 
glass and porcelain, Paper and rubber arti- 
cles. The most important is cotton weav- 
ing (1942 output: 159,809 tons of yarn and 
889,137 square yards of cloth). 


TRADE. Exports in 1943 aggregated 8,728,- 
569,000 cruzeiros and imports, 6,073,328,000 
cruzeiros. The chief customers were United 
States 52 percent, Britain 14 percent, and 
Argentina 9 percent, while the chief 
suppliers were United States 54 percent, 
Argentina 18 percent, and Britain 7 per- 
cent. Principal exports were coffee 32 
percent, textiles 12.6 percent, raw cotton 
4.7 percent, cacao 3.9 percent, rock crystal, 
processed meats, vegetable oils, carnauba 
Wax, and rubber. Coffee has declined in 
relative importance in recent years. Lead- 
ing imports include machinery, miscel- 
laneous manufactures, foodstuffs (largely 
Argentine wheat) and petroleum products. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north 
and south Brazil and especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication. 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
The merchant marine in 1939 was 305 
ships of 487,820 tons, many of them owned 
by the state-controlled Lloyd Brasiliero, 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian 
ships, but traffic on the Amazon is open 
to all ships. 

Railway mileage in 1945 totaled 21,750, 
mostly of one meter gauge and located 
south of Bahia. Railway development has 
been hampered by natural obstacles, espe- 
cially by coastal mountains, but extensive 
building is in process by the government, 
which owns 70 percent of the mileage, arid 
by private industry. Highways in Brazil 
total 37,280 miles, and common roads, 
about 124,000 miles. In 1944 seven air lines 
serving Brazil carried 116,195 passengers. 
The government air force operates mail 
schedules over domestic routes that are 
commercially unprofitable. Communication 
facilities included 38,754 miles of telegraph 
line in 1939, a 1941 total of sixty-three 
broadcasting stations and 500,000 radio 
sets, and 331,000 telephones in 1943. 
FINANCE. Recent statistics: estimated 1945 
revenue, 8,232,399,000 cruzeiros; estimated 
expenditure, 8,205,298,000; foreign debt as 
of June, 1944, 1,990,968,797 cruzeiros; 
American direct investments in 1944, $240,- 
000,000; British investments in 1944, 229,- 
147,252 pounds. The income tax is the 
government’s chief source of revenue. Dur- 
ing World War II, Brazil ranked fifth in 
the world in receiving U. S. lend-lease 
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goods. Its share totaled $319,494,000, al- 
- most three times as much as was received 


by all other Latin American nations com- 


bined. 


TOPOGRAPHY. The most populous of 
Latin American nations, Brazil covers 
about three-sevenths of the continent, ex- 
tends 2,965 miles north-south, 2,691 miles 
east-west, and borders every South Ameri- 
can state except Chile and Ecuador. Its 
area would blanket the United States, with 


nearly enough left over to make another 


Texas. Its state of Amazonas would make 


' nearly five Californias. Brazil has two prin- 


cipal physical divisions. The lowlands are 
made up of the heavily forested tropical 
river basin of the Amazon, the world’s 
largest drainage area; and the less heavily 
forested basin of the La Plata to the south. 
The highland is a vast plateau, 1,000 to 
3,000 feet high, traversed by several low 
mountain ranges, and extending almost 
from the seacoast to the Bolivian frontier 
and south to the plains of Rio Grande do 
Sul. The plateau is more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal plain, 
supports 90 percent of the population. In 
the extreme northeast are the relatively 
undeveloped Guiana highlands. Brazil’s 
8,642-mile coast line, twice the distance 
from Portland, Me., to Key West, Fla., is 
indented with many bays, nearly land- 
locked and making fine harbors. 


CLIMATE. Brazil is almost wholly in the 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
from sea combine to make climate varia- 
tion ranging from tropical to temperate. 
Manaos on the Amazon has average tem- 
perature of 80.9 degrees and annual rain- 
fall of 71.65 inches. The corresponding fig- 
ures for Rio de Janeire are 72.5 degrees 
and 44 inches. In much of the Amazon 
basin rainfall averages 80 inches; in a few 
areas, Over 100 inches. 

RIVERS. More than a third of Brazil is 
drained by the Amazon and its more than 
200 tributaries. The river, rising in the 
Peruvian Andes where it is called Rio 
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Maranon, is navigable for ocean venue shy 
to Iquitos, 2,300 miles upstream, and open 
for river boats drawing fourteen feet, for 
500 miles more. Southern Brazil is drained. 
by the La Plata system—the Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Parana Rivers. The most im- 
portant stream entirely within Brazil is the 
S4o Francisco, navigable for a thousand 
miles but broken near its mouth by the 
260-foot Paulo Affonso Falls, with esti- 
mated potential 1,000,000 horsepower. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil’s vast min-_ 
eral resources are among her least de-— 
veloped assets. The most important are 
coal (estimated reserves of 5,000 million 
tons; estimated 1944 production, 1,860,000 © 
metric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly 
in Minas Gerais (1943 output: 784,000 
metric tons). The Volta Redonda steel 
plant, established with the aid of a loan ~ 
from the U. S. Export-Import Bank, went 
into production in 1946 with an annual 
capacity of 350,000 tons of steel ingots. 
Other important minerals are Manganese ~ 
ore (1944: 147,000 metric tons); gold 
(1944: 178,000 oz.): diamonds (1943: 275,- 
000 carats); bauxite (1944: 5,000 metric 
tons); tungsten (1944: 2,200 metric tons) ; 
quartz crystals (1941: 1,980 tons); ura- 
nium; chrome ore; graphite, and titanium. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Over half of Bra- 
zil’s area is forested, but the extensive 
forest resources are relatively undeveloped. 
The largest single forest commodity is tim- 
ber, chiefly pine from the southern states, 
and the wax of the carnauba palm, used 
for insulation and phonograph records and — 
produced commercially only in Brazil” 
(1941 exports: 11,766 tons). Rubber pro- 
duction, mostly in the Amazon basin, was ~ 
estimated in 1945 at 50,000 metric tons, 
but it has not developed as extensively as ~ 
was once expected. Other forest products 
are Brazil nuts, yerba maté, medicinal ~ ’ 
plants, and vegetable oils. 


There are vast fishing banks and grounds - 
in the rivers and sea. The government=— 
owned fishing industry’s annual average ~ 
catch is 3,000,000 kilos. 


Western Hemisphere Census Planned for 1950 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


The greatest census project in history, consisting of the simultaneous enumeration of: 
the people of all the nations of the Western Hemisphere, is planned to be taken at the 
same time as the general census of the United States in 1950. The idea of a hemispheral © 
census was first proposed by Dr. Alberto Arco Parro, Chairman of the Inter-American” 
Institute’s Committee on Demographic Statistics. Dr. Parro’s proposal was that each of 
the 22 American nations plan a complete census for 1950; that in this census certain | 
standards be adopted by all the countries, thereby procuring inter-American compara-_ 
bility of data. This hemispheral census would embrace not only population, but agri= 
culture, including livestock and forest products; production, distribution, and utilization ia 
of crops; basic facts as to trade in food products, fibers, and other raw materials; nutri- ; 
tion, health, sanitation, shelter, standards of living, and teaching. The proposal was ap- 


proved by the American nations in the first Inter-American Demographic Coner i 
which met in Mexico City, October 1943. ne 7 a 
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Rulers of England f 


COLONY: a company of people, purposely or 
otherwise, transplanted from _ their 
mother country and remaining subject 
to the jurisdiction of the parent state. 


CROWN COLONY: a British Empire colony 
in which the crown retains some kind of 
control over legislation. 


DOMINION: an autonomous community 
within the British Empire, equal in 
status to any other dominion, but united 
by a common allegiance to the crown. 


PROTECTORATE: a relation of a superior 
authority assumed by one power, in 
which the former protects the latter 
from domestic or foreign disturbance or 
dictation, and shares in the management 
of its affairs. 


Name Born Ruled Name _ Born Ruled 
Anglo-Saxons House of York 
1 Alfred the Great 849 871-901 31 Edward IV 1441 1461-1483 — 
2 Edward the Elder 870 901-925 32 Edward V 1470 1483-1483 
3 Athelstan 895 925-940 33 Richard III 1452 1483-1485 — 
4 Edmund I 923  940- 946 s 
5 Edred 2  946- 955 abhi! Eps Pr 14864 
6 Edwy the Fair 939 955-958 34 Henry VII vist 
" Edgar 943 958-975 35 Henry VIII 1491 1509-15 i 
8 Edward the Martyr 961 975-979 36 Edward VI eT ee 
9 Ethelred the Unready 968 979-1016 37 Mary I pms 
10 Edmund Ironside 989 1016-1016 38 Elizabeth 5 . 
Danes House of Stuart ; 
39 James I 1566 1603-1625 — 
aie Carte S05 "10h to SP odo Cnaripe 1600 1625-1649 _ 
12 Harold I, Harefoot ? 1035-1040 
13 _Hardicanute 1019 1040-1042 Commonwealth ; 
Batons 41 Oliver Cromwell 1599 1653-1658 
42 Richard Cromwell 1626 1658-1659 
14 Edward the Confessor 1004 1042-1066 ; 
15 Harold II 1022 1066-1066 House of Stuarts Restored 
mF . 43 Charles II 1630 1660-1685 
ag Seo ae 44 James II 1633 1685-1688 — 
16 William the Conqueror 1027 1066-1087 45 William IIT 1651 , 
17 William Rufus 1056 1087-1100 Margit 1661 } 1689-1702 
18 Henry I 1068 1100-1135 46 Anne 1665 1702-1714 
19 Stephen 1105 1135-1154 
House of Hanover 
Plantagenets 47 George I 1660 1714-1727" 
20 Henry II 1133 1154-1189 48 George II 1683 1727-1760 
21 Richard, Lionhearted 1157 1189-1199 49 George III 1738 1760-1820 
22 John Lackland 1166 1199-1216 50 George IV 1762 1820-1830 © 
23 Henry III 1207 1216-1272 51 William IV 1765 1830-1837 
24 Edward I, Longshanks 1239 1272-1307 52 Victoria 1819 18387-1901 ~ 
25 Edward II 1284 1307-1327 
26 Edward III 1312 1327-1377 House of Saxe-Coburg 7 
27 Richard II 1366 1377-1399 53 Edward VII 1841 1901-1910 7 
House of Lancaster : House of Windsor 
28 Henry IV 1367 1899-1413 54 George V 1865 1910-1936 
29 Henry V 1387 1413-1422 55 Edward VIII 1894 1936-1936 
30 Henry VI 1421 1422-1461 56 George VI 1895 1936- 
Definitions 


MANDATE: an order or commission granteaa 
by the League of Nations (before its” 
defunction) as mandator to a member 
nation. 


SPHERE OF INFLUENCE: a territory witht 
which the political influence or the in-— 
terests of one nation are permitted b 
other nations to be more or less ex 
clusive. Also loosely used to denote re= 
gions more or less under the control of 
a nation but not constituting a formally 
recognized protectorate or suzerainty. 5 


SUZERAIN: a state that exercises political 
control over another state in relation to” 
which it is sovereign. ~ 


TRUSTEESHIP: administration by a member 
of the United Nations of an area not vee 
ready for self-government. 
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93,667 


; 20,339 
122 
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~ 967,500 6,370,041; 
11,716 290,000 
275,000 2'75,000 
205,000 
91,843 3,572,000* 
224,960 3,724,000** 
807 426,000** 
ia (including i 
ish Cam- 
372,674 21,040,720; 
290,320 1,381,829* 
36,829 2,184,000** 
126 4,831 
156 32,150* 
27,925 2,000,000 
ctorate 67,936 350,000 
uthern Rhodesia 150,333 1,579,000** 
uth-West Africa 317,725 321,0007 
6,705 160,000 
5,321,203 
3,898,333 
10,889 ,000** 
250,000 
70,619** 
202,588] 
33,925{ 
ish Guiana 364,694** 
itish Honduras 63,3909 
1ada 11,812,000** 
ulkland Islands 2,804**» 
umaica — 1,250,209** 


seward Islands 100,497 


iF 


| EUROPE 
‘ited Kingdom of Great Britain 
ts and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,991 square miles. 

Population (est. 1941): 47,755,000. 

Density per square mile: 508.1. 

Ruler: King George VI. 

Prime Minister: Clement R. Attlee. 

Principal cities (est. 1938): London (Greater), 
955,000 (capital); Glasgow*, 1,131,800 (sea- 
rt, shipbuilding); Birmingham, 1,041,000 (iron 
d steel); Liverpool, 827,400 (seaport); Man- 
ester, 732,90 (cotton textiles); Sheffield, 
0,000 (steel, cutlery); Leeds, 494,000 (whole- 
. clothing); Edinburgh, 475,500* (capital, 


93,667 48,162,000* |__ Labrador 
272,121*# 


New! dland | pie heen 
; 152,734 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 
Windward Islands 821 

(Grenada, Domin- 

ica, St. Vincent, 

St. Lucia) i 


Asia 
Aden 80 
Aden Protectorate 112,000 
Bahrein Islands 2138 
Borneo 

State of North 

Borneo 

Brunei 

Sarawak 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya 

Malayan Union 

Singapore and de- 

pendencies 
Palestine 


29,347 
2,226 
50,000 
261,610 
25,332 
3,572 

391 
1,581,410 


490,585 
16,824,000; 
6,197,000** 


388,997,955; 
50,680 4,697,289; 


282 
10,159 


TL, 79870 
1,676,071" Soe 


Oceania 


Australia 

Fiji Islands 

Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands 312 

Nauru 8 

New Guinea, Terri- 
tory of 

New Hebrides Con- 
dominium 

New Zealand 

Norfolk Island 

Papua 

Solomon Islands 

Tonga 

Western Samoa 


1940. 7Pop. 
Pop. 1944, 


7,306,637{ — 
240,641{ 


2,974,851 
7,055 


35,000 
3,000 
93,000 804,000** 
50,000 
1,655,794|| 
1,059 
338,822* 
95,000 
39,1917 


62,000** 
1941. 1942. **Pop. 


*Pop. t 
Pop. 1945. 


1943. 


Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Racial stock: English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish. 

Language: English. 

Religion: Protestant Episcopal 
Church). 


*Estimated 1940. 


HISTORY. The history of Britain is ob- 
scure until the Roman invasions of the 
1st century B. C. brought it in contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century A. D., the in- 
habitants were left weak and divided and 
they fell easy prey to the invading hordes 
of Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scan- 
dinavia and the Low Countries. Seven large 
kingdoms were established and the orig- 


(established 


inal Britons were forced into Wales and 
Scotland. It was not until the 11th century 
that the country became finally united 
under the Danish King Canute. Follow- 
ing the death of the Anglo-Saxon King, 
Edward the Confessor, a dispute as to the 
succession arose, and William, Duke of 
Normandy, invaded England, defeating the 
Saxon Harold at the battle of Hastings 
(1066). The Norman conquest was ac- 
companied by the introduction of Norman 
law and of feudalism. The reign of Henry 
II (1154-1189), the first of the Plantagenets, 
saw an increasing centralization of royal 
power at the expense of the nobles, but in 
1215 John (1199-1216) was forced to sign 
the Magna Charta—the basis of the Eng- 
lish constitution—which awarded the peo- 
ple and especially the nobles certain basic 
rights. Edward I (1272-1307) continued the 
conquest of Ireland, reduced Wales to sub- 
jection, and made some gains in Scotland. 
In 1314, however, English forces led by 
Edward II were ousted from Scotland at the 
battle of Bannockburn. The late 13th and 
the early 14th centuries saw the develop- 
ment of a separate House of Commons with 
tax-raising powers. Edward III’s claim to 
the throne of France led to the Hundred 
Years’ War (1338-1453) which ended with 
the loss of almost all the large English 
territory in France. The war caused great 
poverty and discontent in England which 
was increased by the Black Death, a plague 
which reduced the population by about 
one-third. The Wars of the Roses (1455-— 
1485), a struggle for the throne between 
the great barons of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, were ended by the victory 
of Henry Tudor at Bosworth Field (1485). 
His son Henry VIII (1509-1547) broke with 
the papacy and cut off England from the 
Roman Church when the Pope refused to 
allow him to divorce his first wife, Cath- 
erine of Aragon. Under Edward VI and 
Mary, the two extremes of religious fanat- 
icism were reached and it remained for 
Henry’s daughter, Elizabeth (1558-1603), to 
settle the Church of England on a moder- 
ate basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a 
fleet sent out by Catholic King Philip II 
of Spain, was defeated by the English and 
destroyed by a storm. 


Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-1625). 
The Stuart kings were neither popular, 
tactful, nor economical. Their failure to 
avoid large debts forced them either to de- 
pend on Parliament for grants of taxes or 
to raise money by illegal means. In 1642 
war broke out between Charles I and a large 
portion of the Parliament; Charles was de- 
feated and executed in 1649. The Puritan 
Commonwealth endured for ten years, but 
with the death in 1658 of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Lord Protector, the government fell to 
pieces and Charles II was restored in 1660. 
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The struggle between the King and Par- 
liament continued, but Charles II kne 

when to compromise. His brother James 
II (1685-1688) possessed none of this abil- 
ity and he was ousted by the Revolution 
of 1688 which confirmed the predominant 
position in the nation of Parliament. James’ 
daughter Mary and her husband William” 
of Orange now ruled jointly. The reign of 
Queen Anne (1702-1714) was marked by 
the victories over France of John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, at Blenheim, Ouden= 
arde, and Ramillies in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. England and Scotlan 
were joined together by the Act of Unio 
(1707). Upon the death of Anne (1714), 
the distant claims of the elector of Han-~ 
over were recognized and George I became 
King of England. 


The 18th century was a period of gradual 
growth and change. At home the unwilling- 
ness of the German kings to rule resulted 
in the formation by the King’s ministers” 
of a cabinet, headed by a prime minister 
which directed all public business. Abroad 
the constant wars with France resulted in 
the expansion of the British Empire all 
over the globe, and particularly in North 
America and India. This imperial growth 
was checked by the revolt of the American 
colonies (1776-83). The age-long struggle 
with France broke out again in 1793, and 
during the lengthy Napoleonic Wars, whi 
ended at Waterloo (1815) England was 
pitted at one time against almost all of 
Europe. . 

The Victorian era, named after Queen 
Victoria, who reigned from 1837 to 1901) 
saw the growth of a democratic system of 
government, which began with the Reform 
Bill of 1832. The two important wars im 
Victoria’s reign were the Crimean Wal 
against Russia (1853-56) and the Boer 
War (1899-1902). The latter was the result 
of England’s imperialist expansion in Sout 
Africa which was accompanied by enor- 
mous extension of her dominions through- 
out Africa. 3 


The reign of Edward VII (1901-1910) 
was marked by increasing uneasiness at 
home and abroad. Within four years after 
the accession of George V (1910), Engian 
entered World War I after Germany in- 
vaded Belgium whose neutrality she had 
guaranteed. The nation was led by coali- 
tion cabinets headed first by Herbert 
Asquith and then (Dec. 7, 1916) by the 
Welsh statesman, David Lloyd George. The 
years after the war were marked by quar- 
rels and strikes in industry which culmi- 
nated in a general strike that almost para: 
lyzed industry in 1926. The Labor (social: 
ist) ministry formed early in 1924 bj 
Ramsay Macdonald fell in October aftel 
the publication of the Zinoviev lette: 
which aroused fear of a “Red” peril ir 
Britain. In 1929 a second Labor govern: 
ment was formed but the world economit 
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qposed chiefly of Conservative members, 
iKing Edward VIII succeeded to the throne 
fin 1936 on his father’s death but abdicated 
eleven months later in favor of his brother, 
who became King George VI. 


‘The efforts of Neville Chamberlain to 
meet by peaceful means the rising tide of 
azism in Germany failed with the Ger- 
man invasion of Poland (Sept. 1, 1939), 
which was followed by England’s entry into 
World War II (Sept. 3, 1939). Serious 
Allied reverses in the spring of 1940 led 
Chamberlain’s resignation and the 
formation of another coalition war cabinet 
“~y Conservative leader Winston Churchill, 
who led England through most of World 
War II. Churchill resigned as the coalition 
eader shortly after V-E Day, but then 
formed a “caretaker” government which 
remained in office until after the Pparlia- 
mentary elections on July 5, 1945 in which 
she Labor party won an overwhelming 
victory. The Labor government formed by 
Glement R. Attlee after the official returns 
on July 26 embarked upon a socialistic 
program at home and fought to maintain 
she Empire’s position abroad. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF MAJOR 


SUBDIVISIONS, 
(Estimate of 1938) 

iubdivision Area Population 
mingland 50,870 39,050,780 
Vales 7,469 2,063,420 
scotland 29,794 5,040,000* 
Jorthern Ireland 5,238 1,295,000; 
#1940. 71939. 

GOVERNMENT 


SULER. King George VI, born December 
4, 1895, second son of King George V 
nd Queen Mary; succeeded to the throne 
n the abdication of his brother King 
dward VIII December 10, 1936; married 
pril 26, 1923 to Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
yon (born Aug. 4, 1900). Children: (1) 
rincess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, born 
pril 21, 1926 (heir presumptive); (2) 
rincess Margaret Rose, born August 21, 
930. The King’s living brothers are Prince 
dward Albert, Duke of Windsor (for- 
erly King Edward VIII), born June 23, 
394 and Prince Henry William, Duke of 
loucester, born March 31, 1900. 


ATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The United 
ingdom is a constitutional monarchy, 
ith a king and a parliament consisting of 
vO houses: the House of Lords consisting 
about 670 hereditary peers, 24 spiritual 
ers, 16 Scottish representative peers, a 
imber of Irish representative peers (va- 
Mcies are no longer filled), and a few life 
ers who have held high judicial office; 


and the House of Commons, numbering 640 
members, elected by practically universal 
suffrage. Supreme legislative power is vested 
in Parliament, which holds office for five 
years unless sooner dissolved. The execu- 
tive power of the Crown is exercised by 
the Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister. 
The latter, normally the head of the 
party commanding a majority in the House 
of Commons, is appointed by the sovereign 


with whose consent he in turn appoints — 


the rest of the ministry. All ministers must 
be members of one or the other houses of 
Parliament; they are individually and col- 
lectively responsible to crown, Prime Min- 
ister and Parliament. The Cabinet proposes 
bills and arranges the business of Parlia- 
ment but it depends entirely on the votes 
of confidence in the Commons. By an act 
passed in 1911 the lords cannot hold up 
“money” bills, but they can delay other 
bills for a period of two years. 

By the Act of Union (1707) the Scot- 
tish parliament was assimilated with that 
of England, and Scotland is now repre- 
sented in the Commons by 74 members. 
The Secretary of State for Scotland, a 
member of the Cabinet, is responsible for 
the administration of Scottish affairs. 


PARTY STANDING IN HOUSE 
OF COMMONS 
(Elections July 1945) 


Party Seats 

Labor 393 
Conservative 197 
Liberal National 13 
Liberal 11 
National 6 
Independent Labor 3 
Communist 2 
Commonwealth ik 
Independents 14 
640, 


Note: The votes received by each party 
in the July 1945 elections were as follows: 
Labor, 11,967,985; Conservative, 9,087,238: 
Liberal National, 759,884; Liberal, 2,227,400; 
Independent Labor, 46,679; Communist, 
102,780; Commonwealth, 110,634; Inde- 
pendents, 625,250. 


The members of the Cabinet are: 
Clement Richard Attlee (Prime Minister, 
First Lord of the Treasury), Herbert Stan- 
ley Morrison (Lord President of the Coun- 
cil), Ernest Bevin (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs), Arthur Greenwood (Lord 
Privy Seal), Edward Dalton (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), Sir Richard Stafford Cripps 
(President of the Board of Trade), Lord 
Jowitt (Lord Chancellor), Albert Victor 
Alexander (Minister of Defence), James 
Chuter Ede (Secretary of State for the 
Home Department), Viscount Addison 
(Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs) , 


’ 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence (Secretary of State 
for India and Burma), A. Creech Jones 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies), 
Capt. Frederick John Bellenger (Secretary 
of State for War),Philip Noel-Baker (Secre- 
“tary of State for Air), Joseph Westwood 
(Secretary of State for Scotland), George 
Alfred Isaacs (Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service), Emanuel Shinwell (Minis- 
ter of Fuel and Power), Ellen Wilkinson 
(Minister of Education), Aneurin Bevan 
(Minister of Health), and Thomas Williams 
(Minister of Agriculture). Several other 
ministers do not hold cabinet rank. 


LOCAL. England and Wales are divided 
into 62 administrative counties, including 
the county of London, and 83 county bor- 
oughs. The counties are administered by 
the justices and by popularly elected 
county councils. All incorporated towns are 
administered by a municipal corporation 
consisting of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses. Local government in Scotland is 
comparable to that in England and Wales. 


JUDICIARY. The ultimate court of appeal 
in the judicial system is the House of 
Lords, while the final court of appeal for 
Indian and certain of the Dominions is 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Below the House of Lords on the civil 
side is the High Court of Judicature, di- 
vided into two parts, the Court of Appeal, 
and the High Court of Justice which in 
turn has three divisions: (1) Chancery, (2) 
Kings Bench, (3) Probate, Divorce, and Ad- 
miralty. On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords (three allowed since 
1907) on the intervention of the Home 
Secretary who exercises the royal preroga- 
tive. Actually these superior courts hear 
only a small fraction of the cases, and most 
of the trials are held in a complicated sys- 
tem of inferior courts, exercising original 
jurisdiction, The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Chief Justice, Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
(law members of House of Lords) and Lord 
_Justices of Appeal are appointed by the 
Prime Minister; others, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 


DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May 1939, is still in effect al- 
though in mid-1946 it was contemplated 
that only 17 and 18 year olds would be 
called up during 1947 and 1948. The armed 
forces are comprised of three separate 
services—the Army, the Royal Navy, and 
the Royal Air Force. Coordination of these 
services through the appointment to the 
Cabinet of a Minister of Defence was pro- 
jected in a White Paper issued Oct. 5, 
1946. While the Prime Minister retains 
supreme responsibility for defense, the 
Defence Minister is to have coordinating 
and executive duties including (1) ap- 
portionment in broad outline of available 
=resources between the three services; (2) 
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settlement of questions of general ad- 
ministration on which a common policy 
for the three services is desirable; and (3) 
administration of inter-service organiza-— 
tions, notably Combined Operations and 
the Joint Intelligence Bureau. Service 
ministers are no longer Cabinet members 
but continue to be members of the De- 
fence Committee headed by the Prime 
Minister with the Defence Minister as 
deputy chairman; this committee is re= 
sponsible to the Cabinet both for the re-— 
view of current strategy and for coordinat- 
ing departmental action in preparation fo. 
war. The Chiefs of Staff Committee, ana- 
logous to the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
remains responsible for preparing strategic: 
appreciations and military plans and sub 
mitting them to the Defence Committee. —~ 

Budget estimates for the fiscal ye 
1946-47 follow: 


Estimate Strength’ 
Navy £255,075,000 492, 
Army 682,000,000 2,950,000 
Air 255,500,000 760,00 


*Maximum during period. 
Control of the land forces is exercised by 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Ad: 
jutant General and Quartermaster General 

The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsibl 
to Parliament. The fourteen other members 
include the First Sea Lord and Chief 
Naval Staff. The Royal Navy (Dec. 31, 
1945) included 13 battleships, 1 battle 
cruiser, 14 fleet aircraft carriers, 42 escort 
carriers, 63 cruisers, 300 destroyers and 1 
submarines. War losses totaled 3,282 ves: 
sels, including 3 battleships, 2 battle cruis-= 
ers, 5 fleet carriers, 23 cruisers, 134 de= 
stroyers and 77 submarines. a 

Control of the Royal Air Force is vest ~d 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was 
transferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. 

The total strength of the armed forces 
(Aug. 31, 1939) was 681,000. Between that 
date and June 30, 1945 another 5,215,000 
men were taken in. Of the total of 5,896, 
000, 923,000 served in the Royal Navy, 3,- 
788,000 in the Army and 1,185,000 in the 
Royal Air Force. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Forces added 619,000 to their 1939 strength 
of 21,000. = 


CASUALTIES OF WORLD WAR II 
Source: British Government White Paper 


June 6, 1946. 
Navy Army R.A.F. Total 
Killed 50,758 144,079 69,606 264,44 
Wounded 14,663 239,575 22,839 277,07 
Prisoner 7,401 152,076 18,115 172358 
Missing 820 33,771 6,736 41,32 
73,642 569,501 112,296 755,43 


a 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
EDUCATION. In 1937-38: elementary, Eng- 
and and Wales—departments under sep- 
sate head teachers, 29,988, scholars on 
egister 5,150,874; elementary, Scotland— 
chools 2,895, scholars 617,047; elementary, 
Worthern Ireland—schools 1,700, scholars 
91,862; secondary, England and Wales— 
rant-aided schools 1,398, scholars 470,003; 
ondary, Scotland—grant-aided schools 
2, scholars 156,645; secondary, Northern 
eland—grant-aided schools 75, scholars 
,057; Universities, students: England 41,- 
7 (full-time, 36,378); Wales 3,089 (full- 
me 2,970); Scotland, 10,384 (full-time, 
.841); Northern Ireland, 1,590 full-time 
dents. 


GRICULTURE. In spite of the rapid 
fowth of manufacturing and commerce, 
iculcre remains one of Britain’s chief 
dustries, employing well over 1,000,000 
persons. The area devoted to it in 1938 was 
bout four-fifths of the country’s land— 
Iver 45,334,000 acres out of a total area of 
46,200,000 acres. In 1945 land under the 
low amounted to 19.2 million acres; 
sermanent grassland, 11.8 million acres. In 
scotland over two-thirds of the land used 
or agriculture is uncultivated rough graz- 
ngs; while over two-thirds of the culti- 
sated area is arable land, in England and 
Vales three-fifths of the cultivated land 
s+ under permanent grass and only one- 
ixth of the total agriculture land is rough 
razings. The value of the agricultural out- 
ut of Great Britain was estimated in 1938 
tt from £270,000,000 to £280,000,000. Of this 
utput livestock and livestock products ac- 
ounted for the bulk—at least 70 percent. 
learly one-half the total wheat and barley 
creage is to be found in the ten eastern 
dunties of England, but the acreage of 
ats is fairly evenly distributed over the 
rhole country. 


HADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
1938 AND 1943 
(in 1,000 tons) 


Product 1938 1943 

Theat 2,040 3,855 
ats 1,176 3,419 
ye 12 106 
arley 883 1,834 
statoes 8,843 10,978 
eet sugar 333 605 
ool 55 42 


Livestock (1945) included 9,624,000 cat- 
e, 20,053,000 sheep, 2,152,000 pigs, 918,000 
ses (1944), and 62,296,000 poultry. Cat- 
= alone occupy a predominant position in 
‘itish agriculture, accounting for about 
| percent of the total farm output. Pro- 
iction of cheese (1938) was 48,500 tons, 
Itter 52,000 tons, beef and veal 757,000 
Ns, and mutton and lamb 283,000 tons. 


' Large quantities of foodstuffs normally 
are imported, but during World War II an 
extensive plowing-up campaign was inau- 
gurated with the result that by 1942 an 
extra 6,000,000 acres had been brought un- 
der cultivation. It was estimated that 
increased production in 1942 represented a 
saving of 5,000,000 tons of shipping space. 


INDUSTRY. Great Britain is second only 
to the United States among the industrial 
nations of the world. The most important 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
chinery, tools, bridges, locomotives and tin- 
plates; the industry is concentrated in the 
north and Midlands of England. Sheffield 
is the center of the steel industry, while 
the china industry is concentrated in the 
Midlands. The cotton industry is centered 
in Lancashire; Liverpool, Manchester, Old- 
ham, Preston, and Bolton are the main 
manufacturing towns. The wool industry, 
England’s oldest large trade, is located just 
east of the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford 
and Hull in Yorkshire. An important in- 
dustrial region is the central Lowlands of 
Scotland where woolens, silks, linens, cot- 
tons and lace; glass and paper; steel and 
pig iron are produced. Important ship- 
yards are located along the coast, and the 
United Kingdom normally launches over 
one-third of the world’s new merchant 
vessels each year. 

Pig iron production (1948) was 7,187,000 
tons, and steel ingots and castings 13,- 
031,000 tons, In 1937 there were 442 open 
hearth furnaces. The total output of fin- 
ished steel products (1938) was 17,491,400 
tons. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURES, 1935 


Number of 
Products workers* U. S. dollars 
Beverages, Food 
and Tobacco 520,649 3,253,535,437 


Building 249,439 416,285,365 
Chemical 194,011 953,684,404 
Clothing 535,886 877,990,809 


Engineering and 


Transportation 1,104,363 2,408,832,752 


Leather 50,533 168,425,848 
Metal 661,367 1,904,383,613 
Textile 1,054,860 2,186,041,041 
Wood and Paper 603,861 1,288,996,935 
Miscellaneous 182,619 449 083,309 
Total 5,157,587 13,907,259,513 


*In establishments employing 10 or more persons. 


TRADE. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its foreign 
trade. Overseas trade for 1938 and for the 
years 1941-44 is shown in the next table. 
Principal exports (1938) were machinery 
12.8 percent, iron and steel and manufac- 
tures 8.8 percent (2,111,000 tons), coal 7.9 
percent (39,524,000 tons), cotton cloth 6.8 
percent (145,000 tons), vehicles 4.3 per- 
cent, woolen and worsted cloth 3.3 percent, 
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electrical goods and apparatus 2.9 percent 
and cotton yarns and thread 2.8 percent. 
Leading imports included butter 5.5 per- 

cent (533,000 tons), raw wool 4.5 percent 
(441,000 tons), petroleum 4.4 percent (2,- 
635,552,000 gal.), wheat 4.2 percent (5,691,- 
000 tons), bacon 3.4 percent (385,000 tons), 
tea 3.3 percent, raw cotton 3.1 percent 
(603,000 tons) and beef (chilled and 
frozen) 2.6 percent (687,000 tons). Leading 
customers were Union of South Africa 8.4 
percent, Australia 8.1 percent, India 7.2 
percent, Canada 4.8 percent, Germany 4.6 
percent, United States 4.4 percent, Hire 4.3 
percent, and Argentina 4.1 percent. Lead- 
ing suppliers were United States 12.8 per- 
cent, Canada 8.6 percent, Australia 7.8 per- 
cent, India 5.4 percent, New Zealand 5.1 
percent, Argentina 4.2 percent, Denmark 
4.1 percent, and Germany 3.5 percent. Im- 
ports of foodstuffs, excluding those from 
Hire (1943) included wheat, 3,975,000 tons, 
oilseeds, oils and fats, 2,154,000 tons, meat 
(including bacon), 1,358,000 tons, sugar, 
1,458,000 tons and beverages and other 
foods 963,000 tons. Lend-lease aid received 
by the British Empire (1941-45) totaled 
$30,753,304,000. Lend-lease exports shipped 
to the United Kingdom (to Dec. 31, 1945) 
totaled $13,879,627,000 but many supplies 
shipped to other theaters were also for 
the United Kingdom account. 


Overseas Trade 
(in millions of dollars) 


1938 1941 1942 1943-1944 
Exports 1,895 1,657 1,090 938 1,038 
Imports 3,705 4,615* 4,015 4,965 5,265 
Re- 


exports 247.5 1048 185 246 29.8 
“Including munitions. 
OVERSEAS TRADE, 1945 
(in £000) 
Class Exports Imports 
Total 393,378 1,051,746 
Food, drink and 
tobacco 55,775 460,875 
Raw materials 15,021 280,037 
Articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured 301,409 290,819 
Animals not for food 740 3,932 
Parcel Post 20,483 16,083 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant marine 
(July 1, 1939) excluding vessels under 100 
tons, totaled 17,964,158 gross tons. Losses 
during World War II totaled about 10,- 
870,000 tons. On June 30, 1946 412 mer- 
chant vessels of 1,764,943 gross tons were 
under construction in the United Kingdom. 
Prior to World War II the British mer- 
chant marine carried two-fifths of the 
world’s seaborne commerce. Construction 
during World War II aggregated 6,900,000 
gross tons, a total second to the U. &. 
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Under the Railways Act, 1921, the re 
ways of Great Britain are grouped in 
four systems—London, Midland and Scot- 
tish (6,940 miles), London and North-East- 
ern (6,380 miles), Great Western (3, 93 
miles) and Southern (2,185 miles); total, 
19,299 miles. In 1943 297.2 million tons of 
freight were carried; total receipts were 
£394,360,000. Roads (Mar. 31, 1938): Eng- 
land and Wales (class I) 20,627 miles; 
(class II) 13,070 miles; Scotland (class I) 
6,632 miles; (class II) 3,967 miles; Northern 
Ireland (class I) 1,273 miles; (class I1) 
1,933 miles. During 1943 British Overseas 
Airways planes flew 12,481,485 miles, carry: 
ing 65,667 passengers, 1,271 tons of mail 
and 3,975 tons of freight. In addition, six 
companies in Great Britain flew 1,572,485 
miles, carrying 64,660 passengers and 1,530, 
696 tons of mail and freight. In 1944 there 
were 9,609,503 wireless receiving set licenses 
and in 1939, 3,235,500 telephones. Cars 
totaled 1,944,394 in 1938. 


FINANCE. Revenue (est. 1946-47) £3,161,- 
300,000. Expenditure (est. 1946-47) £3,886,- 
917,000. Revenue (actual 1945-46) £3,284,- 
450,253. Expenditure (actual 1945-46) 
£5,484,333,461. National debt (March 31 
1945) £22,398,100,000. One of the key points 
in the Labour party program was the na- 
tionalization of the Bank of England which 
was effected March 1, 1946. 


Estimated Revenue and 
Expenditure, 1946—47 


ESTIMATED REVENUE 1946-47 


£ £ 

Income Tax 1,111,000,000 
Surtax 80,000,000 
Estate Duties 140,000,000 
Stamps 29,000,000 
National Defense 

Contribution 

and Excess 

Profits Tax 325,000,000 
Other Inland 

Revenue Duties 1,000,000 

Total Inland 

Revenue 1,686,000,000° 

Customs 595,000,000 
Excise 592,000,000 

Total Customs ‘ 

and Excise 1,187,000,0C0° 

Motor Vehicle : 

Duties 45,000,000_ 
Sale Surplus War 

Stores 


150,000,000 
Surplus Receipts 
from Certain 
Trading Services 
Wireless Licenses 
Crown Lands ° 
Receipts from 


50,000,000 _ 
5,300,000. 
1,000,000 


Sundry Loans 15,000,000. 
Miscellaneous 22,000,00 
Total 


3,161,300,000. 
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£ 
nterest and Management of 
National Debt 490,000,000 
yments to N. Ireland Ex- : 
20,000,000 
tional Land Fund 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous Consolidated 
Fund Services 8,000,000 
Total 568,000,000 
supply Services 
: Army 675,012,000 
Defense 2 Navy 243,371,000 
4 Air 252,380,000 
i: 1,170,763,000 
ij Army 6,988,000 
| Pensions ¢ Navy 11,704,000 
Air 3,120,000 
I} 21,812,000 
Civil 
: Central Government and 
Finance 11,277,000 
Foreign and Imperial 76,400,000 
Home Department, Law 
and Justice 29,898,000 
Education and Broad- 
casting 138,888,000 
Health Housing, Town 
Planning, Labour and 
National Insurance 345,575,000 
Trade, Industry and 
Transport 147,382,000 
Works Stationery, etc. 83,015,000 
Pensions 107,433,000 
Contributions to Local 
Revenues 65,265,000 
Supply, Food and Mis- 
cellaneous 1,085,616,000 


2,090,749,000 


Ost Office (excess over 


revenue) 10,520,000 
ax Collection—Customs 

and Excise and Internal 

Revenue votes 25,073,000 


3,318,917,000 


Total Expenditure 3,886,917,000 


NATURAL FEATURES 


OPOGRAPHY. The United Kingdom, con- 
sting of England, Wales, Scotland and 
orthern Ireland, has an area only about 
le-third of that of the state of Texas. 
igland in the southeast part of the 
"itish Isles is separated from Scotland on 
e north by the granite Cheviot Hills; 
om them the Pennine chain of uplands 
tends south through the center of Eng- 
nd, reaching its highest point in the Lake 
strict in the northwest. To the west along 
e border of Wales—a land of steep hills 
d valleys—are the Cambrian Mountains 
lile the Cotswolds, a range of hills in 
oucestershire, extend into the surround- 


ing shires. The remainder of England is 
plain land, though not. necessarily flat, 
with the rocky sand-topped moors in the 
southwest, the rolling downs in the south 
and southeast and the reclaimed marshes 
of the low-lying Fens in the east central 
districts. Scotland is divided into three 
physical regions—the Highlands, the cen- 
tral lowlands containing two-thirds of the 
population and the southern Uplands. The 
western Highland coast is intersected 
throughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 
fjords. Scotland also comprises the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and other islands off 
the west coast and the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands off the north coast. The arms 
of the sea are so numerous and in several 
cases penetrate so far inland that few 
places in Scotland are more than 40 miles 
from the sea. 


HYDROGRAPHY. In addition to the nu- 
merous inlets and bays of the coast, Eng- 
land has a group of lakes in the northwest 
which includes Windermere, Coniston, Der- 
wentwater, Ullswater, and Grasmere. Im- 
portant rivers flowing into the North Sea 
are the Thames, Tees, Tyne and the 
Humber, which is the estuary of the Trent 
and Ouse Rivers. On the west are the Sev- 
ern and the Wye, which empty into the 
Bristol Channel and are navigable, as are 
the Mersey and Ribbe. The Conway River in 
northern Wales is also navigable. Scotland 
has numerous picturesque lochs or lakes. 
Its most important river is the Clyde. 


CLIMATE. England lies in the same lati- 
tude as Labrador across the Atlantic to the 
west and the Baltic countries to the east, 
but the climate is tempered by the westerly 
winds which blow from off the warm Gulf 
Stream. Excessive summer heat is also 
tempered by the sea-blowing winds. Rain- 
fall is abundant throughout the year vary- 
ing from over 35 inches in the west to less 
than 25 inches in the Thames area; during 
November and March fogs blow in off the 
sea. 


MINERALS. Great Britain’s most impor- 
tant mineral resource is coal which was 
responsible to a large extent for British 
industrial supremacy during the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. Reserves have been 
variously estimated at from 150,000 million 
to 200,000 million tons. Exports from the 
227,002,000 tons produced in 1938 totaled 
49,630,000 tons. The average number of 
persons employed in coal mining (1943) 
exclusive of clerks was 707,800. 


Most of British iron ore is produced in 
England especially in Cumberland, Lan- 
cashire, and Staffordshire. Tin ore and cop- 
per are obtained almost exclusively from 
Cornwall while lead comes mainly from 
Flint, Durham, and Derbyshire. Zine occurs 
mainly in North Wales, the north of Eng- 
land, the Isle of Man and the county of 
Dumfries. The whole British supply of 
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china clay (Kaolin)—of great importance 
in the ceramic, papermaking, bleaching, 
and chemical industries—comes from 
Cornwall. Petroleum production is negli- 
gible, but oil shale exists in large quanti- 
ties. In 1938 output of shale was 1,551,000 
tons. About 33,000,000 gallons of crude oil 
and crude naphtha and 25,200 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia were produced. 


MAJOR MINERALS, 1944 


Mineral Metric tons* 
Coal 188,400,000 
Iron ore 18,660,000; 

‘Tin 25,000 
Aluminum 36,000 
Zine (smelter) 60,000F 


*Approximate. 71943. $1940. 


The most important potential sources of 
water power are in the highlands of Scot- 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec- 
tricity generated in 1943 amounted to 
36,942 million units. Gas manufactured 
(millions of cubic feet) in 1943 included 


, coal gas 208,434. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of tim- 
ber cutting and clearing have denuded the 
country of the original forests. Woodland 
of all types approximates 3,000,000 acres, 
and barely 40 percent of Britain’s surface is 
covered with timber. Consequently she is 
heavily dependent on imported timber. Im- 
ports (1939) were valued at £37,128,694. 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring which represents about 70 percent 
of the total (4,381,587 hundredweight val- 
ued at £3,870,262 in 1938). Fishing vessels 
on the register (1938) numbered 11,552 
with a net tonnage of 245,404. Britain’s 
eanned fish industry is peculiar as Britain 
imports the great bulk of the canned fish 
which is consumed and exports most of 
which is actually canned in Britain— 
herring. The principal grounds frequented 
by British fishermen are the North Sea, 
Iceland, Faroes, south of Ireland, west of 
Scotland, west of Ireland, Irish Sea and 
English Channel. The catch in 1938 (ex- 
cluding shellfish, whales and whale oil) 
totaled 1,174,811 tons valued at $78,715,233. 
The catch of wet fish only (1943) 
amounted to 345,000 tons. 


GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. 
Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Thomas R. Eastwood. 


Gibraltar, at the south end of the 
Iberian Peninsula, is a rocky promontory 
commanding the entrance to the Mediter- 
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ranean. Aside from its strategic impor- 
tance, it is also a free port, naval base 
and coaling station. It was captured by 
the Arabs crossing over from Africa into 
Spain in 711 A. D. In the 15th century 
it passed to the Moorish ruler of Granada 
and later became Spanish. It was captured 
by an Anglo-Dutch force during the War 
of the Spanish Succession in 1704 and 
passed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. Most of the inhabitants are of 
Spanish, Italian, and Maltese descent. 
There are no important industries. ; 


MALTA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Valetta (pop. 1931: 22,883). 
: Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Edmond C. A. Schrei- 
er. f 


Foreign trade (1938): exports, $3,375,000 
(17 percent to Britain); imports, $18,920,000 
(27.9 percent from Britain); chief exports, 
tatoes 16.9 percent, onions 3.7 percent. 


Agricultural products: potatoes, 
cereals, fruits. 

The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and western Mediterranean, 
The inhabited islands are Malta (91 square 
miles), Gozo (26 square miles), and Co 
mino (1 square mile). The Order of 
Knights of St. John (Malta), who obtained 
the islands from Charles V in 1530, reached 
their highest fame when they withstood 
an attack by superior Turkish forces ir 
1565. Napoleon seized the island in 1798, 
but the French forces were ousted by 
British troops in 1799, and British rule 
was confirmed by the treaty of Paris 
(1814). The principal importance of Malta. 
is its strategic location as a naval base; 
it was heavily attacked by German and 
Italian aircraft during World War II. Most 
of the population are Maltese speaking 
the Maltese language, a tongue akin to 
Syriac and Arabic. The islands are densely 
populated (2202.2 per square mile) and 
are heavily dependent on imports of food= 
stuffs, although the soil is fertile and agri- 
culture is a leading industry. 
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AFRICA 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN (See EGYPT). 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 


Under this heading are the British pro 
tectorates in the south of Africa—Basuto-_ 
land, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland—which : 
are not part of the Union of South Africa, 
The territories are administered by a High 
Commissioner responsible to the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions in the Briti 
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_ BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Maseru (population 3,000). 

sresident Commissioner: Lt. Col. C. N. Arden 
e. 


Foreign trade (1942): exports, $4,163,000; 
orts, $1,851,785; chief Scere wool, mo- 
r. 
Agricultural products: 
ons), wheat, sorghum, 


corn (1938: 75,680 


Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
ithin the Union of South Africa bounded 
7 the Orange Free State, the Cape Prov- 
nee and Natal. Its altitude varies from 
5,000 to 11,000 feet. It was constituted a 
lative state under British protection by a 
wreaty signed with the native chief Moshesh 
mn 1843. It was annexed to Cape Colony in 
_871 but on Mar. 13, 1884, was restored to 
direct control by the Crown. The resident 
eommissioner is advised by a council of 
(00, 95 of whom are nominated by the 
lative chiefs who administer the affairs of 
heir respective tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
irely to the lowland strip in the west; 
the white populaton (1,434 in 1936) con- 
ists solely of officials, missionaries, traders 
ind a few labor agents for employees in 
wine Union. About 100,000 natives are regu- 
arily employed in the Union. Sheep rais- 
hg is highly developed; in 1940 there were 
597,887 sheep and, exports of wool in 
943 were about 3,600 tons. Land is the 
common property of the nation held in 
rust by the chiefs. There are no Euro- 
Jean farmers. Trade, carried on by licensed 
raders, is confined to the exchange of 
lative products for native requirements 
uch as clothing, ploughs and tinware. 


BECHUANALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mafeking, in Cape Province. 

Resident Commissioner: A. D. Forsyth Thomp-< 
on. 


Foreign trade: (1942): exports, $1,657,100; 
mports, $2,100,800; chief export, gold. 
Agricultural products: hides and skins, cattle, 
utter, millet and maize. 

Mineral: Gold (1940: 18,015 ounces). 


Bechuanaland lies in south central 
\frica, bounded on the south and south- 
ast by the Union of South Africa, on the 
vest by South-West Africa, on the north 
y Angola, and on the northeast by South- 
rn Rhodesia. Its average elevation is 3,300 
eet and the greater part is gently undu- 
ating. The area was placed under British 
rotection on Sept. 30, 1885 to prevent 
urther Boer encroachment and has since 
emained a British protectorate. The form 
f government is similar to that of Basuto- 
und. The territory is administered from 
fafeking, across the southern frontier in 
ape Province. 

Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
here were 1,899 Europeans in 1936, a few 
f whom are farmers. The country is es- 
entially pastoral with cattle raising and 


dairy farming the chief industries. Some 
gold is mined in the Tati. district near 
Francistown. Silver and copper also are 
mined. 


Timber for use as fuel and pit props is 
also produced. Wild animals are numerous, 
and considerable trapping for skins is car- 
ried on. Railway mileage is 386 and high- 
ways, 2,048. 


GAMBIA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 
Capital: Bathurst (population 1931: 14,370). 
Governor: Sir Hilary P. R. Blood. 

Foreign trade (1943): exports, $828,600; im- 


ports, $5,004,500; chief exports, groundnuts 
(over 70 percent). 


Agricultural products: groundnuts, hides and 
skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. 


Gambia, the smallest of the British West 
African dependencies, is a stretch of land 
200 miles long on both sides of the lower 
Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides 
by French West Africa. During the 17th 
century it was settled by various com- 
panies of English merchants, but the slave 
trade was its chief financial support until 
abolition of slavery in 1807. Trade on the 
river was assigned to England in 1783 by 
the Treaty of Versailles and Gambia be- 
came a crown colony in 1843. Except for 
the island of St. Mary on which the capital 
stands, the whole area is administered as 
a@ protectorate. 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or 
negroids, are predominantly Mohamme- 
dan. The principal economic activity is the 
cultivation of groundnuts. Internal trans- 
portation is by steamer and launch. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold Coast, 
23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 24,379 square 
miles), protectorate (Northern Territories, 30,- 
486 square miles) and mandate (Togoland, 13,- 
041 square miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 1937: 72,977). 

Governor: Sir Alan Burns. 

Foreign trade (1942): exports, $49,166,000; 
imports, $34,658,000; chief exports, gold, cacao. 

Agricultural products: Cacao (1942: 231,770 
teach: copra, palm kernels. 

Minerals: gold, 1,181,333 ounces 
manganese, 565,000 tons (1944); silver. 


(1941); 


Early a center of the slaving trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles became a British possession in 
1870. Ashanti in the interior became a pro- 
tectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 1901. 
The Northern Territories to the north of 
Ashanti became a protectorate in 1901. The 
area is administered by a governor with 
an Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council with some elected members. 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories are 
administered by Chief Commissioners re- 
sponsible to the governor. 

The natives are all Negroes. There are 
about 3,100 non-Africans. The principal 
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native industry is the cultivation of cacao 
in the production of which the colony 
leads the world. In 1939 there were 500 
miles of railway, and 6,337 miles of high- 
way. 


KENYA—Status: Colony and protectorate. 

Capital: Nairobi (population 65,000). 

Governor: Sir P. E. Mitchell. 

Foreign trade (1943): exports, $17,020,000; 
imports, $44,490,000; chief exports, coffee, tea. 


Agricultural products: coffee, 19,841 tons 
(1939), tea, pyrethrum, sugar cane, sisal, corn, 
cotton, hides and skins. 

Minerals: Gold, 77,444 ounces (1939), sodium 
carbonate, silver, salt. 


Forest products: wattle bark and extract, tim- 
ber. 


Kenya Colony and Protectorate extends 
along the Indian Ocean between Ethiopia 
and Tanganyika and westward to Lake Vic- 
-toria and Uganda. Formerly known as the 
East Africa Protectorate, it was held under 
@ concession from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
by the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany from 1887 to 1905. It became a crown 
colony in 1920, the coastal strip leased 
from the sultan of Zanzibar becoming a 
protectorate. 


The colony is predominantly agricul- 
tural and a large area is cultivated by 
Europeans. The country ranges in altitude 
from sea level to over 9,000 ft.; hence, the 
cultivation of tropical, subtropical and 
temperate crops is possible. Non-natives 
(1943) included 30,765 Buropeans, 17,640 
Arabs and 55,795 Asiatics (mostly British 
Indians). Railway mileage in 1938 was 
1,500, and highway mileage, 11,435. 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Port Louis (population 60,000). 

Governor: Sir Henry MacKenzie-Kennedy. 

Foreign trade (1942): exports, $13,030,000; 
imports, $11,560,000; chief export, sugar. 


. Agricultural products: sugar, 354,246 tons 
(1940), copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
voleanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
50 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French who had settled 
it in 1715 and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris (1814). The 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and a Council of Government of. 27, 
members, ten of whom are elected. 


With almost 600 persons per square mile 
the island is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated regions in the world. The popula- 
tion has a large white element, chiefly 
French and British, but British Indians 
are predominant (268,649 in 1931). There 
are many half-castes. The leading industry 
is sugar cultivation. Railway mileage is 154 
and highways, 700. 


NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protectora 


Area: 372,674 square miles (including Camer- 
oons mandate). : y 


Population (est. 1943): 21,329,328. 
Density per square mile: 57.2. 
Governor: Sir Arthur Frederick Richards. 


Principal cities (est. 1939): Ibadan, 318,320 
(native metropolis); Lagos, 167,000 (capital); 
Kano, 80,634 (textiles, leather goods, cattle). a 


Monetary unit: British pound. 


Racial stock: Native, except about 
European. 


Languages: Native tongues, Arabic, English. 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Christian. 


-01% 


Nigeria, an area twice the size of Cali 
fornia, situated on the west African coas 
on the Gulf of Guinea, was visited by 
European traders and explorers in the 16th 
century. By the end of the 18th century, 
British operators had a virtual monopoly 
in the area. Between 1879 and 1914, a® 
series of private colonial developments by 
the British and also re-organizations of the 
Crown’s interest in the region resulted in 
the formation of Nigeria as it exists today. 
During World War I, native troops of the 
West African Frontier Force joined with 
French soldiers to defeat the German gar-— 
risen in the Cameroons. After the war, 
the Treaty of Versailles made a mandate 
of the Cameroons, which is a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border. Today the 
Cameroons is attached to Nigeria for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 


The governor. of Nigeria, named by | 
the British Crown, heads the administra- 
tion of the colony which divides into four } 
sections, each composed of several prov-— 
inces. A chief commissioner responsible to ~ 
the governor oversees each group of prov-_ 
inces. The custom of rule by native re- 
gimes, advised by British residents, is ef- 
fected locally wherever practicable. 


About 415,000 of the estimated 3,000,000 — 
Nigerian children between seven and four-_ 
teen attend primary schools. Perhaps 6,000. 
attend secondary schools. The Yaba Higher 
College has sixty-five students. The vast 
majority of the population is Negro, al- 
though in the north the blood is somewhat 
mixed as a result of invasions by the Fula, © 
Berber and Arab or Arabized people. Islam ~ 
is the dominant religion but Christian mis- 


sionary societies are active throughout the - 
country. 


Most of the people are agriculturists. The — 
staple food crops are guinea-corn, millet, — 
yams, bananas and maize. In 1940, the — 
principal export crops were, in short tons: © 
palm kernels, 235,521; palm Oils, 132,723; 
cacao, 89,737; groundnuts, 169,486; and 
cotton and bananas. Livestock estimates in 
1938 were 5,075,400 goats, 2,990,700 cattle 
and 1,886,800 sheep. Hides and skins are a 
big export item. Aside from small native 
industry, there is no manufacturing, 
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| fost external trade is with Britain, Ex- 
P\ ts in 1940 totaled £13,052,916. There is 

substantial internal trade, of which Kano 
is a busy center as a terminal for caravan 
outes. Imports in 1940 were £10,822,261, 
neluding cotton textiles, iron and steel 
300ds, and tobacco products. 


The Niger and several other rivers are 
navigable; otherwise, the 2,341 miles of 
ailway (in 1939) are the chief transport 
heans. Highway mileage totals 21,277. The 
| ports, except for Lagos, all are on 
: vers. 


_ Nigeria has a 500-mile ocean frontage. 
Extending from twenty to sixty miles in- 
and is the swampy Niger delta region, 
sradually giving way to hilly forest land. 
The larger part of the colony belongs to 
the great African plateau which, in Nigeria, 
“eaches a maximum height of 3,000 feet. 
All of Nigeria lies within the tropics but 
she climate varies. The southern part is 
yypically tropical, with rainfall up to 140 
mches a year, but in some parts of the 
dlateau, near-temperate conditions prevail. 


Nigeria is a leading tin producer—13,800 
sons in 1944—from mines on the Bauchi 
aateau. Other major minerals are coal, 
zold, lead, silver and tungsten. 


Over half the area is forested but forest 
‘esources are comparatively unexploited. 
Mahogany—602,629 cubic feet in 1938—is 
she main timber export, followed by cedar 
und walnut. In 1940 a total of 683 tons 
of guM arabic, obtained from the northern 
grovinces, was exported. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Lusaka (population 1931: 2,396). 
Governor: Sir John Waddington. 


Foreign trade (1943): exports: $51,372,000; 
mports, $22,498,900; chief export, copper 
about 75 percent). 


Agricultural products: tobacco, maize, wheat. 


Minerals: copper, 248,000 tons (1944), cobalt 
Woy, 2,473 tons (1942), vanadic oxide, 750.2 
ons (1942), zinc. 


Northern Rhodesia is in central Africa, 

ounded on the north by the Belgian 
iongo, Lake Tanganyika and Tanganyika 
‘erritory, on the east and southeast by 
lyasaland and Mozambique, on the south- 
ast and south by Southern Rhodesia and 
n the west by Angola. Much of the coun- 
ry consists of high plateau, with the 
longo-Zambesi watershed rising in places 
> 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
889 to the British South Africa Company 
eaded by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
ontrol was transferred to the Crown on 
pr. 1, 1924. 


Native tribes number from 50 to 60; there 
ere 18,745 Europeans in 1944. Over 3,000,- 
90 acres are owned and occupied by Euro- 
eans. Metals constitute almost all exports 
y value. Lead and zine deposits occur at 
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Broken Hill; copper, at Bwana M’Kuba. 
Railroad mileage in 1942 totaled 629; ar- 
terial roads, 3,158. A number of rivers are 
navigable. 


NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Blantyre (population 6,000). 
Governor: Sir E. C. Richards. 

Foreign. trade (1945): exports, $7,388,085; 


imports, $6,621,435; chief export, tobacco (about 
45 percent). 


Agricultural products: tobacco (exports 1945: 
plaee tons), tes (6,859 tons), cation (1,801 
ns). 


Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between Mo- 
zambique and Northern Rhodesia along the 
southern and western shores of Lake 
Nyasa. 


Agriculture is the chief occupation, both 
of the European settlers and natives. In 
1940 there were 2,177 Asiatics and 1,812 
Europeans. Railway mileage in 1939 totaled 
289 and highways 1,852. Lake Nyasa has a 
steamer service. 


, ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Jamestown (population 1931: 1,381). 
Governor: Major W. B. Gray. 


Foreign trade (1942): exports, $126,500; im- 
perme 313,130; chief exports, flax fiber and 
ow. ‘ 


Agricultural products: flax, potatoes. 


St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 square 
miles) in the S. Atlantic about 1,200 miles 
from the west coast of Africa. It is famous 
as the place of exile of Napoleon (1815— 
1821). It was taken for Britain in 1651 by 
the English East India Company and be- 
came a Crown Colony in 18338. Attached to 
it are Ascension Island (34 square miles), 
700 miles N. W., and the Tristan da Cunha 
group. Most of the inhabitants are of mixed 
European, East Indian and African descent. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 5,000). 

Governor: Sir W. M. Logan. 

Foreign trade (1940): exports, $356,000; im- 
ports, $329,000; chief export, copra. 

Agricultural products: cinnamon, 
maize, sugar cane. 


coconuts, 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 
square miles), about 600 miles N.E. of 
Madagascar. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: Colony and Protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Freetown (population 1944: 86,000). 

Governor: Major Sir H. C. Stevenson. 

Foreign trade (1941): exports, $6,419,800; 
imports, $15,370,400; chief exports, diamonds, 
iron ore. 
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Agricultural products: palm kernels and oil, 
rice, millet, cassava. : 


Minerals: diamonds (est. 1944: 850,000 
carats), iron ore (1938: 965,390 tons), gold. 


Forest products: palm kernels, piassava. 


Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It has 
a well-watered northern hilly country but 
a low swampy coast with an extremely un- 
healthy climate. The coastal area (colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged from 
the British armed forces and also for run- 
away slaves who had found asylum in Lon- 
don. The British protectorate over the 
hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. 


Many of the natives are Mohammedans; 
Europeans in 1931 numbered 651. Most 
cultivation is carried on by natives. In 1940 
there were 311 miles of railway and 836 
miles. of road. The harbor of Freetown is 
the best on Africa’s west coast. 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE—Status; 
tectorate. 


Capital: Berbera (population 20,000). 
Military Governor: Brig. G. T. Fisher. 


Foreign trade (1941-42): exports, $770,000; 
paprts $2,565,000; chief export, hides and 
skins. 


Agricultural products: cattle, hides and skins, 
grains. 


Forest products: gums and resins. 


Pro- 


The protectorate extends along the Gulf 
of Aden for about 400 miles and inland for 
from 80 to 220 miles. The interior is an ele- 
vated plateau falling in steep escarpments 
to the coastal plain. It came under Egypt- 
ian influence in 1875 but during the period 
1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British pro- 
tection were signed with the various So- 
mali chiefs. Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940 but it was quickly re- 
taken by Imperial troops in 1941. Both ex- 
ecutive and legislative power is exercised 
by the military governor. 


There were 2,700 non-natives in 1938. 
Most of the inhabitants are nomadic So- 
malis of Mohammedan faith. Their princi- 
pal activity is stock raising. Domestic ani- 
mals in 1989 included 3,000,000 sheep, 2,- 
000,000 goats and 1,000,000 camels. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: 
ing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (population 1941: 51,760). 

Governor: Vice Admiral Sir Campbell Tait. 

Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 

Foreign trade (1940): exports, $61,000,000; 


imports, $38,450,000; chief exports, gold (46.1 
percent), tobacco, asbestos. 


Agricultural products: tobacco (1943: 16,880 
tons), corn, groundnuts. 
Minerals: gold (1944: 593,000 ounces), as- 


bestos (1943: 56,382 tons), coal, chrome ore, 
silver. 


Self-govern- 


Southern Rhodesia is between Northern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa in 


led by Cecil Rhodes who, two years before, 


ease. Alman 
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south central Africa, and is part of the 
great South African plateau. Its northern 
boundary is the Zambesi River. About two- 
thirds of the country is covered by trees 
and shrubs. The country was settled in 
1890 by the British South Africa Company 


had obtained a mineral concession from © 
the Matebele chief, Lobengula. With the 
expiration of the company’s renewed char-_ 
ter, the white residents voted in favor of 
a responsible government of their own in 
1922, and on Sept. 12, 1923 the country 
was annexed to Britain. 4 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers who in 1941 numbered 68,954. In 
addition there were 6,521 Asiatics and 
half-castes. Farming exists in several 
forms, from ranching to tobacco growing, 
but mixed farming is becoming more com- 
mon. Conditions for cattle raising and 
dairy farming are especially favorable. In 
1942 there were 2,647,154 cattle. Manufac- 
turing is of growing importance with the 
44,777 factory workers producing goods 
valued at $23,832,240 in 1942. The colony is 
well served with railways (2,709 mi.) and 
roads (about 9,000 mi.) as well as airlines. 


i 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
(See UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA). 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 
Resident Commissioner: E. K. Featherstone. 


Foreign trade: (included in South African 
customs union; chief export, live cattle). - 


Agricultural products: cattle, hides and skins, a 
butter, tobacco, corn, millet. i 


Minerals: Tin (casserite) 
asbestos, gold. 


(1940: 165 tons), 
Forest product: Wattle bark. 


Swaziland lies in the southeastern corner 
of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly with- 
an average elevation of 4,000 feet in the 
west. It came under the protection of the 
Transvaal Republic in 1894, but was made ~ 
a British protectorate in 1906. The para-— 
mount native chief and other chiefs exer- 
cise jurisdiction in civil cases affecting — 
natives only. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there | 
were 2,740 Europeans in 1936, most of 
whom were farmers. Grazing is the princi-— 
pal native occupation. There is excellent 
pasture in the high land to the west. — 
Tropical and subtropical crops are raised 
in the lower areas. Tin is mined near © 
Mbabane. The country is dependent on — 


road transportation, by motor. oxen or — 
mule, é 


Nations Mandate. 
Capital: Dar-es-Salaam (population 74,036). 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY—Status: League of 


Governor: Sir W. D. Battershill, 
eign trade (1944): exports, £13,463,682; 
ts, £5,639,381; chief export, sisal. pe 


Agricultural products: Sisal (1943 e ts: 
50 tons), coffee, cotton, groundauts, fo. 


Minerals: Gold (1939: 150,000 ounces), tin, 
ica. 


Forest products: Gum arabic and copal, bees- 
1 timber. 


| hes with Ruanda and Urundi, 
mstituted German East Africa from 1884 
itil 1919. Since 1919 it has been adminis- 
red under League of Nations mandate by 
‘itain. It has a coast line of about 500 mi. 
‘arrow coastal plain is bordered on the 
2st by the precipitous eastern side of the 
entral African plateau. The territory also 
cludes adjacent islands. 


The Territory is sparsely populated; 
out two-thirds of the total area is un- 
habited. In 1942 there were 14,383 Euro- 
ans and 35,591 Asiatics. It is the world’s 
"gest producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
mp, which is of the highest grade, is 
Iwn in the drier parts of the coast belt 
er European supervision. Stock raising 
also important but its progress is ham- 
red by the presence of large tsetse fly 
as. Cattle in 1942 numbered 5,887,826. 
ilway mileage in 1939 totaled 1,377 and 
ids, 2,027. Belgian and British steamer 
vices operate on Lake Tanganyika, 
ose eastern shores are in the Territory. 


JGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
sapital: Entebbe (population 7,321). 
governor: Sir John Hall. 


ereign trade: (1943) exports, $22,730,000; 
orts, $10,600,000; chief exports, cotton, 
ee. 

gricultural products: cotton (1943 exports: 
363 tons), coffee (22,037 tons), sugar cane, 
ber, tea, sisal. 


linerals: gold, tin. 


ganda lies in eastern equatorial Africa 
thwest of Lake Victoria. The surface is 
remely diversified, with lofty plateaus, 
w-capped peaks, swamps, forests, and 
[| areas. A British protectorate over the 
. was proclaimed in 1894. A large meas- 
of home rule is given the native states, 
ably Buganda, whose kabaka (king) is 
sted by a ministry and native parlia- 
it. 


sriculture, including livestock, is the 
s of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
cipally by natives, but coffee, tea and 
yer are grown on large plantations. 
{ natives possess large herds of cattle 
sheep. A well-developed road system 
isted of 7,476 miles in 1945 and rail- 
s totaled 328 miles. In 1943 there were 
2 Asiatics and 2,647 Europeans in the 
ectorate. 


Union of South Africa (Dominion) 


Area: 472,550 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 11,068,000. 

Density per square mile: 23.3. 

Governor General: Gideon Brand Van Zyl. 
Prime Minister: Field Marshal Jan C. Smuts. 


Principal cities (census 1936): Johannesburg, 
519,384 (gold, industrial center); Capetown, 
344,223 (seat of legislature, seaport); Durban, 
259,606 (seaport); Pretoria, 128,621 (seat of 
om eeiration) Port Elizabeth, 109,841 (sea- 
port). 


Monetary unit: South African pound (£ SA). 


Racial stock (1941): Euro ean, 20.7%; Bantu, 
68.9%; Colored (i.e. mixed) 8% Asiatic: 2.3%. 

Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European population): 
formed Churches, 54.29%: Anglican Church, 
17.22%; Methodist, 7.08%; Roman Catholic, 
4.61%; Jewish, 4.52%; Others, 7.21%. 


Dutch Re- 


The Union of South Africa, at the 
southern tip of the continent, is about 
three times the size of California and is the 
richest gold and diamond producing state 
in the world. 


After the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1488 by Bartholomew Diaz, the 
Dutch sent the first colonists to the area 
in 1652. The British seized the colony in 
1814. In protest against their autocratic 
rule, thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch 
descent, trekked northward between 1835 
and 1838 and set up the republics of 
Orange Free State and Transvaal, which 
were subsequently recognized by the Brit- 
ish. 


The discovery of gold in the Transvaal 
in 1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1898-1902, won by 
the British, and the Treaty of Vereeniging, 
on May 31, 1902, made the Boers renounce 
the independence of Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, 
Transvaal, Natal and the Orange Free State 
were set up as the Union of South Africa, 
with dominion status and with Louis 
Botha, a former Boer general, as the first 
premier. During World War I South Afri- 
can forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which they later received a 
mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 


When World War II broke, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
sympathy in South Africa. The country 
went to war against the Axis, however, 
under the leadership of Smuts, and South 
African forces fought in many theaters. 


The Union of South Africa, as a self- 
governing dominion, has its own legisla- 
ture, a Senate of forty-four members 
elected for ten years, and a House of As- 
sembly of 153 members elected for five 
years. All legislators must be Union na- 
tionals of European descent. and suffrage 
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is virtually limited to whites. The gover- 
nor general, appointed by the English 
Crown after consultation with the Union, 
can summon or dissolve the Senate and 
House, but a general election must be held 


at least once every five years. 


The elected councils in each of the 
four provinces have only such powers as 
are delegated to them. Each is headed by 
an administrator appointed by the central 
government. 


Political considerations made the draft 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem- 
pers of the armed forces were volunteers. 
In May of 1945, South Africa had 80,000 
men serving overseas. In 1944, the armed 
forces included 160,000 men of European 
descent, and 100,000 others recruited for 
non-combat service. Union troops fought 
in Ethiopia, Libya, North Africa and Italy. 
The navy, only slightly expanded in World 
War II, has about sixty small vessels. 


Education for white children is compul- 
sory from the ages of seven to sixteen. 
Primary education is free and, except for 
vocational schools and the five universities, 
all education is under provincial control. 


In 1941 there were 3,622 state and state- 
aided primary and secondary schools for 
European scholars who numbered 388,925, 
and 5,229 non-European schools with 678,- 
161 scholars. The average number of uni- 
versity students was 11,801. 


The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all 
the schools. About 65 percent of the popu- 
lation over 7 years old understand both 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans as a 
“home” language predominate in all the 
provinces except Natal where most of the 
Asiatic population, chiefiy laborers from 
South India, is concentrated. European 
and Asiatic immigration is strictly con- 
trolled, 


Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 1% 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape province, the products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in the northern 
Transvaal subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1939 


Crop Acres Tons 

Maize 6,214,543 2,901,968 
Kaffir-corn 273,382 184,612 
Oats 579,963 117,663 
Rye 122,029 23,561 
Sugar cane 154,664 4,232,876 
Wheat 1,853,711 521,648 


The average annual wine production 
runs to about 32,500,000 gallons. Stock 


ee 
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raising is important in the high veldt b 
is curbed by animal disease in the 
veldt. In 1939 there were 12,059,530 cat 
32,055,640 wooled sheep and 6,350,106 other 
sheep, 6,140,116 goats, 777,590 horses an 
863,119 asses. Wool production in 1940 was 
137,988 tons. Ostrich farming, once im- 
portant, has declined as a result of fashion 
changes; there were 40,265 birds in 1939, — 


In 1942, a total of 9,989 factories had 
412,492 workers and a gross output valued 
at £272,875,859. Food, beverages, and to- 
bacco and metal products led the list. As 
a result of the need in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing now is no longer 
mainly devoted to agricultural processing 
A wartime iron and steel industry was 
established and cement, chemical, textile 
and auto assembly plants were expanded, 


Exports in 1940, excluding specie and 
gold bullion, came to £34,090,627, of which 
40 percent went to Britain, 14 percent to 
the British Empire and 9 percent to the 
United States. Sugar, coal, corn, hides an¢ 
skin, diamonds and citrus fruits led th 
exports. Imports totaled £105,009,934, of 
which 87 percent came from Britain, 24 
percent from the United States and 
percent from the British Empire. Among 
them were foodstuffs, cotton piece goods; 
electrical machinery, textiles, oil and veh 
cles. w 


The well-organized railway system 
mostly Union-controlled, totaled 13,251 
miles in 1944. The chief ports are Durban 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth and East Lon 
don. Overseas shipping in 1940 totaled 12, 
909,734 tons net and coastwise shipping 
12,316,308 tons net. Roads suitable fo} 
motor traffic in 1938 amounted to 87,49! 
miles. Regular air service is available 
Europe via Cairo and to the United State 
via West Africa and Brazil. Telephone 
in 1941 numbered 235,686; automobile! 
317,958 and radio sets (1944), 365,250. 


Expenditures in 1946-47 were estimatet 
at £ SA 120,510,150 and revenues at abow 
£ SA 120,415,000 after proposed tax redug 
tions. The public debt on Mar. 31, 194¢€ 
totaled £ SA 582,924,000. The only bank ¢ 
issue is the South African Reserve Ban 
Notes in circulation on Mar. 31, 194 
totaled £ SA 51,000,000; gold reserve £ 
103,000,000; sterling balance in Londo 
£27,000,000. ] 


The Union has a high interior plateau, 0 
veldt, nearly half of which averages 4,0 
feet in elevation. There are no importan 
mountain ranges, although the Grea 
Escarpment, separating the veldt from thi 
coastal plain, rises in the Natal-Basutolan 
to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
the Orange, rising in Basutoland, flowin 
westward for 1,300 miles through 
Union’s center to the Atlantic. 


Except for the western semi-arid regio 
the climate is generally subtropical, mu 


northern Florida. Rainfall 
about 40 inches a year on the 
ast and decreases sharply westward. 


66 ; Coal, 22,660,000 tons; iron ore, 
1,932 tons; manganese ore, 219,122 tons; 
atinum, 40,654 ounces: and Silver, 1,334,- 
2 fine ounces. Output for 1944 included: 
pper, 24,800 tons; gold, 12,227,228 ounces; 
da diamonds, 698,525 carats. Chrome, 
psum, lead, tin and tungsten also are 
ed. 


Forests cover only a small portion of the 
tion, and are mostly in the east. The 
taling industry, centered at Durban on 
e east coast, produced 2,472,909 gallons 
whale oil in 1939. The fish catch of 
180 tons was valued at $2,371,759. 


UTH-WEST AFRICA. Status: Mandate. 
ea: 317,725 square miles. Population 
st. 1941): 321,000. Capital: Windhoek 
ap. 1936: 10,651). Administrator: Col. P. 
Hoogenhout. Foreign trade (1943): ex- 
rts, £6,639,618; imports, £3,315,966; chief 
orts, karakul skins, butter, slaughter 
mals, diamonds. Agricultural products: 
les and skins, butter, corn, wheat. Min- 
ts (1944): diamonds, 154,000 carats; 
1adium, 424,000 tons; tungsten, 100 tons; 
d, tin, iron ore and copper 


the area, bounded on the north by An- 
a, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
tectorate and the Union of South 
ica, was discovered by the Portuguese 
lorer Diaz in the late 15th century. It 
or the most part a portion of the high 
teau of South Africa with a general ele- 
ion of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. It be- 
1e a German colony in 1884 but was 
quered by South African forces in 1915, 
oming a union mandate by the terms of 
Treaty of Versailles. Most of the Ger- 
1 nationals accepted an offer of British 
uralization in 1923, but following the 
Josure in 1939 of a strong Nazi organi- 
on in the mandate, most of the 
uralized Germans were returned to 
r previous German status. The ad- 
istrator is appointed by the Union 
rnment. There is a legislative council, 
ly nominated and partly elected by 
ypean males of British nationality. 


124e country in general is better suited 
grazing than for the raising of crops 
use of light rainfall. The karakul 
p industry is particularly well-de- 
ped; in 1943 2,327,653 pelts were ex- 
ed. The Union accounts for almost all 
imports and about 40 percent of the 
rts. In 1936 there were 30,677 Euro- 


peans (9,634 German-speaking) and 65,373 


half-castes in the mandate. Most of the 
natives live on large reserves. The princi- 
pal port is Walvis Bay. Railways in 1938 
totaled 1,493 miles, 


ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate, 

Capital: Zanzibar (population 1931: 45,276). 
Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 

British Resident: Maj. E. A. T. Durron, 


Foreign trade (1943): exports, $4,570,000; im- 
ports, $4,360,000; chief export, cloves. mt 


een ace products: cloves (1939: 14,769 
tons), copra, sisal. 


The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 square miles) 
and Pemba (380 square miles), just off the 
east African coast. Before 1890, the sultan- 
ate’s territory also included a large area on 
the mainland, now comprising Italian So- 
maliland, Kenya and Tanganyika. It was 
proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 4, 
1890. The British resident administers the 
government, but the sultan still retains 
considerable authority. There is an Execu- 
tive Council headed by the sultan and a 
nominated Legislative Council. 


The principal industry is the production 
of cloves; Zanzibar produces 80 percent of 
the world supply. 
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BAHAMAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Nassau (population 1943: 29,391). 
Governor: W. L. Murphy. 


Foreign trade (1944): exports, £337,047; im- 
porte £1,735,899; chief exports, tomatoes, straw 
ats, 


pare urel products: tomatoes, citrus fruit, 
sisal, 


Sea products: sponges, lobsters. 


The Bahamas are an archipelago of 
about 3,000 islets, cays and rocks, east of 
Florida and north of Cuba, extending from 
N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. Only 
about 20 of the islands are inhabited; the 
most important is New Providence (20 
square miles) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Aug. 1492 and were a favorite pirate resort 
in the early 18th century. They have been 
a Crown colony since 1717. The constitu- 
tion provides for a nominated legislative 
council and a popularly elected assembly. 
The governor is advised by an Executive 
Council, 


About 85 percent of the population is 
Negro. The tourist trade is of considerable 
importance, especially at Nassau which is 
a favorite winter resort. Agriculture, ex- 
cept for tomato and sisal culture, is of 
little importance. Straw and shellwork are 
the principal industries of the natives. A 
Royal Air Force unit is stationed in the 
archipelago. 
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BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Bridgetown (population 15,000). 
Governor: Sir H. Gratton Bush. 
Foreign trade (1943): exports, £2,338,539; 
imports, £2,888,349; chief export, sugar. 
Agricultural products: sugar (1943: 133,273 
chia cotton. 


Manufactures: rum (1943: 
gallons). 


Barbados, an island east of the Wind- 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627. The colony 
has a nominated Legislative Council and a 
popularly elected Assembly of 24 members, 
but the Crown, represented by the gover- 
nor, retains the veto power. 


The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,200 per square miles). About 70 
percent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 
percent white and the remainder of mixed 
blood. About 70 percent of the total area 
is cultivated and half of this is devoted to 
sugar which is the staple product; there 
are 100 sugar and molasses plants and 3 
rum distilleries. Fishing is an important 
seasonal industry. Mineral production is 
limited to small amounts of asphalt and 
petroleum. 


4,363,548 wine 


BERMUDA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Hamilton (population 1939: 1,863). 
Governor: Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham. 


Foreign trade: exports (1940), $320,000; im- 
ports 1943), $10,417,000; chief export, lily 
bulbs. 


Agricultural products: 
vegetables, arrowroot, 


Bermuda is an archipelago of about 360 
small islands 580 miles east of North Caro- 
lina. Discovered by Juan Bermudez, a ship- 
wrecked Spaniard, early in the 16th cen- 
tury, the islands were settled in 1612 by an 
offshoot of the Virginia Company and be- 
came a Crown colony in 1684. The governor 
is assisted by nominated Executive and 
Legislative Councils and a popularly elected 
Assembly of 36 members. In 1940 sites on 
the islands were leased for 99 years to the 
U. S. as air and navy bases. Bermuda is 
also the headquarters of the West Indies 
and Atlantic squadron of the Royal Navy. 
The most important factor in the colony’s 
economy is the tourist trade. Most supplies 
must be imported. 


lily bulbs, potatoes, 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 
bar oese Georgetown (population 1943: 73,- 


Governor: Sir Gordon James Lethem. 


Foreign trade (1943): exports, $19,489,288; 
imports, $20,732,500; chief exports, sugar, 
bauxite, gold. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1943: 
long tons), rice, copra, coffee. 


Minerals: bauxite (1944: 1,023,100 tons), gold 
(1940: 35,745 ounces), diamonds. 


Forest products: balata, timber, 


Located on the northeastern coast of 
South America between Venezuela and Su- 


131,186 
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rinam, British Guiana was settled by the 
Dutch in the mid-17th century. It was oc- 
cupied by the British in 1796 and ceded te 
them at the end of the Napoleonic Wars 
Behind the low plain which contains th 
agricultural area is a somewhat higher are¢ 
containing forest and mineral resources, 
The governor is assisted by an Executiv 
Council; the Legislative Council has a1 
elected majority. 


The heterogeneous population contains 
about 143,000 East Indians, 131,000 Negroes 
9,000 Portuguese, 2,000 other Europeans 
42,000 of mixed blood, 3,600 Chinese and 
9,000 aborigines. The cultivated area covers 
only 155,000 acres, mostly devoted to rice 
and sugar cane. About 86 percent of the 
colony is forested, but the vast forest re 
sources are relatively unexploited. Railway 
mileage is 110, and highway, 677, but com- 
munication to the interior is mainly by 
steamer and launch. The colony is secone 
only to the U. S. in bauxite production. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Belize (population 1931: 16,687). 
Governor: Sir John A. Hunter. 

Foreign trade (1942): exports, $1,252,000; im 


ports, $3,964,000; chief exports, cedar and 
hogany. 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar cane, 
citrus fruits. 


Forest products (1938): cedar logs (414,000 
board feet) and lumber (10,000 board feet), me 
hagony logs (814,219 cubic feet) and lumb: r 
(228,060 cubic feet); chicle (450 tons). 


This Caribbean colony is bounded on 
north by Yucatan and on the west by Gui 
temala. It was settled in 1662 by wood 
cutters from Jamaica. An irregular form 
local government continued until 187 
when it became a Crown colony. The gov 
ernor is assisted by an Executive Counci 
and a partly elected Legislative Council. 


The colony’s economy is dependent upol 
timber and other forest exports. Agric 
ture has never been adequately developed 
There are no railways and road develo 
ment is backward. .The majority of ft 
population are mestizos of Negro, native 
Indian, and white descent. Whites numb 
less than 2,500. 
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Canada (British Dominion) 

Area: 3,466,556 square miles. 

Population (census 1941): 11,506,655. 7] 
Density per square mile: 3.3. 


Governor General: Field Marshal Viscount Alex 
ander of Tunis. 


Prime Minister: W. L. Mackenzie King. 


Principal cities (census 1941): Montreal, 903, 
007 (seaport); Toronto, 667,457 (manufacturin 
center); Vancouver, 275, 353 (Pacific seaport! 
Winnipeg, 221,960 (grain); Hamilton (Ontario) 
166,337 (iron and steel); Ottowa, 154,951 (capi 

tal); Quebec, 150,757 (seaport); Windsor, 105, 

311 (automobiles). 


Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 
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ne Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
y reached the shores of Canada 
000 A. D., but the history of the 
nan in the country actually began 
, when John Cabot, an Italian in 
rvice of Henry VII of England, 
hed the shore of Newfoundland or N ova 
ia. Canada was taken for France in 
by Jacques Cartier. The actual settle- 
t of New France, as it was then called, 
n in 1603 at Port Royal in what is now 
Scotia, and 1608 Quebec was founded. 
3 colonization efforts were not very 
ecessful, but French explorers by the end 
f 17th century had penetrated beyond 
Great Lakes to the western prairies 
south along the Mississippi to the 
of Mexico. Meanwhile, in the North, 
' English Hudson’s Bay Company had 
nted itself on Hudson Bay in 1670. 
use of the valuable fisheries and fur 
» @& conflict developed between the 
tench and English; in 1713 Newfoundland 
| Acadia were lost to England and in 
3 Canada came under English control. 


this time the population of Canada 
almost entirely French, but in the 

few decades thousands of British 
fonts emigrated to Canada from the 


P; 


_ (French) Canada in 1791. In 18. 
a provinces again were joined 
_ government and in 18 


: (an His 


John A. Macdonald governed the country, 
In 1896 the Liberal Party took over and © 
under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent 
French Canadian, ruled until 1911, At the 
outbreak of World War I, Canada joined hes 
England; more than 500,000 Canadian 
soldiers fought for the Allied cause. After _ 4 
the Treaty of Versailles, Canada, a fullz 
fledged nation, was admitted to the League. 
of Nations and appointed its own repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries, By the 2335 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, the British 
Dominions, including Canada, were for- _ y 


= ; 
'y Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 i) 
Term of Governor Term of Prime \ om 
‘office General office Minister Party ae 
61-1868 Viscount Monck 1867-1873 Sir John A. Mac- Le 
68-1872 Baron Lisgar donald Conservative 
72-1878 Marquess of Duf-. 1873-1878 Alexander Macken- 5 
i, ferin and Ava zie Liberal i 
78-1883 Marquess of Lorne 1878-1891 Sir John A. Mac- 4 
33-1888 Marquess of Lans- donald Conservative 
j downe 1892-1894 Sir John S. D. 
38-1893 Baron Stanley of Thompson Conservative c 
3 Preston 1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie 
13-1898 Earl of Aberdeen Bowell Conservative i 
18-1904 Earl of Minto 1896 (2 mos) Sir Charles Tupper Conservative i 
44-1911 Earl Grey 1896-1911 Sir. Wilfrid Laurier Liberal 
1-1916 Dukeof Connaught 1911-1917 Sir Robert lL. 
6-1921 Duke of Devon- Borden Conservative 
shire 1917-1920 Sir Robert L. 
1—1926 Viscount Byng of Borden Unionist 
Vimy 1920-1921 Arthur Meighen Unionist National 
Conservative 
6-1931 Viscount Willing- 1921-1926 a L. Mackenzie Liberal 
don ing 
1-1935 Earl of Bessborough 1926 (3 mos)Arthur Meighen j Conservative 
5-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1926-1930 W. L. Mackenzie 
0-1946 Earl of Athlone King Liberal j 
6- -—»§-~‘Field Marshal Vis- 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett Conservative ‘ 
count Alexander 1935- W. L. Mackenzie Z 
King Liberal 


mally decl 
Britain and the British Empire equal in 
status, bound together only by allegiance 


+ 


ared to be partner nations with 


+o a common Crown. The Liberal Party 


under W. L. Mackenzie King won the elec- 
tions in 1935 and was returned to power | 


‘in 1940 and 1945. The Prime Minister’s 
request for authority to send drafted men 
‘overseas during World War II was over- 
whelmingly approved by direct national 
vote in April 1942 with only the province 
of Quebec, which is mostly French, voting 


- against it. 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Population 
\ Land area (census 
Provinces (sq. mi.) of 1941) 
Alberta 248,800 796,169 
British Columbia 359,279 817,861 
Manitoba 219,723 729,744 
New Brunswick 27,473 457,401 
Nova Scotia 20,743 577,962 
Ontario 363 ,282 3,787,655 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 95,047 
Quebec 523,534 3,331,882 
Saskatchewan 237,973 895,992 
Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 12,028 
Yukon 205,346 4,914 


GOVERNMENT. Canada, one of the five 
self-governing dominions of the British 
Empire, is a federal union of 9 provinces 
whose powers are laid down in the British 
North America Act of 1867. This Act is the 
fundamental law of the Canadian Consti- 
tution. The executive powers nominally 
rest in the hands of the Governor General, 
who represents the King and is appointed 
by the British Government. Actually, the 
Governor General acts only with the advice 
of the Canadian Prime Minister and the 
members of the Cabinet who at the same 
time sit in the Dominion Parliament. The 
Parliament has two houses: a Senate num- 
bering 96 members appointed for life, and 
a House of Commons numbering 245 mem- 
bers apportioned according to provincial 
population. Elections are held whenever 
the party in power is voted down in the 
House of Commons or considers it expedi- 
ent to appeal to the people on its record; 
but Parliament may not continue in office 
longer than 5 years. The Prime Minister is 
the leader of the party which wins the 
majority of the seats in the House of Com- 
mons at an election. Laws, to become 
effective, must be passed by both houses of 
Parliament and signed by the Governor 
General in the King’s name. The results 
of Parliamentary elections on June 11, 1945 
were as follows: Liberals, 118; Progressive 
Conservatives, 66; Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation, 28; Social Credit, 13; 
Populaire Canadien, 2; Labor Progressive, 1. 


The members of the Cabinet include: 
W. L. Mackenzie King (Prime Minister and 
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External Affairs), W. McL. Robertson (Min 
ister without Portfolio), J. A. Glen (Mine 
and Resources), Louis S. St. Laurent 
(Justice and Attorney General), Alphons: 
Fournier (Public Works), Lionel Chevrier 
(Transport), Ian A. Mackenzie (Veterans 
Affairs), J. L. Isley (Finance), H. FE. G 
Bridges (Fisheries, C. D. Howe (Supply and 
Reconstruction), J. G. Gardiner (Agricul= 
ture), James U. McCann (National 
Revenue), Humphrey Mitchell (Labor), J. A. 
Mackinnon (Trade and Commerce), Paul 
Joseph Martin (Secretary of State), Ernest 
Bertrand (Postmaster General), Colin 
Gibson (Air), Douglas C, Abbott (Arm 
and Naval Services), Brooke Claxton 
(National Health and Welfare) and Josep. 
Jean (Solicitor General). 


The nine provincial governments ar 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governor 
appointed by the Dominion Government, 
but the executive power actually is vested 
in the Cabinet headed by a Prime Minister 
who is the leader of the majority pa 
In eight out of the nine provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house lvgis- 
lative assembly elected by the people for @ 
term of 5 years. In Quebec there is also @ 
second chamber, called the legislative 
council, composed of nominees of the Pro= 
vincial Government. To each province art 
reserved certain powers, among the most 
important of which are the rights to make 
laws concerning education and water 
power. E 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial syste 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa with 
appellate jurisdiction and a supreme cour 
in each province as well as county court 
with limited jurisdicition in most of th 
provinces. The Governor General in Coun a 
appoints the judges of these courts 
English common law is used, except in 
Quebec, where civil law is used in civil 
cases. os 


DEFENSE. Canadian armed forces, com 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian A 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, ar 
under the Ministry of National Defens 
The Army, which had a strength of on 
4,500 regulars in 1939, had grown to almos 
500,000 by May 1945; of these almost 300 
000 were on overseas duty. During the wa 
the strength of the air force rose to 
maximum of over 200,000, about a third 

whom served overseas. The Navy, whic 
was composed of 13 ships and 1,800 person 
nel in 1939, reached a wartime peak of 3 
ships, 550 patrol vessels and over 95,00 
personnel. Total Canadian casualties in thi 
war were 104,125, including 41,371 dea 
Conscription was in effect during the we 
under the National Resources Mobilizatio 
Act of 1940, but the conscripts were & 
ployed principally for home defense ser 
ices, and only a few saw overseas servi 
Almost all of Canada’s overseas force wel 
composed of volunteers. 
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sth of about 5,000. Its duties include 
enforcement of Smuggling laws, sup- 
ssion of traffic in drugs and protection 
Overnment buildings and dockyards. It 
the sole police force operating in the 
ukon Territory and the Northwest Ter- 


“DUCATION. Control of education is spe- 
ifically delegated to the provinces by the 


buebec are free, and the same is true of 
econdary education in most provinces. The 
ypreme education authority in Quebec is 
council of public instruction with two 
des supervising the Roman Catholic and 
rotestant schools respectively. Fees paid 
y parents having children of school age 
elp defray the cost of education. In the 
2st of the provinces the system is non- 
enominational, and education for the 
ost part is compulsory for all children 
etween the ages of 8 and 14. Of Canada’s 
3 universities, 6 are state controlled and 
2 are independent of provincial control. 
he two leading universities are Toronto, 
hich belongs to the first group, and Mc- 
ill (Montreal) which belongs to the sec- 
id group. 


[TAL STATISTICS. In 1942 the birth rate 
as 23.4 per 1,000 population and the 
ath rate 9.7 per 1,000. During the same 
ar the marriage rate was 10.9 per 1,000. 


The immigration movement reached its 
ak in 19138, when 402,432 immigrants 
re enumerated. Immigration fell off 
arply during World War I but rose in 
€ post-war years to a peak of 167,723 
1929. Immigration for the year 1945 
aled 15,306. 


TRICULTURE. Agriculture, including 
rticulture, fruit-growing and the raising 
Stock and poultry, is the largest single 
lustry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
lare miles of 15.8 percent, consists of 
icultural land. Canadian farming is 
ed almost entirely on relatively small 
ividual holdings. Canada is one of the 
‘Id’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 
duction is concentrated in Manitoba, 
Kkatchewan and Alberta. Canada is a 
ling producer of other cereals. Apple 
wing, carried on in Nova Scotia, south- 

Quebec and central Ontario, is the 
sf feature of horticulture; other fruit 
wing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
» districts and southern British Colum- 

Sugar beet cultivation is assuming 
easing importance. Tobacco is pro- 
ed in southern Ontario. The produc- 
| of honey and maple sugar is also im- 
ant, The estimated value of field crops 
[5) was $1,098,859,000, 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS 1943 


Crop Acreage ; Tons 
Barley 8,397,000 : 5,173,488 
Flaxseed 2,948,000 501,508 
Oats 15,407,000 7,712,352 
Potatoes 533,000 2,438,296 
Rye 576,000 200,004. 
Wheat 17,488,000 8,809,000 


Stock raising and dairy farming has 
sTOwn greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
bec are the most important dairying prov- 
inces. In 1943 Canada had 9,665,000 cattle, 
8,148,000 swine, 3,459,000 sheep, 2,775,000 
horses, and 79,134,000 poultry. Dairy pro- 
duction (1945) included butter, 94,493,000 


pounds, milk, 17,600,000,000 gallons and | 


eggs, 395,019,000 dozen. Animals slaugh- 
tered (1945) included: cattle, 1,747,362; 
calves 768;427; hogs 5,477,325 and sheep 
1,133,980. 


INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures rely 
mainly on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi-fin- 
ished state include the manufacture of 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for over 80 Percent of 
all manufactures. The abundance of cheap 
water power is one of the chief factors 
in the growth of Canadian industry. Esti- 
mated steel production (1945) was 2,836,- 
000 tons. In 1941 there were 26,293 indus- 
trial establishments with 961,178 workers 
and an output valued at $5,523,910,952. 
Most important, in order of value of out- 
put, were: food, $812,313,022;: textile, $313,- 
503,760; clothing, $292,348,851; chemical, 
$276,727,513; and electrical, $161,730,407. 


TRADE. Canada is one of the great trading 
nations of the world. The bulk of its trade 
is in raw or semi-finished products. Com- 
modities exported in 1943 were valued at 
$2,701,338,000. The 12 major exports for 
that year were automobiles 8.1 percent; 
wheat, 7.19 percent; newsprint, 4.9 percent; 
meat, 4.4 percent; aluminum, 4.2 percent; 
wood pulp, 3.4 percent; lumber, 2.5 per- 
cent; wheat flour, 2.2 percent; nickel, 1.9 
percent; fish, 1.9 percent; furs, 0.9 per- 
cent; beans, 0.9 percent. The principal des~ 
tinations for these exports in 1943 in- 
cluded: United States, 38.7 percent; United 
Kingdom, 34.7 percent; Australia, 1.6 per- 
cent; Newfoundland, 1.4 percent; British 
South Africa, 1.2 percent. 


Imports for the year 1943 totaled $1,577,- 
341,000. Major sources of imports included: 
United States, 82.1 percent; United King- 
dom, 7.8 percent; New Zealand, 1.4 percent; 
India, 1 percent; Australia, 0.7 percent. 
The principal imports were machinery, 
coal, automobile parts, petroleum, rolling- 
mill products, cotton goods, electrical ap- 
paratus, engines and boilers, fruit, raw cot- 
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ton, raw wool, sugar, aluminum, woolen 


goods, rubber products and farm imple- 
ments. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
ports are to a large extent bulky raw ma- 
terials, cheap water transportation is es- 
sential. The country’s system of canals, 
especially those connecting the Great 
Lakes, forms an integral part of the inland 
communications system. Canal _ traffic 
mounted to 20,899,639 tons in 1942 and 
21,476,194 tons in 1948. In 1943, 23,472 ves- 
sels passed through the Canadian canals. 


Railway facilities have been improved 
in relation to the export of wheat from 
the prairie provinces and to the develop- 
ment of the mineral and wood pulp in- 
dustries in northern Quebec and northern 
Ontario. About 90 percent of Canadian 
railway mileage (42,742 miles) is under the 


control of two systems, the government- 


owned Canadian National (22,799 miles) 
and the privately-owned Canadian Pacific 
(17,153 miles). Total capitalization in 1940 
was $3,380,033,172. Freight carried by the 
Canadian National during 1945 was esti- 
mated at 78,900,000 tons and passengers 
32,000,000. Canadian Pacific revenue freight 
was estimated at 55,220,951 tons and pas- 
sengers at 18,180,765 for the period Nov. 
1944-Nov. 1945. Canada’s principal mer- 
chant marine lines are the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which operates a subsidiary ocean 
steamship company, and the Canadian 
National, which has minor steamship lines 
under its control. In 1941 the total ton- 
nage entered at Canadian ports was 19,- 
536,482. In 1942 Canada had 564,538 miles 
of roads, of which 122,689 were improved 
and 441,849 unimproved. Motor vehicles 
had increased to 1,500,829 by 1940. Each 
province has its own system of regulation. 


Canada’s national air service, the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, was established in 1937. 
The number of revenue passengers carried 
in 1944 was 388,719, and 15,453,029 reve- 
nue miles were flown. Revenue freight 
amounted to 10,812,867 pounds and mail 
to 6,716,167 pounds. In 1944 Canada had 
1,692,162 telephones and in 1945, 1,759,100 
licensed radio sets. In 1942 there were 102 
radio broadcasting stations and 52,418 
miles of telegraph lines. 


FINANCE. Estimated revenue (1944-45) 
was $2,697,000,000; expenditure $5,152,000,- 
000. The total national debt (Mar. 31, 1945) 
was $11,298,400,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Canada may be divided 
roughly into five regions: (1) The so-called 
Archaean Protaxis—including all of Labra- 
dor, most of Quebec, northern Ontario, 
northern Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territories with Hudson Bay in the center 
—which is an important source of min- 
erals, water power, and wood pulp. (2) 
The Acadian region—the maritime prov- 
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inces of eastern Canada, including No va 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and the analogous southeastern 
part of Quebec—which with a very irregu- 
lar and extended coast line on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, may be 
regarded as a northern extension of the 
Appalachian range. (3) The St. Lawrence 
plain—covering most of southern Quebec 
and southern Ontario—which affords the 
largest stretch of cultivable land in east- 
ern Canada. The region is separated from 
the prairies by a plateau of wild fores a 
lands rising from Lakes Superior anc 
Huron; (4) The interior continental plain 
—comprising the southern parts of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan and most of Al-= 
berta—which ranges in width from 800 
miles at the U. S. border to less than 400 
miles at the Arctic Ocean and which has 
the most fertile soil in Canada; and (5) 
The Cordilleran belt—covering all of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon territory and 
a part of western Alberta—which is made 
up of several parallel ranges of mountains, 
the eastern one constituting the Rocky 
Mountains proper. The Pacific border of 
the coast range is ragged with fjords and 
channels. a 


CLIMATE. Canada has great variations 0 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
the Maritime provinces average 40° for the 
year and over 60° for the summer month 
In Quebec and northern Ontario the 
winters are cold and the summers aver— 
age from 60 degrees to 65 degrees. In 
southern Ontario the average summer tem: 
perature is 65, with an occasional rise to 
90. The prairie provinces have a distinctl 
continental climate with comparative sho 
warm summers and long cold winters. I 
the mountain regions of the west coasi 
the climate is extremely varied and th 
coast itself has a climate similar to t 
southern coast of England. Northwest an 
northeast of Hudson Bay the climate 
too severe for the growth of trees. 


HYDROGRAPHY. Canada has an abun- 
dance of lakes large and small. In additio 
to the Great Lakes on the United Stat 
border, there are nine others which hav 
a length of more than 100 miles and 3 
which are more than 50 miles long. 


The two principal river systems are th 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navigable 
for over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada. The northern 
parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
much of northern British Columbia are 
drained through the Athabasca and Peace 
Rivers, first northeastward towards Atha- 
basca Lake and then north through Slave 
River to Great Slave Lake and finallj 
northwest through the Mackenzie River tc 
the Arctic Ocean. If measured to the heac 
of Peace River, the Mackenzie has a lengtk 
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1944 the available horse power 
ix months flow was 39,511,700; 
me date turbine installations 
for 10,214,515 h.p. The number 
plants in 1942 was 616 and the 
invested $1,747,891,789. 
RALS. Metals mined in Canada come 
ly from two widely separated regions, 
ountain ranges of the Pacific coast 
d the province of Ontario. Deposits of 
er ore also exist in Quebec and Mani- 


fer 


_ ‘MAJOR MINERALS 1942 
‘Mineral 


; Amount 
_ Asbestos 439,459 tons 
~ Coal 18,864,030 tons 
Copper 301,831 tons 
- Gold 2,651,250 oz.* 
Lead 256,071 tons 
Nickel 142,606 tons 
- Petroleum 10,364,796 bbl. 
12,778,859 oz.* 
303,714 tons 
290,129 tons 


RESTS, WILD LIFE, AND FISHERIES, 
ne total area of land covered by forests 


a 


estimated at 1,220,405 square miles, of 
hich 770,565 square miles are productive 
id accessible. Lumber production in 1943 
as 4,640,000,000 board feet. The manufac- 
re of pulp and paper is one of Canada’s 
ading industries. Fishing is Canada’s old- 
t industry, and is carried on along the 
lantic and Pacific coasts and on the in- 
nd lakes. The most important fish are 
Imon, cod, herring, mackerel, sardines, 
jibut and haddock. The total value of 
e products of Canada’s fisheries in 1942 
is Over $70,000,000. 
Fur farming and trapping is also impor- 
nt. Trapping is carried on principally in 
e North while Quebec, Ontario and Prince 
ward Island lead in the number of fur 
‘ms. The more important animals raised 
fur farms are fox, muskrat, beaver, 
nk, raccoon, martin and fisher. For the 
ws ending June 30, 1943, 7,355,304 pelts 
lued at $27,694,164 were taken. Annual 
r auctions are held at Montreal and 
nnipeg. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 


[This sparsely inhabited crown colony 
‘sists of a group of islands in the South 
antic about 330 miles east of the Straits 
Magellan. The chief industry is sheep 
sing and apart from the production of 
ol (1938: 2,000 tons), hides and skins 
1 tallow, there are no Known resources. 
sep number about 600,000. The whaling 


be 


JAMAICA 
Colony. 
Capital: Kingston (population 1943: 1 
Governor: Sir John Huggins. 
Foreign trade (1942): exports, £3,840,488; i 
ports, £5,515,034; chief export, Sugar. a aot 


Agricultural products: sugar (1945: 
long tons), citrus fruits, bananas, ginger, 
_ pimento (1938: 4,336 tons). 


AND _ DEPENDENCIES—S 
09,056 


Jamaica, the largest island in the Briti 
West Indies (4,470 square miles) is eight: 
miles south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its 
island dependencies include the Turks and 
Caicos Islands (165.5 square miles), Cay- — 
man Islands (104 sq. mi.) and two un- 
habited cays. It was discovered by Colum- — 
bus in 1494 and remained in Spanish pos- — 
session until 1655 when it was taken by — 
the British. According to the new consti- — 
tution (Nov. 20, 1944) the Governor is as- — 
sisted by a House of Representatives of 32 ; 
popularly elected members; a Legislative 
Council (upper house) of 15 members and ~~ 
an Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
whom are elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Every person over 21 has the 
vote. Jamaican sites were leased for 99 ~ 
years to the U. S. in 1940 for naval and air — 
bases. 


The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture. About 200,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation. Sugar took the place of bananas 
as the chief crop during World War II. Ja- 
maica is virtually the sole source of pi- 
mento. Manufactures of consumer’s goods 
have shown considerable increases in re- : 
cent years. The population (1943) included 
14,793 whites, 216,250 mulattoes, and 965,-— 
944 Negroes in addition to several thousand 
East Indians and Chinese. Rail mileage to- 
tals 299 and highways 2,525. Air service is 
furnished by Pan American, British West 
Indies Airways and KLM. 


T. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: St. John's (Antigua) (population 
10,000). 

Governor: Sir Leslie Brian Freeston. 

Foreign trade (1943: exports, £1,005,978; im- 
ports, £1,009,978; chief export, sugar. 

Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, 
nuts, citrus fruits, tobacco. 


coco- 


The Leeward Islands are a federated Ey. 
group of islands southeast of Puerto Rico, 
and divided into four presidencies—An- 
tigua (108 square miles) and Dependencies 
(63 square miles); Virgin Islands (67 
square miles); St. Kitts (68 square miles) 
and Nevis (50 square miles) and Depend- 
ency (34 square miles); and Montserrat 
(32.5 square miles). The whole federation 


has a nominated Executive Council and a 


partially elected Legislative Council. Each 


presidency also has a local administration. 
The U. S. acquired in 1940 a 99-year lease 
on a naval and air base on Antigua. The 
islands are predominantly agricultural. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR—Status: 
Colony (dominion status suspended). 


Capital: St. John's (population 1943: 55,000). 

Governor: Sir Gordon Macdonald. 

Foreign trade (1943-44): exports, $38,543,- 
066; imports, $56,807,806; chief export, paper. 

Agricultural products: potatoes. 


Minerals: iron ore (1944: 520,000 tons), lead 
ore, zinc, copper, gold, limestone, silver. 


‘Forest products (1943): lumber (42,000,000 
board feet), newsprint (240,000 tons), pulp- 
wood (85,000 tons). 


Sea products (1943): total exports, $16,285,- 
024; cod (55,462 tons), herring, salmon, lobster. 


The island of Newfoundland (42,734 
square miles) is east of Canada at the 
mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its 
mainland dependency, Labrador (110,000 
Square miles; pop. about 5,000) is to the 
northwest, across the Strait of Belle Isle. 


It was discovered by John Cabot in 1497 
and annexed to Britain in 1583. France rec- 
ognized British sovereignty by the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1718, but retained important 
fishing concessions. Newfoundland was a 
self-governing colony until Feb. 15, 1934, 
when financial difficulties forced suspen- 
sion of its constitution. Full legislative 
and executive power is now vested in a 
governor who acts on advice of a six-mem- 
ber commission—three from Newfoundland 
and three from the United Kingdom. In 
January, 1941, several sites were leased to 
the United States for military bases. 


Fishing is the main industry; Newfound- 
land’s waters abound in cod. Over half the 
colony is forested, and the making of 
newsprint is the second industry. Agricul- 
ture is of little importance but there are 
extensive mineral resources. The interna- 
tional airport at Gander is used by half a 
dozen lines flying the North Atlantic. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO—Status: Colony. 
A ait Port of Spain (population 1942: 100,- 


Governor: Capt. Sir Bede E. Clifford. 


Foreign trade (1943): exports, $42,030,774; 
imports, $59,788,779; chief export, petroleum. 


Agricultural products: sugar (1943: 70,920 
tons), cocoa, coconuts. 


Minerals: petroleum (1944: 22,000,000 bar- 
rels), asphalt. 


The islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
twelve and twenty-one miles, respectively, 
off Venezuela just north of the mouth of 
the Orinoco. Both were discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1498, and remained Spanish 
possessions until 1797 when the British 
took them. They are administered by a 
governor. In 1941 the United States was 
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granted ninety-nine-year leases on thi 
islands for naval and air bases covering a 
total of 25,000 acres. 8 


The soil is rich for the growing of trop 
cal products. Cacao is the principal crop of 
both islands. Trinidad is the leading oil 
producer of the British Empire, and thi 
world’s most notable source of asphalt 
found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight miles 
southeast of Port of Spain. Port of Spain 1 
the chief port, and a trans shipment poin 
for Orinoco trade. About a third of the 
population is East Indian stock. Of thi 
rest, the upper classes are Creoles of Brit- 
ish, Spanish and French blood; the lower 
classes are Negro or various mixtures. 


ASIA 


Aden (See ARABIA). 
Aden Protectorate (See ARABIA). 


Colony and Protectorate of Aden (British) 


The British colony and protectorate of 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern 
tip of the peninsula with a 50-mile coast 
line on the Gulf of Aden. The colony 
(port) of Aden was annexed to Britain in 
1839 as part of the Bombay Presidene 
until 1932 when it became a separa 
province with the chief commissioner re: 
sponsible to the Indian government. In 
1937 it was transferred from Indian t 
Imperial control as a crown colony. It 
administered by a governor and com 
mander in chief aided by an executive 
council. The sultans who rule their re: 
spective territories in the protectorate : 
responsible to him. 


Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
ment point and bunkering station and th 
commercial center for the Yemen and thi 
African coast opposite. Aden Airport is 
station on the Khartoum-Karachi ai 
route. Agriculture is unimportant excep 
for some coffee and tobacco and manufac: 
tures are limited to salt, cigarettes anc 
native dhows. Exports in 1939 were $18,- 
039,900 and imports, $10,795,200. 


Bahrein Islands (See ARABIA). 


Bahrein Islands (Sheikhdom) : 


This archipelago off Arabia’s east coast 
is nominally an independent sheikhdom 
ruled by Sheikh Sir Salman bin Hamad al 
Khalifa but actually a protectorate of 
Great Britain which is represented by 4 
political agent. It is the center of the 
Persian Gulf pearl fisheries and the site of 
an airport on the London-Australia route 
The concession for exploitation of pe- 
troleum deposits, discovered in 1932, is 
held by an affillate of the California: 
Arabian Standard Oil Company. Output in 
1943 was 6,000,000 barrels. Agriculture is 
of some importance. Most of the trade of 


: 
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he Saudi Arabian provinces of Nejd and 
asa pass through Bahrein. Exports in 
939, excluding petroleum, totaled $6,936,- 
571; imports $9,093,896. Chief exports are 
ice, cotton goods, pearls, coffee and tea. 
he capital and principal port is Manama 
‘population 25,000) on Bahrein, the prin- 
ipal island. 


BORNEO - 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Sandakan (population 1931: 13,826). 


Officer in charge of administration: James 
er. 

Foreign trade (1939): exports, $7,088,000; 

mports, $3,489,000; chief export, rubber. 


ee caitural products: rubber (1938: 13,322 
ons), rice, corn. 


Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 


This colony, constituting the extreme 
lorthern portion of the island of Borneo, 
onsists largely of highlands and occasional 
pen valleys and plateaus. The territory 
fas a British protectorate administered 
der a royal charter granted in 1881 by 
he British North Borneo Company until 
uly 1, 1946, when it assumed the status 
f a Crown colony. It was occupied by 
apanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 


The population is comprised largely of 
boriginal tribesmen living on a very prim- 
ive level of culture and social organiza- 
On. Mineral resources are believed to be 
mnsiderable, but the colony’s present 
ealth is based on agricultural and jungle 
roduce. 


BRUNEI—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Brunei (population 1937: 10,453). 
Sultan: Ahmed Tajudin Akhagul Khairi Wad-din. 
British resident: 


Foreign trade (1939): exports, $4,067,000; 
ports, $1,683,000; chief export, petroleum. 
ae catorel products: rice, rubber (1937: 832 
ns). 

(exports 1940: 869,000 


Mineral: petroleum 


ns). 


The protectorate lies on the northwest- 
nh coast of Borneo, entirely surrounded by 
rawak. It was placed under British pro- 
stion in 1888 and on January 2, 1906, a 
saty was made whereby the native sul- 
2 agreed to hand over administration of 
e state to a British resident. Supreme 
thority is vested in the Sultan in Council 
which the resident is a member. Japa- 
se troops occupied Brunei from 1942 
til 1945. 


Most of the inhabitants are Malays; in 
31 there were 60 Europeans, 377 Indians 
d 2,683 Chinese. The bulk of the popula- 


n lives in and around the capital, situ- . 


don the Brunei River 9 miles from its 
uth. The interior is largely forested and 
itains rich timber resources. 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Kuching (est. population 30,000). 

Governor: Sir Charles Clarke. 

Foreign trade (1939): exports, $17,787,000; 
imports, $13,541,000; chief export, petroleum. 
ber (1938! 20,147 tone) oot S080" Peper, rub- 


Minerals: iphesars (1939, including Brunei: 
7,104,000 bbi.), gold, silver, coal, 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern 
coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. In 
1841 part of the present territory was 
granted by the sultan of Brunei to Sir 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by ad- 
ditional concessions made between 1861 
and 1905, continued to be ruled by mem- 
bers of the Brooke family until the Japa-= 
nese occupation in December 1941. A British 
protectorate since 1888, Sarawak became a 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through agree- 
ment between the British government and 
the then ruling rajah, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 


The colony is mountainous and very well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are 
Malays and Dyaks, but there are estimated 
to be about 100,000 Chinese in the colony. 
The principal mineral is petroleum which 
was discovered at Miri in 1909 and subse- 
quently worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. 
There are also important forest resources. 
Under the enlightened rule of the Brookes, 
Sarawak had been developed into a highly 
organized community prior to the Japanese 
invasion, 


Burma (British colony) 


Area: 261,610 square miles. 
Population (est. 1941): 16,823,798. 
Density per square mile: 64.3. 
Governor: Maj. Gen. Hubert E. Rance. 


Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 501,« 
219 (capital, chief port), Mandalay, 150,000 
(river port, upper Burma), Moulmein, 70,000 
(seaport); (census 1931) Bassein, 45,662 


(river port). 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Racial stock (est): Burmans, 60%; Shans, 7%; 
Chins, 2%; Kachins, 1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 
1%; Indo-Burmans, .8%:; sare erte (about 8,000) 
and Eurasians (about 17,000). 

Languages: Burmese, English. 

Religions (1931): Buddhist, 84.1%; Animists, 
pa Mohammedan, 4%; Hindu, 4%; Christian, 
2.2%. 


Burma, for hundreds of years a battle- 
ground between petty princes, became a 
key battleground in World War II because 
the 800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ 
vital supply line to China. The Japanese 
invaded the country in January, 1942 and 
by May had occupied most of it, cutting 
the road. They put in a puppet government 
under Dr. Ba Maw. In one of the most 
difficult campaigns of the war, Allied forces 
had liberated most of Burma by the time 


. “complete 


of the Japanese surrender on Aug. 14, 1945. 
Civil government was resumed in October, 
1945, but the native nationalist feeling 
continued strong and British control was 
maintained with difficulty. 


In the 18th century, Burmese attacks 
stoutly resisted the efforts of British, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders to establish 
posts on the Bay of Bengal. The British, 
operating from India, were persistent and 
by 1886 were able through military force 
to annex Burma to India. On April 1, 1937, 
the British separated Burma from India 
and set it up as a crown colony with its 
own legislature and a British governor. 


Executive authority rests with the 
crown-appointed governor, advised by a 
council of ministers responsible to the 
legislature. The legislature has a senate 
of thirty-six members, half named by the 
governor and half by the house of repre- 
sentatives, which is composed of 1382 
elected members. 


Under present plans, a new constitution 
is to be drafted after the 1947 elections, 
with the objective, as stated by Britain, of 
self-government within the 
commonwealth and a status equal to that 
of the dominions.” 


Burma had 8,270 regular schools in 1940 
with 639,259 attendance, and 18,346 monas- 
tic schools had attendance of 212,636. Be- 
cause of the many Buddhist village schools, 
the percentage of wholly illiterate men 
is small. There is a university at Rangoon 
with 2,365 students. 


The natives belong to many races and 
speak many languages, but in general they 
are all Mongolian. The Burmese are the 
most advanced and live in the fertile low- 
lands. Most other races are restricted to 
the hills. British Indians, settled in the 
delta region, supply most of the coolie 
labor, while the Chinese constitute the 
artisan and merchant class. Buddhism, the 
national religion, profoundly affects the 
national character; every village has its 
pagoda and a monk. 


Burma is essentially agricultural, with 
crop growing concentrated in the delta 
and river valleys. It is a leading producer 
of rice, the staple food, which occupies 
two-thirds of the cultivated area. Produc- 
tion in 1939 was 17,418,210 tons. Crops 
grown in the dry zone in upper Burma in- 
clude millet, cotton, groundnuts and 
sesame. Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and cereals. About 114 million 
acres are under irrigation. There are a few 
rubber plantations in Tenasserim. The 
principal domestic animal is water buffalo 
used as a beast of burden in the delta, 
and small humped oxen which predominate 
in other areas. Cattle, including oxen, 
totaled 5,162,517 in 1938. 


In 1938 there were 1,019 factories with 
86,303 workers, Leading industries include 


silk weaving and dyeing, rice husking, 
refining and wood carving. 


Exports in 1939 totaled $161,470,000 an 
imports $74,758,000. Rice accounted for 
42.6 percent of the exports (3,282,000 
tons); other exports included lead, tin, 
petroleum, other minerals, and teak. Im- 
ports included coal, iron and steel. Over 
one-third of the export trade and half of 
the import trade is with India. q 


The principal commercial arteries are 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles to 
Bhamo, and its tributaries. Regular 
steamer service is maintained to Bhamo, 
Railways designed to supplement river 
transport totaled 2,226 miles in 1940, all 
state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. Th 
length of improved roads was 3,760 mil 
in 1940. In addition, the Burma Road con-= 
nects Lashio, a rail terminus in northern 
Burma, with Kunming, China. 


Revenues in 1939 totaled $54,644,118; 
expenditures, $51,183,102; total national 
debt, $80,312,543. 


Just smaller than Texas, Burma divides 
into three natural regions: the Arakan 
Yoma, a long, narrow mountain range 
forming the barrier between Burma and 
India; the Shan Plateau in the east and. 
extending southward into Tenasserim; and” 
the Central Basins running down to the 
flat, fertile delta of the Irrawaddy in the 
south. This delta contains a network of 
inter-communicating canals and nine 
principal mouths. The principal rivers are 
the Irrawaddy, Sittang, and Chindwin 
draining the Central Basin, and the Sal- 
ween draining the Shan Plateau. 


Mineral resources are considerable put 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production by 
the Burma Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939) 
was 7,396,000 barrels. The output of the 
Burma Corporation in the northern Shan 
states in 1939 was 85,120 tons of lead, 
6,175,000 ounces of silver. Other minerals) 
include tin, zinc, nickel, cobalt, coppe 
gold, iron ore, molybdenum, coal, rubies, 
sapphires and jade. 


More than half of Burma is forested, 
with government reserves totaling 31,637 
square miles. In 1940, teak valuable for 
naval construction totaled 308,000 tons, 
Its cutting is strictly controlled. Other 
forest products include pyngado, bamboo, 
and cutch—a yellow dye. Fisheries are ex- 
ploited both on the coast and inland. 


CEYLON—Siatus: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Colombo (census 1931: 284,155). 
Governor: Sir H. Monck-Mason Moore. 


Foreign trade (1943): exports: $161,700,000; 
imports. $127,200,000; chief exports, tea, rub- 
er. 


Agricultural products: tea (ex orts 1943: 131. 
450 tons), rubber (137,500 tons), rice, copra. 


a 
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fhe island of Ceylon lies in the Indian 
cean, separated from India on the north- 
est by the Gulf of Manaar and Polk Strait. 
was settled in 1505 by the Portuguese 


tury by the Dutch. An English force 
K Over the island in 1796 and it became 
crown colony in 1798. Under a constitu- 
on promulgated in February 1947, Cey- 
m is a self-governing colony with a bi- 
eral legislature, a prime minister and 
cabinet appointed by the Governor Gen- 
val but responsible to the Legislature ex- 
ppt with regard to seven reserved sub- 
ects including defense and foreign affairs. 
he Royal Navy has an extensive base at 
rincomalee and during World War II the 
eadquarters of the Southeast Asia Com- 
uand were at Kandy. 


Its heterogeneous population (1943) in- 
uded 4,113,000 Sinhalese, 1,527,000 Tamils, 
39,000 Moors, 40,000 Burghers (descend- 
ots of early Dutch settlers) and Eurasians, 
ad 11,000 Europeans. About two-thirds of 
1e population speak Singhalese, an Aryan 
guage closely related to Pali. The prin- 
pal religions are Buddhism (about 60 per- 
nt), Hinduism (about 20 percent) and 
hristianity (about 10 percent). 

Ceylon’s prosperity depends upon agri- 
ulture, tea and rubber, the main prod- 
sts, are grown largely on plantations. 
ailways in 1943 totaled 912 miles and 
ighways, 6,551. The monetary unit is the 
Ipee. In 1942, there were 5,799 schools 
ith 785,936. Literacy is estimated at 60 
srcent. The Maldive Islands, 400 miles to 
le southwest, are a dependency. 

In World War II, it became necessary for 
sylon not only to grow many of the food- 
uffs hitherto imported but vastly to in- 
ease its exports. A steel-rolling plant was 
tablished in 1941, as well as other fac- 
ries for new products. 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nicosia (population 1943: 29,875). 
Governor: Lord Winster. 

Foreign trade (1943): exports, $8,370,300; re- 


ports, $447,330; imports, $10,526,000; chief 
port, copper. concentrates. 

Agricultural products: barley, wheat, pota- 
2s, wine, fruit (including carobs). 

Minerals: copper ore (concentrates) (1938: 


1,542 tons); pyrite ore (1938: 568,018 tons). 


Cyprus, the third largest island in the 
sditerranean, is located at roughly equal 
stance from the coasts of Asia Minor to 
e north and of Syria to the east. The 
e of early Phoenician and Greek colonies, 
passed in 1571 from the rule of Venice to 
at of the Ottoman Empire under which 
remained until 1878 when it was ceded 
Great Britain for administrative pur- 
ses. On the outbreak of hostilities with 
rkey (November 5, 1941) the island was 
mally annexed to Great Britain. The 
vernor is assisted by a nominated Execu- 


ho were ousted in the middle of the 17th ° 
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tive Council, but he alone possesses the 
lawmaking power. 

The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
a distinct, though not numerous, Latin 
colony. More than 80 percent of the popu- 
lation is Christian. Agriculture is the prin- 
cipal industry. Sponge fishing is also im- 
portant as well as copper mining. In 1943 
there were 886 miles of main road, 1,716 
miles of secondary road, and 71 miles of 
railroad. There are no natural harbors. 


HONG KONG—Siatus: ‘Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population »1931: 447,829). 

Governor: Sir M. A. Young. 
_ Foreign trade (1939): exports, $146,436,000; 
imports, $163,131,000; chief export (and import), 
food and provisions. 

Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 

Sea products (1939): 26,000 tons. 

Major industries: shipbuilding, rope making, 
cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong, at the mouth of the 
Canton River about 90 miles southeast of 
Canton, Stonecutter’s Island, and the Kow- 
loon peninsula, on the adjoining mainland, 
in addition to the New Territories (356 
square miles) which are mainly agricul- 
tural lands. The latter were leased from 
China for 99 years in 1898, while Hong 
Kong itself was ceded to Britain by China 
in 1841. Hong Kong was attacked by Japa- 
nese troops December 7, 1941, and remained 
under Japanese occupation from Decem- 
ber 25, 1941, until September 1945. The goy- 
ernor is assisted by nominated executive 
and legislative councils composed of both 
official and unofficial members. 


Possessing an excellent natural harbor, 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrepét for trade 
throughout southern China and the west- 
ern Pacific, re-exports normally consti- 
tuting about two-thirds of the imports 
and nine-tenths of the exports. The total 
tonnage of ships entered and cleared from 
the colony (1938) was 34,130,246. There 
are only a few important duties and for 
practical purposes Hong Kong may be 
considered a free port. The colony is also an 
important British military and naval base. 

The towns of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture or 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harbor or 
neighboring bays. Agriculture and fisheries 
support a large part of the population. 
About 20 percent of the total area is under 
cultivation, most of it in the New Terri- 
tories. Manufacture of consumers goods, 
both for local consumption and for export, 
is also important. In 1938 the colony had 22 
miles of railroad and 371 miles of highway. 
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India 
(Empire) 


Area: 1,581,410 square miles. 

Population (census 1941): 388,997,955. 

Density per square mile: 246.0. 

Sovereign: H. M. King George VI, Emperor of 
India. 

Secretary of State for India: Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. 


Viceroy and Governor General: Field Marshal 
Viscount Wavell. 


Principal cities (census 1941): Calcutta, 2,- 
108,891 (chief port); Bombay, 1,489,883 (sea- 
port; cotton and'textiles); Madras, 777,481 (sea- 
port); Hyderabad, 739,159 (railroad, trading 
center); Lahore, 671,659 (railroad, manufac- 
turing); Ahmedabad, 591,267 (manufacturing); 
Delhi, 521,849 (capital, British India); Cawn- 
ore, 487,324 (textiles, leather), Amritsar, 
B91.010 (Sikh holy city); Lucknow, 387,177 (rail- 
road, trading center). 


Monetary unit: Rupee. 
Racial stock: See Communities. 


Communities (1941): Hindu, 65.5%; Moslem, 
24.3%; Christian, 1.6%; Sikh, 1.5%; Buddhist, 
-06%; Parsi, .03%; Others, 7%. 

Principal languages (1931): Hindustani 
tongues, about 33%; Bengali, about 15%; Telugu, 
about 7%; Punjabi and Lahuda, about 7%; 
ro and Konkani, about 6%; Tamil, about 
. Oe 


HISTORY. India, half the size of the 
United States but with two and a half 
times the U. S. population, was a strife- 
ridden land in 1946. The British were offer- 
ing India political independence, but the 
dominant Hindus and the strong minority 
of Moslems were unable to agree among 
themselves on a formula. Often their dis- 
agreement took the form of bloody riots in 
which many were killed and injured. 


The Aryans or Hindus who invaded 
India between 2400 and 1500 B. C. from the 
horthwest found a land already well civi- 
lized. Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 
tury B. C., had spread through northern 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 326 B. C., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India 
continued to be divided into scores of rival 
states. 


In 1526 Mohammedan invaders founded 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
this empire and became the ruler of a 
greater portion of India than had ever be- 
fore acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
Aurangzeb (1658-1709) represents both the 
culmination of Mogul power and the be- 
ginning of its decay. 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a vir- 
tual monopoly on trade with India. Mean- 
while, the English founded the East India 
Company which set up its first factory at 


traders simultaneously. ‘ 
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Surat in 1612 and began expanding its in- 
fluence, fighting against the Indian rulers 
and the French, Dutch and Portuguese 


Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be= 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. From then, until the administra- 
tion of India was formally transferred to 
the British Crown in 1877, the East India 
Company was constantly occupied with th 
suppression of native nationalists and th 
extension of British rule. 


After World War I, in which even the 
Mohammedan states of India sent soldiers 
to fight with the allies, Indian nationalist 
unrest rose to new heights under the lead= 
ership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, called Mahatma Gandhi. H 
tactics, of a politico-religious nature, us 
ally called for non-violent revolts against 
British authority. 


In 1919 the British gave added responsi- 
bility to Indian officials and provided for a 
greater proportion of elected members in 
the provincial councils. In 1935 the British 
gave India a federal form of government 
and a measure of self-rule. 


In 1942 British proposals to give India @ 
dominion status after World War II were 
rejected both by the all-India Congress 
Party of Gandhi, and by the Moslem 
League. In August of that year, after the 
Congress Party had approved a new civil 
disobedience program, Gandhi and 200) 
other Indian leaders were arrested and 
held as political prisoners. Meanwhile, the 
Moslem League, led by Mohammed Ali Jin , 
nah, demanded a separate Moslem state 
made up of those provinces predominantly 
Moslem. Further demands of the Moslem 
League in June of 1945 caused the break- 
down of negotiations at Simla held to ar- 
range a great degree of Indian self-rule, 


In June of 1946, although the Moslem 
League disapproved of the move, the Brit- 
ish installed an interim coalition executive 
council. It took office on Sept. 2 and was 
to serve until the adoption of a new con- 
stitution for India. \ 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. India is gov= 
erned under a 1935 act of the British Par- 
liament which envisioned eventual self=. 
government within the framework of a 
federation composed of the provinces of 
British India, and of those Indian states 
which accepted it. The Viceroy and Gover= 
nor General named by the Crown is under 


the Secretary of State for India in the 
British Cabinet. 


The British Indian legislature has wil 
chambers—the sixty-member Council of 
State—thirty-four elected and twenty-six 
appointed; and the 142-member Assembly 
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forty appointed and 102 elected. Its acts 


al who has considerable law making 
ower of his own. 


‘The Executive Council (Cabinet), which 
ook office on Sept. 2, 1946, was to serve 
ntil a constituent assembly determined 
ermanent status and form of government 
r India. The Moslem League boycotted 
oth the Executive Council and the Con- 
tuent Assembly; hence the five Moslem 
osts in the Council went to Moslems not 
embers of the league. 


ROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. A governor 
amed by the Crown administers each of 
ne eleven provinces of British India, but 
ese have autonomy to the extent of their 
wn elected legislatures which advise the 
Overnors. 


NDIAN STATES. There are about 564 
emi-independent Indian states ranging 
rom Hyderabad with over 16,000,000 popu- 
ation down to tiny ones with only a few 
uundred inhabitants. The Governor Gen- 
ral is represented in each one by a repre- 
entative or a resident agent, and normally 
is control is limited to broader matters 
ffecting India as a whole. The powers of 
he native princes vary widely. Most of the 
arger states are administered by executive 
ouncils appointed by and responsible to 
he rulers. 


Political Subdivisions 


Area Population 

Political subdivision (sq. mi.) (census 1941) 
rovinces 865,446 295,808,722 
Ajmer-Merwara 2,400 583,693 
Andamans and 

Nicobars 3,143 33,768 
Assam 54,951 10,204,733 
Baluchistan 54,456 501,631 
Bengal 77,442 60,306,525 
Bihar 69,745 36,340,151 
Bombay 76,443 20,849,840 
Central Provinces 

and Berar 98,575 16,813,584 
Coorg 1,593 168,726 
Delhi 574 917,939 
Madras 126,166 49,341,810 
North-West Frontier 

Province 14,263 3,038,067 
Orissa 32,198 8,728,544 
Panth Piploda 25 5,267 
Punjab 99,089 28,418,819 
Sind 48,136 4,535,008 
United Provinces 106,247 55,020,617 
sates and Agencies 715,964 93,189,233 
Assam 12,408 725,655 
Baluchistan 79,546 356,204 
Baroda 8,236 2,855,010 
Bengal 9,408 2,144,829 
Central India 52,047 7,506,427 
Chhattisgarh 37,687 4,050,000 
Cochin. 1,493 1,422,875 
Deccan (and 

Kolhapur) 10,870 2,785,428 


re subject to veto by the Governor Gen-. 


Political subdivision Ca. mS (oust aR 
Gujarat 7,852 1,458,702 
Gwalior 26,008 4,006,159 
Hyderabad 82,313 16,338,534 
Kashmir (including E 

Feudatories) 82,258 4,021,616 
Madras 1,602 498,754 
Mysore 29,458 7,329,140 
North-West Frontier 24,986 2,377,599 
Orissa 18,151 3,023,781 
Punjab 38,146 5,503,554 
Punjab Hill 11,375 1,090,644 
Rajputana 132,559 13,670,208 
Sikkim 2,745 121,520 
Travancore 7,662 6,070,018 
United Provinces 1,760 928,470 
Western India 37,894 4,904,156 

Total 1,581,410 388,997,955 


JUDICIARY. The federal court is the high- 
est tribunal for constitutional matters, and 
from that there is appeal to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council in London. 
Most of the provinces have their own high 
courts, magistrate courts and civil courts. 
Most of the civil judges and magistrates 
are Indian. 

DEFENSE. The Indian Army in 1940 had 
248,953 regulars and 42,773 reserves. By the 
end of World War II the strength rose to 
2,115,737. Of these, 1,759,000 were to be 
demobilized by April 1, 1947. Indian units, 
usually segregated by race and creed, 
served with distinction in Italy and Burma 
in World War II. The country maintains 
both Royal Air Force and Royal Indian Air 
Force outfits. Units of the Royal Indian 
Navy served throughout the world in 
World War II under Allied command. 


EDUCATION. In 1942 British India had 
157,827 recognized primary schools for 
males with 10,498,787 students, and 24,141 
for females with 1,519,939 students. There 
were 13,367 secondary schools for males 
with 2,434,767 students, and 1,830 for fe- 
males with 350,022 students. There also 
were 18,139 unrecognized schools, those not 
conforming to government standards, with 
552,000 students; and several thousand 
special schools. British India has fifteen 
universities with 1941 enrollment of 109,- 
098 men and 5,006 women. 


POPULATION. India’s population increased 
11 percent in 1921-31, and 15 percent in 
1931-41. The 1939 birth rate in British 
India was 34; the death rate, 22. About 222 
different languages are spoken but the 
twenty-five vernaculars of the Hindus are 
used by about two-thirds of the people. 
Hindus predominate in all British Indian 
provinces except Bengal, Punjab, Sind, 
Northwest Frontier Province, and the chief 
commissionership of Baluchistan. Chris- 
tians are most numerous in Punjab; Bud- 
dhists, in Bengal. 

AGRICULTURE. Even in good crop years, 
India is not quite self-sufficient in agri- 
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culture. In 1942, about 260,000,000 acres 
were cultivated, about 20 percent by irri- 
gation. A third of the cropland is devoted 
to rice of which India grows a quarter of 
the world total. Cotton, grown especially 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces, is 
the big money crop. In this India ranks 
second to the United States, grows about 
15 percent of the world total, and exported 
546,000 tons in 1938. In Bengal is grown a 
large share of the world’s jute; 1938 ex- 
ports were 837,000 tons. Wheat, tea and 
sugar cane are major crops also. A univer- 
sal crop in India is the mixture of ground- 
nuts, sesame, rape, mustard and linseed, 
which yields seeds for vegetable oil. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1941 


Crop Acres Tons 
Barley 6,255,000 2,534,560 
Corn 6,253,000 2,459,920 
Cotton 23,286,000 1,180,600 
Groundnuts 8,770,000 4,146,240 
Jute 5,669,000 1,317,200 
Rice 73,063,000 24,853,920 
Rubber 138,200 17,765 
Sugar cane 4,598,000 6,503,840 
Tea 832,800 231,941 
Wheat 34,862,000 11,205,600 


Cattle are used for plowing and haul- 
ing all over India, except in the delta 
tracts where water buffalo do the work, 
and in the Indus Valley where the camel 
predominates. The 1940 livestock census 
(excluding the United Provinces and 
Orissa) showed 180,757,765 cattle and oxen, 
35,760,493 water buffalo, 961,563 camels, 
49,717,044 goats, 1,710,965 horses, 1,734,679 
mules and asses, and 45,107,062 sheep. 


MANUFACTURING. India, whose factories 
doubled in number from 1922-42, is among 
the eight leading industrial countries of 
the world. Cotton textiles is the biggest in- 
dustry—401 mills in 1943 made 766,868 
short tons of yarn and 4,109,336,790 yards 
of cloth. In 1940, a total of 303,777 persons 
worked in 108 jute mills. In 1939 the total 
of all factories was 7,694 with 1,687,473 
workers. Plants making or processing food, 
chemicals, tea, iron and steel are of espe- 
cial importance. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Works in Bihar is the largest such plant in 
the British Empire, with annual capacity 
of over 1,000,000 tons of pig iron. 


TRADE. Exports in 1944-45 were $635,699,- 
000; imports, $605,353,000. Lend-lease re- 
ceipts from the United States from 1941-45 
totaled $2,123,609,000. In 1943-44, the big- 
gest suppliers were Britain, Iran, United 
States and Egypt, in that order, with ma- 
chinery, cotton manufactures, oil, flour 
and grain, and metals and ore the chief 
imports. The biggest customers were Brit- 
ain, the United States, Ceylon and Aus- 
tralia, in that order, with jute products, 
raw cotton, cheese, seeds and raw jute the 
chief exports. 
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nage of vessels in foreign trade handled ail 


ports in British India was 20,936,550, of 
which about 65 percent was British. Ton= 


taled 27,282,326. Rail mileage in 1943 wa S 
40,925, mostly Imperial State Lines. Pas= 
sengers carried in 1942-43 totaled 622,333, 
110; freight, 95,253,000 tons. Highway mile 
age in 1939 totaled 280,746, of which 207, 
514 was improved. Licensed cars and taxis 
in British India in 1940 numbered 94,788. 
In all of India in 1941, there were 121,534 
radios and 86,219 telephones. } 


FINANCE. Estimated revenue for the cen 2 
tral government for 1945-46 was $1,071, 
980,000; expenditures, $1,563,640,000. The 
public debt in March of 1945 was $5,675,= 
800,000. : 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES, 
India, which has extreme dimensions” 
both north-south and east-west of about 
1,900 miles, is roughly a great triangle. The 
apex points south. The base, in the noith, 
is the Himalayas, south of which lie exten= 
sive plains drained by the Ganges, Sutlej-<" 
Indus and Brahmaputra river systems. The 
largest is the Indo-Gangetic plain extend- 
ing from the Bay of Bengal on the east to” 
the Afghan frontier and the Arabian Sea” 
on the west. It is the richest and most” 
densely settled part of India, conten 
more than half of the population. B 
Another distinct natural region is the 
Deccan, a plateau of 2,000 to 3,000 feet of 
elevation occupying the southern or penin= 
sular portion of India. In several regions 
the Deccan is quite mountainous, Admin- 
istratively a part of India are several 
groups of islands—the Laccadives (four-~ 
teen islands totaling 80 square miles) in 
the Arabian Sea; and the Andamans (2047 
islands totaling 2,508 square miles) and 
the Nicobars (nineteen islands totaling 635 _ 
square miles) in the Bay of Bengal. { 
India’s three great river systems, all ris= 
ing in the Himalayas, have extensive del= 
tas. The Ganges flows south and then east 
for 1,500 miles across the northern plain to 
the Bay of Bengal; its delta begins 220 
miles from the sea. The Indus, starting in” 
Tibet, flows northwest for several hundred 
miles before turning southwest toward the 
Arabian Sea; it is important for irrigating 
arid areas in western India. The Brahma-= 
putra, also rising in Tibet, flows eastward 
first and then south into India and the 
Bay of Bengal. 
India’s climate varies from temperate in 
the north to tropical in the south, where 
temperatures are almost constant the year 
around. During the November-February 
cold season, northern India has a climate 
like that of the Riviera. From March to. 
June steadily rising temperatures reach a 
peak sometimes as high as 115 degrees, and 
then comes the southwest monsoon. Rain- 
fall is heavy in most of India, averagin) 
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fty to sixty inches in Assam and Bengal, 
md reaching 500 inches in the Garo hills 

_ Assam. Northwest India receives the 
least rainfall. 


_ India’s most valuable mineral is coal, 

und throughout most of the country. In 
938, the average number of persons em- 
Ployed daily in coal mining was 226,887. 
Manganese ore is mined in the Central 
Provinces; gold in the State of Mayurbhanj 
and Orissa. Assam and the Punjab produce 
oil. Other mineral products include itmen- 
ite, saltpeter, chromite, monazite, dia- 
monds, magnesite, zircon, silver, graphite, 
tungsten ore and sapphires. 


MAJOR MINERALS, 1938 


Minerals Amount U. S. dollars 
Coal 31,935,836 tons 38,942,610 
Manganese 
ore 1,084,072 “ 14,378,760 
Gold 321,138 oz. 11,151,557 
Petroleum 2,488,000 bbl. 6,053,467 
Salt (including 

rock) 1724-410 Ttoms, enki Soot 
fron Ore SUTRAS 20 oat SR atl i ee eee 
Mica S' S062 os 4,144,177 
Sopper 5,970 1,610,992 


In 1942, forests in British India covered 
17,403 square miles, about 11 percent of 
he total area. Three-fourths of this area 
Was in preserves controlled by the provin- 
ial governments. Average annual produc- 
ion of timber and firewood is over 300,- 
100,000 cubic feet. Among the major forest 
oducts are timber of teak, conifers and 
andalwood, and bamboo, fibers, gums and 
esins. India exploits its fisheries exten- 
ively, both in the rivers and off the coasts. 


MALAYAN UNION and SINGAPORE—Status: 
rotectorate and Crown colony. 

Capital: Singapore (population 1937: 520,164). 
Governor General: Malcolm Macdonald. 
Governor of Malayan Union: Sir E. Gent. 
Governor of Singapore: F. C. Gimson. 

Foreign trade (1938): exports, $324,037,000; 
nports, $311,114,000; chief export, rubber 
47.9 percent). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1938: 404,206 
ns), rice, coconuts. 

Minerals: tin ore (metal content), (1939: 
3,265 tons), iron ore (1938: 1,770,625 tons), 
aid 1938: 40,794 oz.), tungsten (1938: 2,204,- 
}0 Ibs.), bauxite, manganese ore. 
Forest products: timber, jelutong, 
2rcha, arecanuts. 
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British Malaya consists of nine semi- 
idependent states occupying most of the 
alay Peninsula and of the island of 
Ngapore off its southern tip together 
ith several smaller islands. The native 
ates were brought under British ad- 
inistration by a process of commercial 
ntact and political expansion in the late 
th and early 20th centuries and by the 


Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 1909. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
had been developed into the principal 
British naval base in the Far East prior 
to World War II. Japanese troops invaded 
the Malayan States in December 1941, and 
captured Singapore February 16, 1942. 


By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union Was formed 
from the former “Federated Malay States” 
—Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
—the former “Unfederated Malay States” 
Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah and 
Perak—and all parts of the former “Straits 
Settlements” except Singapore—thus in- 
cluding the settlement of Penang (George- 
town, the island of Penang and Province 
Wellesley) and the settlement of Malacca. 
The Crown colony of Singapore, comprised 
of the island of Singapore and its de- 
pendencies—the Cocos or Kneeling Islands, 
and Christmas Island—remains outside the 
Malayan Union. Each political entity—the 
Malayan Union and Singapore—has a goy- 
ernor responsible to the governor general of 
the Malayan Union and Singapore. Actual 
administration in each Malay state is car- 
ried on by a British resident, although 
nominal powers are vested in the native 
sultan in each state. 


FFF 
Palestine (British Mandate) 


Area: 10,159 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 1,750,000. 

Density per square mile: 171.2. 

British High Commissioner: Lt. Gen. Sir Alan 
Gordon Cunningham. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Jerusalem, 155,314 
(capital, religious center); Tel Aviv, 155,277 
(Jewish communal center); Haifa, 125,498 (shief 
port); Jaffa, 93,443 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Palestinian pound (£P). 

Languages: English, Hebrew, Arabic. 

Religions (est. 1944): Mohammedan, 60%; 
Jewish, 30%; Christian, 7.5%; Others, 2.5%. 


The history of Palestine is for the most 
part a chronicle of invasion, conquest and 
confusing divisions. To the ancient He- 
brews it was known as the “Land of 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
from that part of the country inhabited 
by the Philistines in olden times. About 
1000 B. C. the Hebrews succeeded in es- 
tablishing a single monarchy which later 
split up into two kingdoms—Judah and 
Israel. The country was subsequently in- 
vaded and overcome by many nations, in- 
cluding the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans and 
Byzantines. In the 7th century (634-36) 
A. D., Palestine was wrested from the 
Byzantine Empire by the Arabs. Frankish 
Crusaders captured Jerusalem in 1099 and 
set up a feudal kingdom which endured 
until the defeat of the Franks by Saladin 
(1187) and the restoration of Moslem rule. 


In 1516 suzerainty over the area was trans- 
ferred from the Mamelukes of Egypt to 
the Turks. It remained part of the Otto- 
man Empire until World War I, when Brit- 
ish forces under General Allenby defeated 
the Turks. The League of Nations mandate 
awarded to Britain was put in force Sept. 
29, 1923. 

Meanwhile, a movement had been 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to create 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a con- 
siderable number of Jewish immigrants 
had entered the country prior to World 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917 official British recog- 
nition was given both to the growing Arab 
nationalist movement and to the Zionist 
aspirations by the issuance of the so-called 
Balfour Declaration which read: 


“His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeay- 
ours to facilitate the achievement of 
that object, it being understood that 
nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any 
other country.” 


The declaration was attacked by both 
Arabs and Zionists. Throughout the period 
between the two World Wars, outbreaks 
of violence and open revolt occurred. Jew- 
ish immigration continued apace, especially 
after the rise of Hitler. A British royal 
commission report approved by the British 
Government July 7, 1937 reached the con- 
clusion that the Arab and Jewish positions 
were irreconcilable and recommended the 
partition of Palestine into an Arab and 
a Jewish state separated by a mandated 
area in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The 
Zionists seemingly acquiesced, but the 
Arabs opposed the proposal and resumed 
armed opposition to the Jews. At a Zionist- 
Arab meeting held in London in 1939, the 
Arabs continued their opposition to Pales- 
tine’s partition, proposing instead the es- 
tablishment of an independent Palestine 
with full minority rights for the Jews. In 
May, the British Government issued a 
White Paper declaring the establishment 
of a Jewish state contrary to British obli- 
gations to the Arabs and promising, after 
a transitory period of ten years, the estab- 
lishment of an independent Palestine in 
which Arabs and Jews would share author- 
ity in government. During the next five 
years, 75,000 Jews were to be allowed to 
enter Palestine. These proposals did not 
satisfy either party but the outbreak of 
World War II overshadowed all local issues. 


Arab-Jewish cooperation in the war ef- 
fort began a period of order, but the end 
of European hostilities brought a renewal 
of friction, and the formation of the Arab 


League in 1945 served to crystallize lines 
of opposition. By 1946, there were many 
individual acts of terrorism by the Irg 
Zwai Leumi, an illegal army, and the Stern 
group, two minor Jewish factions for whom 
the Jewish Agency denied responsibility. 
Both embarked on a campaign of open 
violence in protest against Britain’s re- 
fusal to admit 100,000 Jewish refugees to 
Palestine. On July 25, 1946, a proposal was — 
made in London for a federalized Palestine © 
partitioned into Arab, Jewish and British 
districts and subject to a British-controlled 
central government. The plan had British 
support, but was disclaimed by the U. S, 
State Department and proved unaccept-— 
able to Arabs and Jews alike. 


Palestine is administered by Great Britain 
under a mandate awarded by the League 
of Nations. The civil administration is ~ 
headed by the British High Commissioner ~ 
who is also commander in chief and may 
exercise extraordinary powers in the event 
of emergency. The country is divided into 
six districts headed by district commis- 
sioners. The Jewish community enjoys a 
great amount of autonomy for its internal 
affairs through an Elected Assembly and a 
General Council (Va’ad Leumi) which ad- 
ministers the affairs of the community and 
represents it in its relations with the Goy-=— 
ernment. The Rabbinical Council has juris= 
diction in matters of Jewish personal sta=— 
tus, while the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
is the recognized agency in all matters” 
pertaining to the upbuilding of the Jewish 
National Home. It also supervises Jewish 
immigration. The Moslem Supreme Couns» 
cil controls Moslem religious affairs. 


Civil courts exercise jurisdiction in all 
cases except matters of personal status in 
which religious courts have jurisdiction, 
and in cases involving violations of martial 
law or security regulations in which mili-= 
tary courts may exercise jurisdiction. The 
Supreme Court of Palestine is composed 
of the Chief Justice and three other Brit- 
ish judges and four Palestinian judges. ’ 


Palestine is garrisoned by a varying 
number of British Imperial divisions and 
by units of the Royal Air Force. There is 
also a police force of about 6,000, about 
half of whom are British Christians and 
a quarter, Moslems. The remainder are 
Palestine Christians and Jews. ’ 


Education in Palestine is neither com-" 
pulsory nor universal. The public system 
consists of Government Arab schools and 
of Jewish schools administered by the 
Jewish General Council but subject to 
Government inspection. In 1941-42, the 
Arab system had 404 schools (12 with sec- 
ondary sections) with 56,558 scholars; the 
Jewish public schools numbered 442 (in- 
cluding 5 training colleges and 26 second= 
ary, 6 trade and vocational schools) with 
62,655 scholars, There were 177 priva 


657 stuc 
4 922 until 1943 the estimated in- 
a08 population was 924,523; the 


Peiems 439,538 and Christians 59,- 
our-fifths of the increase in the 
population was attributable to im- 
ion while the increase in the Mos- 


birth rate. A large proportion of the 
estine Christians are Arabs. 


estine is the Holy Land for Jew and 
‘istian alike and, to some extent, for 
Moslems whose Mosque of Omar stands 
Jerusalem. In addition to Jerusalem, 
oric towns include: Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of Jesus; Nazareth, in Galilee, 
boyhood home; Jericho, famous in 
hh the Old and New Testaments; Hebron, 
e of the oldest inhabited cities in the 
world; the ancient town of Beersheba; and 
ro. lying at the foot of Mt. Carmel, and 
Ascalon, on the coast, famous for their 
rt in the Crusades. 


Agriculture remains Palestine’s chief in- 
justry. The maritime plain, the Emek Val- 
ey and the northern Jordan Valley are the 
srincipal agricultural areas. In 1943 about 
410,000 acres were in Jewish possession, of 
which 44 percent had been purchased by 
the Jewish National Fund for perpetual 
ease to Jewish settlers. Most of the Jewish 
settlements are located in the maritime 
Jlain, the plain of Esdraelon and upper 
und lower Galilee. Citrus cultivation, con- 
ined largely to the maritime plain, fur- 
lishes the major export crop normally, but 
the industry was disorganized by World 
Var II with exports dropping from about 
5,000,000 cases before 1939 to about 2,425,- 
00 in 1943-44. Olives, cultivated mostly 
n the hill areas, form the next most im- 
yortant crop with an average annual pro- 
luction of 7,000 tons of oil. Other impor- 
ant crops include rice, fresh fruits and 
egetables, figs, tobacco, wheat, barley, 
naize, sesane and potatoes. Wine produc- 
ion (1948) was 1,135,200 gallons. The dairy 
ndustry has made rapid progress in recent 
ears, especially on Jewish farms. Live- 
tock (1943) included 242,945 cattle, 244,- 
62 sheep, 325,376 goats and 29,736 camels. 


Palestinian industry has developed sub- 
tantially during the past 15 years. In 
ddition to the manufacture of consumers 
oods for home consumption; articles pre- 
jared for export include Dead Sea chemi- 
als, artificial teeth and soap. During 
Vorld War II, Palestine became one of the 
rorld’s leading diamond cutting centers. 
efineries and storage tanks of the Iraq 
‘etroleum Co. are located at Haifa, a termi- 
‘us of the pipeline from the Iraq oil fields. 


rf on nea, (1945) were estin fica! at 
330,000 and imports at $112, 840, 000. ¢ 
1941, 42.6 percent of the exports ‘wen 
Egypt, 10.9 percent to Syria, 9.8 percent ° 
the U. S., and 5.9 percent to Britain; 
percent of the imports came from Brit 
13.1 percent from Egypt, 9.7 percent fror 
the U. S., and 3.3 percent from Syria. Pr 


cipal exports (excluding petroleum, prod ee 


ucts, Dead Sea chemicals and certain ot 
products) were: edible oils, 7 percent; ri 
4.7 percent; hides, 4.5 percent; and lemons 


and oranges, 2.4 percent. Major imports 
were: wheat, 7.8 percent (78,000 tons) ; cot-— 
ton piece goods, 5 percent; sugar, 4.2 per- 


cent; and cattle, 2.8 percent. Citrus fruits 


in prewar years accounted for over 75 per- 


cent of all exports. 


Palestine railways (1942) included 302 a 


miles of broad gauge and 111 miles of nar- 
row gauge (Hejaz railway). 


of 1,455,471 net tons entered Palestinian 
ports. In 1943, 5,659 private cars were 
licensed and in 1945 there were 22,833 tele- 
phone subscribers. 


The monetary unit is the Palestinian 


pound (£P), at par with the pound ster- 
ling. Revenue (1943-44) was estimated at 


$34,936,000 and expenditures at $61,223,- 
760. The public debt (1943) was $14,508,000 
and currency in circulation (1944), $165, 
230,000. The two major banks are Barclays 
and the Anglo-Palestinian Bank, Ltd. 


Palestine is a mountainous plateau, tra- 


versed from north to south by branches | 


of the Lebanon Mountains. The plateau 


is broken by great depressions running 


from north to south. The maritime plain 
is remarkably fertile. The Jordan, the only 
important river, rises in Mt. Hermon 
(Syria) and flows south along the trans- 
Jordan border through Lake Merom and 
the Sea of Tiberias, or Galilee, into the 
Dead Sea. Five streams besides the Jordan 
empty into the Dead Sea, whose surface 
is 1,300 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Mineral resources are limited. The chief 
minerals of commercial importance are 
potash (1942: 32,032 tons), gypsum, sul- 
phur, limestone and rock salt. The Dead 
Sea contains many valuable dissolved salts, 
and petroleum and bitumen exudations are 
found around its southern end. 


There are few forested areas and wood 
is a major import (13,161,000 cu. ft. in 
1941). The catch of fish (1943) was 3,149 
tons, with 530 vessels and 2,250 licensed 
fishermen, mostly Arabs, engaged in the 
industry. 


All-weather — ‘ 
roads (1939) totaled 1,451 miles and sea- © 
sonal roads 985 miles. In 1942, 1,061 vessels 
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OCEANIA 


‘Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Dominion) 


Area: 2,974,581 square miles, 

Population (est. 1945): 7,343,800. 

Density per square mile: 2.4. 

Governor General: H. R. H. the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Prime Minister: Joseph Benedict Chifley. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Sydney, 1,398,- 
000 (seaport, wool market); Melbourne, 1,170,- 
600 (seaport, wool, wheat); Brisbane, 370,500 
(seaport, industrial center); Adelaide, 362,500 
(seaport); Perth, 263,000 (western seaport); 
Canberra, 12,200 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 


Racial stock: European except about 75,000 
aboriginals and (1943) 49,849 other non-Euro- 
peans (25,143 Asiatic). 


Language: English. 

Religions (census 1933): Anglican, 38.6%; 
Roman Catholic, 17.5%; Presbyterian, 10.7%; 
Methodist, 10.3%; Other Christians, 9.1%. 


HISTORY. Lying far from the early navi- 
gation routes developed by commerce be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and separated from 
other lands except islands inhabited by 
savages, Australia was the last continent 
to be discovered. The first to land on the 
continent were the Dutch who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1606. Later in 
the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, a 
Spanish captain, sailed through the strait 
that bears his name and probably touched 
at several points on the north coast. A 
Dutch captain, Dirk Hartog, explored the 
west coast in 1616, General Carpenter 
sailed around the Gulf of Carpentaria in 
1628. In 1642 Abel Tasman sailed from 
west to east along the southern shore and 
proved that Australia was not a part of 
the Antarctic continent. The continent was 
named New Holland, and so it was called 
until about 1850. 


In 1770 Captain James Cook, after sail- 
ing through Cook Strait in New Zealand, 
sailed to the east coast of New Holland and 
landed on the bay just south of the present 
city of Sydney. His account of the country 
led to its being claimed and settled by 
Great Britain. 


The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal station 
for criminals from England. Transportation 
of criminals was virtually suspended in 
1839, but Australia had comparatively few 
white settlers until gold was discovered in 
Victoria in 1851, after which immigrants 
poured in. By 1860 all the states (then 
separate colonies), except Western 
Australia, had been granted responsible 
government. 


On January 1, 1901 the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonwealth 
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of Australia. The Commonwealth sup- 
ported Great Britain wholeheartedly in 
World War I, sending 329,883 troops abroad, 
all volunteers, of whom 59,258 were killed. 
The financial drain on a nation of less 
than 6,000,000 was extremely heavy. The 
Labour party was defeated in the elections 
of 1919, 1922, and 1925. In February 1923, 
the wartime premier, W. M. Hughes was — 
succeeded by Stanley M. Bruce, leader of 
the Liberal wing of the Nationalist party 
who formed an alliance with Dr. Page, 
leader of the Country party. Bruce was 
succeeded in 1929 by the Labour leader, 
J. H. Scullin, who was replaced in January 
1932 by J. A. Lyons, leader of the United 
Australia party, an amalgamation of several 
non-Labour interests. 


Australia declared war on Germany Sep- 
tember 3, 1939 and in 1940-42 Australian 
troops distinguished themselves in the 
African, Balkan, Crete and Malayan 
Campaigns. Country party leader, Arthur 
William Fadden replaced Robert Gorden 
Menzies, leader of the United Australia 
party, as Prime Minister in August 1941 
but was displaced by John Curtin with a 
Labour cabinet in October. With the 
Japanese invasion of Southeast Asia and ~ 
New Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, 
Australia was threatened with invasion for 
the first time in 150 years. Australia be-— 
came a base for U. S. troops and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur set up his headquarters — 
there on March 17, 1942. In the general © 
elections held August 21, 1948, Prime 
Minister Curtin’s Labour Government was © 
confirmed in office. Prime Minister Curtin — 
died July 5, 1945 and was succeeded on 
July 13 by Joseph B. Chifley. H. R. H. the ~ 
Duke of Gloucester, brother of King George 
VI, assumed office as governor general — 
January 30, 1945. a 


GOVERNMENT. Australia. a self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth of — 
Nations, is a federal union of six states 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and © 
Tasmania) and two territories (Northern — 
Territory and Capital Territory). The 
Constitution is modeled to some extent on — 
that of the United States. Federal legis-— 
lative power is vested in a Parliament with 
two houses—the Senate with 36 members 
six for each state) and the House of Repre- 
sentatives with 74 members elected on a 
population basis. Executive power nomi- 
nally is exercised by the King acting 
through the Governor General appointed — 
by him but actually the Commonwealth 
is administered by the Prime Minister and 
the Executive Council (Cabinet) who are 
responsible to the House of Representatives 
and must enjoy its confidence. The House 
of Representatives continues for three years — 
from the date of its first meeting unless 
sooner dissolved. Senators are chosen for 
six years but the Senate may be dissolved 
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in the event of prolonged disagreement 
with the House. _ 


Each of the provinces is headed by a 
governor appointed by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment who is advised by the Prime 
Minister and Executive Council (Cabinet) 
who actually administer the government. 
Every province has a bicameral parliament 
except Queensland (unicameral). The state 
governments retain the powers not specifi- 
cally delegated to the federal government. 
The Northern Territory is administered 
under the supervision of the federal govern- 
ment. 


| Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of six justices ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Each state has its own judicial system. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1939 there were 9,940 
state schools, average attendance 744,095; 
1,863 private schools, average attendance 
219,171; 94 technical schools, total enroll- 
ment 101,155; 122 business colleges, total 
enrollment 24,337; 8 universities, total en- 
rollment 14,236. The oldest and best en- 
dowed universities are those of Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide. 


Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool and sheep farming is the Common- 
wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable only for pastoral pursuits. In 
1944 there were 123,174,000 sheep, 14,142,- 
400 cattle, 1,746,721 pigs and 1,449,119 
horses. The production of wool (1944) 
amounted to 582,000 tons; estimated butter 
production (1943-44) was 157,498 tons; 
Cheese 35,853 tons, bacon and hams 45,- 
600 tons. Less than 20 percent of the total 
area is suitable for agricultural purposes; 
the total area devoted to crops in 1943 was 
17,419,717 acres. The most important crop 
is wheat; the areas of heaviest production 
are in South Australia and New South 
Wales but production in Western Australia 
is rapidly increasing. Root crops play a 
smaller part in arable farming than they 
do in northwest Europe. Sugar and cotton 
are grown in Queensland and New South 
Wales, tobacco in northeast Victoria while 
vines grow chiefly in South Australia and 
Victoria. The value of pastoral, dairying 
and agricultural production (1941-42) was 
$686,243,000. 


Australian industry has made rapid prog- 
ress since 1915 with the value of indus- 
trial output tripling itself between 1915 
and 1940. Manufacturing is concentrated 
in or near the large cities and is mainly 
concerned with primary production such 
as the processing of pastoral products, 
although heavy industrial products are 
being produced in increasing volume. New 
South Wales is the leading industrial state. 
Power for industry is derived almost entirely 


from coal. In 1942-43 there were 26,414 
industrial establishments employing '759,- 
044 workers with an output valued at 
£352,002,056. 


Exports (1944-45) were valued at $273,- 
740,000 and imports, $256,093,000. Of ex- 
ports valued at $478,744,000 in 1939, 50.5 
percent went to Britain, 12.1 percent to 
the U. S., 6.9 percent to France, and 4.5 
percent-.to New Zealand. Of imports valued 
at $453,104,000, 39.6 percent came from 
Britain, 14.3 percent from the U. S., 7.6 per- 
cent from Canada, and 17.0 percent from the 
Netherlands Indies. Leading exports (1939) 
were wool 31.5 percent (432,000 tons), gold 
11.0 percent, butter 9.5 percent (115,000 
tons), meat 7.7 percent (254,000 tons), and 
wheat 6.4 percent (1,894,000 tons). Lead- 
ing imports (1939) were motor cars and 
parts 6.7 percent, petroleum 5.5 percent, 
cotton and linen piece goods 4.8 percent, 
electrical machinery and appliances 3.6 per- 
cent, and paper 2.7 percent. 


The principal ports are Sydney (1938-39: 
11,600,000 tons entered); Melbourne 
(8,600,000 tons) and Adelaide (4,900,000 
tons). Railway mileage (1943) totaled 27,- 
225, all of which was owned by the state 
or federal governments. Roads (1941) 
totaled about 455,000 miles. Civil aviation 
is under Commonwealth control. In 1943 
there were 24,395 route miles open and in 
1942-43 7,517,000 miles were flown. 


Revenue (actual 1944-45) $1,098,950,000; 
(estimated 1945-46) $1,088,909,000; ex- 
penditure (actual 1944-45), ordinary $478,- 
291,000, defense $1,471,987,000; (estimated 
1945-46), ordinary $422,400,000, defense 
$1,152,000,000. The public debt (June 30, 
1944) was $7,573,945,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES. Australia is the 
smallest continent and the largest island 
in the world, approximating in size to the 
United States and being more than three- 
fourths of the size of Europe and over one- 
fifth of the area of the British Empire. 
Much of Australia is an arid plain with 
neither high mountains nor large forests. 
The coast line is unusually regular but two 
great peninsulas jut out toward New 
Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsula 
and Arnhem Land. Between them lies the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. A wide bay, the Great 
Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
Along the east coast ranges of mountains 
run from north to south, reaching their 
highest point at Mt. Kosciusko (7,328 ft.) 
West of the mountains, in the territory 
covered by New South Wales and southern 
Queensland, there are three plains, one 
drained by the Murray and Darling Rivers 
which flow into the sea southeast of Ade- 
laide, one draining into Lake Eyre, a salt 
lake 39 feet below sea level, and the third 
—a tropical plain—surrounding the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The western half of the 
continent is occupied by a desert plateau 
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which rises into barren, rolling hills near 
‘the west coast. It includes the Great 
Victorian Desert, to the southward, and the 
Great Sandy Desert to the northward. The 
island of Tasmania, lying off the south- 
eastern coast is largely a plateau, cut into 
plains and valleys by large rivers. 

The northern one-third of the country 
lies within the torrid zone and the remain- 
der, within the south temperate zone. The 
coolest portion of the mainland (Victoria) 
is not unlike Spain and south Italy. The 


average for Australia is a whole 70° and 


the northern coastal areas average 82’. 
Large areas of the continent receive less 
than i0 inches of rain. The eastern high- 
lands and the state of Victoria are the 
best-watered regions. 

Australia possesses considerable mineral 
resources. The value of mineral output 
(1942) was $132,022,000. Most important 
is gold, with important mines located in 
every state except South Australia (1943 
output: 751,279 fine ounces; 1944, 657,028 
ounces). Production was curtailed to some 
extent during World War II. Second in im- 
portance is coal, mined in and near Sydney, 
near Brisbane and eastern Tasmania (1944 
output: 15,075,000 tons). The Broken Hill 
mine in New South Wales is one of the most 
valuable silver-lead-zinc areas in the world. 
Silver-lead ore production (1942) was 289,- 
198 tons; zinc and concentrates, 315,875 
tons; manganese ore, 10,107 tons. Other 
important minerals include tin (1944: 3,000 
metric tons), copper (ore), (31,300 metric 
tons) and iron ore (1943: 2,250,000 metric 
tons). 

Forest products (1938) were valued at 
$31,149,509. Important products included 
timber (rough sawn) (656,859,000 board 
feet), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. 

The fish catch (1938) amounted to 32,150 
tons valued at $5,196,967. Other sea prod- 
ucts include béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, 
pearl shell and tortoise shell. 


OCEANIA 


FiJi—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Suva (population 1936: 15,522). 


Governor (and British High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific): A. W. G. H. Grantham. 


Foreign trade (1943): exports, $7,182,000; 
imports, $10,940,000; chief export, raw sugar 
(75 percent). 


Agricultural products: sugar (exports 1943: 
104,000 tons), copra, bananas, molasses. 


Mineral: geld (1939: 110,000 oz.). 


The colony consists of an archipelago of 
from 200 to 250 islands in the Pacific 
Ocean about 1800 miles northeast of Syd- 
ney, Australia. The larger islands, includ- 
ing Viti Levu (4,011 square miles) and Va- 
nua Levu (2,137 square miles) are moun- 
tainous and of volcanic origin. The islands 
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were ceded to Great Britain by the native 
ruler in 1874. The governor is assisted by 
a nominated executive council and by a 
legislative council, partially nominated — 
and partly elected. 


The population (1942) included 109,920 
Fijians and 105,581 British Indians. The 
importation of the latter to work the 
sugar plantations has led to important so- 
cial, economic and population changes. — 
There has been almost no intermarriage 
between Fijians and Indians. A large pro-— 
portion of the cultivated land is devoted — 
to the production of sugar cane. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands 


The islands in these groups (including 
the Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
Island [the seat of administration], Fan- 
ning, Washington and Christmas Islands; — 
and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed a — 
British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
in 1915. The colony is administered by the © 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific — 
through a Resident Commissioner. -Tne 
most important product is phosphate, pro-— 
duced on Ocean Island (1938: 369,376 
tons). Sovereignty over Canton and Ender- ¥ 
bury Islands in the Phoenix group was — 
held in abeyance by an Anglo-American — 
agreement signed August 10, 1938. Several — 
of the islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces during World War II. ¥ 


Nauru. This small island (5,936 acres) ~ 
was annexed by Germany in 1888 and _ 
placed under joint Australian, New Zea- _ 
land, and British mandate after World War 
I. It lies about 2,215 miles northeast of 
Sydney and to the northeast of the Solo- — 
mon Islands. Its principal economic actiy- ~ 
ity is the production of phosphates for — 
fertilizer (1940: 1,044,000 tons). Popula- © 
tion (1941) was 2,672 including 68 Euro- - 
peans and 584 Chinese. 


NAURU: See also Australia. 
NEW GUINEA: See also Australia. 


NEW GUINEA, Mandated Territory of— 3 
Status: League of Nations mandate. i 


Area: 93,000 square miles. 

Population (1943): 804,000. 

Capital: Raboul. 

Administrator: Brig. Sir Walter R. McNicoll. 


. Foreign trade (1940): exports, $11,210,000; 
imports, $3,870,000; chief export, gold. ‘ 


poresirana: products (1940): coconuts (80,173 
tons), cacao, rubber. 


Minerals: gold (1940; 278,922 ounces), copper, < 
iron, 


The northern section of southeast New 
Guinea (69,700 square miles) was man- 
dated in 1919 by the League of Nations _ 
to the government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, together with the Bismarck 
archipelago (New Britain, New Ireland, and _ 


ijacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
nd several outlying groups and the north- 
mm Solomon Islands (Bougainville and 
ka). The administrator advises the goy- 
srnor general of Australia who can legis- 
te by ordinance. Indirect rule by native 
whiefs has been continued. Japanese land- 
mgs were effected on New Britain and New 
‘eland and the Solomons January 23, 1942 
and on the northeast coast of New Guinea 
March 8. Allied forces checked their ad- 
vance early in 1943; but many of the is- 
ands were by-passed in the Allied advance 
9 the Philippines. By May 26, 1945 Aus- 
Talian forces were in control of the entire 
soast line of British New Guinea and 
>apua, having sealed the remaining Japa- 
nese in the interior. Formal Japanese 
surrender took place September 6, 1945. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1943 


Crop Acreage Tons 
3arley 451,000 196,320 
Jorn 285,000 195,160 
tay 2,359,000 3,489,920 
Jats 1,497,000 335,744 
Sugar cane 329,000 5,203,520 
Nheat 9,280,000 4,671,840 


NEW HEBRIDES: See also France. 
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New Zealand (Dominion) 


Area: 103,410 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 1,655,794. 

Density per square mile: 16.0. 
Governor-General: Lt. Gen. Sir Bernard Frey- 


2erg, V.C 
Prime Minister: Peter Fraser. 
Principal cities (census 1945): Auckland 


greater), 256,426 (seaport and naval base) ; 
ellington (greater), 175,189 (capital); Christ- 
shurch, 112,525 (cereals; stockraising); Dune- 
jin, 65,487 (textiles, meat freezing). 

Monetary unit: New Zealand pound, 


Racial stock (census 1936): European, 94.3%; 
Maori and half-caste, 5.2%; Others (Chinese, 
Syrian, etc.), .4%. 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1936): Church of England, 
39.75%: Presbyterian, 23.44%; Roman Catho- 
ic, 13.13%; Methodist, 8.05%; Baptist, 1.57%: 
Others, 14.05%. 


New Zealand, about 1,200 miles east of 
Australia, consists of two main islands and 
» number of smaller outlying islands so 
;cattered that they range from the tropical 
the antarctic. The islands, which have 
ypproximately the area of Italy, were dis- 
sovered and named New Zealand in 1642 
xy Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator. 
Japtain James Cook explored them in 1769 
nd after him came many other sailors, 
sealers, whalers and traders. English mis- 
jonaries landed in 1814 but made slow 
orogress. On Jan, 22, 1840, to head off a 
possible French move to claim New Zea- 
and, Britain formally annexed it. The New 
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Zealand Company was formed the same 
year and immediately began to send out its 
first colonists. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856, a constitution in 
1870, and dominion status on Sept. 26, 
1907. Meanwhile from 1861 to 1871 there 
was fierce intermittent fighting with the 
native Maoris. Gold was first discovered in 
1853 and a permanent mining field es- 
tablished in 1861. 


New Zealand sent troops to help the 
British in the South African War, 1899— 
1902, and in World War I. Subsequently 
New Zealand received from the League of 
Nations a mandate over Western Samoa 
and in 1946 when New Zealand oifered the 
mandate to the proposed trusteeship sys- 
tem of the United Nations, the offer was 
the first act of its kind under the U.N. 
Charter. 

New Zealand’s Labor Party came to power 
in 1935 for the first time when it defeated 
a coalition government headed by George 
W. Forbes. Under Michael J. Savage as 
prime minister, the Labor Party began a 
program of liberal economic and social 
measures and it was again successful in 
the 1938 elections, with the Reform and 
Liberal Parties remaining as the Official 
opposition. 

When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Fraser who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet in July of that year, New 
Zealand having joined Britain in the war 
against the Axis in September of 1939. In 
World War II New Zealand troops fought 
in Libya, Greece, Crete, North Africa, 
Sicily and Italy, and the islands served as 
a major base for U. S. troops in the Pacific 
war against the Japanese. 

New Zealand is a self-governing do- 
minion of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The British Crown is represented 
by a Governor-General named by the King 
after consultation with the New Zealand 
government. Parliament has two houses— 
the thirty-six-member Legislative Council 
named for seven years by the Governor- 
General with the advice of the Cabinet; 
and the eighty-member House of Repre- 
sentatives popularly elected for three years. 
The House elected on Sept. 25, 1943, had 
forty-five Labor Party members. Executive 
power is vested in the Cabinet chosen 
from the members of the majority party in 
the House and headed by the prime min- 
ister. Local government divisions include 
counties, boroughs, town districts, and 
many special authorities created for special 
purposes. 

Military service was voluntary until July 
22, 1940 when compulsory service was in- 
stituted. Service outside the Dominion, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obiigatory 
during World War II. At fuil mobilization, 
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New Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed 
forces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. 
Almost one-third of the whole male popu- 
lation of military age served overseas. The 
Air Force participated in the Empire Air 
Training Scheme and a number of New 
Zealand squadrons fought with the Royal 
Air Force as well as in Malaya. Naval forces 
include 3 cruisers, 4 corvettes and a num- 
ber of mine sweepers. 


State education is free, secular and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 15. Pri- 
vate schools mostly under _ religious 
auspices must conform to standards set by 
the state. About half the Maori attend 
the regular public schools; the remainder 
attend native village schools. In 1943, there 
were 2,230 State elementary schools with 
245,592 students and 197 secondary schools 
with 46,389 students. The University of 
New Zealand has 6 constituent colleges in- 
cluding agricultural colleges at Lincoln 
and Palmerston North grouped together 
as the New Zealand School of Agriculture; 
university students number 4,373. About 
10 percent of the National Budget is ex- 
pended on education. 


New Zealand’s very advanced social se- 
curity system, financed principally by a 5 
percent tax on wages, salaries and firm in- 
comes, gives benefits for old age, sickness, 
unemployment, maternity and hospitaliza- 
tion, widows, orphans, poor families and 
chronic invalids. It is apropos here to note 
that New Zealand’s death rate is among 
the world’s lowest. Social security fund 
receipts for the year ending March 31, 
1945, were £NZ 18,770,000; expenditures, 
£NZ 19,332,000. 


Primarily a grazing country, New Zealand 
is one of the world’s largest exporters of 
mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese, In 
1944 livestock included 33,200,298 sheep, 
4,439,258 cattle (36 percent dairy cows) 
and 225,823 horses. Wool production for 
1943-44 was 165,000 tons; butter exports, 
206,973,700 pounds; cheese exports, 160,- 
033,000 pounds. Scientific dairy manage- 
ment is well advanced. In 1944 New Zea- 
land had 19,829,999 acres in cultivation, 
90 percent of it in sown grasses. Outside of 
grass, the chief crop is wheat—7,208,485 
bushels in 1944. Others are oats, barley, 
potatoes, onions, tobacco, fruits and vege- 
tables. Total value of 1942-43 agricultural 
produce was $550,491,600. 


In 1942-43 there were 6,127 factories 
with 114,590 workers and output valued at 
$537,947,433. The chief industries are the 
freezing of meat, curing of ham and bacon, 
and making of butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk. Others of major importance 
are production of heat, light and power, 
woolen products, saw milling, furniture 
making and clothing manufacture. 


Exports in 1943 totaled £NZ 1,838,940, 
and imports, including lend-lease receipts, 
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£NZ 95,148,017. Exported items by pe 
centage were butter, 20; wool, 18.7; frozen 
lamb, 15.4; cheese, 12.6; hides and skins, 
6.1; and canned meat, biscuits and gold, 
Imported items, excluding lend lease, in 
cluded by percentage: cotton and linen 
goods, 5; machinery, other than electrical, 
3.4; electrical goods, 2.9; drugs and chem- 
icals, 2.8; silks, 2.1; and paper, sugar and 
yarn. Both imports and exports are under 
a rigid system of licensing. In 1942, 74.4 
percent of exports went to Britain, 7.3 to” 
the United States, 4.4 to Canada, 4.4 to 
Egypt, and 3.3 to Australia. Of imports, 
35.5 percent came from Britain, 25.9 from” 
the United States, 16.1 from Australia, 3.7° 
from Canada and 2.3 from India and Cey- 
lon. 


The 1944 merchant marine was 455 ves- 
Sels of 84,159 net tons. Railway mileage in 
1944 totaled 3,684, mostly government ~ 
owned. Highway mileage in 1945 was 58,096. — 
There were 244,753 telephones in 1944, 


Governmental revenue for 1944-45 yas 
£NZ 54,248,000, and expenditures, £NZ 53,- 
033,000; both of these figures exclude social _ 
security and war taxation. War expendi- 
ture account receipts were £NZ 138,981,000 
and expenditures, £NZ 130,009,000. The 
public debt in September, 1945, was £NZ 
603,000,000. New Zealand, a member of the 
sterling bloc, had sterling balances out-— 
standing to her in April of 1946 of an esti- 
mated £NZ 73,000,000. 


New Zealand’s two main components are 
North and South Island, separated by Cook © 
Strait which varies from sixteen to 190 
miles in width. North Island, of 44,281 _ 
square miles, is 515 miles long, volcanic 
in its south central part and containing — 
many hot springs and beautiful geysers. In — 
the southern part of North Island is Lake 
Taupo, covering 238 square miles in the 
center of a pumice-covered plateau. 


South Island, of 58,092 square miles, has 
the Southern Alps along its west coast with - 
Mt. Cook at 12,349 feet of elevation, the — 
highest point in New Zealand. Over-all, 
New Zealand has plains, mountains, val- | 
leys, rivers and lakes and a climate rang-= — 
ing from subtropical in the north to mildly 
temperate in the south. 


Principal minerals and 1943 production — 
figures are: coal, 2,737,868 tons; gold, 149,- 
150 ounces; silver, 280,786 ounces; and 
tungsten, pumice, manganese, silica sand 
and kauri gum (a fossil resin). About 20 _ 
percent of the total area is forested, and — 


324,473,000 board feet of lumber were cut 
in 1942, 


The flounder, snapper and tarakihi ac- 
count for 75 percent of New Zealand's 
fishery industry with 1943 output valued — 
at $1,882,153. There also are extensive 
oyster beds. The once important whaling ~ 
industry declined sharply with develop- 
ment of pelagic whaling, and there is now — 
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JO. In 1942 New Zealand ranked sixth 
ng the electrified countries of the 
d, with about 93 percent of the popu- 
on having access to power. 
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endencies. The Aucklands, of 234 
square miles, and Campbell Island, 44 
tuare miles, are the principal of the out- 


ographical boundaries of New Zealand as 
roclaimed in 1847 and all are uninhabited. 
ix hundred miles north of the Aucklands 
e the volcanic Kermadecs, of 13 square 


“Western Samoa. Area: 1,133 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion (1944): 65,643 (white 337; half-caste 
3,117). Status: League of Nations mandate. 
Administrator: A. C. Turnbull. Capital: 
Apia. Foreign trade (1943): exports, £282,- 
991; imports, £605,911. Principal products: 
‘Copra, cacao beans, bananas, tropical 
‘fruits, rubber. 


The establishment of a tripartite protec- 
torate over the islands in 1889 by Britain, 
Germany, and the United States, was fol- 
lowed by Britain’s withdrawal in 1900 and 
the division of the islands between Ger- 
“many and the United States. New Zealand 
troops occupied western Samoa in Aug. 
1914, and New Zealand received a mandate 
over the islands in Dec. 17, 1920. The ad- 
ministrator is assisted by a legislative 
council and a consultative native council. 
There are 8 islands of which the largest 
and most populous are Savaii, of 703 square 
miles, and Upolu, of 430 square miles. 
They are largely mountainous but fertile. 
The inhabitants are Polynesians professing 
Christianity. 


THE ROCK FROM DOWN UNDER. New 
Zealand gave Tom Heeney to the boxing 
world in the late ’20s and early ’30s. Al- 
though Heeney never did achieve the 
heavyweight championship of the world, 
he fought many leading heavyweight fight- 
ers of the United States and lost to Gene 
Tunney in the former’s last ring appear- 
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Outlying Territories 
PAPUA (British New Guinea)—Status: © 

tory under Commonwealth administration. 
Area: 90,540 square miles. ; 
Population (1940): 338,822. nn 
Administrator: H. L. Murray. 
Capital: Port Moresby. 


Foreign trade (1941): exports, $1,591,000; 
ports, $1,740,000; chief pees rubber, gol 


Agricultural products: coconuts, b 
1,000 tons). tert 


Minerals: gold (1938: 33,249 ounces), copp 


the island of New Guinea, with the islan 
of the d’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade and 
adjoining groups, Papua was annexed by 
Queensland in 1883 and by the British — 
Crown in 1888. It came under the control 
of the Australian Commonwealth in 1901 _ 
and became the Territory of Papua in 1906. 2 
Japanese forces invaded Papua in early 
1942, but with the capture of Buna in De 
cember 1942, Australian control was re- — 
stored. The administrator, appointed by — 
the governor general of Australia, is as- 
sisted by a nominated legislative council. — 
In 1940 there were 1,822 Europeans in 
the territory. About 280,000 acres of land — 
have been leased, chiefly by planters, and 
over 62,000 are cultivated. The natives have — 
in large areas settled down to peaceful ~ 
habits. i 


Papua (See AUSTRALIA). = aa 


Solomon Islands 


This protectorate lying east of the island ve 
of New Guinea includes the islands of 
Guadalcanal, Malaita, San Cristoval, New 
Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono, 
Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Rendova, Russell, 
Florida, Rennell and numerous smaller 
islands. The islands which came under 
British protection late in the 19th century 
were the scene of several important U.S. — 
naval and military victories during World 
War II. There are no native states and ad- 
ministration is carried on by a Resident ~ 
Commissioner assisted by a nominated Ad- 
visory Council. The most important product 
is copra. , 

Tonga (Friendly Islands). ‘This native 
Polynesian kingdom in the Pacific came 
under British protection through the terms 
of the Anglo-German agreement of Novem- 
ber 14, 1899. The native queen is advised 
by a British Agent; the 22-member native 
Legislative Council is partly elected and 
partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas, 


Western Samoa (See NEW ZEALAND). 
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Bulgaria (Republic) 
(Blgariya) 


Area: 42,741 square miles (including southern 
Dobruja). 


_ Population (est. 1940): 6,735,000. 

Density per square mile: 157.5. 

Premier: Georgi Dimitrov. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Sofia, 410,000 
(capital); (census 1934), Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 
99,883 (commercial center); arna, 69,994 
(Black Sea port); Ruschuk, 49, 447 (chief Danube 
port); Burgas, 36,230 (Black Sea port). 

Monetary unit: Lev. 

Racial stock (1934): Bulgarian, 86.7%; Turk- 
ish, 10.1%; Gypsy, 1.3%; Others, 1.9%, 

Language: See Racial stock. 

Religion: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Moham- 
megan 13.5%; Jewish, 8%; Roman Catholic, 
8%, 


Bulgaria, with a. strife-ridden political 
past, is an agrarian country about the size 
of Virginia. It sided timidly with Germany 
in World Wars I and II hoping to win ter- 
ritory. Instead, it lost in both wars. 


The first Bulgarians were a Tartar tribe 
that crossed the Danube from the north in 
679 A.D., and took the province of Moesia 
from the Roman Empire, They adopted 
Slay dialect and customs and twice con- 
quered most of the Balkan peninsula be- 
tween 893 and 1280. After the Serbs sub- 


_ jected their kingdom in 1330, the Bulgars 


gradually fell prey to the Turks and from 
1396 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish prov- 
ince, In 1878, after the Turks cruelly sup- 
pressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia forced Tur- 
key to give the country independence but 
the Central Powers tempered this to make 
Bulgaria autonomous under Turkish sov- 
ereignty, with the province of Eastern 
Rumelia under a Turkish governor. 


In 1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler and on 
Oct. 5, 1908 he declared Bulgaria (and 
Rumelia) an independent kingdom and 
was proclaimed Tsar of the Bulgarians. 


In 1912 in the First Balkan War, Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey, but then it bickered with 


' Serbia and Greece over division of Mace- 


donia and was beaten by them in the Sec- 
ond Balkan War which lasted one month— 
July of 1913. 


Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
Germany in World War I and lost. On Oct, 
3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated for his 
son who became Tsar Boris III. The Treaty 
of Neuilly the next year disarmed Bul- 
garia, reduced it to 1878 size, and levied 
a heavy indemnity. Internal disorder, un- 
derground intrigue and Agrarian-Commu- 
nist agitation marked the next fifteen 
years. 


WORLD WAR II. Boris assumed dicta- 


torial powers in 1935. When Hitler gave 
him Southern Dobruja, taken from Ru- 
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mania, in 1940 the weak but land-hungry 
Boris joined the Nazis in war the next year 
and occupied parts of Yugoslavia and — 
Greece. Meanwhile, the Nazis moved in on ~ 
Bulgaria and with the tide of war swinging © 
inexorably against them, they tried to 5 
force Boris to send his troops against the - 
Russians. Boris resisted and died mysteri- — 


ously on Aug. 28, 1943. Many rumors attrib- 
uted his death to German poison or bul- 
lets. 


Simeon II, the infant son of Boris, be- — 
came the nominal ruler, under a regent, 


and Bulgaria began to make desperate 
gestures of friendship for the Allies. Three 


days after Russia declared war on Bulgaria 
on Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the — 


next day and under an informal armistice 


a coalition cabinet was set up under Ki- 


mon Georgieff. 


It soon became apparent that this re- 3 
gime, the Fatherland Front, was Commu- — 


nist dominated, notably by Georgi Dimit- 
rov, 
Communist International, and a Bulgarian 
labor leader, 

Elections scheduled for Aug. 26, 1945 
were postponed as a result of U. S. protest 
against the “undemocratic” procedure, but 


were held Noy. 18, 1945, with only one list _ 


of candidates—the official Fatherland 


Front list—being placed before the voters. : 
At the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in — 


Moscow in December, 1945, Russia offered 
to seek the inclusion of two Opposition 
ministers in the Cabinet, but despite U.S. 
complaints in February, 1946 the Cabinet 
contained no Opposition men when reor- 
ganized March 31, 1946. 


ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION. Pend- 
ing signing of the final peace treaty, Bul- 
garia is under an Allied Control Commis- 
sion of British, U. S., and Soviet military 
representatives. The Soviet chairman of 
the council is also commander of the So- 
viet occupation troops in Bulgaria. U. S. 
and British participation is, for the most 
part, nominal and the country is actually 
controlled by Soviet military authorities. 
Tsar Simeon II (1937— ), only son of 
King Boris III and of Queen Ioanna of 
Italy, succeeded to the throne Aug. 28, 1943, 
The first three regents—Prince Kyril, the 
King’s uncle, Prof. Filoff, and Gen. Mik- 
hoffi—were executed for Axis collaboration 
Feb. 2, 1945; they were succeeded by Todor 
Pavloff, a Communist, Prof. Venelin Ganefi, 
and Tsverko Bobosheffski. Simeon went 
into exile when Bulgaria voted to become 
a republic. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution 
of 1879, as amended in 1893 and 1911, Bul- 
garia was a constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy. But the executive power is exercised 
now by the prime minister and his cabinet. 
Legislative power is exercised by a uni- 
cameral Parliament (Sobranje), whose 
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adopted in the elections of November, 1945, 
nonsisted of 94 Communists, 94 dissident 
Aprarians, 46 Zvenoists, 32 dissident Social 
Jemocrats and 11 Radicals. In Aug. 1945 
che two -chief Opposition parties—the 
Agrarians and Social Democrats—withdrew 
‘rom the Fatherland Front; those who dis- 
approved of this move organized dissident 
Jarties under the same names. The Minis- 
ser of the Interior appoints the governors 
9f the 7 regional counties and of the dis- 
sricts into which the counties are divided, 
as well as the mayors of the municipalities. 
There is a Supreme Court of Cassation at 
Sofia and 3 regional Courts of Appeal. 


DEFENSE. Bulgaria’s army, by the Treaty 
of Neuilly in 1919, was limited to a volun- 
sary force of 20,000 men, but this provision 
was nullified by a treaty signed with the 
Balkan Entente in 1938. The peace-time 
strength of the army became about 60,000. 
In World War II it rose to about 500,000, 
n fifteen divisions. It is being organized 
along Soviet lines by Red Army instructors 
and the political commissar system has 
Seen introduced. The so-called People’s 
Militia, a Communist-run police organi- 
zation, is controlled by the Minister of the 
Interior. The number of Russian occupa- 
tion troops in July, 1946, was unofficially 
sstimated at 150,000. 


The Bulgarian peace treaty proposed at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1946 would 
limit Bulgaria to an army of 55,000, a navy 
3f 3,500 and an air force of ninety planes, 
none of them bombers. 


HCONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 
Though elementary education is com- 
pulsory and free between 7 and 14, the 
last census, in 1934, showed 20.4 percent 
of the males and 42.8 percent of the fe- 
males illiterate. Schools in 1939 included 
252. kindergartens, 4,743 primary schools, 
and 2,044 high schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 969,599. One university (Sofia) 
had an enrollment of 6,030. 


Most of the people are Greek Orthodox. 
Clergy of all faiths are paid by the state. 
The national language, Bulgarian, is closely 
related to Russian; both employ the Cyril- 
lic alphabet. 

Bulgaria is predominately agrarian with 
80 percent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 percent of the land is tilled or 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are 
small, and primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion predominate. More than half the cul- 
tivated area is devoted to cereais, includ- 
ing wheat (1939 crop: 2,134,604 tons), 
corn, barley, oats, and rye. Other crops are 
tobacco (1939: 38,911 tons), the leading 
export, and alfalfa, cotton, flax, potatoes, 
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and sunflower seed. There are extensive 
vineyards (283,526 acres produced 678,686 
tons in 1938) and rose gardens in the 
southern valleys. Production in silkworm 
cocoons is highly developed (1938: 2,178,767 
kilos). Livestock graze on the mountain 
slopes. In 1934 Bulgaria had 531,500 horses, 
1,497,600 cattle, 8,839,500 sheep, 913,000 
ashi 902,000 swine, and 12,772,740 poul- 
ry. 

Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
portance and with three exceptions—prep- 
aration of tobacco leaf, distillation of attar 
of roses, and flour milling—are confined to 
domestic markets. There were in 1938 a 
total of 3,089 industrial undertakings, large 
and small, with 74,305 workers. 

Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
exchange of agricultural products for cheap 
manufactures. Exports in 1939 amounted 
to $73,450,000, led by leaf tobacco, 41 per- 
cent; grapes, 7.6 percent; eggs, 8.4 per- 
cent; wheat, 7.3 percent; corn, prunes, 
swine, and attar of roses. Imports in 1939 
were $62,398,000, led by machinery and 
parts; wool and wool thread; automobiles 
and parts, cotton (raw); cotton thread 
and textiles; iron and manufactures, raw 
skins, sheet iron, and drugs. Germany re- 
ceived 58.9 percent of the exports and 
supplied 51.9 percent of the imports; 
Germany’s prewar place in Bulgarian for- 
eign trade has been taken by the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the Danube is navigable for 
243 miles on the northern border, only a 
comparatively small percentage of prewar 
Danube trade tonnage was Bulgarian. The 
Bulgarian merchant marine in 1939 con- 
sisted of 14 vessels of 17,476 tons. Tonnage 
entering Black Sea ports, principally Varna 
and Burgas, totaled 1,776,576; and Danube 
ports, notably Ruschuk (Russe), 2,429,642. 
Railroad mileage, all nationalized, totaled 
2,211 in 1939; highway mileage was 19,638. 
Railroads carried 6,083,373 tons of freight 
in 1938. Telephones in 1943 numbered 35,- 
947. 

Governmental revenues in 1939 were 
$95,106,472; expenditures $96,905,706. The 
total national debt was $276,905,904, of 
which $153,700,701 was external. Foreign 
investments in Bulgaria prior to World 
War II amounted to 2,179,000,000 leva, of 
which about 27.5 percent was Belgian, 
23.5 percent Swiss, 11.4 percent French, 
and 10.9 percent U. S. The already pre- 
carious financial position of the govern- 
ment has been made worse by Red Army 
occupation costs and reparations to Russia. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Two mountain ranges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
raphy. The Balkans cross the center of the 
country, almost due east-west, rising to a 
peak of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope Range 
breaks off from the Balkans in the west, 
curves and then straightens out to run 
nearly parallel along the southern border. 
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In between is the valley of the Maritsa, 
Bulgaria’s principal river. Between the 
Balkans and the Danube, which forms 
most of the north boundary with Rumania, 
is the Danubian tableland, cut up by sev- 
eral short rivers, Southern Dobruja, a fer- 
tile 2,900 square miles below the Danube 
delta, is an area of low hills, fens and 
sandy steppes. 


Bulgaria’s climate produces cold winters 
and warm summers approaching the sub- 
tropical in the south. Rain and snowfall 
average twenty to forty inches a year. 


Soft coal is Bulgaria’s only important 
mineral and most of the mines are state- 
owned. The 1939 output was: coal, 187,433 
tons; lignite, 2,352,308 tons. Other mine 
products, some of them increased on Nazi 
insistence in World War II, include chro- 
mite, copper, iron ore, gold, silver, rock 
salt and manganese ore. 


About 30 percent of the country is for- 
ested, but a large part is unproductive 
scrub and most of the valuable woods are 
virtually inaccessible. Wood imports usually 
exceed exports. Bulgaria’s annual fish catch 
averages about 3,500 tons. 


Chile (Republic) 
(Republica de Chile) 


Area: 286,322 square miles. 
Population (est. 1944): 5,023,539. 
Density per square mile: 18.29. 
President: Gabriel Gonzales Videla. 


Principal cities (est. 1944): Santiago, 952,- 
075 (capital) ; Valparaiso, 209,945 (chief port); 
Concepcién, 85,813 (farming center); Vina del 
Mar, 65,916 (resort center); Talca, 50,964 
(farming center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Racial stock (estimate 1938): 
Mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 


White, 30%; 


Chile, rich in minerals, has a relatively 
tranquil history amid South America’s 
long record of revolution and strife. Its 
first contact with the white race came in 
1535 when Diego de Almagro, an associate 
of Pizarro, led an unsuccessful invasion 
from Peru. Pedro de Valdivia founded 
Santiago in 1540. On Sept. 10, 1810, Chile 
rebelled against Spanish rule but inde- 
pendence was not won completely until 
1817 when Bernardo O’Higgins and José 
de San Martin finally crushed the Spanish. 


Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
acreage from Peru. In World War I Chile 
was neutral. The overthrow in 1931 of 
Colonel Carlos Ibafiez, who had seized 
power in 1927, was followed by a brief 
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chaotic period in which five presidents 
tumbled in and out of office, but Dr. Arturo 
Alessandri, 1932-38, did much to restore 
Chile’s shattered political and economic 
revutation. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 — 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program but it was cut off by his death on 
Nov. 25, 1941. The term of Don Juan An- 
tonio Rios, elected as Radical candidate 
of the Popular Front in 1942, was marked 
by political dissension and labor difficulties, — 
One trouble was the situation brought 
about by the war. With its minerals invit~— 
ing booty, and with a 2,600-mile coast line © 
to defend, Chile feared to become an Axis 
enemy. Under external pressure, and in- © 
ternal pressure notably from its strong 
Communist party, Chile finally broke re= : 
lations with the Axis on Jan. 20, 1943, but 
did not declare war on Japan until Feb, 
14, 1945. ; 

Meanwhile, well before he died on June 
27, 1946, Rios was forced by serious illness — 
to turn over his powers to Alfredo Duhalde, 
Senate president. Chile has no vice presi- iJ 
dent. As a result of the special election of 
Sept. 4, 1946, Gabriel Gonzales Videla be- 
came president. ‘ 

The nation elects a president every six 
years, a Senate of forty-five members every 
eight years, and a Chamber of Deputies of _ 
147 members every four years. The presi- — 
dent is assisted by a nine-man cabinet 
responsible to him but subject to impeach-_ 
ment by Congress, which also may oOver-— 
ride a presidential veto by two-thirds vote. _ 
All literate male citizens over twenty-one — 
vote in elections. The president narnes the 
administrators of the twenty-five provinces, 
There is a supreme court in Santiago and © 
eight appeals courts. 4 

Military service is compulsory beginning ~ 
at twenty with an initial training period ~ 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until forty-five. In 1943 the 
army numbered 725,000. In 1945, about 30 | 
percent of the Chilean budget went to the 
military. The navy, normally 8,000 men — 
strong, had at the start of 1946 one old 
battleship of 28,000 tons, two old cruisers, — 
eight destroyers, nine submarines, two 
coast defense craft and a sloop. The air — 
force, with 200 planes and 3,000 men in 
1940, expanded greatly in World War Il. 
Under a 1945 agreement, Chilean forces 
were to be advised by a U. S. naval and 
military mission. 

Education, free and compulsory between 
seven and fifteen, is directed by the central 
government, and in 1943 illiteracy was esti- 
mated at 24 percent, third lowest in Latin 
America. School enrollment in 1943 was 
576,900 in 5,364 primary schools, 87,265 in — 
418 intermediate schools, and 6,402 in five 
universities, including the State University 
of Chile founded in 1842. About 20 percent 
of the 1945 budget went for education. 
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ailean agriculture is mostly confined to 
temperate central valley, similar to that 
f California. The available productive land 
—60,219,583 acres in 1936—is less than 4 
rcent of the country and most of it must 
irrigated. Wheat is the leading crop, 
owed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, 
ng beans and fruits. Grapes, next to 
eat in acreage, produced 100,000,000 
gallons of wine in 1945. Feudal-type estates, 
averaging 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle 


in 1942 totaled 2,346,384. Sheep in 1936 
otaled 5,749,069; horses, 527,827; asses and 
ules, 93,525; and swine, 571,495. The live- 
bock industry does not supply local needs, 
° ut wool is used in Chilean textile mills 
and wool and hides are exported. 


- Already enjoying a favorable balance in 
foreign trade, Chile quadrupled it to $130,- 
000,000 during World War II. Imports in 
1944 totaled $149,092,000 against exports of 
$197,746,000. Copper, nitrate and iodine 
make up 70 percent of exports, followed 
by wool, hemp, legumes, rice and sheep 
skins. By value, the United States took 64 
percent of exports; Argentina, 8 percent; 
Brazil, 4 percent; Peru, 2 percent, and 
Britain, 1 percent. By value, the United 
States supplied 43 percent of imports; 
Argentina and Peru, 17 percent each; 
Brazil, 10 percent, and Britain, 6 percent. 


Although Chile dreams of great indus- 

trial development, and has all the raw 
materials except coal and tin, progress 
continues slowly. Except for mineral proc- 
essing, most manufacturing is of low- 
priced consumer goods, particularly tex- 
tiles. In 1940 there were 4,034 factories 
with 123,091 workers. 
_ Highway mileage totals 28,125, about 35 
percent improved. Rail mileage is 5,407, 
partly electrified. Chile has ninety-two air- 
ports serving three major lines. The 1940 
merchant marine totaled 106 vessels of 
160,232 gross tons, and the 1942 tonnage 
carried was 1,631,000, much of it coastwise. 
Telephones in 1942 numbered 96,642. 


Deficit financing continues to be a seri- 
ous problem. The 1945 budget was 4,749,- 
036,000 pesos, with an accumulated deficit 
of 562,000,000 pesos. The 1945 national 
debt was 5,936,100,000 pesos. U. S. invest- 
ments in 1942, mostly in mining and man- 
ufacturing, were $413,983,000. British in- 
vestments were estimated at £50,114,361. 


A long mountainous land, Chile, 2,661 
miles in length and varying from 250 to 46 
miles in width, is one-third covered by the 
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a 700-mile-long valley, thickly populated 
between the Andes and the coast plat : 
In the south, the Andes border on th 

ocean. "| eta 


is Punta Arenas (Magallanes), the si 
ernmost city in the world, and beyond t: 
lies the Strait of Magellan and Tierra d 
Fuego, the island divided between Ch 
and Argentina, Chile’s short rivers are use 
ful only for irrigation and as electric power 
sources. While the country has few goo 
harbors, it has many ports, at most 
which tonnage must be loaded or unloade: 
by lighters. In the south Chile’s rainfall is 
extremely heavy, in the north, almost non- 
existent. 


The basis of the country’s economy is its 
mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama and Tarapaca. There _ 
is found the only natural nitrate in the 
world. More than 60 percent of the world’s — 
iodine is obtained as a by-product of © 
nitrate processing. Chile’s world monopoly 
in nitrate, however, is not what it used to ‘ 
be before the discovery of the synthetic — 
product. sg 


The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, ; 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
coal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
ity, exceeds two billion metric tons. 


Mineral production for 1944 shows: coal 
—2,300,000 metric tons; iron ore—670,000 
metric tons; and copper—487,600 metric 
tons. Figures for 1943 show silver—1,090,- 
000 ounces; mercury—19,000 pounds; man- 
ganese ore—114,100 metric tons; and gold | 
—270,000 ounces. Nitrate production in 
1942 was 1,559,034 short tons. Cobalt, zinc, 


tungsten and molybdenum also are pro- ik 
duced. 4 

Forests estimated to cover 40 to 50 mil- 
lion acres in the southern provinces yield b 
a variety of commercial wood including a 


conifer, laurel and magnolia. Timber pro- 
duction in 1941 came to 273,981,750 board 
feet. Chile’s annual 40,000 tons of sea food 
includes cod, eel, oysters, sawfish, sardines 
and tuna. 


Subsidies were provided for national ves- z 
sels using the Panama Canal and the Strait 
of Magellan and other measures adopted to 
stimulate a commercial marine. Shipping 
reported for 1938 was 99 craft with a ton- 
nage of 16,422. In 1936, 369 vessels cleared 
at Chilean ports while the coastal shipping 
amounted to 1,702,400 tons. The postoffices 
in 1936 numbered 1,038, and handled 92,- 
130,893 pieces of mail, 
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China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 


*Area: 3,858,900 square miles. 
_*Population (est. 1945): 461,000,000, 
Density per square mile: 119.2. 
President: Chiang Kai-shek. 

Premier: T. V. Soong. 


Peiping, 1,550,561 (political, educational cen- 
earls Fientsin, 1,217,646 (commercial center); 
Canton, 1,115,000 (southern seaport); Chung- 
king, 1,037,630 (wartime capital); Nanking, 
1,019,148 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 

Racial stock: Chinese. 

Language: Chinese. 

Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity. 

*Including Formosa and Manchuria; excluding 


Outer Mongolia. 


HISTORY. China, second in size and first 
in population among the countries of the 
world, was the first victim of the aggres- 
sions that led to World War II. Japan seized 
Manchuria in 1931-32 and invaded China 
proper in 1936. In the years that followed, 
China suffered untold destruction and lost 
millions of lives through enemy action or 
starvation. Ancient and wise but backward, 
China was not only fighting a powerful 
enemy. It was also torn by internal dis- 
sensions between the Chiang Kai-shek 
government and the Communists of the 
north. When 1945 finally brought victory, 
China still suffered cruelly. The war’s wake 
brought on new famines and a renewal of 
the old internal struggle. In 1946 the cen- 
tral government and the Communists still 
fought a bloody civil war that raged spo- 
radically, despite U. S. efforts to bring the 
sides together in peace. 

Chinese recorded history is among the 
world’s oldest. By 2000 B. C. Chinese were 
living in the Yellow River basin and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civili- 
zation by 1200 B. C. The great philosophers, 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti, and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty from 1122 
to 249 B. ©. The warring feudal states 
were first united under Emperor Shih 
Huang Ti who began the Great Wall. Under 
the Han dynasty, from 206 B. C. to 22 A. Di; 
China prospered and opened trade with the 
West. 


The Mings, the last of the native rul- 
ers (A. D. 1368-1644), overthrew the Mon- 
gol or Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) estab- 
lished by Kublai Khan whose dominions 
extended into eastern Europe. The weak- 
ening Mings in turn were overthrown in 
1664 by invaders from the north, the 
Manchus, The Chinese closely restricted 
foreign activities and by the end of the 
18th century only Canton (and the Portu- 
guese port of Macao) were open to Euro- 
pean merchants, Following the Anglo- 
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Chinese war of 1840-42, however, numerous 
treaty ports were opened and Hong Kong > 
was ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 
further hostilities (1856-60) weakened Chi- — 
nese sovereignty, removed foreigners from ~ 
Chinese jurisdiction and legalized opium * 
trade. The disastrous Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-95) was followed by a scramble for 
Chinese leases and concessions by Euro- 
pean powers which resulted in the na- 
tionalist Boxer Rebellion (1900), sup- 
pressed by an international force. The 
death of the Empress Dowager Tsu Hsi and 
the accession of the infant emperor 
Hstian T’ang were followed by a nation- 
wide rebellion led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen who ~ 
became first President of the Provisional — 
Chinese Republic in 1911. The Manchus — 
formally abdicated on Feb. 12, 1912. Dr. 
Sun resigned in favor of Yuan Shih-kai 
who suppressed the republicans but was — 
forced to abandon his intention of declar- a 
ing himself Emperor by a serious rising in a 
1915. Yuan’s death in 1916 was followed by — 
years of civil war between rival militarists ~ 
and Sun’s republicans. The death in 1925 of — 
Dr. Sun, who had controlled only the Can- 
ton area in opposition to the recognized re- — 
gime, was followed by a revival of the — 
Kuomintang which practically deified him. 
Nationalist forces led by Gen. Chiang Kai- — 
shek and advised by Soviet experts soon ~ 
occupied most of China, setting up a 
Kuomintang regime in 1928. Internal © 
strife continued, however, both with other 
warlords and with the Chinese Com- ~ 
munists. Soviet advisers were ousted. An E 
alleged explosion on the South Man- : 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought — 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, — 
Henry Pu-Yi as nominal ruler of the 
puppet state of Manchukuo. Japanese ef- 
forts to take China’s five northern prov- 
inces in July, 1937, were resisted by Chiang 
Kai-shek who had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years Japan seized most of the ports and 
railways. The Kuomintang government re- aa 
treated first to Hankow and then to Chung- a 
king while in “Occupied China” the — 
Japanese set up a puppet government at _ 
Nanking headed by Wang Ch’ing-wei. In ; 
1943 Chiang became political as well as 
military leader of ‘Free China.” sy 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945 _ 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet union ~ 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- a 
churia, joint Soviet-Chinese control of — 
Manchurian railways, a joint Chinese- — 
Soviet naval base at Port Arthur and a 
free port at Dairen. The surrender touched 
off a race between Nationalist and Com- 
munist forces to control important cen- 
ters in North China and Manchuria. 
Agreement was reached for the establish- — 
ment of a Political Consultative Council ; 
representing all. groups on Oct. 10, but 
fighting again broke out early in 1946, — 
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VERNMENT. NATIONAL. The National 
rovernment is based on a law promulgated 
ay the Kuomintang on Oct. 4, 1928, and 
revised in 1931, 1932, and 1948. The high- 
est state organ is the 30-member State 
Souncil whose chairman is President of 
she National Government. Under the State 
Council are five Yiian—the Executive Yiian 
me: the highest executive organ of 
he state; the Legislative Yiian, whose 
members are nominated by the Govern- 
ment; the Judicial Yiian; the Examination 
Yiian which controls the civil service; and 
the Censor or Control Yiian which is re- 
sponsible for the impeachment of Govern- 
ment Officials and the auditing of Govern- 
ment accounts. The advisory People’s Po- 
litical Council, consisting of 240 members 
appointed by the Kuomintang, is a semi- 
legislative assembly acting until the for- 
mal election of a National Congress. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory; 
the initial training period is one or two 
years. General Chiang is supreme com- 
mander of all forces. Until the spring of 
1945 China maintained a nominal strength 
of more than 300 divisions totaling 5,000,- 
000 men. Then, a reorganization disbanded 
units of about 1,700,000 men, and modern- 
ized a number of others with U. S. weap- 
ons. The navy, on Dec. 31, 1945, had sixteen 
punboats and several small Japanese war- 
ships. 

The separate Communist armies, in Man- 
churia and north China, number about 
1,000,000 men equipped with considerable 
captured Japanese materiel. The Com- 
munists haye about 2,000,000 men in ir- 
regular forces. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
EDUCATION. Recent years have seen 
marked progress toward mass education for 
men and women. Excluding schools in for- 
mer occupied areas, there were in July, 
1945, 145 institutions of higher learning 
with an enrollment of 73,667; 3,455 secon- 
dary schools with an enrollment of 1,101,- 
087 and 265,417 primary schools with about 
18,000,000 pupils. Many of the schools 
were being moved back in 1946 to their 
original campuses. Education is nominally 
compulsory from 6 to 12, The mass educa- 
tion and literacy movement has been ac- 
companied by the replacement of the old 
classical or “‘dead’? Chinese language with 
the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) of the 
Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps 1,000 
of the most essential of the many thou- 
sands of Chinese ideographs. 

POPULATION AND RELIGION, Estimates 
of China’s population vary and are only 
calculated guesses. The population is quite 
unevenly distributed with most of it in 
the following five areas: the central por- 
tion of the northern plain (Shantung); 
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the Yangtze delta, a coastal belt extend- 
ing southward from the Yangtze delta to 
the Canton delta; the Hupeh basin cen- 
tered around Hankow; and the isolated 
Red basin of Szechwan, far to the west. 
Most Chinese who are not Christians or 
Moslems practice all three of the native 
religions—Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism. Almost 10 percent of the popula- 
tion is estimated to be Moslem; there are 
wa many Roman Catholics and Protes- 
ants. 


AGRICULTURE, China is essentially agri- 
cultural, with nearly 80 percent of the 
population dependent on the land for 
livelihood. Subsistence crops are necessarily 
emphasized but China is not self-sufficient 
in food. Cultivation is intensive, holdings 
are small, and irrigation is widely prac- 
ticed. The three most important food 
crops—rice, wheat and millet—occupy 
about 69 percent of the cultivated area. 
The range of crops is wide. In the north, 
wheat, barley, corn, sorghum, millet and 
other cereals and beans and peas predomi- 
nate whereas in the south, rice, sugar and 
indigo are most important. The Yangtze 
basin, one of the most favored agricultural 
regions in the world, is China’s premier 
granary. Tea, the chief beverage, is grown 
mainly on the central uplands and coastal 
ranges. 

Silkworm culture, practiced widely and 
especially in the lower Yangtze Valley, 
yields over 200,000 tons of cocoons a year. 
Cotton, the major purely industrial crop, 
runs from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a 
year. Soybeans are of ever-increasing im- 
portance. Other crops include fibers, to- 
bacco, groundnuts, and many medicinal 
plants and spices, 


AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1941 


Crop Tons 
Rice 37,696,830 
Ramie 15,267,990 
Wheat 9,098,112 
Barley 4,066,215 
Corn 3,665,968 
Beans 2,309,021 
Peas 2,068,895 
Soya Beans 1,912,741 
Millet 1,697,851 
Groundnuts 1,258,925 
Cotton 296,493 


Silk (1939, exports only) 5,193 


The urgent need for subsistence crops 
confines grazing grounds for sheep and 
cattle to the dry northwest and to moun- 
tain pastures. However, such animals as 
goats, poultry and especially pigs are 
raised everywhere and pigs’ bristles and 
eggs are important exports. In 1941, live- 
stock in 22 of the 24 provinces of China 
proper was estimated as follows: Poultry, 
168,593,000; swine, 37,740,000; cattle, 12,- 
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727,000; buffaloes, 8,079,000; goats, 7,171,- 
000; sheep, 4,210,000. 

INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is still 
backward. Factory development has been 
mainly in the manufacture of cottons. 
There are also silk and flour mills, match 
factories, tanneries and some steel and 
cement mills. The production of consum- 
ers’ goods far exceeds that of producers’ 
goods, which must still be imported. Much 
of the industry which had been developed 
in the lower Yangtze Valley and the 
Shanghai area was moved westward in 
1938 and 1939. 

TRADE. Excluding goods exchanged under 
barter arrangements, exports in 1944 were 
Ch.$789,907,846 and imports, Ch.$3,494,- 
918,980. Principal imports were dyes, pig- 
ments, paints, varnishes, paper, printed 
material, raw cotton, yarn and thread, 
chemicals, and metals and ores. Principal 
exports were textile fibers, animals and 
animal products, spices, and stone, earth 
and sand. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Exploitation of many 
of China’s natural resources has been han- 
dicapped by the lack of internal communi- 
cations. There is an extensive system of 
inland waterways and canals, however, 
and in central and south China most of 
the trade is carried on by water. The 
Yangtze is navigable for ocean vessels in 
the summer as far as Hankow (595 miles). 
Chungking, 1,427 miles from the sea, can 
be reached by special steamers. The mod- 
ern highway system now totals about 80,- 
000 miles. The railway system, totaling 
about 13,000 miles, is concentrated in north 
China and Manchuria and in the lower 
Yangtze basin. The principal north-south 
artery is the Peiping-Hankow line con- 
necting at Hankow with the Hankow-Can- 
ton line. The principal port, Shanghai, 
at the mouth of the Yangtze, accounted 
for 50 percent of the total maritime cus- 
toms revenue in 1939 and is the major port 
of the Far East. 

FINANCE. The budget in 1945 was esti- 
mated about Ch.$200,000,000,000, 190 times 
larger than that of the year 1937; actual 
expenditures were even greater. Only about 
45 percent of the budget could be met by 
taxation. From 1938 to Aug. 1945, the 
Soviet Union, Britain and the United 
States extended loans to China totaling 
£58,047,000 and $870,000,000. In addition, 
lend-lease assistance from March 11, 1941 
to Dec. 31, 1945 amounted to $1,335,632,000. 
From VJ-Day until Feb. 28, 1946, assist- 
ance totaled $602,045,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
TOPOGRAPHY. China has about twice the 
area of the continent of Europe and about 
1% times the area of the continental 
United States. Its coast line is roughly a 
semi-circle, about 2,150 miles long. The 
greater part of the country is mountain- 
ous and only in the lower reaches of the 
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Yellow and Yangtze Rivers are there eX= 
tensive low plains. The principal moun- 
tain ranges are the Tienshan chain, to the . 
northeast; the Kunlun chain, which at- 
tains a height of 20,000 feet, running south 
of the Takla-Makan and Gobi Deserts; and 
the Trans-Himalaya, which connects the 
Kunlun with the borders of China and 
Tibet. Manchuria is largely an undulating 
plain connected with the north China 
plain by a narrow lowland corridor. The 
four provinces of Inner Mongolia contain — 
the relatively fertile southern and eastern 
portions of the Gobi. The large island of © 
Hainan (13,500 square miles) lies off the - 
southwestern coast. 
HYDROGRAPHY. China proper consists 
of three great river systems. The northern i 
part of the country is drained by the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long and 
mostly unnavigable. The central part is 
drained by the Yangtze, the sixth longest 
river in the world (3,200 miles). The Si- 
Kiang in the south is about 1,250 miles — 
long and navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. In addition, the Amur forms tae 
northeastern boundary for 1,500 miles. 
CLIMATE. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest 
winters in the world for its latitude. The 
Yangtze Valley is warmer, with winter 
temperatures more like those of Britain, 
while the south has warm subtropical ~ 
winters. Summer temperatures are uni-— 
formly hot throughout China. South China 
receives regular rainfall averaging from — 
40 to 60 inches but in the north rainfall 
is irregular and not as heavy, and neither ~ 
droughts nor floods are uncommon. b 
Iron ore, far less plentiful than coal, is — 
mined principally in the lower Yangtze ~ 
Valley. Tin, mined. in Yunan and south- 3 
west Szechwan, is the major export min- 
eral. Of some rarer minerals, notably anti- 
mony and tungsten, China is normally the © 
world’s leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, — 
mercury and gold are also mined. 


LEADING MINERALS OF CHINA, 1940 


Mineral Amount 

Coal 19,652,907 tons 

Salt 3,306,900 “ 

Tin £1200as 
Antimony 6,042 * 
Tungsten 3,430 “ 

Mercury 237 

Bismuth Ore 20s 

Gold 478,188 Fine ounces 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. China urgently 
needs reforestation. Most forests left are 
on less accessible mountain slopes. Bamboo 
is cultivated in groves throughout China ~ 
south of the Tsinling, Both sea and river © 
fisheries are rich and varied, and fresh or 
Salted fish is a staple food in many dis- 
tricts. The coastal fisheries of Shantung, 


Chekiang and Kwantung are especially — 
valuable, 


000 (62.5 percent to Japan); im- 
‘ts, $362,679,000 (84.8 percent from 
pan); chief exports, soya beans 32.3 per- 
it, bean cake 9.7 percent, coal 3.9 pers 
, millet, sorghum, corn. Agricultural 
ps (1939, in tons) : soya beans, 4,360,699; 
orghum, 5,091,524; millet, 3,887,812; wheat, 
046,083; corn, 2,716,067. Industries: Iron 
d steel, machinery, textiles, food proc- 
ing, chemical. Minerals: coal (1939: 
000,000 tons), iron ore (1936: 2,131,848 
pons), gold, lead ore, manganese ore. 


Manchuria includes the three northeast- 
provinces of China—Fengtien, Kirin, 

d Heilungkiang, which before the Japa- 
ese invasion of 1931 were governed apart 
from China proper. A separate state 
(Manchukuo) was set up under Japanese 
sponsorship (Feb. 18, 1932) which finally 
‘assumed the form of an empire with 
‘Henry Pu-Yi, last Manchu emperor of 
China, installed as emperor (Mar. 1934). 
It was never recognized by China, the 
United States, or Britain. The regime was 

transparent screen for Japanese control 
exercised by the Kwantung army. The 
Japanese hold on Manchuria was broken 
when it was invaded by the Red Army in 
August 1945. The decision reached at the 
Cairo conference (1943) that Manchuria 
should revert to Chinese possession was 
confirmed by the Sino-Soviet treaty signed 
Aug. 14, 1945. The treaty provided for 
‘Chinese control of Manchuria, but made 
important economic concessions to the 
Soviet Union. The extensive Manchurian 
railway network was to be under joint 
‘Soviet-Chinese control for 30 years, Port 
Arthur was to be a joint Sino-Soviet naval 
base, and Dairen was to be a free port. 
Soon after the Japanese surrender, Chinese 
communist troops moved into the country 
and continued to control most of northern 
‘and central Manchuria after the Soviet 
evacuation. 

As a result of extensive Japanese de- 
velopment, Manchuria is probably the 
richest industrial area in China, contain- 
ing about two-thirds of her heavy industry 
and half her railway mileage. 

Manchuria is also a rich agricultural 
region with a cultivable area estimated at 
57,300,000 acres. The principal commercial 
crops are the soya beans and wheat. Rice 
and cotton are also grown. There are good 
grazing lands; in 1937 there were 1,683,- 
000 cattle, 2,000,000 sheep, 1,250,000 goats, 
2,000,000 horses, and 5,335,700 swine. Lum- 
per from the forests of the East’ Man- 
churian Highlands supplies the needs not 
only of the Manchurian plain but also of 
North China. 


exports, 


(83.4 percent from Japan); chief expo 
sugar, 43.8 percent (1,446,000 tons); ric 
21.7 percent (626,000 tons); bananas, y 
percent; canned pineapple, 2.3 per n 
camphor, 1 percent (675 tons). Agr 
tural products (1938, in tons): sugar ca 
9,737,571; rice, 1,481,836; sweet potat 
1,902,805; bananas, 222,283; pineapple 
76,721; tea, 14,443. Industries: sugar r 
fining, canning, chemical, wood and pape: 
Minerals (1936, in tons): coal, 1,922,4 
gold-silver-copper ore, 218,614; gold, 43 
740 ounces; petroleum, silver, sulphur. Fo 
est products: timber, camphor, bamboo. ~ 


Formosa is a large island in the western 


Pacific, separated from China to the west 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, — 


90 miles). 


THE PESCADORES (BOKOTO) (about 50 


square miles) and other outlying islands — 


“ep, 


im 
Xie 


are administratively a part of Formosa. — 


The island, ceded to Japan in 1895 after 


the Sino-Japanese War, remained Japanese ia 


until restored to China in 1945. 3 


Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 
stock. There are also about 150,000 abo- 
riginal tribesmen in the mountainous in- 
terior and (in 1940) 308,845 Japanese. 


Sugar cane, grown under the plantation me 


system, is the most prosperous of the 
island’s developments. Formosa is one of 
the world’s chief sources of camphor and 
there were government monopolies of 
camphor, salt, opium and tobacco. Total 
value of manufactures in 1938 was $108,- 


085,349. Forest resources are enormous. 


Railway mileage (1939) totaled 2,463 and 
roads, 11,300. 


TIBET. Status: Under nominal Chinese 
suzerainty but politically independent, 
Area: 469,294 square miles. Population 
(est. 1936): 3,722,000. Capital: Lhasa (est. 
20,000). Ruler: The 14th Dalai Lama 
(Lingerh Lamutanchu). Foreign trade: No 
data available; exports, wool, live animals, 
salt, hides, borax, tea, musk. Agricultural 
products: barley, fruits, pulse, vegetables. 
Minerals: borax, salt, coal, gold. 


Tibet, north and northwest of the Hi- 
malayas, is the highest country in the 
world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation. 
It has many peaks ranging from 20,000 to 
24,600 feet high. Chinese suzerainty over 


Tibet was established in the 18th century. © 


The area was invaded by a British expedi- 
tionary force in 1904, but the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Convention of 1907 recognized China’s 
influence and stipulated that neither Rus- 
sia nor Britain should interfere in Tibet's 
affairs. 


; 
“f 


Chinese representatives were expelled in 
1912, but in recent years Sino-Tibetan re- 
lations have improved, and early in 1944 
a delegation of 20 Lamaists visited Chung- 
king and greeted Chiang Kai-shek as “our 
‘supreme leader.” The government is a 
theocracy, ruled by the Dalai Lama who 
acts through a regent or minister ap- 
pointed from among the chief lamas. 


The religion and the predominant factor 
in Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a late 
form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic. Education is in the 


_ control of the many monasteries, some of 


which have over 1,000 monks. A large 
number of the population are lamas, 


‘mostly celibates. Both polyandry and polyg- 


amy are practiced. Some agriculture and 
herding is possible in the valleys. 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN). 
Status: Chinese province. Area: 705,769 
Square miles. Population (est. 1936): 4,- 
360,020. Capital: Urumchi (Tihwa) (50,- 
000). Governor: Gen. Chang Chih-chung. 
Foreign trade: No data available; chief ex- 
ports, wool, cotton, furs, skins, sheep, cat- 
tle and horses. Agricultural crops: wheat, 
corn, rice, cotton, sorghum, beans, fruit. 
Minerals: jade, gold. 


Largest and most remote of China’s prov- 
inces, Sinkiang experienced violent Mo- 
hammedan uprisings after 1932. The Chi- 
nese governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsai, re- 
established order in 1937 with Soviet sup- 
port. In 1943 Russian troops withdrew, 
taking with them all their economic in- 
stallations. A revolt of the Turki tribes 
who had set up an “East Turkestan Re- 
publican Government” was ended June 8, 
1946 with the signing of an agreement 
whereby Chinese troops were to garrison 
the borders but Turki regiments were to 
garrison Inning, Tahcheng and Chengwa. 


Chinese constitute about 10 percent of 
the population; there are 14 other ethnic 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Sunni 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Bud- 
dhists. There are vast stretches of desert 
and arid land and the limited area under 
cultivation is mostly in oases and river 
valleys. The northern slopes of the Tien- 
shan Range, which divides the province 
from east to west, provide rich summer 
grazing lands. There were (1942) 12,000,000 
sheep, 2,000,000 horses, 1,300,000 goats, 1,- 
800,000 cattle and 500,000 camels. Almost 
all of the limited foreign trade is con- 
ducted with Russia. Some caravan trade is 
carried on over the high Passes which sep- 
arate Sinkiang from India. There are no 
railroads, but 2,440 miles of road were 
built during 1932-42. An air route from 
Chungking to Moscow crosses the proyv- 
inces with stops at Urumchi and Hami. The 
largest towns are Kashgar (80,000) and 
Yarkand (75,000), both near the western 
border, 
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Colombia (Republic) 
(La Repdblica de Colombia) 


Area: 439,714 square miles. 
Population (est. 1946): 9,882,860. 
Density per square mile: 22.4. 
President: Mariano Ospina Perez. 
Principal cities (census 1942): Bogot&é, 395,300 
(capital); Medellin, 198,100 (min ng); Barra i 
uilla, 183,500 (chief port); Cali, 121,300 (cof- 
ee, mining). q 
Monetary unit: Peso. 4 
Racial stock: Mestizo, 68%; White, 20%; In- 
dian, 7%; Negro, 5%, 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
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Colombia, nearly nine times the size of 
New York State and the fourth largest of 
South American nations, is second only — 
to Brazil in world coffee production and 
is the only country on its continent with _ 
frontage both on the Pacific and the © 
Caribbean. Its northern coast was one org 
the first parts of the Americas to be visited © 
by the Spanish explorers. Darien, the first © 
Permanent European settlement in the a 
New World, was founded in 1510; Santa 
Marta, in 1525; and Bogota, in 1538. New 
Granada, as Colombia was called until 
1861, was comparatively neglected during 
the Spanish colonial era. After winning © 
independence from Spain in a fourteen- 
year struggle ending in 1824, the country — 
set up as a republic in 1831, including the — 
area that now is Panama. Intermittent 
civil war bedeviled Colombia from then 
until 1903 when Panama Seceded with — 
United States backing. Since then, there _ 
have been no serious revolutions. The 100- — 
year-old boundary dispute with Peru Over — 
Leticia almost led to war in 1931, but a set- 
tlement was arranged through the League © 
of Nations, 


The administration of Dr. Alfonso Lopez — 
Pumarejo, Liberal president in 1934-38, 
produced labor reforms and the removal 
of state protection for the Roman Catholic 
Church. After an intervening Conservative 
regime, Dr. Lopez won again in 1942 put — 
resigned on Aug. 7, 1945, ostensibly be- 
cause of Liberal Party dissension. The pro- 
visional president, Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
was another Liberal, but when another 
Liberal split arose in the elections of May 
5, 1946, Mariano Ospina Perez, a Conserva- 


tive, won. The Congress remained Liberal, 
however. 


Colombia’s president, who appoints his 
own cabinet, is elected every four years. 
The Senate—the upper house of Congress 
—is elected for four years by the local 
assemblies of Colombia’s fourteen depart- 
ments. The House of Representatives is 
directly elected for two years. The presi- 
dent names the departmental governors 
and the officials of the four intendencies 
and six commissaries, All male citizens 
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ar twenty-one have the vote. The ju- 
al power is vested in the twelve-mem- 
ver Supreme Court in Bogota, and there 
3 “a Superior Court in each judicial dis- 
ct. 


: A term of military service is compulsory 
jor men between twenty-one and thirty. 
Solombia's army in 1940 had 14,700 men, 
m air force of 1,150 and total army re- 
erves of 100,000. With 1,500 personnel, the 
navy has two modern destroyers, three sea- 
soing gunboats, three patrol crait, four 
‘iver gunboats and several motor launches. 
J. S. lend-lease military goods received in 
1942-45 totaled $6,566,951, including 113 
Slanes, and various weapons and vehicles. 
Inder a 1946 arrangement, fifty young Co- 
ombian officers were sent to the United 
States for air training. 


Primary education is free but not com- 
sulsory in Colombia, whose last published 
literacy figure was 48.5 percent in 1928. 
3y law 10 percent of the national budget 
roes for education. The 1943-44 school en- 
-ollment was 296,901, including 138,012 in 
1.986 elementary schools and 44,594 in 327 
jigh schools. Aside from the National Uni- 
yersity, founded at Bogota in 1572, there 
sre four departmental universities and 
several private ones. 


Because of the former isolation of the 
nterior, the language and manners in 
3ogotéa are more purely Castillian than 
anywhere else in South America. While 
the white race retains its social and eco- 
nomic dominance over Indians and 
Negroes, race mixture is steadily reducing 
its numbers. In 1938 there were 34,322 
foreigners in Colombia. In recent years, 
notably by the new labor code of 1944, 
laboring classes have made important gains 
including minimum wages, vacations and 
holidays, accident and sickness benefits, 
and the protected right of union organiza- 
tion. 

Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of the 
land is cultivated, and that by primitive 
means. Colombia’s coffee, by far its prin- 
cipal crop, is a mild variety that does not 
compete with Brazilian types. Production 
in 1945-46 was 5,365,000 bags of 132 
pounds each. Other crops include bananas, 
coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cot- 
ton, cocoa, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, 
in the temperate regions on plateaus and 
in mountain valleys, cereals and potatoes. 
Cattle in 1945 were estimated at 12,334,000 
head, and some enterprising herdsmen 
were flying purebreds from the United 
States to improve their stock. 


In 1941, textiles, tobacco products, bev- 
erages and other output of Colombia’s 
1,569 factories totaled more than 225 mil- 
lion pesos. To protect trade balances, ex- 
ports and imports are state-controlled. 
Imports in 1943 were 146,692,018 pesos 
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against exports of 218,526,880 pesos. Coffee 
accounted for 80 percent of export value, 
followed by oil, platinum and gold. The 
United States took 84 percent of exports 
and Canada, 5 percent. Import sources by 
percentage were: United States, 61; Brazil, 
10; Argentina, 9; and Britain, 5. 

Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s rail 
and road building costly. Rail mileage, in- 
cluding many short feeder lines, was put 
at 2,046 in 1945; and highway mileage, at 
42,700, about 16 percent improved. Air 
transit, however, is well advanced with 
seven lines serving the country in 1945 
and there was tri-weekly service to the 
United States. In a normal year, two mil- 
lion tons of freight are carried on the 
Magdalena River, navigable for 854 miles 
and entering the Caribbean at Barran- 
quilla, the chief port. Other rivers are 
navigable for a total of 4,500 miles. 


Colombia’s proposed 1946 budget was 
174,000,000 pesos and the national debt in 
August of 1945 came to 360,379,113 pesos. 
British investments in 1944 were £7,714,689, 
and U. S. direct investments in 1940 were 
$111,616,000. 

Colombia has a 1,200 mile coast line and 
a climate ranging from tropical in the 
lowlands to temperate in higher altitudes. 
Through its western half, three great 
Andes ranges run north and south, merg- 
ing to one range at the Ecuadorean border. 
Its eastern half is a low, jungle-covered 
plain, drained by spurs of the Amazon and 
Orinoco and inhabited mostly by un- 
civilized Indians. 

Colombia’s mountain ranges—the fertile 
plateau and valley of the eastern one is 
the most densely populated part of the 
country—have many, lofty, snow-capped 
peaks, including Mt. Huila, 18,700 feet, 
and Tolima, 18,438 feet. 


Rich in minerals, Colombia has an oil 
industry surpassed in Latin America only 
by Mexico and Venezuela. The country is 
high in platinum and has world-famous 
emerald mines at Muzo in the eastern 
Andes. Mineral production in 1944 in- 
cluded 22,648,000 barrels of oil, 33,304 troy 
ounces of platinum, 554,000 ounces of 
gold and 200,000 ounces of silver. 


Colombian forests, about 150 million 
acres covering a large part of the country 
from the western Andes to the eastern 
plain, are a great but little exploited source 
of wealth. Products include vanilla, qui- 
nine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, gums and bal- 
sams, tanning agents, dyewoods, hard- 
woods, vegetable ivory and rubber. Recent 
attempts have been made to develop wild 
rubber production in the southeastern 
jungles, some of them never explored by 
white men. Colombia also has a flourish- 
ing orchid business, stimulated by swift 
plane deliveries to other countries. 


Alligators along many of the large rivers 


are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


' eee 
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Costa Rica (Republic) 
(Republica de Costa Rica) 


Area: 19,238 square miles. 
Population (est. 1944): 725,149). 
Density per square mile: 37.6, 
President: Teodoro Picado Michalski. 


Principal city (est. 1914): San José, 77,182 
(capital and only large city), 


Monetary unit: Colén. 


Racial stock (est. 1939): 
Mestizo), 97%; Negro, 2%: 


Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


White (including 
Indian, 1%. 


Costa Rica, discovered and probably 
named by Columbus in 1502, is distin- 
guished in modern times as the most or- 
derly and democratic of all the central 
American nations. A Spanish province 
from 1530, it joined the Central American 
Union in 1821 and became independent in 
1839. Aside from boundary disputes with 
Panama and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s life 
has been comparatively tranquil. President 
Alfredo Gonzales was forced from office by 
@ coup d’etat in 1917, and his successor, 
Federico Pinoco, was overthrown in 1919, 
but since then Costa Rican internal affairs 
have been smooth, 


The president is elected popularly for 
four years, and is eligible for further sery- 
ice after one term has intervened. The one- 
house Constitutional Congress of forty- 
four members is elected for four years. 
Nine ministers named by the president 
make up the cabinet, and each of the 
seven provinces has a presidentially-ap- 
pointed governor. Military service is vol- 
untary. There is an army of 500 men, a 
police force of 1,000 men, and 700 coast 
guards. In 1941-45, Costa Rica received 
U.S. military lend-lease goods worth $139,- 
000. 


Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of less than 
25 percent is the lowest in Central America, 
with elementary education free and com- 
pulsory. In 1941, a total of 761 primary 
schools had enrollment of 73,217; forty- 
nine intermediate Schools, 7,251; and the 
national university in San José, 820. 


Coffee, bananas and cacao are the basie 
products of Costa Rican agriculture, which 
is marked by the prevalence of small land 
holdings, Cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, corn, 
beans, rice and potatoes are subsidiary 
crops. Cattle are raised mainly for dairy- 
ing, and manufacturing is virtually limited 
to locally-consumed products. 


Coffee represents 65 percent of the coun- 
try’s export trade, about two-thirds of 
, Which goes to the United States. Bananas 
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are 15 percent of exports, cacao, 8 percent. 
Principal imports are cotton, oil, ma- 
chinery, rail equipment, autos, and ir 
products. In the first half of 1945, imports — 
amounted to $12,371,268, with exports at 
$7,078,106. The rail system totaled ap- 
proximately 450 miles in 1942, with 77 
miles of improved highway, Pan-American 
Airways serves the country, and there are _ 
local inter-city lines, Of fifteen radio sta- 
tions, twelve are government-owned. 


In recent years Costa Rican expenditures — 
have exceeded revenues and the general | 
government financial position is unfayor-_ 
able. In 1944 the public debt totaled 206,=— 
796,550 colons. 


Most of fertile Costa Rica is elevated 
tableland, 3,000 to 6,000 feet high, with — 
sharp slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. — 
Tropical in the coastal lowlands, the 
climate is cool and healthful inland, with ‘q 
abundant but not excessive rainfall, Canal 
plans developed for the San Juan River, — 
on the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan border, — 
would give both countries a clear water-_ 
way from the Caribbean to the Pacific, a 


Gold—1948 exports totaled $200,703—is — 
the most valuable mineral, though silver, — 
manganese, mercury and sulphur also ex- _ 
ist. Oil indications have been found in the 
south. The mountain slopes yield such 
forest products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, — 
mahogany and rosewood. Lumber exports — 
in 1944, mostly balsa, came to 1,795 metric — 
tons. The fisheries along the coast are 
valuable. 


Cuba (Republic) 
(Republica de Cuba) 


Area: 44,164 square miles. 

Population (census 1943): 4,788,624. 

Density per square mile: 108.2. 

President: Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin. 

Principal cities (census 1943): Habana, 659, — 
883 (capital, industrial center); Marianao, 120,- _ 
163 (suburb of Habana); Santiago de Cuba, 118,- 


266 (seaport, mining); Cama wey, 80,509 (cat- 
tle, sugar); Matanzas, 54,844 seaport, sugar). 


Monetary unit: Peso. 

Racial stock (1944): White and Mulatto, 75%; 
Negro, 24%; Mongoloid, 1%, 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Cuba, the largest of the many islands be- 
tween North and South America, puts its 
paramount interest in the price of sugar. It 
is the second largest cane sugar producer 
in the world, and sugar and sugar products 
comprise more than 80 percent of its ex- 
ports. 


Its long history, often afflicted with strife 
and revolution, began for white men with 
discovery by Columbus on his first voyage 
in 1492. It wasa Spanish colony until 1898, 
except for brief British occupancy in 1762- 
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= anish-American “War 
. Sta n 1898, ‘Spain gave up Cuba. 
Cc ion of the Cuban republic in 
the island was ruled by the United 
For the first thirty-two years of the 
c’s life, the United States held the 
to intervene in any crisis—a right 
th was invoked during insurrections in 
16 and 1917. 
Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
I, particularly during the eight-year 
idency of Gerardo Machado who was 
usted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
residents tried to rule in the next few 
onths and out of this came the dictator- 
tip of Fulgencio Batista who climbed al- 
st overnight from army sergeant to army 
ommander-in-chief. In 1940 Batista legal- 
ed his reign by being elected to a four- 
sar presidential term. He was succeeded in 
by Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, 
ked by the Republicans and his own 
utentico Party. Batista forces kept con- 
1 of Congress until 1946 when Grau, with 
Be otetc and pro-labor program, won 
ance in the House of Representatives. 
Cuba’s president is elected by direct 
\pular vote, in which women take part. 
he cabinet, though named by the presi- 
=nt, is responsible to the Congress—a 54- 
ember Senate and a 125-member House, 
3th elected for four years. Much Cuban 
wmaking is done through presidential 
scree, reviewable by the Supreme Court. 
he six provinces and 119 municipalities 
ave locally-elected administrations. Each 
“ovince has a court of appeals, and local 
vil, municipal and criminal courts. 


Compulsory military service was estab- 
shed in 1942. The army numbers about 
000; the navy, 2,700 manning some 
7enty small coastal craft. Two U. S. air 
ses and one naval base built in World 
ar II at a cost of more than $30,000,000 
are turned over to Cuba in May of 1946. 
Iwever, the United States retained its 
ng-held naval base at Guantanamo. 


About 20 percent of the 1944 national 
idget was spent on education which is 
se and compulsory from seven to four- 
en. In 1942 there were 5,377 primary 
hools with enrollment of about 500,000; 
secondary schools with 18,664 students; 
ur arts and craft schools; and the Na- 
nal University in Havana had attendance 
13,949. Recent social legislation has ef- 
sted a 44-hour week, a month’s vacation 
r each eleven months worked, and com- 
sory maternity and accident insurance. 
1e proportion of unionized workers is the 
chest in Latin America. 

Half of the employed are in agriculture 
lich accounts for over 90 percent of ex- 
rts. Often jolted by fluctuation of the 
ice of sugar, of which it produced 3,924,- 
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- hides, dairy products and canned goods. 


‘tobacco—65,700,000 Ibs. in 
- —57,835,140 lbs. in 1944-45; cacao—4,0 
000 Ibs. estimated in 1944-45; and fru 
vegetables, henequen, corn and beans. T 
livestock and dairy industry has progres 
greatly in the last fifteen years. be 


Leading manufactured products incl 
Sugar, molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, a 
cohol, cigars, cigarettes, cigar boxe 
sponges, cement, cordage, salt, dress 


Exports in 1944 totaled $427,058,296, an 
the year before, $350,622,767. Imports 
1944 came to $208,643,434, and $177,436,346 
the year before. In value, sugar accounte 
for about 80 percent of exports, and to- 4 
bacco, 8 percent. The United States handles — 
80 percent of Cuban trade; Britain, about 
13 percent. 


Railway mileage in 1944 was estimated at 


3,850 miles, plus 3,000 miles of private lines — 
on sugar estates. In 1942 there were 2,390 | 


miles of improved highway, and about 


2,000 miles of unimproved roads. Cuba has 
118 radio stations, more than 250,000 radio 
sets, and 78,000 telephones. Air service is © 
maintained by Pan American and the Royal 
Dutch Airlines, while domestic lines are 
operated by the Cuban National Aviation 
Company, a Pan American subsidiary. 


Cuba’s 1946-47 budget is estimated to 
balance at 173,382,000 pesos. At the start of 
1943 the consolidated public debt was 118,- 
416,000 pesos plus a floating debt estimated — 
at from 50,000,000 to 90,000,000 pesos. 
American direct investments in 1940 totaled 
$559,797,000. Banking is handled by 169 
banks and branches, mostly American and > 
Canadian; there is no central bank. 


Long, skinny Cuba has maximum di- 
mensions of 730 by 160 miles, and approxi- 
mately the area of Pennsylvania. It has 
mountainous areas in the southeast, central 
and west but the rest is flat or rolling. The 
coastline of more than 2,000 miles is in- 
dented by numerous deep harbors. Cuba’s 
numerous short rivers are of slight import- 
ance commercially. The tempering influence 
of the trade winds on the island’s tropical 
climate make Havana’s average tempera- 
ture 77 degrees. Nowhere is rainfall de- 
ficient. Vegetation, growing from alluvial 
soil in tropic heat and humidity, is rich 
and varied. 


Rich mineral beds, mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, are 
90 percent held by U. S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States, and during the war the 
United States spent about $35,000,000 de- 
veloping a jungle peninsula in eastern Cuba 
into one of the world’s greatest nickel pro- 
ducing centers. 


In 1940 Cuba had an estimated 3,500,000 
acres of wooded land, with valuable cabinet 
woods such as cedar and mahogany, and 
also fibers, resins.and oils. Cedar is used 
locally for cigar boxes, and mahogany is ex- 
ported. Lobsters, oysters, crabs and shrimp 
are major sea food products. 
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Czechoslovakia (Republic) 
(Ceskoslovenska Republika) 


*Area: 49,321 square miles. 
*Population (census 1930): 14,001,200. 
Density per square mile: 283.9. 
President: Eduard BeneS. 

Premier: Klement Gottwald. 


Principal cities (census of 1930): Praha 
(Prague), 848,823 (capital, industrial center); 
Brno (Brinn), 264,925 (textiles); Moravskdad Os- 
trava, 125,347 (iron and steel); Bratislava, 123,- 
844 (Danube port); Plzen (Pilsen), 114,704 
(Skoda steel works). 

Monetary unit: Koruna. 


*Racial stock (census 1930): Czechoslovak, 
69.4%; German, 23.6%; Magyar, 5%; Ruthe- 
nian, .7%; Polish, .6%. 

Languages: See Racial Stock. 


Religions (1930): Roman Catholic, 73.54%; 
Protestant, 7.67%; Czechoslovak Church, 5.39%; 
Greek Catholic, 3.97%; Jewish, .7%. 


*Excluding Ruthenia. 


Born as a nation out of World War I, 
Czechoslovakia was among the first to be 
hit by the German aggression that led to 
World War II. The country, about the size 
of Louisiana, was wiped off the map by ap- 
peasement and partition in 1938 and at its 
rebirth in 1945, Czechoslovakia was well 
under the shadow of Russia, with Commu- 
nists strong in the government and a form 
of communism spreading steadily over the 
land. 


It was in the 5th century, A.D., that the 
Czechs and Slovaks settled in the region 
they still occupy. Slovakia passed under 
Magyar domination, but the Czechs 
founded the Kingdom of Bohemia, which 
was among the most powerful in Europe 
for centuries. German encroachment began 
in the 14th century, was furthered by the 
election in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian 
king. After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and 
were defeated at the Battle of White Moun- 
tain in 1620, they were ruled for the next 
300 years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Masaryk, 
went abroad to promote sympathy for 
Czech independence, while Czech legions 
built around captured prisoners of war 
fought against the Central Powers. On 
Noy. 14, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed 
itself a republic with Masaryk as first presi- 
dent, and its independence was recognized 
on Sept. 10, 1919, by the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main. 


Information Please Alman: 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and cooperated closely with — 
France. President Masaryk resigned in 1935, 
two years before his death at the age of 


eighty-seven, and was succeeded by Dr. : 
Eduard Benes. ¢ 


Meanwhile, the German plan of aggres~- — 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- : 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein, be- ~ 
gan demanding autonomy. The govern-— 
ment granted many concessions which, of — 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger-~ 
mans. Adolf Hitler, in an effort to justify — 
himself, accused the Czechs of mistreat- 
ing the German minority and lined up 
Nazi troops across the border. 


The beginning of the end came at the in~ — 
famous Munich conference on Sept. 30, — 
1938, when France and Britain agreed that 
the Nazis could take the Czech Sudeten= 
land on the German border. Dr. Benes re- 
signed on Oct. 5 and Czechoslovakia be- 
came a federal union in the German orbit. 
The Poles, in the meantime, had grabbed 
Czechoslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hun- 
gary had taken areas in Slovakia and Ru- 
thenia. In March, 1939, the Nazis set up 
Slovakia as a puppet state, declared Bo- 
hemia and Moravia to be Nazi protector- 
ates, and gave Hungary the balance of Ru-— 
thenia. Both Slovakia and Bohemia- 
Moravia were occupied by German troops. 


Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly under 
Nazi occupation. By sabotage and slow=- 
downs, the Czech patriots and workers 
hindered the Germans and finally on May 
27, 1943, near Prague, the brutal German 
administrator, Reinhard Heydrich, was fa- 
tally wounded. The Nazis responded sav- 
agely. Lidice, a nearby village, was de- 
stroyed completely, and all its men were 
shot. Soon after, the Germans also de- 
stroyed the village of Lezaky and killed 
all its adult population. Hundreds of other 
Czechs were executed in reprisal for the 
Heydrich killing. 


Meantime, Dr. Benes organized a govern= 
ment-in-exile in London with Jan Sramek 
as premier. It was recognized by France, 
Britain and the United States. On Dec. 12, 
1943, the exiled regime signed a treaty and 
mutual assistance pact with Russia. Soon 
after the government returned to Czecho- 
slovakia in February of 1945, Ruthenia was 
ceded to Russia. 


The constituent assembly elected in May 
1946, was assigned to draft a new con- 
stitution to replace that of 1920 under! 
which the country elected every seven years 
a president and a two-house parliament— 
a 150-member Senate and a 300-membel 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Czechoslovakia has become a member 0} 
the U.S.S.R. sphere of influence in economit 
life by treaty arrangement. 
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CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


i. J Party Seats 
_ Bohemia-Moravia 
ES _ Communists 93 
a National Socialist 55 
Be Christian Democrat 46 
; Social Democrat 387 
Total 231 
Party Seat: 
Slovakia = 
; Christian Democrat 43 
. Communist 21 
5 Freedom 3 
4 Labor 2 
i Total 69 
On July 3, 1946, Communist Premier 


“Klement Gottwald formed a twenty-six- 
“member coalition cabinet in which Com- 


“munists held nine places, with represen- 


tation also going to the National Socialists, 
‘Slovak Democrats, Czech Christian Demo- 


_crats and Social Democrats. 


For administration, the country is di- 
‘vided into three provinces—Bohemia, Slo- 
wakia, and Moravia-Silesia. 


_ The Czech army, with 205,000 regulars 
-and 1,685,000 reserves, was regarded in 1938 
“as one of the best trained and equipped 
forces in the world. On March 16, 1939, 
‘the Germans declared it to be out of ex- 
istence. The new Czech army, based on a 
cadre of Czech units which fought with 
the Red Army, is being trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 
“Zation and armament patterned on the 
‘Russian design. Its estimated strength is 
140,000. Soviet and U. S. occupation troops 
‘Withdrew from Czechoslovakia in 1945. 


Illiteracy is extremely low in Bohemia, 
higher in Slovakia. Elementary and higher 
grade schools (excluding Ruthenia) totaled 
16,808 in 1937 with 2,032,873 pupils; 380 
Secondary schools had 154,768 pupils; while 
4 universities—Prague, Czech (founded 
1348); Prague, German; Brno, Czech; and 
Bratislava, Slovak—had 23,472 students. 


One of the country’s greatest problems 
jis the ethnic variety of its population. Be- 
fore Munich, however, these difficulties had 
been gradually overcome by a strict ap- 
plication of its democratic constitution, by 
Providing all the minorities with schools 
and cultural institutions in their own 
languages, and by drawing minorities into 
active participation in the government. In 
view of the traitorous part played by Ger- 
Man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia, the Govern- 
Ment has decided to remove them from 
the country. 


Economic nationalization is progressing 
Tapidly. Decrees issued Oct. 24, 1945 ordered 
Nationalization of nearly all industrial cor- 
Porations with more than 500 employees. 


All national resources, public utilities, 
transport, commercial banks, and insurance 
companies became state property. Redis- 
tribution of large estates had already been 
accomplished following World War I by 
the 1919 Land Reform Law which made it 


illegal for one person to own more than 


850 acres of arable land. The social in-| 
surance system covers accident, sickness, 
disability, old age and death. 


According ‘to the last census, 34.64 per- 
cent of the population was engaged in 
agriculture, 34.94 percent in industry, 7.94 
percent in commerce, 5.53 percent in 
transportation and 4.86 percent in public 
service and the professions, In 1937 about 
42 percent (14,457,705 acres) of the total 
area was arable, 32.65 percent, forest: and 
16.59 percent meadows and pastures. 
Sugar beets, corn (1938: 403,001 tons), 
Wheat (1938: 1,199,793 tons) and high- 
grade barley (1938: 1,464,516 tons), and 
hops for beer-brewing are cultivated in 
low-lying areas, In more elevated regions 
cultivation of potatoes (1938: 10,834,617 
tons), rye (1938: 2,101,094 tons) and oats 
(1938: 1,532,748 tons) predominates. Higher 
lands are used for growing fodder crops 
or for grazing. Livestock in 1938 included 
4,938,133 cattle, 3,612,166 swine, 1,114,310 
goats, and 43,981,767 poultry. Agricultural 
production (1945) was reported close to 
prewar levels, although the livestock pop-< 
ulation was seriously reduced, 


Czech industry’s highly developed posi- 
tion is important to foreign trade, since 
production far exceeds domestic needs. 
Agricultural products provide raw materi- 
als for important industries, led by the 
sugar industry whose 119 factories pro- 
duced 572,746 metric tons of sugar in 1936. 
The beer industry has attained world-wide 
repute; 403 breweries produced more than 
200,000,000 gallons of beer in 1935. There 
are also spirit, malt and foodstuffs indus- 
tries. Abundance of coal and presence of 
iron ore give the country a big metallur- 
gical industry. Output of pig iron in 1937 
was 1,675,064 metric tons and, of raw steel, 
2,317,634 tons. The Skoda steel works 
(Plzen) are one of the largest in Europe. 
Other industries are glass, porcelain, and 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, includ- 
ing cotton, wool, flax and jute production, 
and the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a 
shoe factories are at Zlin. 


Last foreign trade figures (Jan.—July 
1938) showed exports of $355,096,000 and 
imports of $290,880,000. By percentage the 
principal customers were Germany 9.6, 
Britain 5.9, United States 4.5, Yugoslavia 
4.2, Rumania 2.9, the chief suppliers, by 
percentage, were: Germany 10.3, United 
States 6.3, Rumania 3.5, Britain 3.4 and 
France 38. Manufactures, especially iron 
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and steel, textiles and glassware, accounted 
for 73.6 percent of the exports, followed by 
raw materials 18.5 percent; and foodstuffs 
7.5 percent. Raw materials comprised 50.8 
percent of the imports followed by manu- 
factures 31.6 percent; and foodstuffs 15.7 
percent. 


The disadvantages of Czechoslovakia’s 
landlocked position which places her at the 
mercy of her neighbors is offset somewhat 
by a well-developed system of internal 
communications. Czech railroads, totaling 
8,650 miles in 1938, form a direct connec- 
tion between the systems of eastern and 
western Europe, making the country an 
important communications center. High- 
way mileage (1939) totaled 43,718. 


Internal waterways ran 255 miles in 1938, 
with 105 on the Danube connecting Czech- 
oslovakia with the Black Sea; and 126 on 
the Elbe and Vitava, linking Bohemia with 
the North Sea. Danube traffic in 1935 came 
to 627,326 tons; the Elbe and Vitava car- 
ried 2,775,591 tons in 1938. 


Government revenues in 1939 were $322,- 
914,592; expenditures, $344,127,116. The na- 
tional debt was $2,296,080,000. 


A long and narrow country, 594 miles 
from east to west and with a width 
varying from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslo- 
vakia lies athwart the great central Euro- 
pean watershed between the Baltic, Black 
and North Seas. Mountains make several 
of its boundaries—the Carpathians by 
Poland on the northeast, the Bohmerwald 
by Austria on the southwest, and the Erze 
and Riesen range by Germany on the 
northwest. Many of the valleys are made 
fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vitava and 
their tributaries. At Prague, in Bohemia, 
650 feet elevation, the average annual tem- 
perature is 48.2 degrees, and the average 
annual rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corres- 
ponding figures for Presov, in eastern Slo- 
vakia, 850 feet elevation, are 46.8 and 25.6. 
Heavy winter snowfall is common in the 
highlands. Navigation on the Elbe and 
Danube is usually stopped by ice for six 
to eight weeks each year. 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrova- 
Karvinna area, and connected with the 
Polish fields of Upper Silesia. Production 
in 1938 was 17,416,340 tons of hard coal 
and 16,222,549 tons of lignite. Other 1938 
mineral outputs were: antimony, 1,763,680 
pounds; gold, 10,000 ounces; magnesite, 
83,350 tons; oil, 6,504 tons; silver, 1,190,326 
ounces; and zinc, 6,504 tons. 


The 1942 estimated production of iron 
ore was 1,040,000 metric tons but much 
ore is imported to meet the demands 
of Czechoslovakia’s normally-booming iron 
and steel industry. Excellent porcelain raw 
materials, particularly kaolin, are obtained 
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in western Bohemia and southern Moravia 
for an annual yield of about 400,000 tons. — 


Czechoslovakia is one-third forested and — 
is one of Europe’s richest forest lands, — 
Lumber production in 1936 came to 52,- 
852,826 board feet. s 
ee ———— t 

Denmark (Kingdom) 


(Kongeriget Danmark) 


Area: 16,575 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 3,949,000. 

Density per square mile: 238.2. 

Sovereign: King Christian X. 

Prime Minister: Knud Kristensen. " 

Principal cities (est. 1940): Copenhagas 
(Kébenhavn), 700,465 (capital); Aarhus, 99, $1 
(shipping, commercial center); Odense, 87,521 


(meat, dairy exports); Aalborg, 55,652 (sea- 
port). 


Monetary unit: Krone. 

Racial Stock: Almost entirely Danish. 
Language: Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 


Denmark—one peninsula and 500 islands 
in the Baltic Sea—is a vast produce farm 
half the size of Indiana. Because of its 
rich production of meat, butter and eggs, 
it suffered almost no material damage from 
German occupation in World War II. Need- 
ing the Danish food, the Nazis permitted 
the Danish farmers to keep right on pro- 
ducing and when the war was over and 
much of Europe was a starving ruin, Den- 
mark emerged as a comparative land of 
plenty. 


A tiny nation today, Denmark once was 
powerful and feared. After a German monk 
named Ansgar converted the Danes tc 
Christianity in A. D. 826, the islands anc 
the mainland were united in the 10tl 
century. The sovereign, Canute the Great 
conquered England in 1015. In the 12tl 
and 13th centuries under Kings Waldema 
I and II, Denmark hit its peak. Under thi 
terms of the Kalmar Union in 1397, it com 
bined with Norway and Sweden. Swede! 
broke away in 1523. In the Napoleonic War 
Denmark picked the wrong side and whe! 
Napoleon was beaten, Norway was given t 
Sweden and Heligoland to Britain in 181: 
Denmark lost again in 1864 when, after 
war with Austria and Prussia, Holstei 
Schieswig and Lauenburg were ceded 1 
Prussia. 


The country, which had become a liber: 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, staye 
neutral in World War I, after which 
plebiscite returned to it a part of Nort 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Vi 
gin Islands to the United States for $2: 
000,000. 


The Social Democrats, moderately sociz 
istic, dominated Danish politics in 192 
26 and 1929-40 in an era marked by acti 
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“te World War II began, Germany 
neutral Denmark. The British 
red by occupying the Faroe Islands 
© Iceland, which responded by de- 
1g its complete independence from 
nmark in 1944. 


) save the country from destruction 
ng Christian accepted the German oc- 
sation and the Danish policy became 
of passive resistance against Hitler’s 
ttempts to form a “model protectorate.” 
nderground workers led by the Danish 
eedom council were active throughout 
occupation, intensifying their efforts 
fter the Normandy invasion. A total of 
major acts of anti-Nazi sabotage was 
orded in 1944 and 680 up to April, 1945. 
he cabinet and Rigsdag were considered 
spended after Aug. 29, 1943 when the 
es refused to accede to German de- 
1ands that saboteurs be tried in German 
s. Following the German surrender 
he Danes quickly took over their govern- 
nt again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
lhl replacing Radical Erik Scavenius as 
mier on May 4, 1945. Buhl resigned when 
‘Social Democrat party lost ground in 
1¢ national elections of Oct. 30, 1945, and 
King designated Liberal leader Knud 
istensen to form a new cabinet on Novy. 


enmark’s honored king, Christian X, of 
house of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
g-Gluksburg, a soldier and sportsman 
o stands six feet six inches in height, 
eceeded to the throne on May 14, 1912. 
king, who stoutly opposed excessive 
erman demands throughout the Nazi oc- 
Ipation in World War II, was born on 
Sept. 26, 1870. He married Princess Alex- 
andrine of Mecklenburg in 1898. They had 
VO sons: Crown Prince Frederick, born 
March 11, 1899, who married Princess In- 
grid of Sweden in 1935 and Prince Knud, 
‘born in 1900, who married Princess Caro- 
line Mathilde of Denmark, his first cousin, 
1933. King Christian’s brother, Prince 
Carl, was elected King of Norway in No- 
vember of 1905 under the title, Haakon 
I, 


_ In its government, under the constitu- 

tional act of 1915, amended in 1920, Den- 
‘Mark is a constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy with succession in the male line. 
Legislative authority rests jointly with the 
King and the two-house parliament—the 
Rigsdag. The 146-member Folketing, the 
lower house, is popularly elected every four 
years but can be dissolved by the king at 
Will. Members of the Landsting, the upper 
use, are elected for eight years—fifty-six 
them by popular vote and nineteen 


On April 9, 1940, seven — 


- the hands of local councils. 


O u tg oil ng Lands 
“ade porenen ov 


ghi 
-ecutive power, ‘dealing with all new 
and important measures. 

There are twenty-one counties, as 
der a governor. Copenhagen, the capi 
is a separate district with its own admin 
istration. Local government is Tareely 


There is a supreme court (Hdjesteret) of 
13 judges at Copenhagen; and two superio 
courts (Landesretterne) which handle se 
rious offenses and also act as courts of 
appeal from the 99 lower courts. on 


For defense, military service is compul- 
sory. Both army and navy are under the 


Ministry of Defense; the king is the su- na 


preme head of the armed forces. The army, 
11,000 regulars and 89,000 reserves in 1939, 
Was disarmed and disbanded by the Ger- 


mans in 1943 but is being re-formed and 


re-equipped with British assistance. The 
navy on Dec. 31, 1945 had 2 frigates, 2 
corvettes, 7 torpedo boats, and an assort- 
ment of smaller craft, many of them badly 
damaged by the wholesale scuttling which 
took place in 1943. Coast-defense forces are — 
under naval jurisdiction. 


Under the Danish system schooling is 
compulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most 
part, free. However, in 1937, out of 4,498 
lower schools, only 34 were government in- 
stitutions; 3,899 were maintained locally, 
and 565 were private. The famous popular 
high schools (folkehdjskoler) for adult ed- 
ucation number about 60, all private but 
assisted by the state. The royal university 
of Copenhagen, founded in 1479, has about 
5,200 students and that of Aarhus, founded 
in 1928, about 500. Elementary schools in 
1940 had 407,355 students; middle and 
secondary schools, 67,064. 


Almost the entire population belongs to 
the Lutheran Church which is the es- 
tablished religion of the state, but there 
is complete religious toleration. The density 
of population on the islands is nearly twice 
that of the peninsula. Average annual birth 
rate, 1936-88, was 18.0 and the average 
annual death rate, 10.7. 


Social legislation is well advanced and 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, child 
welfare, and workmen’s compensation. The 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved 
sickness benefit society to which the state 
also contributes. The cooperative move- 
ment is also well organized. 


In Denmark, ninety percent of the land 
is productive and 77 percent is actually 
farmed (7,939,000 acres). Agrarian reform 
laws have operated to bring about a large 
number of small holdings; of the 204,231 
farms (1988) 41.2 percent were from 25 to 
75 acres and only 2.8 percent of more than 
575 acres. About two-fifths of the culti- 


vated area is devoted to cereals, led by 
parley (1943 output: 1,399,221 tons), mixed 
grain (1943: 959,001 tons), oats (1943: 
1,146,392 tons), rye and wheat. Production 
of root crops (fodder) in 1943 was 23,- 
038,070 tons, potatoes 2,138,462 tons, and 
sugar beets 1,457,113 tons. The principal 
source of exports and of the nation’s wealth 
is dairy farming and the production of 


_ bacon, pork, butter and eggs. Livestock in 


1943 included 2,988,000 cattle, 2,449,000 
swine, 6,418,000 poultry, 1,400,000 rabbits 
and 599,000 horses. Both crop and dairy 
farming are steadily improved as scientific 
methods advance. 


Danish industry produces primarily for 
home consumption, though some products, 
such as Diesel motors, are a large export. 
In 1944 there were 6,635 industrial estab- 
lishments with 191,484 workers and an 
output valued at 4,180,291,000 kroner. The 
largest industries were food-processing, 
1,389 with a value of 1,833,718,000 kroner; 
and iron and metal, 1,130 with a value of 
952,677,000 kroner. Others were chemical 
and pharmaceutical, wood and paper, 
clothing, textiles, machinery, beverages, 
and leather. 


The per capita rate of Denmark’s foreign 
commerce is exceptionally high. Exports in 
1943 totaled 1,298,100,000 kroner; imports, 
1,226,100,000 kroner. Of total exports of 
$321,054,000 in 1939, the last completely 
normal year, 52.3 percent went to Britain, 
23.3 percent to Germany, 4.9 percent to 
Sweden, 3.5 percent to Norway and 1.9 
percent to the Netherlands. Imports, 
valued at $354,091,000, come principally 
from Britain 33 percent, Germany 27 per- 
cent, United States 7.3 percent and Swe- 
den 17.3 percent. The leading exports were 
bacon 24.4 percent (all to Britain), butter 
23.5 percent, eggs 9.3 percent, live ani- 
mals 5.6 percent, and machinery and fish. 
Leading imports were coal and coke 11.2 
percent, iron and steel 8.4 percent, oil cake 
and meal (for feed), 5.9 percent, petro- 
leum 4.5 percent, oil seeds 3.6 percent, 
automobiles 4.1 percent, chemical ferti- 
lizers 3.4 percent. 


Before World War II the Danish mer- 
chant marine, fourth largest in the world 
on a per capita basis, totaled 2,705 vessels 
of 1,175,000 tons or about 300 tons per 
capita. Wartime losses were fixed at 518,000 
tons. Regular communications with foreign 
countries are mainly westward by sea, via 
Esbjerg, with England, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and France. There are Swedish 
ferry services from Copenhagen to Malmo 
and from Helsingér (Elsinore) to Helsing- 
borg. The main land route to the rest of 
the continent is the railway via Padborg 
and Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mile- 
age totals about 3,050, nearly half na- 
tionalized. Train-ferry schedules for inter- 
island communication are highly organized. 


Motor transport also is well advanced, 
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with 31,744 miles of highway in 1940, In 
1943 the country had 511,622 telephones. 


Revenue for 1943-44 was estimated a 
718,900,000 kroner; expenditures, at 962, 
500,000 kroner. Failure to balance the bud- 
get was caused in part by the cost of Ger=_ 
many’s occupation army. The 1942 public — 
debt was 1,090,993,000 kroner. U. S. invest= 
ments in Denmark in 1939 were $103,-— 
000,000. = 


B 
Interesting geographically, Denmark, — 
only three miles from Sweden at the clos-_ 
est point, has 11,411 square miles on the 
Jutland peninsula and 5,136 square miles — 
on its Baltic islands. The largest islands are 
Zealand, 2,709 square miles, the site of 
Copenhagen; Funen, 1,149 square miles; 
and far to the east, Bornholm, 228 square 
miles. The narrow waters to the north are 
called The Skagerrak; and to the east, The 
Kattegat. : 


The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500° 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
short rivers. Sand dunes ranging from 500 
feet to seven miles belt the western Jutland 
coast almost without a break, Denmark’s 
climate is like that of eastern England, 
put with colder winters and warmer sum- 
mers. The average annual temperature is 
45.2 degrees (61 degrees in July, 32 in 
January). Average rainfall is twenty-four 
inches. ‘ 

Mineral resources are negligible, although 
some coal, granite and kaolin are found 
on Bornholm. Peat bogs supply an impor~ 
tant source of fuel. Forest resources are 
unimportant, 


The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on both in the shallow 
belts and fjords and in the deeper waters 
of the Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is 
a basic part of the Danish economy, The 
1944 catch of 165,000 tons was valued at 
150,000,000 kroner. The catch usually con- 
sists largely of plaice (flatfish) followed by 
cod, herring, mackerel, eel and haddock. 
Normally, about two-thirds of the catch 
is exported, usually fresh, ice-packed, or 
live, 


Outlying Territories 


FAROE ISLANDS. Status: Administra- 
tively a county of Denmark, represented in 
the Rigsdag. Area: 540 sq. mi. Population 
(1938): 26,000. Capital: Thorshavn. Gov- 
ernment: Danish-appointed governor anc 
locally elected assembly. Foreign trade 
(1939): Exports, $2,242,000; imports $2, 
163,000 (38 percent of trade to Denmark) 
Principal products: Cod (salt and dried) 
84 percent; whale oil 8.8 percent; othe 
fish 2.2 percent; wool; cod liver oil, fer 
tilizers, skins and leather. 


This group of 21 islands, lying in th 
North Atlantic about 200 mi. NW of th 
Shetland Islands, joined Denmark i 
1386 and has since been part of the Danis: 
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Kingdom. They were occupied by British 
ae during World War II. The principal 
pursuits are fishing and sheep grazing. The 
edominant Sjalvstjrishokkur, or Home 
ule party, heads a movement seeking 
utonomy. The use of the local as well as 
the Danish language has been authorized 
© some extent. 


GREENLAND. Status: Colony. Area: 839,- 
782 sq. mi. (almost 85 per cent glacier). 
Population: Natives, 17,600; Danes, 600. 
Capital: Godthaab. Government: Divided 
to two inspectorates, whose Officials are 
Tesponsible to the director for Greeniand 
4 Copenhagen; no self-government. For- 

gn trade (1938): Exports, $1,894,000; im- 

orts, $669,000. Principal products: Cryolite 
(1944: 17,562 tons), fish, hides and skins, 
Whale and fish oil, marble. 


_ Greenland, the world’s largest island, was 
‘explored in 982 by Eric the Red. Danish 
sovereignty which covered only the west 
toast, was extended over the whole island 
in 1917. In 1941 the United States signed 
‘an agreement with the Danish minister in 
Washington, placing it under U. S. pro- 
tection during World War II but maintain- 
ing Danish sovereignty. U. S. weather 
Stations were built on the island during 
the war. Greenland is the only source of 
Natural cryolite, important in manufacture 
‘of aluminum. Trade (except cryolite) is a 
monopoly of the Danish crown. 


Dominican Republic 
(Republica Dominicana) 


_ Area: 19,327 square miles. 
Population (estimate 1945): 1,999,276. 
Density per square mile: 103.4. 
President: Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. 


Principal cities (est. 1945): Ciudad Trujillo, 
123,780 (capital; sugar); Santiago de los 
Caballeros, 54,113 (tobacco): San Pedro de 


Macoris, 22, 728 (sugar port); Puerto Plata, 15,- 
610 (seaport). 
_ Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 
| Racial stock (est. 1939): Mestizo, 
40%; Negro, 20%. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


40%; White, 


The Dominican Republic occupies about 
two-thirds of the island of Santo Domingo 
Which Columbus named Hispaniola when 
he discovered it on his first voyage in 1492. 
(The other third is Haiti.) The capital, 
Ciudad Trujillo, is the oldest white settle- 
Ment in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
country, though nominally a republic, is 
One of the tightest dictatorships in the 
world. The Dominican Republic was vari- 
Ously under Spanish, French and Haitian 
domination until it set up independently 
in 1865 and then plunged into a notoriously 
unstable political history. U. S. Marines oc- 
cupied it from 1916 to 1924 when a new 


i 
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constitution was adopted. Since 19380 the 
constitution has meant little. In that year 
an army general, was 
elected president. He swiftly put down all 
opposition and became a virtual dictator. 
President most of the time since 1930, 
Trujillo has given his country an “orderly” 
regime with improved irrigation, roads, 
sanitation and schools, but the people have 
a minimum of personal liberty. 


The president is supposed to be elected 
every five years by popular vote, in which 
women take part, but he is eligible to be 
re-elected for an indefinite period. He is 
assisted by a cabinet of eight secretaries. 
The 19-member Senate and the 38-member 
Chamber of Deputies are elected for five 
years. Each of the eighteen provinces has 
an appointed governor. There is a 4,000- 
man army, a small air force and several 
coast patrol craft. U. S. military lend-lease 
aid received in 1941-45 came to $1,140,000. 


Education is free and compulsory from 
seven to fourteen but the illiteracy rate 
was about 80 percent in 1935. About 1,896 
primary schools had a 1943 enrollment of 
203,992; seventy-nine intermediate schools 
had an enrollment of 7,545. Several hundred 
Spanish and European families live in the 
Dominican Republic but the mass of the 
population is mulatto and Negro. Ciudad 
Trujillo (formerly Santo Domingo), 
founded in 1496, is probably the best ex- 
isting example of a Spanish colonial town 
of the 16th century. It is surrounded by 
ancient walls with bastions, and has 
straight narrow streets and massive-walled 
stone houses, and there still stands the 
fortress in which Columbus and his brother 
were imprisoned in 1500 by Bobadilla. 


Before World War II, Trujillo invited 
100,000 European Jews and other refugees 
to settle in the Dominican Republic, but 
only about 500 accepted. 

Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duced 416,630 short tons of sugar in 1944- 
45; 425,000 bags of coffee, each of 132 Ibs.; 
8,858 short tons of tobacco; and cacao, 
bananas, rice, corn, cassava, beans and 
sweet potatoes. The raising of hogs and 
cattle has been expanded recently. Sugar 
refining, largely U. S. controlled, is the only 
important manufacture. 

Exports, more than 70 percent sugar, 
came to 60,269,328 pesos in 1944, and im- 
ports, to 18,524,575 pesos. Cocoa, coffee, 
molasses and tobacco are other chief ex- 
ports. The main imports, mostly from the 
United States, are cotton goods, iron and 
steel products, chemicals and machinery. 
In 1943 about 60 percent of exports went 
to Britain, and about 30 percent to the 
United States. 

Transit facilities in 1944 included 163 
miles of public railway, 622 miles of sugar 
plantation railway, 1,200 miles of improved 
highway and 1,168 autos. Communication 
facilities included 2,400 telephones, 1,034 
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miles of telegraph wire, and eight radio 
stations. 


In 1943 the Dominican Republic had 
revenue of 20,443,000 pesos, and spent 19,- 
249,000 pesos. The 1940 external debt was 
$16,160,000, and in the same year U. S. 
direct investments were $41,895,000. 

Crossed from northwest to southeast by a 
mountain range with peak elevation over 
10,000 feet, the country has fertile, well- 
watered land on the northeast side where 
nearly two-thirds of the population lives. 
The southwest part is arid and with poor 
soil except around Ciudad Trujillo. The 
poundary with Haiti is 193 miles long and 
the coast line, 1,107 miles long. 

Mineral resources are limited and pro- 
duction, negligible. Exports in 1944 in- 
eluded 988 oz. in gold, 2,240 short tons of 
salt, and 2,366 short tons of gypsum. The 
more readily accessible timberland has been 
thoroughly exploited, producing mahogany, 
lignum vitae and pine. Fishing is minor, 
not even meeting the local demand. 


Ecuador (Republic) 
(Republica del Ecuador) 


Area: 275,936 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 3,171,367. 

Density per square mile: 11.5. 

President: José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Quito, 165,924 
(capital); Guayaquil, 172,948 (chief port); 
Cuenca, 52,519 (trading center); Riobamba, 
27,459 (sugar, cereals). 


Monetary unit: Sucré. 


Racial stock (est. 1938): Mestizo, 54%; In- 
dians, 27%; White, 8%; Mulatto, 6%; Negro, 
2%; Others, 3%. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Third smallest of the South American 
nations, mostly forested and mountainous 
and a little larger than Texas, Ecuador has 
a long history bristling with the forceful 
rule of dictators. The Spanish under Fran- 
cisco Pizarro conquered the land in 1532 by 
defeating the Inca Atahuallpa, and two 
years later they founded Quito. The first re- 
volt against Spain occurred in 1809 but 
the victory was not complete until the 
Battle of Pinchincha on May 24, 1822. 
Ecuador then joined Venezuela and Col- 
ombia in a confederacy founded by Bolivar 
and known as Colombia, but withdrew 
amicably and became independent on May 
13, 1830. The country’s subsequent history 
has been largely one of dictatorships, nota- 
bly under Juan José Flores, Gabriele Garcia 
Moreno, and Elcy Alfaro. Since 1900 a 
regime has fallen, usually by force, on the 
average of every two years. Shortly before 
the 1944 elections, President Carlos Arroyo 
del Rio was forced to resign, and he was 
replaced by Velasco Ibarra, recalled from 


ye 
exile in Argentina. Ibarra, confirmed in of- 
fice by the voters later in the same year, 
followed the old pattern by assuming the 
dictator role in 1946 and suppressing Op- 
position, sometimes with the use of U..8m 
lend-lease military equipment. Ibarra irked 
the United States in 1944 by recognizing” 
the Peron regime in Argentina. 


For more than one hundred years, Ecu- 
ador fought with Peru, frequently using 
guns, over the rich chacras border area as 
big as New Mexico. After hostilities started 
again in 1941, both nations submitted to 
mediation and when the decision was made 
final in 1944, Ecuador lost most of the 
disputed area. 


Under a 1945 constitution, Ecuador elects 
a president for four years by direct vote, 
and he is ineligible for further service until 
at least one term intervenes. The congress 
is unicameral. Supreme Court justices, 
heading the judiciary, are elected by the 
congress. There are seventeen provinces and 
one territory, the Galapagos Islands, 600 
miles off the coast. Military service is com- 
pulsory at eighteen with an army of 7,000 
and 40,000 reserves. A 1,030-ton training 
ship and several smaller craft make up the 
navy. Ecuador has an aviation school at 
Guayaquil and a naval school at Salinas, 
For Panama Canal defense, the United 
States built a Galapagos base in World 
War II and this reverted to Ecuador in 
July, 1946. Ecuador’s U. S. lend-lease mili- 
tary receipts totaled about $6,000,000, in- 
cluding thirty tanks and fifty planes. 


Education is free, compulsory and under 
state control but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 62 percent in 1945. School 
enrollment in 1944 was put at less than 
300,000 in about 2,700 primary and forty 
secondary schools. Ecuador has universities 
at Quito, Guayaquil and Cuenca. Although 
Catholicism dominates, there is complete 
religious freedom. The country’s proportion 
of Indian population is high. \ 


Although agriculture is the basis of 
Ecuador’s economy, less than 12,000,00¢ 
acres are devoted to it. Cacao, the chiel 
crop, 39,400 metric tons in 1943—is grown 
in the coastal regions and lower river val: 
leys, along with coffee, bananas, rice, sugal 
cane, tobacco and cotton. The plateaus anc 
mountain valleys are used for grazing anc 
dairying, and raising cereals and potatoes 
Ecuador’s main manufactured product i 
the Panama hat, made of Toquilla straw 
1940 exports ran to more than $1,000,000. 

Total imports in 1944 were valued a 
$23,500,000, of which 52% were supplied b; 
the United States; total exports were value 
at $33,100,000, of which 57% went to th 
United States. Chief imports, in order oO 
value, were cotton and manufactures, food 
stuffs and chemicals, and drugs; chief ex 
ports were rice, straw hats, cacao beans 
rubber, coffee and balsa wood. Petroleun 
exports in 1945 amounted to 279,278 metri 
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ay mileage was 4,280 of which 2,730 
were termed all-weather. Pan Amer- 
nishes international plane service. 
mes in 1942 numbered 8,000; radio 
eg 6,800; and broadcasting sta- 
1e budget in 1945 balanced at 369,000,- 
ucrés. U. S. Export-Import bank loans 
d $15,200,000 as of June, 1945, with 
0,000 outstanding. The national debt 
- 31, 1944, was 448,300,000 sucrés 
out $32,000,000). American direct invest- 
ts in 1940 were $5,107,000; British in- 
nents in 1944, £3,807,340. 

wo high and parallel ranges of the 
des, crossing Ecuador from north to 
mh, are topped by tall volcanic peaks 
luding Chimborazo (20,702 feet), Coto- 
(19,498) and Cayambe (19,062). The 
m from the mountains to the coast is 
but extremely hot and swampy; beyond 
mountains to the east is the rainy, for- 
ed and tropical Amazon plain, largely 
nhabited. The longest river is the Rio 
pO Which joins the Amazon after 700 
» but the most important is the 
as, navigable for 200 miles from the 
ic. Though it lies on the equator, 
dor ranges from tropical to temperate 
e Arctic climate of its snow-capped 
Ss. Most of the population is in the 
fh Andes basins or the Pacific lowlands. 


e Galapagos Islands, of volcanic forma- 
half the area of Connecticut, once 
notorious as a pirate hangout, later 
studied by Charles Darwin before he 
te “The Origin of Species.” 

1 1942 Ecuador mined 128,684 oz. of 
and 129,842 oz. of silver. In 1945, 
724 barrels of petroleum were pro- 
ed. The country is the world’s chief 
ree of light, strong balsa wood, and 
xported 9,000,000 board feet in 1941. In 
€ same year, 1,500,000 pounds of rubber 
e produced. Dye wood, cinchona bark, 
pok and vegetable ivory from the ivory- 
palm are other forest products. 


Egypt (Kingdom) 
(Misr) 


Area (approx.): 383,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1943): 17,423,000. 

Density per square mile. 45.4. 

overeign: King Farouk I. 

Premier: Ismail Sidky Pasha. 

rincipal cities (census 1937): Cairo, 1,312,- 
(capital); Alexandria, 685,736 (chief port); 
t Said, 124, 749 (Suez Canal terminus); Tanta, 
260 (RR center, Nile delta); Mansara, 69,036 
a : Damanhar, 61,962 (farming center, 
lelta), 


Historical Egypt, half again the e 
Texas, and the largest and most influentia’ 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
big power controversy for centuries. 
modern times its ambitions for complete — 


and unfettered independence have been ~ 


frustrated by the British who had to id 
tect their Suez Canal life line through | 

Egyptian territory. In World War II, one 
of the great decisive battles was fought. 
just inside Egypt’s western border in 1942 
when British Empire troops stopped the © 
advancing Nazis at El Alamein, Mets sav- 4s 
ing Suez. \ 


Egyptian history dates back to eect 
4000 B. C. when the kingdoms of upper 
and lower Egypt, already highly civilized, — 


were joined. Persia conquered Egypt in 525 — a 4 


B. C. Alexander the Great conquered it in 


332 B. C., and then the dynasty of the 


Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B. C. 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, com- — 
mitted suicide, and Egypt became a Roman 
province. From 641 to 1517 the Arab 
caliphs ruled Egypt, and then the Turks 
took it and made it part of their Ottoman 
Empire. Mehemet Ali, leader of a band of 
Albanian soldiers became Pasha of Egypt 
in 1805, founding the present line of rul- — 
ers. After completion of the Suez Canal in 
1869, the French and British took increas- 
ing interest in Egyptian affairs. 


Finally, British troops occupied Egypt in 
1882 and British residential agents became 
its actual administrators, though it re- 
mained under nominal Turkish sover- 
eignty. On Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was 
ended and Egypt became a British pro- 
tectorate. 


Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb. 28, 1922, although 
the British reserved their rights for the 
protection of Suez and the defense of 
Egypt. On Aug, 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and Officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone, When 
World War II started, Egypt remained 
neutral, though it early became a strategic 
base for allied forces, both for its key lo- 
cation to fight German offensives in North 
Africa and because of the vital importance 
of Suez. 


In March, 1942, the Wafd party won 
the elections and controlled the govern- 
ment until its cabinet was dismissed by 
the king in October of 1944. Anmed Maher 
Pasha, the Saadist leader, formed a coali- 
tion cabinet of all parties except the Waid 
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and was assassinated on Feb. 24, 1945, 
while reading a declaration of war against 
the Axis. Mahmoud Nokrashy Pasha, the 
foreign minister, succeeded him. 


In the face of increased nationalist 
pressure, the British offered, on Jan. 26, 
1946, to review existing treaty arrange- 
ments with Egypt. The Egyptians were 
especially perturbed over what they called 
a prolonged stay of sizeable British forces 
in their country in the wake of World War 
II. To facilitate the negotiations, Nokrashy 
Pasha resigned on Feb. 15 and Ismail 
Sidky Pasha formed a new moderate cabi- 
net of Liberals and Independents. The 
Saadists and the Makramists withheld par- 
ticipation, the extreme nationalists were 
not invited, and the Wafd could not par- 
ticipate because it had no parliamentary 
representation, having boycotted the elec- 
tions of January, 1945. 


Egypt’s ruler, King Farouk I, born Feb. 
11, 1920, succeeded his father, Fuad I, 
on April 28, 1936. He was married on Jan, 
20, 1938, to Farida Zulfikar. Their children 
are Princess Ferial, born in 1938; Princess 
Fawzieh, 1940 and Princess Fadia, 1943. 
Since succession is limited to the male line, 
the heir presumptive is Prince Mohamed 
Ali, born in 1875, a first cousin to the king. 


Egypt is a constitutional hereditary 
monarchy. The bicameral parliament has a 
Senate of 147 members, two-fifths of whom 
are appointed by the king and the rest 
popularly elected for 10 years; and a 
chamber of deputies of 264 members popu- 
larly elected by universal male suffrage 
for five years unless sooner dissolved by 
the King. The king acts through a cabinet 
appointed by him but responsible to 
Parliament. The Wafd party which repre- 
sents the majority of Egyptian opinion 
has suffered from internal dissension and 
two major splinter groups exist—the Saad- 
ists and the Wafdist bloc (Makramists). 


For local government the country is 
divided into five towns and fourteen 
provinces, whose administrators are re- 
sponsible to the Ministry of the Interior. 


The judicial system applicable solely to 
Egyptians includes the Mehkemas, religious 
courts which judge in all cases of personal 
status, and the national courts consisting 
of 102 summary tribunals, 11 central tri- 
bunals, 2 courts of appeal and, at the top, 
a court of cassation. Criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the consular courts was abolished 
by the Convention of Montreux (October 
15, 1987), but mixed courts, composed of 
Egyptian and foreign judges, will continue 
to judge civil cases between Egyptians and 
foreigners and between foreigners of dif- 
ferent nationalities until October 14th, 
1949, 


Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
the peacetime strength of British troops 
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in the Suez Canal zone is set ¢ 

10,000 with 400 pilots, but no limit is set 
in time of war or international emergency. 
Military service is compulsory. The army 
in 1939 had 32,579 men but it has since 
been expanded considerably and re- 
equipped. The navy included 4 patrol ves- 
sels, 1 escort vessel and one transport. 
The principal bases are Alexandria, war- 
time headquarters of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, and Port Said. 


Education is compulsory between ages 
of 7 and 12. In 1939 there were 4,065 ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with at- 
tendance of 1,064,209. The University 
Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded 972 
A. D.) is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world. The University of Fuad 
I in Cairo (founded 1908) had 8,179 stu- 
dents in 1943 while the University of 
Farouk I in Alexandria (founded in 1943) 
had 2,049 students. 


The great majority of the people are 
Sunni Moslems. The Christians are mainl} 
Copts with an admixture of Armenian 
Syrian and Maronite sects. The head of the 
Coptic organization is the Patriarch 0: 
Alexandria whose jurisdiction also extend: 
over Ethiopia. The population divides gen. 
erally into fellahin or peasantry, anc 
townspeople of the same blood, thi 
Bedouins or Nomad Arabs of the desert 
the Berberins who occupy the Nile Valle 
between Aswan and Dongola, and thi 
foreigners, chiefly Greeks, whose main cen 
ter is Alexandria. Egypt has perhaps th 
highest birth rate in the world (1934-3 
annual average, 43.1; 1941 about 40.9) an 
one of the highest death rates (1934-3 
annual average, 27.5). The density of th 
population in the small inhabited are 
(1,283 per square mile) is far in excess C 
Belgium or Bengal. 


Agriculture is the chief industry, en 
gaging about 62 percent of the populatio1 
Only about 3.5 percent (8,620,850 acres 
of the total area is arable and only abou 
5,350,000 acres are actually under cultive 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile Valle 
and delta. Irrigation is indispensable t 
agriculture; the Aswan reservoir above tk 
first cataract of the Nile holds up to 5,500 
000,000 cubic meters of water and that <¢ 
Gebel Aulia, in the Anglo-Egyptian Suda: 
2,000,000,000 cubic meters. In the deli 
and middle Egypt where perennial « 
canal irrigation is possible, two or thr 
crops a year can be grown. The chi 
money crop is cotton of which Egypt is 
big producer. Other crops include frui 
vegetables, roses, dates and grapes. T] 
pastoral industry is relatively unimportai 
except to the Bedouin in the eastern de 
ert. Buffalo are used to turn water whee 
for irrigation. In 1943 there were 1,100,1 
buffalo, 1,423,072 sheep, 1,202,284 coy 
826,796 donkeys and 174,054 camels. 


OR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1945 


Acres Tons 
2,018,053 1,861,895 
1,774,550 1,300,365 
372,000 287,760 
664,320 917,300 
406,898 339,125 
ugar cane 
(Sugar content) 99,648 183,755 
nions 26,988 171,350 
1,019,316 263,250 


on (ginned) 


Industry, in second place in the national 
conomy, includes sugar refining, cotton 
inning, milling, and pottery and perfume 
aking. The French-controlled Sugar Com- 
any of Egypt holds a monopoly on sugar 
fining. 

Imports were $247,000,000, with Britain 
1€ biggest supplier. Exports in 1945 came 
) $187,000,000, with Britain the largest 
Istomer. Chief imports were chemicals 
nd drugs and mineral products, including 
1, Major exports were cotton and other 


Ktiles, vegetable products, and food, 
syverages and tobacco products. 
Navigable throughout its course in 


zypt, the Nile is used largely as a means 
cheap transport for heavy goods. The 
‘incipal port is Alexandria. Railway mile- 
¥é in 1943 totaled 4,429. Branch lines link 
airo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
ery town in the Delta. Highway mileage 
6,828. Telephones number 67,983. Payne 
eld, a large U. S. Army air base at Cairo, 
as turned over to Egypt in July of 1946. 


The 1945-46 state budget estimate was 
72,330,000, excluding expenditure of 
out $257,000,000 for a five-year public 
rks plan, hydroelectric development and 
Cotton purchase program. The public 
bt on Oct. 31, 1944 was $380,696,000, and 
€ foreign assets reserve, $414,213,800. A 
ember of the sterling bloc, Egypt had a 
sling balance on June 30, 1945, of 
50,000,000. 
Egypt, at the northeast head of Africa, is 
very rough square, with the historic Nile 
Wing northward through its eastern 
ird. On either side of the Nile Valley are 
sert plateaus, spotted with fertile oases. 
the north, toward the Mediterranean, 
ese plateaus are low, while south of 
iro they rise to a maximum of 1,015 feet 
Ove sea level. At the head of the Red 
a, off the northeast corner of Egypt, is 
¢ triangular Sinai Peninsula, lying be- 
€en the Suez Canal and Palestine. 


The thickly settled part of Egypt, one of 
¢ most thickly settled areas in the world, 
the Delta of the Nile, starting 100 miles 
Ith of the Mediterranean and fanning 
t to a sea front of 155 miles between 
xXandria and Port Said. From Cairo 
tth, the Nile branches into many 
€ams, the principal of which are the 


_* and the Rosetta, assisted by a 


Mm 


network of canals. Except for a narrow 
belt on the Mediterranean, Egypt lies in 
an almost rainless area, in which high 
daytime temperatures fall quickly at night. 


The most important minerals are man- 
ganese ore (132,146 tons in 1939), and oil 
(9,100,000 barrels in 1944). Phosphate rock, 
gold, iron’ cchres, nickel, sodium carbonate, 
sulphate tale and tungsten also are mined. 
There are many valuable building ma- 
terials and also turquoise and emerald 
mines. 

Egypt has no forests. The total value of 
the fisheries in 1939 was $3,529,595 for a 
catch of 32,026 tons. The chief fishing 
ground is Lake Menzala (780 sq. mi.) in 
the Delta but fish are also caught along 
the coast of the Delta and in the Nile. 
Dried and salted fish eggs (batarekh) are 
an Egyptian specialty. 

SUEZ CANAL, The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian desert and 
the Sinai Peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way 103 miles long between Port Said on 
the Mediterranean and Suez on the Red 
Sea. Construction work, headed by the 
French engineer Ferdinand de Lesseps, was 
begun April 25, 1859 and the canal was 
open Nov. 17, 1869. The cost was 432,807,- 
882 francs. The concession is held by a 
French company, Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Maritime de Suez, in which the 
British government holds 295,026 out of a 
total of 652,932 shares, purchased in 1875, 
by Disraeli for £3,976,582. The conces- 
sion expires Nov. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian govern- 
ment. On the board of management are 
one Dutch, two Egyptian, 19 French 
and 10 British directors. In the last nor- 
mal year (1938), 6,127 vessels with a net 
tonnage of 34,249,745 passed through the 
canal; toll receipts were 1,784,278,091 
francs. In 1945, 4,206 vessels with a ton- 
nage of 25,064,966 passed through the 
canal; toll receipts were £9,911,500. Of the 
vessels, 63.42 percent were British; 22.17 
percent, U. S.; 4.48 percent, Dutch; 3.11 
percent, Norwegian; 2.52 percent, Greek; 
and 2.01 percent, French. 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. Status: Anglo 


Egyptian condominium. Area: 967,500 
square miles. Population (1942): 6,590,996. 
Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1944: 176,724). 
Governor general: Lt. Gen. Sir Hubert 


Huddleston. Foreign trade (1944): im- 
ports, $41,380,000; exports, $35,976,300, 
Agricultural products (1943-44): cotton- ~ 
seed (84,477 tons), ginned cotton (lint) 
(44,500 tons), millet (521,400 tons), ses- 
ame, wheat, groundnuts. Minerals: Gold, 
salt. Forest product: Gum arabic (1939: 
26,868 tons). 

The region ‘which, before the revolt 
against Egyptian rule by the Arabized 
tribes under the Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed 
in 1881-84 was known as the Egyptian 
Sudan, has, since its reconquest by the 
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Anglo-Egyptian expeditions of 1896-98 
been known as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


‘About one-fourth the size of Europe, it ex- 


tends from north to south about 1,200 
miles and west to east about 1,000 miles. 
A governor general, appointed by the King 
of Egypt on British recommendation, is 
assisted by a council of 6 to 8 members. 
The 8 provincial governors are responsible 
to him. All the higher administrative of- 
ficials are British. 


The northern Sudan is a continuation 
of the Sahara Desert. The southern region 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Nile, all of 
whose great tributaries are partly or en- 
tirely within its borders. The highest 
elevation is a mountain range parallel to 
the Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to over 
7,000 feet. The Sudanese tribes, both Arabs 
and Negroes are, as a general rule, indo- 
lent. The Sudan is the chief source of 
gum arabic; the southern forests also are 
rich in fibers and tannins. There are two 
trunk railways, one connecting the Sudan 
with Egypt and the other affording access 
to the chief port, Port Sudan, on the Red 
Sea. 


——————— 
Eire (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 square miles (not including 
larger water bodies). 

Population (est. 1944): 2,938,000. 

Density per square mile: 110.4. 

President: Sean T. O'Kelly. 

Prime Minister: Eamon de Valera. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Dublin (Baile Atha 
Cliath), 495,074 (capital); Cork, 75,484 (sea- 
port); Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), 42,105 (sea- 
port); Limerick (Luimneach), 42,070 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Racial stock: Irish. 

Languages: Gaelic; English. 

Religions (1936): Roman Catholic, 93.4%; 
Protestant Episcopal, 4.8%; Presbyterian, 1%; 
Other, .8%. 


Eire—formerly Ireland—is an agrarian 
and cattle-raising state that occupies five- 
sixths of the island just west of England, 
across the Irish Sea. It is one-eighth the 
size of Texas but has four times as many 
head of livestock per acre. It is a moist, 
mild land of lovely lakes, no snakes and 
rich greenery, and is the country of origin 
of several million Americans. Hire’s fiercely 


independent people are still subject to 


some of the tensions tracing back to their 
revolt against British rule in 1919-21. 


In about the beginning of the Christian 
era, Ireland was divided into five king- 
doms—Ulster, North Leinster, South Lein- 
ster, Munster and Connaught—each with 
its own ruler, but each subject to the 
Ard-Ri, the overlord of all Ireland who 
dwelt at Tara. St. Patrick introduced 
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Christianity in 432 A. D. and became tk 
country’s patron saint. Norse depredatior 
along the coasts, starting in 795, wel 
ended in 1014 by the Norse defeat at tk 
Battle of Clontarf by forces under Bria 
Boru. In the middle of the 12th centur 
the Pope gave all Ireland to the Englis 
crown. In 1171 Henry II of England w 
acknowledged “Lord of Treland,” but nati 
sectional rule continued for centuries ar 
English control over the whole island w 
not reasonably absolute until the 17th cel 
tury. By the Act of Union of 1800, Englaz 
and Ireland became politically united | 
the “United Kingdom of Great Britain a1 
Treland.” 


Treland wanted aggressively to be fre 
Several home rule bills were introduced 
the English Parliament in the 19th ce 
tury, but failed of passage. One was final 
approved in 1914, but enforcement W 
suspended by the outbreak of Worid War 
During the war, heated agitation for fre 
dom was carried on by the national 
party—Sinn Fein (Ourselves). In 1916 t 
British quickly suppressed the fame 
Easter Week rebellion. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-thi 
Sinn Feiners elected to the English Parl: 
ment met in Dublin, announced the 
selves an Irish Parliament, and approvec 
declaration of independence. The res 
was war between Irish nationalists a 
British soldiers from January of 1919 
May of 1921. A treaty ratified in Decem! 
of 1921 gave Ireland political status eq 
to Canada. Six Ulster counties, larg 
Protestant, formed a separate governm« 
as Northern Island, closely bound to E! 
land; the other twenty-six became 
Trish Free State. Republican extremi 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused 
several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, the right wing lea 
was president from 1922 to 1932. In t 
year, de Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, vy 
control of the government. Under de \ 
era’s leadership a new constitution © 
adopted in 1937 making Hire, in effec 
republic with a president replacing 
British governor-general, and with 
majority party leader serving as pr 
minister. 


The first president under this sys 
was Dr. Douglas Hyde, with de Valer: 
prime minister. Throughout World Wa 
Ireland maintained strict neutrality. 
elections in June, 1945, the governn 
candidate, Sean T. O’Kelly, the dey 
prime minister, defeated his two oppon 
for the presidency—General Sean Mck 
and Dr. Patrick McCarton. 


Hire is now a sovereign, independ 
democratic state. The oath of allegianc 
England’s king was abolished in 1933, 
in 1945 de Valera described Eire as a 
public linked with the British Comn 
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h only by the External Relations Act 
1936. The president, directly elected for 
ae years, names the prime minister on 
he nomination of the chamber of depu- 
ties. Executive authority is in a cabinet of 
from seven to fifteen ministers. Parliament 
(Oireachtas) has two houses. The chamber 
of deputies (Dail Eireann) has 138 mem- 
bers elected by proportional representa- 
tion for a seven-year term. The senate 
(Seanad) has sixty members, of whom 
eleven are named by the prime minister, 
six by the universities, and forty-three 
elected from vocational panels. 


For administration, Eire is divided into 
twenty-six counties and four county bor- 
oughs, each governed by a local council. 
There is a five-judge Supreme Court; 
judges and justices of the Supreme Court 
are presidentially-appointed. 


Military service is voluntary. The regular 
army of 7,933 in 1940 was expanded during 
World War II and a large voluntary force 
also was trained. By 1941 it was estimated 
that 250,000 men were in the army or 
volunteers. In 1938 Britain gave up its last 
defense posts in Eire, including those at 
Sobh, Berehaven and Lough Swilly. About 
15 percent of the 1944-45 budget went for 
the defense of neutral Hire. 


Elementary education is free and in state 
schools; secondary education is under 
oivate control, notably the religious or- 
lers. Technical and agricultural education 
S under local control, aided by state sub- 
idies. The 5,032 elementary schools in 
1643-44 had 454,647 students; 371 second- 
iy schools had 39,787 students. University 
ducation is available at the University of 
Jublin (Trinity College) founded 1591, 
vith a 1944-45 enrollment of 1,400 and the 
Vational University of Ireland (constituent 
Olleges at Cork, Galway (Gaillimb), and 
Jublin) with an enrollment of 4,750. 


The majority of the people are English- 
peaking, although the government has at- 
empted to promote the traditional Gaelic 
anguage, which is an essential part of 
he curriculum for all state schools. While 
he birth rate continues to be relatively 
igh (1936-38 average: 19.4; 1943: 21.7) 
he relatively high death rate (1936-38 
Werage: 14.4; 1943: 14.7) and continued 
Migration to the British Empire have re- 
ulted in a slight but steady decline in the 
Opulation. The marriage rate is one of 
he lowest in the world (1936-38 average: 
0; 1943: 5.8). 

Eire is predominantly an agricultural 
Ountry with about 70% of the total land 
rea (17,024,485 acres) devoted to crops 
nd pasture. The pastoral industry is the 
asis of the nation’s economy, but recent 
ears have brought a greater diversity in 
priculture, marked by large increases in 
ugar beet and wheat production, and a 
ight decrease in dependence on livestock 
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exports. Principal crops in 1944 in short 
tons were potatoes, 3,360,800; wheat, 610,- 
400; oats, 871,500; barley, 170,500; beet 
sugar, 89,100. Other staple crops are 
turnips, cabbage, flax, and hay. Livestock. 
in 1944 included 4,245,936 cattle, 2,663,062 
sheep, and 380,824 swine. Wool output in 
1944 wads 17,929 short tons. Agricultural 
production in 1943-44 was valued at abou 
$365,000,000. ; 


The government’s self-sufficiency policy 
and the financial and tariff inducements 
offered have promoted considerable indus- 
trial development since 1928. The leading 
manufactures, in order of value, are bev- 
erages, tobacco, wood and paper, clothing, 
textiles and metals. The hydroelectric 
plant erected on the Shannon River in 
County Limerick (estimated cost of full 
development: about $35,000,000) provides 
cheap light and heat for homes throughout. 
Eire as well as power for mills, dairies, and 
other industrial plants. 


Exports in 1945 totaled $140,011,145, of 
which 78.5 percent went to Britain; im-. 
ports were $164,050,995, of which 44.6 per- 
cent came from Britain, 13.7 percent from 
Canada and 10.5 percent from the U. S. 
The major export is cattle; others are 
bacon, beer, butter, horses, eggs and tex-~ 
tiles. The major imports are textiles, coal 
and wheat followed by iron and steel, corn, 
tea, petroleum, clothing and tobacco. 


The merchant marine in 1943 had 476 
vessels with a net tonnage of 45,184. The 
inland waterway system with length and 
tons carried in 1943 includes Grand Canal 
(208 mi.; 227,403 tons), Royal Canal (96 
mi.; 4,109 tons), and Shannon River (128, 
mi.; 69,489 tons). Railway mileage in 1943 
was 2,493, mostly in the Great Southern 
system. Main roads in 1948-44 totaled 
10,600 miles, and secondary roads, 38,300 
miles. Cross-channel air service is supplied 
by Irish Airways, Ltd. and West Coast Air 
Services, Ltd. An air agreement with the 
United States, Feb. 5, 1945, gives U. S. air 
lines the right of commercial entry at 
Shannon airport. Telephones in 1944 
totaled 51,000. 


The monetary unit is the Irish pound 
which has the same value as the British 
pound sterling. Hire is part of the sterling 
bloc; sterling balances outstanding to her 
on June 30, 1945 amounted to £170,000,000. 
Revenue in 1945-46 was estimated at $193,- 
000,000 and expenditures, $212,000,000. The 
public debt in 1945 was $320,500,000. 


Occupying the entire island except for 
the six northeastern counties of Ulster, 
Eire is a basin shape—a central plain 
rimmed about with mountains, except in 
the Dublin region. The mountains are low, 
with the highest peak, Carrantuohill in 
Kerry County, rising 3,414 feet. Eire’s prin- 
cipal river is the Shannon, which begins 
in the north central, flows southwest for 
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240 miles and empties into the Atlantic, 
About 20 percent of the country is covered 
by bogs, and among Eire’s many lakes are 


the Killarney lakes in the southwest. 


Eire’s moist and mild climate, with an- 
nual rainfall running between thirty and 
forty inches, is influenced by the Gulf 
Stream making the winters warmer than 
in other places in the same latitude. 


In 1944 Eire mined 226,600 short tons of 
coal, some gypsum, and considerable peat 
from its bogs, but otherwise the mineral 
and also the forest resources are negligible. 
Some 10,000 Irishmen man a fishing fleet of 
3,300 craft, two-thirds of which are row- 
boats. The 1944 catch, including mackerel, 
herring, whiting, cod, plaice and shellfish, 
was valued at $2,356,000. 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 


Area: 350,000 square miles. 
Population (est.): 9,500,000. 
Density per square mile: 27. 
Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I. 


Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen Endal- 
katchau. 


Principal cities (est. 1939): Addis Ababa, 
150,000 (capital); Dire Daua, 30,000; Harar, 
25,000. 

Monetary unit: Maria Theresa dollar. 

Racial stock (est.): Abyssinian, 20%; Galla, 
50%; Others, 30%. 

Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 

Religions: Christian (Copt), Mohammedan. 


Land-locked Ethiopia, a country more 
than twice the size of California and situ- 
ated in a table-land surrounded by deserts 
in east central Africa, was one of the 
first victims of the Axis aggression that 
Jed to World War II. Italy, after creating 
fake border incidents, invaded the country 
on Oct. 3, 1935 and the Ethiopian capital, 
Addis Ababa, fell on May 5, 1936. Haile 
Selassie, the emperor, fled the country and 
the Italians welded Ethiopia, Italian 
Somaliland and Eritrea into the colony of 


Italian East Africa. 


World War II brought liberation. British 
and Ethiopian troops reconquered the 
country in 1941, with the final Italian 
surrender occuring on Noy. 27. During a 
transition period, the nation was under 
dual Anglo-Ethiopian control. Under an 
agreement signed on Jan. 31, 1942, British 
troops quit the country except for stipu- 
lated border areas, but a good deal of 
British supervision continued for several 
years thereafter. 


The Ethiopian royal family claims 
descent from the Queen of Sheba and 
from Menelek, a son of King Solomon. 
Christianity was introduced in 330 A. D., 
and after the Arab conquest of northern 
Africa in the 7th Century, Ethiopia was 


_more or less cut off from the outside world 
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for a thousand years. When Theodore III 


proclaimed himself emperor in 1853, the 


country was a conglomeration of au- 
tonomous provinces under hereditary 


chiefs usually at war with one snot 


Menelek II, taking the throne in 1889, 
brought Ethiopia under single rule and 


his forces finished off a five-year Italian 


attempt at invasion with a great victorious 


massacre at Aduwa on March 1, 1896. Re=— 


venge for this massacre was one of Mus- 


solini’s great war cries in the 1935-36 in= 


vasion against the forces of Haile Selassie, 
who had become emperor on Nov. 2, 1930. 


Ethiopia’s ruler Haile Selassie was born — 


on July, 17, 1891, crowned king on Oct. 7, 


1928, and became emperor two years later. © 


His son, the crown prince and heir appar- 
ent, is Afsa Wassan, born on July 27, 1916. 
The emperor directly controls the govern- 
ment, though a system has been installed 
which includes a Council of Ministers, a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
twelve provinces are each ruled by a Gover= 
nor-general directly responsible to the In- 
terior Ministry. In wartime, military service 


; 
Z 
« 


¥ 
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is compulsory. The small Ethiopian stand= 


ing army is being equipped and trained by 
a British military mission. 


/ 


The education system is extremely back- — 


ward. Foreign missions or the government 


~ 


maintain schools in the principal towns, | 


and there is one secondary school in Addis 
Ababa with seventy pupils. The Coptic 
Church (Christian), with its numerous 
priests, exercises a powerful position and 


owns much Ethiopian land. It is headed by © 


the Abuna, an Egyptian Copt, appointed 
by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Mos- 
lems, numerous in frontier regions, have 
their religious center at Harar. Ethiopia’s 
ruling clan, the Amhara, inhabits the 
central highland. The country also has 
various other Moslem, Coptic, Jewish and 
Somali tribes. Its towns are scattered, 
backward and crudely built. 


Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, millet, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, wheat, hemp, 
vegetables, coffee and teff—the common 
bread grain. The country’s almost non- 
existent transport system, however, makes 
crop growing largely a local industry. Ca- 
nadian wheat, for example, can be de- 
livered in Cairo cheaper than Ethiopian, 


The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals 
and mounts. There is little manufacturing 
except for small native industry, though 
the Italians built some plants. 


Imports in 1943-44 were $15,776,850 and 
included salt, textiles, building materials, 
oil, sugar, glass and soap. Exports were 
$8,812,875 and included coffee, hides, skins, 
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in, wax, gold, cotton and butter. The 
mile route from Addis Ababa to Jibuti 
nh French Somaliland is Ethiopia’s only 
ail outlet and principal trade route. Until 
out 1925, the country had no roads 
itable for motor travel. After that year, 
he government built about a thousand 
niles of fair roads, and the Italians built 
oads totaling 4,340 miles, linking Addis 
Ababa with Eritrea, British Somaliland 
and the southeast. 


Government expenditures in 1943-44 
re $12,622,343, while all revenues totaled 
about $11,462,850. 
_ Over its main plateau-land, Ethiopia has 
several high mountains; Dajan, the tallest 
leak, towers to 15,160 feet northeast of 
Ke Tana. Most of the many rivers are 
Tapid, not navigable, and flow to the Nile. 
The Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the north- 
west and flows in a great semicircle east, 
south and northwest before entering the 
Sudan. Its chief reservoir, Lake Tana 
(1,100 square miles), lies 5,690 feet above 
Sea level in the northwestern part of the 
plateau. 
_ Goid, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is 
Ethiopia’s main mineral. Production in 
1986 was 25,700 ounces. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 
Minerals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
iron, mercury, mica, potash and sulphur. 
Oil is ‘believed to exist under Ethiopia’s 
surface and in 1945 all oil rights were sold 
to the Sinclair firm, of the United States. 
Vegetation is dense in the valleys and 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparatively 
bare, especially in the north. The forests 
contain many valuable trees including the 
Natal yellow pine and the Kosso. 


Finland (Republic) 
(Suomen Tasavalta) 


Area (1945): 134,324 square miles. 
- Population (est. 1940): 3,887,217. 

Density per square mile. 28.9. 

President: Juho K. Paasikivi. 

Prime Minister: Mauno Pekkala. 
Principal cities (est. 1939): Helsinki, 304,965 
(capital); Tampere, 75,730 (textiles, paper); 
Turku (Abo), 74,351 (seaport, shipbuilding); 
YVausa, 32,695 (seapor#). 

Monetary unit: Markka (FM). 

Racial stock: Finnish, 88.7%; Swedish, 11%: 
Others (Russian, German, Lapponic), .3%. 

Languages: See Racial stock. 


Religions (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, 97%; 
Greek Orthodox, 1.7%; Roman Catholic, .02%; 


Others, 1.28%. 


Finland is a long-settled country of 
forests, lakes and fisheries and, most re- 
Cently, of bad luck in unwanted war. In 
1939-40 the Russians attacked Finland to 
meorce territorial demands and, while the 
hoe 
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Finns stood off big Red Army assaults for 
105 days, they finally lost and ceded to 
Russia 10 percent of their area including 
the Karelian Isthmus. Under German pres- 
sure and in spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in World 
War Il—and lost again. This time Russia 
took Finland’s ice-free Arctic port of Pet- 
samo, nearby nickel mines, and levied a 
$300,000,000 indemnity to be paid in goods. 


The sturdy Finns, whose Montana-sized 
country has its principal wealth in wood 
pulp, newsprint and paper, resigned them- 
selves to hard work to pay their bill. Their 
leaders acknowledged gratitude for two 
things—Russia could have crushed Fin- 
land completely in either war, but didn’t; 
and there was a minimum of internal 
Communist pressure in Finland. 


The Finns, a distinctive people of pos- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their 
area substantially in about 100 ap. King 
Eric IX, of Sweden, conquered them in 
about 1155 and introduced Christianity. 
Under Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 
years, the Finns retained considerable au- 
tonomy and were given their own parlia- 
ment in the 17th century. 


Political pressure growing out of the 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com- 
plexities of World War I, the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1917-18 between radicals and rightists, 
Finland emerged as a republic in 1919. A 
year later Russia ceded to Finland the 
Petsamo area which it reclaimed in 1944. 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous, with 
decorum marred only by vigorous suppres- 
sion of Communists and a rightist uprising 
in 1932. The national presidents were K. J- 
Stahlberg, 1919-25; Lauri Relander, 1925— 
31; P. E. Svinhufvud, 1931-37; K. Kallio, 
1937-40: Risto Ryti, 1940-44; and Carl G. 
Mannerheim, 1944-46. 


Ryti and Premier Edwin Linkomies, pro- 
Germans, were forced to resign on Aug. 1, 
1944, and were replaced by Mannerheim 
and Antti Hackzell. Finland severed re- 
lations with Germany on Sept. 2, signed 
armistice on Sept. 4, and signed a provi- 
sional peace treaty with Britain and Russia 
on Sept. 19. The United States had not 
declared war on Finland. 

Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
premier on Nov. 11 and when Mannerheim 
resigned because of illness on March 4, 
1946, Paasiviki was elected by the Diet to 
the unexpired term ending March 1, 1950. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
leader of the just-formed Socialist Unity 
Party, made up of dissident and left-wing 
groups advocating cooperation with Com- 
munists in a popular democratic bloc. 


Se aE ee ap a ae Te 


Under a 1919 constitution, the 200 Diet 
members are popularly elected by a pro- 
portional representation system for three- 
year terms. The president, chosen for six 
years by an electoral college of 300 mem- 
bers nominated by the people, acts through 
his cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal for men and women 
over twenty-four. Because of the many 


‘political parties, the government usually is 


carried on by a coalition, with frequent 
cabinet changes. 

Following the armistice an Allied Con- 
trol Commission composed of English and 
Soviet military representatives was formed 
under the chairmanship of Soviet Col. 
Gen. A. A. Zhdanov. The Commission, 
Soviet-dominated, has concerned itself 
primarily with reparations, interfering but 
little in Finnish political life and making 
no effort at communization. 

The judicial system, separated from the 
government, consists of a supreme court, 
8 superior courts, and numerous district 
courts. 

Military service is compulsory from 17 
to 60; the initial training period is 1 year, 
after which trainees pass into the reserves. 
The president is commander-in-chief of 
the armed forces but may delegate his 
authority in wartime. In peacetime the 
Minister of Defense administers the armed 
forces, including the army, navy, air force 
and coast defense. At full mobilization 
Finland had about 20 divisions and 400,000 
men in the field, plus a voluntary force 
of about 100,000 Civic Guards. The navy, 
on Dec. 31, 1945, consisted of one coast 
defense ship, five submarines and a num- 
ber of small craft including minesweepers 
and launches. 


Illiteracy is very low (.9% beyond age of 
15). Education is compulsory from 7 to 15. 
In 1939 there were some 11,200 elementary 
schools with 411,000 students, 383 voca- 
tional schools with 20,583 students, 68 
middle schools with 8,546 students, and 
150 lyceums with 42,034 students. There 
were three regular universities of which 
Helsinki (founded 1640 at Turku) had the 
largest enrollment, 6,461. 


The Swedish minority lives mostly in the 
southwest and the Aland Islands. About 
60 percent of the total population is en- 
gaged in agriculture, 17 percent in mining 
and industry, 3.8 percent in transport, 4.3 
percent in commerce, 2 percent in profes- 
sions and 11 percent miscellaneous. Since 
1918 the Finnish rate of population in- 
crease has been about 15 percent as com- 
pared with the European rate of 10 percent. 
The average annual birth rate in 1934-85 
was 19.6, the highest in Scandinavia, while 
the average annual death rate in 1936-38 
was 13.3. Considerable progress has been 
made in social legislation, including work- 
men’s compensation. The cooperative 
movement is extensive. By a 1927 law, ex- 


propriation of large estates was carried ou 
with compensation to their owners. fim 

Only about 3 percent of the land is un- 
der cultivation and about 5 percent in 
grassland (1940). The chief crops (1939, in 
short tons) were oats, 879,635; rye, 364,- 
861; wheat, 250,222; barley, 306,280; pota- 
toes, 1,715,179; and hay, 3,807,344 toms. 
Grazing lands are extensive. Livestock in 
1939 included 1,938,000 cattle, 1,000,000 
sheep, and 519,000 swine; there were 100,- 
356 reindeer in 1937. Butter production in 
1937 was 29,711 tons. Agriculture produc- 
tion in 1945 was estimated at more than 2 
fifth below prewar levels. 

In 1938 there were 4,422 larger manu- 
facturing establishments with 214,387 
workers and an output value of $454,955,- 
590. The leading manufactures were wooc 
and paper (about % of the total value) 
food and luxury items, machinery, anc 
textiles. Following the cession of the 
Karelian isthmus and the city of Viipuri 
there remained 3,896 plants whose indus- 
trial production was valued at abou 
$398,000,000. 

Exports in 1941 amounted to 4,189,000,00¢ 
FM and imports, to 8,818,000,000 FM. Thess 
statistics reflect war conditions; prior t 
the war Finland usually enjoyed a slightly 
favorable trade balance. In the last norma. 
year (1938) pulp paper comprised 41 per: 
cent of exports; timber and wooder 
articles 39.9 percent; and food of anima 
origin 3.3 percent; metal and metal good: 
made up 16.5 percent of the imports; ma: 
chinery and apparatus, 13 percent; miner- 
als and manufactures, 7.7 percent; colonia 
produce and spices, 6.8 percent; and oils 
fats and waxes, 5.8 percent. In that yeai 
43.9 percent of the exports went to Brit: 
ain; 15.2 percent to Germany; 9.2 percen 
to the U. S.; 4.8 percent to Sweden, an« 
4.4 percent to the Netherlands; while 21. 
percent of the imports came from Britain 
20 percent from Germany, 13 percent fron 
Sweden, 9 percent from the U. S., and 5: 
percent from Belgium. Trade with the U 
Ss. S. R. was negligible. Foreign trade 
other than with the U. S. S. R., is noy 
curtailed by Soviet reparations payments 
to be made in kind. 

The merchant marine in 1938 totale 
3,431 vessels of 544,000 tons. The numerou 
lakes, many of them joined by canals, ar 
busy transport routes. About 40,000 vessel 
and 18,000 timber rafts use the canal 
annually. There were approximately 20,30 
miles of highway in 1938 and 19,000 mile 
of secondary road. Railway mileage in 193 
totaled 3,658, almost entirely nationalizec 
Telephones in 1941 numbered 186,500. 

The budget in 1946 totaled 55,000 millio: 
FM. The consolidated debt in 1943 wa 
44,800,000,000 FM as compared to 4,074 
200,000 FM in Sept. 1939. 

Finland stretches 700 miles from th 
Gulf of Finland on the south to Sovie 


1 is part Russian and the big- 
Europe. Of Finland’s 1939 area, 
was lake and 48 percent, swamp- 
he few rivers, only the Oulu is 
a ble to any important extent. Most of 
ountry is tableland 400 to 600 feet in 
tion, with a few rises to 2,000 feet in 
alditjkko region of the northwest. 
nd *s long severe winters are moderated 
long the coast by prevailing south- 
winds, but the summer lasts only 
two and a half months. While south- 
nnish ports are icebound part of the 
etsamo way above the Arctic Circle 
s Open, warmed by the Gulf Stream. 


Name Born _—- Ruled 
; Carlovingians 
arlemagne 742 '68- 814 
is Debonair 778 814- 840 
arles the Bald 823 840- 877 
846 877— 879 
863 879-— 882 
? 882-— 884 
832 884— 887 
? 688-— 898 
879 898-— 922 
865 922-— 923 
dolph of Burgundy 2 923— 936 
921 936-— 954 
941 954- 986 
967 986-— 987 
Capets 
ugh Capet 938  987- 996 
Obert the Wise 970 996-1031 
1008 1031-1060 
1052 1060-1108 
1081 1108-1137 
1121 1137-1180 
1165 1180-1223 
1187 1223-1226 
1214 1226-1270 
4 Philip III, the Hardy 1245 1270-1285 
the Fair 1268 1285-1314 
1289 1314-1316 
. John I 1316 1316-1316 
28 Philip V, the Tall 1294 1316-1322 
) Charles the Fair 1294 1322-1328 
. Valois 
) Philip VI 1293 1328-1350 
31 John II, the Good 1319 1350-1364 
Charles V, the Wise 1337 1364-1380 
33 Charles VI 1368 1380-1422 
4 Charles VII 1403 1422-1461 
| Louis XI 1423 1461-1483 
| Charles VIII 1470 1483-1498 
Louis XII 1462 1498-1515 
Francis I 1494 1515-1547 
Henry II 1519 1547-1559 
aL 1544 1559-1560 


—— nl 


Rulers of France 


eposi 

portation. Copper “producti 

18,004 tons. Finland’s sulphide o: 
production about 300,000 tons, is. 4 
cent copper, 26 percent sulphur, an 
percent iron with some zinc, cobalt, 
and silver. Limestone, soapstone and 
granite deposits are extensive. Wood a 
peat are the only natural fuels. © 


timberland—the nation’s richest nat 
resource. Exports of lumber, pulp and 
paper in 1938 totaled $127,067, 000—81 pe 

Bent of total exports. 


mercially, but for domestic consumption. - 
The 1938 catch was 24,647 tons, 60 percent 
in Baltic herring. ; 


Name Born Ruled es 
41 Charles IX 1550 1560-1574 — 
42 Henry III 1551 1574-1589 
Bourbons BM ee 
43 Henry IV of Navarre 1553 1589-1610 
44 Louis XIII, the Just 1601 1610-1643 
45 Louis XIV 1688 1643-1715 
46 Louis XV 1710 1715-1774 | 
47 Louis XVI 1754 1774-1792 — 
(Louis XVII) 1785 Claimant — 
First Republic 
48 National Convention 1792-1795 
49 Directory — 1795-1799 
50 Consulate 1799-1804 ‘ 
First Empire Ay 
51 Napoleon I 1769 1804-1814 
Bourbons Restored 4 
52 Louis XVIII 1755 1814-1824 
53 Charles X 1757 1824-1880  ~— 
Orleans ie 
54 Louis Phillippe 1773 1830-1848 ae 
Second Republic ; 
55 Louis Napoleon 1808 1848-1852 
Second Empire 
56 Napoleon III 1808 1852-1871 
Third Republic i 
57 Thiers, L. A. 1797 1871-1873 ‘ 
58 MacMahon, M. de 1808 1873-1879 
59 Grevy, Paul 1807 1879-1887 
60 Sadi-Carnot, M. 1837 1887-1894 
61 Casimir-Perier, Jean 1847 1894-1895 ie. 
62 Faure, Francois 1841 1895-1899 
63 Loubet, Emile 1838 1899-1906 
64 Fallieres, Armand 1841 1906-1913 
65 Poincare, Raymond 1860 1913-1920 
66 Deschanel, Paul 1856 1920-1920 
67 Millerand, Alex. 1859 1920-1924 
68 Doumergue, Gaston 1863 1924-1931 
69 Doumer, Paul 1857 1931-1932 
70 Lebrun, Albert 1871 1932-1940 
71 De Gaulle, Charles 1890 1944-1946 
72 Gouin, Felix 1884 1946-1946 
73 Bidault, George 1899 1946- 
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France and the French Colonial Empire 


Country pee , Populatio 
Dec. 31, 19 
FRANCE 212,741 41,980,00C 
AFRICA > 
French Equatorial Africa 959,982 3,431,678 
Gabon : 93,219 410,098 
Middle Congo 166,069 641,19¢ 
Ubangi-Shari 238,748 946,137 
Chad 461,202 1,431,806 
Cameroun 162,892 2,655 ,00€ 
Algeria 851,078 7,600,00€ 
Morocco 153,870 8,000,000 
. Tunisia 48,300 2,730,000 
French West Africa E 1,814,808 15,582,535 
Dahomey 43,232 1,424,220 
French Guinea 96,886 2,117,705 
French Sudan 591,064 3,794,270 
Ivory Coast 184,174 4,074,041 
Mauritania 322,310 366,853 
Niger 499,411 1,944,190 
Senegal 77,663 1,723,068 
Dakar and Dependencies 68 165,188 
Togo 21,809 880,927 
French Somaliland 8,376 40,100 
Madagascar and Dependencies 229,439 4,122,000 
Réunion 970 221,000 
AMERICA 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 93 4,000 
French Guiana 7,720 31,000 
Inini ' 27,020 6,000 
Guadeloupe 687 310,000 
Martinique 427 260,000 
ASIA 
French India 197 329,000 
French Indo-China 286,119 23,700,000 
Annam 56,974 5,656,000 
Cambodia (Cambodge) 69,866 3,046,000: 
Cochinchine 24,974 4,616,000 
Kwangchowan 325 250,000: 
Laos 89,320 1,012,000' 
Tongkin 44,660 8,700,000: 
OCEANIA 
French Pacific Settlements 1,545 45,000 
New Caledonia 7,200 55,000 
New Hebrides 5,700 50,000 


*1936. 71941. 1944. 


LL 


France (Republic) Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 


97.59 
Protestant, 2.5%, f 


Area: 212,741 square miles. 


Population (est. 1945): 41,980,000. One of the world’s great nations ii 
Density per square mile: 197.3. culture, art and learning, France was ble 
President: Leon Blum (interim). and devastated in World Wars I and I 


ees cnet peenens 1936): Paris, 2,829,. and emerged in mid-1944 after more thar 
6 (capital); Marseille, 814,679 (chief ort); four years of Nazi occu ation, 
Bordeaux, 256,369 (seaport; wine); Nice, 209, ‘ P Be 8 Steee 


E ing country. For its government, it sough 
382 (resort center); Lille, 200,757 (textiles); : PR 8 
Strasbourg, 192,680 (chief Rhine port); Nantes, a new constitution. For its shatterec 
190,465 (manufacturing). economy, it sought loans to re-vitalize fiel< 
Monetary unit: Franc. and factory. For its security, it sought, a 
Racial stock (1936): French, 94.2%; Others, Of Old, the assurance that Europe woul 
5.8%. never again see a strong Germany. 


fertile agrarian France is about the size 

alifornia and Illinois combined. It 
ancient Gaul when Julius Caesar con- 
ed a part of it in 58-51 B.C. In the 
century A.D., it was overrun by the 
, a Teutonic tribe. Between 768 and 
Charlemagne created a Frankish em- 
covering most of Western Europe, but 
the time Hugh Capet came to the 
rone in 987, his kingdom comprised 
y the region around Paris. For more 
300 years the Capets struggled to 
fy the many feudal fiefs. 


hilip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
of the House of Valois, took the throne 
1328. Soon after, there began the Hun- 
ed Years’ War, the struggle over Eng- 
od’s bid to seize the French crown. The 
gosh won at Crécy in 1346 and at Agin- 
court in 1415, but were defeated at Orleans 
1429 by the French forces led by Joan 
M@ Arc. Cruel persecution of French Prot- 
ants, the Huguenots, was followed by 
sivil war and then the Edict of Nantes in 
(598 by which they received complete re- 
igious freedom from Henry IV, the first 
the Bourbons. 


‘Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
Mf a colonial empire marked the long reign 
ff Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Its ex- 
Tavagance, however, forced Louis XVI to 
struggle with a tax problem at a time 
when the forces of revolution were boiling 
(0 a head among France’s lower and in- 
ellectual classes. The first chapter of the 
%ench Revolution, of world significance 
Or its impact on absolute rule, broke in 
1789. The king was deposed in 1792 and 
xecuted the next year. Then came the 
veign of Terror as the revolution swung 
0 excess, the Directory from 1795 to 1799, 
ind the Consulate from 1799 to 1804, after 
Vhich Napoleon was proclaimed emperor. 
Meanwhile, French armies were engaged 
i all sides, spreading French hegemony 
Wer most of western and central Europe. 
the downfall came at Waterloo on June 
8, 1815. The restored Bourbon, Louis 
<VIII, reigned until 1824 and was suc- 
eeded by his reactionary brother, Charles 
<, who was overthrown in the July revolu- 
ion of 1830. Louis Philippe, of Orleans, 
mas unseated in 1848, and succeeded by 
lapoleon’s nephew, Louis. Inaugurated 
resident of the Second Republic in 1848, 
Ouis became emperor in 1852 and ab- 
licated after France’s defeat in the Franco- 
russian War of 1870-71. The resultant 
Onflict between republicans and mon- 
rchists was resolved by the adoption of 
‘Tepublican constitution in 1875. 
Victorious with the allies in World War 
under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 1917— 
9, France emerged as the dominant power 
n the continent. From 1919 on, its aim 
m”as to keep Germany weak through a 
ystem of military alliances and by main- 
aining a strong French army. 

a 


The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with every national energy bent toward 
war. France, permitting political freedom, 
bickered and argued away its years. The 
leftist Popular Front coalition of Leon 
Blum, in 1936-37, and Camille Chautemps, 
1937-38, was succeeded by the Radical 
Socialist and Radical cabinet under Ed- 
ouard Daladier, one of the men of Munich. 


Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May 
of 1940, Hitler’s Nazi armies finally roared 
into France and on June 16, the reins of 
government fell to Marshal Henri Pétain 
who opposed continuation of the war. An 
armistice was signed June 21. The Third 
Republic was voted out of existence on 
July 10 by the National Assembly at Vichy 
and unoccupied France became totalitar- 
ian, with Pétain as chief of state. 

Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
de Gaulle formed on June 18, 1940, a pro- 
visional French National Committee which 
received British recognition. On Sept. 25, 
1941, the French National Committee was 
formed, and changed its name to Fighting 
France on July 14, 1942. Then, on June 3, 
1943, the French Committee for National 
Liberation was formed in Algiers. 

After the liberation of Paris, de Gaulle 
entered the capital on Aug. 25, 1944, and 
formed a provisional government on Sept. 
10, which was regarded as a continuation 
of the Third Republic. It received Allied 
recognition on Oct. 23. A twenty-year al- 
liance with Russia was signed on Dec. 10, 
1944. After the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, 
de Gaulle was named provisional president 
on Noy. 13 by the National Assembly. He 
resigned soon after and was succeeded by 
Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 
When the electorate rejected the new pro- 
posed constitution on May 5, and a new 
National Assembly was elected on June 2, 
Gouin resigned. Georges Bidault was 
elected to succeed him on June 19. 

In the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, France 
picked a new National Assembly and as- 
signed it to draft a new constitution, The 
resulting proposed constitution, providing 
for a strong legislature and a weak ex- 
ecutive, was rejected by the electorate on 
May 5, 1946. The new Assembly, elected on 
June 2, was given seven months to draw 
up another constitution for submission to 
the voters. Meanwhile, France operated for 
the interim with a 586-member Assembly, 
empowered to elect the president who then 
formed a cabinet responsible to the As- 
sembly. 

On October 13, 1946, France adopted its 
fourteenth constitution by a vote of 9,126,- 
370 to 8,043,366 (32 percent of the elec- 
torate not voting). 
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Metropolitan France is divided into 
ninety departments headed by regional 
commissioners. The lowest administrative 
unit is the commune with a locally elected 
mayor and council. There are also cantons, 
each composed of about twelve communes. 


DEFENSE. The Head of Government is 
Minister for National Defense and Chef 
des Armées. He is assisted by the Minister 
of the Armed Forces and the Minister of 
Armaments. The chief of the General Staff 
for National Defense advises the Head of 
Government on general military matters. 
Under the Minister of the Armed Forces 
are three Chiefs of Staff for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The strength of the 
army is fixed at 500,000 men. Military 
service is compulsory; recruits are called 
up at 19, serving for 14 months. The 
strength of the air force is stabilized at 
100,000, and that of the navy, at 135,000. 
The navy, on Dec. 31, 1945, had 3 battle- 
ships, 1 escort carrier, 28 destroyers and 
large torpedo boats, 28 submarines and 
numerous other vessels. In 1946 the British 
navy leased to France for 5 years the air- 


-eraft carrier Colossus (14,000 tons) and 


also gave her 6 destroyers and 2 sub- 
marines from the British share of the 
German fleet. 


EDUCATION, The educational system un- 
der the Third Republic presented the most 
complete type of a state system of educa- 
tion organized under a strongly centralized 
administration in all grades. The national 
minister of public education was assisted 
by a conseil superieur of 52 members 
largely elected by the higher teaching pro- 
fession. The country was divided for ad- 
ministration into 17 regional academies. 
Elementary education was free and com- 
pulsory from 6 to 14; instructors had to 
be lay, and religious instructions was pro- 
hibited in state schools. State elementary 
schools in 1937-88 numbered 70,069 with 
4,503,669 pupils; 11,521 private schools had 
932,885 pupils. In 1938 secondary education 
for boys—T-year course—was provided in 
lycées maintained by the state (130 with 
124,767 pupils); by the communal colleges 
(222 with 64,281 pupils); and in private 
écoles libres. The secondary course for girls 
differed in scope and lasted 5 years; there 
was a total of 195 institutions with 93,301 
pupils (1938), Higher education was sup- 
plied by the state in the universities and 
in special schools, and by private faculties 
and schools. There were in 1938 seventeen 
universities with 74,932 students; the 
largest, the University of Paris (Sorbonne) , 
founded 1150, had 34,252 students, many 
of whom were foreign. In addition, there 
were numerous other professional, techni- 
eal and vocational schools, and each de- 
partment was required to maintain 2 
normal schools, one each for men and 
women. 


RELIGION. The predominant faith is Ro- 
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man Catholicism, but Church and S 
were separated in 1905. Diplomatic ré 
tions with the Vatican were resumed | 
1921, and lesser church property was r 
turned to diocesan associations in 1924. 


RACIAL STOCK AND POPULATION. T 
people are not homogeneous, varying 4j 
racial type from section to section. Durir 
the inter-bellum period, the populatic 
remained almost static, with an increas 
of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936. The birt 
rate also fell sharply (1925: 19.6; 1936-% 
annual average: 14.8), but the end « 
World War II saw a slight uptrend, wit 
an estimated birth rate of about 15.7 i 
1945. 


AGRICULTURE. The national economy « 
France is predominantly agricultural. C 
total area of 136,000,000 acres in 1939, & 
percent was devoted to crops, 19 percent 1 
forests, 2.7 percent to vine, and 2 percer 
to market and other gardening. The vas 
majority of holdings are small farm 
worked by the owners. France normally — 
almost self-sufficient in basic foodstuff 
and is the world’s largest wine-producin 
nation. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS BY 
ACREAGE AND VOLUME, 1938 


Crop Acreage Volume (Ton 
Wheat 12,496,669 10,240,58°" 
Rye 1,558,807 894,07€ 
Barley 1,875,281 1,422,84¢ 
Oats 8,015,785 6,015,698 
Potatoes 3,519,473 19,085,884 
Vines 3,640,780 8,616,678 
Sugar Beets 771,455 8,951,00% 


*Wine production 1,273,976,000 gals. 


Other important crops are artichoke 
berries, wheat, fodder beets, fruits, ha 
nuts and turnips. Silk culture once thrive 
in the lower Rhone Valley but productio 
fell sharply between wars. Milk, butte 
cheese, eggs and poultry have become ir 
creasingly important as exports. Livestoc 
in 1939 included 15,622,000 cattle, 9,872,0¢ 
sheep and 7,127,000 swine. 


Hampered by a heavy drought and nur 
erous mined fields, French agricultu 
failed to make any substantial recovel 
in 1945. While accurate statistics were nc 
available, total production was probab! 
the lowest in 5 years. The wheat crop We 
little more than half of normal, potatoe 
and sugar beets production declined; 
was estimated that cattle had suffered 
35 percent decrease during the war. Wir 
production was only 666,000,000 gallons bv 
high in quality. 

INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II Frenc 
industry was not as mechanized as the 
of Britain and Germany, and much of tk 
manufacturing was carried on in sma 
shops, The principal industrial areas wel 


872,367 metric tons). Shortages 
Ww materials, new machinery, 


fies hampered progress in 1945. Pro- 
on in important activities such as 
textiles, shoes, and chemicals was 
than half the prewar figures. 


French prewar foreign trade was 
ssed only by Britain, the United 
and Germany. Exports for the last 
trade year, 1938, totaled $880,- 
and imports, $1,323,384,000, for an 
rable balance of $443,096,000 offset 
me extent by invisible exports, notably 
y tourist expenditures and invest- 
_ abroad. The principal single ex- 
‘were iron and steel 6.4 percent, wool 
ij wool waste 4.9 percent, cotton textiles 
percent, metal manufactures 3.7 per- 
t, silk and rayon textiles 3.2 percent, 
nobiles 2.9 percent, machines and 
Ts 2.9 percent, wines 2.8 percent and 
and skins. Principal single imports 
coal and coal products 10.6 percent, 
leum 8.3 percent, wines 7.2 percent, 
and wool waste 6.2 percent, oilseeds 
ercent, cotton 5 percent, cereals 4.3 
ent, fruits 3.4 percent, machinery and 
tors 3.3 percent, coffee 2.3 percent, and 
per 2 percent. The United States sup- 
40 percent of the petroleum, 50 per- 
of the cotton, and 31 percent of the 
ines and motors. The major suppliers 
French colonies 27 percent (Algeria 
5 percent), United States 11.4 percent, 
in 7 percent, Belgium 6.9 percent, Ger- 
y 6.9 percent, Australia 3.3 percent, 
q 3 percent, and India 2.8 percent. The 
ef customers were French colonies 27 
reent (Algeria 12.4 percent), Belgium 
3.7 percent, Britain 11.6 percent, Switzer- 
id 6.3 percent, Germany 6 percent, 
ited States 5.5 percent, and Netherlands 
percent. 
NICATIONS. The French merchant 
arine in 1939 had 11,282 ships and a 
tonnage of 2,952,975. World War II 
Sses amounted to 1,814,000 tons; the 
sadweight tonnage on Mar. 31, 1946 was 
300,000. The chief port is Marseille 
rough’ which was cleared in 1938 more 
lan 25 percent of the French total. 


In 1938 there were 6,016 miles of navi- 
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inland navigation ports of which Paris, 
Quen, and Strasbourg each normally 
andle over one million tons annually 
Bris, over ten million tons). Railway 
lleage in 1938 totaled 26,427 with a 
ffic of 272,087,323 tons. Railroads were 
reed in 1938 into the Société Nationale 


erest. Highway mi 
761. Transportation 


for navigation until late in the ye 


‘manpower, and transportation fa-_ 


mileage 9 was 
bottlenecks in 1! 


were still serious: the Rhine was not 


canals and railway facilities were seriously _ 
damaged (only 44 of the prewar num 4 
of locomotives was in use) as were t 
ports (only 2 million. tons cleared th 
ports in 1945 as compared with 42 milli 

in 1938). Air France, nationalized on Jan. 
1, 1946, operates on a world-wide basis, — 
using U. S. aircraft for the most part; 
nearly 25,000,000 miles were scheduled tc 
be flown in 1946. : dhe 


FINANCE. The 1945 budget estimated rev- _ 
enues at 190,820,000,000 francs and ex- 
penditures at 406,000,000,000 francs. The 
national debt on Apr. 30, 1944 was 1,417,018 
million francs. French investments in the — 
U. S. (1941) totaled $747,000,000. U.S. 
lend-lease assistance received by France 
and her possessions ($2,377,072,000 or 4.8 © 
percent of the total) was surpassed only by 
the British Empire and the U.S.S.R. On 
Dec. 2, 1945 the Bank of France (capital: ici 
182,500,000 francs) and four large private 
banks were nationalized, and commercial Sag 
credit was placed under strict government 
supervision. 


TOPOGRAPHY. With maximum length of 
about 600 miles and width of 550 miles, 

France is second in size to Russia among 

Europe’s nations. Its coast line is about 

1,950 miles. In the Alps on the Italian 

and Swiss border is France’s highest point 
—Mont Blanc, 15,782 feet. The forest- 
covered Vosges Mountains also are in the > ab 
east and the Pyrenees are along the Span- 
ish border. Except for extreme northern 
France which is part of the Flanders plain, 
the country may be described as four river : 
basins and a plateau. Three of the streams ' 
flow west—the Seine into the English a 
Channel, the Loire into the Atlantic, and y 
the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. The sy 
Rhone flows south into the Mediterranean. a 
For about a hundred miles, the Rhine is 
France’s eastern border. West of the Rhone 
and northwest of the Garonne lies the 
Central Plateau covering about 15 percent 
of France’s area, and rising to maximum 
elevation of 6,188 feet. In the Mediter- 3 
ranean, 115 miles off the southeast coast, ‘B 
is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s birth, ; 
with area of 3,367 square miles. 


CLIMATE. France’s climate is temperate, 
but varies from long cold winters and hot 
summers in the northeast, to the sub- 
tropical temperature of the Mediterranean 
coast with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture laden ‘i 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of twenty to thirty inches 
a year. 

MINERALS. French coalfields, most ex- 
tensive in the northeast, supply about 70 
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percent of domestic needs. Lorraine, Anjou 
and Normandy have valuable iron ore de- 
posits. Provence has bauxite. Alsace has 
potash and oil. Limousin has kaolin, zinc, 
lead and tar. 


MINERALS, 1938 AND ESTIMATED 1944 


PRODUCTION 

Mineral 1938 1944 
Coal (metric 

tons) 46,502,000 28,000,000 
Iron Ore (metric 

tons) 33,176,000 9,270,000 
Bauxite (metric 

tons) 684,000 665,600 
Potash (metric 

tons) OSL,800 Te we a8 tate 
Gold (0z.) 87,354 16,000 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. France, with over 
26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well over 
$100,000,000 in forest products including 
resin, turpentine, timber and nuts, in a 
normal year. The annual catch of French 
fishermen is normally second only to 
Britain, among the nations of Europe. In 
1987 the industry employed 130,710 persons 
on 9,711 sailing boats, 401 steamers and 
11,373 motor boats. Cod and sardines were 
the biggest items in the 1937 catch valued 
at $46,804,897. Others were coalfish, her- 
ring, whiting, mackerel, tunny, lobster, 
rays, flounder, sole and oysters. 


AFRICA 


French Equatorial Africa. Status: Col- 
ony. Governor General: Charles Bayardelle. 
Foreign trade (1938): Exports, $7,601,000 
(69.5% to France, 12.7% to Belgium); im- 
ports, $8,512,000 (35.3% from France, 
14.4% from U. S.); chief exports, wood, 
38.2%, cotton and wool, 18.5%, gold, 13.6%, 
palm kernels and oil, 10.3%. Agricultural 
products: cotton (1945: 45,000 tons), wool, 
palm kernels and oil, coffee. Minerals: 
gold (1938: 40,028 oz.), zine ore. Forest 
products: timber, rubber, copal gum, wax. 


The colony lies in west central Africa, 
being bordered on the west by the At- 
lantic, Cameroun, Nigeria, and French 
West Africa; on the north by Libya; on 
the east by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
and on the southeast and south by the 
Belgian Congo. The coast, an early slaving 
center, was first settled by the French in 
1839; French hegemony was subsequently 
extended by exploration and conquest of 
the native tribes. The territory declared 
for Free France following the armistice 
(1940). The governor-general, responsible 
to the minister of colonies, administers 
the whole area as a single administrative 
unit with the aid of an administrative 
council; each territorial region (Gabun, 
Middle Congo. Ubangi-Shari, Chad) ‘has a 
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governor responsible to him. There ° 
in 1944, 6,923 Europeans; most 
Africans are Negroes. There are Arab 
Fulani settlements in the Chad reg 
and several Moslem sultanates. Na 
resources, both forest and mineral, © 
vast but relatively unexploited. The cot 
try’s economic life depends on the fore 
and its products. Brazzaville, the capit 
has one of the most powerful radio trai 
mitters in the world. 


Cameroun. Status: Mandate. Capit 
Yaoundé (pop. 1944: 200,700). Comm 
sioner: Henri-Pierre Nicolas. Forel 


trade (1938) : Exports, $7,252,000 (56.5% 
France, 23.4% to Netherlands); impor 
$6,194,000 (26.6% from France, 14.2% fr 
the U. S., 13.3% from Britain); chief « 
ports, cacao 33.6%, palm kernels and « 
25.9%, coffee 9.2%. Agricultural produc 
Sweet potatoes, millet, macahbos, cacao, t 
nanas, palm Kernels and oil. Minerals: d 
monds, gold, tin. Forest products: timb 


Cameroun is surrounded by Fren 
Equatorial Africa except for the Atlan 
Ocean on the west and the British Ca: 
eroons mandate on the northwest. Ca; 
eroun became a German colony (18€ 
and after the conclusion of World Wai 
was divided as a League mandate betwe 
Britain and France, with four fifths of t 
area going to France. The mandate I 
political and financial autonomy under 
French commissioner, who is nomina 
responsible to the French government b 
also a member of the administrative cou 
cil of French Equatorial Africa. Camero 
joined the Free French movement Aug 
27, 1940. The chief port and commerce 
center is Douala (1944 pop: 46,840); + 
administrative center, Yaoundé, is locat 
on the central plateau. In 1942 there we 
3,227 Europeans. 


LS 


Algeria (French colony) 
(L'Algérie) 
Area: 851,078 square miles. 
Population (est. 1939): 7,600,000. 
Density per square mile: 8.9, 


Governor General: M. Yves Chataigneau. 


Principal cities (census 1936): Algiers, 252,3 
(capital); Oran, 194,746 (seaport); Constantir 
106,830 (trading center); Béne, 83,275 (seapo 
Phosphates). ; 


Monetary unit: French franc. 


_ Racial stock (census 1936): Native, 86.3: 
French, 11.7%; Other Europeans, 1.9%, 


Languages: Arabic, French. 


Religions: Mohammedan 


(nati : 
Catholic; Jewish. hte? 


Algeria, more than three times the si 
of Texas and situated on the northe 
bulge of Africa, became far more than 
big French colony during World War 
After American and British troops oce 
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1 it following the landings of Nov. 8, 
it became the headquarters of the 
sional French government of General 
les de Gaulle until the summer of 
For many months during that period 
the headquarters of the Allied Expe- 
mary Force. 


ancient times, Algeria became a Ro- 
colony after the fall of Carthage in 
5 B. C., and then was overrun by the 
bs in the 7th, 11th and 12th centuries. 
‘the 13th century it became one of the 
ee kingdoms founded on the ruins of 
old Almohade Empire. Following a 
ef Spanish occupation, it went under 
urkish suzerainty in 1518. For 300 years 
qereafter Algiers was the headquarters of 
ae notorious Barbary pirates who preyed 
n Mediterranean shipping. The French 
nded Turkish rule by taking the city in 
880 but it was not until 1847 that they 
ere able to suppress a holy war instigated 
1 1839 by Abd-elt¢Kader. 

French policy for a time vacillated be- 
ween complete assimilation of Algeria as 
art of France, and a decentralized ad- 
linistration under a governor general. In 
B96 the idea of assimilation was aban- 
oned. After France fell in 1940, Algerian 
overnment Officials were loyal to Vichy, 
ut their control was ended by the Allied 
Wvasion of the African coast in 1942. 


In May and June of 1945 Algeria experi- 
aced serious disturbances instigated by 
ae Arab nationalist movement. Severe cas- 
alties were caused. 

In effect, Algeria is part of France. It is 
presented in the Constituent Assembly 
y twenty-six deputies, and it is one of 
1e ten military districts of France, with 
oth French and natives subject to mili- 
iy service. The governor general is re- 
jonsible to the Interior, rather than Co- 
mial, Ministry in the French Cabinet. 


In 1938 the University of Algiers had 
248 students. Primary and secondary 
yhools for Europeans are on French lines. 
fost natives do not go beyond the primary 
"ades. The knowledge and use of French 
aS spread widely among the natives. 


The area under cultivation is about 25,- 
0,000 acres, over 20 percent of which is 
wned by European farmers. The highly 
Ttile area in the vicinity of the coast is 
Oostly owned by Europeans. The chief 
‘Oops in 1938 were: wheat, 1,048,287 tons; 
arley, 647,160 tons; and oats, 174,274 tons. 
lgeria is a leading wine producer with 
most 4 percent of the cultivated area, 
ostly in Oran, devoted to vines. Average 
inual wine production 1931-42 was 464,- 
0,000 gallons (1945: 285,000,000 gallons). 
he olive tree is widespread; the average 
nual yield is 2,800,000 gallons. Tobacco, 
Wn, vegetables, flax, silk, figs, and dates 
’ also produced. Much of the area is 
ore adapted to grazing, and in 1938 there 


is, 
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were 5,965,133 sheep, 2,736,544 goats, 789,- 
316 cattle and 169,876 camels. 


European industries include those de- 
pendent on crops, such as oil mills, distil- 
leries and flour mills, also the making of 
leather, tobacco and matches. There are 
also small native industries, particularly 
the traditional carpet weaving. 


Exports in 1938 totaled $162,290,000 of 
which 83.5 percent went to France. Im- 
ports were $143,766,000, of which 75.1 per- 
cent came from France. Wines comprised 
50.6 percent of the exports (441,356,000 gal- 
lons, almost all to France). Others were 
fruits, iron ore, meal, and olive oil. The 
chief imports were cotton cloth, sugar, ma- 
chinery and apparatus, metal manufac- 
tures, and vehicles. There is complete reci- 
procity between France and Algeria in 
customs dues. 


Algeria has 2,734 miles of railway. A 
central line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontiers with branches north to 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network of 
roads of more than 30,000 miles, and motor 
transport is well developed, including regu- 
lar passenger and freight lines across the 
Sahara. In 1938 Algiers handled 3,813,913 
tons of cargo; Oran, 3,358,613 tons; and 
Bone, 2,916,049 tons. Only French ships 
may normally trade between France and 
Algeria. 


Revenue in 1944 was estimated at 4,263,- 
863,652 francs; expenditure, 4,619,286,835 
francs. France pays Algeria’s military and 
naval expenses, but Algeria makes a war 
contribution of 6 percent of its budget. 


Algeria fronts on the Mediterranean for 
684 miles. Northern Algeria—80,252 square 
miles—extends inland for 185 to 250 miles, 
South of it is the big (770,826 square miles) 
economically unimportant Southern Terri- 
tories. Low plains cover small areas near 
the coast but 68 percent of Algeria is a 
plateau between 2,600 and 5,200 feet above 
sea level. The region between the Sahara 
and the Mediterranean reaches a high point 
of 7,641 feet. 


Most of the streams are periodic with the 
rains. The Chelif is the principal river, over 
435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, the 
oases or the hot sands absorb the streams 
as soon as they leave the mountain ridges. 


Rainfall averages 30 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually none on 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in summer. 
Inland, the winter average is about 40°and 
summer about 81°, although the Sahara 
summer average is from 95° to 105°, 


Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates, 644,241 tons in 1939. Iron ore of 
good quality, 3,422,682 tons in 1939, is 
found near the Tunisian frontier, Zinc, 
lead and salt are also important minerals; 
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and small amounts of oil and coal are 
produced. 

Forests, mostly scrub, cover about 6,000,- 
000 acres. The cork output in 1938 was 
24,800 tons. In the same year, alfa covered 
10,000,000 acres on the plains and yielded 
165,345 tons for paper pulp, while the 
dwarf palm produced 55,115 tons of fiber. 
The 1936 fish catch in the Mediterranean 
was valued at $3,164,071, and included an- 
chovies, sardines, shellfish, sprat and tuna. 


Morecco 
(Maroq) 


Area: Fr. prot., 153,870 square miles; Span. 
prot., 8,106 square miles; Tangier, 232 square 
miles. 


Population: Fr. prot., 8,000,000 (est. 1941); 
Span. prot., 992,000 (est. 1944); Tangier, 80,- 
000 (est. 1938). 


Density per square mile: Fr. prot., 51.9; Span. 
prot., 92.5; Tangier, 344.8. 


Sultan: Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 
French Resident General: M. Gabriel Puaux. 
Spanish High Commissioner: Gen. Juan Varela. 


Principal cities (est. 1941): Casablanca, 453,- 
000 (chief seaport); (census 1936) Marrakech, 
190,314 (trading center); Fez, 144,424 (com- 
mercial center); Rabat, 171,600 (French ad- 
ministrative center). 


Monetary units: French franc; Spanish peseta. 


Racial stock: Moroccan, French, Spanish, 
Italian. 


Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. 


Religions: Mohammedan, Jewish, Roman 
Catholic. 


HISTORY. Morocco, which is about the size 
of California, is just south of Spain and 
looks out on the Atlantic from the north- 
west shoulder of Africa. It was once the 
home of aggressors—the Berbers—who 
helped the Arabs invade Spain in 711, and 
then revolted against the Arabs and 
gradually won control of all Spain for a 
time after 739. 


The country was ruled, successively, by 
various Berber, Sharifian and Hassani 
dynasties and maintained regular commer- 
cial relations with Europe, even during the 
{7th and 18th centuries when it was the 
headquarters of the famous Sali pirates. 
In the 19th century border clashes with 
the French and Spanish became frequent. 
Finally, in 1904, France and Spain divided 
Morocco into zones of French and Spanish 
influence, and these were established as 
formal protectorates in 1912. The Tangier 
Statute, signed by Britain, France and 
Spain in 1925, created an international 
zone at the port of Tangier, permanently 
neutralized and de-militarized. In World 
War II, Spain occupied the zone ostensibly 
to insure order, but she had to withdraw 
in 1945 and the international rule was re- 
established. The French zone in Morocco 
was under the Vichy government of France 


in World War II but, three days after t] 
Allied landing in North Africa in 194 
it came under Allied control. 


GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally is ¢ 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, b’ 
actually the French resident general | 
Rabat, and the Spanish high commission 
at Teutan, direct Moroccan policies to 
large extent. The sultan—the present o1 
is Sidi Mohammed whose reign began ¢ 
Nov. 18, 1927—lives in the French zon 
and delegates authority to representatiy 
in the Spanish zone and Tangier. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Most of the natives are illiterate; some g 
rudimentary education in Koranic schoo 
or state maintained institutions. Educ: 
tion on European lines is provided in bot 
zones for the white population. 


The natives are Berbers, roughly divide 
by customs and way of life into thr 
groups—the Riff people along the coas 
the central people in the mid-Atlas Mour 
tains, and the southern people in the hig 
Atlas and Sus. There is a large Jewis 
population. Most of the Europeans live i 
the cities. 


Morocco is essentially agricultural. 1] 
the French zone, about 25,000,000 acres ai 
cultivated, with 1939 production of whe: 
coming to 1,163,927 tons; of barley, 2,345 
694 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, so! 
ghum, citrus fruit and dates also aj 
raised. The olive oil yield in 1943 was 8,0¢ 
tons, In 1942 the native stock raisers Key 
12,000,000 sheep, 6,950,000 goats, 2,155,0¢ 
cattle and 164,200 camels. 


In the Spanish zone agriculture is ur 
developed, but it has potential importanc 
under irrigation. Tangier’s food raising - 
insufficient to meet its needs. 


Manufacturing industries introduced t 
Europeans, mostly small scale, includ 
beverage, chemical, fruit, leather, ston 
and textile. Native industries include cat 
pet weaving and the making of Turkis 
slippers. 


Exports from the French zone in 193 
totaled $19,463,000 of which 45 percen 
went to France. Imports were $61,212,00 
of which 34.5 percent came from France 
Chief exports were phosphates, wheat, fis! 
wool and eggs. Imports included suga 
mineral oil, cotton and rayon cloth an 
machinery. Exports from the Spanish zon 
in 1938 totaled $3,984,000 and imports, $6. 
896,000. A large proportion of the trad 
was carried on with Spain. Major export 
were cattle, eggs, and iron ore; imports in 
cluded flour, sugar, tea, wine and textile: 
Exports from Tangier for the period Octo 
ber—December, 1945, after its return t 
international control, were $424,000; im 
ports $1,200,000. 


Railroad mileage in 1938 totaled 1,12 
in the French zone, 71 in the Spanish zon 


es about 80 percent of 
f trade, has perhaps the 
tificial port in the world. — 


solete. Two radio relay stations for 
; between the United States and 
were completed at Tangier in April 


venues in the French zone in 1944 
estimated at 2,604,982,000 francs; ex- 
es, 2,604,658,000 francs. The budget 
Spanish zone in 1938 balanced at 
»245 pesetas. The 1946 budget of the 
tional administration at Tangier 
ided for receipts of 360,000,000 francs 
xpenditures of 351,000,000 francs. Cus- 
ceipts provide most of the revenue. 


TURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Tangier, Morocco looks across the Strait 
ibraltar at Spain. On the Atlantic 
here is a fertile plain; the Mediter- 
n coast is mountainous, making most 
e Spanish zone a rugged area. The 
Mountains, running northeastward 
e southern part of the country to the 
erian frontier, average 11,000 feet of 
tion and terminate in Morocco as the 
n’ Tagharat, 15,000 feet high. Mo- 
co’s coastal climate is equable, but 
d are increasingly greater extremes 
id and heat. 


loitation of French Morocco’s almost 
ustible deposits of phosphate is a 
monopoly and produced a total of 
8, 500 tons in 1945, Other major miner- 
with 1938 production, were: coal, 135,- 
tons; cobalt, 794 tons; iron ore, 293,~ 
fons; manganese ore, 95,456 tons; and 
lybdenum, tin, zinc and lead. Iron ore 
1,478,910 tons in 1938—is the chief min- 
2 of the Spanish zone; others are anti- 
ly and manganese. 

the French zone produced 25,573 tons of 
k in 1938 from the densely forested 
rthern Atlas slopes. Gums and tannins 
oy are produced by the French; and 
fk, wax and charcoal, by the Spanish. 
aters off both coasts are rich fisheries. 
1938, a total of 15,237 tons of canned 
hb valued at $2,601,025 was exported from 
é French zone, and 230 tons from Tangier. 


Because of its strategic location on the 
iditerranean shores and because of its 
“y valuable mineral resources, Morocco 
S been the scene of imperial rivalry 
oughout the ages. These rivalries among 
Intries such as France, Germany and 
ain provoked crises almost resulting in 
rs. Among these was the 1905 crisis, 
tled at Algeciras in Germany’s favor and 
1911 affair which gave France outright 
rol of most of Morocco. 


Sh areat: 48, 300 square ‘miles. a, ' 
[Population (est. 1940): 2,730,000. _ 
Density per square mile: 56.5. 

Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amiin, 


v 


French Resident General: Gen. Charles Mast. | i 


cided ta cities (census 1936): Tunis, 219 578° 
(capital); -Sfax, 43,333 (phosphate port); Bi 
zerte, 28,468 (seaport and naval base); Sousse 


28,465 (seaport). x 
Monetary unit: French franc. te 
Racial stock (1936): Arab Aa ecdehien 

ae French, 5.4%; Italian, 4.6%; Others, 

lo. ua 


Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 
Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan. 


Tunisia was settled by the Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians in ancient times. Except 


for an interval of Vandal conquest in 439-_ 
533 A. D., it was part of the Roman Empire ~ 
until the Arab conquest of 648-49. Then it — 
was ruled by various Arab or Moorish — 
dynasties until the Turks took it in 1570. 


The practice was for the occupation troops 


to elect the individual ruler. The founder __ 


of the present dynasty, Hussein ben ’Ali, 


was so elected in 1705 and later succeeded ~ 


in making the office hereditary, while 
subject to nominal Turkish sovereignty. 


Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern times, 
Italy became predominant economically in 
the area, but after French troops occu- 
pied the area in 1881, the reigning Bey 
signed a treaty acknowledging a French 
protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942 in World War II, Tunisia 
became a battleground with the Axis forces 
pinched between the British 8th Army from 
Egypt, and the U. S., British and French 
forces from Algeria. The Axis units sur- 
rendered in May, 1943 and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government. 
On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 
Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed and 
replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. 


In government, although the Bey is theo- 
retically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral actually controls all military and civil 
affairs, assisted by a cabinet of eight 
French and three Tunisian ministers. Local 
administration is under native officials 
under the close supervision of the French. 
The Southern Territory is subject to mili- 
tary administration. Tunisian courts hear 
cases involving natives only, and French 
courts hear all other cases. French occupa- 
tion forces number about 25,000 in addition 
to native regiments and the Foreign 
Legion. 

In 1937 Tunisia’s 492 public and thirty- 
five private schools had 96,520 pupils, about 
a third of them French and Italian. The 
Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem Uni- 


al 
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versity, and there are 1,338 Moslem private 
schools. Tunisia’s population is concen- 
trated in the cities and on the coast. 
There are only about 100,000 nomads. The 
Moslem majority is mostly Berber, mixed 
with Arab. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. Over 
a quarter of the arable land is in wheat, 
of which 1939 production was 546,741 tons. 
Other important crops are barley, oats, 
corn, sorghum, beans and peas. Average 
annual wine production is about 38,000,000 
gallons. Olive oil production in 1938 was 
84,877 tons. The Cape Bon region is 
largely devoted to citrus fruits. The 
southern oases yielded about 25,000 tons 
of dates in 1938. Tunisia exports over 50,- 
000 sheep and 4,000 tons of wool a year. 
The 1939 livestock census showed 2,687,- 
081 sheep, 1,406,827 goats, 478,543 cattle, 
152,226 camels and about 5,000,000 fowl. 


Major industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries flourish, including the 
spinning and weaving of wool, and the 
making of pottery and leather goods. 


Tunis, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1939 totaled $31,772,- 
000, of which 62 percent went to France. 
They included olive oil, wine, wheat, phos- 
phates, iron ore, lead and esparto grass. 
Imports were $37,222,000, of which 66 per- 
cent came from France. The leading items 
were cotton cloth, machinery, metal prod- 
ucts, autos, rice, sugar and coal. 


Tunisia had 4,800 miles of roads and 
1,310 miles of railway in 1938. Tunis, Bi- 
zerte, Sousse and Sfax are the principal 
ports, and eighteen others are of minor 
importance. Total cargo handled in 1938 
was 4,060,000 metric tons. 


Ordinary revenue for 1946 was estimated 
at 4,201,760,000 francs, and expenditures 
about the same. There was an extraor- 
dinary budget balanced at 6,475,420,000 
francs for public works, education and 
agricultural research. State monopolies, 
including tobacco, provide about 25 per- 
cent of the revenue and indirect taxes, 
about 50 percent. The public debt in 1938 
was $29,057,096. 


Tunisia, at the northernmost bulge of 
Africa, thrusts out toward Sicily to mark 
the division between the eastern and west- 
ern Mediterranean. It is mountainous in 
the north, covered by plains in the east, 
and projects southward to the Sahara area. 
Its principal river, the Medjera, in the 
north, is 228 miles long. The climate is 
Mediterranean with temperature extremes 
at Tunis of 52.7 and 79.2 degrees. Rainfall 
ranges from 24 inches in the north to less 
than eight inches in the south. 


Tunisia has almost inexhaustible de- 
posits of phosphates mined principally in 


1939 was 1,772,548 tons. Its iron 
842,963 tons in 1939—is of good qua 
Other minerals are lead, zinc, mer 
manganese, copper, salt and the poor gra 
lignite of Cape Bon. 


Products derived in 1938 from Tunisi 
2,500,000 acres of forests included 3,636,0 
board feet of lumber, and 4,517 tons 
mine props and cork. Alfa—127,000 tons 
1938—is exported, mainly to England, 
the making of paper pulp. About 15,0 
Tunisians work at fishing. Their 19 
catch totaled 12,110 tons valued at abo 
$1,300,000. -Annual sponge producti 
averages 125,000 tons, 


French West Africa (Colony) 


(L'Afrique occidentale frangaise) — 


Area: 1,814,808 square miles. 
Population (est. 1941): 15,582,535. 
Density per square mile: 8.6. 
Governor-general: Pierre Charles Cournarie 


Principal cities (est. 1938): Dakar, 100, 
(capital, chief port); St. Louis, 33,589. 


Monetary unit: French franc. 


Racial stock (1941): Native except 41,5 
French and 8,689 other Europeans. 


Languages: French, native tongues. 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. 


The St. Louis Colony, founded in 1626 
the mouth of the Senegal River, y 


French established themselves, largely 
the purpose of pursuing the slave trac 
Little progress inland was made until aft 
1854 when a scheme was conceived to li 
the upper Senegal with the upper Nige 
After 1876 the coast settlements extend 
themselves steadily into the inter 
through a series of missionary and ec 
nomic campaigns. In 1895 the colony 
French West Africa was formed under o 
Governor-general by the unification of i 
various components. 


The Governor-general of the colony 
appointed by the French government 
is assisted by a legislative council. Gove 
nors responsible to him administer tl 
eight constituent colonies—Seneg: 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahome 
Dakar, French Sudan, Mauretania ar 
Niger. Each of these has considerable at 
tonomy, with the central colonial goveri 
ment supervising services common to a 
The area is represented in the French N: 
tional Assembly. 


In 1936-37, the colony had 306 rur 
schools with 24,931 pupils; eighty-four se 
ondary schools with 21,941 pupils; twent: 
two urban schools with 8,037 pupils; ty 
secondary schools, in Dakar and St. Loui 
had 843 pupils; and seven Moslem schoc 
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jad 350 pupils. Total attendance of sev- 
y-three private schools was 10,848. 


9 racial unity exists in French West 
a, and there is great variation of 
que, manner, custom and language. 
not Negroid include the Saharans, 
s, Tuaregs and Fulbe. About half the 
ation normally is Moslem, but a num- 
of tribes have remained spirit worship- 


iculture has expanded rapidly in 
mt years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
cipal food crops, and vegetable oils 
= a chief commercial product. Ground- 

ts (788,916 tons in 1937) are cultivated 

Senegal, and palm kernels and oil are 
roduced in Dahomey and Ivory Coast, 
jong with coffee, cotton, cacao and ba- 
anas. Stock raising is important in French 
udan and Mauretania, relatively dry dis- 
icts in the northern part of the colony, 


ufacturing is undeveloped except for 
mall native industries. 


Imports in 1942, with France supplying 
early 75 percent, totaled $37,940,000, in- 
luding cotton cloth, metal products, vehi- 
les, machinery, wine, beer and spirits. 
enegal and Ivory Coast account for over 
alf the exports which totaled $30,237,000 
1 1942 and included groundnuts, coffee, 
ananas, cotton, cacao, palm kernels and 
il, with France taking about 75 percent 
f the total. 

The middle Niger and lower Senegal 
ivers are navigable but French West 
frica’s railways (2,314 miles in 1938) are 
ore important as interior communica- 
ons. Dakar, with the best harbor on the 
est African coast, is the principal port 
id also an important stop on interna- 
onal air routes between South America 
id Europe. There are several other good 
rts. 

The estimated budget for 1943 balanced 
| 8,017,818,500 francs, about a third of 
hich was the local budget total of the 
sht component colonies. 


The colony, a sixth of Africa and half as 
€ as Europe, is, generally, a plateau 
oken by two mountain ranges. The Futa 
Jon, from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in elevation, 
irallels the coast for about 430 miles, and 
ount Nimba, on the Liberian border, 
ses 5,250 feet. There are also mountainous 
sions in the Sahara districts to the 
rth. The Niger, 2,550 miles long, the 
ird longest. in Africa, is the principal 
fer. At about half its course it becomes a 
de inland delta, subject to floods in 
€ rainy’ seasons, and covers a wet area 
thty-five miles wide at Mopti. Numerous 
her rivers include the Senegal, 1,037 
les long. Gold, found in alluvial de- 
sits in Senegal and in veins in the Ivory 
ast, is the only important mineral. Out- 
t in 1938 was 127,220 ounces. Timber 
d precious woods are important, es- 
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pecially in Ivory Coast. Gum from the dry 
acacia resin is a leading product in Maure- 
tania. Main forest products in 1937, in 
short tons, included: timber, 22,155; ma- 
hogany logs, 28,609; gum arabic, 5,688; 
shea butter (a solid, white fat obtained 
from the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, 
6,779; kapok, 1,219; and beeswax, 635. 
Some ivory and rubber is exported. 


Togo. Status: Mandate. Capital: Lome 
(pop. 1938: 14,380). Commissioner: Jean 
Noutary. Foreign trade (1938): Exports 
$1,915,000 (66.4% to France, 8.5% to Brit- 
ain); imports $2,123,000 (22.8% from Brit- 
ain, 16.7% from France, 11.3% from 
Japan); chief exports, cacao 28.7%, palm 
kernels 16.1%, corn 16%, cotton 11%, 
copra 6.4%. Agricultural products: cacao, 
palm kernels and oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 
Minerals: iron ore. Forest products: dye 
woods, oil palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, ~ 


lies between the British Gold Coast col- 
ony and French West Africa. Established 
as a German colony (1884), the area was 
divided as a League mandate by France 
and Britain at the end of World War I, 
with France obtaining two thirds of the 
total area. It is administered by a com- 
missioner responsible to the French gov- 
ernment assisted by an economic and fi- 
nancial council composed of Officials, 
merchants, and nine elected native dele- 
gates. Agriculture and grazing are the 
chief industries. In 1941, there were 631 
Europeans. The coast line, only 32 miles 
long, is low, sandy and without harbors. 


French Somaliland. Status: Colony. Cap- 
ital: Djibouti (pop. 1938: 20,000). Gov- 
ernor: M. Chalvet. Foreign trade (19438): 
Exports, 157,000,000 francs; imports, 192,- 
000,000 francs; chief exports, coffee, hides, 
salt. Mineral: salt. 


French Somaliland lies at the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea on the Gulf of 
Tajura. The area was acquired by France 
between 1883 and 1887 by treaties with the 
Somali sultans, although posts on the 
coast had been acquired in 1864. The only 
importance of the small, largely arid and 
sparsely populated region lies in the port 
of Djibouti, the main artery of trade with 
Ethiopia by virtue of the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa railway. The colony is administered 
by a governor, responsible to the French 
government and assisted by an advisory 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement by an agreement initiated in 
December 1942. In 1944 there were 629 
Europeans. 


Madagascar. Status: Colony. Capital. 
Tananarive (Antananarivo) (pop. 1936: 
126,515). Governor General: Pierre de 


Saint-Mart. Foreign trade (1938): Imports, 
$17,347,000 (75.4% from France, 5.3% from 
the U. S.);. exports, $23,583,000 (78.4% to 
France, 5.6% to Britain); chief exports, 
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coffee, 31.9%, vanilla, 9.1%, meat, 7%, 
corn, 5.2%, sugar, 4.4%, cloves, 4.4%. 
Agricultural products (1939): rice (485,- 
012 tons), coffee (32,518 tons), sugar (262,- 
847 tons), manioc, bananas, corn, coco- 
nuts, sweet potatoes. Minerals (1938): gold 
(13,770 oz.), graphite (15,873 tons), mica, 
phosphates. Forest products: gum, medic- 
inal plants, rubber, tannins, dyewoods. 

Madagascar lies off the southeast coast 
of Africa and is the fourth largest island 
in the world. It has a length of 995 miles 
and an average width of 250 miles. Dis- 
covered by the Portuguese navigator Diego 
Diaz (1500), it remained independent un- 
der native rulers until 1885, when it came 
under French protection. French troops 
conquered the island (1895) and it be- 
came a French colony (1896). The last 
native ruler, Queen Ranavalona III, was 
exiled. British troops landed on the island 
May 5, 1942, an armistice with French 
forces was signed November 5, 1942. The 
island is administered by a governor-gen- 
eral responsible to the minister of colonies, 
assisted by a representative council of 60, 
half of whom are elected. 

The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(5,000,000 cattle in 1936) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave on 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, 
is located on the central plateau. In 1936 
there were 25,255 French residents and 
14,343 other nonnatives including many 
Hindus, Arabs and other Asiatics. The 
natives, collectively known as Malagasy, 
are divided into several tribes. Outlying 
dependencies include the archipelago of 
the Comoro islands and the islands of 
Europa, Juan de Novo, Barren, Bassas da 
India, Glorieuses, Amsterdam, St. Paul 
and Kerguélen. 

Réunion (Bourbon). Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. Denis (pop. 1941: 32,637). 
Governor: J. Capagorry. Foreign trade 
(1943) : Exports, 18,923,000 francs; imports, 
181,674,000 francs; chief exports, sugar, 
50%, spirits, 26%. Agricultural products: 
sugar, vanilla, cocoa, coffee, maize, manioc. 

Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. Regular colonization began in 
1664. The governor, responsible to the 
minister of colonies, is assisted by a locally 
elected council with wide powers; the col- 
ony is also represented in the French legis- 
lature. A bill was passed March 15, 1946, 
making Réunion a département of Metro- 
politan France as of Jan. 1, 1947. There is 
no indigenous population. About three- 
quarters of the inhabitants are of Euro- 
pean origin; the remainder are Creoles, 
mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and other 
Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurricane 
variety are frequent during the change of 
seasons; one of the most recent (Jan. 
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does great damage. Sugar-cane cultivati 
and the production of spirits (rum) ¢ 
the principal occupations. The chief 
is Pointe des Galets. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


St. Pierre and Miquelon. Status: Color 
Capital: St. Pierre. Administrator: Pier 
Garrouste. Foreign trade (1939): Expo: 
$343,000; imports, $596,000; chief expo! 
cod and other fish products. 


The sole remnant of the French colon 
empire in North America, the islands we 
first occupied by the French in 1660. Th 
only importance is due to their proxim 
to the Grand Banks (they lie 10 m 
south of Newfoundland) which mak 
them the center of the French Atlantic ¢ 
fisheries. 


French Guiana (including I 
Status: Colony. Capital: Cayenne (ad 
1936: 11,704). Governor: M. Suriemor 
Foreign trade (1938): Exports, $926,0C 
imports, $1,334,000. Agricultural produc 
bananas, cocoa, corn, manioc, rice, sug 
cane. Mineral: gold (1940: 38,000 oz.). 


The colony, lying north*of the Ama 
River on the east coast of South Americ 
was first settled in 1626. Penal settlemen 
embracing the area around the mouth 
the Maroni River and the Iles du Sal 
(including Devil’s Island), were found 
in 1852. During World War II the colo 
at first adhered to the Vichy governmer 
but the Free French took over in Marc 
1943. The governor, responsible to the mi 
ister of colonies, is assisted by an elect 
council. A bill was passed March 15, 194 
making French Guiana a département 
Metropolitan France as of January 1, 194 
The colony elects one delegate to t 
French legislature. The large and scant 
populated territory of Inini in the hinte 
land is administered separately by t 
governor. Economic development is e 
tremely backward. Gold is by far the ch 
export. 


Guadeloupe. Status: Colony. Capitz 
Basse-Terre (pop. 1938: 13,638). Governe 
Maurice Bertaut. Foreign trade (1938): E 
ports $8,532,000 (to France 97.5%), ir 
ports $7,212,000 (from France 63.2%, fro 
the U. S. 16.9%); chief exports, sug 
42.3%, bananas 29.1%, rum 24.2%. Agi 
cultural products (1938): sugar (49,9 
tons), bananas (55,431 tons), coffee, caca 
manioc, tobacco, vanilla. 


Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indi 
about 350 miles southeast of Puerto Ric 
was discovered by Columbus (149¢ 
French colonization began in 1685. T] 
colony, under a governor and elected cow: 
cil and represented in the French legi 


sand mulatto. The largest otty 
is Pointe-a-Pitre (pop. 1938: 
yout half the cultivated area is 
to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
and spirits is the principal in- 


que. Status: Colony. Capital: 
France (pop. 1936: 52,051). Gov- 
Georges Parisot. Foreign trade 
Exports, $9,347,000 (99% to 
imports, $8,647,000 (68.7% from 
, 14.3% from the U. S.); chief ex- 
sugar 48.2%, rum 26%, bananas 
Agricultural products (1940): sugar 
) tons), bananas, pineapples, cocoa, 
Manufactures: rum, sugar refining. 


inique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
ut 300 miles north of Venezuela, was 
covered by Columbus (1502) and was 
for France in 1635. Following the 
tice (1940) it had a semiautonomous 
us under the High Commissioner, Rob- 
Intil 1943, when he relinquished his 
lority to the Free French. The colony, 
inistered by a governor assisted by an 
d council, and represented in the 
neh legislature, was to become a dé- 
tement of Metropolitan France on 
uary 1, 1947. The population is mainly 
and mulatto. Most of the arable 
is devoted to sugar cultivation. Fort- 
ance, the capital and chief commer- 
enter, has an excellent harbor. 


Ss ASIA 


French India. Status: 

ldichéry (pop. 1941: 53,101). Governor: 
lis Bonvin. Foreign trade (1938): Ex- 
rts, $6,492,000; imports, $2,508,000; chief 
rts, groundnuts 67.3%, cotton textiles 
%. Agricultural products: groundnuts, 
inioc, rice, onions. 

‘ench India is a collective name for 
e€ scattered French possessions in India 
the Caromandel coast, Pondichéry, 
ikal and Yanaon; on the Malabar 
t, Mahé and Calicut; and in Bengal, 
mdernagor. The chief possession is 
Mdichéry, founded by the French in 
74. The governor, responsible to the min- 
er of colonies, is assisted by a private 
uncil, Over 90% of the population is 
ndu, 


, OCEANIA 


French Pacific Settlements. Status: Col- 
y. Capital: Papeete (Tahiti) (pop. 1941: 
614). Governor: Col. Orselli. Foreign 
ide (1940) Exports, $996,000 (26% to 
ance, 36% to Japan, 25% to the Unss)3 


Colony. Capital: 


- phate 36%, 


copra ) ‘icult 
products: coconuts, sugar, vanilla, tobac 


Minerals: phosphate (1940: 190,892 rer 


The term French Pacific Settlements i 
applied to the scattered French possessions 
in the edstern Pacific—Gambier (12 | 
mi.), Makatea (10 sq. mi.), Marquesas 
(492 sq. mi.), Rapa (15 sq. mi.), Rurut 
and Runatara, Society Is. (636 sq. mi.) 
Tuamotu Archipelago (322 sq. mi.), an 
Tubuai and Raivavae (48 sq. mi. aa 


1903. The appointed governor is assisted! mi 
by an administrative council. The prin- — 
cipal and most populous island—Tahiti 
in the Society group (pop. 1941: 23,133)— 
was claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites 
conducted in September 1940 gave support 
to the former Fighting French movement _ 
(Gen. de Gaulle). The natives are mostly — 

Polynesians; over one quarter of the popu- — 


lation (12,235) is nonnative, of whom 
6,421 are French. ; 

New Caledonia and Dependencies. 
Status: Colony. Capital: Nouméa (pop. 
1936: 11,108). Governor: J. Tallec (also 
French commissioner general in the ~ 
Pacific). Foreign trade (1938): Exports, 
$4,215,000 (46.9% to France, 33.6% to Bel- 
gium); imports, $4,564,000 (35.5% from 


France, 30.8% from Australia); chief ex- 
ports, nickel 66%, chrome ore 14.8%, coffee 
8.2%, copra 2.9%, shells 2.7%. Agricultural - Ye 
products: coffee, copra, corn, cotton, Re 
manioc, rice, tobacco. Minerals (1944): a 
nickel (6,400 metric tons), chromite (50,- ae 
000 metric tons). Sea products: mother-of- 
pearl. 

New Caledonia (6,221 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,000 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain Cook in 
1774 and annexed by France in 1853. The 
government, in the hands of an appointed 
governor and an elective council, also ad- 2 
ministers the Isle of Pines, the Wallis ie 
Archipelago, the Loyalty (Islands, the 
Huon Islands, Futuna and Alofi with a 
total area of 979 sq. mi. The colony—taken 
over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 
French after a bloodless revolution—is one 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 
mineral resources, particularly nickel and : 
chrome ore. The natives are Melanesians; ea 
about one third of the population is white. % 
A French penal colony was established in sf 
the 19th century. 


New Hebrides. Status: Anglo-French 
condominium. Capital: Vila. Foreign trade 
(1938): Exports, $588,000 (97.9% to 
France); imports, $547,000 (49% from 
Australia, 26% from France); chief ex- 
ports, copra 62.3%, cocoa 23,6%. Agri- 
cultural products: coconuts, cocoa, coifee. 
Sea products: Trochus and burghaus shell. 
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The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 
French administration (1914), lie slightly 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
about 40 in number, acceded to the Free 
French movement after a plebiscite (July 
1940). Most of the natives are Melanesians 
of mixed blood; there were (1939) 212 
British, 687 French and 2,282 Asiatic resi- 
dents. The largest island is Espiritu Santo 
(875 sq. mi.). The French and British high 
commissioners in the Pacific are repre- 
sented by resident commissioners. 


Germany 


Area (est. 1945): 143,243 square miles. 
Population (est. 1945): 63,200,000. 
Density per square mile: 441.2. 


Allied Control Council: General qozere Ly, 
McNarney (U. S. A.); General Ivan Sokolovsky 
(U. S. S. R.); Marshal of the RAF Sir Sholto 
Douglas (United Kingdom); General Joseph Koe- 
nig (France), 


Principal cities (census 1939): Berlin, 4,332,- 
242 (capital); Hamburg*, 1,682,220 (chief port); 
Munich}, 828,235 (Bavarian capital); Cologne*, 
768,426 (transportation center); Leipzigt; 701,- 
606 (trading, publishing center); Essen*, 659,871 
(Krupp steel works); Dresden}, 625,174 (rail- 
way center, Elbe port); Frankfurt-am-Main*, 
546,649 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: German mark. 

Racial stock: German. 

Language: German. 

Religions (1933): Protestant, 62.7%; Roman 
Catholic, 32.5%; Jewish, 0.7%; Others, 4.1%. 


*British occupation zone. vU. S. zone. tSoviet 
zone. 


HISTORY. In the days of Julius Caesar 
the territory that is now Germany was in- 
habited by barbarous tribes that came 
originally perhaps from Central Asia. One 
of these Germanic tribes, the Franks, rose 
to supremacy in western Europe under 
Charlemagne who was crowned Holy Ro- 
man Emperor in 800 A. D. German history 
may be said to date from the treaty of 
Verdun (843) when Charlemagne’s lands 
east of the Rhine were conceded to the 
German prince Louis. Successive regimes 
were marked by civil strife among the 
many feudal principalities as well as by 
conflicts with the popes and_ Italian 
princes. For several centuries, almost with- 
out exception, the German kings were also 
heads of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Relations between state and Church were 
changed by the Reformation which began 
with Martin Luther’s ninety-five theses 
against indulgences and came to a head in 
1547 when Charles V led his forces against 
the Protestant League at Miihlberg. Free- 
dom of worship was obtained by the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555) but a Counter Refor- 
mation took place later and a dispute over 
the succession to the Bohemian throne 
brought on the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
48) which disintegrated the empire and 
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left it divided into hundreds of small pr 
cipalities virtually independent of the 
peror. Meanwhile, Prussia was develop 
into a province of considerable streng 
Frederick the Great (1740-86) reorganiz 
the Prussian army and defeated Mé 
Theresa of Austria in a struggle over Si 
sia. The conflict with revolutionary Frar 
hastened the disintegration of the emp 
and in 1806 Francis II of Austria laid do: 
the Imperial crown. With the defeat 
Napoleon at Waterloo (1815), the strug 
between Austria and Prussia for suprem 
in Germany continued, reaching its clim 
in the defeat of Austria in the Se 
Weeks’ War (1866) and the formation 
the Prussian-dominated North Germ 
Confederation (1867). 


At the close of the victorious war w 
France (1870-71) William I, King of P 
sia was crowned Emperor of Germe 
(Jan. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, 
many took a new place in world affairs, 
the same time expanding her foreign tr¢ 
and home industry rapidly. The Triple 
liance was formed with Austria and I 
in 1883. However, upon the accession 
William II (1888-1918), Bismarck was @ 
missed and Russia was alienated. Inte 
tional rivalry was intensified in the ea 
years of the 20th century, reaching its ¢ 
max in World War I in which Germs 
supporting Austria-Hungary’s demands 


of the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germe 
lost about 27,000 square miles of territc 
including all her foreign colonies, Alsa 
Lorraine, northern Schleswig, Eupen-M 
medy and upper Silesia, and considera 
areas in the east. William II abdica 
(Nov. 9, 1918) and a federal republic y¥ 
organized under the Constitution adop 
at Weimar in 1919. The Constitution y 
attacked by both the Right and € 
several communist uprisings took place 
the early 1920’s and in 1923 Hitler’s ab 
tive putsch was frustrated. Germany’s 
ability to fulfill the heavy reparations 
mands stipulated by the treaty led 
French occupation of the Ruhr (1923-2 
National bankruptcy was avoided by 
adoption of the Dawes plan (1924) ¢ 
later, the Young plan. In 1925 Field M 
shal von Hindenburg became president 
the republic and in 1926 Germany ente 
the League of Nations and adhered to - 
Kellogg Pact. | 


Germany’s postwar political situat 
was rendered difficult by the multiplic 
of parties and the system of proportio 
representation which hindered the forr 
tion of a stable cabinet. The chancel] 
ship of Brtining, leader of the Cathe 
Center party (1930-32), saw increas 
economic and financial distress and © 
practical cessation of reparations p 
ments. Hitler’s rising National Socia 
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y won a plurality in both the July and 
ember 1932 Reichstag elections but not 
the failure of Franz von Papen and 
von Schleicher to form effective gov- 
uments did President Hindenburg name 
tler Chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). With the 
ath of von Hindenburg in 1934, Hitler 

me complete master of Germany 
ich was rapidly converted into a totali- 
ian state under the aegis of the Nazi 
fty. All other political parties were 
nned and the Jews were subjected to se- 
*€ persecution. Through his foreign pol- 
, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Ver- 
Mes and began full-scale rearmament. In 
35 he withdrew from the League of Na- 
ms and in 1936 signed the Anti-Comin- 
nm Pact with Japan, at the same time 
engthening relations with Italy. The 
‘ineland was reoccupied in 1936 and Aus- 
a annexed in 1938. By the Munich agree- 
nt (Sept. 1938) he gained the Sudeten- 
id and in violation of this agreement he 
npleted the dismemberment of Czecho- 
vakia in March 1939. But his demands 
Poland precipitated British and French 
larations of war inaugurating World 
ir II (Sept. 3, 1939). 
serman troops were victorious in Poland, 
rway, Denmark, the Lowlands and in- 
ally in their attack on Russia. In late 
12, however, Hitler’s ‘““New Order” began 
wly to retreat before the ever-increasing 
wer of the Red Army and of Allied air 
acks. German forces were ousted from 
rth Africa, southern Italy, and part of 
Ssia by the end of 1943 and with the 
glo-American advance through France 
the summer of 1944 Germany’s military 
uation became desperate. The combined 
ied-Soviet offensive opened in January 
5 and by April 6 Germany had been 
it in half. Hitler, believed killed in Ber- 

on April 30, was replaced as reichs- 

irer by Admiral Doenitz. The military 
Mation was hopeless, however, and on 
y 8 Germany surrendered uncondition- 
yj. On June 5 an Allied Control Council 
ame the de facto government of Ger- 
Ny which was divided into four zones 
upied by U. S., British, French and 
fiet troops respectively. 


\t the Berlin Conference (July 17—Aug. 
1945) President Truman, Generalissimo 
lin, and Prime Minister Attlee set forth 
principles by which the Allied Control 
uncil was to be guided. They were: Ger- 
ny’s complete disarmament and demili- 
ization; destruction of its war poten- 
l; rigid control of permitted industry; 
‘entralization of its political and eco- 
nic structure. Nazism was to be up- 
ted and utterly destroyed and the Ger- 
h general staff broken up for all time. 


‘iculture and peaceful domestic indus- 
ss were to be encouraged. Local self-gov- 
ment and free elections were directed 
tored, a degree of free speech, press, re- 
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ligion, and free trade unions were to be 
allowed consonant with the Allied intent 
to reconstruct German life on a demo- 
cratic basis and prepare Germany for even- 
tual acceptance among the free and peace- 
ful peoples of the world. Pending final de- 
termination of territorial questions at the 
peace conference, the conference agreed in 
principle to the ultimate transfer of the 
city of Kénigsberg (now Kaliningrad) and 
its adjacent area to the Soviet Union and 
to the administration by Poland of former 
German territories lying generally east of 
the Oder-Neisse line. 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL. By virtue 
of its unconditional surrender May 8, 1945, 
Germany as a sovereign nation ceased to 
exist. The basic policy for the Allied con- 
trol of Germany is set forth in the Berlin 
Declaration issued at Potsdam August 2, 
1945, by Generalissimo Stalin, President 
Truman, and Prime Minister Attlee. The 
plenipotentiary authority charged with the 
implementation of this policy and the de 
facto government of Germany is the Allied 
Control Council for Germany—a quadri- 
partite body made up of the Military Gov- 
ernors of the four occupation zones into 
which Germany is divided. Each of the 
members acts.as chairman of the meetings 
in rotation for one month; all of its deci- 
sions must be unanimous. The Coordinat- 
ing Committee—made up of the deputy 
Military Governors of the four zones— 
gives preliminary approval of common laws 
prior to submission to the Control Council. 
Under the Coordinating Committee are 11 
quadripartite Directorates dealing with the 
following fields—Political, Legal, Economic, 
Finance, Military, Naval, Reparations, De- 
liveries and Restitutions, Transport, Man- 
power, Internal Affairs and Communica- 
tions, and Prisoners of War and Displaced 
Persons. The Allied Secretariat, another 
quadripartite body, provides an office op- 
erating staff for administrative purposes. 


ZONES OF OCCUPATION. For purposes 
of control, Germany is divided into four 
national occupation zones, each headed by 
a military governor, who is assisted by ap- 
propriate supervisory and operating staffs. 
In addition, the city of Berlin, the head- 
quarters of the Allied Control Council, is 
divided into four national zones. The U. S. 
zone (43,136 square miles; population 17,- 
800,000) comprises Bavaria and west cen- 
tral Germany. It has a well-balanced econ- 
omy with both agriculture and industry. 
The British zone (36,869 square miles; 
population 18,900,000) is made up mostly 
of former Prussian territory; it stretches 
across north Germany from Luebeck and 
the Baltic Sea to the Dutch and Belgian 
frontiers. It is more highly industrialized 
than any of the other zones, containing 
the Ruhr industrial area. The relatively 
small French zone (21,558 square miles; 
population 6,900,000) includes two trian- 
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gular districts separated from each other: 
Baden and western Wurttemburg in the 
southwest; and the Saar and Rhineland in 
the west. The Soviet zone (41,339 square 
miles; population 16,400,000) lies largely 
between the Oder and Elbe Rivers and in- 
cludes most of Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, 
and the industrial Saxon and Thuringian 


_ territories. 


DEFENSE. By the terms imposed on Ger- 
many, the German army, navy and air 
force have ceased to exist. All war equip- 
ment was delivered to the Allies or de- 
stroyed. Part of the fleet was divided 
among the U. S., Soviet Union and Britain 
early in 1946; the remainder was destroyed. 
Some munition plants were blown up and 
machinery remaining in war production 
plants was either destroyed or confiscated 
for removal from Germany as part of Ger- 
many’s reparations payments. According to 
an Official U. S. report issued May 30, 1946, 
Allied occupation troops in their respective 
zones included 315,000 American, 350,000 
British, 111,000 French, and 700,000 Soviet. 


EDUCATION. In pre-war Germany (1938) 
there were 51,118 public elementary 
schools with 17,596,487 pupils; 1,563 inter- 
mediate schools with 272,635 pupils; 2,282 
secondary schools with 670,895 pupils; 10 
technical high schools with 9,554 students; 
and 25 universities with 48,139 students. 
As a consequence of the war, practically all 
education had lapsed by the spring of 1945. 
The Allied military authorities at once 
took steps to rehabilitate the schools by 
screening teachers for political reliability, 
printing new textbooks and restoring or 
adapting buildings for school purposes. By 
the end of 1945 ten universities (Berlin, 
Jena, Gdéttingen, Heidelberg, Marburg, 
Hamburg, Kiel, Halle, Tiibingen, Freiberg) 
had resumed at least partial instruction, 
but the buildings of several others were so 
damaged that new quarters had to be 
found. 

AGRICULTURE. In pre-war Germany only 
about 28 percent of the employed popu- 
lation was engaged in agriculture and for- 
estry, and the country was not self-suf- 
ficient in food. The land to the east of the 
Elbe was mostly divided into large estates 
(now being broken up), while in the west, 
in the south and in most parts of central 
Germany, the land is held mostly by peas- 
ant proprietors. About 20 percent of the 
total area was unfit for cultivation and of 
the remaining area only about half was 
under the plough. The great northern 
plain is fertile in some areas, but it con- 
sists elsewhere of thin, sandy soils fit only 
to grow potatoes and rye. Viticulture is 
possible in the river valleys of the west— 
the Rhine, the Moselle, the Main and the 
Saar; the wine yield (1938) was 53,795,390 
gallons from 183,250 acres. The rich lands 
of central Germany, especially Saxony, pro- 
duce sugar beets containing a high per- 
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centage of sugar. Fruit growing is pos 
all over the country, the southwestern 
southern districts excelling in qué 
Outside of a few grazing districts ce 
farming is the rule. In 1937 Germany ha 
3,433,797 horses, 20,503,600 cattle, 4,692,3C 
sheep and 23,846,924 hogs. Milk productio 
was 25,444,000 tons; butter, 416,000 ton 
cheese, 143,000 tons. The table below shov 
crop production for two representatt 
years for pre-1938 Germany. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS 
1933 AND 1937 


(in short tons) 


Crop 1933 1937 

Rye 9,620,000 7,628,0 
Wheat 6,177,000 5,534,0 
Barley 3,823,000 4,012,0 
Oats 7,663,000 6,526,0 
Potatoes 48,579,000 59,083,0! 
Sugar beets 9,456,000 17,307 

Fodder beets 33,858,000 44,685,0 


because of the war, lack of agricult 
manpower and bad weather conditior 
Moreover, in losing the territory east 
the Oder-Neisse line, Germany lost abo 
25 percent of its agricultural production 


INDUSTRY. Pre-war Germany was one 
the world’s greatest industrial natiorz 
with more than 41 per cent of her e 
ployed population engaged in industry. 
the pre-war years the handicraft syste 
was gradually replaced by large industr 
establishments. Of the 1,917,793 indust 
establishments listed in the 1933 cens 
more than 90 percent were small esta 
lishments and only one percent employ 
over 50 persons, but over two-fifths of 
industrial workers were concentrated 
this one percent of large industrial plan 
Iron and steel production was conce 
trated in the Ruhr and Saarland. The i 
dustry suffered from a great lack of ¢ 
mestic iron ore, which was offset in 1 
by the importation of 20,600,000 tons. 
electrical industry was concentrated 
Berlin, the chemical industry in Bava’ 
Rhenish Prussia and Prussian Saxony, 
textiles in Saxony. In 1937 there were 2, 
breweries, and in 1938 8,889,900,000 cig 
and 42,371,200,000 cigarettes were P: 
duced. 


GERMAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIO} 
1933 AND 1937 | 


Industry 1933 1937 
Iron and Steel 


Pig iron 5,247,000 tons 15,960,000 t 


Raw steel 7,492,000 “ 19,387,000 
Chemicals 
Sulphuric 
acid 1,206,000 “ 2,050,000 
Benzine 293,000 “ 1,260,000 
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1933 1937 
 distilla- 
tions 208,000 tons 464,000 tons 
138,000 “ 70,0005 9" 
350,000 ‘“ 369,000 “ 
28,800 <“ 57,200 “ 
i500") 2S 99,400 “ 
Passenger 
cars 92,200 264,600 
Trucks, 
i buses 13,300 64,404 
‘ood and luxuries 
“Beetroot 
3 Sugar 1,428,000 tons 2,210,000 tons 
_ Beer 
_ (hecto- 
_ liters) 34,144,000 43,599,000 
Miscellaneous 
Leather 
_ indus- 
® try 126,400 tons 127,100 tons 
Cement 
_ indus- 
try 3,820,000 “ 12,605,000 “ 
Elec- 
_ tricity 
 (mil- 
» lion 
Ewh) 25,654,000 48,969,000 
Ships over 100 tons 
_ Number 57* 174 
Ships 
Tonnage 73,723* 435,606 
#1934, 


HPARATIONS. By the Potsdam decla- 
ition and subsequent enactments, the Al- 
€S provided that Germany was to pay 
sparations, not in long-term payments 
sckoned in cash as after World War I, but 
1 the delivery of gold, assets held abroad, 
nd—most important—all machinery and 
{uipment of plants making arms and mu- 
tions, ocean shipping, synthetic am- 
lonia and gasoline, aeroplanes, aluminum, 
agnesium and various other equipment, 
1 of which is to be removed from Ger- 
any by 1951. The three major purposes of 
Parations were to deprive Germany of all 
ar production facilities, to assist the re- 
Wery of nations conquered and exploited 
r Germany, and to see that Germany 
Juld not enjoy a standard of living ex- 
€ding that of other European nations. 


ADE. Germany’s pre-war trade is given 
the following table. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND BALANCE OF 
TRADE 1932-1939 


(in millions of dollars) 


Imports Exports Balance 
1932 4,667 5,739 + 1,072. 
1933 4,204 4,871 + 667 
1934 4,451 4,167 _ 284 
1935 4,159 4,270 + 111 
1936 . 4,218 4,768 + 550 
1937 5,468 5,911 + 443 
1938* 6,052 5,620 ad 432 
19397; 2,755 2,814 + 59 


*Excluding Austria and Sudetenland. 
7Six months only, 


In 1938 her principal customers were the 
Netherlands 8.7 percent, Britain 7.1 per- 
cent, Italy 6.6 percent, Sweden 5.2 per- 
cent, France 4.4 percent, her major sup- 
pliers, the U.S. 8.3 percent, Britain 5.7 per- 
cent, Italy, 5.2 percent, Sweden 4.9 per- 
cent and Argentina 4.4 percent. Her major 
exports were machinery 14.4 percent, iron- 
ware 9.2 percent, coal and coke 9.1 per- 
cent (39,753,000 tons), chemicals 7.3 per- 
cent, and electrical machinery 6.0 percent. 
Major imports were manufactured goods 
7.3 percent, beverages and tobacco 6.4 per- 
cent, fruits 5.5 percent, iron ore, 5.2 per- 
cent (24,171,000 tons), and raw wool 4.9 
percent (183,000 tons). The effect of repa- 
rations removals will be to reduce exports 
so greatly as to render difficult acquisition 
of foreign exchange for food and raw ma- 
terials. It has been estimated, however, 
that by 1948 Germany may have enough 
exports to pay for imports to make her 
self-supporting at a standard not much 
below that of 1932. The first step toward 
the encouragement of inter-zonal trade 
was taken June 14, 1946, when an agree- 
ment was signed between the U. S. and 
Soviet zones for the quarterly exchange of 
products amounting to $10,000,000. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Germany railways 
and rolling stock, as well as the canal sys- 
tem, were largely destroyed during World 
War II, and the lack of adequate transpor- 
tation seriously hindered German eco- 
nomic recovery. Less than 30 percent of 
her pre-war merchant marine (4,492,708 
gross tons in 1939) was still afloat, and 
about 1,200,000 tons of this was distributed 
among the United Nations in the spring of 
1946, leaving her with only a small mer- 
chant fleet for essential coastal shipping 
and fishing. Navigable waterways (7,930 
miles in 1939) carried 153,219,700 tons of 
freight in 1938, of which the Rhine ac- 
counted for about half. The German river 
fleet (1938) comprised 17,757 vessels of 
6,468,568 tons. Shipping on the Rhine is 
controlled by the Central Commission of 
the Rhine—an international body com- 
posed provisionally of U. S., British, 
French, Swiss, Dutch and Belgian repre- 


sentatives—which was reconvened in Oc- 
tober, 1945. 


Railway mileage (1938) totaled 42,299, 
carrying 571,829,148 tons of freight. High- 
way mileage was 262,874 in 1939, including 
several large express highways (Auto- 
bahnen). Telephones (1939) numbered 
4,226,504 and radio sets, 16,000,000. 


FINANCE. The monetary unit is the 
German mark, nominally equivalent to 
40.3325 U. S. cents, but severely reduced in 
value by inflationary printing of new cur- 
rency. The exchange value of the mark has 
been pegged at 10 U. S. cents by U.S. occu- 
pation authorities. The Allies seized or 
compelled the delivery of all monetary gold 
and paper money in the banks. In January, 
1945, the reich debt was 315,000,000,000 
marks; the note circulation had risen to 
47,000,000,000 marks, as compared with 
3,000,000,000 marks in 1939. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Germany lies in north central Europe, 
pounded on the west by the Netherlands, 
Belgium and France; on the south by 
Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia; 
on the east by Poland; and on the north 
by the Baltic Sea, Denmark and the North 
Sea. The northern plain, the central hill 
country and the southern mountain 
district constitute the main physical di- 
visions. The Bavarian plateau in the 
southwest averages 1600 feet above sea 
level but to the west, in the Black Forest, 
it reaches 9,738 feet in the Zugspitze, the 
highest point in Germany. Other mountain 
ranges are the BOhmerwald, the Erzgebirge 
and the Riesengebirge on the Czechoslovak 
border and the Harz Mountains in central 
Germany. 


Germany contains several important 
navigable rivers. In the south the Danube, 
rising in the Black Forest, flows east across 
Bavaria into Austria. The other important 
rivers flow north. The Rhine, which rises 
in Switzerland and flows across the Nether- 
lands in two channels to the North Sea, is 
navigable by smaller ocean-going vessels as 
far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which empties into the North Sea, and 
the Oder, emptying into the Baltic, are all 
navigable within Germany for ships of at 
least 400 tons. The Weser, flowing into the 
North Sea, and the Main and Moselle, both 
tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
portant. 


The climate of Germany is intermediate 
between the oceanic climate of western 
Europe and the continental climate in the 
east. The generally equable climate of the 
north grades into pronounced extremes 
toward the eastern border where the 
winters are long and cold and the summers 
short and hot. The sheltered mountain 
valleys of the south enjoy a more temper- 
ate climate, especially the valley of the 
Rhine above Mainz. Rainfall is heaviest in 


the south and west (over 30 inches) b 
all of Germany is well watered. 

Aside from rich deposits of coal an 
potash, Germany’s mineral wealth is no 
considerable. The Ruhr, Krefeld an 
Aachen districts of western German 
(mostly in the British zone) constitute on 
of the world’s greatest coal mining region 
with prewar feserves estimated at 65,520 
000,000 tons. Production in this are 
(about 78 percent of total prewar pro 
duction) is handicapped by the prevalenc 
of thin seams, but distribution is favore 
by easily accessible natural waterways 2 
efficient canals. Most of the Silesian re 
serves, estimated at 5,240,000,000 tons, a 
in the area under de facto Polish adminis 
tration. Of Germany’s total coal prc 
duction in 1937, about 10 percent weé 
used in private house consumption; a 
other 10 percent was used by railroads a 
ships; 8 percent furnished energy | 
electric power plants; 28 percent was e 
ported; and 34 percent was used for cokir 
and distillation. In 1946 most of tk 
coal produced was being used for the nee 
of the Allied occupation troops and f 
export to countries of western Europe. Va 
lignite deposits are located in the low 
and middle Rhine districts and in Brun 
wick, Thuringia and Saxony. Potash r 
serves, estimated at 15,300,000,000 tons, a) 
located in the Harz, Saale and Halbersta 
districts and in Saxony. Many of the ire 
ore deposits consist of low grade ores, e 
ploited at high cost by the Nazi regin 
The table below gives production of maj 
minerals for two representative years pr 
to any important territorial accretions. 


MAJOR MINERALS 1933 AND 1937 
(in short tons) 


Mineral 1933 1937 
Coal 120,737,785 203,374,3 
Lignite 139,723,785 203,594,8 
Tron ore 2,857,162 10,793, 
Lead 100,309 174,7 
Zinc 178,573 214, 
Potash 8,116,014 15,039,2 


Slightly over a quarter (27.5 percent 
prewar Germany was covered by fore 
which yielded timber (1,193,462.652 cu 
feet in 1935) as well as material for pap 
wood-fibre, cellulose and other produc 
Despite a highly advanced system of 
afforestation, Germany’s prewar wood s 
ply was insufficient for her needs. Ar 
especially rich in woodland include so: 
between the Oder basin and the Elbe ba; 
near the upper Spree, the Harz and Th 
inger Wald, the hills in the great bend/ 
the Main above Frankfort, the Fichtel 
birge, the Odenwalde and the Schwarzwe 
Northwest Germany has almost no wooc 
areas. 

The fisheries are an essential part of 7 
German economy. In addition to the fis 


War II. catch ( 
07 tons (excluding plaice, 
Geetiabeed valued at $41,256,- 
€ most important fish were herring 
ons), cod (139,092 tons), redfish 
ons) and coalfish (67,624 tons). 
Germany’s whaling fleet caught 
whales. The three floating whale 
ies remaining to Germany at the 
» of World War II were divided among 
Soviet Union, Norway and Britain. 


Greece (Kingdom) 
Me (Hellas) 


: 50,269 square miles. 

opulation (census 1940): 7,336,000. 

ensity per square mile: 145.9. 

ereign: King George II. 

mier: Konstantinos Tsaldaris. 

rincipal cities (est. 1940): Athens (Athenai), 
81 (capital); Piraeus (Peiraievs), 284,079 
_of Athens); Salonika (Thessalonike), 236,- 
seaport); Patrai (Patras), 61,278 (sea- 
Kavalia, 49,980 (seaport; tobacco). 
onetary unit: Drachma. i 

acial stock (1928): Greek, 92.8%; Turkish, 
Macedonian, 1.3%; Spanish, 1%; Others, 


guages: See Racial stock. 

gions (1928): Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mo- 
immedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; Others, .9%. 
gged, mountainous Greece—ancient 
e of much that is dear to Western 
ization—suffered cruelly in World War 
ind emerged as a land ripped by civil 
between its right and left political 
ments. Greece, about the size of North 
arolina, was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941 the Greeks not only 
lad driven the Italians out of Greece but 
vere chasing them westward through Al- 
ania, The Germans came to Mussolini’s 
escue, invaded Greece from Bulgaria, and 
00k Athens on April 27, 1941. Starvation 
ind harsh persecution of the Greeks were 
Ommon during the occupation. After liber- 
on, Greece became a land of conflict with 
rmed bands of Royalists and Communists 
Trorizing the nation. 

Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
g back to 776 B. C., reached the peak 
its glory in the 5th century, B. C., and 
y the middle of the 2d century, B. C., had 
eclined to the status of a Roman prov- 
ace. From 395 A. D. to 1204, it remained 
ithin the Eastern Roman Empire, until 
Onstantinople fell to the Crusaders. In 
453, the Turks took Constantinople and 
y 1460 Greece was a Turkish province. 
he insurrection made famous by the poet 
ord Byron broke out in 1821, and in 1827 
Teece set up independently, with sover- 
gnty guaranteed by Britain, France and 
Ussia. Prince Otto of Bavaria was recog- 
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of 1912-13 brought the addition of Mace- 


donia, Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Is- 


lands. In World War I, Greece kept a pre- 


carious neutrality until June, 1917 when 
King Constantine was forced to abdicate in 
favor of his second son, Alexander. Greece 
then entered the war on the allied side. cage 


After the war was over, Greek troops occu- 
pied Thrace and part of Asia Minor until 


Turkey routed them in 1922. Greece was 


proclaimed a republic on March 24, 1924, 
and there followed«strife and dissension 
between Royalists and Republicans, 


although fair order was maintained during 


the premiership of Venizelos from 1928 to 


1933. On Nov. 23, 1935, the people voted — 


for the return of King George II who had 
abdicated in 1923 after a short rule. In 
April, 1936 General John Metaxas became 
premier and by August he had abolished 
parliament and set up a dictatorship. 


Soon after, came the Italian and the ~ 


German invasions of World War II. The 
government, which had fled the country, 
returned on Oct. 17, 1944 following Greece’s 
liberation. In less than two months, all the 
EAM (National Liberation Front) minis- 
ters, decided leftists, resigned from the goy- 
ernment, setting up a crisis which brought 
on months of fighting between British 
troops and the leftist resistance forces. 

A peace was not concluded until Feb. 
12, 1945. Three short-lived premierships 
followed until the elections in March 1946 
gave a majority of Assembly seats to the 
Populist (Royalist) Party. Its leader, Kon. 
stantinos Tsaldaris, became premier on 
April 18, 1946. However, all the leftist 
groups boycotted the March elections and 
on into 1946, the peace of the country was 
wrecked by the depredations of armed 
bands of Communists and Royalists. 

The sovereign King George II was born 
on July 20, 1890. He married Elizabeth, 
elder daughter of King Ferdinand of Ru- 
mania, on Feb. 27, 1921, and was divorced 
from her on July 7, 1935. The king has one 
brother and three sisters. The brother, 
Prince Paul, born Dec. 14, 1901, was mar- 
ried in 1938 to Princess Frederika Luise of 
Brunswick. They have three children: 
Princess Sophia, born in 1938; Prince Con- 
stantine, 1940; and Princess Irene, 1942. 

On Dec. 30, 1944, King George set up a 
regency to represent him until the people 
decided by plebiscite whether they wanted 
a republic or monarchy. The Assembly 
elected in March 1946 was assigned to re- 
vise the 1911 constitution. Meanwhile, ex- 
ecutive power vested in the regent was ex- 
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ercised through a cabinet of ministers 
headed by a premier. 

On September 1, 1946, King George IL 
scored an easy victory in a plebiscite on the 
return of the monarchy, winning 70 per- 
cent of the total vote. He returned from 
his exile in London on September 28. 

Military service in 1940 was compulsory; 
the initial training period was 2 years. The 
army in 1940 had 320,000 active troops 
and 275,000 reserves. Military and naval 
aviation was controlled by the air ministry. 
Air force personnel in 1940 totaled 1,660, 
with 4500 reserves and 119 planes. The 
navy on Dec. 31, 1945, had one cruiser, 15 
destroyers, 5 submarines, 4 corvettes and 
other vessels, all of which served with al- 
lied naval forces in World War II. 

Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12. In 1938 
Greece had 743 kindergartens with 38,338 
pupils, 8,339 primary schools with 985,018 
pupils and 407. high schools with 92,687 


_ pupils. There were three universities (two 


at Athens and one at Salonika) with 7,230 
students, an institute of technology, and a 
school of fine arts. In addition, the Min- 
istry of Education is responsible through 
the Archeological Council for the conser- 
vation and repair of ancient monuments of 
all periods, and the upkeep and conduct 
of excavations. 

The predominant religion is Greek Or- 

thodox, the religion of the state, but all 
faiths are tolerated. The last available 
statistics (1934-35) indicated an average 
annual birth rate of 27.6—the third highest 
in Europe. From 1922 to 1924, some 1,350,- 
@00 Greek refugees were repatriated from 
Asia Minor. Many were settled in Greek 
Macedonia and Greek Thrace from which 
large numbers of Turks were removed to 
Anatolia. 
AGRICULTURE. About three-quarters of 
the population is in agricultural pursuits 
but only one-fifth of the land is arable. The 
total area under cultivation in 1938 was 
6,023,882 acres. The greater part of the cul- 
tivated area is devoted to cereals. Consid- 
erable areas are also taken up by olive 
trees and vines, and also the two valuable 
products, tobacco and currants, which are 
major export items. Cotton and rice are 
cultivated on a small scale. Olive oil pro- 
duction in 1938 from 380,000 acres was 102,- 
805 metric tons. The principal fruits are 
oranges, lemons, figs, mandarins, apples, 
pears, and grapes. There were 8,138,772 
sheep, 4,356,120 goats, and 976,322 cattle 
in 1938. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1938 


Crop Acreage Tons 
Wheat 2,353,910 1,148,707 
Barley 531,050 243,829 
Corn 684,190 288,251 
Tobacco 207,480 60,627 
Vines (for wine) 396,255 424,937 
Vines (for currants) 197,373 187,942 


_ rettes and building materials. 


_ Information Ple: 


Development of large-scale Greek m anv 
facturing is blocked by lack of native e 
and by scarcity of capital. The most valv 
able products in 1939 were textiles, $31 
250,580; chemicals, $25,461,819; and foc 
items, $20,537,407. Among other processe 
or manufactured products are olive 0 
wine, spirits, flour, carpets, leather, 
“a 

Exports in 1939 were valued at $75,700 
000 of which 27.5 percent went to German 
21.6 percent to the United States, 15.7 pe 
cent to Britain and 6.3 percent to Italy. In 
ports were valued at $100,081,000 of whic 
29.9 percent came from Germany, 12 pe 
cent from Britain, 9.4 percent from R 
mania and 1 percent from the Uni 
States. Principal exports were: hortic 
tural products, especially tobacco and ¢ 
rants, 70.8 percent; oils and waxes, esp 
cially olive oil, 9 percent; mineral prod 
4.8 percent; and wine, 3 percent. Chief in 
ports were: agricultural products, especia 
cereals and sugar, metals and manufa 
tures, yarns and textiles, animal and fi 
products, chemical and drug products, 


The large prewar merchant marine cor 
prising 589 steam and motor ships of 1,81 
723 tons and 1710 sailing vessels of 55,4 
tons played a vital part in the nation 
economy. World War II shipping loss 
amounted to 1,178,000 tons; the mercha 
marine on Mar. 31, 1946 totaled 1,700,0 
deadweight tons. In 1938 6,943 steame 
of 2,736,298 tons and 863 sailing vessels 
11,791 tons passed through the four-m 
canal across the Isthmus of Corinth whi 
separates the Peloponnesus from the re 
of Greece. The chief ports are Piraeus 2 
Salonika. The latter has two free zon 
one of which is Yugoslav. 


Railway mileage in 1938 totaled 1,8 
with a traffic of 2,115,314 tons. Highwe 
totaled 5,148 miles. 


Expenditures for the fiscal year 1939 
were 14,653,841,014 drachmai; revenu 
14,014,821,680 drachmai. The total pub 
debt on March 31, 1940 amounted to 5 
746,200,000 drachmai. Lend-lease receiy 
from the United States in World War 
totaled $76,838,000 to Greek forces outs: 
Greece. 


In natural features, central Gree 
Epirus and western Macedonia all 
largely mountainous. The main chain 
the Pindus Mountains rise to 9,000 feet 
places, separating Epirus from the plai 
of Thessaly. Greek Thrace is mostly a lo 
land region separated from European 
key by the lower Maritsa River. Among f 
many Greek islands are the Ionian gra 
off the west coast, 752 square miles. 
area; the Cyclades group, 1,023 squ 
miles; other islands in the eastern Aega 
including Lesbos, Samos and Khios, 1,/ 
square miles; and Crete, the fourth larg 
Mediterranean island, 3,199 square mi’ 
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is mountainous, running 160 miles 
gth with width varying from thirty- 
> to seven miles. . 


The Greek climate is varied but generally 
ilar to that of other Mediterranean 
ntries. The maritime regions have tem- 
ate climate with short winters, and 
€ snow or frost. In the uplands the 
ters are long and severe. Precipitation 
heaviest in the mountains and overall, 
Teece experiences great extremes of heat 
id cold. 


Greek minerals are varied but exploited 
Y moderately. Principal ones are lig- 
ive, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, chro- 
lite, lead, emery, marine salt, and the 
untry’s famous marble. Bauxite output 
A 1939 was 206,026 tons, and the molyb- 
um output in 1938 was 3,439,176 
junds. About a fifth of the country is 
ested, largely with pine, fir and oak. 
in and turpentine are the main forest 
ducts. The principal sea product is 


onges. 
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Guatemala (Republic) 

p 

3 (Republica de Guatemala) 

_ Area: 42,353 square miles. 
“Population (est. 1943): 3,450,372. 
“Density per square mile: 80.9. 
President: Juan José Arévalo. 


Principal cities (census 1940): Guatemala 
sity, 163,826 (capital); Quezaltenango, 33,538 
ee, sugar); Puerto Barrios, 15,784 (chief 

bee port); Zacapa, 14,443 (coffee, live- 
¥ 3 

Monetary unit: Quetzal. 

Racial stock (1940): Indian, 55%; mixed and 
other, 45%. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Once the site of the ancient Mayan 
ivilization, Guatemala was conquered by 
spain in 1524 and for the next 300 years 
vas the major center of Spanish govern- 
ment in Central America. Guatemala was 
me of the founders in 1821 of the Central 
imerican Union and, in 1839, set itself 
ip as a republic. From 1898 to 1920 the dic- 
ator, Estrada Cabrera, ran the country, 
nd from 1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico 
yas the strong man. In July of 1944, the 
lational Assembly elected General Federico 
once president, but he was overthrown in 
Yetober and in December Dr. Juan José 
Tévalo was elected. 


The Constitution provides that a presi- 
ent shall be elected every six years by 
irect popular vote. A seven-member 
‘ouncil of State consists of four presiden- 
lal appointees and three men elected by 
a¢ National Assembly, the unicameral 
gislature whose seventy-nine members 
te popularly elected for four-year terms. 
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Each of the twenty-two regional depart- 
ments is administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the president. The National 
Assembly elects Supreme Court and Re- 
gional Appeals Court judges. In 1944, 
Guatemala had an army of 20,000 and a 
small air force. Guatemalan lend-lease 
military receipts from the United States 
(1941-45) totaled $21,089,000, an amount 
exceeded in Latin America only by Brazil. 


Education, advanced under Ubico, is free 
and compulsory. In 1942, a total of 152,274 
pupils attended 2,784 primary schools. In 
1942, twenty-eight secondary schools had 
enrollment of 5,600. There is a university 
and four normal schools in Guatemala 
City. 

Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 percent of the population that is 
white. More than 55 percent is Indian, and 
the rest is mixed white, Indian and Negro. 
Spanish is the official language, but at least 
eighteen Indian dialects are spoken. The 
Indians, the chief labor supply, are handled 
in feudal fashion by the coffee planters. 


Agriculture engages 90 percent of Guate- 
malans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
cultivated land, and two-thirds of the 
exports, followed by bananas, sugar cane, 
corn, beans, wheat, cotton and tobacco. 
Exports in 1944 came to $23,856,753, while 
imports were $20,702,604, chiefly cotton 
textiles, railway material, motor vehicles, 
flour, gasoline and oil. 


Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The country has 600 miles of public 
railway connecting the coasts, 280 miles of 
private railway, 4,045 miles of highways, 
and in 1943, a total of 2,570 autos. Puerto 
Barrios, on the Atlantic side, is the main 
port of entry, the United Fruit Co, head- 
quarters, and is linked by rail to the capi- 
tal, 


Guatemala is served by several airlines. 
In 1941 there were 3,800 telephones, 22,000 
radios, and 3,765 miles of telegraph lines. 
The nation has six banks including the 
Central Bank of Guatemala, the only bank 
of issue. 


Most of Guatemala is mountainous with 
many volcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, 
13,821 feet high and the loftiest in Central 
America. The northern part is the great 
plain of Peten, largely uncultivated and 
geographically part of the Yucatan penin- 
sula. The narrow Pacific slope, well wat- 
ered and fertile, is the most densely popu- 
lated and the most productive part of 
Guatemala, The climate is hot and humid 
on the coasts with heavy railfall, and tem- 
perate in the highlands. The eastern coast- 
line is 70 miles long; the Pacific 200 miles. 


Guatemala has gold, silver, lead, tin, 
copper, mercury, coal, antimony, salt, 
chromite and sulfur, but it is uncertain 
whether they are in quantity to repay 
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exploitation, The country’s forests, mostly 
in the Peten region, yield chicle for chew- 
ing gum, a small amount of rubber, and 
dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as cedar, 
mahogany and logwood. 
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Haiti (Republic) 
(Republique d'Haiti) 


Area: 10,748 square miles. 

Population (estimate 1943): 3,500,000. 

Density per square mile: 325.7. 

President: Dumarsais Estimé. 

Principal cities (est.): Port-au-Prince, 125,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Gonaives, 20,000 
(farming district); Cap Haitien, 15,000 (sea- 
port); Aux Cayes, 15,000 (seaport, coffee). 

Monetary unit: Gourde. 

Racial stock: Negro, 90%; Mulatto, 10%. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Haiti, the only Negro republic in the 
Western hemisphere, occupies the western 
third of the island of Santo Domingo which 
was discovered by Columbus in 1492. Its 
political past is stormy and, today, it is the 
smallest and most thickly populated of the 
American republics, a nation beset by il- 
literacy, poverty and unemployment. 


After successive Spanish and French 
domination, Haiti became a kingdom in 
1800 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 
leader. In 1822, two years after the kingdom 
fell, Haiti took over all of Santo Domingo 
and carried on until 1844 when the eastern 
two-thirds of the island revolted and 
established the Dominican Republic. To- 
day the island is the only one in the world 
containing two sovereign nations. 


Decades filled with revolution, corrup- 
tion and disease came to a bloody climax 
in 1911-15 when Haiti had seven presidents 
in four years. After the assassination of the 
last one, United States Marines moved in. 
By a 1916 treaty the United States agreed 
to help administer the country until the 
Haitians proved capable of orderly self- 
government, The last Marines left in 1934, 
but a U.S. fiscal expert continued to super- 
vise customs until 1941. On January 11, 
1946, President Elie Lescot was driven from 
the country by revolution, and a three- 
man military junta took over until the 
election of Estimé in August. 


Normally the president is elected for 
seven years by two-thirds vote of the Na- 
tional Assembly. That body consists of a 
387-member Chamber of Deputies, elected 
for four years by popular vote; and a 21- 
member Senate, of which eleven members 
are elected by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and ten are appointed by the president. 
Haiti is divided into five administrative de- 
partments. All judges are named by the 
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president. The Garde d’Haiti, about 4,50 
strong, serves as army and police force. 


Most Haitians are descended from 4 
can slaves. Their illiteracy rate runs fr 
80 to 90 percent. Although 1941 figure 
showed 90,700 enrollment in primary an 
secondary schools, actual attendance 
much less than that. The mulattoes—light 
ened by the blood of the early Frenc 
settlers—dominate the political and socié 
life of the nation. Many of them are Paris 
educated. They own the best lands whi 
the mass of poor peasants struggle o 
small farm plots. While the ruling classe 
speak pure French, most of the peop 
speak the patois of Creole French, an 
many of them still practice the strang 
folk religion of voodoo. 


Haiti is predominantly agricultura 
Coffee, which makes up more than 40 pe 
cent of Haitian exports, is the princip 
crop followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotto: 
bananas and cacao. Manufacturing is a 
most entirely for local consumption, b 
in 1938 there were four sisal factories ¢ 
two sugar refineries. 


Exports for the year ending Septemb 
30, 1945, totaled 85,561,000 gourdes, 78 pe: 
cent to the United States, 14 percent 
Britain. Imports totaled 65,770,000 gourde 
84 percent from the United States, 4 pe: 
cent from Britain. After coffee, exports 
cluded cacao, logwood, cotton, sisal, ra 
sugar, molasses, rice and bananas. 


An energetic aid to Haitian economy h 
been the Societé Haitiano-Americaine ¢ 
Développement Agricole, a corporatic 
founded in 1941 with American capital, 
help promote Haitian industry. Known 
SHADA, for its initials, the corporation w: 
employing nearly 100,000 Haitians in 194 
Development of the rubber industry, usir 
the fluid from the cryptostegia vine, is t 
principal goal and some production has a 
ready resulted, 


In 1943 Haiti had 1,792 miles of improv: 
road, 26,832 miles of unimproved road, ar 
143 miles of railway, of which fifty-fi 
miles were owned by the Haitian Americz 
Sugar Company. Communications faciliti 
include 1,500 miles of telegraph w 
(1936), four radio stations (1938), 2,9 
telephones (1942) and 3,000 radio 
(1941). 


More than 75 percent of Haitian reven% 
is derived from customs paid in Americ 
currency on exports and imports. Reven 
for the 1944-45 fiscal year was 41,890,0) 
gourdes; expenditure, 42,516,000 gourd 
The public debt was 52,936,000 gourdes. | 


Haiti, about the size of Maryland, 
two-thirds mountainous, with the re 
marked by great valleys, extensive platea 
and small plains, The most densely pop 
lated and productive part is the Cul de § 


May-to October rainy season, Min- 
relatively unexploited, include gold, 
copper, iron, antimony, tin, coal, 
a and gypsum. In 1943 a sizeable 
e deposit was found and signed over 


of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae, 
ther commercial woods. 


Honduras (Republic) 
(Republica de Honduras) 


Area: 59,145 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 1,201,310. 
Density per square mile: 20.3. 

sident: Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino. 


cipal cities (census 1945): Tegucigalpa, 
5 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 22,116 (ba- 
, sugar); La Ceiba, 12,185 (seaport, ba- 
as); Tela, 8,969 (seaport, bananas). 
Monetary unit: Lempira. 

ial stock (1940): Mestizo, 
Negro, 2%; White, 2%. 
anguage: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


86%; Indian, 


Yolumbus discovered Honduras in 1502 
id it was a Spanish colony, part of 
uatemala, until 1821, the year of the 
neral Central American revolt against 
in. Honduras declared its independ- 
ice in 1838, and has been troubled by 
volution and war ever since. American 
ines intervened in 1903 and 1923. In 
1, 1932 and 1937, major revolutions were 

shed by force. The Nicaraguan-Hon- 
dures. boundary dispute of 1937 almost 


ised war and in 1945 the country was 
aded from Guatemala by a group of 
nduran exiles, who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the unicam- 
al Congress of Deputies, whose members 
e elected for six years. The president also 
s elected for six years and is not supposed 
to succeed himself, but Congress twice ex- 
ended the term of Dr. Carias who will be 
president until 1949. Honduras is divided 
into seventeen departments and one terri- 
tory, the Bay Islands off the east coast, 
each with a governor appointed by the 
president. The five judges of the Supreme 
Court serve for six years. The Washington 
Convention limits the Honduran army to 
2,500 men. In 1940 it was 2,325 strong with 
active reserves of 2,600. Service is com- 
bulsory. The government has established a 
school of military aviation to train an air 
force that now has twenty-three planes. 


Education is free and supposedly com- 
on, but less than half the children go 


school. The government is trying to re- 
ice illiteracy, estimated at 70 percent. In 


. development. Inland in Haiti are © 


ae had an enroliment of 378 stu 
dents. 
* 


Most of the population is of mixed Span- 
ish-Indian blood but the ruling class is” 
of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except. 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish is © 
the common language. Most of the Negroes” 


are British subjects imported for planta-_ oom 


tion work. 


ac 
Honduran economy depends upon the 


banana, which makes up 50 percent of the ‘ae 
nation’s exports. The biggest banana plan- 


tations are along the northern coast. 
Other crops are corn, coffee, rice, hene- — 
quen, tobacco and coconuts. Honduras _ 
also is an important source of sarsaparilla. 
Cattle raising and dairy farming flourish 
on rich pasture lands. Manufacturing is’ 
small and local. In 1943-44, Honduras ex- 
ported $9,462,532 worth of products, and 

received imports of $12,227,944. Tho 
United States supplied 64 percent of the 
imports, and took 85 percent of the ex-— 
ports which, after bananas, included gold, 
silver, coffee, livestock and coconuts. 


; Honduras’ railroads—900 miles of track 
in 1942—are all owned by fruit companies 


and used to transport bananas. Since the 


country is mountainous and rugged, avi- 
ation has become an important means of 
travel. Despite its small size, the country 
has thirty-eight landing fields. Highway 
Mileage in 1942 was estimated at 780 miles. 
Lake Yojoa and several rivers are navigable 
for small steam vessels. In 1940 Honduras 
had 1,140 miles of telegraph lines and 
1,916 telephones; and in 1941, three broad- 
casting stations and 16,000 radio sets. 


In 1943-44, Honduras showed a budget 
surplus ($181,461) for the first time in sev- 
eral years; the external debt, largely held 
in England, was reduced to $1,761,937 and 
the internal debt to $4,017,192. The Banco 
de Honduras is the chief bank and official 
bank of issue. 


Honduras, in the central part of Central 
America, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast 
line and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Gen- 
erally mountainous, it has fertile plateaus 
and river valleys and narrow coastal plains. 
Of numerous rivers on the east slope, the 
Ulua drains a third of the nation and is 
navigable for most of its course. The cli- 
mate is oppressive in the eastern lowlands, 
pleasant in the interior highlands. 


In 1943 Honduras mined 9,467 oz. of 
gold and 1,146,784 oz. of silver. Copper and 
jron exist in paying quantity but are un- 
developed. The country is noted for rich 
forest resources, particularly the tropical 
hardwoods. In 1944 nearly a million board 
feet of mahogany and 245,324 Ibs. of crude 
rubber were exported. 
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Hungary (Republic) 


Area: 35,911 squore miles (1945). 
Population (est. 1938): 9,106,252. 
Density per square mile: 256.3. 
President: Zoltan Tildy. 

Prime Minister: Ferencz Nagy. 


Principal cities (est. 1943): Budapest, 1,585,- 
678 (capital, Danube port); (census 1939) Sze- 
ed, 141,254 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 128,- 
42 (livestock); Kecskemét, 83,837 (horticul- 
ture); Pécs, 73,887 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Florint, replacing Pengo. 

Racial stock: Magyar, German, Slovak. 

Languages: See Racial stock. 


Religions (1930): Roman Catholic, 64.9%; 
Greek Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangelical, 
20.9%; Augsburg Evangelical, 6.1%; Jewish, 
5.1%; Others, .7%. 


Fascist-minded militarists and greed for 
more territory lined up Hungary with 
Germany and Italy just before World War 
II. The fruits of this alliance and the re- 
sultant defeat of Hungary caused a 
smashed economy, wild inflation, stabilized 
poverty, Russian occupation and a repara- 
tions debt of $300,000,000. In 1946 Hungary 
had a long way to go before an optimist 
could see any hope for even a middling 
prosperity. 

Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In 894 
A. D. it was invaded by the Magyars who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s medieval power came in 1342-82 
under King Louis the Great, of Anjou, 
whose dominions touched the Baltic, Black 
and Mediterranean Seas. When the Turks 
smashed a Hungarian army in 1526, west- 
ern and northern Hungary accepted Haps- 
burg rule to escape Turkish occupation. 
Transylvania became independent under 
Hungarian princes. In 1686 Hungary was 
reunited under Leopold I, of Austria. After 
the 1848 revolt against Hapsburg rule led 
by Louis Kossuth was put down, the dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary was set up 
in 1867. 


With Germany, the dual monarchy was 
beaten in World War I and from then on 
Hungary underwent hard times. There was 
a short-lived Socialist Republic in 1918. 
The chaotic Communist rule of 1919 under 
Bela Kun ended with the Rumanians oc- 
cupying Budapest on Aug. 3, 1919. When 
the Rumanians left, Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy entered the capital with a national 
army. The Treaty of Trianon of June 4, 
1920, cost Hungary 75 percent of its land 
and 60 percent of its population. Mean- 
while, the National Assembly restored the 
legal continuity of the old monarchy and 
on March 1, 1920, Admiral Horthy was 
elected regent. 


Former King Karl made two unsuccess- 
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ful efforts to return to the throne in 19 
From 1920 Hungary was, in effect, rule 

its great land owners, but the turn can 
in 1932 with the accession as premier o 
General Julius Gombos, a pro-Fasc’ 
Under Gombos and his successors, Dar: y 
in 1936 and Imredy in 1938, cooperatic 
with Italy and Germany was Hungary’ 
guiding principle. Hungary joined the Anti 
Comintern Pact of Feb. 24, 1939, an 
signed the Three Power Pact among Ge 
many, Italy and Japan on Noy. 20, 1940 
As inducement and reward for these ac 
tions, Hungary got part of Slovakia and al 
of Ruthenia from Czechoslovakia in 193 
and 1939, and northern Transylvania fron 
Rumania in 1940. 


Following the German attack on Russ 
Hungary also declared war on June 2 
1941, but the war was not popular ani 
Hungarian troops were almost entirel 
withdrawn from the eastern front by May 
1943. On March 19, 1944, the governmen, 
of premier Nicholas von Kallay was over 
thrown, German troops occupied the coun 
try and a pro-German Quisling govern 
ment was formed under M. Sztojay. 
Russian troops advanced through Transyl 
vania, Admiral Horthy appealed for 
armistice, but he was overthrown on Oct 
16 and a puppet government was set ui’ 
by the Germans with Ferenc SzAélasi 
acting regent and prime minister. Thi 
regime soon fled to the Austrian frontier 
On Dec, 23 there was formed in Sovie 
occupied Hungary a provisional nationa 
assembly which set up a provisional goy 
ernment headed by Col. Gen. Bela Miklos 
former commander of the Hungarian Firs 
Army. On Jan. 20, 1945, this governmen 
signed an armistice in Moscow unde 
which all territory acquired both befor 
and during the war was renounced, Hun 
gary also agreed to pay reparation 
amounting to $300,000,000 of which two 
thirds was to go to the Soviet Union anc 
one-third to Czechoslovakia and Yugo 
slavia, In the national elections held Nov 
4, 1945, the conservative Small Landholder, 
party won a sweeping victory and Zoltar 
Tildy, its leader, became premier. 


On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembl 
approved a constitutional law abolishin: 
the monarchy and establishing a republic 
Up to that time, Admiral Horthy had beer 
regent to a non-existent king. The premier 
Zoltan Tildy, was immediately electec 
president and Ferencz Nagy replaced hin 
as premier. The Assembly, which had beer 
elected on Noy. 4, 1945, and assigned ti 
draw up a new constitution, had this make 
up in seats: Small Landholders, 246; Socia 
Democrats, 71; Communists, 67; Peasants 
22, The Democratic, Citizens and Radica 
parties were unable to win any seats. 

Pending the signing of the final peac 
treaty, Hungary is supervised by an Alliec 
Control Commission composed of Soviet 
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h and U. S. military representatives. 
ie Soviet chairman of the commission is 
e commander of the Soviet occupation 
s in Hungary. U. S. and British par- 


I 1938 Hungary repudiated the military 
estrictions of the Treaty of Trianon and 
‘eintroduced compulsory military service 
all citizens between 18 and 60. The 
al training period was two years with 
army and three years with the air 
e. In May 1940 there were 200,000 active 
froops and 700,000 reserves. The air force 
| 1940 had an active strength of 6,000. 
‘he army, which is being reorganized and 
s-equipped along Soviet lines, was un- 
cially estimated at 30,000 in July 1946. 
viet occupation troops were estimated 
number 260,000 at the same time. 
‘Education is compulsory for children 
etween 6 and 12 and for three more years 
hey attend continuation schools or 
courses, many of them specialized agricul- 
tural schools. Besides these continuation 
schools and a relatively large number of 
cial schools, Hungary in 1939 had 8,103 
ementary schools, with 1,104,916 pupils. 

m the cities there were 418 primary schools 

ith 105,466 pupils. High schools of differ- 

t kinds numbered 263, with 79,435 stu- 
lents. There were three universities: 
Budapest, Pécs and Debrecen. Budapest 
Had an enrollment of 3,917. 

“The average annual birth rate (1936-38) 
was 20.0 and the average annual death rate 
Was 14.3. Under laws passed in 1927-28 
Optional social insurance was placed under 

e control of the national social insurance 
institute which offered medical, hospital, 
old age and disability insurance. Insurance 
for farmers was obligatory. The Land Re- 
form Act issued in March 1945 provided 

for the confiscation of all estates over 1500 
acres. The affected land, about 9,000,000 
acres, was to be divided among about 
500,000 families. 

‘Agriculture is the basis for Hungarian 
life, engaging more than half of the popu- 
lation. Of the total area 63.6 percent can be 
cultivated and 17.9 percent is meadowland 
and rough pasture. Cereals grown in the 
fertile plains of the Danubian basin are the 
¢hief crops. The cultivation of vines, fruit 
and garden produce is important; the fa- 
mous Tokay wine is produced on the 
southern slopes of the Hedyalja in the 
northeast. Wine production in 1938-39 
Came to 96,145,590 gallons. 

_ Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of farming. Hungarians have 
a great love for horses, and their excellent 
breeds were exported in large numbers be- 
fore World War II. Livestock in 1939 in- 
cluded 989,450 horses, 2,605,490 cattle (re- 
duced by 57 percent in 1945), 1,750,221 
Sheep and 4,648,463 swine. 
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The dominant industries are all based 


on agriculture with flour milling in first — 


place followed by sugar refining, brewing 
and canning. The second group of indus- 
tries make hardware and machinery. Pig 
iron production in 1938 was 334,880 metric 
tons; steel, 647,508 metric tons. Most of 
the machine work is in Budapest and 
Gyor. Cotton leads the textile industry, 
especially in Budapest, which is also a 
center of woolen manufacturers. Hemp and 
flax weaving are important. Other forms of 
industry include lime burning, brick mak- 
ing, glass working in the northern high- 
lands, cement manufacture and the re- 
fining of oil at Budapest. In 1939 there 
were 4,322 manufacturing establishments 
with 414,815 workers and an output valued 
at $694,064,716. Food products were most 
valuable at $151,257,621, followed by tex- 
tiles, $110,842,238; metal, $104,070,654; 
machinery, $70,170,797; and chemicals and 
drugs, $42,504,035. 

In 1938 exports amounted to $103,050,000, 
of which 45.7 percent went to Germany, 
8.5 percent to Italy, 8.1 percent to Britain, 
4.1 percent to Czechoslovakia and 4 per- 
cent to Rumania. Imports in 1938 totaled 
$81,000,000, of which 41.6 percent came 
from Germany, 9.8 percent from Rumania, 
6.6 percent from Czechoslovakia, 6.3 per- 
cent from Britain and 6.3 percent from 
Italy. Principal exports in 1938 were wheat 
13.1 percent (481,000 tons), livestock 12.3 
percent, poultry 5.1 percent, electrical ma- 
chinery 4.9 percent and iron (semi-manu- 
factured) 3.4 percent. The chief imports in 
19388 were wood and wood products 10.7 
percent, raw metals 5.6 percent, raw, cot- 
ton 5.5 percent, paper 5.2 percent, and 
machinery and apparatus 5.1 percent. 


The focal point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River. Navi- 
gable for 423 miles in Hungary, it carried 
3,081,246 tons of freight in 1938. Hungary’s 
central position makes it the center of an 
important transit trade; its prewar river 
fleet was the largest on the Danube. Rail- 
road mileage in 1938 totaled 5,381, about 
75 percent state-owned; the system carried 
29,213,007 tons of freight. Highway mileage 
totaled 22,165, of which 16,785 was im- 
proved. Transportation facilities suffered 
heavy damage in the last part of the war. 
Telephones in 1943 totaled 244,934, 

Expenditures in 1944 were estimated at 
6,147,100,000 pengés and revenues at 5,866,- 
700,000 pengés. The last prewar budget, in 
1939, balanced at $256,821,913. The national 
debt on Mar, 31, 1943 totaled 4,869,000,000 
pengés. The central bank of issue is the 
National Bank of Hungary. 

Most of Hungary is a fertile, rolling plain 
lying east of the Danube, and drained by 
the Danube and the Tisza Rivers. In the 
extreme northwest is the Little Hungarian 
Plain. In that area is Balaton, 250 square 
miles, the largest lake of western and 
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central Europe, and to the west of it lies 
the Bakony Forest, part of an upland ex- 
tension of the Alps, called the Hungarian 
Mittelberge. Entering Hungary in the 
northwest, the Danube forms part of the 
boundary with Czechoslovakia before turn- 
ing south through the central plain. The 
Tisza, rising in the Carpathians, flowing 
south through eastern Hungary parallel to 
the Danube, is normally navigable up to 
Szolnok in east central Hungary. It joins 
the Danube in Yugoslavia. 


Hungary’s mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48 degrees in the north to 
52 degrees in the south. Precipitation 
varies from 30 to 35 inches in the Bakony 
Forest to less than 15 inches in the east. 
High summer temperatures and a long 
autumn favor agriculture. 


While Hungary is mineral-poor overall, 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 percent of the world’s 


‘ reserve. Production in 1944 was estimated 


at 800,000 metric tons. The coal output is 
of low quality and insufficient to meet 
domestic needs. Output in 1938 was 1,148,- 
597 tons. Lignite production in 1938 was 
9,171,186 tons. Other minerals and their 
1938 production figures include iron ore, 
407,779 tons; manganese, 24,494 tons; and 
gold, 5,655 ounces. Estimated 1944 oil out- 
put was 9,900,000 barrels. 


About 11 percent of Hungary is forested 
but the products are of little importance. 
Wood and wood products rank first among 
the nation’s imports. Valuable fisheries are 
in Lake Balaton and the Danube and Tisza 
Rivers. 


Iceland (Republic) 
(Island) 


Area: 39,709 square miles. 

Population: 121,472. 

Density per square mile: 3.1. 

President: Sveinn Bjérnsson. 

Prime Minister: Olafur Thors. 

Principal city (census 1940): Reykjavik, 38,- 
219 (capital and only large town). 

Monetary unit: Krona. 

Racial stock: Almost entirely Icelandic. 

Language: Icelandic. 

Religion: Lutheran Christian. 


Iceland, in the North Atlantic on the 
rim of the Arctic Circle, didn’t fight in 
World War II, but still it won and lost in 
the conflict. It won its complete inde- 
pendence from Denmark but lost its placid 
isolation when the United States and 
Great Britain moved in to prevent German 
Seizure, and to establish air and naval 
bases. With that, a new era dawned for 
Iceland. Because of its strategic position 
on a great circle air route, about halfway 
between New York and Moscow, the coun- 
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try today is inevitably coveted by 
powers as an airfield site. U. S. and Rus 
jockeying for Icelandic favor is pa 
ticularly apparent. j 


A bleak volcanic island about the siz 
of Kentucky, Iceland was first settled ir 
874, mainly by Norse and Irish, with som 
English and Scotch. A constitution drawi 
in 930 created a form of democracy anc 
provided an Althing, or General Assembly 
Today the Icelandic Althing is the oldes 
legislative body in the world. In 1262-64 
Iceland came under Danish rule. Througk 
five centuries of intermittent plague 
earthquake, famine and volcanic eruption 
the stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 
they obtained their own constitution. Ir 
1918 Denmark tecognized Iceland as” 
Separate state with unlimited sovereignty 
but still nominally under the Danish king 
On June 17, 1944, after a popular referen 
dum, the Althing proclaimed Iceland 
completely independent republic. 4 

The British occupied Iceland in 1940 
immediately after the German invasion o 
Denmark. In 1942 the United States too 
over the burden of protection. Iceland re 
fused to abandon neutrality in World Wa 
II, which cost it charter membership ir 
the United Nations, but it was a co-oper 
ative neutral to the allies throughout 
Since the war ended, the country has beer 
apathetic toward foreign bids for air ba 
and other rights. 

Constitutionally, the president is elected 
for four years by popular vote, but Presi 
dent Bjérnsson was designated in 194 
by acclamation of the Althing. Executivi 
power resides in a Prime Minister, presentl 
assisted by a coalition cabinet of two Con 
servatives, two Social-Democrats and twe 
Communists. The Althing is composed o 
two 26-member houses, each with equa 
constitutional power. The country is di 
vided into sixteen districts, administerec 
by district magistrates, and eight town 
separately administered by town magis 
trates, The judicial system is comprised o: 
lower courts presided over by the magis 
trates, from whom there is appeal to thi 
3-judge Supreme Court in Reykjaviky 
Juries are never used in the trial of crimi 
nal cases. Iceland has no army, no navw 
and no fortifications. 


Illiteracy is unknown in Iceland, Educa# 
tion is compulsory from seven to fourteen 
and mobile schools are sent traveling 
through the sparsely settled areas. Wher 
the University of Iceland, established in} 
1911, needed new buildings in 1935, thd 
government licensed it to conduct a nat 
tional lottery to raise the funds. The hight 
number of scholarships and the low tuis 
tion makes higher education virtually fre 
to any qualified applicant. 


Iceland publishes more books, news 


papers and magazines per capita than any 
country in the world. Its language, Ice: 


4 


complete religious 
ocial insurance set 
5 provides for accident, sickness 
age benefits. 


gut six-sevenths of Iceland area is 
ctive, and only one-fourth of 1 
t is under cultivation. With about 
cent of the population engaged in 
ng, sheep raising is the most im- 
mnt branch of this industry. Hay, 
foes and turnips are the principal 
ac 
bout one-fifth of the people are engaged 
1 fishing, and fish and fish products make 

the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The an- 
al catch averages about 350,000 tons, 
ind the total value of the industry was 
stimated in 1941 at 94,500,000 kronur. 
normal years many British, German, 
rench and Norwegian fishing craft visit 
eland’s fisheries which lead the world in 
9d, and are important for herring, plaice 
halibut. In 1938 Iceland produced 
2,700,000 gallons of cod and shark-liver oil. 


In 1944 Iceland’s exports totaled 254,- 
000,000, and the nation had a favorable 
ade balance of almost 13,000,000 kronur. 
reat Britain, Canada and the United 
ates take most of the exports, although 
ermany and Scandinavia were important 
astomers before World War II. Along with 
, some mutton, hides, skins and wool 
exported. 


Iceland has no railways. Before the war 
it had 2,758 miles of highways, of which 
1,748 were improved, but military occupa-~ 
tion brought new construction, much of 
- still unrevealed. In rural districts, most 
msportation is by horse-drawn cart. In 
43 the merchant marine totaled 443 ves- 
sels of 39,315 gross tons. In the same year 
_ the public debt was 65,746,000 kronur, Ex- 

penditures in 1945 were estimated at 100,- 
211,675 kronur, against revenue of 108,- 
177,878 kronur. 


Iceland, with maximum dimensions of 
98 by 194 miles, is mostly tableland, 
hhigh, rugged, barren and composed of vol- 
‘eanic rock, It is one of the world’s most 
volcanic regions. Mt. Hekla (5,108 ft.), near 
the southern coast, is the most notable of 
its 107 known volcanoes, many of which 
are still active and causing frequent earth- 
quakes. Small fresh water lakes are found 
throughout the island and there are many 
natural oddities including hot springs, 
eysers, sulphur beds, canyons, waterfalls 
nd swift rivers. More than 13 percent of 
the area is covered by snowfields and 
‘ people live in the 
the island comprised of fertile 


« 


coastlands. 
dented, 3,730-mile coast line belongs to a 


thurch is state- _ owe 


and by § we” mis £0 se be 
_ The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland's c! 
mate to make it much like that of south 
Canada, though with longer winters ar 
shorter summers. Vegetation is of 
Arctic type, mostly stunted. Except 
peat and fisheries, Iceland has no natural 
resources. ih 


Indo-Chinese Union 


Area: 286,119 square miles. 
Population (est. 1940): 23,700,000. 
Density per square mile: 82.8. 4 


- Governor General: Admiral Thierry d'Argen 
ieu. ee 


Principal cities (census 1936): Hanoi, 149,000 3 
(capital); Cholon, 145,000 (commercial center); 
Saigon, 111,000 (chief port; rice); Pnom Penh, — 


103,000 (capital, Cambodia). 
Monetary unit: Piaster. 


Racial stock (1936): Native, 97.9%; Chinese, _ 


1.4%; European, .2%. 
Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, French. 
Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


The Indo-Chinese Union, at the south- 


east corner of Asia, first met the West in ~~ 


the 16th century when Portuguese traders 
and missionaries arrived. In the 19th cen- 
tury France received preferential treatment. 
for helping the emperor of Annam recover 
his throne. Over the last half of the 19th — 
century, through a series of arrangements, 


France gradually extended influence over’ 


the whole area as it exists today. 

After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized Japanese troops to enter and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March of 1945, the Japanese 


seized control of the whole country, An-— 


nam, Cambodia and Luang Prabang de- . 
clared their independence. After the Japa- 
nese surrender, British and Chinese troops 
occupied Indo-China in the face of a 
growing native nationalist movement, and 
restored conditions for the French authori- 
ties who took over on Jan. 1, 1946. 

Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cam- 
bodia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan. These had various de- 
grees of native rule but the real adminis- 
trator of each unit was the French chief 
resident. 

Early in 1945, France announced inten- 
tion to organize the area into five states 
constituting a federal union, with the 
components enjoying limited self-govern- 
ment under a French governor general. 
Under this plan, Cambodia received in- 
ternal autonomy on Jan. 4, 1946. The Re- 
public of Viet Nam—made of Annam, 
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Tongking and Cochin China—was recog- 
nized as a free state on March 7, 1946. 


In 1939 there were thirty-nine elemen- 
tary and three high schools for French 
children with attendance of over 8,000. For 
natives there were 7,141 primary schools 
with 519,000 pupils, nineteen middle 
schools with 5,640 pupils, and four high 
schools with 550 pupils. Attendance at the 
five professional schools and the University 
of Hanoi was mostly native. 


The Annamese, strongly influenced by 


contact with China, make up 80 percent of 
the union’s population. Next in importance 


_ are the Cambodians, about 3,000,000 strong. 


There are several other racial groups, some 
very primitive. The Chinese, concentrated 
in the cities, are the merchant class and 
Own 90 percent of the rice mills. Most of 
the population live on the plains near the 
sea. 

Rice grows on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is the leading export and 
‘chief source of wealth. Production, cen- 
tered in Cochin China, averages up to 
4,500,000 tons. Exports in 1940 were 1,- 
767,000 tons. 

The other important export crops are 
corn and rubber. Other crops include 
Sugar, copper, cotton, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
groundnuts, sweet potatoes and beans. The 
livestock industry is of importance in Laos, 
Annam and Cambodia. Livestock (1936) 
included 1,875,200 water buffaloes, 3,- 
514,200 swine, 2,314,085 cattle, 79,240 
horses, and mules and 300 elephants. 


The Union is largely an exporter of raw 
materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
port. Most important are the rice and saw 
mills. There are also cotton and silk tex- 
tile factories, sugar refineries, match and 
paper factories. 


Exports in 1939 totaled $87,742,000. Im- 
ports were $60,097,000. Chief exports were 
rice, rubber, corn, coal, hides and skins, 
and tin. Imports included mineral manu- 
factures, corn, petroleum products, silk 
cloth, cotton, and wool. 


The principal ports are Saigon, the 
largest, and Tourane and Haiphong. Indo- 
China has several thousand miles of Wwater-~ 
ways, including the Mekong which is 
navigable for two-thirds of its course. In 
19389 there were 2,093 miles of railways, 
75 percent state-owned. An excellent high- 
Way system includes 5,563 miles of im- 
proved road, and 11,477 miles of local road. 


Extending about a thousand miles from 
north to south, Indo-China has two great 
delta regions—the Mekong in the south 
and the Song-koi in the north. These are 
Separated by the Annam Mountains, and to 
the west of them are the mountainous con- 
tinental regions of Laos. The climate is 
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monsoonal with nearly all of the v 
heavy rainfall received between May > 
October. Laos, in the interior, is cooler 
and drier than most of Indo-China, o 


Mining is most developed in the north. 
Output in 1940 in metric tons included: 
coal, 2,100,000; tin, 1,560; tungsten, 360; 
and zinc, 6,800. Iron ore, gold, phosphate 
manganese, bauxite and lead are mined. — 


Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo 
China. The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests, from which logs 
floated down the Mekong to Saigon. Indo- 
China’s fishing industry provides a majo 
staple food to go with rice. 
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Iran (Kingdom) 


Area: 634,413 square’ miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 17,000,000. 

Density per square mile: 26.7. 

Ruler: Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. 

Premier: Ahmad Ghavam. 

Principal cities (est. 1944): Teheran, 800,000 
tacaena (census 1940) Tabriz, 213,542 ica 
tal, Azerbaijan), Isfahan, 204,598 (cotton - 


bacco); Meshed, 176,471 (Moslem shrine); 
Shiraz, 129,000 (wine, sugar beets). 


Monetary unit: Rial. 

Racial stock: Iranian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani. 
Languages: See Racial stock. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; Mos- 


lem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian, Jewish, 
Nestorian, Parsi. 


Oil-rich Iran, one-fifth the size of the 
United States, was formerly called Persia, 
and has been a bone of contention among & 
competing big powers for many centuries. 
It has a key location blocking the lower 
land gate to Asia, and also blocking long- § 
held Russian aspirations for a Wwarm-water 
port with access to the Indian Ocean. In 
modern times, Iran has drawn greedy big 
power interest for its rich oil deposits. 
A backward country by western standards, § 
Iran achieved great publicity in 1946 when & 
its complaint to the United Nations over 9 
the prolonged stay of Russian troops in 
northern Iran, became the first big con- | 
troversial case for the Security Council. 


Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia 
became a great empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the 
Nile at its zenith in 525 B. c. It fell to 
Alexander in 330 B. C., to the Selucidae in 
312 B. C., and to the Parthians in 130 
B. C. A native Persian regime arose about 
226 A. D., was weakened fighting the Turks, 
and fell to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th 
century the Mongols took their turn rul- 
ing Persia, and in the early 18th century, 
the Turks and Russians occupied it. In 
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ern times, Russia, Turkey, Britain 
d France all took keen competitive in- 
rest in the country. 

A Angilo-Russian convention of 1907 
vided Iran into two spheres of influence, 
d these two powers occupied the country 
ing World War I, in which it was a 
utral. British attempts to impose a pro- 
torate over all of Iran were rejected in 
19. On Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Khan 
hlavi seized the government and was 


ently he did much to modernize the 
try and abolish all extraterritorial 
hts held by foreign powers. 


~Increased pro-Axis activity led to Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, of 
(941, after deposition of the shah in favor 
of his son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 


_ In November of 1945 a Russian-inspired 
autonomist movement won control of 
Azerbaijan, Iran’s northwest province, and 
to protect this coup, the Russians kept 
their troops in that area past the treaty 
svacuation date of March 2, 1946. It was 
over this that the Iranians protested to 
the United Nations. Finally, the Russians 
: rcce out their troops on May 6 but not 
before they had forced Iran to grant them 
0il concessions in the north, 


Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, the 
Tuler, was born Oct. 16, 1919, and married, 
March 15, 1939, Princess Fawzieh, eldest 
sister of King Farouk of Egypt. Offspring: 
one daughter. 

_ Tran is a constitutional monarchy and 

‘the shah has the usual powers of the head 
Of a parliamentary state. Executive power 
is exercised by cabinet headed by the prime 
Minister, appointed by the shah and re- 
sponsible to the Majlis (parliament). The 
country is divided into 10 ustans headed 
by governors-general appointed by the na- 
tional government. 


Military service is compulsory; the initial 
training period is 2 years. The army was 
modernized and reorganized by Riza Shah 
‘Pahlavi. In 1940 it consisted of about 400,- 
000 men. The air force has several hundred 
planes, and the navy, several small craft 
4in the Persian Gulf. Some of the ships 
were sunk during the invasion of Southern 
Tran by British troops in 1941. There is 
also an American-trained gendarmery of 
about 10,000. 

Education has made good progress in the 
last twenty years, supplanting the old and 
essentially religious system. In 1938 there 
were 18,381 schools with attendance of 
457,236. A university was opened at Teheran 
in 1934. The illiteracy rate is still high, 
though decreasing. 

Most of the population is Moslem of the 
Shiah sect. The Kurds, in the west central 
Tegion, are of the Sunni sect. 

Tran is predominantly agricultural. 
Large estates are numerous and irrigation 
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is common, especially on the central pla- 
teau. The principal crops are wheat (esti- 
mated production 1943: 1,267,645 tons) and 
barley (582,014 tons). Rice production, 
confined largely to the Caspian provinces, 
was estimated at 340,718 tons in 1948. 
Other important crops include fruit, 
especially grapes, dates and apricots; to- 
bacco, cotton, sesame, sugar beets and 
corn. There are extensive grazing lands, 
Live stock estimates in 1938 included 13,- 
711,160 ‘sheep, 6,939,395 goats, 2,914,150 
cattle, 1,458,490 mules and asses and 305,- 
830 horses. Wool production in 1943 was 
estimated at 13,200 tons. 


While Iran must still import many man- 
ufactured necessities, several new factories 
were established by the government after 
1925. These included 7 sugar beet plants 
(1945 output: 28,600 tons), rice mills, oil 
mills, several textile factories (in addition 
to 28 private ones), a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and 
small arms factory. The Chalus silk mill 
has 370 looms producing about 1,000,000 
yards a year. Both sugar and tobacco are 
government monopolies. The manufactur- 
ing of carpets for which Iran is famous 
is the most valuable industry (exports 
1942: 2,657 tons). 

Exports in 1943-44 totaled $135,818,800, 
and imports, $69,140,200. Principal exports 
(excluding petroleum ~ which normally 
constitutes about 75 percent of the total) 
are cotton, wool, gum tragacanth, opium, 
rice, almonds and sheep casings. Leading 
imports are cotton piece goods, tea, sugar, 
silk tissues and drugs and chemicals. 


In 1938 there were 17,000 miles of motor- 
able roads and during World War II Allied 
engineer troops improved several hundred 
miles, Railway mileage totals about 1,072 
miles. The principal line (870 miles) con- 
nects Bandar Shapur on the Persian Gulf 
with Bandar Shah on the Caspian. Over 5 
million tons of supplies were sent to Rus- 
sia by the trans-Iranian route during 
World War II. Navigable waterways include 
Lake Urmia and the Karun River. British 
Overseas Airways and Iranian State Air- 
lines provide air service. 

The ordinary budget (1944-45) balanced 
at $13,900,000. The public debt (1944) 
was $76,925,000. Incomes from various 
monopolies and oil royalties are important 
sources of revenue. 

Iran is, in general, a plateau averaging 
4,000 feet of elevation. In addition, there 
are maritime lowlands along the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sea, and the Elzburg 
Mountains in the north rising to 18,500 
feet at Mt. Demavend. From northwest to 
southeast, the country is crossed by a 
desert 800 miles long and from 100 to 200 
miles wide. Iran’s only navigable river is 
the Karun in the southwest. The central 
plateau is hot in summer, very cold in 
winter, but the Caspian area has a sub- 


tropical climate. Rainfall is light every- 
where except in the Elburz Mountains. 


Considerable mineral wealth exists but 
oil is the only one exploited commercially. 
The principal field, near Shustar in the 
southwest, is worked by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company whose concession began in 
1901, runs to 1993. Royalties are paid to 
Iran on a tonnage basis. Production in 1944 
was estimated at 102,000,000 barrels, about 
4 percent of the world total. A Russo- 
Iranian Oil Company, formed in April of 
1946, has rights to explore for oil in the 
Caspian area. 


Other minerals known to exist in Iran 
are coal, cobalt, copper, iron ore, lead, 
manganese, marble, nickel, gold, silver, tin 
and mercury. 


The main forest belt on the northern 
Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gum tragacanth, a lead- 
ing export, is the most valuable forest 
product. Valuable fisheries are worked both 
on the Persian Gulf and the Caspian. Ex- 
ports in 1936 included caviar worth $336,- 
717, and dried fish worth $474,332. 


Iraq (Kingdom) 


Area: 116,600 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 4,500,000. 
Density per square mile: 38.5. 

Ruler: King Faisal Il. 

Regent: Crown Prince Abdul-Ilah. 

Prime Minister: Seyyid Arshad el Umari. 


Principal cities (est.): Baghdad, 400,000 
(capital); Mosul, 260,000 (farming; oil); Basra, 
pecis0e (chief port); Karbala, 65,000 (Shiah 
shrine). 


Monetary unit: Dinar. 


Racial stock (est.): Arab, 75%; Kurdish, 15%; 
Iranian, 3.75%; Others, 6.25%. 


Language: Arabic. 


Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%; Moslem 
(Sunni), 35%, Christian, 2.8%; Jewish, 2.5%, 


HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, 
desert and fertile river valley, just west of 
Iran, just south of Turkey, is less than 
half the size of Texas. From earliest times 
it has been known as Mesopotamia—the 
land between the rivers—for it embraces a 
large part of the alluvial plains of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 


A settled civilization existed in Iraq in 
4000 B. C. In 2100 B. C. it was the center 
of the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires. It was conquered by Cyrus the 
Great of Persia in 538 B. C., and by Alexan- 
der in 331 B. C. After an Arab conquest in 
637 A. D., Baghdad was made the capital, 
the seat of the ruling caliphate. The 
country was cruelly pillaged by the Mon- 
gols in 1258 and during the 16th and 18th 
centuries was the object of repeated 
Turkish-Persian competition. 
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Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed | 
Iraq in 1638 was replaced by direct Turkisk 
rule in 1831. In World War I an Angl 
Indian force occupied most of the country 
and Britain was given a mandate over Irac 
on April 25, 1920. The British recognized i 
as a kingdom in 1922 and abolished the 
mandate in 1930 when Iraq was admittec 
to the League of Nations. In World War IT 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 Brit. 
ish troops were employed to put down 2 
pro-Axis revolt led by Rashid Ali. Iraq 
became a charter member of the Arak 
League in March of 1945. 
GOVERNMENT. King Faisal II, born on 
May 2, 1935, succeeded his father, Ghazi 
who was killed in an accident on April 4 
1939. The king’s uncle, Emir Abdul-Ilah 
is regent. 

Under the 1925 constitution, Iraq is a 
hereditary monarchy with a two-house 
parliament. The twenty-member senate FS 
named by the king for eight years; the 
115-member chamber of deputies is elected 
for four years. Executive power is vested in’ 
a council of ministers, headed by the 
prime minister whom the king appoints 
A British adviser is stationed in each of 
the fourteen provinces. 

Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 14% to 2 years 
Army and air force strength in 1938 was) 
28,000. Both were trained and re-equipped 
by the British in World War II. The 
British-trained police force numbers abou 
17,450. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 


right to keep troops in Iraq under certai 
conditions. 


933 students, and 22 secondary schools with® 


products are barley (1941: 1,047,000 tons), 
wheat (1941: 507,000 tons), rice, sorghum, 
maize, and millet. Many fruits and someft 
tobacco and cotton are grown. Grazing is) 
the principal occupation of the many no-} 
madic and seminomadic tribes. Livestock | 
estimates in 1943 included 475,000 cattle | 
(including buffaloes), 6,000,000 sheep, 1,- 
065,000 goats, and in 1939, 100,000 camels, 
Wool output averages 6,000 tons annually. 


Industry is still embryonic. Of the 100 
manufacturing firms the most important | 
are those making brick and tile, woolen 
textiles, and cigarettes. There also are dis- ’ 
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0,000 cigarettes in 1941, 
j excluding oil, amounted 
}. Imports were. $58,480,321. 
‘ports are dates, barley, wool, 
skins, and cotton; imports: cot- 
YTayon, and wool piece goods, tea, 
clothing, and iron and steel. 


only port for Seagoing vessels is 
located on the Shatt al-Arab near 
ad of the Persian Gulf. River vessels 


RAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
has arid desertland west of the 
trates, a broad central valley between 
phrates and Tigris, and mountains 
northeast that rise to over 12,000 
e fertile lower valley is formed by 
delta of the two rivers which join 
ut 120 miles from the head of the 
lan Gulf. The coast line on the gulf is 
7 twenty-six miles long. 
Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to great 
emes—long hot summers and _ short 
d winters. The area on the Persian Gulf 
of the hottest places in the world. 
infall is light, ranging from about 15 
ches in the north to almost none on the 
% Sand and dust storms are frequent. 


Jit production centers at the Baba 
igur fields near Kirkuk, operated on 
of an international group by the 
UL hh-managed Iraq Petroleum Company. 
> 1944 output was 3,897,567 long tons, 
ed to Haifa in Palestine and Tripoli in 
» Lebanon. The other field is operated 
the Kanaquin Oil Company, a subsidiary 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and, 
uces only for local consumption— 
05 long tons in 1944. 


7 Italy (Republic) 
. (Repubblica d'Italia) 


rea: 119,733 square miles (July 1946). 
pulation (est. 1943): 45,681,000. 

nsity per square mile: 381.5. 

esident: Enrico de Nicola (provisional). 
ier: Alcide de Gasperi. 


1) 
S pro-- 


og Jaw Kl rincipal c t bs 5 R 
ee (capital); Milan, 921,515 (leading 


ties (census 193: 


financi: 

_ industrial center); Naples, 739,349 (seapor 

Turin, 608,211 (Fiat auto works); Genoa, 51 

313 (chief seaport); 
seaport). — 


Monetary unit: Lira. 
Racial stock: Predominantly Italian. 


Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; 
(Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), .4%. 


Palermo, 339,497 (Sicilig 


As late.as 1934, Italy under the late in- 
famous Benito Mussolini wavered on join- 
ing forces with Hitler, but then the fol- 
lowing year it took the plunge that ended 
being ac- 
cepted as Germany’s equal, Italy became a 
bullied satellite. Instead of tasting victory 
in World War II, Italian troops and war- 
ships were routed again and again. Instead 
of winning territorial spoils, Italy lost its 
empire and finally was invaded and bombed 
and devastated. In all this chaos Mussolini 
was killed, the monarchy was dissolved, and 
an Italian republic was born. It was a shaky 
republic and, like much of Europe in the 
war’s wake, was torn between forces of 


on the road to ruin. Instead of 


right and left. 


Italy, about the size of New Mexico but 
long and narrow in shape, did not exist as 
a unified country until 1870. Until 476 
A. D., when the German General Odoacer 


became head of the Roman Empire in the 
west, the history of Italy is largely the his- 
tory of Rome. From 800 A. D. on for several 
centuries, the Holy Roman Emperors, the 
Popes, Normans, Lombards, Saracens and 
Greeks all vied and contested for control 
over various segments of the Italian penin- 
sula. Numerous city states, such as Venice 
and Genoa, and many small principalities 
flourished in the late Middle Ages in a time 
of conspiracy and plot as one after another 
strove for domination of Italian land. 


After the War of the Spanish Succession 
in 1713, Milan, Naples and Sardinia were 
handed over to Austria but the increasing 
Hapsburg influence on the peninsula was 
interrupted for a short time after 1800 
when Italy was unified by Napoleon who 
crowned himself King of Italy on May 26, 
1805. After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
Austria was the dominant power in Italy. 


MAZZINI. The movement for national 
unity began in the rebellions staged in the 
middle of the 19th century by the “Young 
Italy” group headed by Giuseppe Mazzini. 
In 1858 Count Cavour, prime minister of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, se- 
cured the aid of Napoleon III of France. 
After French and Sardinian forces had de- 
feated the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy 
was annexed to Sardinia, and by the time 
the first Italian parliament opened at 
Turin in February 1861, all Italy was rep- 
resented except Venetia, held by Austria, 
and Rome which was the territory of the 
Pope. On February 18, 1861, Victor Emman- 
uel was proclaimed King of Italy. In 1866 
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Italy sided with Prussia against Austria and 


received Venetia; Rome was seized in 1870. 
Umberto I succeeded to the throne upon 


the death of his father January 9, 1878. In 


1882 Italy entered into the Triple Alliance 
with Austria and Germany. Victor Em- 
manuel III came to the throne on the as- 
sassination of his father on July 29, 1900. 
After war with Turkey in 1912, Italy seized 
Tripoli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
Islands in the Aegean Sea. Italy denounced 
the Triple Alliance on May 8, 1915 and de- 
clared war on Austria on May 24. By the 
treaty of St. Germain, on Sept. 10, 1919, 
Italy received the south Tirol and the 
Istrian Peninsula. 

MARCH ON ROME. In the years right after 
World War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
ground between the Socialists and Mus- 
solini’s new Fascist movement. The weak 
government was powerless to maintain 
order as the two sides fought for power 
and influence. Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, 
the Fascists staged their March on Rome 
and took over the government, with Mus- 
solini named as premier by King Victor 
Emmanuel III. Mussolini and his Fascist 
Grand Council soon made Italy into a cor- 
porate state, with Mussolini as dictator. 


In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
the complaints of the League of Nations 
and economic sanctions against Italy. 


On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 
German-Japanese Anti-Comintern pact 
and on December 11 resigned from the 
League of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis 
was converted into an alliance on May 22, 
1938. Italian troops seized Albania in April 
1939. On June 10, 1940 Mussolini an- 
nounced a declaration of war against Brit- 
ain and France. Italian troops were able 
to advance only a few miles into France 
before the Armistice was concluded on 
June 24 under which Italy annexed a small 
strip of France. On October 28, 1940 Italian 
forces invaded Greece from Albania, but 
they were driven back by the Greeks who 
held a third of Albania by the time the 
Germans made their attack on April 6, 
1941. Italy subsequently occupied parts of 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Following the Ger- 
man capitulation in North Africa and the 
fall of Sicily, Mussolini resigned on July 
25, 1943 and Marshal Pietro Badoglio 
formed a new government. On September 
3, 1943, the date of the invasion of the 
Italian mainland by Allied forces, a mili- 
tary armistice was signed between General 
Eisenhower and Badoglio, and the legisla- 
tive and administrative activities of the 
government were made subject to the ap- 
proval of an Allied Commission. 


On June 9, 1944 Badoglio was succeeded 
as premier by Ivanoe Bonomi who formed a 
coalition cabinet. This government was 
recognized as the de facto government of 
Italy on October 25 but only a co-belliger- 
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ent, and not as an ally. On Feb. 25, 19: 
was given full legislative powers and 
right to resume diplomatic relations. 

When German resistance crumble 
northern Italy, the partisan Commi oe 
National Liberation (CLNAI) quickly liq 
dated the puppet republic formed thi 
by Mussolini who was captured and e 
cuted on April 27, 1945. On June 12 Bono) 
resigned and was succeeded on June 21 
Ferruccio Parri, underground leader 
northern Italy. On June 9 an agreeme 
was signed by the United States, Brit: 
and Yugoslavia which provided for 
military government in Venezia Giulia w 
of a line drawn from Trieste to the A 
trian frontier, and for Yugoslav admin 
tration east of that line. Premier Pé 
resigned on Noy. 24 and was succeeded 
Alcide de Gasperi. 


GOVERNMENT. Following the libera 
of Rome on June 5, 1944, King Vic 
Emmanuel III designated his son, Umbe 
Lieutenant General of the Realm, but 
remained head of the House of Savoy. 
King formally abdicated May 9, 1946, 
Umberto took the throne as Umberto 
In a referendum held June 2, 1946, 
Italian people approved the dissolut 
of the monarchy and the formation ¢ 
republic. King Umberto left Italy on J 
13. On June 28 the assembly elected En 
de Nicola provisional president of 
Italian republic to hold office until a g 
eral election early in 1947. The constit 
assembly elected on June 2, 1946, whic 
to draft a republican constitution, 
cludes 207 Christian Democrats, 115 
cialists, 104 Communists, 41 Nati 
Democratic Union, 39 Qualunque, 23 
publicans, 15 National Block of Freedo 
Action Party and thirteen others. A f¢ 
party coalition cabinet headed by A 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, was sv 
in on July 13, 1946. 


Italy is divided for administration 
ninety-three provinces (including §& 
and Sardinia; excluding Libya), 
headed by a prefect appointed by the 
tional government and assisted by a lo 
elected council. Each municipality hi 
mayor, also appointed by the national 
ernment; he is assisted by an ele 
council in municipalities which are prc 
cial capitals or have more than 10,00¢ 
habitants. 


DEFENSE. Military service in 1940 
compulsory and universal; the ir 
training period normally was eigk 
months beginning at twenty-one, §& 
service or reserve continuing until # 
five. The normal peacetime army streb 
was 260,000 men plus 50,000 carabi# 
(military police). When partially mob H 
in 1940 the army had 2,860,000 aj 
troops and 4,555,000 reserves. After 
armistice the army was reconstitute 
1943 and by early 1948, 6 divisions we 
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submarines and many smaller vessels, 
ATION. Elementary education is free 
compulsory from six to fourteen. Gov- 
mental and non-governmental ele- 
entary schools in 1941-42 numbered 139,- 
With 5,110,328 pupils. Governmental 
| non-governmental secondary schools 
941-42 numbered 5,136, with 556,260 
ents. In 1942-43 there were 29 royal 


minantly Roman Catholic which 1s the 
te religion, religious freedom is per- 
d. Appointment of archbishops and of 
ps is made by the Pope, and Catholic 
ous teaching is given in all elementary 
| intermediate schools. Relations with 
‘Church are regulated by the treaty 
o the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which 
blished the temporal power of the Pope 
© the Vatican City. 
CULTURE. Agriculture, the most 
Ortant of Italian industries, engages 
4 third of the population. It is 
emely diversified; difference of alti- 
dé, soil and climate allow the produc- 
mM Of all European crops from rye to rice, 
ma. apples to oranges, and from hemp to 
ton. Of the total national area, 76,000,- 
‘acres, approximately 170,548,131 acres 
‘Productive. Of this area 25 percent is 
joted to cereals, 30 percent to forage 
1 pasture, 3.5 percent to vines, and 3 
cent to olive trees Italy ranks next to 
ce in wine production (average 1931— 
1,024,000,000 gal.) and next to Spain 
Olive oil production (average 1936-38: 
5,000 quintals). The silk industry is 
tered in northern Italy and along the 
tern coast. Estimated silk cocoon pro- 
tion in 1938 was 19,900,000 kilograms. 
‘Italian climate and soil are well suited 
Tuit growing. 
lvestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tin Italy. In 19387, the country produced 
000 metric tons of cheese and 49,000 
3 Of butter. Of the fifty-odd varieties of 
lan cheese, the best known are the 
1 parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
l@ from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
©. In 1939 Italy counted 1,876,730 
le, 1,867,760 goats, 781,160 horses, 3,- 
490 swine and, in 1940, 9,968,000 sheep. 


fore World War II the fascist govern- 
t carried on a wide land reclamation 
fam and by July 1, 1938—2,692,119 
ares of land had been reclaimed, mostly 
Milia, Apulia, and the Venetian prov- 
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Italy suffered in 1945 from the severe 
drought as well as from disorders follow- 
ing the end of the war. The wheat crop 
was the smallest since 1920, rice the small- 
est since 1899, and Sugar 10 percent of 
normal. Livestock and animal products 
were estimated at only 60 percent of pre- 
war level. 


The last industrial census, in 1937, 
showed 728,150 industrial establishmen cs 
employing 4,005,790 persons. There were 
1,532,625 persons employed in the ‘1,152 
companies employing more than 250 
workers. While a large proportion of small 
and medium sized concerns were common 
in industry before World War II, there was 
&@ growing tendency, fostered by the nature 
of the corporate state, toward industrial 
concentration. The textile industry is the 
largest and most important, with 204,000 
workers in 939 factories in 1939. The tex- 
tile trade supplied most of the home mar- 
kets and left a large margin for export. 
The decline of the silk industry after World 
War I was offset by the rapid growth of 
artificial silk industry. Production of rayon 
increased from 24,406 kilograms in 1927 to 
126,514 kilograms in 1938. The impor- 
tance of the metal industries is limited 
by lack of coal and sufficient iron ore re- 
serves. The production of pig iron in (1938) 
Was 854,536 tons and of crude steel, 2,322,- 
856 tons. The chemical industries increased 
greatly in importance during the interval; 
in 1937 there were 5,164 establishments 
employing 99,470 persons. The clothing in- 
dustry employed 656,737 people in the 
period 1937 to 1940; 541,000 were employed 
in the food industries including the im- 
portant canning and preserving industries 
working largely for the export market. 


TRADE. The most recent complete foreign 
trade statistics, for 1938, placed exports 
at $530,038,000 and imports at $592,900,000. 
The chief exports, by percentage were: cot- 
ton tissues 6.9, artificial fibers 3.5, almonds 
3.3, fresh fruit 3.1, wool tissues 2.9, lemons 
2.8, automobiles 2.5 and cotton thread 2. 
The chief imports also by percentage were: 
coal 15.2 (13,134,000 tons), raw cotton 7.3, 
mineral oils and products 5.8, wood 
products 3.5, wool 3.1, copper 2.9, scrap 
iron and steel 2, machines and utensils 1.9, 
wheat 1.9, hides and skins 1.7. The chief 
customers, by percentage, were: Germany 
18.8, Eritrea 12.7, United States 7.5, United 
Kingdom 5.6, Libya 5, Switzerland 4.7, Ar- 
gentina 3.9 and France 3.1. The principal 
suppliers, on a percentage basis, were: 
Germany 26.7, United States 11.9, United 
Kingdom 6.5, Switzerland 3.3, Poland and 
Danzig 2.8, Argentina 2.4, India 2.3 and 
France 2.3. 

COMMUNICATIONS. On June 30, 1939, the 
merchant marine consisted of 2,301 sailing 
vessels of 99,228 tons; 1,057 steamships of 
1,600,486 tons and 293 motor ships of 
378,996 tons. There are more than 150 sea- 
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ports of which 66 have an annual traffic 


exceeding 250,000 tons. The principal 
ports, in order of traffic in 1938, were 
Genoa, Trieste, Venice, Savona, Naples, and 
Leghorn. Coastwise traffic is particularly 
important because of difficult land com- 
munications. Railway mileage in 1938 was 
14,184 (10,358 government-owned) with a 
traffic of 63,507,912 tons. Highways totaled 
38,720 mi., of which 7,771 were improved. 
Telephones in 1942 numbered 835,721. 


FINANCE. The monetary unit is the lira; 
official rate 100 to the U. S. dollar. Esti- 
mated revenue for the fiscal year 1946 was 
$1,160,000,000; estimated expenditures, 
$1,826,000,000. The national debt had risen 
from 105,709,000 lire on 1935 to 405,823,000,- 
000 lire in 1943 and was placed at 1,000,000 
million lire or ten billion dollars in No- 
vember 1945. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES— 
TOPOGRAPHY. Six hundred of boot- 
shaped Italy’s 707 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that pokes into the 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of 
the Po River. The Appenines, branching 
off from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise to 
peak height of 9,500 feet at Gran Sasso 
d@Italia. The Alps are Italy’s northern 
boundary. 

Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
9,860 square miles, lies off the toe of the 
poot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
steep and rock-bound northern coast and 
gentler slopes to the sea in west and south. 
Mt. Etna, an active volcano, rises to 10,868 
feet, and most of Sicily is over 500 feet in 
elevation. Sixty miles southwest of Sicily 
lies Pantelleria, 45 square miles, and south 
of that are Lampedusa and Linosa. Sar- 
dinia, 9,187 square miles, just south of 
Corsica and 125 miles west of the nearest 
Italian mainland, is largely mountainous, 
stony and unproductive. 


Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda, 143 square miles; 
Maggiore, 83; and Como, 55. The Po, the 
principal river, rises in the Alps on Italy’s 
western border, flows across the Lombard 
plain into the Adriatic. Its basin is an esti- 
mated 26,798 square miles. The Arno and 
Tiber Rivers, rising in the Appenines, flow 
westward. Elsewhere are hundreds of short 
streams. 


In climate Italy is variable. The Italian 
Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is sub- 
tropical. The winters in the high Appenines 
are cold and bitter. The western slope of 
peninsular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
cold winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
basks in the warm and equable Mediter- 
ranean climate. 


Italy is the world’s largest producer of 
mercury, an important producer of sul- 
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phur, but for the staples of coal, oil, al 
iron, Italy is forced to import. Buildi 
stone, particularly marble, is plentiful. 
the south Tirol and the central Appen 
Italy has good water power which develo 
six million horsepower in 1936. 

Less than 20 percent of Italy’s area 
forested. Principal products in 1938 w 
soft timber, 68,328,545 cubic feet; he 
timber, 55,864,547 cubic feet; charec 
642,996 tons; and acorns and cork. T 
fishing industry—1938 catch, 52,861 ton 
does not fill domestic needs. Coral 
sponges are marketed commercially. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMP 


Country Area Popula 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1§ 
AFRICA 
Libya 679,183 888,4 
Eritrea 45,7547 835,0 
Italian Somaliland 194,0007 1,021, 
ASIA 
Dodecanese Is. 1,035 122,0 


*Est. 1943. 
pian territory. 


7Census, 1931. tExcluding E 


LIBYA. Status: Part of Metropolitan T 
except Libyan Sahara (whole area ur 
British military government). Cap 
Tripoli, 108,240 (1938). Foreign t 
(1938): exports $5,731,900 (89.1 percen 
Italy); imports $46,400,600 (89.2 pere¢ 
from Italy). Agricultural products: ba. 
olive oil, wheat, figs, date palms, tobe 
Mineral: Salt. Sea products: Sponge, t 


Italian Libya, lying along the north ¢ 
of Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, 
a part of the Turkish dominions from 
16th century until 1911. Following the 
break of hostilities between Italy 
Turkey, Italian troops occupied Tri 
Italian sovereignty was recognized 
next year by the Treaty of Ouchy. In 
the area was organized into four provi 
—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata and Tri 
tania—which were incorporated in 
into Metropolitan Italy, and one mil 
territory in the south, Libyan Sa 
(465,362 sq. mi.). It was the scene of n 
desert fighting during World War II, 
since the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 194 
has been under British military occupé 
and government. 


The area has three natural divisions § 
the _ coast inland—the Mediterray 
coast, the only region suitable for agr§ 
ture; the sub-desert; and the desert. Ajj 
10 percent of the population are Ita 
the remainder natives, mostly Moslem§ 
Senussi sect, which opposed Italian rv 
Cyrenaica during World War I, exerci 
strong position among the remoter’ § 
in the hinterland. Railroads in 1938 tc¥ 
242 mi. and improved highways, 2,16} 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND. Status: Cy 
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s, cattle. sugar, cotton, cotton- 
» fruits, bananas. Forest products: 
esin, kapok. Mineral: Tin. 
Somaliland, 


in 1905, and Ethiopia in 1907, 
the conquest of Ethiopia the area, 
r with part of Ethiopia, became a 
mment in Italian East Africa. It was 
Ipied in Feb. 1941 by British Imperial 
ps, and, reduced to its pre-1936 area, 
ince been under British military ad- 
tration. 


le Overwhelming majority of the popu- 
m are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
of Islam; they are a pastoral nomadic 
le whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
and camels. However, the Italians 
lished plantations in the south, es- 
ly in the fertile Juba region. Land 
cultivation (1938) was 50,000 acres. 
Olony was far from self-supporting, 
ing heavy Italian subsidy. The only 
ay has been torn up by the British; 
ways in 1938 totaled 1,942 mi. 


REA. Status: Colony (under British 
ation). Capital: Asmara (pop. 1939: 
0). Foreign trade (1934*): exports, 
2,000 lire; imports, 215,816,997 lire; 
exports, coffee, salt. Agricultural 
cts: Coffee, barley, tobacco, sesame, 
S and skins. Minerals: Gold, salt, po- 
lum salts. Sea products: Pearls. 


The first Italian inroad in Eritrea came 
[870 when the port of Assab and ad- 
cent territory were bought from a native 
ltan. By a decree of Jan. 1, 1890 Italian 
ssessions along the Red Sea were united 
to the colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea, 
th parts of Ethiopia, became a govern- 
nt of Italian East Africa. British and 
lan troops captured Asmara, Apr. 1, 
1 and Massawa, Apr. 8; the area, reduced 
its pre-1936 borders, has since been un- 
° British military occupation. 
The principal native elements are the 
uopians and Tigrés who have close 
mic, linguistic, and religious ties with 
ples across the border in Ethiopia. Ital- 
S in 1944 totaled 48,718. Irrigation is 
ential in the low-lying coastal plains 
1 agriculture is practiced for the most 
t on the interior plateau (average ele- 
ion: 6,500 ft.) where the climate is 
table for European settlement. The 
ral industry engages most of the na- 
. The last separate budget, in 1935-36 


ter statistics were incorporated in those for 
East Africa. 


’ 


ade = Railroads 
imports, — 
products: 


Wine, olive oil, tobacco, 
Sea product: Sponges. 


The Dodecanese, a group of 13 islands in © 
the Aegean Sea near the coast of Asia 


Minor, were part of the Ottoman Empire 


prior to Italian occupation in 1912, Turkey 


recognized full Italian sovereignty by the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1924 by which 
Castelrosso (4 sq. mi.) was also ceded. The 
German garrison surrendered 
Greek force on May 8, 1945. 


Fully 85 percent of the population is 
Greek. The islands are of slight economic 


value with the exception of the sponge-_ 


fishing industry. The most important is- 
lands are Rhodes (545 sq. mi.), Cos (111 
sq. mi.), Kalymnos (49 sq. mi.) and Leros 
(28 sq. mi.). Rhodes and Cos are very 
fertile. There were 382 miles of road in 
1937. 


SASENO. This islet, of four square miles, 
situated at the entrance to the Bay of 
Valona (Albania) was seized by Italy in 
Oct. 1914. It was occupied in Noy. 1944 by 
Albanian forces and later fortified. 
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Japan (Empire) 
(Nippon) 


Area: 147,492 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 77,997,642. 

Density per square mile: 528.8. 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers: 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
(U.S. A.). 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 

Premier: Shigeru Yoshida. 

Principal cities {census 1940): Tokyo, 6,778,- 
804 (capital, financial, manufacturing center), 
Osaka, 3,252,340 (chief industrial center); 
Nagoya, 1,328,084 (machinery, textiles); Kyoto, 
1,089,726 (manufacturing); Yokohama, 968,091 
(seaport, silk export center); Kobe (seaport, 
shipbuilding); Hiroshima (seaport, textiles); 
Fukuoka, 306,673 (seaport, textiles). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Racial stock: Japanese. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shintoism, 
21%; Protestant (215,166); Roman Catholic 
(118,856). é 


HISTORY. Japan, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of natural silk, had a major share 
in producing the world’s biggest war. From 
the time when the Japanese militarists 
seized Manchuria from China in 1931, 
Japan was a determined aggressor bent on 


Colony 
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{ For= 
eign trade (1938): exports, $1,149,000 (67.8 a 
(77.6 
percent from Italy). Agricultural products; — 
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dominating as much of Asia as could be 
brought under control. She began the un- 
declared war with China in 1937, and 
sought to knock the United States out of 
the Pacific with the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor in 1941. For many months after Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese Army and Navy en- 
joyed spectacular success, put by the end 
of 1942 the tide had begun to turn. Three 
years later the dropping of the world’s 
first atomic bomb in combat on Hiroshima, 
followed by a second one on Nagasaki, 
knocked Japan swiftly into a surrender 
that already had been long inevitable. 
Overnight, Japan became what it had been 
in the beginning—a terribly overcrowded 
island group a little bigger than half of 
Texas. 

Japan’s early history is indistinguishable 
from mythology. One legend attributes the 
creation of Japan to the sun goddess, from 
whom the later emperors were allegedly 
descended. The first of them was Jimmu 
Tenno, supposed to have taken the throne 
on Feb, 11, 660 B. C. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century A: D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often held 
by a court minister or clan. In 1185 Yori- 
tomo, the chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came in 
about 1542 when a Portuguese ship off 
course arrived in Japanese waters. Portu- 
guese traders, Jesuit missionaries, Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders were poking 
around in Japan by 1613. Suspicious of 
Christianity and Portuguese support of a 
local Japanese revolt, the shoguns expelled 
all foreigners in 1636 except the Dutch who 
were restricted to Nagasaki. Western at- 
tempts to renew trading relations failed 
until 1853 when Commodore Perry sailed 
an American fleet into Tokyo Bay with a 
letter from President Pierce. 


A U. S. commercial treaty signed in 
1859 was followed by similar pacts with 
Britain, France, the Netherlands and Rus- 
sia, and the opening to foreign residents 
of the ports of Yokohama, Nagasaki and 
Hakodate. 


Now Japan quickly made the transition 
from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished. Industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
Mejii and parliamentary government was 
established in 1889. 


In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
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War, gaining the territory of sow 
Sakhalin, and Russia’s port and rail 
in Manchuria. In World War I Ji 
grabbed Germany’s Pacific islands ar 
leased areas in China. The Treaty of Ve 
sailles then awarded her a mandate Ov 
the islands. yi 
At the Washington Conference of 192 
Japan agreed to respect Chinese nation 
integrity. In 1931, in the face of an inqu 
by the League of Nations, Japan invad 
Manchuria and set it up the next year 
a puppet state, Manchukuo, under Empe! 
Henry Pu Yi. From then on Japane 
policy was attuned to the saber rattling 
her aggressive militarists and navy me 
On Nov. 25, 1936, Japan joined the 
by signing the anti-Comintern pact. 
invasion of China came the next year, 4 
the Pearl Harbor attack was unleashed 
Dec. 7, 1941. , 
Despite her early successes, Japan ne" 
had a chance against American pow 
She was reeling close to defeat when § 
was forced on Aug. 14, 1945, to give 
The formal surrender took place Sept 
aboard the battleship Missouri in Tok 
Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the K 
reverted to Russia, and Formosa and Mg 
churia to China. The Pacific islands 
mained under U. S. occupation. 


In a statement issued at the end of 
first year of occupation (Aug. 30, 194 
General Douglas MacArthur, the occw 
tion chief, reported that Japan’s arm 
forces had been completely liquidat 
her war-making capacity destroyed, 
business monopolies broken up and den 
cratic forms of government instituted. 
indicated that approximately 4,000, 
Japanese troops abroad and 2,500,000 troj 
at home had been disarmed and demc 
lized in addition to the repatriation 
2,000,000 Japanese civilians from abre 
Also cited was an agrarian reform [f 
gram which was to enable 2,000,000 ten 
farmers to purchase the lands they ¢ 
tivate. 
GOVERNMENT. ALLIED OCCUPATI 
General of the Army MacArthur was 
pointed Supreme Commander for the Al 
Powers (SCAP) on Aug. 14, 1945. The si 
render terms provide for acceptance# 
Japan of the provisions of the Potscf 
Declaration (July 26, 1945) and that ‘# 
authority of the Emperor and the Japaiq 
Government to rule the state shall be si 
ject to SCAP who shall take such s# 
as he deems proper to effectuate the sf 
render terms. 

: 


The Far Eastern Commission—comp@ 
of Australian, Canadian, Chinese, Brit 
Indian, Dutch, New Zealand, Philipri 
Soviet and U. S. delegates—is empow: 
to formulate the policies, principles 
standards by which the fulfillment of Ji 
nese obligations under the surrender te 
may be accomplished, to review direct 
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to SCAP or any action taken by 
.P within the purview of the Commis- 
n’s jurisdiction. The Allied Council for 
pan—composed of SCAP who is the U. S. 
ember, a Chinese and a Soviet member 

a member representing jointly the 
ted Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
India—is to advise and consult with 

in carrying out the surrender terms 
policies approved by the Commission. 


ce Masahito, born 1935 and 5 daugh- 
- Succession is in the male line only. 


et AL GOVERNMENT. By the consti- 
ution of Feb. 11, 1889, supreme executive 
DOWer resided solely in the Emperor, as- 
isted by cabinet members chosen by him 
id responsible to him. The latter carried 
the actual administration of the govern- 

t. The diet consisted of two chambers, 
he house of peers of about 400 members, 
artly hereditary, partly appointment for 

» and partly elective, and the house of 


Tess ferms of 466 members, elected for 


-year terms by universal suffrage. The 
standing in the April 10, 1946 elec- 
‘a Was: Liberals (conservative) 143, Pro- 
essive (ultra-conservative) 94, Socialist 
reformist) 92, Independent 84, Coopera- 
ve 16, Communist 5, and others 16. 


OCAI, GOVERNMENT. Japan proper 
1942) is divided into 3 urban and 43 rural 
refectures, each with an assembly and 
uNnecil and a governor appointed by and 
sponsible to the minister of home af- 
irs. There were also 146 cities, 1,711 towns 
1d 9,524 villages, each with an elected 
sembly and a mayor. 


EFENSE. The War, Navy, and Munitions 
inistries and the Army and Navy General 
afis have been abolished, and the army 
id navy almost completely demobilized. 
ily in 1945 the army was said to have 
L effective strength of 90 divisions and 
100,000 men. The navy (Sept. 1945) in- 
aided one seaworthy battleship, 3 wrecked 
ttleships, 4 disabled aircraft carriers, 4 
lisers (only one undamaged), 38 de- 
‘oyers (many damaged), 51 submarines 
d 98 coastal craft. Complete losses in- 
ided 8 battleships, 19 aircraft carriers, 
Cruisers, and large numbers of destroy- 
, SUbmarines and smaller craft. 


CIAI, AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
UCATION. There were 48,637 schools of 
types in 1938 with 15,638,780 pupils. 
€ 563 middle schools (high schools) had 
#486 students; and the 45 universities, 
85 professors and 72,968 students. The 
est university and the one with the 
Hest prestige is the Imperial University 
Tokyo with about 8,000 students. Ele- 
tary literacy is more than 99 percent, 
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because a six-year elementary course is free 
and compulsory, 


POPULATION. The population of Japan 
proper was approximately doubled during 
the period 1870-1935, The birth rate in 
1938 was 26.7 and the death rate 17.44. The 
density of population is exceeded only by 
England and Wales, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Java. 

AGRICULTURE. Japan is a land of small 
rice and silk farms and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 
almost no large scale farming and animal 
husbandry. In 1988 there were 5,519,480 
farm households cultivating about 15,000,- 
000 acres. The average holding was less 
than three acres. Through double crop- 
ping wherever possible, Japanese self- 
sufficiency is possible, but on a very low 
level of subsistence. Rice, always the chief 
crop, came to about half of the 1939 cash 
crop. 

Japan is the world’s largest producer of 
natural silk, with about 30 percent of all 
farm households engaged in cocoon tend- 
ing in 1939. Estimated output for 1945 
Was 120,000 bales, as compared with 536,- 
225 bales in 1941. In 1938 Japan had 1,894,- 
261 cattle, 1,140,479 swine, 114,000 sheep, 
281,741 goats and 1,431,920 horses. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1939 


Crop Acres Tons 
Rice (rough) 7,889,180 13,475,618 
Barley 1,892,024 1,540,464 
Wheat 1,775,930 1,357,813 
Potatoes 395,200 2,037,161 
Oats 335,920 226,192 
Tea 99,956* 60,296. 

*1938. 


INDUSTRY. There were 112,332 factories;. 
employing more than five persons each in. 
1938, with a total of 3,604,283 workers and: 
an output of $5,595,458,170. The most im-- 
portant were: metal ($1,333,498,370), tex— 
tile ($1,133,772,350), machinery ($1,087,- 
397,220), chemical ($984,689,110) andi food: 
($508,689,110). These statistics do not in-- 
clude the more than 3,000,000 persons:esti- 
mated to be engaged in hand or cottage. 
industries which play an important part 
in the economy. The cottage industry is 
prominent in spinning and weaving of silk 
and cotton, and in the manufacture of bi- 
cycle parts. After 1931 a considerable ex- 
pansion took place in the heavy industries 
—metal, machine-building and chemical— 
which were adaptable to war purposes. 
State control was intensified at the same 
time. Directives issued by SCAP late in 
1945 provided for the early dissolution of 
huge interlocking monopolies in business 
and finance, which involved approximately 
1,200 firms. A directive issued Aug. 24, 
1946 ordered the seizure for reparations 
of 505 of the largest industrial plants, 
mostly private-owned, which. accounted 
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for 95 percent of the Japanese pig iron 
output, 88 percent of the steel ingots, 50 
percent of machine tools and 87 percent 
of shipbuilding facilities. Shipbuilding 
capacity was to be reduced to 650,000 
gross tons annually (from 1,900,000 tons), 
steel ingots to 3,500,000 metric tons, pig 


‘iron to 2,000,000 tons (3,000,000 tons in 


1939) and sulphuric acid to 3,930,000 tons. 
Government-owned armament plants and 
naval yards were seized earlier in the year. 


TRADE. Before World War II, Japan ranked 
fifth in world trade. Exports in 1939 totaled 
$928,533,000. Imports totaled $757,514,000 
of which 34.4 percent came from the U. S. 
Major exports were raw silk, cotton cloth, 
machinery and parts, artificial silk tis- 
sues, and canned foodstuffs. Major imports 
were raw cotton, beans and peas, coal, oil 
cake, and rubber. Exports for Sept. 1945— 
May 1946 were $51,477,000 and imports, 
$27,846,000. : 


COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 31, 1939 
Japan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 
tons with an aggregate of 5,728,779 tons. 
As of Sept. 30, 1938 there were 17,791 sail- 
ing ships comprising 1,046,476 tons. Before 
World War II the merchant marine carried 
almost 80 percent of the foreign trade and 
was surpassed only by those of the U. S. 
and Britain. Its tonnage was estimated at 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 in Sept. 1945. 


Railway mileage in 1938 totaled 15,176 
of which 10,940 was state-owned. The ex- 
cellent highway system totaled 534,424 
miles. There were 1,006,498 telephones and 
228,416 miles of telegraph wire in 1939 
and 35 broadcasting stations and 4,932,000 
radio sets in 1940. 


FINANCE. Revenues in 1940 were $1,053,- 
213,840 and expenditures, $788,387,040. The 
national debt in 1944 was 177,554,800,000 
yen. The Bank of Japan, the central bank 
of note issue, had a paid-up capital of 45,- 
000,000 yen in 1941 of which the Imperial 
Household held 47 percent. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES, 
Japan’s four main islands and square mile 
area are Honshu, 87,028; Hokkaido, 30,148; 
Kyushu, 16,591; and Shikoku, 7,244. The 
Ryukyu chain to the southwest is U. S. 
occupied and the Kuriles to the northeast 
are Russian occupied. The surface of the 
main islands consists largely of mountains 
separated by narrow valleys. There are 
eighteen active volcanoes, including 
famous Fujiyama overlooking Tokyo from 
12,395 feet of elevation. Earthquakes are 
frequent. The one in 1923 destroyed a 
third of Tokyo, all Yokohama, and killed 
almost 100,000 persons. Japan has many 
rivers, broken by shallows and rapids, and 
navigable in general only for flat-bottomed 
poats. 


CLIMATE. Japan ranges from subtropical 
in its southern extremes, to a place of 
winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
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winter temperatures are moderated in th 


central islands by the Japan Curren 
Rainfall averages 62 inches a year. : 


MINERALS. Japan is relatively poor 
minerals. Recent output figures are 46,296 
600 tons of coal and 9,810 tons of lead i 
1936; 10,100,000 ounces of silver in 193 
and the following in 1939: 1,904 tons ¢ 
tin, 85,979 tons of copper, 783,074 ounce 
of gold, and 2,654,000 barrels of oil, ir 
cluding Formosa production. Miners ir 
creased from 274,694 in 1935 to 435,810 
1939. 


FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, wit 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. The 19. 
value of all forest products was $216,600 
251. Included was bamboo, camphor oO 
charcoal, and 850,578,006 cubic feet 
timber. The wood pulp industry reache 
an output of nearly 900,000 tons in 1941. 


FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s bi 
gest industries, provides a staple food ar 
considerable exports in normal years. 
1938 the industry employed 1,442,713 pe 
sons, of whom 1,035,878 were fisherme 
The fishing fleet totaled 356,482 vessels 
which 288,327 were engineless, and pa 
of it ranged from Alaska to the South Sez 


MAJOR SEA PRODUCTS, 1939 


Product Tons U. S. do 
Total 93,321,92 
Sardines 
(coastwise) 1,034,233 11,008,3 
Whales 9,5197 6,952,11 
Cuttle Fish 116,568 5,140,6 
Salmon 80,192 3,375,19 
Pagrus “Tai” 12,401 3,011,7 
*Excluding ‘‘fish culture’’ products valued at 
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Korea (Chosen) 


Area: 85,225 square miles. 
Population (est. 1940): 24,326,327. 
Density per square mile: 285.4. 
Military Governors: Col. Gen. I. Christia’ 
(Soviet); Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge (U. S. 4 
Principal cities (census 1940): Keijo (Seo 
935,464 (capital; U. S. zone headquarter® 
Heijo se ngyang), 285,965 (Soviet zone he’! 
quarters); Fusan (Husan), 249,734 (chief st 
port); Seishin, 197,918 (seaport; RR cente 
Taikyu, 178,923 (silk center). i] 
Monetary unit: Japanese yen. 


} 
Racial stock: Korean except (1939) 650,2% 
Japanese and 49,815 non-Japanese foreign 
mostly Chinese. 
Languages: Korean, Japanese. 


Religions: Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoi 
Christianity (500,300 Christians in 1938). 
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Korea, situated on a peninsula about 
miles long poking out from Asia betwé 
the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan} 
about the size of Minnesota. Over ° 
centuries it belonged sometimes to Chid 


i 


rea was annexed to China, 
I into three small princi- 
Koryu, the strongest of these, as- 
d independence in 918 A. D. In 1592 
‘oreans defeated a Japanese fleet and, 
h Chinese help, ousted some Japanese 
lers from their land. In 1627, the 
lus seized Korea and placed it again 
Chinese sovereignty. In the Sino- 
ese War of 1894-95, Japan won 
al influence in Korea, and in 1905 
reduced the country to a protector- 
n 1910 Japan formally annexed Korea 
; 1919 the Japanese cruelly sup- 
d a Korean bid for independence. 


“small Korean army was led by Gen- 
Li Chungchun with headquarters in 
gking. In 1944 a provisional govern- 
it was formed under President Kim Koo 
Vice President Dr. Kuisic Kimm, with 
eral Yaksan Kim as war minister. 


he long subjugated Koreans received 
experience in self-government under 
pan and today are split into many fac- 
ranging from Right to Left. U. S. 
ussian differences over how to handle 
l€ present move toward independence 
lave hampered the rehabilitation of the 
ntry. The U. S. zone of occupation has 
t 43 percent of the area, 17,000,000 
pulation, and is controlled by 50,000 
. The Russian zone, with about 9,- 
0,000 population, is occupied by about 
0,000 troops. 


* 


‘The Japanese made Japanese the lan- 
e of instruction and stressed voca- 
al rather than cultural education. In 
938 there were 3,372 elementary schools 
th 1,311,270 pupils, 110 high schools with 
[44 pupils, 226 technical schools with 
060 pupils, ten normal schools with 5,565 
idents, and eighteen special colleges with 
15 students. The one university, at 
ijo, had 350 Japanese and 206 Korean 
tudents. There were 9,086 Korean students 
1 Japan. The Korean language differs 
reatly from Japanese and Chinese and 
ses an alphabet. The Korean population 
“More or less homogeneous and success- 
a withstood Japanese efforts to assimi- 
ite it. 


¥ 

Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul- 
vates about 12,000,000 acres. The 1938 
roduction included 3,991,302 tons of rice, 
226,376 tons of barley, and millet, rye, 
yheans, tobacco, cotton, wheat and 
ples. Ginseng, a medicinal root, is in- 
Sely cultivated—611 tons in 1938. Raw 
Ik production averages about 25,000 tons 
year. In 1939 Korea had 1,705,000 cattle, 
400,000 swine, 57,000 horses and 20,000 
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a large hydroelectric plant on the ‘Yal 


Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely pe 


linked with that of Japan. Exports in 1939 - % 


were valued at $261,394,000, of which 71.4 
percent went to Japan and 20.4 percent to 

Manchukuo. Imports were $360,058,000, of 

which 87.1 percent came from Japan and 

5.8 percent from Manchukuo. The major 
exports were rice, fertilizer, cotton cloth, 

soybeans and raw silk. Major imports 
included machinery and instruments, silk 

cloth, coal, timber and paper. Trade during 

the wartime years continued on about the 

same level. 


Korea had 738 steamships with a ton- 
nage of 106,712 and 1,125 sailing ships 
with a tonnage of 45,431 in 1939. Land com- 
munications, well developed by the 
Japanese for strategic reasons, included 
2,619 miles of government and 1,107 of 
private railway in 1940 and 17,011 miles 
of highway. 


Revenue in 1940 totaled $157,986,998; ex- 
penditures, $156,130,163; national debt in 
1939, $175,210,786. The only authorized 
legal tender in the U.S. zone are. notes of 
the Bank of Chosen and type “A” supple- 
mental Allied Military yen. The Officially 
fixed rate for military purposes is fifteen 
yen to the dollar. 


Korea’s coast, with a rugged mountain 
range along the east, is fringed with more 
than a thousand islands. Several rivers 
are navigable for over a hundred miles, in- 
cluding the Naktong in the north, the Han 
in the central region and the Yalu in the 
west. The climate is equable, about like 
that of the eastern United States. Annual 
rainfall is about forty inches. 


Korea’s best mining regions are in the 
north. Output for 1936 included gold, 
616,935 ounces; coal, 2,515,449 tons; silver, 
2,074,825 ounces; copper, 409 tons; and 
tungsten ore, iron ore, graphite lead, alum 
stone and pyrite ore. Steel production in 
1936 was 95,300 tons; pig iron, 171,408 tons. 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in the north. The 1938 value of forest 
products was $47,442,043, including 93,548,- 
826 cubic feet of timber. Most of the fish- 
ing companies were Japanese-owned before 
1945. Value of the 1938 catch was $24,775,- 
984, 
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Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 1,025,000. 

Density per square mile: 298.2. 

President: Sheikh Bishara el Khoury. 

Prime Minister: Riyad es Solh. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Beirut, 234,000 
(capital, chief port); Tripoli, 70,800 (oil pipe- 
line terminus). 

Monetary unit: Syrian-Lebanese pound. 

Racial stock: Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, 
Turk. 

Languages: Arabic, French. 

Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, Greek 
Catholic, Mohammedan. 


Ancient Lebanon is three times the size 
of Rhode Island and sits at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, between Pales- 
tine and Syria. In ancient times it was 
the mountainous hinterland of the Phoe- 
nician coast towns. From the 7th to the 
llth centuries there infiltrated into 
southern Lebanon the heretics of Islam 
who finally coalesced into the Druse com- 
munity. 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sul- 
tanate encouraged the Druses to wage civil 
war against the Christian Maronites and 
after a massacre of 2,500 Christians in 
1860, Lebanon was occupied by the French 
for a year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian 
military government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a mandate over 
Syria and Lebanon. The French drew a 
Lebanese border in 1920 to offset pre- 
dominantly Moslem Syria and proclaimed 
the area a republic under French control 
on May 23, 1926. 


Vichy controlled Lebanon after the fall 
of France in 1940 in World War II, but 
Allied forces moved in and established 
control by July 16, 1941. Despite Syrian 
objections, the French permitted Lebanon 
to declare its complete independence on 
Noy. 29, 1941. 


The modern Lebanon republic is gov- 
erned by a president elected by parliament, 
and a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 
president, but responsible to parliament. 
An independent army is being formed, 
based on a cadre of specialists formerly 
part of the French army in the Levant. 


In 1942, there were 138,318 students at- 
tending various state, Moslem, Christian, 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has two universities. The 
Jesuit University of St. Joseph teaches in 
French; the American University uses Eng- 
lish and Arabic. Christians are in the ma- 
jority in Lebanon, as opposed to predomi- 
nantly Moslem Syria. 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manu- 
facturing is confined mainly to local con- 
sumer goods. The silk industry is im- 
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portant in Beirut and Tripoli. Tob; 
manufacturing is a government mono 
The only available foreign trade statisti 
are combined with those of Syria. Beir 
the chief port, ships out silk, fruit ar 
carpets; and imports machinery, tin pla 
and textiles. f 

A rail line links Beirut with Damasei 
and Syria. Another, built in World War 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli 
the Palestine border, and is part of a 1 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa in Pale 
tine. Air service is available to Cyp 
One of the oil pipelines from the Kirkt 
field in Iraq terminates in Tripoli. 


The 1946 budget balanced at £SL60,04¢ 
000, with about 20 percent allocated 
public works, and 20 percent for defens 


Lebanon has a hot dry summer, a Cc 
rainy winter and no large streams. 
topography is varied. There is a narrc 
coastal plain, and the steep Leban 
Mountains reaching a height of 9,900 fe 
at Mt. Sannin. Iron ore deposits 4 
worked in the south, and building sto 
and marble are plentiful. The count 
also has thick deposits of inferior lign 
coal. 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: c. 43,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1938): 2,500,000. 
Density per square mile: 58.1. 
President: William V. S. Tubman. 


Principal city (est.): Monrovia, 10,000 (ce 
tal and chief port). 


Monetary unit: Liberian dollar. 

Racial stock (est.): Negro (native), 99 
Negro (American), .8%; White, .1%. 

Languages: English (official), native tongues 


Religion: Protestant Christian (official); 
hammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


In 1816, the American Colonization 
ciety received a charter from Congre 
authorizing it to send emancipated Neg 
slaves to the west African coast. The fi 
settlers, led by Jehudi Ashmun, land 
in 1822 at Cape Mesurado near the prese# 
site of Monrovia. White governors, nam 
by the society, administered Liberia 
til 1841. On July 26, 1847, independe 
was proclaimed, and the first president wi 
Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia octoroon. §f 


Between 1920 and 1932, during th 
presidency of C. D. B. King, consideralt 
progress was made toward opening 
beria’s interior, but even today only aba 
100,000 of its coast dwellers are regard 
as civilized, and lack of transportatii 
hampers development of the heave 
forested inland. In 1942 a U. S.-Liberif 
agreement admitted U. S. troops to b1 
and defend airports for the bomber fe: 
command during’ World War II. In 1s 
an agreement was announced providing ‘p 
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or U. S. military and naval bases 
ria. 


he government is modeled after that 
the United States. The president and 
@ president are popularly elected for 
t years. The twenty-one-member House 
presentatives is elected for four years 
the ten-member Senate for six years. 
age is extended only to landowners 
twenty-one who are of Negro blood. 
| settled coast region divides into five 
nties for administration. Liberia’s 
y, of about 4,000 men, is organized on 
nilitia basis with every citizen liable 
Service from the age of sixteen to forty- 


ducation, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ted in 190 schools, about half state 
half mission. Attendance is about 
00. There are six state high schools, a 
al school, a state college and the 
ooker T. Washington Industrial and Agri- 
ultural Institute. 


‘The English-speaking descendants. of 
S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
¢ the intellectual and ruling class. The 
porigines, virtually all uncivilized, are 
ivided into twenty-eight tribes speaking 
lifferent dialects. Some are Moslems, some 
agans. The Christians include Anglicans, 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians. 


Agriculture, on a crude level, is the 
rincipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
iiberians who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
md cassava. Manufacturing is non- 
xistent except for small native industry, 
nd the country’s only big enterprise is the 
lillion-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
hé Firestone Plantations Company for 
ubber cultivation. Production was 5,320 
IMs in 1939, but has more than doubled 
mce then. 

Most of the trade is with the United 
tates. Exports in 1944 were $10,495,452, 
f which 90 percent was rubber and 9 per- 
at raw gold. Imports were $4,103,908, 
eluding machinery, vehicles, chemicals, 
ods, textiles and metal goods. 


Liberia has no railroads. Coastwise com- 
lunication is supplied by Pan-American 
irways. Interior travel is by foot with 
ative bearers. In 1939 there were less 
1an 300 miles of roads, but U. S. troops 
Wilt considerably more. The rubber plan- 
tions have the only telephones. There 
@ no harbors but a port and naval base 
under construction at Monrovia, with 
.S. assistance, at a cost of $12,500,000. 


Finances are under U. S. supervision. 
svenue in 1943 was $1,317,000 and ex- 
nditures, $1,044,000. The national debt 
1 Jan. 1, 1944, was $1,193,000. 

Liberia, about the size of Ohio, has a 350- 
ile frontage on the west coast of Africa, 
tween Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. Its 
ly well developed area is a low coastal 
ip running inland about seven miles. 
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Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, and traversed by many riv- 
ers, of which the Cavalla and the St. Paul 
are the most important. The climate is 
tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 


Mineral resources are relatively unex- 
ploited. Gold is the most important one. 
Iron ore, mica and diamonds also are 
known to exist. 


Much of Liberia is densely forested. Palm 
kernels and the piassava fiber are the 
principal forest products. Rubber trees 
grow wild. 


Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 

Population (census 1941): 11,102. 

Density per square mile: 171.5. 

Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph II. 

Chief of Government: Dr. Alexander Frick. 


Principal city (census 1941): Vaduz, 2,020 
(capital). 


Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 
Racial stock: German. 
Language: German. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Liechtenstein has the area of Boston, 
and lies on the right bank of the Rhine, 
just above Lake Constance, between 
Austria and Switzerland. It abolished its 
army in 1868 and has managed to stay 
neutral and undamaged in European wars, 
When Russian renegades and fleeing Ger- 
mans broke into the country in 1945, the 
populace prepared to evacuate all towns 
and hide in the forest to avoid any pro- 
vocative incidents. About the same time, 
Liechtenstein refused asylum to Pierre 
Laval, the French traitor. 


Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures 
of cotton, leather and pottery. The coun- 
try’s taxes are quite painless. For many 
years it had no debt, but at the beginning 
of 1945, the debt was 2,732,503 francs. In 
1942-43, there were forty-two elementary 
schools and twenty continuation schools, 
with 1,701 pupils. 

Liechtenstein was founded in 1719, made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schel- 
lenburg, immediate fiefs of the Holy 
Roman Empire. It seceded from the empire 
in 1806, joined the Rhine Federation until 
1815, the German Confederation until 1866, 
and then became independent. Franz 
Joseph II, the reigning prince, was born in 
1906, and succeeded his great uncle, Franz 
I, on July 25, 1938. In 1943, Franz Joseph 
married Countess Gina von Wilczek, of 
Austrian nobility. 

The constitution has, since 1921, pro- 
vided for a legislature, The Landtag, of 
fifteen members elected by direct, uni- 
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versal suffrage. Liechtenstein adopted Swiss 
currency in 1921, and has been part of the 
Swiss Customs Union since 1924. Its foreign 
trade statistics are included in those of 
Switzerland which administers the coun- 
try’s telegraph and postal service. 

Liechtenstein’s tiny area includes low 
valley land and upland peaks—Falkais at 
8,401 feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The 
chief mineral product is marble. 


Luxembourg (Grand Duchy) 


Area: 999 square miles. 
Population (est. 1942): 301,000. 
Density per square mile: 301.3. 
Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
Premier: Pierre Dupong. 


Principal city (census 1935): Luxembourg, 57,- 
740 (capital, iron and steel). 


Monetary unit: Luxembourg franc. 

Racial stock: See Language. 

Languages: Luxembourgian, French, German. 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 


Little Luxembourg, with about twice the 
area of Los Angeles, is a so-called buffer 
state between France, Germany and Bel- 
gium, and in World Wars I and II it was 
thoroughly buffeted about by Germany. 
Invaded and occupied both times despite 
the fact that it was supposed to have 
guaranteed neutrality, Luxembourg suf- 
fered worst in World War II when the 
Nazis deported several thousand natives as 
slave labor. 


Luxembourg is a happy, little land in 
which a third of the nation raises crops 
and cattle, while all the nation derives 
prosperity from the iron and steel industry 
based on the rich iron ore deposits in the 
south of the country. Normally, Luxem- 
bourg has little unemployment, almost no 
illiteracy and such low taxes that many 
foreign holding companies maintain seem- 
ing headquarters there to escape high taxes 
in other countries. 


Siegfroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 
of Charlemagne, was Luxembourg’s first 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country went 
under the rule of the House of Luxem- 
bourg, four of whose members became Holy 
Roman Emperors. From the 15th to the 
18th centuries, Spain and Austria held it 
in turn. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
made it a Grand Duchy and gave it to 
William I, King of the Netherlands. In 1839 
the Treaty of London ceded the western 
part of Luxembourg to Belgium. In 1890 
the last magnate of the House of Nassau, 
Adolphus, succeeded to the throne. His 
son, William, took over rule in 1905, and 
William’s daughter, Marie Adelaide, became 
ruler in 1912. 


In 1919 the Grand Duchess abdicated 
and was succeeded by her sister, Princess 
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Charlotte, who was subsequently confi 
in power by a 1919 national referend 
After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 19 
the government fled the country, return 
on September 23, 1944, after Allied troo 
had liberated it. 


Luxembourg is a constitutional 
archy with the crown hereditary in * 
House of Nassau. The sovereign is 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, born Januzg 
23, 1896 and married on Nov. 6, 1919, 
Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma. The h 
to the throne is Prince Jean, born Jan. 
1921. The constitution of 1868 (Ww 
changes in 1919 limiting the power of & 
sovereign and instituting universal s 
frage with proportional representatio! 
provides for democratic governme 
through a popularly elected chamber 
deputies of 55 members. The chamber 
deputies elected Oct. 21, 1945 for a te 
of 6 years includes 25 Christian Socialis 
11 Socialists, 9 Democratic Group, 5 Co 
munists and 1 Independent. The constit 
tion leaves to the sovereign the right 
organize the government which consists 
a minister of state who is president of t 
government (premier) and at least 3 otk 
ministers. There is also an upper chamk 
of 15 members, the council of state, wh¢ 
members are chosen for life by the sc 
ereign and which enjoys the right of 4 
vice, amendment of bills, and a limit 
veto. The government has no military ¢ 
partment. 


Education is compulsory for all childr 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The co 
mon or idiomatic language is letzeburges: 
German and French are also spoken. Lak 
unions are strongly organized into 
large federation. 


Although the soil is not very fert 
agriculture is prosperous. Distribution 
land is: 305,712 acres of arable land, 20 
268 acres of forest, 67,555 acres of meado 
and 3,829 acres of vineyards. Princij 
crops are potatoes, oats, wheat, rye a 
grapes. 

The mining and metallurgical indust 
based on iron ore found in the south 
the most important industries. There we 
in 1938, a total of 35 blast furnaces w 
more than 20,000 workers which produ@ 
1,709,700 tons of pig iron; the 7 st) 
foundries produced 1,584,100 tons of ste 
Metal manufactures were valued at $5) 
000,000. Other important industries incl 
brewing, sparkling wine, leather, textilz 
and cement. 


By a customs union between Belgivy 
and Luxembourg which came into force fj 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, custo! 
frontiers between the two countries w 
abolished and Luxembourg customs joir) 
to those of Belgium. Total customs, p> 
the product of certain internal exc) 
duties, are divided after a small deductil 
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of the exports consists of iron and 

DEO ducts. 

msportation facilities in 1938 con- 
ed of 318 miles of railway and 2,644 
of highway, 1,301 miles of which are 
roved. The monetary unit is the Lux- 
jourg franc whose value was fixed in 
1.25 Belgian francs. The consoli- 
ebt in 1939 was 625,000,000 francs 
00,000). Estimated revenue in 1939 
unted to 355,230,000 francs ($14,209,- 
estimated expenditures, 353,440,000 
S ($14,137,600). 
xembourg lies southeast of Belgium, 
France on the south, and Germany 
he east. It is separated from Germany 
River Moselle and its tributary, the 
It is a part of the plateau of Lor- 
The prosperity of the country de- 
upon its large iron ore mines which 
ed 5,666,519 tons of iron ore in 1939. 
um (21,937 tons in 1939) is also pro- 
d. 


Mexico (Republic) 


(Republica Mejicana) 


ea: 758,061 square miles. 

pulation (census 1940): 19,653,552. 

ensity per square mile: 29.9. 

sident: Miguel Aleman. 

incipal cities: Mexico City, 1,448,422 (capi- 
» Guadalajara, 229,235 (trade and manu- 
icturing center); Monterrey, 185,833 (metallic 
dustries); Pueblo, 138,491 (industrial center. 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
acial stock: Mestizo, 
ite, 15%; Others, 1%. 
Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 
Religion: Predominantly Roman Catholic. 


55%: Indian, 29%; 


Mexico, the world leader in producing 
lver and sisal hemp and chicle for chew- 
1g gum, is four times the size of Spain, 
1€ source of its cultural heritage. It is one- 
Jurth the size of the United States, the 
urce of its modern industrial trend. 
farm, mountainous Mexico has suffered a 
Ormy political past, with bullets often 
Neaking louder than ballots. Today the 
ation steers moderately leftward in defer- 
ice to the needs of its millions of poor 
ad too-illiterate peasants. It is a country 
’ startling contrasts—ox-carts and air- 
lanes, tractors and forked-stick plows, 
asserts and snow-capped mountains, 
Ingles and fertile valleys. 

Mexico’s early history is shrouded in 
ystery but at least two highly civilized 
ees—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
ceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
Jéred in 1521 by the Spanish under 


?. 


and is now celebrated as Independe1 


ortes. Sp er 
ars until 1810 (the date was Sept. 


Day) when the Mexicans first revolt 
They continued the struggle and final 


won independence in 1821 by the Treaty fe 


Cordoba. 
Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 


the rise of Diaz in 1876, there were two 


emperors,, several dictators and enough 
presidents and provisional executives to 
make a new government on the average of 
every nine months. 
(1836) and after defeat in the war with 


the United States (1846-48) it lost the area 


of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 


In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Juarez 


began a series of liberal reforms including 
Catholic 


the disestablishment of the 
Church which had acquired vast property. 


A subsequent civil war was interrupted by © 


the French invasion of Mexico (1861), the 
crowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by forces under Juarez who again 
became President in 1867. 


During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1876-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made sub- 
stantial economic progress, and gained a 
respected position in foreign relations. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revolu- 
tion and his resignation in 1911. The next 
few years were marked by bloody political- 
military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the punitive 
expedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. President Venusti- 
ano Carranza, who had shown pro-German 
sympathy in World War I, was assassinated 
(1920) and replaced by General Alvaro 
Obregon. 


Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28) largely 
abandoned Obregon’s reforms and Obregon, 
re-elected (1928) on a radical agrarian and 
anti-clerical platform, was assassinated by 
a religious fanatic. There followed a series 
of Calles puppets who ruthlessly suppressed 
labor and farm organizations. General 
Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRM), be- 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure of 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
reforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
President during World War II, played 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
lowed Cardenas’ policy at home. Meanwhile, 
when Franco took over Spain, Mexico be- 
came virtually the sponsor of the Spanish 
republican government-in-exile. 


In July of 1946, Miguel Aleman was 
elected President, backed by the Camacho 
administration and the PRM. It was the 
most peaceful election in Mexican history. 


Mexico lost Texas 


. 
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GOVERNMENT. The President, popularly 
elected for six years and ineligible to suc- 
ceed himself, governs with a cabinet of his 
appointed ministers. The Federal Congress 
has two houses—the 170-member Chamber 
of Deputies, elected for three years on a 
population basis; and the 58-member Sen- 
ate, elected for six years with two Senators 
from each of the twenty-eight states and 
two from the Federal District (Mexico 
City). All married male citizens at least 


eighteen years old, and all single male citi- 


zens at least twenty-one are eligible to 
vote. 


. Federal District and Circuit Court judges 
are elected by the Federal Congress for six 
years, while the Federal Supreme Court 
judges are elected for life. Each of the 
states has considerable autonomy with a 
popularly-elected governor, one-house leg- 
islature and local judiciary. The President 
appoints the governors of the three Federal 
territories, and the governing body of the 


* Federal District. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS OF MEXICO, 1940 


Popu- 
lation 
Political Area in Popu- per 
subdivision sq. mi. lation sq. mi. 
Federal 
district .... 572 1,757,530 3,072.6 
States 
Aguasca- 
lientes .. 2,498 161,693 64.7 
Campeche . 19,667 90,460 4.6 
Chiapas ... 28,724 679,885 23.7 
Chihuahua. 94,806 623,944 6.6 
Coahuila .. 58,052 550,717 9.5 
Colima .... 2,009 78,806 39.2 
Durango .. 47,679 483,829 10.1 
Guana- 
juato ... 11,802 1,046,490 88.7 
Guerrero .. 24,881 732,910 29.5 
Hidalgo ... 8,056 771,818 95.8 
Jalisco .. si. 31,144 1,418,310 45.5 
México .... 8,266 1,146,034 133.6 
Michoacan . 23,196 1,182,003 51.0 
Morelos ... 1,916 182,711 95.4 
Nayarit ... 10,442 216,698 20.8 
Nuevo 
Leon .... 25,130 541,147 21.5 
Oaxaca ... 36,365 1,192,794 32.8 
Puebla .... 13,122 1,294,620 98.7 
Querétaro . 4,431 244,737 55.2 
San Luis 
Potosi ... 24,411 678,779 27.8 
Sinaloa 22,576 492,821 21.8 
Sonora .... 70,465 364,176 5.2 
Tabasco ... 9,780 285,630 29.2 
Tamaulipas 30,726 458,832 14.9 
‘Taxeala tl). 1,554 224,063 144.2 
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Political Area in Popu- 
subdivision sq. mi. lation 
Veracruz -.- 27,752 1,619,338 
Yucatan 14,864 418,210 
Zacatectas.. 28,117 565,437 
Territories 
Quintana 
UOC Moles 19,435 18,752 
Territorio 
Norte ... 27,648 78,907 
Territorio 
Sar ens 27,971 51,471 
Totaly Gs oc 758,061 19,653,552 


Military service is compulsory, and 
President holds supreme command of 
armed forces, through the Secretary 
War. The standing army (1940) was o: 
56,000, with 150,000 reserves and the 
force had 700 men and ninety planes, k 
large materiel and manpower increases W 
effected during World War II. Mexic 
U. S.-trained 201st Fighter Squadron s 
action in the Pacific in 1945. The na 
little more than a police force, consists 
six sloops, ten coast guard vessels and 0’ 
minor craft. 


EDUCATION. Illiteracy, affecting about 
percent of the people, is one of Mexico’s 
problems, and the government is try 
hard to reduce the rate. Education is fr 
compulsory from six to sixteen, divorce 
from religion and under Federal conti 
There were (1945) about 25,000 prim: 
schools with two million enrollment. S 
ondary schools had enrollment of abc 
80,000. The ten universities had a total 
30,000 enrollment, of which 22,230 attenc 
the University of Mexico, in Mexico Cit 


RELIGION. About 90 percent of Mexicez 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separa 
church and state. The church can not # 
quire property, and its present holdings 4 
deemed to belong to the state. Priests, y 
must be Mexican-born, can not take part 
politics. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal cont 
of the national economy is ever increas 
in Mexico. The government regulates fe 
production, fixes minimum prices, and ccf 
trols both exports and imports. Since 1% 
it has consistently broken up large estab 
for distribution of land to the poor 
state-owned communal farms. In 1941, til! 
to the land began to pass to the peasaip 
themselves. The right to strike, a 48-ho 
week, fixed minimum wages and a SoG, 
security system—all these have been estee 
lished by the government. 


AGRICULTURE. Some Mexicans still pl 
with forked sticks, but primitive methd 


are steadily giving way to the modern. .¥ 
most 10 percent of the 1945 Federal a 
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, for irrigation projects. This brought 
7 million acres the total of cultivated 
, against a total estimated potential of 
than 37 million acres. About 214 mil- 
acres are irrigated now but the even- 
[ total of watered land is expected to be 
Jlion acres. More than half of the land 
ws corn—a staple item in the national 
The Yucatan peninsula, at the south- 
tend of the Gulf of Mexico, raises more 
half of the world supply of sisal 
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‘MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS OF 
i MEXICO, 1941 


1,990,361 
176,392 


ee 330,980 59,628 
| 8,625,240 2,341,379 
cee. 780,520 88,778 
Men, ...... 271,700 114,639 
Beet: 56,810 101,797 

| ae 135,850 124,902 
ee 259,350 64,731 
Scrat 286,520 6,257,854 
«Se 1,368,380 351,284 


is 

Stockraising is important on non-arable 
md. Mexico’s 1943 inventory of livestock 
owed 10,082,958 cattle, 1,887,478 horses, 
11,343 mules, 2,159,734 asses, 3,673,887 
1eep, 6,544,129 goats and 3,698,233 hogs. 


IDUSTRY. Considering its cheap labor, 
Jundant raw materials and available 
ater power, Mexico is industrially back- 
ard. However, steady expansion is taking 
ace. In 1940 there were 12,624 factories or 
lops with 332,323 workers and a product 
ue of $579,137,240. Leading establish- 
ents were cotton textile mills with esti- 
ated annual production of 600 million 
rds; sugar mills and distilleries; cigar and 
garette factories, the latter turning out 
7 million packs in 1945; shoe, binder, 
fine and soap factories; chemical works; 
eweries: flour, paper and coffee mills; 
wn and steel mills and foundries; and 
ment, glass and ceramic works. 


IMMERCE. Exports in 1944 totaled $258,- 
6,558, including vegetable products, 36 
Teent; mineral products, 24 percent; and 
Xtiles, 10 percent. Imports came to $216,- 
0,700, including vegetable products, 29 
reent; mineral products, 22 percent; ma- 
inery and iron goods, 19 percent. In 1945, 
wever, imports exceeded exports. A total 
87 percent of Mexico’s trade is with the 
lited States. Latin America gets 5 percent 
Europe, mainly Britain, 3.9 percent. 

IPOGRAPHY. Mexico is largely a great, 
sh plateau, open to the north, with 
juntain chains on east and west and with 
ean-front lowlands lying outside of them. 
thas two big spears—the peninsula of 
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Lower California which is mountainous, 
and Yucatan peninsula which is mostly a 
low plain. The eastern mountains are 
marked by high volcanoes including Po- 
pocatepetl, 17,888 feet and not entirely ex- 
tinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,323 feet; and the 
loftiest, Orizaba, 18,209 feet. None of Mex- 
ico’s many short streams is navigable to 
any major extent. 


CLIMATE. Partly in the torrid and partly in 
the north temperate zone, Mexico has three 
distinct climate regions. From the coasts 
inland to the plateau it is tropical with 
temperatures sometimes topping 100 de- 
grees. The plateau is sub-tropical with an 
average of 75 degrees, and the mountains, 
over 6,000 feet, average 60 degrees. On the 
east coast the annual rainfall sometimes 
reaches 100 inches, while in Lower Cali- 
fornia rain hardly ever falls. Rainfall on 
the plateau runs twenty to forty inches a 
year, comparable to the west central United 
States. When U.S. baseball players went to 
Mexico they found that they could slug the 
ball tremendous distances through the 
rarefied air, but the same air made them 
tire quickly. 

MINERALS. Mexico leads the world in silver 
production, mining about 40 percent of the 
total. It also is high in antimony, cadmium, 
lead, oil and zinc. The 1944 mineral value 
was $146,408,500, of which precious metals 
totaled $50,786,610. Most of the mining 
properties are foreign-owned and the in- 
dustry is declining in relative importance. 
The oilfields, lying along the east coast, 
were seized by the government in 1938 and 
later the foreign owners were paid for them. 
There are seventeen plants and five re- 
fineries with daily capacity of 150,000 bar- 
rels. 

FORESTS, FISHERIES. Mexican timber- 
lands in 1945 were 25,893,993 acres, and 
1942 production in cubic feet included pine, 
33,315,000; mahogany, 1,315,250; red cedar, 
1,045,320; white cedar, 432,600; and prima- 
vera, 91,820. Charcoal, resins and other by- 
products came to 50,265 tons. Yucatan pro-~ 
duces nearly all of the world’s chicle, the 
juice of the sapodilla tree, the base of 
chewing gum. Chicle exports in 1941 were 
6,000 tons worth $5,155,000. Mexico’s fishing 
industry is small and local. 

Mexico has about 15,000 railroad miles 
and the 1944 freight total was 17,117,277 
tons, of which the nationalized lines car- 
ried more than half. There were 80,000 
automobiles in 1940, and over 36,000 miles 
of improved highway in 1945. Merchant 
ships in 1940 totaled 1,657,899 gross tons, 
and Mexico’s twenty-two seaports handled 
5,683,391 tons. Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
both on the Gulf of Mexico, are the most 
important ports. 

In 1943 Mexico had fourteen airline com- 
panies with 15,980 miles of routes. By early 
1946, thirty-five companies were operating. 
Communication facilities include 25,719 
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miles of Federal telegraph lines, 17,066 
miles of private and state-owned lines 
(1940), 200,000 telephones (1944), 350,000 
radios and 141 broadcasting stations (1941). 


Mexico’s external debt (1942) was nom- 
inally estimated at $235,000,000, of which 
60 percent was held by Axis-controlled 
nationals, and 40 percent about evenly split 
among United States and British holders. 
The 1945 national budget was $207,377,625 
($227,150,000 in 1944) of which about two- 
thirds was divided among agriculture, edu- 
cation, national defense and communica- 
tions. The government Bank of Mexico is 
the only bank of issue. In 1936 there were 
sixty-six other banks. U. S. direct invest- 
ments in 1940 were $357,927,000; British in- 
vestments, (1944) were £137,834,190. 


Monaco (Principality) 


Area: .59 square miles (370 acres), 
Population (census 1939): 23,973. 
Density per square mile: 40,637.1. 
Ruler: Prince Louis Il. 


Principal cities (census 1939): Monaco, 1,938; 
La Condamine, 11,339; Monte Carlo, 10,681. 


Monetary unit: French franc. 
Language: French. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles east 
of Nice, Monaco is a little land of pleasure 
with a pre-war tourist business that ran to 
1,500,000 visitors a year. The home of 
world-famous Monte Carlo, a place of be- 
nign sun and balmy air, Monaco offers 
golf, tennis and bathing by day, and drink- 
ing, dining and gambling by night. Resi- 
dents of Monaco are forbidden to enter 
the gaming rooms but they have compen- 
sations. They pay no taxes and most of 
them make good livings from the thriving 
tourist business. 


Monaco, with its beautiful terraced hills 
and crags, had popular gaming tables as 
early as 1856. Five years later, a fifty-year 
concession to operate the games was 
granted to Francois Blanc, of Bad Hom- 
burg. This concession passed into the hands 
of a company in 1898, and was extended to 
1947, All the governmental expenses are 
paid from the resultant revenue. The con- 
cession’s annual license fee since 1936 has 
been 100,000 pounds. Under German oc- 
cupation during part of World War II, 
Monaco had to submit to a curfew and a 
great loss of gaiety but the war’s end saw 
it planning for a speedy return to the old 
days of pleasure and plenty. 


Monaco’s trade is, of course, small. It 
exchanges olive oil, oranges and perfume 
for wine and coal. 


The Phoenicians, and after them the 
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Greeks, had a temple on the Monac 
headland honoring Hercules. From Mc 
oikos, the Greek surname for this mytk 
logical strong man, the principality tc 
its name. After being independent for 
years, Monaco was annexed to France 
1793 by the French Revolutionists, 
then placed under Sardinia’s protection 
1815. In 1861 it went under French gua 
ianship, but kept its independence. 


Prince Albert of Monaco gave the prin 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating 
national council of twenty-one membe 
elected for four years. The government 
under a ministry, acting on the princ 
authority. The heiress to the throne, P 
cess Charlotte, renounced her claim to 
throne in 1944 in favor of her son, Prix 
Renier, who was born in 1923. 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 


Area: c. 54,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1938): 5,600,000. 

Density per squcre mile: 103.7. 

Ruler: Mahdrdjadhirdja Tribhubana Bir Bi 
Jung. 

Prime Minister: Maharaja Sir Padma Shumsh 
Jung Bahadur Rand. 


Principal city and capital (est.): Katmai 
108,000. 


Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 


Racial stock: Ghurka (predominant), Mag 
Gurung, Bhotia, Newar. 


Languages: Parbatia, Gubhaiju, Tibetan. 
Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country ebout t 
size of Iowa, lying between India 
Tibet, Nepal has two great distinctions. 
contains Mt. Everest, 29,141 feet high, t 
tallest measured mountain in the wor 
And it produces some of the tough 
fighting men in the world—the Gurkhff 


The Gurkhas, led by Rajah Pritk 
Narayana, invaded Nepal from India } 
1768 and conquered it. Today they are t# 
dominant people in the land. A comm 
cial treaty was signed with Britain 
1792, and in 1815 after a year’s hostilit 
the Nepalese agreed to allow British re 
dents to live in Katmandu, the capital. § 
1923 Britain recognized the absolute 
dependence of Nepal. 

Nepalese troops assisted the British dvs 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War 
1904, World War I, the Afghan hostilith 
of 1919 and World War II. } 


GOVERNMENT. Theoretically, the king! 
supreme but actually real power si 
1867 is with the prime minister, pickh 
from among the ruling family whose me# 
bers are Hindu Rajputs. Under the pri# 
minister is a council consisting of me® 
bers of the ruling family, the military, +f 
high priests and other high officials, Ti 
predominant Gurkhas are essentially | 
t 


Stthe: Stirma' ts 
II, supplying most of the 
three famous regiments—the 
Assam Regiment and Burma 


AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
as a college at Katmandu and 
nools in the main valley. Culti- 


es, Spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
eep and cattle are grazed. Manu- 


with India passes through various 
stations, and there are two moun- 
de routes to Tibet. 


resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
and timber. Major imports include 
tle, sheep and goats; salt, sugar, 
<0, raw cotton, oil, and textiles. Two 
s enter Nepal—one from Raxaul 
ekligan, the other from Jayauagar 
lpura. Communication is for the 
art difficult and motorable roads 
most non-existent. 


RAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
its southern border, Nepal has a 
Mf level land which is partly forested, 
cultivated. North of that is the 
of the Himalayan Range including 
verest and many peaks over 20,000 
Mineral resources, nearly all unex- 
d, include lignite, copper, zinc, lead, 
ur, marble and iron. Southern Nepal 
luable forests which yield gum, tim- 
resin and dye. Hemp plants grow wild. 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 
(Koninkryk der Nederlanden) 


(rea: 12,742 square miles. 
*opulation (est. 1945): 9,130,000. 
density per square mile: 716.6. 


jovereign: Queen Wilhelmina. 

"rime Minister: Dr. L. J. M. Beel. 

rincipal cities (est. 1942): Amsterdam, 790,- 
} (capital, financial center); Rotterdam, 616,- 
) (chief port); The Hague (s'Gravenhage), 
1.351 (seat of government); Utrecht, 163,559 
ilway center); Haarlem, 137,576 (tulip cen- 
}, 

Monetary unit: Guilder. 

facial stock: Dutch. 

anguage: Dutch. 

teligions (1930): Catholic, 36.4%; Dutch Re- 
ed (Presbyterian), 34.2%; Other Protes- 
11.0%; Jewish, 1.4%; Others and no creed, 


» 


he Netherlands is small, half again as 
; as Massachusetts, but it is densely 
tled, is a major colonial power, and was 


_ iby the Ni i 
lands emerged with a 


exports include hides, skins, opium, 
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the Nazis until May of 1945, the Nethe 
fairly-well salvag 
economy and with somewhat less of the 
political chaos that gripped much of 
Europe. The middle-of-the-road Catholic — 
Party held a plurality in the national 
government, but in the 1946 elections in 
Amsterdam, the nation’s largest city, the 
Communists were able to win more munic- 
ipal council seats than any other party. Re a 


HISTORY. Julius Caesar tound the low- — 


tribes, the Frisii and Batavi but he was un- 
able to conquer them and the Batavi on — 
the Roman frontier did not submit to | 
Roman rule until 13 B. C., and then only as 

allies. In the 8th century the area became ~ 
part of Charlemagne’s empire, and then 
was gradually split up into small feudal : 
states which passed to the hands of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in the 15th 
century. Royal marriage and royal inherit- 
ance shoved the Netherlands first under 
the Austrian Hapsburgs and then under 
Spanish rule. When Philip II of Spain sup- . 
pressed political liberties and the growing 
Protestant movement in the Netherlands, 
a revolt was led by William the Silent, < 
Count of Nassau and Prince of Orange. i 
Under the Treaty of Utrecht in 1579, the ie 
seven northern provinces became in 1581 
the Republic of the United Netherlands. ~ 


The Dutch East Indies Company had 
been established in 1602 and by the end 
of the 17th century, Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of 
Europe. In 1688 William III of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, the elder daughter of 
James II of England, became King and 
Queen of England. The power of, the re- 
public declined in the 18th century through 
the wars with Spain and France and in 
1795 French troops ousted the last stad- 
holder William V. The Batavian Republic 
was organized. It became a kingdom in iS 
1806 under Napoleon’s brother, Louis and a 
jin 1810 was incorporated into the French 
Empire. 

Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the ag 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands’’ un- 
der William I, son of William V and head in 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians with- 3 
drew in 1830 forming their own kingdom. 
William I abdicated in favor of William 
II in 1840; the latter was largely responsible 
for the promulgation of a liberal constitu- oS 
tion in 1848. The Netherlands continued 
to prosper during the long reign of William 
III from 1849 to 1890. The male line of 
the House of Nassau became extinct with 
his death in 1890 and he was succeeded 
by his 10-year old daughter, Wilhelmina, 
who was crowned Queen in 1898. Neutrality 
was maintained during World War I, but 
overseas trade suffered heavily from the 
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Allied blockade and German submarine 
warfare. 

_ The premier from 1933 to 1939, except 
for brief intermissions was Dr. Hendrick 
Colijn, leader of the Protestant Anti- 
Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak of 
World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15 Dutch troops 
were ordered to lay down their arms. 
Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess 
Juliana fled to London where a govern- 
ment-in-exile was established under Pre- 
mier P. S. Gerbrandy. The German Army 
in the Netherlands capitulated May 5, 1945 
and on May 23, the Dutch cabinet met 
once more in the Hague and tendered its 
resignation to Queen Wilhelmina. A new 
cabinet was formed on June 23 under the 
leadership of Professor Willem Schermer- 
horn, a resistance leader and leader of the 
Labor party. The Catholic party obtained 
a plurality in the May 1946 elections and 
its leader, Dr. L. J. M. Beel formed a 
Labor-Catholic cabinet (July 2). 


GOVERNMENT. Queen Wilhelmina, born 
August 31, 1880, daughter of King William 
III, succeeded to the throne November 23, 
1890; assumed the government September 
6, 1898, married (1901) to Henry, Prince 
of Mecklenburg Schwerin, born 1876, died 
1934. Heir-apparent: Princess Juliana, born 
April 30, 1909, married on January 7, 1937 
to Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Biesterfeld, 
born 1911. Offspring: Princess Beatrix, born 
1938; Princess Irene, born 1939, Princess 
Margriet Francisca, born 1943. 


The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively 
in the sovereign, while legislative power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, fifty members, is elected for 
6 years by the provincial states. The lower 
chamber which shares with the govern- 
ment the privilege of initiating new bills 
and proposing amendment consists of 100 
deputies who are elected directly for four 
years and retire en bloc. The executive 
power is in part exercised by responsible 
ministers, headed by the premier, who hold 
Office at the pleasure of the sovereign. 
Certain legislative and many executive 
matters are normally referred to the State 
Council (Raad van Staat) consisting of 
fourteen members appointed by the sover- 
eign. Suffrage is universal for all Dutch 
subjects of twenty-five years of age. Elec- 
tions are on a basis of proportional rep- 
resentation and the sovereign has the 
power to dissolve either or both chambers, 
subject to new elections within forty days 
and the convocation of a new assembly 
within two months. 


PROVINCIAL. Each of the eleven provinces 
has a local representative body—a Provin- 
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cial State—presided over by a ae 
missioner. The State collects local ti 
and legislates on local matters. Rou 
administrative work of the province is 
carried on by six members called the 
Deputed States. Each of the 1,054 com 
munes has a locally elected council an¢ 
a mayor appointed by the crown. 0 


No cases are tried by jury. Minor of. 
fenses are tried by one judge in th 
cantonal courts of which there are sixty: 
two. More serious cases are tried by one 0: 
the 19 district tribunals with one or thre 
judges. Beyond these are five courts 
appeal, which in turn are subject to the 
High Court sitting at the Hague with & 
judges. All judges are appointed for lif 
by the sovereign and can be removed onl 
by decision of the High Court. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsor’ 
with an initial training period of one yea 
beginning at twenty with service on 
serve until forty for enlisted men, to forty. 
five for non-commissioned officers and tc 
fifty for officers. The partially mobilizec 
Dutch army in 1939 consisted of 500,00¢ 
active troops and 160,000 reserves. The aj 
force had 600 personnel and 325 planes 
The Navy, the Army, the East Indies Arm 
have separate air forces. The Netherland: 
fleet on Dec. 31, 1945 included 2 cruisers, & 
destroyers, 12 submarines, 3 sloops, 1 frigat 
and 4 fleet minesweepers. The light ai 
craft carrier Nairana (14,000 tons), 4 de: 
stroyers and 3 submarines were obteia™ 
from the British navy in early 1946. Ba 
are maintained in Holland, the Netherland 
East Indies and in the Caribbean. 


EDUCATION. In 1938 elementary schoo 
numbering 7,812, of which 5,006 were pri 
vate, had a total enrollment of 1,242,778 
288 secondary schools had 62,301 students 
The 6 universities had 9;471 students 
The four public universities are Leider 
(founded 1575), Utrecht (1636), Groninger 
(1414) and Amsterdam (1632); the twe 
voluntary universities are the Calvinis' 
University of Amsterdam and the Romar 
Catholic University of Nijmegen. Educatior 
is compulsory from the ages of seven tc 
thirteen. By an act passed in 1920, re 
ligious bodies are allowed to maintain de 
nominational schools fully supported by 
the state. 


RELIGION. The royal family and a large 

number of the inhabitants belong to thd 
Dutch Reformed Church (Protestant), bu’ 

there is complete religious freedom. Ap"; 
propriations from the state budget ard 
made for support of the Protestant, Roma is 
Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches): 
The Roman Catholic element is mos} 
marked in the southern provinces of Lim: 

burg and North Brabant. a 


POPULATION. In 1830 the Netherlands 
population was 2,613,500; in 1869, 3,580, 000 f 
in 1945, 9,130,000. In the immediate Prey 
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ar period it increased about 100,000 a 
, and today the Netherlands has the 
oblem of too many people living in its 
ee crowded land. The birth rate (1936— 

annual average: 20.2) showed a distinct 
sendency to fall whereas further consider- 
ble decrease in the death rate (1936-38 
average: 8.7) is scarcely possible. 


AGRICULTURE. Nearly half the Nether- 
lands lies below sea level. Of the total 
area of 6,595,362 acres, 2,602,384 is arable, 
3,016,796 is meadowland, 168,995 is de- 
voted to horticulture, arboriculture and 
fruit gardens and 693,052 is forested. Dutch 
farms are characteristically small with only 
a few over 250 acres. Dairying and dairy 
products are the most important branches 
of agriculture. In 1942 there were 2,440,553 
cattle, 491,000 swine, 337,177 horses, 574,497 
sheep. Poultry in 1938 numbered 30,521,292. 
Milk, butter and egg production are under 
state control; butter production in 1939 
Was 114,989 pounds; cheese, 102,889 tons. 
lLarge quantities of vegetables and fruits 
jare raised for export. Almost as important 
as the dairy industry is the raising of 
tulip, hyacinth and other flower bulbs in 
the area around Haarlem. The Netherlands 
food crop harvested in 1945 was about 20 
percent below the prewar level, and live- 
stock production was less than 50 percent 
of prewar. 

INDUSTRY. Most Netherlands industries 
derive from agriculture. The country is poor 
in mineral resources. An exception is the 
textile industry, which was the leading 
industry in 1938, with 50,374 workers and 
Output valued at $102,622,040; followed by 
the clothing industry, 38,242 workers and 
output of $62,612,894; food industry, 7,184 
workers and output of $45,663,000; paper, 
6,296 workers and output of $20,787,351. 
The shipbuilding industry in 1937 had 34,- 
458 workers and output valued at almost 
$80,000,000. In 1938 there were 268 dis- 
tilleries, 11 sugar refineries, 3 beet sugar 
factories, 110 breweries and 2,694 tobacco 
factories. Amsterdam is one of the world’s 
leading diamond-cutting centers. 


TRADE. At the start of World War II the 
Netherlands ranked 8th in world trade. 
Exports in 1938 were $571,629,000; imports, 
$778,650,000, excluding the transit trade 
With Germany and Central Europe which 
Was of prime importance. The major ex- 
ports by percentage, were: textiles, raw 
and manufactured, 8.3; coal and coke 6.2; 
butter 4.2; iron and steel 3.3; cheese 2.8; 
fertilizer 2.2; paper 2.1. Major imports, also 
by percentage, were: textiles raw and man- 
Ufactured 10.4; cereals and flour 8.2; iron 
and steel 8.2; wood 4.6; coal and coke 3.7; 
Mineral oil 2.2. Principal customers, also 
by percentage, were Britain 22.5, Germany 
15.3, Belgium and Luxembourg 10.2, Co- 
lonial Empire 9.6, France 5.8 and United 
States 3.6. The major sources, again by 
Percentage, were Germany 21.8, Belgium 
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and Luxembourg 11.5, United States 10.8, 
et 8.1, Colonial Empire 7.2 and France 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet in 
1939 included 1,532 vessels, of 2,972,000 
gross tons but war losses cut this to 300 
vessels of 1,614,094 tons in 1945. In 1938 
a total of 21,096 vessels entered Dutch ports 
with a tonnage of 31,794,000. Of these, 
70.9 percent entered Rotterdam. An ex- 
tensive network of rivers expanded by 
many canals has led to a good develop- 
ment of inland shipping. The length of 
navigable canals and rivers in 1939 was 
4,816 miles. The wealth of water transport 
has obviated wide railway development. In 
1938 there were 2,278 miles of railway, all 
privately owned, and 15,793 miles of high- 
way. In 1939 there were 747,053 radio sets 
and in 1942, 498,220 telephones. 


FINANCE. Ordinary revenue in 1940 was 
estimated at $394,000,000; expenditures at 
$393,800,000. Public debt in March, 1944 
was $5,680,000,000. The Netherlands and 
its colonial empire ranked 6th in U. S. 
lend-lease assistance receiving $178,054,000 
worth of goods and supplies. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Part of the great plain of north and west 
Europe, the Netherlands has maximum di- 
mensions of 190 by 160 miles and is low 
and flat except in Limburg in the southeast 
where some hills rise to 300 feet. About 
half the country’s area is below sea level, 
making the famous Dutch dikes a requisite 
to use of much land. Reclamation of land 
from the sea through dike-building has 
continued to recent times, and such land 
is usually very fertile. The province of 
Zeeland consists mainly of six delta islands 
guarding the mouth of the Scheldt River 
and the entrance to Belgium’s port of 
Antwerp. Off the northwest coast are the 
sandy West Frisian Islands, lying from 
three to twenty miles out and stretching 
from the Zuider Zee to the German coast. 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas and 
Scheldt—have origin outside the country. 
The Rhine is the most heavily used water- 
way in Europe and nearly three-fourths of 
its 75 to 85 millions of tons of annual 
traffic is handled through the Netherlands 
port of Rotterdam. 

Marsh mists, sea fogs and a humidity 
exceeding 80 percent mark the Netherlands 
climate which produces colder winters than 
in eastern England at the same latitude. 
Utrecht, roughly central in location, has 
a January average of 32.4 degrees in tem- 
perature, and a July average of 62.6. Aver- 
age rainfall for the country is about 28 
inches. 

Netherlands minerals are few. The only 
important ones are coal, 14,176,680 tons 
in 1939; lignite, 250,153 tons in 1939; and 
salt, 181,070 tons in 1938. There also are 
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peat swamps and about 700,000 acres of 
forest. The Netherlands fishing fleet in 
1938 totaled 3,380 vessels and made a total 
catch-of 240,669 tons valued at $10,739,407. 
Herring—107,808 tons worth $4,620,765— 
was the most important item. 


NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS 


TERRITORIES 
Populati 
pert? (sq mi.) (est. 1941) 
ASIA 
Netherlands Indies 735,268 71,534,000 
AMERICA 
Curacao 403 119,585* 
Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) 54,291 189 ,4847 
*Est. 1943. TEst. 1944. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES: See NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES. 


CURACAO. Status: Autonomous part of 
Netherlands state. Capital: Willemstad 
(pop. 19438: 33,000). Governor: Dr. Pieter 
A. Kasteel. Foreign trade (1939): Imports, 
$164,006,000 (80 percent oil); exports, 
$183,508,000 (98 percent oil). Agricultural 
products: Aloes, beans, corn. Manufac- 
tures: Refined petroleum, straw hats. Min- 
eral products: Lime phosphate, salt. 


The territory is two groups of islands 
about 500 miles apart; one, about 40 mi. 
north of the Venezuelan coast consists of 
Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. mi.) 
and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, lying 
to the northeast, consists of 3 small islands 
with a total area of 29 sq. mi. The Dutch 
acquired it from Spain in 1634 and have 
since held it except for short intervals dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. The U. S. ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Netherlands 
government in Feb. 1942 to dispatch troops 
to Curacao to cooperate in its defense. Ad- 
ministrative officials include the governor 
(appointed by the crown) and an elected 
council. 


The backbone of Curacao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oil which comes from 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Venezuela. 
The refinery on Aruba, the world’s largest, 
completed in 1945 the processing of the 
1,000,000,000th barrel of oil since its open- 
ing in 1929. Aside from native Curacaoans, 
there were on the island 7,511 English, 
5,156 Dutch and 4,213 Venezuelans in 1943, 
Dutch is the official language but many in- 
habitants speak a patois known as Papia- 
mento, a mixture of Spanish, Dutch, Afri- 
can, and Portuguese elements. Only a small 
part of the trade is carried on with the 
homeland. 


SURINAM. Status: Autonomous part of 
Netherlands state. Capital: Paramaribo 
(pop. 1944: 60,723). Governor: Dr. J. C. 
Brons. Foreign trade (1944): Exports, 6,- 
880,780 florins; imports, 15,645,344 florins 
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(1 florin=$0.53). Agricultural produc 
Rice, sugar, coffee. Minerals: bauxite (1944: 
689,800 tons), gold (1944: 177,943 grams) 
Forest product: Balata (about 275 tons an. 
nually). a 

Surinam lies in northeastern South 
America between British and French 
Guiana. It was received by the Dutch at 
the peace of Breda (1667) in exchange for 
New York and at that time included Brit 
ish Guiana which was seized by England 
in 1803 and formally ceded to her at the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars. The 
United States and Brazil accepted the in 
vitation of the Dutch Government on Nov 
24, 1941, to cooperate in the defense 0! 
the bauxite mines. The governor (ap 
pointed by the crown) is assisted by 
partly elected legislative council. 


Mining is the most important activity 
and only about 65,000 acres are under cul 
tivation. 


The heterogeneous population include; 
approximately 1,000 Dutch, 1,000 othe 
Europeans, 2,400 Chinese, 19,000 Djuka 
(descendents of escaped slaves), 2,60 
aboriginal Indians, 70,000 Negroes and M 
lattoes, as well as 85,000 East India 
(British India and Java) laborers brough 
in after the abolition of slavery (1863) %t 
work the sugar plantations. 


The climate throughout is tropical an 
from its settled coastal plain, Surinan 
runs back to a virtually unexplored moun 
tain and jungle area along the Brazilia: 
border. Rivers are the chief means of in 
terior travel. 


Netherlands Indies 
(Part of Netherlands state) 


(Nederlandsch-Indié) 


Area: 735,268 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 70,476,000. 

Density per square mile: 95.8. * 

Governor General: Dr. Hubertus van Mook. 

Principal cities (census 1930): Batavia, 435 
184 (capital); Soerabaja, 341,675 (seapory 
naval base); Semarang, 217,796 (seaport, { 
tral Java); Bandoeng, 166,815 (commercial ce? 


ter, west Java); Soerakarta, 165,484 (sugal 
tobacco). 


Monetary unit: Dutch guilder. 


Racial stock (1930): Native except for 1,190, 
014 Chinese, 240,162 European (mostly Dut 
and Eurasian), and 7,195 Japanese. 


Languages: Javanese, Sundanese, 
Malay, Dutch. 


, Religions: Mohammedian (predominant); Chrv 
tian (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, Animism. | 


» The Netherlands Indies, a group §@ 
islands with total area nearly two andi 
half times that of Texas, constitute 01} 
of the world’s richest colonial areas. The 
islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura, centr) 


i 
' 
{ 


Madures ’ 


a ore than itty seven times the 
wf the mother country, the Nether- 
ds, and have great wealth in tin, rub- 
‘ spices, oil, quinine and copra. 


In the ist century A. D., most of the 
nds came under the influence of Hindu 
sts and traders who spread their cul- 
"e and religion. Moslem invasions began 
A he 18th century and most of the area 
Moslem by the 15th century. Portu- 
ese traders arrived early in the 16th 
century but were ousted by the Dutch 

ho showed up in about 1596. After Napo- 
n subjugated the Netherlands homeland 
1 1811, the British seized the islands and 
turned them to the Dutch in 1816. Politi- 
cal and economic reforms were introduced 
about 1870, and in 1903 the natives won 
a . part in local affairs. In 1922 the islands 
Were made an integral part of the Nether- 
ds kingdom. 


World War II, Japanese troops began 
ir attacks in early 1942, and took 
atavia on March 5 and the big naval 
base at Soerabaja on March 10. Japanese 
military occupation with nominal native 
elf-government continued until August 
of 1945, except in outlying parts of New 
Guinea and Borneo. About the time of the 
Japanese surrender, a self-styled Indo- 
nesian republic headed by Achmed Soe- 
karno sprang up and took over effective 
control of parts of Sumatra and Java. 
Allied forces, mostly British Indian troops, 
“moved in and fighting between them and 
the nationalists continued for many 
months. Meanwhile the nationalists and 
he Netherlands officials negotiated for a 
“compromise on the status of the islands. 


Before the Japanese occupation, a gov- 
ernor general appointed by the Dutch 
crown was the highest executive author- 
y in the islands. He was assisted by a 
ve-man advisory council which included 
ie Indonesians. In internal affairs, the 

islands were self-governing, through the 

governor general and a legislature of sixty 
members, half of them Indonesians, more 
ppan half of them elected by indirect bal- 
lot. Indirect rule through native sultans 
as permitted in some outlying islands. 
Indonesians held many posts in local gov- 
mnment. 


' The army, separate from that of the 
homeland, was 50,000 strong in 1942, in- 
‘cluding about 10,000 military police. Con- 
“scription for Indonesians was introduced 
in 1941. About a third of the regulars were 
_ European, mostly Dutch. Officers, with few 
exceptions, were Dutch. Naval forces con- 
sisted of units of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy, and also of a local navy. 


There are more than 20,000 native schools 


: Ravin and Bandoeng, and numerous § sho 


oe 
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The islands of Java and Madura, © 
only 7 percent of the area, have mors 
67 percent of the population, and 
among the most densely settled area 
the world. The natives, including abo 
137 races and tribes, are mainly of Malay: 


stock, with the Javanese the most a 
vanced. 


Agriculture engages about 70 percent o 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands produce about 31 percent of 
the world’s copra, 37 percent of its rubber, 
83 percent of its pepper, and nearly all of 
its quinine. The big-estate agriculture on 
Java and Sumatra is devoted mainly to 
export. The rest is subsistence agriculture, 
Rice is the staple food and chief crop, with 7 
1939 production for Java and Madura 
alone about 6,912,517 tons. Sugar cane, 
rubber, tea, coffee, tobacco and quinine 
are the leading estate products. Corn, 
kapok, agava fiber, tapioca, spices, fruits © i 
and vegetables are also main crops. Live- 
stock, important to the natives, included ; 
in 1939 a total of 3,246,918 carabaos, 4, 576,=- 2 
602 cattle and 703,633 horses. how aie 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1940 _ 


Crop* Metric tons rae 
Sugar cane 1,587,364 Pe 
Rubber 546,021 i 
Palm oil 241,702 ; 

Tea 81,986 
Coffee 77,647 | 
Tobacco 27,414 
Quinine 16,371 
Cacao 1,533. 


*Complete rice statistics are not available, 


Industry, especially in Java, developed 
rapidly after 1930. In addition to indus- 
tries connected with the processing of the 
rich natural products, there were estab- 
lished chemical works, textile and paper 
mills, soap factories, breweries, shipyards, 
a Goodyear tire and rubber plant and a 
General Motors assembly plant. In 1940 
there were 5,469 manufacturing plants 
with 288,941 workers. Cottage industries, 
mainly on Java, also.were important. 

Exports in 1939 totaled $394,479,000, in- 
cluding rubber, oil, sugar, cement, min- 
erals, metals, sulphur and tea. Imports 
were $250,460,000 including thread cordage 
and clothing, machinery, minerals and 
chemical products. 

In 1940 there were 43,415 miles of road, 
mostly in Java and Sumatra; and 4,620 
miles of railway, of which 3,387 were in 
Java and 1,233 in Sumatra. Regular steam- 
ship service is available among the islands, 


and to Australia, South Africa and South 
America. In 1939 a total of 10,870 steamers, 
about half of them Dutch, with total ton- 
nage of 12,456,654, cleared from island 
ports. The Royal Dutch Airline provided 


- twice-a-week air service to Europe. 


The last prewar budget, in 1942, antici- 
pated revenue of 750,918,773 guilders, and 
expenditure of 813,802,815 guilders. The 
national debt in 1940 was $763,593,868. 


A backbone of high mountain ranges 
with many snow-capped peaks extends 
throughout the main islands of the archi- 
pelago. Earthquakes are frequent and 
there are many active volcanoes, ninety of 
them in Sumatra. Borneo and New Gui- 
nea are heavily forested with interiors that 
are difficult to penetrate. The climate 
throughout the group is equatorial and 
monsoonal, with little variation of tem- 
perature ‘and rainfall averaging over 100 
inches a year. 


Oil is the principal mineral product of 
the Netherlands Indies. The fields, in 
Sumatra, east Borneo and east Java, held 
largely by the Royal Dutch Petroleum and 
Standard-Vacuum companies, produced 
62,100,000 barrels in 1939, which was 3 per- 
cent of the world total. The islands’ out- 
put of 30,100 tons of tin in 1939 amounted 
to 16 percent of world supply. Other 1939 
mineral production included: coal, 1,934, 
537 tons; gold, 89,069 ounces; bauxite, 254,- 
265. tons; silver, 678,045 ounces; and as- 
phalt, sulphur, diamonds and manganese. 


Forests, covering a large part of the 
islands, yield such products as timber, 
rattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta- 
percha and gutta jelutong and quinine. 
The principal timber is teak, found mostly 
in east Java; 1939 production was 10,876,- 
949 cubic feet. Ebony, sandalwood and 
ironwood also are cut. 

There are extensive fisheries among the 


islands. Shells, coral and tortoise shell are 
collected for export. 


Nicaragua (Republic) 
(Republica de Nicaragua) 


Area: 57,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 1,048,642. 

Density per square mile: 18.3. 

President: General Anastasio Somoza. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Managua, 83,- 
546 (capital); Leén, 30,573 (trading, RR cen- 
ter); Granada, 24,843 (trading); Masaya, 19,- 
827 (coffee growing). 

Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 

Racial stock (1930): Mestizo, 
17%; Negro, 9%; Indian, 5%. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


69%; White, 


Nicaragua’s Indians were converted to 
Catholicism by the Spaniards in 1522 and 


the country was part of Spanish Gua 
mala until the general Central American 
revolution in 1821, Upon the dissolution 
of the Central American Union in 1838, 
the country established itself independ- 
ently. A United States Naval force inter- 
vened in Nicaragua in 1909 after two 
American citizens had been executed, and 
a few U.S. Marines were kept in the coun- 
try from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Cha- 
morro Treaty of 1916 gave the United 
States an option on a canal route through 
Nicaragua, and Naval bases in the Bay of 
Fonseca on the Pacific coast and Corn 
Island on the Atlantic side. Disorder after 
the 1924 elections brought U. S. Marines 
on the run again but they were withdrawn 
gradually after the U. S.-supervised elec- 
tions of 1928, although sporadic fighti 

continued between government troops an 
rebel forces under General Augusto Cesar 
Sandino. Juan B. Sacasa was elected presi- 
dent in the U. S.-supervised 1932 elections, 
but he was forced to resign in 1936. Gen- 
eral Anastasio Somoza, elected president 
jn December of 1936, restored political and 
economic stability. He was re-elected in 
1939 and is now the virtual dictator. 


The Constitution of 1939 provides a@ 
president, popularly elected for six years, 
and a two-house Congress—a 40-member 
Chamber of Deputies and a 15-member 
Senate—both elected for six years. Congress 
elects Supreme Court judges for six years, 
and judges of the five Courts of Appeal for 
four years. There are fifteen regional de- 
partments. Military service is voluntary. 
The Guardia Nacional, both an army and 
police force, numbers about 3,500. A Naval 
base built at the Pacific port of Corinto by} 
the United States in World War II was 
turned over to Nicaragua in 1946. The 
country maintains a sea patrol against 
smuggling. 

Although primary education is free and 
compulsory about 60 percent of the people 
are illiterate. There are three universities 
and several vocational schools. Primary 
schools in 1942 numbered 948 with a 63,- 
380 enrollment; eleven secondary schools 
had 2,750 enrolled. Western Nicaragua, withif 
about 75 percent of the population, is in-] 
habited principally by mestizos of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood, with some 
whites and many Indians. Negroes and In-# 
dians are dominant in eastern Nicaragua) 

More than half of Nicaragua is stillf 
jungle-covered. Agriculture, the leading 
industry, cultivates only 10 percent of th 
land total. Coffee, 22,233,654 lbs. in 1945 
is the chief crop and grows in the western 
part, which also produces sugar cane 
cacao, corn, beans, rice and tobacco. Ba-# 
nanas lead in the eastern part, with cottonj) 
second. About 900,000 acres are devoted tc! 
livestock grazing. Except for some sugaiil 
refining, only locally consumed products) 
are manufactured. | 
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Exports in 1944 totaled $15,412,455 
against imports of $10,279,451. In 19438 gold 
“was about half of exports, and coffee 
about a quarter. Bananas normally are 
about a sixth. Other items are timber, cot- 
ton, cattle, sugar, ipecacuanha and cacao. 
otton textiles, machinery, food and varied 
‘products are imported. In 1943 the United 
“States supplied 61 percent of the imports, 
and Mexico, 22 percent, while 89 percent of 
‘the exports went to the United States. 


_ Good highways, long lacking, are now 
‘being constructed. Railway mileage, mostly 
“nationalized and limited to the west, was 
‘only 258 miles in i944. TACA and Pan 
“American both supply air service. Corinto 
‘and San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, are 
the chief ports. A canal route, giving both 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica water transport 
‘from the Caribbean to the Pacific, is 
‘planned using the San Juan River, which 
makes up about half the boundary be- 
tween the two countries. Nicaragua’s pub- 
lic debt in March, 1945, was estimated at 
$5,378,000. 

Largest but most thinly populated of 

-the Central American nations, Nicaragua 
is mountainous in the west, with fertile 
valleys. A plateau slopes eastward toward 
the Caribbean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, 
‘about 100 miles long, and Managua, about 
‘thirty-eight miles long, are connected by 
the Tipitapa River. The Pacific coast is 
bald and rocky; the Caribbean coast, 
Swampy and indented and aptly called the 
““Mosquito Coast.” The highlands have 
pleasant temperatures, while the coasts 
are hot and sultry, with the east coast 
pelted by up to 100 inches of rain a year. 


Gold, 219,579 troy ozs. in 1944, has sur- 
“passed coffee as the most lucrative export. 
Silver production in 1944 was 254,457 troy 
ozs. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
“Mahogany, rose wood, cedar and rubber. 
Dyewood exports in 1943 were 913,764 
bd. ft., and lumber, 11,941,965 bd. ft. 


Norway (Kingdom) 
(Norge) 


Area: 124,556 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 3,050,000. 

Density per square mile: 24.5. 

Sovereign: King Haakon VII. 

Prime Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. 

Principal cities (est. 1938): Oslo, 275,000 
(capital, chief port); Bergen, 106,500 (seaport, 
shipbuilding); (census 1930) Trondheim, 54,458 
(seaport, timber, fish); Stavanger, 46,780 (sea- 
port, fisheries). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Racial stock (1930): 

- Swedish, .8%; Others, .5%. 
Language: Norwegian. 
Religions: Lutheran Christian (state), 96.8%; 

Others, 3.2%, 


Norwegian, 98.7%; 
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Emerging in 1945 from the harsh Ger- 
man occupation of World War II, Norway 
faced the problem of rebuilding a shattered 
economy and of replacing the 50 percent 
losses suffered by its merchant shipping 
fleet, once the fourth greatest in the world. 
To achieve these goals, the government 
launched a five-year plan with the goal of 
full recovery planned for 1950. The country, 
about the size of New Mexico and the most 
thinly-populated nation in Europe, leads 
the world in whaling and is one of the 
world leaders in fishing. It is very moun- 
tainous and forested and with a coast line 
slashed hundreds of times by deep fjords. 


Norwegians, closely allied to Swedes and 
Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 7th 
and 8th Centuries Vikings from Norway 
constantly attacked the British Isles, and 
in the 9th Century many of them settled 
in what are now Eire and Normandy. Nor- 
way became a united kingdom in 872 under 
King Harald Haarfager. Christianity was 
introduced in the 10th Century by King 
Olaf I Under Haakon, from 1217-63 Nor- 
way reached a peak of power, ruling the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor- 
way and Sweden united under King Mag- 
nus, and in 1397 Denmark joined this 
union under Erik of Pomerania. In 1450 
the triple bond gave way to a union in 
which Norway was closer to Denmark, but 
the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 after the Na- 
poleonic Wars, ceded Norway to Sweden. 
Norway protested, declared itself independ- 
ent. Sweden invaded Norway and forced 
the issue, declaring Norway to recognize 
the king of Sweden but leaving Norway 
its own parliament, government, army, 
navy and customs. 


After this union was dissolved in 1905, 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king 
of Norway by the Storting and he ascended 
the throne as Haakon VII. In World War I 
Norway was able to preserve its neutrality 
though it suffered greatly from the allied 
blockade and from the loss of many mer- 
chant ships. In World War II, Norway was 
invaded on April 8, 1940, by the Germans 
and resisted for sixty-two days before Nazi 
control was complete. On June 7, King 
Haakon and the government fled to Lon- 
don and established a government-in-exile, 
called the Nygaardsvold government and 
expanded in London to include all politi- 
cal parties. 

QUISLING. Meanwhile, in Norway, a new 
word was born—quisling. It was derived 
from Major Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian 
traitor who collaborated with the Ger- 
mans, and who was Minister President of 
the German-sponsored occupation govern- 
ment. Quisling, who eventually was exe- 
cuted as a traitor in October of 1945, was 
responsible throughout his rule to Josef 
Terboven, the Nazi administrator of Nor- 


way. 
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SOVEREIGN. King Haakon VII, 


Following the collapse of the Germans, 
the government returned to Norway on 
May 31, 1945, and King Haakon landed on 
June 7. The Nygaardsvold government re- 


signed as was previously agreed upon. Paal 


Berg, leader of the resistance movement, 
was named by the king to form a cabinet 
but he failed because of Conservative and 
Communist opposition. Another resistance 
leader, Einar Gerhardsen, subsequently 
formed an interim coalition government. 
The general election held on Oct. 8, 1945, 
resulted in a Labor majority and Premier 
Gerhardsen formed an all-Labor govern- 
ment November 1, 1945. 

born 
August 3, 1872, second son of Frederick 
VIII of Denmark, married Princess Maud, 
(born 1869, died 1938) third daughter of 
Edward VII of England. They had one son 
—Olaf, Crown Prince, born July 2, 1903, 
who married Princess Martha of Sweden 
(born 1901) on March 21, 1929. Their chil- 
dren: Princess Ragnhild Alexandria (born 
1930), Princess Astrid (born 1932), Prince 
Harald (born 1937). King Haakon is the 
brother of Christian X of Denmark. 
GOVERNMENT. Norway is a _constitu- 
tional and hereditary monarchy with suc- 
cession in the direct male line. The king’s 
executive power is exercised by a council 
of state, or cabinet, consisting of the prime 
minister and at least seven other council- 
lors. The 150 members of the Storting 
are popularly elected for a term of 4 years 
under proportional representation, When 
assembled, the Storting divides itself by 
election into two sections, the Lagting 
composed of one-fourth of the members 
(thirty-eight) and the Odelsting composed 
of the rest. The Storting has a predomi- 
nant position in the government since the 
cabinet is responsible to it. Moreover, the 
king cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
tion of its term. There is universal suffrage 
for all citizens male or female over twenty- 
three years of age. 

The judicial system consists of 101 
courts of first instance, five regional courts 
of second instance and a supreme court 
composed of a president and four other 
justices. 

The country is divided into twenty dis- 
tricts—eighteen countries (Sylker) and the 
cities of Oslo and Bergen. Other towns are 
formed into 65 communes. The chairmen 
of local councils of the 682 rural communes 
form county diets headed by the county 
governor who is appointed by the king. 

The department of defense serves as a 
coordinating body for the army, navy and 
air force. The army is a national militia 
with compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
Liahility for military training which lasts 
for eighty-four days begins at the age of 
21. In 19389 there was a standing army of 
15,000 and 120,000 reserves. The Navy on 
Dec. 31, 1945, had 7 destroyers and large 
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torpedo boats, 3 submarines, 4 corvettes, 
minelayers, 2 old coast defense ships and 
number of smaller craft. Units of the army 
and air force received training in Britain 
during the war, while naval vessels co- 
operated with the Royal Navy. Army units 
cooperating with the British assisted ina 
freeing northern Norway prior to the Ger-— 
man surrender in May 1945, : 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory and free from 
seven to fourteen. Illiteracy is almost un- 
known. In 1937-38 there were 357,719 stu- 
dents in the elementary schools, 31,127 
students in the secondary schools and. 
15,033 students in continuation schools. 
The eleven schools of university rank had 
a combined enrollment of 4,998, of whom 
4,118 attended the University of Oslo, 
founded in 1811. In addition, there are 
about 300 trade schools. The Norwegian 
language is closely akin to Danish and 
Swedish. 

The endowed state religion to which the 
king must conform is Evangelical Lutheran. 
The king nominates the clergy of the 
established church, which takes a leading 
part in primary education. All other Chris- 
tian religions are tolerated, but Jesuits 
are barred. 

The average annual birth rate (1936-38) 
was 15.2. The average annual death rate 
was 10.3, the lowest in Scandinavia. From 
1820 to 1920 there were over 800,000 emi- 
grants of whom 96 percent went to the 
United States. The well-advanced social 
welfare program includes social security, in- 
troduced late in the 19th century, poor re- 
lief, care of mothers and children, schools 
for the blind, deaf and deformed, housing, 
training of social workers and old age 
pensions. Labor is protected by a number 
of acts which provide for vacations, arbi- 
tration of disputes, and unemployment, 
accident, and sickness insurance. The co- 
operative movement is well-organized. 

Norway is largely mountainous and the 
land suitable for cultivation, estimated at 
less than 5 percent of the total area, con- 
sists of comparatively narrow strips in the 
deep narrow valleys and around fjords and 
lakes. Foodstuff production is insufficient 
to meet the domestic needs. Major crops 
are wheat, barley, oats, hay, potatoes and 
fodder. The country is more adapted to 
stock raising than crop growing. In 1939 % 
there were 1,455,016 cattle, 1,743,802 sheep, |§ 
203,931 horses, and 248,916 goats. There 
were also 527,104 foxes bred for fur. The! 
total value of agricultural products for 
1938 was 384,207,000 kroner; of furs, 30,-§ 
000,000 kroner. Fairly good crops were# 
harvested in 1945 in spite of the fertilizer = 
shortage. Livestock numbers were greatly | 
below prewar level except for horses and 
sheep. ; 

Raw materials produced in Norway form » 
the basis of most of the manufactures. In 
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ed at § 2,578, aan food including fish 
ing, $64,018,750; machinery and 
, $77,790,941; and electro-chemicals, 
659,350. Norway is a leading shipbuild- 
nation. 
n 1939 imports were valued at $317,321,- 
00; exports, at $187,561,000. Major exports, 
percentage, were: paper and manu- 
tures 21.5, fish 16.1, chemical fertilizers 
7.4, aluminum 4.6, iron and steel 6.9, ships 
4.4, and silver fox skins 3.4. Major imports 
were ships 10, non-electrical machinery 
and apparatus 4.9, coal 5.7, petroleum 3.8, 
electrical machinery and apparatus 3.3, 
iron and steel 6.5, wheat 2.2. Chief sup- 
pliers, by percentage, were: Germany 19, 
tain 16.9, Sweden 10.2, United States 
0.8 and Canada 4.2. Major customers, also 
by percentage, were: Britain 24.1, Germany 
14.6, United States 10.4, Sweden 10.6 and 
France 4.4. 
Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
ations and her merchant fleet of 588 
sels of 2,768,993 gross tons in 1945 was 
ong the largest in the world. Her long 
coast line and difficult inland transporta- 
tion conditions makes coastal shipping 
especially important, while shipping rev- 
-enues yield important invisible exports. 
Wartime losses amounting to 2,393,000 tons 
“were the third highest among the United 
D ations. In 1939 there were 2,420 miles of 
railway, mostly nationalized, and 25,677 
iles of highway. Railways are confined to 
the southern half of the country except 
for a line which connects Narvik in the 
north with the Swedish iron ore mines. 
_ Governmental expenditures in 1939 were 
144,821,310; revenues, $156,911,372; U S. 
investments in Norway, $65,200,000; total 
ational debt, $340,028,640. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Nearly 70 percent of Norway is uninhabit- 
able and covered by mountains, glaciers, 
Moors and rivers. Its extreme length from 
‘the Skagerrak to North Cape—Europe’s 
‘most northern point far above the Arctic 
Circle—is about 1,100 miles. Breadth aver- 
ages sixty miles, with a maximum of 260 
Miles. The hundreds of deep fjords that 
cut up Norway’s coast line give it an over- 
all ocean front of more than 12,000 miles. 
Along the Swedish border are the rugged 
‘Kjolen Mountains, and northeast of Bergen 
are the highest of Norwegian mountains, 
With Galdhopiggen rising to 8,097 feet. 
Islands off the coast numbering almost 
150,000 form a breakwater and make a 
‘safe coastal shipping channel. The Lofoten 
Islands, off the northwest coast, have an 
“area of about 1,560 square miles and are 
a cod fishing center. 
Norway has many rivers and lakes. Most 
f£ the rivers are short and swift with 


aper with output _ 


-deposits are entirely lacking except in ~ 


y Ra to. free itself from 
of importing coal, of which it sea almo 
none. The principal river is the Glommen 
rising near Trondheim, and saa ) 
miles south into Oslo Fjord. } 
The Gulf Stream affects the cli 
mildly. Summer temperatures range fr 
about 50 degrees in the extreme north to — 
60.6 degrees at Oslo. Winter in Oslo runs 
an average of 24 degrees, against 10 de- 
grees in the north. Norway is one of the 
lands of the midnight sun; in the extreme 
north for many weeks in the summer the 
sun never sets and in the same places. for 4 
an equal time in the winter the sun does — ; 
not rise. Rainfall is very heavy on the : 
coast but decreases sharply inland. 
Mineral resources are extensive, but coal — 


Spitsbergen. The most important minerals — 
(1938, in tons) were aluminum, 32,005; 
iron ore, 1,625,317; nickel ore, 37,721; pyrite 
ore, 1,132,917; zinc, 51,285; and copper ore, __ 
38,696. Others were molybdenum ore, tung- 2 
sten, tin and silver. Cheap electrical power _ 
makes possible the extraction of nitrogen 
from the air and the manufacture of . 
z 


potassium nitrate which competes as a 
fertilizer with the natural nitrate mined 
in Chile. 
The forests are one of the chief natural 
resources. About 25 percent of the total 4 
area is covered with forests of which 70 ; 
percent is pine. The forest areas are largely 9 
in the south and southeast. Timber pro- 
duction in 1939 was 138,448,024 cubic feet a 
and production of all forest products 
amounted to 229,323,557 cubic feet. Most 
of the timber produced is consumed in the 
paper and the pulp industry and only a 
small proportion is exported as timber. ‘ 
Fishing is one of the principal industries, ; 
engaging as many as 100,000 persons an- 
nually. A large number of the best Euro- ~ 
pean food fisheries occur along the coast. : 
Norwegians are also the world’s leading 
whalers and took the lead in the develop- 
ment of pelagic (open sea) whaling, hav- 
ing 18 floating whale factories in 1939. Six 
were lost during World War II, but one 
has since been built, and one was obtained 
from the German merchant fleet. 


MAJOR SEA PRODUCTS, 1938 


Product Amount U. S. dollars 
Coalfish 

(dressed) 40,471 tons 882,411 
Cod 

(dressed) 240,411 tons 8,757,533 
Herring 763,119 tons 6,842,614 
Sprat 16,380 tons 850,475 
Whale oil 1,089,072 tons 10,956,436 
Whales 13,197 number 
Others 113,216 tons 6,407,652 

Total 2,262,669 tons* $34,699,721 


*Excluding weight of whales and seals. 
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Outlying Territories 
SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). This arctic 


archipelago with area of 25,000 sq. mi. lies 
about 350 miles north of Norway and con- 


‘sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 


North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.) , Edge 


‘Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island (580 


sq. mi.), and several small islands includ- 
ing Bear Island. It was probably discovered 
by Norwegians in 1194 A.D. and_ redis- 
covered by the Dutch navigator Barents 
in 1596. Despite diverse interests in and 
claims to the islands by numerous nations, 
the question of sovereignty was long un- 
solved. However, by a treaty signed with 
the nations interested on Feb. 9, 1920, Nor- 
wegian sovereignty was recognized and 
Norway declared the area a part of the 
kingdom Aug. 14, 1925. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, it was a whaling center, 
put now the only important product is 
coal (1938: 691,000 tons). The population 
(1938-39), largely miners, numbered 2,210. 


JAN MAYEN ISLAND. This arctic island 
(144 sq. mi.), lying between Greenland and 
the north of Norway, was discovered by 
Henry Hudson in 1607. It was annexed to 
Norway May 8, 1929. A Norwegian weather 
station was established in 1921, and during 
World War II a U. S. Navy weather station 
was maintained on the island. It is other- 
wise uninhabited. 


OTHER TERRITORIES. Norway also ex- 
ercises sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 
sq. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I 
Island (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 
and that part of the Antarctic continent 
lying between 20 degrees west and 45 de- 
grees east. All are uninhabited. 


Outer Mongolia (Republic) 


Area: 580,158 square miles. 
Population (est. 1941): 850,000, 
Density per square mile: 1.4. 
Ruler: Marshal Choy Bal-san. 


Principal city: Ulan Bator Khoto (Urga), 100,- 
000 (capital). 


Monetary unit: Tugherik. 


Racial stock: Mongol except for about 100,000 
Russians and 50,000 Chinese. 


Language: Mongolian, Russian. 
Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 


Outer Mongolia, which is also known as 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, is a Rus- 
sian satellite that measures more than 
twice the area of Texas. It contains the 
original homeland of the historic Mongols 
whose power reached zenith in the 13th 
century under Kublai Khan. The area ac-~ 
cepted Manchu rule in 1689 but after the 
fall of the Manchus and the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911, the northern Mongol 
princes expelled the Chinese Officials and 
declared independence under the Living 
Buddha. In 1921 Soviet troops entered 
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the country, and facilitated the establish- — 
ment of a republic by Mongolian revolu- — 
tionaries in 1924 after the death of the last 
Living Buddha. China, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to claim Outer Mongolia but was © 
not able to back the claim with any 
strength. Outer Mongolia significantly 
signed a military alliance with Russia in © 
1936. 4 


Under the Sino-Russian Treaty of 1945, 
China agreed to give up Outer Mongolia 
subject to a plebiscite. The subsequent 
vote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in 
favor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
China recognized Outer Mongolia’s inde- 
pendence. 


The government of the republic is mod- 
eled somewhat on the Russian pattern. 
The Great Huruldan (parliament) is 
elected by universal suffrage, meets once a 
year, and picks thirty members to act as 
an executive committee—the Little Hurul- 
dan, which in turn selects five members to 
administer the country. The only political 
party is the Mongol People’s Revolutionary 
Party, formed in 1921 around a nucleus of 
young Soviet-trained Mongols. The army 
of several thousand is Russian-trained and 
equipped. 


Outer Mongolia is under strong Soviet 
influence both politically and economically 
and a number of young Mongols are regu-~ 
larly sent to the U. S. S. R. for technical 
training. The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, 
the former holy city of the Mongols, has 
a radio station, several newspapers pub- 
lished in Mongolian, high schools, a. uni- 
versity, medical schools, and a military 
school with Soviet advisers. The present 
government has followed a policy of sup- 
pressing the tribal leaders and the lamas. 
The latter formerly comprised a consider- 
able portion of the population. 


The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing. 
Some millet, rye and wheat are produced. | 
Most of the people are essentially nomadic 
or seminomadic and while some local de- # 
velopment has taken place in the towns, f 
flocks and herds remain the chief source of 9 
wealth. In 1942 there were 1,340,000 horses, 
270,000 camels, 1,500,000 oxen, and 10,600,- 
000 sheep. There are a few industrial en- @ 
terprises including a machinery factory 
with an output valued at $600,000 in 1938, & 
a brick factory, and an electric power fi 
station all located at Ulan Bator Khoto. 
Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is carried 
on entirely with the Soviet Union. The 
only available trade statistics (1936) in- ; 
dicated exports valued at $5,892,000 and 
imports valued at $9,251,000. Leading ex- 
ports are livestock, wool, hides, and animal # 
hair, meat and furs. Principal imports are & 
flour, cotton cloth, tea, petroleum, to- 
bacco and clothing. Although the old 
caravan routes are still used and transpor- 
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S, & number of motorable roads exist 
,477 miles in 1938) including a highway 
m Ulan Bator Khoto to the Siberian 


border town of Kyakhta. An airline also 


nections between Ulan Bator Khoto and 


Ulan Ude in the Buryat Mongolian Au- 
‘tonomous S. S. R. which borders Mongolia 
exist but a line is projected between Ulan 
Bator Khoto and Kyakhta. Steamer trans- 
‘portation is available on the Orkhon and 
Selenga Rivers. 


_ The productive regions of Outer Mon- 
golia—a table land ranging from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet of elevation—are in the north 
which is well drained by numerous rivers. 
The climate is continental, with hot sum- 
Mers and cold winters. Rainfall is light 
throughout the country, and almost neg- 
ligible in the Gobi in the southeast. ~ 


Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 


“said to exist in the Nalaikh field near Ulan 
Bator Khoto. Production in 1938 was 71,615 
tons. Some gold is mined. Deposits of anti- 
mony, copper, iron ore, lead, graphite, mer- 
_Cury and silver also exist. 


Panama (Republic) 
(Republica de Panama) 


Area: 28,468 square miles. 

Population (1940): 631,637. 

Density per square mile: 22.1. 

President: Enrique A. Jiménez (provisional). 


Principal cities (1940): Panama City, 111,893 
(capital and chief port); Colén, 44,393 (chief 


Caribbean port); Ciudad David, 9,222 (ba- 
nanas). 

Monetary unit: Balboa. 

Racial stock (1940): Mestizo, 65.34%; 


Negro, 13.31%; White, 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%. 


Language: Spanish (official). 


Religion: Roman Catholic, 
6%; Others, 1%. 


Visited by Columbus in 1502 on his 


93%; Protestant, 


fourth voyage and explored by Balboa in 


1513, Panama was in colonial days, the 


principal trans-shipment point for Spanish 
treasure and supplies to and from South 
and Central America. In 1821, when Cen- 


tral 


America. revolted against Spain, 


Panama joined Colombia which already 
was independent. For the next eighty-two 
years, Panama kept trying to break away 
but Colombia held on. After U. S. proposals 
for canal rights over the narrow isthmus 
Were rejected by the Colombia Senate, 
Panama proclaimed independence with 
U. S. backing. U. S. forces restrained Co- 
lombian intervention on the ground that 
the U. §.-Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the 
United States the right to keep the isth- 
mus open. 


For canal rights in perpetuity, the United 


“States paid Panama $10,000,000, and agreed 


jo 


we 


to pay $250,000 (later $430,000) each 
year. In exchange, the United States got 
the Canal Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip 
across the isthmus, and a considerable 
degree of influence in Panamanian affairs. 
Since 1903, Panama’s government generally 
has been stable, with orderly presidential 
succession. Arnulfo Arias, a pro-Axis presi- 
dent, was ousted and exiled in 1941, and 
succeeded by Dr. Adolfo de la Guardia. 
Enrique A, Jimenez was elected provisional 
president by the National Assembly in 
1945. 


The National Assembly elected in May of 
1945 was empowered to write a new con- 
stitution. It would replace the constitution | 
suspended in 1941, under which the 32- 
member Assembly and the president were 
elected for six-year terms, with the presi- 
dent ineligible to succeed himself. The 
five judges of the Supreme Court were ap- 
pointed by the president for ten years. 
Panama is divided into seven provinces, 
It has no army or navy, but a national 
police corps numbering about 2,000 men, 


Although education is free and com- 
pulsory between seven and fifteen, il- 
literacy is very high in Panama. In 1942 
there were 670 primary schools, enrollment 
74,039; twenty-nine intermediate schools, 
enrollment 8,407; and a national university 
in Panama City with 857 students. 


About five-eighths of Panama is unoc- 
cupied, A fourth of the population is in 
Colon and Panama City, the oldest white 
settlement on the Pacific coast of the 
Americas. In the cities, the lower classes 
are Negro and Negroid, descendants of 
British West Indian laborers on the canal. 
Once literally a pest hole from coast to 
coast, Panama has been made into one 
of the healthiest of the tropics through 
U. S. sanitation methods introduced by 
Canal Zone officials. 

Bananas are the main agricultural crop, 
and then cacao, tobacco, abaca, rubber, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of which 
are exported as well as cattle, hides, gold 
and mother of pearl. Exports in 1943 to- 
taled $1,971,085 against imports of $40,- 
267,592. The Panama Canal is the coun- 
try’s biggest economic asset, Nearly 40 
percent of the 1945 national income of 
$129,126,000 was derived from the wages 
of Panamanians working in the Canal 
Zone, or from cash spent by the U. S. 
civilian and military personnel in the Zone. 

Textiles and food make up about 50 
percent of imports and machinery, about 
20 percent. The United States normally 
supplies over half the imports, buys 90 
percent of the exports. 

The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Railway, forty-eight 
miles long, bridging the isthmus from 
Panama City to Colén. All rail mileage in 
1942 totaled 396; and highway mileage, 
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about 750 miles, The canal attracts to 
Panama the biggest shipping tonnage in 
Latin America, and shipping under Pana- 
manian registry increased in World War 
II to 362 vessels of 1,342,072 gross tons. 


Panama revenues for 1943-44 were $54,- 
836,215 against expenses of $47,756,506. 
The 1943 public debt was $20,448,390. 


Panama runs east to west for 420 miles 
from Costa Rica to Colombia, varies in 
width from 31 to 118 miles, with 477 
miles of Caribbean coast and 767 on the 
Pacific. At the narrowest and lowest point, 
.the canal bisects the country. Outlying 
islands number 630 in the Caribbean and 
116 in the Pacific. Panama steps up from 
coastal lowlands, with extremely heavy 
rainfall, to upland valleys to plateaus cov- 
ered by dense forest and a few mountain 
peaks, some of them volcanic, near the 
Costa Rican border, Its many rivers are 
not navigable, and its overall climate is 
distinctly tropical. 


Minerals include gold, oil, copper ,and 
platinum toward the Colombian border, 


' but transit shortcomings have hampered 


development, Forest resources include ma- 
hogany, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecac- 
uanha. Pearl fishing is a minor industry, 
supplying coral, mother of pearl, pearls 
and tortoise shell. 


Paraguay (Republic) 
(Republica del Paraguay) 


Area: 154,165 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 1,108,040. 

Density per square mile: 7.19. 

President: Gen. Higinio Morinigo. 

Principal cities (est. 1943): Asuncién, 126,280 
(capital); Villarrica, 30,176 (sugar, tobacco); 


Concepcién, 16,007 (port, Paraguay R.); En- 
carnacion, 15,610 (RR terminus). 


Monetary unit: Guarani. 

Racial stock: Paraguayan, 97%; Indian, 3%. 
Languages: Spanish (official); Guarani. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Paraguay, a landlocked country of cattle 
raising and lumbering, with a good river 
outlet to the South Atlantic, is three times 
the size of Georgia and, more often than 
not, is under the thumb of a dictator- 
president. In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebas- 
tian Cabot, the English explorer, looked 
over the area when he sailed up the Parana 
and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo Martinez 
de Irala, a Spaniard, founded Asuncidén in 
1537, From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767, the Jesuits 
maintained an extensive establishment in 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted from Spain and became 
@ nominal republic under two consuls, one 
of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez Francia, ruled 
as absolute dictator until his death in 
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1840, His dictator successor, Carlos Antonio 
Lopez, was succeeded in 1862 by his son, 
Francisco Solano Lopez, under whose lead-— 
ership Paraguay lost a good part of its 
population in a disastrous war with Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Uruguay. In the succeed- 
ing decades, Paraguay stumbled along 
toward economic progress, handicapped by 
revolution, intrigue and corrupt govern- 
ment. It remained neutral in World War I. 
Economic and financial exhaustion marked 
war with Bolivia, 1932-35, after which 
Paraguay was awarded three-fourths of the 
disputed Gran Chaco region in 1938. 


General José Felix Estigarribia, elected 
president constitutionally in 1939, was 
killed a year later in a plane crash. General 
Higinio Morinigo, elected president by the 
Councii of Ministers in 1940, was the only 
candidate in the 1943 election in which he 
woh the term ending in 1948. Soon after, 
Morinigo seized dictatorial powers. In 
June, 1946 Morinigo used force to smash 
an attempted revolution and in July the 
pressure of the opposition forced him to 
restore the rights of political parties which 
had been outlawed for six years. At the 
same time he reorganized his cabinet to 
give it broader political representation, but 
despite these gestures, Morinigo’s regime 
appeared far from steady. 


Since the adoption of the 1940 consti- 
tution, Paraguay has been an authori- 
tarian republic which elects every five years 
a president by popular vote and a one=-! 
house Congress, on a population basis. 
There also is a Council of State whose 
members are named by the government, 
The presidentially-appointed cabinet ad- 
ministers the government, and is required 
merely to inform the Congress and Council 
of its policy. For administration, Paraguay 
divides into a west section of three military 
regions, an east section of twelve depart- 
ments. The army numbers more than 8,000. 
Military service in wartime is compulsory 
for two years. For patrolling the Paraguay 
River, the country’s life line, there is a 
navy of 1,500 men with four gunboats. Thef 
army and air force are receiving instruc-# 
tion from a U. S. military mission. Thef 
budget share allotted to defense has been} 
estimated at 39 to 53 percent. t 


Illiteracy is unofficially estimated at 60 
percent, the fourth highest rate in South® 
America, Education is free and supposedly 
compuisory. In 1945 there were 60,000 pu-f& 
pils attending 2,000 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay, founded inj 
1888, had 1,200 students, and there were® 
several normal and agricultural schools.'§ 
Roman Catholicism is the official religion 
but religious freedom is permitted. 1 


Racially the Paraguayans are a homo-f1 
geneous blend of Spanish, Portuguese and t 
Italian with considerable Guarani Indian’ 
blood. There are almost no Negroes bute 
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Immi gration, though small-scale, 
eased recently; most of the immi- 
Mennonites and some Czech, Rus- 
id German groups live in small colo- 
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weli-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
linately a cattle country, keeping about 
4,000,000 head. Also, the soil is fertile 
and the climate suitable for subtropi- 
cal crops. The chief export is cotton (acre- 
50,000; est. 1945 output, 29,762 short 
); the staple food crop is mandioc. 
Other crops are rice, maize, yerba maté, 
bacco, sugar, peanuts and fruits. Oil of 
t-grain, an important perfume ingre- 
t, is extracted from the leaves of the 
er orange. Aside from the production 
canned meat and quebracho extract, 
nstituting in 1943 38 percent of an in- 
trial output of $56,000,000, the manu- 
ctures of the country are slightly devel- 
oped, but are showing steady growth. 


¢ 
Exports in 1944 were valued at $13,700,- 
000, and imports, $12,957,000. The leading 
ports were canned beef 23 percent; que- 
pracho extract 13 percent; raw cotton 12 
recent; salt hides 11 percent; logs, vege- 
ble oils, petit-grain, and yerba maté; im- 
ts were textiles, foodstuffs, manufac- 
res Of metals, vehicles and boats, min- 
als and fuels, machinery, paints, soaps 
d chemicals. Britain, the United States, 
Argentina shared the exports, while 
gentina was the chief supplier of im- 


munication, is largely monopolized by a 
British-controlled Argentine company; 
‘plans were announced in June, 1946, for 
the formation of a Paraguayan-owned 
river fleet. The Paraguay River is navigable 
for vessels of 12 ft. draft to Asuncion, prin- 
‘cipal shipping point, and Concepcion; and 
for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Parana is navigable for larger 
vessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
“way mileage in 1944 was 1,044; the chief 
line, British-owned, runs from Asuncion to 
Encarnacion, with connections to Buenos 
Aires. Highways, generally poor, totaled 
8,760 miles in 1944. External air service is 
furnished by Pan American and an Argen- 
tine company; domestic service, by the na- 
tionalized Linea Aérea de Transporte Na- 
cional (LATN). 


The budget in 1944 totaled 20,564,300 
‘guaranis. The external debt in 1941 was 
15,272,422 gold pesos (1 gold peso = 1.75 
-guaranis) ; the internal debt, 24,001,134 
gold pesos. American direct investments in 
1940 were $5,037,000; British investments 
nN 1944, £2,842,150. 


1g Paraguay Rive “au eto) 
yet with the thickest population settled 
_ grassy slope that inclines toward the Par 


_goons, dense tropical forest and jungle. 
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guay. The greater part of the Chaco regio 
to the west, is covered with marshes, 1: 


the east, the temperature averages about 
81 degrees in the summer and 64 in the — 
winter..From Asuncion, with an annual 
average greater than 50 inches, the rainfall i be M 
decreases toward the west. } R 
Paraguay’s mineral deposits are small, — 
except for manganese in the near-inacces- — 
sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 
U. S. oil company has been exploring for — 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, espe=- — 
cially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the “axe=- — 
breaker”— a wood so heavy that it willnot 
float—is the principal commercial tree. The a 
wood is used for many things, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho ex- 
tract, 49,079 metric tons in 1942, is the 
chief product. Exports are limited by 
agreement with Argentina, also a heavy 
producer. Other important woods are cedar, 
curapay, lapacho, and urendey. Dyewoods 
and fibers are produced. Uy 
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Peru (Republic) 
(Republica del Peru) a 


Area: 482,133 square miles. 

Population (est. 1943): 7,395,687. 

Density per square mile: 15.3. 

President: José Luis Bustamante y Rivero. ‘i 

Principal cities (census 1940): Lima, 533,645 ti 
(capital); Callao, 84,438 (port of Lima); Are- 
quipa, 79,185 (commercial center); Cusco, 45,< 
158 (ancient Incan capital); Trujillo, 38,961 
(mining). 

Monetary unit: Sol. 

Racial stock: White and Mestizo, 52.9%; In- 
dian, 45.9%; Asiatic, .06%; Negro, .04%. 4 

Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara (In- . 
dian). 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Peru, once part of the great Incan em- 
pire and later the major viceroyalty of 
Spanish South America, emerged from 
twenty years of dictatorship on July 28, 
1945, with the inauguration of President 
José Luis Bustamente y Rivero after the 
first free election in many years. However, 
the change to a regime in which political 
prisoners were freed and the press was 
free to criticize, was soon tempered a bit 
by factional troubles within the govern- 
ment. 

Today a nation more than three times 
the size of California, Peru was conquered 
in 1531-34 by Francisco Pizarro. On July 
28, 1821, Peru declared independence but 
the Spanish were not finally defeated un- 
til the Battle of Ayacucho on Dee. 9, 1824, 
For a hundred years the course was rough. 
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Revolutions were frequent and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The 
dispute with Chile over Tacna and Arica 
was not finally settled until 1929, and war 
with Colombia over the Leticia Corridor 
was narrowly averted in 1931. Major eco- 
nomic development, mostly by foreign 
capital, began late in the last century. In 
World Wars I and II, Peru enjoyed cotton 
and copper booms. After political unrest, 
General Oscar Benavides became president 
in 1933 and vigorously set about sup- 
pressing popular rights and representative 
government. He was succeeded in 1939 by 
President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. 


Under the 1933 constitution, Peru elects 
by popular vote every six years a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents and a bicameral 
congress—a Senate of 54 members and a 
Chamber of 156 members. The president is 
ineligible to succeed himself. The cabinet 
of nine ministers is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the congress from a presidential 
list. The central government names the 
executives of the twenty-one departments 
and two provinces. 


Military service is compulsory at the age 
of eighteen. A U. S. military mission ad- 
vises the armed forces, built around an 
army that has been strengthened and im- 
proved over its 1940 size of 14,551 men 
with 470 reserves. The air force, with 1,935 
men and ninety planes in 1940, received 
fifty U. S. lend-lease craft in 1940. The 
1945 navy had two old cruisers, two de- 
stroyers, four submarines, six river gun- 
boats and smaller units. There are about 
10,000 police and civil guards. 


Peru, once the cultural center of Span- 
ish South America, had a 1944 illiteracy 
rate of 58 percent. Education between 
seven and fourteen is free, compulsory and 
state-controlled. Primary schools num- 
bered 6,059 in 1942 and enrolled 688,377, 
while seventy-four intermediate schools 
enrolled 99,325. Five universities had 5,033 
attendance. The government directly con- 
trols all institutions of higher learning, 
including the University of San Marcos in 
Lima, the oldest in the Western Hemis- 
phere, founded in 1551. 


The Roman Catholic church is protected 
by the government and only its religious 
instruction is permitted in the schools. 
Juan Gualberto Guevara, Archbishop of 
Lima, became Peru’s first cardinal at the 
last Papal consistory. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. The Indians come from 
three main stocks—Quechua, Colla and 
Chuncho. In 1939 Peru counted 63,805 
foreigners, including 22,738 alien Japanese 
and 16,356 Chinese. 


Compulsory social security, established 
in 1986, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
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ability, old age and death; benefits 
steadily being extended. 


Land under cultivation is estimated t 
about 3,617,000 acres or 12% of the total 
area, with over 80% of the population de- 
pendent upon agriculture. About % of the 
cultivated area in the irrigated ae 
valleys of the central region, is devoted to 
cotton, the most important crop (1944 
production: 66,700 metric tons). Sugar. 
rice, tobacco and coffee are exported, while 
wheat, corn, potatoes, beans, barley and 
quinoa are subsistence crops. Stockraising 
pursued in the Pacific highlands and the 
elevated parts of the Pacific slope, supplie; 
most of the country’s meat needs, as wel 
as wool, hides, and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and 
vicuflas and alpacas, noted for their wool 
are native to Peru. Livestock in 1945 was 
estimated at 13,750,000 sheep, 2,500,000 
cattle and 490,000 horses. § 


Peru as a whole cannot be said to be 
industrialized. Aside from the coppel 
smelters and oil refineries, the greatest 
progress has been made in the textile in 
dustry, which obtains its raw materials 
from domestic cotton and wool and from 
imported silk. 


Imports in 1944 totaled 514,423,376 soles 
and exports, 547,335,952 soles. The chief 
suppliers were the United States (53.0%) 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile; the chief cus 
tomers, the United States (35.5%), Chile 
Britain and Australia. Principal impo: 
by value were foodstuffs, machinery and 
motor vehicles, iron and steel products 
and chemicals and drugs; the chief ex 
ports, sugar, petroleum, copper and cotton 


Highway mileage in 1945 totaled 18,480 
of which 17,260 were hard-surfaced; the 
Pan-American highway had a total Peru 
vian length of 1,818 mi. Railway mileage 
was 2,764, much of it over difficult terri 
tory. Panagra, Cia. de Aviacidn Faucett) 
and the nationalized Linea Aérea Naciona 
supply domestic and international ait 
service. Callao is by far the most important® 
port. There are over 5,400 miles of navi-§ 
gable tributaries of the Amazon in easterr} 
Peru; the chief Amazon port is Iquitos 
2,653 mi. from the Atlantic. The telephone 
system in 1942 had 36,344 telephones; ance 
there were 70,000 radio sets in 1941. 


The 1946 budget totaled 648,703,44 . 
soles. The public debt in June, 19448 
totaled 1,303,800,000 soles. Foreign capital 
has played a large part in Peruvian eco é 
nomic development. British investments: 
in 1944 amounted to £28,769,244; Americar$) 
direct investments in 1940, $81,597,000, The). 
government in 1945 decreed the liquida- 
tion of German banking interests and the 
sale of Axis expropriated property, the | 
proceeds to be used for the repatriation oi) 
Peruvian bonds. 


The Andes Mountains divide Peru int 
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EHTply different zones. To the west 
e arid coast, a near desert for fifty 
hundred miles inland, and 1,400 miles 
The mountain area, with peaks over 
00 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
eys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
s to the east is the heavily forested 
ope leading to the Amazonian plains. The 
limate ranges from tropical in the eastern 
wland to arctic among the snow-capped 
eaks. 
Peru has vast mineral resources—it is 
aird in world silver production and mines 
0 percent of the world’s vanadium—but 
still mining is second to agriculture, and 
pearly all of it in the hands of foreign 
apital. Petroleum and copper are the most 
nportant, with the latter controlled by 
ne American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
ration, which also accounts for much of 
he gold and silver output. 


‘PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS OF 
a PERU, 1943 AND 1944 


Product 1943 


1944 

Petroleum (bbl) 14,600,000 14,385,900 
Copper 

(metric tons) 31,830 32,700 
Gold (oz) 230,000 175,000 
Lead (metric tons) 49,000 52,500 
Silver (0z) 15,150,000 15,830,000 
wane {metric tons) ......... 50,800 
Vanadium 

(short tons) 942 568 


Forest products include rubber (19438 
exports—969 metric tons) and balata, raw 
Quinine (1945 exports, all U. S.-bought— 
849,160 kilograms); also vegetable ivory, 
Mahogany, cedar, dye woods and coco, the 
source of cocaine. An important industry 
on the outlying islands is the gathering of 
guano (bird excrement), a valuable fer- 
tilizer used almost entirely domestically. 


The Philippines 
(Republic) 


Area: 114,400 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 16,356,000. 

Density per square mile: 142.9. 

President: Manuel A. Roxas. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Manila, 623,492 
(capital, chief port); Cebu, 146,817 (seaport); 
Zamboanga, 131,455 (seaport); Davao, 95,546 
(seaport); Iloilo, 90,480 (seaport); Ormoc, 77,- 
349 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Racial stock (by nationality, 1939): Filipino 
except for 117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese, 
8,739 Americans and 11,515 others. 

Languages: Tagalog, English, Bisayan, Spanish. 

Religions (census 1939): Roman Catholic, 
78.7%;  Aglipayan (Independent _ Philippine 
Catholic), 9.8%; Mohammedan, 4.2%; Protes- 
tant, 2.3%; Others, 5%. 


:. 
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Fernando Magellan, the Portuguese navi- 
gator in the service of Spain, discovered 
the Philippines in 1521 and 21 years later 
a Spanish exploration party named the 
group of islands the “Philippines” in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain. 
Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to har- 
ass the Spainsh troops until 1850. The 
Philippines were ceded to the United States 


-by the Treaty of Paris ending the Spanish- 


American War, but the Filipinos led by 
Emilio Aguinaldo declared their independ- 
ence (Sept. 29, 1898) and continued guer- 
rilla warfare against U. S. troops until the | 
capture of Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By 
July, 1902, peace was established in all 
parts of the islands except those inhabited 
by Moro tribes. The first civilian governor- 
general was William Howard Taft (1901— 
04). The Jones Law (1916) provided for 
the establishment of a Philippine legis- 
lature composed of an elective Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act, signed March 24, 1934, and rati- 
fied by the. Philippine legislature on May 1, 
provided for complete Philippine inde- 
pendence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated Nov. 15, 1935, 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon, 
who was re-elected in 1941. 


The Philippines were invaded by the 
Japanese troops Dec. 8, 1941, and after the 
fall of Bataan and Corregidor, President 
Quezon and his government fled to 
Washington. The Japanese-sponsored 
“Philippine Republic” received little sym- 
pathy from most Filipinos. U. S. forces led 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re-invaded the 
islands in October, 1944, and after the 
liberation of Manila (Feb. 1945), Sergio 
Osmefia, who had succeeded to the presi- 
dency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 1, 
1944), re-established his government in the 
Philippines. 


Brig. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas became 
president, defeating Osmefia in the elec- 
tions of April, 1946, and was first head of 
the new independent republic which came 
into existence on July 4, 1946. 


Under the Constitution of 1935 (as 
amended in 1939), the Philippines has a 
republican form of government based on 
that of the United States. Executive power 
is exercised by the president, popularly 
elected for a 4-year term, who is assisted 
by a cabinet appointed by him. The popu- 
larly elected Congress has two houses—the 
Senate with 24 members and the House of 
Representatives with 120 members. The 
judiciary consists of the Supreme Court 
(7 justices), the Court of Appeals (15 
justices), courts of first instance, munic- 
ipal courts and justices of the peace. Of 
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the 48 provinces, 39 are regularly consti- 
tuted with elective governors. Five gover- 
nors of the nine specially organized 
provinces are elected and the other four 
are appointed. , 


In March, 1940, there were 12,057 public 
schools with a primary enrollment of 
1,572,639; intermediate, 277,574; secondary, 
90,579; collegiate, 3,777; total 1,944,569. The 
439 private schools had a total enrolment 
of 149,491. The University of the Philip- 
pines was authorized by an act of the 
Philippine legislature (1908). Private non- 
sectarian institutions include the Uni- 
versity of Manila, National University and 
the Far Eastern College. Of the 8,466,493 
persons reported as engaged in gainful 
occupations in 1939, 3,912,580 were listed 
as literate and 4,546,496 as illiterate; 7,417 
were unreported. Fewer than half of the 
children of school age attended school in 
1940. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The 
last census (1939) showed 1,634,726 farms 
with a total area of 16,531,716 acres (about 
22 percent of total area), of which 9,769,- 
669 acres were under cultivation. The 
average size of the farms was 10.11 acres, 
but there were many large plantations. 
Rice (palay), the staple native food cereal, 
occupied 43.3 percent of the cultivated area 
in 1938, but production is insufficient for 
home consumption. The Philippines nor- 
mally produce about one-half of the world 
copra supply and a large proportion of the 
abaca supply; they are also a leading 
source of sugar and its products which 
form the chief export. 


Other crops include sisal, kapok, cotton, 
coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ba- 
nanas. Livestock in 1939 included carabaos, 
the farmers’ all-purpose animal, 2,918,730 
(reduced by over 50 percent in 1946); cat- 
tle, 1,349,264; horses, 340,432; swine, 4,348,- 
515; and goats, 402,173. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS 1939 


Crop Acreage* Tons 

Abaca 1,254,760 158,903 
Copra 1,588,210 556,023 
Corn 1,736,410 522,321 
Rice 4,722,640 2,012,777 
Sugar 563,160 1,105,989 
Tobacco 185,250 35,407 


#1938 acreage. 


Industry had: made some progress prior 
to World War II, but private manufactures 
were still in their infancy. In addition, in- 
dustrial establishments suffered serious 
damage as a result of the Japanese inva- 
sion and occupation. A start has been made 
in sugar, rope, cigar and cigarette, and fur- 
niture factories, lumber and rice mills, and 
modern factories producing beverages, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and other consumers 
goods. Preparation of fine embroideries is 
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an important home industry. In 1938, 
954,182 gallons of molasses were producec 
and there were 92 cigar and cigarette fac 
tories, 70 beverage factories, three textil 
factories, and 2,441 food processing plants 

Exports (1939-40) were valued at $113 
412,000 of which 74.8 percent went to th 
U. S., 6.9 percent to Japan, 3.3 percent 
the United Kingdom, and 2.1 percent t 
France. Imports totaled $144,586,000, c 
which 74.3 percent came from the U. S 
4.6 percent from Japan, 2.5 percent fror 
the Netherlands Indies, and 2.0 percen 
from China. Leading exports were: suga 
34.8 percent (all to U. S.); copra, 11.9 per 
cent; coconut oil, 9.1 percent; abaca (mae 
nila hemp), 11 percent; and tobacco prod 
ucts, 5.3 percent. Leading imports included 
iron and steel manufactures, 16.3 percen 
cotton goods, 14.2 percent; mineral o 
7.7 percent; tobacco products, 6.5 percen 
and automobiles and parts, 5.4 percent. 


The 1946-47 budget for the new republi 
as estimated by President Roxas, called fc 
expenditures of $135,000,000, with revenue 
amounting to only $20,000,000. 


Transportation facilities suffered espe 
cially severe damage during World War 
The interisland trade—extremely impor 
tant because of the makeup of the arch 
pelago—was served in 1937 by 2,907 vesse 
licensed for domestic trade, 1,545 for coas 
wise trade and 1,362 for bay and rive 
traffic; only a few vessels were in operatio 
in 1946. The port of Manila has amp 
facilities for ocean-going vessels. Railwa 
mileage (1939) totaled 844, most of whic’ 
was on Luzon, Highways totaled 10,92) 
miles, of which 6,127 were improved. 

The Philippines are an archipelago ¢ 
approximately 7,083 islands lying about 50 
miles off the SE coast of Asia and bounde 
on the west and north by the China Se 
east by the Pacific, and south by th 
Celebes Sea. They extend north and sout 
about 1,150 miles and east and west abo 
688 miles. The northernmost island, Y’Am# 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while th) 
southernmost is 30 miles east of Bornefi 
Only 466 of the islands have an area @& 
over one square mile and only 2,441 ha 
names. The largest islands are Luzon iff 
the north (40,814 square miles), Mindang 
in the south (36,906 square miles), Same ‘ 
(5,124 square miles), Negros (4,903 squall 
miles), and Palawan (4,500 square miles) 
The islands are the tops of an irregula i 
submerged mountain chain which is large] 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying ami 
the mountains are the most densely popvb 
lated portions of the islands except 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on t 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage system: 
are provided by the numerous short rivery) 
including the Pasig in Luzon, also impojj! 
tant commercially, and the Rio Grancp 
and Agusan in Mindanao. There are als 


several large lakes. | 


nain _ dry. The rainy season begins 
ye and continues through October, 
nm the southwest monsoon pervails. Oc- 

sional earth tremors and seasonal ty- 
) ms often cause severe damage. 


e Philippines possess large but rela- 
y undeveloped mineral resources. Most 
portant is gold, production of which 
e from 160,620 ounces in 1929 to 999,408 
ices valued at $34,979,280 in 1939. Most 
the mines in production were lode 
nes. Also important are: silver (1939: 

247,541 ounces), iron ore (1,272,868 tons), 

copper ore (5,732 tons), chromite, manga- 
ese ore, lead and zinc. Petroleum forma- 
ons are also known to exist. 

_ The forest area is estimated at more 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 percent of 
total area), not including 3,200,000 
es covered with cogon grass, fit for graz- 
. About 97.5 percent of the total forest 
rea is government-owned. The volume of 
aanding commercial hardwoods and soft- 
oods was estimated at 464,740,000,000 
d feet in 1941. In 1938, 2,393,510 cu.m. 
umber were cut; there were 141 saw- 
i] and seven machine logging outfits 
ith Americans holding the largest invest- 
ments. Minor forest products include char- 
coal, tanbarks, cutch, dye barks, manila 
copal and elemi, oleoresins, rattan, diliman 
and kamagsa. 

Of the approximately 1,900 different spe- 
cles of fish, only about 100 kinds are 
narketed, although a majority are edible. 

e@ most common are milkfish, mackerel, 
Be onci sea bass, porgies, pompanos, mil- 


lets, anchovies, barracudas, tunas, bonitos 
‘and eels. Fish exports are chiefly canned 
nas. Other marine products include 
oral, pearls, shells and sponges. 


Poland (Republic) 
(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 


_ Area (est. 1945): 120,782 square miles. 
Population (est. 1946): 23,622,334. 
Density per square mile: 195.3. 
President: Boleslaw Bierut (provisional). 
4 Premier: Edward Osébka-Morawski. 


Principal cities (est. 1946): Lodz, 496,000 (in- 
dustrial center); Warsaw, 476,000 (capital); 
Krakow, 300, 000 (trading center); Gdansk 
ADanzig), 118, (000 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Zloty. 
- Racial stock: Polish, German. 
_ Languages: See Racial stock. 
Religions: Roman Catholic, 


Jewish, Protes- 


ISTORY. Poland was very early a Chris- 
an country. Early in the 11th century the 


8 “have “a heavy 
e weste n coasts and in- 


axony an Moravia 

dom vere the Tatars who wer. 
back by two orders of German kK ; 
the Knights of the Sword and the Te 
tonic Knights—who spread Christ ia 

along the shore of the Baltic. They create 
a state which included the district of Kul 


and part of Poland, subject to the Holy . 


Roman Empire. In 1259 Poland was i 
vaded again by the Mongols, but the co} 
try recovered under King Wiladislaus 
(1306-1333) who defeated the Teutonic — 
Knights. Poland reached its greatest height 


in the middle of the 15th century. The + 


decline began at the end of the century 
When the nobles usurped the power of the 


people and soon reduced the country to 
anarchy. In 1573 Henry of Valois, duke 
of Anjou, was elected king by the nobles Was 


but he reigned for only 13 months. For 


100 years the nobles fought among them- 


“ar 


selves and occasionally against Turks, Cos- 
sacks and Tatars. In 1683 John Sobieski — 
defeated the Turks before Vienna. , 

By the middle of the 18th century 
Poland was completely decadent and ut- 


terly disorganized. The first partition of 
the country was carried out in 1772 by — 
the second 


Prussia, Russia and Austria; 
in 1793 and a third in 1795. For over 100 
years the Poles had no nation of their own 
and, when World War I broke out, Poles 


were fighting on both sides. By the end — 


of 1915 all of Poland had been occupied 
by Austro-German forces and on Noy. 5, 
1916 the German and Austrian Emperors 
proclaimed Poland’s independence but did 
not define its boundaries. The indepen- 
dence of Poland was formally proclaimed 
Nov. 9, 1918. On Nov. 10, 1918 Marshal 


Josef Pilsudski returned to Poland and 


was confirmed in office as President. Ignace 
Paderewski became the first premier in 
1919. Poland’s independence was recog- 
nized by the Treaty of Versailles, June 28, 
1919. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 but 
the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski aided 
by the French, succeeded in defeating 
them. A Franco-Polish treaty was con- 
cluded in Paris on Feb. 19, 1921. On May 
12, 1926 Marshal Pilsudski seized power 
in a coup d’état and ruled the country 
through his office as premier until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 


A 10-year non-aggression pact had been 
signed with Germany Jan. 26, 1934 but 
on Sept. i, 1939, Hitler, alleging Polish 
mistreatment of Germans in Poland, at- 
tacked the country. Russian troops invaded 
from the east Sept. 17, 1939 and on Sept. 
28 a German-Russian treaty was signed 
dividing Poland between Russia and Ger- 
many. Before leaving Poland, President 
Moscicki resigned, designating as his suc- 
cessor W. Raczkiewicz; the latter formed 
a government-in-exile in France with Gen. 
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Sikorski as premier. All of Poland was oc- 
cupied by Germany after the latter’s attack 
on the Soviet Union in June 1941. On July 
30, 1941 Poland concluded an agreement 
with the U. S. S. R. declaring null and 
void the German-Soviet agreements effected 


after Sept. 1, 1939. On Aug. 14, 1941 a 


Polish-Soviet military agreement was con~ 
cluded, providing for the formation of a 
Polish army in Russia, and on Dec. 4, 1941, 
a Polish-Soviet declaration of friendship 


and mutual assistance was signed. 


In July 1944 a Communist-dominated 


Polish Committee for National Liberation 
‘received Soviet recognition. Moving to 


Lublin after the latter’s liberation, it pro- 
claimed itself the Provisional Government 
of Poland on December 31, 1944. After 
almost six months’ negotiations, some of 
the former members of the Polish Govern- 
ment in London and the Lublin Govern- 
ment were united to form the Polish Gov- 
ernment of National Unity on June 28, 
1945. On July 5, 1945 the British and U. S. 
governments recognized this government 
and withdrew recognition from the Lon- 


‘don government. A treaty of friendship, 


mutual assistance and postwar collabora- 
tion was signed between the Lublin Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet Union on April 21, 
1945. 

GOVERNMENT. The National Council of 
the Homeland (Rada Narodowa), an irregu- 
lar body of 100 members created in Poland 
during World War II, acts as Poland’s 
legislative body pending the holding of 
general elections. Its chairman carries on 
the functions of President of Poland until 
that time. The Council has accepted the 
principles of the Constitution of Mar. 17, 
1921, but in a plebiscite held June 30, 
1946, the Polish people voted to abolish 
the Senate, or upper house of Parliament, 
provided for in the Constitution. The func- 
tions of the National Council are limited 
for the most part to the approval of legis- 
lation drafted by the Council of Ministers 
(Cabinet) who exercise the executive 
power. 

On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee, President Truman and General- 
issimo Stalin published a statement estab- 
lishing a new de facto western frontier for 
Poland along the rivers Oder and Lausitzer 
Neisse, pending the signing of the final 
peace treaty. On August 16 the Soviet 
Union and Poland signed a treaty on the 
delimitation of the Soviet-Polish frontier 
under which the U. S. S. R. ceded to 
Poland two small areas east of the so-called 
Curzon Line, one about 50 miles northeast 
of Lwow and one in the Bialowieza forest. 
Under these agreements Poland was shifted 
westward. In the east it lost 69,860 square 
miles with 10,772,000 inhabitants; in the 
west it stood to gain 38,986 square miles 
with a prewar population of 8,621,000. The 
former German territories have been organ- 


Information Pleas 
ized into the following voivodships (pr 
inces)—Mazuria, capital: Olsztyn (Allen 
stein); Upper Silesia, capital: Opole (Op- | 
peln); Lower Silesia, capital: Wroclaw 
(Breslau); Danzig (Gdansk); and Western | 
Pomerania, capital: Pila. y 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Definitive statistics on postwar education | 
are not available. Education prior to World 
War II was free, and elementary education 
compulsory. In 1938-39 there were 28,881 
elementary schools with 4,953,000 pupils, 
789 secondary schools with 234,200 pupils, 
74 teachers’ colleges with 6,600 pupils, 764 
professional schools with 106,415 pupils. 
Universities in postwar Poland include the 
Jagiellon University in Krakow (founded 
1364), the Pilsudski University in Warsaw 
(1817), and the University of Poznan 
(1919). 


Poland remains essentially an agricul- 
tural country; the areas under de facto 
Polish administration in the west ac- 
counted for 25 percent of Germany’s pre- 
war food production. Farming conditions 
continued to be disturbed in 1946, with 
the peasants living on a subsistence basis 
and the greatly reduced city populations 
near the lower margin of existence. Ac- 
curate agricultural statistics were nov 
available. Prewar Poland’s chief agricul 
tural products, with 1938 yield, included: 
rye, 7,995,423 tons; oats, 2,928,260 tons; 
wheat, 2,394,085 tons; barley, 1,511,584 
tons; potatoes, 38,093,504 tons; and sugar 
beets, 3,485,914 tons. Other crops included 
corn, flax, hemp, millet, peas, and rape ano 
rape seed. Livestock (1939) included __ 10, 
600,000 cattle, 3,900,000 horses, 3,200,000 
sheep, and 7,700,000 swine. ; 


Poland’s industrial facilities, althougk 
severely damaged during World War If 
were not greatly affected by territoria 
concessions to the U. S. S. R., with th 
exception of the Lwéw area. On the othe 
hand, important industrial areas, espe) 
cially Silesia and Stettin, are located ir 
the German territories under de fact¢ 
Polish administration. In 1936 Poland ha@ 
22,993 larger industrial establishments witli 
707,113 workers. The most important bj, 
value of output were: textiles, 2,293 planté 
with an output of $242,034,125; wood ang 
paper, 3,327 with an output of $77,236,500 
metal, 1,130 with an output of $65,703,875 
and chemical, 855 with an output of $70% 
271,625. Important industrial areas includ’ 
Silesia and Kielce (iron and steel); Lod 
Bialystok and Bielsko (textiles); Warsave 
Lodz, Bydgoszcz and Poznan (metallurgice® 
industry). Industrial production (1938 
included: pig iron, 880,000 tons; steel 
1,441,000 tons; yarn, 138,100 tons (1937) 
and textile fabrics, 95,300 tons (1937). | 


Poland’s foreign trade in the immedia b 
prewar period was marked by a weakening: 
of the former dominance by Europea) 
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ntries and Germany in particular, ac- 
panied by an expansion of trade in 
her parts of the world. Exports (1988) 
e valued at $223,437,000 of which Ger- 
many received 24.1 percent, Britain 18.2 
lercent, Sweden 6 percent, and Italy 5.5 
ere Imports were valued at $245,135, 

of which Germany supplied 23.0 per- 
cent, United States 12.2 percent, Britain 
11.4 percent, and Belgium 4.1 percent. 
Leading exports were: coal and coke 19.1 
percent (13,168,000 tons); timber, 17.1 per- 
cent; metals and metal goods, 10.8 per- 
cent; and bacon, 4.0 percent. Imports in- 
cluded machinery 14.8 percent, metals and 
Metal goods 14.1 percent, cotton 9.0 per- 
cent and wool 7.4 percent. Postwar Poland 
is firmly within the Soviet trade orbit; 
most of her trade agreements involve the 
exchange of coal for manufactured goods 
and foodstuffs. 


On July 1, 1939 the Polish merchant 
‘Marine numbered 63 vessels with a ton- 
Mage of 121,630 gross tons. The principal 
ports, both severely damaged, are Gdynia, 
with one of the largest harbors in Europe 
(1938 turnover: 9,173,438 tons) , and Gdansk 
(Danzig) (1938 turnover: 7,127,200 tons). 
Transportation facilities and rolling stock 
Suffered heavy damage during World War 
II—a factor hampering Poland’s economic 
Tecovery in 1946. Definitive railway and 
highway statistics for postwar Poland were 
not available in 1946. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Most of Poland is a plain with no natural 
boundaries except the Carpathian Moun- 
tains on the south and the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers on the west. Pomerania is 
traversed by a range of low hills, while 
south of Danzig is a maze of marshes, sand 
dunes and muddy lakes which extend into 
Polish East Prussia (Mazuria). The central 
Polish plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level 
and intersected by great rivers, lies south 
of the flat country along the Baltic shore. 
Southern Poland and Silesia is a hilly 
region, while on the right bank of the 
Vistula is the plateau of Lublin. 


“The basin of the Vistula River comprises 
what is now north central and southeast- 
stn Poland. The river, the most important 
in Poland, rises in the western Beskids on 
the Czechoslovak border, flowing in a great 
semicircle east and then northwest before 
Howing north to the Baltic. Poland’s other 
Mportant river is the Oder, which flows 
1orthwest through Silesia and then forms 
me de facto western boundary to the 
3altic. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
rOximity to the Baltic and the Carpathian 
Mountains. Abundant rainfall (annual 
Werage: 22.8 inches) is caused by the pre- 
lominating western oceanic winds. Snow 
S not thick, but temperatures below zero 
re not uncommon, and the rivers are 


generally icebound for two and a half to 
three months. 


The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at over 5,000,- 
000,000 tons) combined with already large 
reserves in the southwestern region make 
Poland one of the world’s leading coal pro- 
ducers. About one-third of the 1938 output 
(42,002,039 tons) was exported. Iron ore 
deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts (1938 output: 961,857 
tons) and in German Silesia. Zine and 
lead ores are located chiefly in Upper Si- 
lesia and the voivodships of Kielce and 
Krakow. Lead production (1938) was 22,- 
016 tons of zinc, 119,159 tons. Poland’s 
principal oil producing areas, Boryslav- 
Drohobych, were in the territory ceded to 
the Soviet Union; 1946 production was not 
expected to exceed 120,000 metric tons as 
compared to 500,000 prior to World War 
II. Among other deposits Poland possesses 
copper, sulphur, chalk, clay, kaolin, marble 
and granite. 

Forests covered 24 percent of prewar 
Poland, but important forest resources are 
located in the territory ceded to the Soviet 
Union. Pine trees formed 65 percent of the 
forests and predominate in the western 
and central provinces. Timber produced in 
1937 totaled 190,699,758 cubic feet, and 
205,000 tons of paper were produced in 
1938. 

The fish catch (1937) totaled 15,443 tons 
valued at $970,239, of which herring ac- 
counted for over 50 percent. 


Portugal (Republic) 
(Republica Portuguesa) 


Area: 35,424 square miles. 

Population (est. 1944): 8,043,315 

Density per square mile: 217.6, 

President: Gen. Anténio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona. 

Premier: Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Lisbon (Lisboa), 
709,179 (capital, seaport); Pérto (Oporto), 
262,309 (seaport, port wine); Funchal (in Ma- 
deira Islands), 48,493 (Madeira wine); Coimbra, 
35,437 (university); Setubal, 35,071 (seaport, 
sardines). 

Monetary unit: Escudo. 

Racial stock: Portuguese. 

Language: Portuguese, 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Rolling and rugged Portugal is about the 
size of Indiana and, thanks to the days 
when its sailors and explorers were among 
the world’s most venturesome, it has a 
colonial empire twenty-six times the area 
of the homeland. A traditional ally of 
Britain, Portugal remained neutral in 
World War II but did give the Allies the 
right to use vital island bases in the At- 
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lantic. Politically, Portugal is a virtual dic- 
tatorship, not a sinister and evil one as 
were Germany and Italy, but still a nation 
where the opposition is officially suppressed 
and many phases of the national life are 
strictly regimented. 


Portugal was part of Spain until it won 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as 
the first king. During the reign of King 
John I, from 1385 to 1433, a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son, 


“Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomew 


Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. 
Vasco da Gama circled the Cape in 1497-99 
and discovered the water route to India. 
Portugal’s empire reached the crest in 1540 
when it extended along the coast of Brazil, 
east and west Africa, Malabar, Ceylon, 
Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. 


In 1580 Spain and Portugal were joined 
in a personal union under Philip II of 
Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and set 
up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke of 
Braganza, but the country never recovered 
its position as one of Europe’s major pow- 
ers. In 1806, when Portugal refused to obey 
Napoleon’s orders that all continental ports 
be closed to British ships, Napoleon’s forces 
invaded the country but were ousted in 
1811 by British and Portuguese forces 
under the Duke of Wellington. The royal 
family had fled to Brazil in 1807 but fol- 
lowing an uprising in 1820, the king, John 
VI, returned to Portugal in 1821. Brazil de- 
clared its independence in 1822 and John’s 
son, Pedro, became emperor as Pedro I. In 
1833 Pedro I who had abdicated as emperor 
of Brazil in 1831, returned to Europe and 
led an uprising with British assistance, in 
favor of his infant daughter Maria II, dis- 
placing his younger brother, Miguel I, who 
had been proclaimed king in 1828. The de- 
scendants of Maria’s marriage with Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 
1910 when King Manoel II, son of King 
Carlos I who was assassinated in 1908, was 
forced into exile by a republican revolt. On 
June 19, 1911 the monarchy was abolished, 
and a republican constitution introduced. 
Portugal proclaimed her loyalty to the 
British alliance upon the outbreak of World 
War I and Portuguese troops fought both 
in Africa and on the Western Front. There 
was much internal political instability 
during the war and, immediately thereafter 
and in the course of a political struggle in 
1921, the premier, Dr. Antonio Granjo, was 
assassinated. On May 30, 1926 a revolu- 
tion led by the Army deposed the_Presi- 
dent and set up a military dictatorship. 
General Antonio Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926 and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Antdénio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, founded 
the organization known as the National 
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Union in 1930 and has been premier an 
dictator since 1932. His regime, while ad- 
mittedly opposed to liberal or democratic 
principles, has brought political and 
economic stability to Portugal. President 
Carmona was re-elected in 1935 and in 
1942. The general election for members of 
the National Assembly held on Noy. 18 
1945 was boycotted by the opposition and 
the National Union was continued in offi 
unopposed. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1933 Portugal is a corporative republic 
The president is popularly elected for 
term of 7 years; the national assembly of 
120 members, for a term of 4 years. There 
is also a corporative chamber which 
handles economic, social and some legis 
lative matters; its 97 members are repre 
sentatives of local autarchies and of the 
several branches of social activities—ad 
ministrative, moral, cultural and economic 
The assembly theoretically may overrule 
the president’s veto by two-thirds vote 
The president appoints the premier whe 
in turn selects the cabinet which is no 
responsible to the national assembly. 


There is a supreme court in Lisbon 
courts of appeal at Lisbon, Coimbra, anc 
Oporto; and a number of lower courts. 


The republic is divided for administra 
tion into 18 continental districts and 
island districts in the Azores and Madeir 
which are integral parts of the republic. 


Military service is compulsory; the initia 
training period is 6 years, but not all thos 
liable for duty are called up. The militar 
and the semi-military forces included, 
1940, the army with a strength of 30,00 
actives and 126,000 reserves; the Republ 
can Guard with a strength of about 6,000) 
the Fiscal Guard with a strength of abo 
5,000; and the overseas forces of abo 
12,000. A voluntary force, the Portugues 
Legion, numbers over 50,000, The navy 0 
Dec. 31, 1945, had 5 destroyers, 3 sub 
marines, and several smaller craft. Nave 
personnel numbers about 6,000. 


The illiteracy rate in 1940 was 49.03 per 
cent. Compulsory education has been 
force since 1911. Elementary schools 
1943 numbered 17,714 with 522,925 studen 
Secondary schools numbered 42 with 1 
346 students. Private elementary schoo 
were attended by about 45,000 pupils, a 
private secondary schools, by about 17,00 
There were three universities (Coimbri 
Lisbon, Oporto). / 


The birth rate (1936-1938 annual avell 
age 27.4; 1943: about 24.7) is declining 
and the death rate is also showing a slig] 
decline (1936-88, 16.0; 1943: about 15.2). 


The economic aspect of Portugal’s co} 
porate state is a planned economy in whi 
each producing unit regulates itself 


the interest of the nation, Corporate uni 
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been established in agriculture, in- 
istry and finance. As an example, the 
hment controls the wine trade by 

of a federation of growers and a 
of exporters. 


ixty percent of Portugal’s people are 
agriculture. Although wheat is the lead- 
crop, it is insufficient to meet domestic 
ds, forcing importation of grain. One of 
world’s leading winemakers, Portugal 
duces two famous kinds—Port in the 
inity of Oporto, and Madeira in the is- 
ands of the same name. In olive oil pro- 
uction, Portugal ranks third in the 
orld. 
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373,261,717 U. S. gals. 


The 1940 livestock census showed 6,151,- 
65 fowls, 3,889,875 sheep, 1,196,323 goats, 
176,888 swine and 831,674 head of cattle. 
Vool production in 1943 was 6,306 tons, 


Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
mited to making consumer goods for do- 
1estic consumption. It includes a sizable 
sxtile industry in cotton, wool, silk and 
nen; porcelain tiles, and the famous em- 
roideries of Madeira. 


Imports in 1944 were $158,380,000; ex- 
orts, $127,919,000. The chief exports in 
943 were wolfram 20.9 percent; sardines 
3.7 percent; wine 8.8 percent; cork 7.4 per- 
ent; resin 2.8 percent; turpentine, tin ore, 
ad pit props. The chief imports were coal 
3 percent; wheat 6.6 percent; raw cotton 
6 percent; dried cod 3 percent; sugar 3 
reent; hides, gasoline, ammonium sul- 
late, dyes and cork. The principal custo- 
ers were Britain 30.4 percent; Germany 
1 percent; United States 9.6 percent; 
ozambique, Angola and Spain. The chief 
ppliers were Britain 15 percent; Germany 
8 percent; United States 13.8 percent; 
igola, Mozambique and Spain. 


The merchant marine in 1948 had 945 
ssels of 350,934 gross tons. In 1943, 5,732 
ssels of 6,555,000 tons entered Portuguese 
rts. Railway mileage in 1945 was 2,191. 


Ordinary revenue in 1945 was estimated 

$109,445,000; ordinary expenditure, 
)9,326,000. The public debt on Dec. 1, 
4 was $404,820,000. Notes in circulation 
May 30, 1945 amounted to $312,971,300 
d gold reserves were $56,699,800. Portu- 
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guese investments in Brazil in 1938 were 
$293,364,000. ' 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES, 
Portugal occupies an area about 360 miles 
long and 140 miles wide in the south- 
western part of the Iberian peninsula. It 
is crossed by many small rivers, and also 
by three large ones which rise in Spain, 
flow into the Atlantic, and divide the 
country into three geographic divisions. 
The Minho River, part of the northern 
boundary, cuts through a mountainous 
area that extends south to the vicinity of 
the Douro River. South of the Douro the 
mountains slope to the plains about the 
Tagus River. The remaining division is the 
southern one of Alemtejo. The principal 
mountain ranges are the Serra da Estrella 
in the center of the country and the Serra 
da Monchique in the south. 


The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 is- 
lands divided into three groups, with total 
area of 888 square miles. The nearest con- 
tinental land is Cape de Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The 
Azores are an important station on Atlan- 
tic air routes, and both Britain and the 
United States established air bases there 
during World War II. Madeira, consisting 
of two inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto 
Santo, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
lands, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles 
southwest of Lisbon. Total area of the 
Madeiras is 314 square miles. 


The climate is equable and temperate, 
but in the deep valleys where the moun- 
tains keep out the cool winds from the 
Atlantic, it is excessively hot in summer. 
Heavy fogs are common along the coast. 
Rainfall has been as heavy as 16 feet a 
year. It is heaviest in the north and on the 
Serra da Estrella. 


Mineral resources have not been fully 
developed but wolfram, coal, iron ore, cop-~ 
per, Manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin and 
other ores are found. The most valuable is 
wolfram, with 1943 output of 9,650 metric 
tons. Coal production in 1943 was 600,000 
metric tons; manganese ore, 5,200 metric 
tons; and pyrites, 21,200 metric tons. 


Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
producers of cork, with a 1943 output of 
76,688 metric tons, The production of resin, 
28,784 metric tons in 1944, and of turpen- 
tine, 3,755 metric tons in 1948, is also im- 
portant. 


The fishing industry is a basic part of 
the national economy employing 40,000 
men, and 15,000 boats in 1943. Of special 
importance is the sardine industry cen- 
tered at Setubal south of Lisbon. The sar- 
dine catch in 1944 was 146,521 tons valued 
at about $12,551,634. Exports of tins of 
sardines in 1943 amounted to 37,548 tons 
valued at about $30,250,000. 


PORTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area Population 
(sq mi.) (census 1940) 
AFRICA 
Angola 487,788 3,738,010 
Cape Verde Is. 1,557 181,286 
Mozambique 297,731 5,081,266 
Portuguese Guinea 13,948 851,089 
Sao Tomé and 
Principe Is. 372 60,490 
ASIA 
Macao 6 374,737 
Portuguese India 1,537 624,177 
Timor 7,382 463,996 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
colonies is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
July 1930 included in the Constitution 
approved by plebiscite Mar. 19, 1933. Each 
colony has a governor or governor general, 
appointed by the council of ministers for 
an initial 4-year term and responsible to 
the minister for the colonies at Lisbon. 
Each colony has financial and administra- 
tive autonomy. 


ANGOLA. Status: Colony. Capital: Luanda 
(pop. 1940: 61,028). Governor General: 
Commander Vasco Lopes Alves. Foreign 
trade (1943): exports, $23,735,000 (75 per- 
cent to Portugal); imports, $14,203,000 
(50 percent from Portugal); chief exports; 
maize, 88,738 tons; sugar, 45,904 tons. Agri- 
cultural products (1941): coffee, 29,884 
tons; corn, 338,833 tons; sugar cane, 359,364 
tons; beans, groundnuts, palm kernels, rice. 
Minerals: Diamonds (1944: 800,000 carats), 
lignite, copper. Forest products: Beeswax 
(1941: 1,877 tons), timber. Industries: Su- 
gar, palm oil, whale oil, fish oil. 


Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
stretches along the west African coast for 
about 1,000 miles from the Congo to the 
Kunene River. Outside of a coastal plain 
varying in width from 30 to 100 miles, the 
colony is part of the great African plateau. 
The Angola coast and the River Congo were 
discovered by the Portuguese explorer 
Diogo Cao in 1482, and Luanda was founded 
in 1576. The colony’s early prosperity was 
largely dependent on slave trade with 
Brazil which was not abolished until 1830. 
Agreements concluded with the Congo Free 
State, Germany and France in 1885-86 
(modified in details by subsequent arrange- 
ments) fixed the limits of the province ex- 
cept in the southeast where the frontier 
was determined by the Anglo-Portuguese 
agreement of 1891 and the arbitration 
award of the King of Italy in 1905. The gov- 
ernor-general is assisted by a council of 
ten (5 officials and 5 Portuguese na- 
tionals). There are 5 provinces. 


Angola is primarily an agricultural coun- 
try. Its varied altitude enables it to pro- 
duce both tropical and temperate crops. 
Excellent grazing land exists in many parts 
of the colony, and there are over 2,000,000 
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cattle. Railway mileage totals 1,442 mile 
and primary roads, 22,708 miles. The chi 
ports are Luanda and Lobito. The 
majority of the population are of Ban 
Negro stock mixed in the Congo distr. 
with the pure negro. Europeans in 194 
numbered 44,083 and half-castes, 28,305. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. Status: Colon 
Capital: Praia. Governor: Commander Joa 
de Figueiredo. Foreign trade (1943): 
ports, $1,179,000; imports $2,376,000; chie 
exports: salt, 13,164 tons preserved fish, | 
tons. Agricultural products: Coffee, mille 
castor oil, oranges, hides. : 


This group of 14 volcanic islands lyin 
off the west African coast was discovere 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Cadz 
mosto, in the service of Prince Henry th 
Navigator. The island of Sao Vicente is 
important coaling station on the Sow 
American route. The vast majority of th 
inhabitants are mulattoes (116,910) an 
Negroes (57,718)—descendants of slave 
brought to the islands from Africa Pb 
early settlers. Public slavery was abolishe 
in 1854, and private slavery, in 1876. Eure 
peans number 5,580. The principal indus 
tries, aside from agriculture, are the man 
facture of sugar, spirits, salt, cotton an 
straw hats and fish-curing. 


MOZAMBIQUE. Status: Colony. Capita 
Lourenco-Marques (pop. 1936: 47,392 
Governor General: Gen. Joao Tristao ¢ 
Bettencourt. Foreign trade (1943): export 
$14,568,000; imports, $22,356,000; chief ¢€ 
ports, cane sugar, 59,553 tons, groundnut 
8,774 tons. Agricultural products (1942 j 
tons) : sugar cane, 77,850; coconuts, 26,36 
sisal, 22,901 fruit, 37,729; corn, 31,959; co 
ton, 1,055. Minerals: Gold, coal, graphit 
Forest products: Cashew nuts, mangro 
bark, ties and timbers. 


Mozambique, stretching for about 1,4 
mi. along Africa’s southeast coast, was d 
covered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 
though the Arabs had penetrated in 
the area in the 10th century A. D. It w 
first colonized in 1505 and by 1510 ti 
Portuguese were masters of all the form 
Arab sultanates on the east African coag 
The slave trade was important from tl] 
middle of the 17th until the middle of t. 
19th centuries. The boundaries with Britis 
Central and South Africa were delimi 
in 1891 and with Tanganyika Territory 
1886 and 1890. By the Treaty of Versail 
Portugal was allotted the Kionga Triang it 
formerly part of German East Afric 
There are no representative institutior 
although there is a government Coun 
composed of appointed Officials and electié 
representatives of economic interes 
There are four provinces each headed by 
governor. One—Manica and Sofala (5%) 
315 sq. mi.)—was held by the Mozambiq‘é 
Company until 1942 when the Portugues 
Government refused to renew its charti 
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probably the most advanced econom- 
of the four. 


griculture is the chief industry. There 
many large plantations, some of which 
partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
pered by wide tsetse fly areas. Ninety- 
percent of the inhabitants are native 
cans of the Bantu tribes. In 1940 there 
27,438 Europeans, 10,596 Asiatics 
stly British Indians) and 15,641 half- 
stes. In 1941 there were 1,200 miles of 
way and 17,000 miles of road, mostly 
improved. The chief ports are Lourenco- 
ques and Beira, which is also the port 
Rhodesia. The principal river, the Zam- 
esi, divides the colony in half. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA. Status: Colony. 
a@pital: Bissao. Governor: Commander 
anuel Maria Sarmento Rodrigues. Foreign 
e (1943): exports, $3,899,000; imports, 
1,000; chief exports: groundnuts, 38,- 
8 tons; palm kernels, 513 tons. Agricul- 
al products: Groundnuts, palm kernels, 
les, rice. Forest products: Wax, timber. 


“This colony, lying on the west African 
oast entirely surrounded by French West 
ica, was discovered in 1446 by the Portu- 
uese Nuno Tristao and was separated from 
ae colony of the Cape Verde Islands in 
879. It consists of a low-lying coastal 
gion and numerous islands off the coast, 
mong them, Bolama. The country is un- 
eveloped economically and most of the 
atives are farmers. There are no railways, 
ut navigable rivers totaling over 1,000 
les are important trade arteries. About 
wO-fifths of the natives are Moslem; there 
ere, in 1940, 1,419 Europeans and 2,200 
alf-castes, mostly creoles from the Cape 
erde Islands, 


40 TOME AND PRINCIPE. Status: Ool- 
ly. Capital: Sao Tomé. Governor: Capt. 
arlos de Sousa Gorgulho. Foreign trade 
943): exports, $1,761,000; imports, $925,- 
0; chief exports: cacao, coffee. Agricul- 
‘Tal products: Cacao, coffee, coconuts and 
pra, palm oil. 
These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
Guinea about 125 miles off the coast, 
sre discovered by the Portuguese in 1471. 
Ost of the early population were convicts 
id Jews from Portugal and slaves from 
azil and the mainland, but the bulk of 
€ present inhabitants are Negro contract 
90rers from the mainland and Cape 
rde engaged to work cacao plantations. 


ACAO. Status: Colony. Capital: Macao. 


wernor: Commander Gabriel Mauricio 
ixeira, Foreign trade (1939): exports, 
384,425; imports, $3,184,288; chief ex- 


tts: fish, cement, preserves. Manufac- 
res; Cement, preserves, firecrackers, vege- 
Me oils, metal products. 

Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
d the two small islands of Taipa and 
I6ane on the south China coast, on the 
st side of the entrance to the Canton 
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River, about 35 miles from Hong Kong. 
Established by the Portuguese in 1557, it is 
the oldest European outpost in the China 
trade, but Portugal’s sovereign rights to 
the port were not recognized by China 
until 1887, and its boundaries are still 
not delimited. The port has been eclipsed 
in importance by Hong Kong, but it is still 
an important distribution center, and also 
has an important fishing industry employ- 
ing over 40,000 people. It is notorious for 
its opium trade and gambling houses. 


Europeans number about 11,000, mostly 
Portuguese. 
PORTUGUESE INDIA. Status: Colony. 


Capital: Nova Géa. Governor General: Col. 
José Ricardo Pereira Cabral. Foreign trade 
(1940) : exports, $796,000; imports, $4,081,- 
000, chief exports: fish, spices, copra, Ag- 
ricultural products: Cashew nuts, coco- 
nuts, spices. Manufactures: salt factories, 
Minerals: Manganese, salt. 

The colony consists of Géa and 3 islands 
on the Malabar coast; Daméo and the 
territories of Dadaré and Nagar-Aveli, on 
the Gulf of Cambiai; and Diu, with the 
continental territories of Gocola and Sim- 
bor, on the coast of Gujerat. Goa, captured 
in 1510, was the first Portuguese territorial 
possession in Asia and later became capital 
of the whole Portuguese empire in the east. 
The native population is largely Hindu. 
TIMOR. Status: Colony. Capital: Dilly 
(pop. 1936: 3,000). Governor: Capt. Manuel 
de Abreu Ferreira de Carvalho. Foreign 
trade (1940): exports, $166,000; imports, 
$145,000; chief exports: coffee, sandalwood, 
wax, copra. Agricultural products: Coffee. 
Forest products: Sandalwood, wax. 

Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 
16th century. In 1859 the island was 
divided between Portugal and the Nether- 
lands, and boundary adjustments were ef- 
fected by the convention of 1904. It be- 
came a separate colony in 1896. Fishing and 
copra manufacture are important; trade is 
mostly in the hands of Chinese, Malayans, 
and Arabs. The colony was occupied by 
Dutch and Australian troops in Dec. 1941 
and by Japanese troops in Feb. 1942, both 
under strong Portuguese protest. 


Rumania (Kingdom) 
(Rémania) 


Area (est. 1945): 91,934. 
Population (est. 1945): 16,500,000. 
Density per square mile: 179.4, 
Sovereign: King Michael I. 
Premier: Petru Groza. 


Principal cities (est. 1939): Bucharest, 648,- 
162 (capital); Jassy, 104,471 (trading center, 
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Moldavia); Galati, 102,232 (chief Danube port); 

Cluj, 100, 844* (Transylvanian industrial center); 

Tim soara, 89,872 (western commercial center). 
Monetary unit: Leu. 


+Racial stock (1930): Rumanian, 74.9%; Mag- 

be 9.4%; German, 4.3%; Turkish, 1.9%; 
sy, 1.8%; Ruthenian, 1.7%; Bulgarian, 1.3%; 
° ers, 4.7%. 

Languages: See Racial stock. 

Religions (1938): Greek Orthodox, 67.4%; 
Jewish, 7.5%; Greek Catholic, 7.1%; Roman 
Catholic, 6.1%; Reformists, 3.7%; Lutheran, 
2.0%; Moslem, 1.3%; Others, 4.9%. 

*Hungarian census 1939. 

yExcluding Bessarabia. 


In World War I, Rumania joined the 
Allies and won enough land at the peace 
conference to double its size. In World 
War II, Rumania joined the Axis and as a 
result lost about half of the earlier gains. 
This made its present size about that of 
Oregon and, politically, it was thoroughly 
dominated by the Russians after World 
War II. 


Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia from about 100 to 275 A. D. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Vlachs, Bulgars and others—passed over 
the region. Of the two regions which even- 
tually became Rumania, Walachia was 
taken by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia, 
in the 16th century, but both retained 
semi-autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1774, they went under de facto 
Russian protection. 


The Convention of Paris nominally 
united the two provinces in 1858, and 
Alexander Cuza was elected Prince of Mol- 
davia and Walachia. In 1866 he was forced 
to abdicate and was succeeded by Prince 
Charles I of MHohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 
The Treaty of Berlin recognized Rumania’s 
complete independence in 1878, and in 
1881 the principality was elevated to king- 
dom. Rumania’s spoils from the Second 
Balkan War in 1913 was the Black Sea 
province of Dobruja. The following year 
King Charles was succeeded by his nephew, 
Ferdinand. The spoils from World War I, 
making Rumania then the largest Balkan 
state, included Bessarabia, northern Tran- 
sylvania and Bukovina. The Banat, a Hun- 
garian area, was divided with Yugoslavia. 


In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 29, 1927, Carol’s 
son, Michael, became king under a regency. 
However, Carol returned from exile in 
1930, became King Carol II, and gradually 
became the most powerful political force 
in the country. On Feb. 10, 1988, he abol- 
ished the democratic constitution of 1923. 
On June 21, 1940, the country was reor- 
ganized along Fascist lines, and the fascist 
Iron Guard became the nucleus of the 
new totalitarian party. On June 27, Russia 
occupied Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
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vina. By the Axis-dictated Vienna a 
of August 30, 1940, two-fifths of Transy 
vania went to Hungary. On Sept. 4, t 
King dissolved Parliament and granted 
new premier, Marshal Ion Antonescu, 
power, after which he abdicated. The fir 
step of his son, Michael, was to conf 
Marshal Antonescu in his status of he 
of the state and premier. Rumania su 
sequently signed the Tripartite Pact 
Noy. 23, 1940, and then joined in Ge 
many’s attack on Russia, reoccupying Be 
sarabia. Following the invasion of R 
mania by the Red Army in August, 194 
King Michael led a coup d’état whi 
ousted the Antonescu government. 
new cabinet headed by General Constant 
Senatescu included Socialist and Cor 
munist representatives. An armistice 

signed September 12 in Moscow. Follow 
withdrawal from the cabinet of membe 
of National Democratic Front (NDF), 
political group formed by the Communis 
Socialists and subsidiary parties, Senates 
was replaced on December 6, 1944 by Ge: 
eral Nicolai Radescu. After continued Cor 
munist agitation and Soviet press 
Radescu was replaced on March 6, 1945 
Dr. Petru Groza, leader of the Plowmer 
Front, an NDF affiliate. Groza formed 
cabinet consisting of 12 NDF ministers 2 
4 nonparty members. All Liberal and Pea 
ant Party ministers were dropped. 


As one result of the Moscow Confere 
in Dec. 1945, a tripartite commission pr 
ceeded to Rumania to advise the King 
broadening the government. On Jan. 
1946 one representative each of the Peasa 
and Liberal Parties was added to the ca 
inet, and on Feb. 5 the United States a 
Britain recognized Rumania condition 
upon the holding of free elections. 


GOVERNMENT. Pending the signing of t 
final peace treaty, Rumania is control 
by an Allied Control Commission cor 
posed of U. S., British and Soviet milita 
representatives. The Soviet chairman 
the commission is also the commander 
Soviet occupation troops in Rumania. U. 
and British participation is for the me 
part nominal and the country is actua 
controlled by Soviet military forces. 


SOVEREIGN. Michael I, born October 
1921, son of King Carol II and Que 
Helen of Greece, was proclaimed King 
the death of his grandfather, Ferdina: 
July 20, 1927 under a regency. On 

father’s return to the throne on June 
1930, he again became crown prince, by 
was proclaimed King again on Carol’s 
abdication on Sept. 6, 1940. 

The constitution of 1923, abandon! 
during the regime of King Carol al 
Antonescu, was restored by royal decree 9 
Sept. 2, 1944. This constitution providy 
for a Senate composed partly of heredita'll 
partly of elected members and of a chaij 
ber of deputies elected by universal su 


ecrees which must receive 

ent. Executive power is vested 

cabinet. Local government is con- 
y the Minister of the Interior. 


uly 14, 1946, King Michael issued a 
; abolishing the Senate and called for 
S in late Autumn to pick a cham- 
f deputies. In that election the Com- 
won in an election not regarded as 
ubroad. 

Military service is compulsory from 
y-one with an initial training period 
0) of three years and service on re- 
e until fifty. The army in 1940 had 
),000 active and 1,000,000 reserves. The 
rce in 1939 had about 35,000 men 
000 planes. 


e army, now being reorganized and re- 

ipped with Soviet assistance, has been 
ficially estimated at about 200,000 
ops, organized into approximately 15 
ms. Soviet occupation troops in July 
ere unofficially estimated at 390,000. 
figure included a large number of 
S being regrouped in Rumania prior 
eturn to the Soviet Union for de- 
bilization. The navy on Dec. 31, 1945, 
3 estimated to number 3 destroyers, 3 
arines, 1 mine layer and some minor 
vessels. Several warships were ap- 
priated by the Red Fleet. 


iducation is free and compulsory. There 
two universities: Bucharest (founded 
, and Jassy (1863). The state Church 
h is governed by a Holy Synod pro- 
sses the Eastern Orthodox creed. Its in- 
spendence was recognized by the Oecu- 
enical Patriarch of Constantinople in 
85. The clergy of the Orthodox Church 
1d of the Uniat (Greek Catholic) Ru- 
anian Church are paid by the State. 


n its economy Rumania is predomi- 
utely agricultural with about 80 percent 
the population engaged on the soil. In 
heat, rye and other grains, it is one of the 
shest countries of southeastern Europe. 
| 1939 the largest acreage was devoted to 
rm with a productidn of 6,670,238 tons, 
d wheat with a production of 4,908,321 
ns. (These statistics included production 
Bessarabia and Bukovina since ceded to 
Issia.) Other crops are flax, hemp, fruit, 
getables,. potatoes, sugar beets, sun- 
wer seeds, tobacco and grapes. Stockrais- 
3, particularly of sheep and cattle, is 
30 important. 

Agrarian reform measures effected in 
45 provide for the distribution of the 
ites over fifty hectares in lots of twelve 
d one half hectares to each peasant. Col- 
tivization was not included in the pro- 
im but all cattle and implements be- 
me the outright property of the State 


7 


ernment is 


«i 


* 


ustries 


by value of output were food processing, — 
textile, metal, chemical, and wood and © 


paper. and 


‘ 


Exports in 1939 amounted to $190,641,000 
and imports, to $162,774,000. The principal 
exports were petroleum products, 41.9 per- _ 


cent; cereals and cereal products, 26.9 per- 


cent; wood and wood products, 9.4 percent; _ 
live animals, 6.7 percent; and seeds, 5 per- — 
by percentage, 
were: iron and manufactures, 29.6; ma- 


cent. Principal imports, 
chinery, apparatus, and motors, 19; vege- 
table fibers and products, 12.9; metal and 
metal products, 7.6; and vehicles, 7.7. The 
chief customers, by percentage, were: Ger- 
many, 32.3; Britain, 14.1; Italy, 12.1; 
Czechoslovakia, 10.9; France, 3.4. The prin- 
cipal suppliers also by percentage, were 
Germany, 39.3; Czechoslovakia, 16.8; Italy, 
8.8; France, 8.2; and Britain, 5.9. 

DANUBE RIVER. The Danube, flowing 
along the southern border for over 200 


miles, is a highly important commercial — 


artery; in 1938 traffic amounted to 2,834,- 
013 tons. Before World War II, traffic on the 
maritime Danube from the sea to Braila 
was controlled by the European Danube 
Commission composed of representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and Ru- 
mania, Traffic on the fluvial Danube from 
Braila to Regensburg was under the con- 
trol of the International Danube Com- 
mission. Trans-shipment between seagoing 
vessels and river barges is made at Galati 
and Braila. The Rumanian Sea and River 
Navigation company with one-fourth of 
its capital furnished by Russia and three- 
fourths by Rumania, now monopolizes 
river and sea transport. The principal sea- 
port is Constanta. Railway and highway 
mileage in 1938 (including territory since 
ceded to Russia and Bulgaria) were 6,980 
and 65,670, respectively. The Sovrom Civil 
Aviation Company, under Russian manage- 
ment but equally financed by Russia and 
Rumania, has the monopoly for all civil 
air transport inside Rumania and to the 
Black Sea. Pipelines total 1,997 miles. 


Government revenue in 1939 was $225,- 
238,792 against expenditure of $215,493,877. 
The national debt was $740,450,141 in 1939. 
On Nov. 2, 1945, there was announced the 
formation of a joint Soviet-Rumanian 
Bank, equally financed by both countries. 

The Carpathian Mountains divide Ru- 
mania’s upper half from north to south 
and connect near the center of the country 
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with the Transylvanian Alps. North and 
west of these ranges lies the Transylvanian 
plateau, and to the south and east are the 
plains of Moldavia and Walachia. The last 
190. miles of the Danube River flows 


through Rumanian territory, reaching the 


Black Sea at Sulina. Other principal rivers 
are the Prut forming the northeastern 
boundary with Russia and joining the 
Danube east of Galati; and the Siret flow- 
ing south through Moldavia, also joining 
the Danube east of Galati. 

The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frost and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72 degrees; 
winter, 27 degrees. In some winters the 
Danube is ice-bound for as long as three 
months. 

By far the most valuable of Rumanian 
minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 
Polesti region about fifty miles north of 
Bucharest. In 1939 the output was 45,600,- 
000 barrels, valued at $45,464,450, about 2 
percent of the total world production. For 
1944 production was estimated at 25,600,000 
barrels. Natural gas from Transylvania is 
the second most important mineral, com- 
ing to 60,917,978,250 cubic feet in 1938. 
Other 1939 mineral output figures were: 
coal, 318,565 tons; lignite, 2,535,290 tons; 
iron ore, 145,495 tons; silver, 712,731 
ounces; and gold, 211,496 ounces. The 
Russo-Rumanian Oil Company, with a 
capital of 5,000,000,000 lei and equal par- 
ticipation by both countries, now controls 
all former German oil firms and has a.mo- 
nopoly on new exploitation and develop- 
ment. 

About 20 percent of the country is for- 
ested. Wood exports are important, 
amounting in 1939 to 948,000 tons valued 
at $17,991,000. 

The fisheries of the lower Danube rank 
second in Europe only to the Volga in 
richness among river fisheries, but those 
of the Black Sea are negligible. 


El Salvador (Republic) - 
(Repiblica de El Salvador) 


Area: 13,176 square miles. 
Population (est. 1945): 1,935,000. 
Density per square mile: 147.4, 


: President: General Salvador Castefieda Cas- 
ro. 


Principal cities (est. 1943): San Salvador, 
107,813 (capital); Santa Ana, 46,806 (coffee, 
sugor); Nueva San Salvador, 24,016 (trading 
center). 

Monetary unit: Salvadorian colén. 

Racial stock (est. 1939): Mestizo, 78%; In- 
dian, 11%; White, 11%, 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 
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Pedro de Alvarado, a Cortes lieu 
conquered El Salvador in 1525, and the 
was administered as part of Guatemala uw 
til the general Central American revolutic 
against Spain in 1821. El Salvador st 
out as an independent republic in 18 
after the dissolution of the Central Amer 
can Union. Its story since then is one 
revolution and strife. ¥ 


In January of 1931 the first free electic 
in twenty years named Arturo Araujo 
president. He was overthrown before 
year was over. General Maximiliano He 
nandez Martines, his successor, remain 
in power until 1944 when a general s 
forced his resignation. The next regim 
also militarist led, lasted only five month 
and was succeeded March 1, 1945, by 
present government. 


The 1886 constitution provides a pres 
dent popularly elected for four years ¢ 
ineligible to succeed himself; also, a on 
house legislature. Each regional depa 
ment is administered by a governor nam 
by the president. Higher court judges a 
elected by the national legislature. 
military is an army limited to 3,000, a n 
litia, a national guard, and a small 
force. 


With the second lowest illiteracy rate 
Central America, El Salvador provides fr 
and compulsory education; both public a 
private schools are state-controlled. P 
mary schools in 1941 numbered 1,330 w 
enrollment of 89,792; fifty-eight inte 
mediate schools had 3,309 pupils; and 
national university had 506 students. 


The majority of the population is mix 
white and Indian, but the governing clé 
is composed chiefly of the white group 
Spanish colonial origin. 


El Salvador probably is the most 
tensely cultivated of Latin American r 
tions with more than 80 percent of its la 
planted. Coffee, the big export crop, (92 
000 ‘bags of 152 pounds each in 1945) 
controlled in volume by a commission 
government and planters. Corn, sug 
beans, rice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, mil 
and sisal fiber are other products. Th 
is some cattle raising and a few local f 
tories, including a monopoly on the sup 
of henequen bags for coffee, 


There are two railways with 375 n 
of track. One, British-owned, joins SB 
Salvador and Acajutla, the principal p 
The other, American-owned, runs from tH 
eastern port of La Union through San SB 
vador and into Guatemala. All-seas# 
highways total 1,378 miles, with an adj 
tional 2,300 miles of unimproved roa 
ead and Pan American provide air sei) 
ce, 


El Salvador’s public debt in 1943 ¥ 
52,162,000 coléns. British investments © 
1944 were 1,355,240 pounds; U. 8. direct % 
vestments in 1940, $11,204,000, i 
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Salvador is the smallest, most densely 
lated of Central American nations, 
the only one without an eastern coast. 
st of it is a fertile volcanic plateau 
jout 2,000 feet high. It has several vol- 
noes, some still active, and many lovely 
ter lakes. One of these, Lake Tlopango, 
a landing place for Seaplanes. The moun- 
ain ranges along the borders of Guata- 
mala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost temperate climate, but the low- 
ds are often hot and sultry. 

Gold, Silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, 
lercury, and sulphur are the nation’s min- 
Ss. Gold production in 1943 (29,008 
oz.) was valued at $985,656; silver 
duction (220,976 fine oz.), at $99,444. 
est resources, much smaller than in 
ther Central American states, include dye- 
Ood, mahogany, cedar, and walnut. A 
eading source of balsam, a medicinal gum, 
_ Salvador exported 101 tons in 19492. 


_ San Marino (Republic) 
Area: 38 square miles. 

Population (census 1939): 14,547. 
Density per square mile: 382.8. 


Executive: Two regents selected every six 
honths by the Grand Council. 


Principal city: San Marino (capital). 
Monetary unit: Lira. 

Racial stock: Italian. 

Language: Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
ublic in the world, is about one-tenth 
ae size of New York City. It has no army, 
OQ public debt, no wealth, no poverty, and 
entirely surrounded by Italy, in the 
Pennines near Rimini. According to tra- 
ition San Marino was founded about 350 
- D. and had good luck for centuries in 
aying out of the interminable wars and 
uds on the Italian peninsula. The Pope 
cognized its independence in 1631. 

San Marino hires its police and judges 
om Italy. It no longer confers titles for 
Consideration, but it does derive much 
venue from the exporting of its postage 
amps which are changed often to keep 
lilatelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
y, Wine and cattle, and building stone 
2m Mount Titano. 

Executive power is exercised by regents, 
© of whom are appointed every six 
mnths from the popularly-elected Grand 
uncil. There are several elementary 
hOols and one high school whose di- 
amas are recognized by Italian universi- 
S. San Marino is linked with Rimini on 
¢ Adriatic by a twenty-mile electric 
way. In 1944 the people tore up part 
the line in an effort to keep fleeing Ger- 
in troops out of their country which al- 
lidy was jammed with 100,000 displaced 
rsons, 
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Siam (Kingdom) 


(Thai) 


Area: 198,247 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 15,717,000. 

Density per square mile: 78.6, 

Ruler: King Phumiphon Aduldet (under re- 
gency). 

Prime Minister: 
rong Navaswat. 

Principal cities (census 1937): Bangkok, 684,- 
994 (chief port, commercial center); Khonkaen, 
473,475 (trading center); Chiengmai, 443,476 
(rice, teak); Chiengrai, 60,000 (Northern trad- 
ing center). 

Monetary unit: Baht or tical. 


Racial stock (1937): Thai, 90%*; 
3.4%; Indian and Malayan, 3.4%; 
and Annamese, (60,000); 


Rear Admiral Thawan Dham- 


Chinese, 
Cambodian 
White, 2,000; Others, 


2.5%. 
Languages: Siamese, Chinese. 
Religions (census 1937): Buddhist, 95.0%: 


Moslem, 4.3%; Christian, .4%. 


*Including about 21% 


million people of Chinese 
descent born in Siam. 


The Siamese race first began moving 
down into Siam from the Asiatic continent 
in the 6th century A. D., and by the end 
of the 13th century, ruled most of the 
western portion. Over the next four hun- 
dred years the Siamese fought sporadically 
with the Cambodians to the east, the Bur- 
mese to the west. The British obtained 
recognition of paramount interest in Siam 
in 1824, and in 1896 an Anglo-French ac- 
cord guaranteed Siamese independence. In 
1909 Siam renounced claims to suzerainty 
over four Malayan states in return for a 
partial cessation of British interference in 
Siamese internal affairs. Siam declared war 
on Germany in 1917. 

A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 
absolute monarchy into a representative 
government with universal suffrage, and a 
second revolt in June, of 1933, forced the 
king to appoint a liberal cabinet. Thus 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March of 1935 in favor of 
his nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After 
a few hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 
1941, Siam agreed to Japanese occupation 
and the country was one of the spring- 
boards in World War II for the Japanese 
campaign against Malaya. After the fall 
of its pro-Japanese puppet government in 
July of 1944, Siam pursued a policy of 
passive resistance against the Japanese, 
and on Aug. 16, 1945, after the Japanese 
surrender, Siam repudiated the declara- 
tions of war it had made against Britain 
and the United States in 1942. 

King Phumiphon Adulet, born in 1928, 
second son of the late Prince Mahidol of 
Songkhla, succeeded to the Siamese throne 


‘on June 9, 1946, when his brother, King 


Ananda Mahidol, died of an accidental 
gunshot wound. A regency council was 
named on June 16 to serve until the King 
reaches majority. 
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Siam has a unicameral assembly of 182 
members, half of them named by the King, 
half elected for four years by universal 
suffrage. The King exercises executive 
power through a state council of fourteen 
to twenty-four members headed by the 
Prime Minister. For administration, Siam 
divides into seventy provinces each under 
a commissioner. 


The 1937 defense act made military serv- 
ice compulsory for a period of two years 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 
The army had 30,000 regulars in 1940, and 
there was a fair-sized air force. On Dec. 31, 
1945, the navy had four coast defense 
ships, a destroyer, three submarines, and 
other small craft. 

Buddhist monasteries throughout Siam 
supply most of the elementary education 
in rural districts. In 1939 there were 429 
government schools with 61,297 pupils, 11,- 
072 local and municipal schools with 
1,484,483 students, and two universities 
with 11,525 students. More than 77 per- 
cent of local and 23 percent of government 
schools were in monasteries. In 1937 the 
literacy rate was 31 percent. 

Four-fifths of the Siamese work at agri- 
culture. Rice—4,923,315 tons were produced 
in 1940—is the principal crop, the staple 
food and the leading export. Next most 
important and growing rapidly is rubber 
—41,266 tons in 1939. Other prducts in- 
clude coconuts, corn, tobacco, cotton, se- 
same, sugar cane and soybeans. Livestock, 
poor in quality and quantity, is used 
mainly for hauling. In 1938 Siam counted 
10,970 elephants, 385,565 horses, 5,711,720 
bullocks and 5,551,232 buffaloes. Manu- 
facturing is of little importance, except 
for native handicraft and food processing. 


Exports, largely rice and tin, were $95,- 
000,000 in 1941, and included rubber, teak, 
gold, hides and fish. Imports were $60,000,- 
000, including cotton textiles, foodstuffs, 
oil, machinery and electrical appliances. 
Domestic business is largely controlled by 
Chinese. 

Siam has good water routes. Bangkok, 
the chief port, twenty-five miles up the 
Menam River from the Gulf of Siam, 
handles about 80 percent of the foreign 
trade. Railways under government owner- 
ship total about 2,050 miles. In 1939 there 
were about 3,633 miles of highway. Air 
transport was well developed even before 
World War II. 

Revenue in 1940 amounted to $45,890,- 
066 and expenditures, $45,889,292. The 
public debt was $25,510,154. 


Siam, more than two-thirds the size of 
Texas, supports most of its population in 
the central alluvial plain which is drained 
hy the Menam River and tributaries. The 
climate is monsoonal but the full force of 
the monsoons is broken by the western 
frontier hills. Rainfall decreases from 
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south to north. Humidity is always : 
but temperatures fall as low as 40 d 
grees in the November-February cool se 
son. ; ‘ 

Siam has small deposits of many impo: 
tant minerals, and some precious stone 
Only tin, gold and tungsten are in con 
mercial production. Tin output in 1940 w 
20,841 tons—10 percent of the world tote 
Tungsten output was 517 tons in 1939. 


The main forest product, taken fro 
the northern hill country, is teak—73,4 
tons in 1938. Others include thinge 
wood, iron wood, ebony and rattan. 


Fisheries, both ocean and river, ord 
narily rank second to agriculture in pro 
uct value. The average catch of 40,000 to 
includes mainly mackerel, also anchovyi 
mollusks and shellfish. 


Spain 
(Espana) 


Area: 194,947 square miles. 
Population (est. 1944): 26,761,902. 
Density per square mile: 137.2. 


Chief of State: Gen. Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde. 


Principal cities (est. 1944): Madrid, 1,140.6 
(capital); Barcelona, 1,108,961 (chief pe 
textiles); Valencia, 508,072 (silk, orange 
Seville, 347,997 (wines, iron ore); Zarage 
266,488 (RR center); Malaga, 258,598 (seapo: 


Monetary unit: Peseta. 

Racial stock: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 
Language: See Racial stock. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oreg 
and once one of the world’s great power 
holds a somewhat tainted position amo 
nations today. The Franco dictatorsh 
helped substantially by Hitler and Muss 
lini, won control of the country in ft 
civil war of 1936-39 and, then, by stay 
nominally neutral in World War II, ma 
aged to survive the defeat of the Na 
Fascist powers. The survival, however, ¥ 
not without its cost. Spain today is t 
only non-enemy state of World War II tr 
is specifically barred from United Natia 
membership. 

From 201 B. C. to 406 A. D. Spain y 
part of the Roman Empire. Then 
Goths and the Vandals formed a powe 
kingdom which was semi-conquered 
the 8th century by the Moors from Afri 
The last Moorish stronghold, the Kingd 
of Granada, fell to the forces of Ki) 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, who wi) 
trying to unify Spain, in 1492. In the sai 
year, the Spanish-financed explorer Chri) 
topher Columbus was discovering the nb 
world for the Spanish crown. { 

Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperj 
Under his son, Philip II, Spain reached +f 
: 


: 


Cage 
ended in 


ar and all holdings in the Nether- 
is and southern Italy. Then, while the 
niards were resisting Napoleon’s ef- 
to establish a Bonaparte line in 
» Most of their colonies in America 
olted and became independent. The loss 
‘Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
he Spanish-American War of 1898 left 
in with only a few scattered pos- 
sions in Africa. Neutrality was main- 
tained during World War I. 


om 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 
torship under General Miguel Primo 
vera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 
d the abdication of King Alfonso XIII 
a new constitution was drawn declar- 
Spain to be a workers’ republic. Sev- 
1 revolts, strikes and shifts of govern- 
ent kept Spain in chaotic shape and then 
July of 1936, the army revolt led by 
meralissimo Francisco Franco burst into 
war. 


ile Hitler and Mussolini helped 
nco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
last Loyalist forces surrendered on 
ch 29, 1939. Spain became a dictator- 
ip under Franco, and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. 
In World War II, while he shied away 
from the risk of becoming a belligerent, 
Eranco was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped 
e Axis with material, intelligence and 
services to German U-boats, and even sent 
the Spanish Blue Division to fight against 
Russia. 
_ Monarchist sympathies remained strong 
ooth in and out of the Falangist Party. 
Ex-King Alfonso died in Rome early in 
1941. His son and pretender to the throne, 
Don Juan, while denouncing Franco’s re- 
zime, met with the latter’s representatives 
m Lisbon in February 1946 in an unsuc- 
essful attempt to work out a plan for the 
e-establishment of a constitutional mon- 
ehy. On the republican side, a Spanish 
‘Government-in-exile” was formed in 
Mexico’ City, in August, 1945 with Diego 
Martinez Barrio as president and José 
siral as premier. This government has 
een recognized by several countries. 


tOVERNMENT, NATIONAL. Franco is 
lead of the state, national chief of the 
'alange Party, prime minister and Caudillo 
leader) of the empire. Practically, the 
Ountry is ruled by the cabinet, appointed 
y Franco, the National Council of the 
lalange Party and to a lesser extent, the 
ortés (Parliament). The principal mis- 
| of the Cortés is the planning and 


Dower which belongs 
of the state. Cabinet ministers, party 
ficials, civil governors, university hes 
and the president of learned bodies becon 
_Mmembers of it ex-officio. There is no pro 

vision for the introduction of legislation 

by any of the 438 Cortés members. 


LOCAL. The Nationalist state abrogated 
the statutes under which Catalonia and 


the Basques had regional autonomy an bP 


modified legislation dealing with provin- 
cial and home rule. The government ap 
points the members of provincial deputa- 
tions, the civil governors of the 50 provin- 
ces, and the mayors and councilmen of 
the municipalities. ee 
DEFENSE. Franco is commander-in-chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cabinet minister respon- 
sible to him. Military service is compul- 
sory for a period of two years. The stand- 
ing army, estimated at 650,000 men, is di- 
vided into 25 divisions. Planes in service 
are predominantly German and Italian, 
The air force in 1940 had 100,000 men and 


50,000 reserves. The Navy in 1945 had 6 


cruisers, 16 destroyers, 8 submarines, 6 
mine layers and 3 sloops. Under construc- 
tion were 20 destroyers, 8 sloops and 7 
fleet mine sweepers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
EDUCATION. The illiteracy rate was 42.35 


ey, 
i: 


percent in 1943. Primary education is com- : 


pulsory and free; religious instruction is 
permitted. In 1942 there were 44,572 pub- 
lic schools with 3,852,897 pupils, 117 
secondary schools and 170,782 pupils, 53 
normal schools with 11,877 pupils, and 12 
universities with 34,669 students. The 
universities are in Barcelona (founded in 
1450), Granada (1526), Madrid (1508 and 
1836), Murcia (1915), Oviedo (1317), Sala- 
manca (1230), Santiago (1501), Seville 
(1502), Valencia (1245), Valladolid (1346) 
and Zaragoza (1474). 


RELIGION. Roman Catholicism is the 
established religion. After the civil war 
the church was restored to substantially 
its prerepublican position; confiscated 
property was returned, religious education 
was reintroduced, and divorce was sup- 
pressed. 


POPULATION. The population increased 
26.7 percent from 1900 to 1930 and the civil 
war did not prevent an increase of 9.8 per- 
cent in 1930-40. The birth rate in 1943 
was about 23.5, one of the highest in 
Europe, while the death rate was 12.7. 


SOCIAL POLICY. The labor charter pro- 
mulgated March 9, 1938 defined Spain as a 
totalitarian and syndicalist state. So-called 
svertical syndicates have supplanted all 
union organizations and all other organiza- 
tion for the protection of the economic in- 
terests of productive groups. A branch of 
production extends “vertically” from the 


; raw material stage through the industries 


and firms engaged in processing and mar- 
keting. Prices, wages and production, and 
the distribution of merchandise are con- 
trolled. 

AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural. The principal land uses, apart 
from forest, pasture and forage crops, are 
the production of grain, potatoes, pulse, 
sugar beets, oranges, grapes and olives. 
Since the civil war Spain has not recovered 
balance in production and consumption of 
food stuffs. Normally, Spain produces ex- 
portable quantities of oranges, lemons, 
almonds, filberts, raisins and other sub- 
tropical commodities. Wine production in 
1945 was estimated at 15,000,000 hectoliters 
as compared with the annual average of 
23,400,000 hectoliters during the 1926-35 
period. 


CHIEF AGRICULTURAL CROPS 
(in short tons) 


Average 
1926-35 * 1945* 
Wheat 4,547,000 2,000,000 
Oranges 1,259,000 880,000 
Barley 2,452,000 650,000 
Corn 721,000 412,500 
Oats 702,000 192,500 
Rye 614,000 203,500 
Olive oil 387,000 230,000 
*Estimate. 


INDUSTRY. The cotton, woolen and other 


» textile industry, normally employing over 


800,000 workers, is the leading manufac- 
ture. The making of paper is also impor- 
tant. In 1942, more than 500 companies 
made electrical goods valued at 500,000,000 
pesetas, and the value of the output of the 
growing chemical industry was about the 
same. Pig iron production in 1945 was 
about 471,444 tons. Steel output was 549,- 
416 metric tons. 

TRADE. Imports in 1942 came to $55,657,- 
000, with Germany supplying nearly 20 
percent of the goods. Cotton, machinery, 
coffee and autos were the leading imports. 
Exports totaled $57,588,000, nearly 22 per- 
cent of which went to Germany. Oranges, 
hides, skins, cork and wines were the lead- 
ing exports. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet 
which suffered severely during the civil 
war and World War II comprised 925 
vessels of 1,019,884 gross tons in 1943. The 
national highway system is about 45,750 
miles not including 6,100 miles maintained 
by the provincial governments, 

In 1942 there were 7,970 miles of normal 
gauge and 2,835 miles of narrow gauge 
railways, of which about 781 miles were 
electrified. In 1940 railways carried 44,643,- 
701 tons of freight. Telephones in 1944 
totaled 393,000. 

FINANCE. The initial budget (1946) cal- 
culated ordinary government expenditure 
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at 11,298,000,000 paper pesetas and reve- 
nues at 11,100,000,000 paper pesetas. T: 
extraordinary budget amounted to 1,91 - 
000,000 pesetas. The air force, army, navy 
and government (police) departments re- 
ceived 48.6 percent of the total ordinary 
and extraordinary appropriations. he 
public debt in 1945 was 38,300,000,000 pese 
tas. Deficit financing, the enormous COs 
of reconstruction, and World War II con 
tributed to persistent inflationary tenden 
cies in 1939-45. The note issue of the 
bank of Spain amounting to 9,300,000,00¢ 
pesetas in July, 1940, was up to 17,900,000, 
000 pesetas by the end of 1945. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES 
TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, only twenty mile 
from Africa at the closest point, anc 
separated from France by the Pyrenees, 
generally a broad plateau sloping to soutk 
and east and crossed by a series of moun 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of th 
coast line is steep and rocky with fev 
indentations. The best harbors are Of 
the Galician coast in the north; th 
broadest coastal plain is on the Gulf 0 
Cadiz in the southwest. The Guadal 
quivir River in the south is navigable t 
Seville, but most of the others are moun 
tain streams useful only for waterpowe 
Hydroelectric stations—580 of them mad 
nearly three billion kilowatt hours of powe 
in 1938—account for 75 percent of Spain 
generating capacity. 


OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off its east coast i 
the Mediterranean, Spain owns the Baleari 
Islands which total 1,936 square miles. Th 
largest is Majorca—1,405 square mile 
Sixty miles west of north African coast i 
the Atlantic, Spain owns the Cana@ 
Islands—2,894 square miles. 


CLIMATE. Most of Spain’s climate is ex 
treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a hig 
of 110 and a low of 10 degrees. In th 
southeast, the protection of the Sierra Ne 
vada range makes the climate subtropica 
The northeast, with climate much like the 
of the British Isles, is the only region wit! 
normal rainfall. In the east and southeas 
irrigation is requisite to farming. 


MINERALS. Spain’s mineral wealth, seg 
ond to argiculture in the national econom 
yields millions of tons of ore and domest 
manufacture and export. In 1943 the mirf 
ing industry employed 209,756 workers an 
its output was valued at 3,554,575,0(€ 
pesetas. Following are some recent produ@ 
tion figures, with all tons metric—cog}! 
11,694,000 tons in 1944; potash ore, 4398 
657 tons in 1943; iron ore, 1,156,924 tow 
in 1945; lead ore, 47,913 tons in 1948; zi 
ore, 72,349 tons in 19438; iron pyrites, 5146 
748 tons in 1943. Spain also produces in| 
portant quantities of mercury, phosphate 
manganese, cobalt, sulphur, silver ar 
gold. It is one of the major producers * 
wolfram for which there was a big d 
mand in World War II. Output reached 
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igh of 4,038 metric tons in 1943 but 
Il to 222 in 1945, 


STS. Spanish forests. yield lumber, 
he resins, cork and esparto. The 1939 
lumber production was 180,104,715 board 


fe et; the 1945 cork output was about 40,000 


Ss. In 1942 Spain produced 15,432 tons 
of crude resin, 11,023 tons of processed 
resin oil, and 3,307 tons of turpentine oil. 


FISHERIES. Over 100,000 persons work in 


the fishing, canning and related industries. 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


? Population 
t Area (est. July 
- Country (sq. mi.) 31, 1944) 
Ceuta, Melilla, Alhuce- 

_ mas, Chafarines, and 
' Pefion Velez 82 145,000 
Morocco, Spanish 8,080 992,000 
Spanish Guinea 10,900 168,000 
Western Sahara includ- 
ing Ifni and Spanish 
_ Sahara 116,200 72,000 
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} Sweden (Kingdom) 
: (Sverige) 


Area: 173,341 square miles. 
Population (est. 1945): 6,597,348. 
Density per square mile: 38.0. 
Sovereign: King Gustav V. 
Premier: Tage Erlander. 
_Principal cities (est. 1946): Stockholm, 671,- 
525 (capital); (est. 1945) Goteborg, 296,289 
(chief port, shipbuilding); Malmé, 167,885 (sea- 
port); Norrképing, 75,792 (textiles); Hdlsing- 
borg, 65,357 (Baltic seaport). 
Monetary unit: Krona. 
Racial stock: Swedish. 
Language: Swedish. 
Religions: Evangelical Lutheran, 99%; Others, 
O. 


HISTORY. While it has a long interior 
20ast line, Sweden is locked into the heart 
4%§ northern Europe by the downthrust of 
mhe Scandinavian peninsula. A good deal 
arger than California in size, and one of 
he world’s most highly unionized and 
Wogressive of states in social welfare 
cience, Sweden maintained a precarious 
leutrality during World Wars I and II 
ind suffered the privations of being virtu- 
lly cut off from world markets by British 
ind German blockades. On the other hand, 
learly everything that Sweden had to sell 
rom 1939 on was eagerly snapped up by 
me side or the other, subject only to the 
ifficulties of delivery. As a result, Sweden 
tood in 1946 as one of the few more or 
288 sound and intact states of Europe. 


Although ancestors of today’s Swedes 
ved in the area as long ago as 5,000 years, 
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little of Sweden is known before the 10th 
century. Early in the 11th century, King 
Olaf Skottkonung united Sweden into Cys 
strong nation and established Christianity. 
In 1397 Sweden was united with Norway 
and Denmark under the Kalmar Union. 
After the killing of several Swedish nobles 
by Christian II of Denmark in 1520, the 
Swedes revolted under the leadership of 
Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected king in 
1523, founded the modern Swedish state 
and was the first European monarch to 
break relations with the Pope. 


By the treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years War, 
Sweden acquired important German areas 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700 Poland, Denmark and Russia united 
against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria and parts of Finland. 
Sweden participated in the coalition 
against Napoleon (1805-1807) but in 1809 
Finland was lost to Russia. After the ouster 
of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a consti- 
tutional law still in effect was adopted 
after which Charles XIII, uncle of the 
deposed king was elected king. Since 
Charles XIII was childless, one of Na- 
poleon’s marshals, Jean Bernadotte, was 
elected Crown Prince and took over effec- 
tive control of the government, succeeding 
to the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV John. 
By the Peace of Kiel (1814) Denmark was 
forced to cede Norway to Sweden and the 
two countries were joined in a personal 
union. The union with Norway was peace- 
ably dissolved in 1905. Neutrality was 
maintained throughout World War I, al- 
though the country suffered severely from 
the allied blockade and the sinking of 
merchant vessels. Sweden cooperated com- 
pletely with the League of Nations and has 
led the movement for Inter-Scandinavian 
consultations since 1914. The predominant 
political group since World War I has been 
the Social Democratic Party—a moderate 
group adhering to the 2nd Internationale. 
In 1936 Per Albin Hansson formed a So- 
cial Democrat ministry which gave way 
on December 12, 1939 to a national coali- 
tion cabinet under his leadership. Neu- 
trality was again maintained during World 
War II. On July 31, 1945 another wholly 
Social Democrat Cabinet was formed by 
Per Albin Hansson, who died in 1946. 


SOVEREIGN. Gustav V, born June 16, 1858, 
succeeded to the throne Dec. 8, 1907. He 
was married 1881 to Princess Victoria (born 
1862, died 1930), daughter of Friedrich, 
Grand Duke of Baden. Crown Prince, Gus- 
tav Adolf, born Noy, 11, 1882, married (1) 
1905 to Princess Margaret Victoria (born 
1882, died 1920), daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught; (2) 1923 to Princess Louise 
of Battenberg, born 1889. Offspring of first 
marriage, Prince Gustav Adolf born April 
22, 1906, married 1932 to Sibylle, Princess 
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of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. King Gustav's 
second son is Prince Wilhelm, born 1884. 
He also has 3 brothers. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a 


limited monarchy. Executive and judicial 
authority is vested in the King alone but 
his resolutions must be taken in the pres- 
ence of the Council of State (cabinet), 
headed by the prime minister, appointed 


‘py the King but responsible to the Riks- 
' dag. 


The Riksdag has an upper house of 150 
members elected by the provincial and 
municipal councils for eight years, one- 
eighth being renewed each year. The lower 
chamber of 230 members is directly elected 
by popular vote for four years. There is 


- universal suffrage for men and women over 


twenty-three. The king has the right to 
initiate legislation, and has an absolute 
veto over any bills except taxation bills. 


RIKSDAG 
Upper Lower 
Parties Chamber* Chambert{ 
Social Democratic 84 115 
Conservative 28 39 
Agrarian 21 35 
Liberal 14 26 
Communist 3 15 
150 230 


*One-eighth elected each year, 
{Election of September, 1944 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. Sweden is 
divided into 25 administrative districts 
(lin). Each district has a locally elected 
council or landsthing and is headed by a 
governor appointed by the national gov- 
ernment. Seven of the largest towns are 
administered separately by municipal 
councils. 


JUDICIARY. The administration of jus- 
tice is entirely separate from the govern- 
ment. The highest court is the Supreme 
Court; there are 4 high court districts and 
186 district court divisions. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 
ing period is 15 months. The King is com- 
mander in chief of all the armed forces. 
Under him is a commander in chief head- 
ing the 3 services. The standing army 
numbered 350,000 and reserves, 275,000 in 
1940. The army is well-equipped with the 
latest type weapons, many of them de- 
veloped in Sweden. The air force had 3,000 
personnel and 257 planes. The Navy on 
Dec. 31, 1945 had 4 cruisers, 7 coast de- 
fense ships, 27 destroyers and large tor- 
pedo boats, 26 submarines, 2 minelayers 
and numerous smaller craft. Naval person- 
nel numbers about 12,000 in addition to 
the coast artillery which is under naval 
jurisdiction. 


EDUCATION. Public elementary education 
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has been free and compulsory since 
The school age is from 7 to 14. In 194! 
there were 529,750 pupils in the regular 
elementary schools, 53,868 students E 
secondary schools. The two universities— 
Uppsala (founded 1477) and Lund (1668)— 
and three other schools of university grac ex 
had a total enrollment of 8,937 in 1944. | 
The state also provides a large number of 
special vocational and continuation 
schools. The national church is the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church of which the King is 
the supreme administrator. ‘ 


POPULATION. The average annual birth 
rate (1936-38) was 14.5; the average annual 
death rate, 11.8. Emigration, especially to 
the United States, increased rapidly after 
1860, reaching its maximum during the 
period from 1881 to 1890 when the average 
was 37,640 per year. About 600,000 Swedes 
have emigrated to the United States. Immi- 
gration has exceeded emigration for the 
past few years. 

SOCIAL WELFARE. The extremely well 
developed cooperative movement is a pow 
erful factor in the country’s economic life 
The cooperatives account for about 11 per 
cent of the total retail trade and over 20 
percent of the grocery business. Social re 
form, also well-advanced, includes unem 
ployment relief, loans and grants for 
housing, medical care, care of the indigent 
and the aged, and a public works program 
to curtail unemployment. 


AGRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes anc 
sugar beets are major products of the 
broad fertile plains of the south; cattle 
raising and dairy farming predominate ir 
the north. The 1944 livestock cens 
showed 603,867 horses, 2,858,949 cattle 
558,290 sheep, 1,053,865 swine. Butter pro 
duction in 1942 was 72,043 metric tons 
cheese, 14,522 tons. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1943 


Crop Acres Tons 
Barley 279,510 256,41 
Grain (mixed) 683,706 545,28 
Hay 4,113,983 4,709,738 
Legumes 96,587 57,88 
Oats 1,419,840 837,29 
Potatoes 368,848 2,393,223 
Root crops (fodder) 159,478 2,499,30 
Rye §43 244 446,15 
Sugar beets 124,327 2,059,3 
Wheat 663,356 


577,844) 


INDUSTRY. Industrial establishments if 
1942 numbered 19,955 with 580,773 work) 
ers. The highly specialized machine 

dustry produces separators, motors, elec 
trical machines and apparatus, agric 
tural machinery, ball bearings, telephi 
equipment and harbor works. There 
also large woolen, glass and porcelain i 
dustries. Shipyards build both for Swedisi 
and foreign fleets. The timber and wood 
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ng industries are extensive. The 
industry with 8 factories is one 
gle trust which now covers the whole 
ld and, with the help of British and 
merican capital, monopolizes the produc- 
on of matches in most countries. The 
otal value of the output of Swedish in- 
istry in 1939 was almost $2,000,000,000. 


RADE. Imports in 1944 amounted to 1,- 
,3882,000 kroner and exports to 853,- 
96,000 kroner. Of the 1943 exports, 45.5 
ercent were minerals and metals (in- 
luding manufactures), 34.7 percent were 
ood goods, pulp, paper and products 
preof, 15.2 percent were machinery, 
ansportation equipment and _ instru- 
nents. Of the imports, 30.5 percent were 
inerals and metals (including manu- 
tures), 20.0 percent were animal and 
egetable products, 18.8 percent were hide 
md skins, rubber, textile materials and 
roducts and 18.3 percent were machinery, 
ransportation equipment and _ instru- 
nents. Almost half of the trade was car- 
ied on with Germany; the rest was carried 
mn with the Allies and Baltic countries, 
Wwitzerland, the Balkans and Italy. 


SOMMUNICATIONS. In 1945 the merchant 
Narine totaled 1,555,300 gross tons, largely 
ficient motor vessels. The chief port is 
woteborg, followed closely by Stockholm. 
"he highly developed railway network to- 
aled 10,231 miles in 1941; by 1943 the 
lectrified lines comprised half the track- 
ge and carried 85 percent of the freight 
Olume, In 1943 there were 55,550 miles 
f road, mostly improved. By means of 
erry steamers, Swedish state railways are 
n direct communication both with Ger- 
qaany and Denmark. Telephones in 1943 
lumbered 1,075,000 (165 per 1,000 per- 
ons), making the _ telephone system 
econd only to the United States on a 
er capita basis. 

MNANCE. Expenditures (1944-45) were 
stimated at 4,416,061,000 kr. and reve- 
ues at 3,186,448,700 kr. The national 
lebt (July 31, 1945) totaled 11,163,800,000 
+. Defense expenditures accounted for 
Imost 50 percent of the 1944-45 budget. 
"he Riksbank or National Bank of Swe- 
len, belonging entirely to the state, is the 
ole bank of issue. 

TOPOGRAPHY. Sweden, with extreme 
ength of 990 miles and breadth of 250 
niles, slopes eastward and southward 
tom its peak elevation in the Kjolen 
nountains along the Norwegian border. In 
he north are mountains and many lakes. 
[fo the south and east are central low- 
ands, and south of them are fertile areas 
f forest, valley and plains. Along Sweden’s 
‘ocky coast, chopped up extensively by 
jays and inlets, are many islands, the 
argest of which are Gotland (1,220 square 
Miles) and Oumland (519 square miles.) 
Fifteen percent of Sweden is within the 
Arctic Circle, but the country is land- 
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locked to the north. Eight percent of 
Sweden is covered by lakes—a larger per- 
centage than in any other European 
country except Finland. Most of the rivers 
are in the north and west, draining into 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 

MINERALS. Sweden’s iron ore deposits are 
among the world’s richest, especially for 
quality. Those in central Sweden produce 
principally for domestic use, while the 
ones in Lapland to the north are worked 
largely for export, with much of the output 
being shipped through the Norwegian port 
of Narvik. Production for 1941 in long 
tons was: iron ore, 10,527,889; iron and 
steel, 1,165,593; bar iron and steel, 821,- 
547. Gold production in 1939 was 2,149,242 
ounces; and silver, 7,226,928 ounces. Other 
important minerals are copper, arsenic ore, 
manganese, lead, pyrite ore and zinc. Coal 
production—400,000 tons a year—is small 
comparatively and forces large scale im- 
ports, nearly eight million tons a year. 
Wood and peat are extensively used as fuel. 
Sweden’s many waterfalls have an esti- 
mated potential of 4,500,000 horsepower. 
The largest hydroelectric works are state- 
owned. 

FORESTS. About 60 percent of Sweden 
is forested, mostly in pine, and vast forest 
products industries are at work in the 
north, floating logs eastward to sawmills 
and factories on the Bothnian coast. 
Sweden, with about 3,000 sawmills and 
wood-goods factories and 430 pulp and 
paper mills employing 100,000 men, sup- 
plies 25 percent of the world’s mechanical 
pulp and 50 percent of the world’s chemi- 
cal pulp. To protect that great natural 
asset, scientific forestry is well advanced. 
FISHERIES. Sweden’s average annual catch 
is about 140,000 tons, half of it in small 
Baltic herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat 
also are taken in the Baltic, and the inland 
lakes and rivers are well stocked with 
salmon, trout and perch. The fish catch 
in 1938 was valued at $7,827,544. 
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Switzerland (Republic) 
(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 


Area: 15,940 square miles. 

Population (est. 1945): 4,343,000. 

Density per square mile: 272.4. 

President (1946): Dr. Philipp Etter. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Ziirich, 336,- 
395 (textiles, banking); Basel, 162,105 (RR cen- 
ter, Rhine port), Bern, 130,331 (capital); 
Genéve (Geneva), 124,431 (intellectual center). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Racial stock*: Swiss, 91.2%; German, 3.6%; 
Italian, 3.1%; French, .9%; Others, 1.2%. 

Languages (1930): German, 71.9%; French, 
20.4%; Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1%. 

Religions (1930): Protestant, 57.3%; Roman 
Catholic, 41%; Jewish, .4%; Others, 1.7%. 


*By place of birth. 
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Switzerland, twice the size of New Jersey, 


is a tourist mecca, but its rugged scenery 


is more than a commercial asset. Europe’s 
aggressors for centuries, right up through 
World War II, have usually left Switzer- 
land in peace, largely because the cost of 
_its conquest against the formidable natural 
“parriers would be excessive. 


' Swiss history is principally the story of 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single 
union. The process began in 1291, with 
the cantons of Uri, Schwyz and Nidwalden 


‘as the nucleus. Over the next 300 years, 


ten new cantons entered the federation 
which nominally remained as part of the 
Holy Roman Empire until the Treaty of 
Westphalia gave it independence in 1648. 


The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
but Napoleon restored the federation in 
1803. After the addition of three more 
cantons in 1814, the Congress of Vienna 
declared Switzerland an independent, neu- 
tral state in perpetuity, and fixed the na- 
tion’s borders as they exist today. Out of 
the brief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
influenced by the U. S. Constitution. 


Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
in World Wars I and II, during which 
Swiss diplomatic delegations represented 
the interests of many of the belligerents. 
Both the Allies and Germany bombed sev- 
eral Swiss cities by mistake in World War 
II. The accidental U. S. raid of April 1, 
1944, on Schaffhausen killed fifty persons 
and injured several hundred. 


Since the adoption, in 1874, of their 
constitution, the Swiss have had a federa- 
tion of twenty-two sovereign cantons. Each 
canton has its own legislature, executive 
and judiciary departments, and the can- 
tons have the right of veto over federal 
legislation through the referendum. 


The federal legislative assembly has two 
houses—a Council of State of forty-four 
members, two from each canton, and a Na- 
tional Council of 194 members elected for 
four-year terms. The seven members of 
the cabinet are elected for four years by 
the federal assembly, which also elects 
the Swiss president from among its own 
members for a period of one year. The 
federal government is supreme in matters 
of war, peace and treaties, and regulates 
the army, railroads, postal service, mints 
and national bank note issues. 


In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
Officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
mander in chief is named with rank of 
general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
military service is compulsory from the 
ages of eighteen to sixty, with an initial 
training period of about three months and 
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an eleven-day refresher course once ay 
The force of men trained and physically 
is about 650,000. The air force has 5,00 
personnel and 220 planes, mainta 
under the general staff. 


Primary education is compulsory 
free. In 1943 primary schools had 443,16 
pupils, and secondary and lower mic di 
schools had 73,387. There are seven 
versities with total enrollment of 11 78 
in 1944, 


Religious freedom is guaranteed unde 
the constitution. German, Italian an 
French were recognized as national lan 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialec 
of the Alpine regions, was also made officia 
in 1937. The average annual birth ra 
was estimated at 19.6 in 1943; the deatl 
rate, 11.3. 


With nearly a fourth of its land unpro 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture o 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent ©: 
imports for food supply. 


Wheat, potatoes, fruits, cereal, suga 
beets and grapes are grown but stoc 
raising and dairy farming account fo 
three-fourths of the agricultural produc 
tion. In 1944 there were 1,497,436 cattle 
209,075 sheep, 218,485 goats and 599,52 
pigs. Production of cheese in 1943 we 
11,300 metric tons. Slightly over 20 pe 
cent of the population 1s engaged in agr 
culture. 


Manufacturing is the principal economi 
activity, with over 40 percent of the pop 
lation being sustained by manufactures c 
mechanical pursuits. Industry is conducte 
largely in small plants using highly skille 
workers. Almost all the raw materials a 
imported, and products consist almost ex 
clusively of high grade, expensive com 
modities. In 1939 there were 244,000 in 
dustrial establishments with 1,285,49 
workers, Leading manufactures includ 
chemical products, machines, watches, tex 
tiles, aluminum, apparatus and instr 
ments, shoes and fine handmade em 
broidery. Chief agricultural industries ar 
the manufacture of fine cheeses and con 
densed milk. With its many scenic attrad 
tions, Switzerland draws the heaviest ani 
most profitable tourist trade in Europe 
43,000 Swiss are normally employed in th) 
hotel industry whose receipts normallil 
exceed $50,000,000 a year. 


Switzerland is dependent on foreig#! 
trade for its prosperity. Exports in 194) 
totaled 1,473,700,000 francs of which 2 
percent went to the United States. In) 
ports in 1945 totaled 1,225,400,000 franc 
In 1939 Germany accounted for 23.3 peif 
cent of the imports and 14.8 percent @ 
the exports. The major exports are watchd) 
and machines, followed by dyes, alum} 
num, drugs, cotton goods, instruments an 
apparatus, chemical products and ches 
Major imports are coal (1939: 4,373,0C% 


tc ), industrial chemicals, iron and steel, 
Ww eat (1939: 551,000 tons), other cereals, 


hines, iron and steel manufactures 
raw cotton. 


The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
Yorth Sea, is the principle inland water- 
fay; in 1938 it carried 2,981,190 tons of 

ight. Railways built over rugged terrain 
ntailing construction of many bridges 

and tunnels totaled 3,218 miles in 1945, 
nostly electrified. Traffic in 1943 was 20,- 

643,000 metric tons. The railroads are of 

great strategic importance in communica- 

tions between Germany and Italy. Road 
mileage totals about 10,200 miles. State 
aerial service is gradually being developed. 

Telephones numbered 567,517 in 1944. 


_ Revenue in 1944 was estimated at 389,- 
300,000 francs and expenditures, 512,600,000 
francs. The total public debt of the con- 
federation amounted to _  6,174,614,085 
francs (including the railroad debt, 8,343,- 
805,385 francs). The Swiss National Bank, 
the sole bank of issue, had 4,502,300,000 
francs in gold and 249,200,000 francs in 
other assets in 1945. Swiss investments in 
the United States in 1938 totaled $2,500,- 
000,000. 


Most of Switzerland is an irregular, 
mountainous plateau bordered by the great 
bulk of the Alps on the south, by the Jura 
Mountains on the northwest. Its greatest 
length is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 
miles. A fourth of its total area is covered 
by mountains and glaciers which make the 
beautiful scenery that draws the country’s 
great tourist trade. The highest peaks are 
Monte Rosa (15,196 feet) and Matterhorn 
(14,780), both on the Italian border, and 
the Jungfrau (13,667 feet), south of Inter- 
laken, The sources of the Rhine, Rhone 
and Aar are in Switzerland. The country’s 
largest lakes, Geneva, Constance, Boden 
See and Maggiore, straddle the French, 
German, Austrian and Italian borders, re- 
spectively. Neuchatel, 92 square miles, 
is the largest wholly Swiss lake. Switzer- 
land has hundreds of beautiful waterfalls. 
The one on the Rhine, near Schaffhausen, 
is a hundred feet high and 340 feet wide. 
Many others are higher but have less vol- 
ume. 


The climate is temperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. January, for ex- 
ample, averages 31.8 degrees at Basel 
which is 909 feet in elevation, and 16.2 
degrees at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 
feet. 


Swiss minerals are negligible, except for 
aluminum whose production totaled 5,500 
tons in 1944. Small amounts of iron, gold 
and coal also are found. Nearly 25 percent 
Of the country is covered by forest, mainly 
pine, fir and larch but with great patches 
of oak, beech and maple in the lower alti- 
tudes. 
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Syria (Republic) 


Area: 73,587 square miles, 
Population (est. 1942): 2,800,000. 
Density per square mile: 38.0. 

. President: Shukri el Quwatli. 
Prime Minister: Saadullah Jabry. 


* Principal cities (census 1935): Damascus 
(Damas) 193,912 (capital); Aleppo (Alep), 
177,313 (northern trading center); Homs, 52,- 
792 (farming, silk); Hama, 39,960 (Bedouin 
trading center). 

Monetary unit: Syrian-Lebanese pound. 

Racial stock: Arab, Armenian, Circassian, 
Kurd, Turkish, French. 


Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 


Religions (1938): Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; 
Moslem (Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
4.6%; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 


(Druze), 3.1%; Others (Syrian Orthodox and 
Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catholic, Israe- 
lite, etc.), 7.9%. 


Ancient Syria was conquered by Egypt in 
1500 B. C., and after that. by Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians 
and Greeks. From 64 B. C. until the Arab 
conquest in 636 A. D., it was part of the 
Roman Empire. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
in 1260, and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1560. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until World War I. 


A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 
Syria in a French zone of influence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria, but the French had to enforce 
this with troops to put down several na- 
tionalist uprisings. In 1930, France recog- 
nized Syria as an independent republic, 
but still subject to the mandate. After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the 
French high commissioner suspended the 
Syrian constitution, and then in 1941 
British and Free French forces had to in- 
yade Syria to take it away from Vichy 
control. During the rest of World War II, 
Syria was an Allied base. Again in 1945, 
nationalist demonstrations broke into 
actual fighting and British troops were 
rushed in to reinforce the French garri- 
sons. Later in 1946, after restoration of or- 
der, preparations were made to withdraw 
both British and French troops from Syria, 


Present-day Syria has a one-house legis- 
lature popularly elected for four years by 
male citizens over twenty. The prime 
minister and cabinet exercise executive 
power; the president, elected by the legis- 
lature, serves a five-year term, Latakia in 
the northwest and Jebel Druse in the 
south are part of Syria but have consider- 
able autonomy. The Syrian army is being 
organized around a cadre of special troops 
transferred from French to Syrian juris- 
diction in August, 1945. 

Primary education is compulsory. In 
1938, Syria (including Lebanon) had 2,654 
elementary schools with 279,598 pupils, 155 
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technical schools with 17,984 pupils, and 
83 secondary schools with 1,584 pupils. 
There is a university at Damascus. Syria’s 
division into mutually distrustful religions 
and sects is a seriously weakening factor. 
Most of the population is of Semitic origin 
and speaks Arabic, but there are wide 
variations of dialect among localities. 

Agriculture and animal breeding are the 
main industries. Only half the land is ara- 
ble, only a third is actually cultivated. Most 
crops require irrigation. In 1945 Syria (in- 
cluding Lebanon) grew 443,493 metric tons 
of wheat, 274,168 metric tons of barley, and 
millet, sorghum, lentils, chickpeas, beans, 
rice, sesame, olives, potatoes, onions, fruit, 
cotton and tobacco. A total of 400 tons of 
silk cocoons were produced in 1945. 

Stock raising is important among the 
nomadic and seminomadic tribes. In 1943 
there were 2,492,000 sheep, 1,583,000 goats, 
54,000 camels, 490,000 cattle and 287,000 
asses. Wool output averages about 3,000 
tons a year. 

Industry is small scale and confined to 
the manufacture of such consumer goods 
as flour, oil, soap, tobacco products, shoes 
and thread. 

Exports from Syria (and Lebanon) in 
1945 totaled £SL 43,842,000. Imports were 
£SL 130,624,000. Textiles, fruit, vegetables, 
tobacco and wool were leading exports; 
cloth, oil and foodstuffs were major im- 
ports. 

Syria (and Lebanon) had in 1939 a total 
of 7,072 miles of highway, and 872 miles 
of railway, including a stretch of the Ber- 
lin-to-Baghdad line near Aleppo, and the 
Hejaz line south from Damascus. 

The 1946 Syrian budget balanced at £SL 
129,747,000, of which 25 percent was for 
defense, 15 percent for public works, and 
9 percent for education. 

Coastal Syria is a narrow plain. Back of 
that is a range of coastal mountains, and 
back of that is a steppe area. In the east 
is the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Trans-Jordan is the Jebel Druse 
Range rising to heights of nearly 5,800 feet. 
The climate is subtropical, with rainfall 
averaging fifty inches on the coastal range 
but diminishing to less than four inches 
in parts of the desert. 

Known minerals are few, although gyp- 
sum is widely distributed, and there are 
indications of phosphates, antimony, cop- 
per, lead, nickel and chrome. Building ma- 
terials are plentiful. 


Trans-Jordan (Kingdom) 


Area: 34,740 square miles. 

Population (est.): 400,000. 

Density per square mile: 11.6. 

Ruler: King Abdullah ibn Hussein. 
Prime Minister: Ibrahim Hachem Pasha. 


Information P ease 
Principal city: Amman, 25,000 (capital). mn A 
Monetary unit: Palestinian pound. ie 
Racial stock: Arab. 
Language: Arabic. 


Religions: Moslem (Sunni) except about 30, 
native Christians and 7,000 Circassians. 


An ancient land, the size of Ma is 
what is now Trans-Jordan was known ir 
the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. I 
passed to the Amorites of Damascus anc 
in 106 B. C. became part of the Romar 
province of Arabia. In 636 A. D. it was con 
quered by the Arabs and a period of de. 
cline and depopulation and soil-erosior 
ensued. 

Conquered by the British in World Wa 
I, Trans-Jordan was separated from th 
Palestine mandate in 1920, and placed ir 
1921 under the rule of Emir Abdullah. It 
1923 Britain recognized Trans-Jordan’s in 
dependence, subject to the mandate. Ir 
World War II Trans-Jordan cooperatec 
completely with Britain. In March of 194 
it became a charter member of the Arak 
League. In March of 1946, Britain revokec 
the mandate and recognized full and com: 
plete independence of Trans-Jordan, Or 
June 1, 1946, Emir Abdullah was pro 
claimed king. 

The present ruler, King Abdullah ibi 
Hussein, was born in Mecca, 1882, the sec 
ond son of the late King Hussein of th 
Hejaz and elder brother of the late Kin 
Feisul of Iraq. 


Trans-Jordan is a constitutional mon 
archy. By reforms effected in 1939 the Kin: 
rules with the aid of a cabinet of depart 
ment heads responsible to him, and 
elected Legislative Council of 20. Defens&® 
of the country is entrusted to the Araj 
Legion and the Trans-Jordan Frontie 
Force. An annex to the treaty of Mar. 22 
1946 specified that Britain should provid 
officers, financial assistance and arms an 
equipment for Trans-Jordan forces. Britai 
also reserved the right under the treaty t 
maintain troops in Trans-Jordan and the 
are several Royal Air Force bases. 


The economic life is primitive; there a 
estimated to be 50,000 nomads and 120,00 
seminomads. At least 95 percent of th 
total area is deserted. Illiteracy is widell 
spread; in 1939 the 191 schools had 13,85% 
pupils. i 

Most of the country is suitable only fc 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Cult f 
vated land is limited to a relatively sma ‘ 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. Crops ink 
clude wheat, barley, tobacco, beans an { 
peas, and in irrigated areas, vegetable: 
and fruits—especially bananas and ol) 
anges. In the drier cultivated areas of tk 
plateau, the inhabitants retain tribal o1 
ganization and still live in tents. Foreig}! 
trade is limited to the exchange of whea 
fresh fruit, wool and live animals for suga 
tea, and other necessities. 


Despite the sparse settlement of the 
ountry, it has good roads connecting the 
i ee towns with Palestine, Syria and 
r (total 1943: 1,400 miles). Of less im- 
ortance is the Hejaz railroad running 
rom north to south at the brink of the 
ert. The Cairo-Baghdad air route crosses 
e country from west to east. 


~The 1940-41 revenue was £P388,455 plus 
rants-in-aid from the British government 
f £P95,110 with expenditures of £P465,- 
7 in the ordinary and £P44,766 in the 
xtraordinary budget. The public debt in 
1940 was £P155,107. 


Trans-Jordan is mainly a plateau with an 
average altitude of 3,000 feet, sloping 
gently eastward. The western edge is a 
steep slope overlooking the Rift Valley 
(Jordan River, Dead Sea, and Wadi El 
‘Araba) 3,000-4,000 feet below. In the 
south are mountains over 5,000 feet high 
and a sandstone area cut by deep canyons. 
e subtropical steppe and desert has wet 
cold winters and dry hot summers. Rain- 
fall near the escarpment decreases from 
about 26 inches in the north to 10 inches 
in the south, but averages under 5 inches 
in the desert to the east. 

Deposits of iron, Manganese, ochre and 
phosphates exist but building materials 
and salt from the Dead Sea are the only 
minerals worked commercially. 
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Turkey (Republic) 
(Turkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 


- Area: 296,500 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 18,871,000. 

Density per square mile: 63.6. 

President: Gen. Ismet Inénii. 

Prime Minister: Recep Paker. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Istanbul, 793,- 
946 (chief port, commercial center); Smyrna 
(Izmir), 183,762 (seaport); Angora (Ankara), 
157,242 (capital); Adana (Seyhan), 88,119 ag 
ricultural center), Brusa, 77,598 (silk, carpets); 
Eskishehir, 60,742 (trading center). 

Monetary unit: Turkish pound (£T). 

Racial stock (1935, by place of birth): Turk- 
ish, 94.0%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 1.4%; 
Yugoslavian, .9%; Others, 1.5%. 

Language: See Racial stock. 

Religions (1935): Mohammedan, 
Others, 1.4%. 


98.6%; 


HISTORY. The first appearance of the Ot- 
toman Turks in history dates from the 
early 15th century. The first sultan of the 
Ottoman Turks was Othman or Osman 
(1288-1326) who proclaimed his independ- 
ence in about 1299 from the Seljuk Turks, 
then in control of Asia Minor. Osman’s son, 
Orkhan (1326-1359), who captured Gal- 
lipoli in 1355, organized the Janissaries, a 
force of mercenaries composed of captured 
Christian boys raised as Mohammedans. 
For 200 years after the rule of Orkhan, 
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each sultan kept adding to the conquests 
of his predecessors. In 1361 Adrianople was 
seized, and in 1364 Philippopolis was cap- 
tured and Bulgaria became a vassal state. 
With the defeat of the Serbs at the battle 
of Kossovo (1389) the Turks became mas- 
ters of the Balkan Peninsula. Although 
they were routed by Timur and his Mongol 
horde in 1420, they still added Macedonia 
and part of Greece to their possessions 
under the rule of Murad II (1421-1451). 
Finally, under Mohammed II the Con- 
queror, Turkish forces took Constantinople 
(1453) and brought an end to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. In 1517 Selim the Grim con- 
quered Syria and Egypt. His successor, 
Solymon the Magnificent, took Budapest, 
laid siege to Vienna and brought the em- 
pire to the height of its power. Its boun- 
daries now stretched from the Persian Gulf 
to the frontiers of Poland and from the 
shores of the Caspian Sea to Oran in west- 
ern Algeria. 


Turkey’s decline began in 1571 when the 
Turkish navy was overwhelmed at Lepanto 
by the Holy League, formed by the union 
of Venice and Spain with the pope. In 
1683 Turkish forces besieging Vienna were 
defeated by a Polish force led by John 
Sobieski and Budapest and Belgrade were 
lost. During the next 200 years Turkey in 
Europe became a pawn in the political 
maneuvers of the great European powers. 
In the 18th century Russia recovered the 
northern and eastern shores of the Black 
Sea and made herself the official protector 
of the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1854-56) followed. As a 
result of the Russian-Turkish war of 1877— 
78, Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent and Rumania threw off her nominal 
allegiance to the sultan. More substantial 
Turkish concessions were reversed by the 
Great Powers at the Congress of Berlin 
(1878). Further defeats were suffered by 
Turkey in the Italian and Balkan Wars 
(1911-13). Meanwhile, a revolt led by the 
Young Turks, an organization of young 
liberals, forced the abdication of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and established a constitu- 
tional regime with accompanying reorgani- 
zation of the government. 


On August 2, 1914 a secret alliance was 
signed between Germany and Turkey 
whose army was advised by a German mili- 
tary mission and in September the allies 
declared war. Turkish forces successfully 
defended the strategic Dardanelles but 
British forces seized Egypt, Palestine, Mes- 
opotamia and Syria, and the Hejaz re- 
volted. By 1918 allied forces held the terri- 
tory along the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus and later Greek forces occupied 
Smyrna and vicinity. In 1919 the new Na- 
tionalist party, headed by Mustapha Kemal 
was organized to resist the allied occupa- 
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tion, and in 1920 a National Assembly 

- elected Mustapha Kemal president both of 
the assembly and of the government. The 
sultan’s government continued to func- 
tion in Constantinople. Under Mustapha 
Kemal’s leadership, the Nationalist govern- 
ment was recognized by foreign powers, 
the Greeks were driven out of Smyrna and 
other allied forces were withdrawn. The 
present boundaries of Turkey (with the ex- 
ception of Alexandretta) were fixed by the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923) and later nego- 
tiations. The caliphate and sultanate were 
separated and the sultanate abolished on 


October 1, 1922. On October 29, 1923, Tur- 


key formally became a republic with Mus- 
tapha Kemal, who took the name of Kemal 
Atattirk as its first president. He carried 
out an extensive program of reform, mod- 
ernization, and industrialization. 


The multilateral Montreux Convention 
(July 20, 1936) abrogated a number of pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Lausanne relating 
to the Straits, abolished the international 
commission established by that treaty to 
control the Straits and authorized Turkey 
to militarize the former demilitarized zone 
in the Straits zone. General Ismet In6nii 
was elected to succeed Kemal Atatiirk on 
the latter’s death in 1938. On October 19, 
1939 Turkey concluded a mutual assistance 
pact with Britain and France. Turkey fol- 
lowed a chauvinistic neutral course during 
most of World War II but on August 2, 
1944 she broke off relations with Germany 
and on January 8, 1945, with Japan. On 
February 23, 1945 she declared war on Ger- 
many and Japan. 


GOVERNMENT. The Constitution, as 
amended in 1937, defines the Turkish state 
as “republican, nationalist, populist, éta- 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The Presi- 
dent of the Republic is chosen from the 
deputies of the National Assembly; his 
term of office is identical with the life of 
each Assembly. The 455 members of the 
Assembly are elected by universal suffrage 
for a term of four years. According to the 
Constitution, the Assembly exercises the 
executive power through the President and 
Council of Ministers (cabinet) appointed 
by him. It may at any time control the 
actions of the government and at any 
time dismiss it. The principal political 
party is the nationalistic Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party. 


Turkey is divided for administrative 
purposes into 63 vilayets which are di- 
vided into kazas, subdivided in turn into 
nahiyes. Each vilayet has an elected coun- 
cil but centralization is the basis of the 
governmental system. 


The pre-republic judicial system was 
based on the Sunni Moslem law which was 
religious in origin. Under the republic a 
new judicial system was organized and in 
1926 a civil code was established, based 
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and modeled upon the present Swiss cod 
The judiciary system consists of (1) poli 
or local justice courts; (2) district courts 
(3) assize courts for serious criminal of 
fenses; and (4) the court of cassatior 
which is the only court of appeal. 


Military service is compulsory from 20 t¢ 
45; the initial training period is thre 
years. The strength of the army on a mo 
bilized basis is from 500,000 to 650,000. Th 
army’s pre-war equipment was largely ob 
solescent, but large purchases of moder! 
materiels were made during World War 
The air force, under the direct control o 
the Turkish General Staff, had a strengt 
of 370 first-line aircraft and personnel o 
about 8,500 in 1940. The navy (Decembe 
31, 1945) had 1 battle cruiser (the forme: 
German ship Gében launched in 1911), 
outdated cruisers, 6 destroyers and la 
torpedo boats, and 9 submarines. \ 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Elementary education is nominally obliga 
tory from seven to sixteen. According t¢ 
the census of 1935 only 2,517,878 of th 
population were literate in the Latin al 
phabet which replaced the Arabic script 
Only 23.3 percent of the male populatiorz 
and 8.2 percent of the female populatio1 
could read and write. In 1942 there wer 
11,413 schools with 769,555 male and 331, 
706 female students. There were twent 
institutions of higher learning with 11,77 
male and 3,099 women students, includin 
the University of Istanbul, founded i 
1900. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1940 


Crop Acres Tons 
Barley 12,342,590 2,529,77: 
Corn 1,172,585 700,90 
Cotton 725,945 241,84 
Olives 1,729,000* 13,22 
Potatoes 1,793,220 241,40 
Rye 2,897,310 699,96 
Tobacco 202,540 72,753 
Wheat 24,534,510 4,634,06 

*1938. 


Agriculture is the principal industry en} 
gaging about 65 percent of the population : 
according to the 1935 census. Only abou c 
20 percent of the land is under cultivation! 
but the government has made great effort 5 
to modernize and improve the industry! 
The most important crop is tobacco, with} 
the best quality coming from the Pontilé 
coast near Samsun and also from Bafra i 
Sinope and Trebizond. Cereals provid 
about 75 percent of the country’s needs®: 
Cotton is grown largely in the south oon 
Asia Minor while figs come exclusively 
from the Smyrna region. Turkey is a lead 
ing exporter of olive oil; the Brusa regiors 
and the Ionian coast are the principal 


areas of cultivation. Opium. poppies ar) 
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wn in the Smyrna, Malatia and Tokat 
pions. 
Turkey is rich in livestock. The most im- 
ant animal is the goat, of which there 
re 8,832,000 ordinary goats in 1942 be- 
les the valuable Angora goat (3,703,000) 
ch thrives on the uplands of the pla- 
eau. There were also 690,000 buffaloes, 7,- 
88,000 cattle, 763,000 horses, 1,424,000 
mules and asses and 17,211,000 sheep. 


‘In 1936 Turkey had 65,245 industrial es- 
ablishments employing 256,855 people. A 
ive-year plan for the industrialization of 
he country was initiated in 1934 with the 
pective of making Turkey economically 
ndependent. Staple industries have been 
stablished in iron and steel, textiles, pa- 
per, glass, sugar and cement. The esti- 
mated annual output of the Karabuk iron 
nd steel plant is 219,000 metric tons of 
dig iron, 150,000 of rolled steel products, 
and 171,900 of steel ingots. 


Imports in 1943 amounted to £T 203,000,- 
900 and exports, £T 247,000,000. Before 
World War II Turkey’s chief supplier was 
Germany followed by the United States, 
Italy and Great Britain. The principal ex- 
ports (1940) were tobacco (leaf) 21.7 per- 
cent, cotton 7.4 percent, hazelnuts 5.9 per- 
cent, sultanas 4.1 percent, and mohair 5.9 
percent. The major imports were mineral 
Oils 15.3 percent, machinery and parts 12.9 
percent, iron and steel manufactures 8.7 
percent, paper and paper products 5.4 per- 
cent, and chemicals 4.9 percent. 

In 1942 Turkey had a merchant fleet of 
168 vessels with a gross tonnage of 187,556. 
Coastwise trade is restricted to Turkish 
vessels. The republic has pushed the de- 
velopment of a good railway system in 
Asiatic Turkey. The total length of rail- 
Ways at the end of 1943 was 4,609 miles, of 
which 4,339 miles were owned by the state. 
Highway mileage (1939) totaled 25,656, of 
which 10,370 were improved. 

Revenue (194445) was estimated in £T 
570,435,500 and expenditure at £T 570,434,- 
417. On May 31, 1939 (the last published 
figures) the public debt amounted to £T 
619,385,681 of which £T 331,761,471 repre- 
sented the consolidated debt. After 1939 
numerous loans to meet extraordinary ex- 
penditures, mostly for defense, swelled the 
public debt considerably. ~ 
NATURAL FEATURES. Turkey is divided 
into two natural divisions by the historic 
waterway formed by the Hellespont, the 
Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus. Turkey 
in Europe comprises an area about equal 
to the state of Massachusetts. It is hilly 
country drained by the Maritsa River and 
its tributaries. On the west it is covered 
by forest and very thinly inhabited but on 
the east near the Maritsa there is fertile 
Jand. Almost all its population is found in 
and near its two important towns, Istanbul 
(Constantinople) and Adrianople. Turkey 
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in Asia, or Anatolia, is roughly a rectangle 
in shape with its short sides on the east 
and west. Its center is a treeless plateau, 
bordered on all sides by a rim of mountains 
which on the seacoasts drop steeply to a 
wooded plain some 75 miles wide. On the 
land frontiers the belt of forest clothes the 
foothills of the Taurus Mountains and the 
Armenian highlands. 

Turkey has great variety in climates. 
Along the coast from Antioch to the 
Dardanelles the climate is Mediterranean, 
with rainy winters and dry summers. 
Thence to the Bosphorus it is transitional 
to the Pontic type of climate, which has 
heavy year-round rainfall. Semitropical 
fruits and tea may be grown in the region 
beyond Trebizond. The western plateau has 
a narsh steppe climate, with cold winters, 
hot summers and scanty rainfall while the 
eastern plateau exhibits a transition from 
steppe to alpine climate. 

Turkey’s rich mineral resources are COM-= 
paratively unexploited, although a five- 
year plan initiated in 1936 had their de- 
velopment as its objective. Deposits of 
copper in the large field at Arghana, near 
Diarbekir on the Iraq-Syrian frontier, have 
been estimated at 1,600,000 tons (1942 out- 
put: 12,278 tons). Turkey is relatively rich 
in coal with large deposits in the Eregli re- 
gion on the Pontic coast some 150 miles 
from Istanbul (1942 output: 2,509,614 met- 
ric tons). A virtual world monopoly is 
enjoyed in meerschaum, found in the 
Eskishehir district; 1942 output was 369 
cases. Other important minerals, with 1942 
output in metric tons, include chrome 
(130,053); manganese ore (3,313); emery 
(10,325); and antimony (1,449). 

Nearly 9 percent of the total area of 
Turkey in Asia is forest land, covering 
25,419 square miles. A large proportion of 
Fastern Thrace is also under forest, cover- 
ing 1,648 square miles. Pines are 37 per- 
cent of the total and oaks 14 percent. The 
forest law of 1937 provides for state control 
of all forests. 

The fisheries constitute an important 
contribution to the wealth of the country. 
The passage through the Bosphorus gives 
opportunities for fishing in the narrow and 
controlled waters which are of great value. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


Area (est.): 8.412.345 square miles* (8,173,- 
550 in 1938). 

Population (est.): 195,152,000* (170,467,186 
by 1939 census). 

Density per square mile: 23.2. 

Chairman of Praesidium of Supreme Soviet: 
Nikolai Shvernik. 

Premier: Generalissimo Joseph Vissarionovich 
Stalin. 
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Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 4,137,- 
018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 (industrial 
center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 846,293 (industrial 
center, Ukraine); Kharkov, 833,432 (iron and 
steel, coal), Baku, 809,347 (oil center, Azer- 
Ab ay Gorky, 644,166 (iron and steel); Odessa, 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashkent, 585,- 
005 (textiles, tobacco, Uzbek S. S. R.);_ Tiflis, 
519,175 (capital of Georgian S. S. R.); Rostov 
on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Racial stock (1939): Great Russian, 58.4%; 
Ukrainian, 16.6%; Byelorussian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 
2.9%; Tartars, 3.5%: Armenian, Azerbaijoni, 
Georgian (each 1.3%); over 100 others. 

Languages: See Racial stock. 


Religions: Russian Orthodox (predominant), 
Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, 


*Including 1945 acquisitions. 


HISTORY. The recorded history of Russia 
begins with the perhaps legendary figure 
of the Viking Rurik, who according to 
tradition came to Russia in the 9th cen- 
tury and founded the first Russian dynasty 
at Novgorod. The various tribes were united 
by the spread of Christianity in the 11th 
century; Vladimir, “the Saint,’ adopted 
the Greek Catholic faith in 988 A. D. Dur- 
ing the 11th century the grand dukes of 
Kiev held such centralizing power as ex- 
isted. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by the 
Mongols and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their dominions 
through their office of tribute collector for 
the Mongols. In the late 15th century Ivan 
III, the reigning duke, acquired the rival 
kingdoms of Novgorod and Tver and threw 
off the Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
(1533-1598), first Moscovite duke to as- 
sume the title of Tsar, is considered to 
have founded the Russian State. He 
crushed the power of rival princes and 
boyars (great landowners), but Russia re- 
mained largely mediaeval until the reign 
of Peter the Great (1683-1725), the grand- 
son of the first Romanov tsar, Michael 
(1613-1645). Peter effected extensive re- 
forms aimed at Westernization and 
through his defeat of Charles XII (1709) 
of Sweden, he extended Russian bound- 
aries to the west. Catherine the Great 
(1729-1796) continued Peter’s Westerniza- 
tion program and also expanded Russian 
territory, acquiring the Crimea and part 
of Poland. During the reign of Alexander 
I (1801-25), Napoleon’s attempt to subdue 
Russia was defeated (1812-13) and new 
territory was gained, including Finland 
(1809) and Bessarabia (1812). Alexander 
was the originator of the Holy Alliance 
which crushed for a time the rising tide 
of liberalism in Europe. Between the 
Napoleonic Wars and World War I a few 
reforms were introduced, but the auto- 
cratic power of the Tsars remained un- 
changed. 
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During the reign of Alexander II (18 
1881), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom we 
abolished in 1861, but heavy restrictions 
were imposed on the emancipated serfs: 
Revolutionary strikes following Russia's de- 
feat in the war with Japan forced Tsar 
Nicholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre 
sentative national body (Duma), elected 
by narrowly limited suffrage; it met fo 
the first time May 10, 1906. Nicholas con 
tinued in his reactionary course, however. 
and the actions of the overwhelmingly 
liberal Duma had little or no effect on the 
government. 


World War I demonstrated the corrupt 
ness and inefficiency of the czarist regime 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd in March 
1917, and, following the winning over of 
the Petrograd garrison (March 11), the 
revolution was in full sway. Tsar Nicholas 
was forced to abdicate under pressure from 
the Duma, and a provisional government 
was formed, composed of both conserva 
tive and radical elements. This govern 
ment under the successive premierships of 
Prince Lvov (March 12) and Alexander 
Kerensky (August 6), a Menshevik or mod 
erate socialist, soon lost ground to the 
radical or Bolshevik wing of the Socialist 
Democratic Labor Party. Finally, on Noy 
7, 1917, came the Second Revolution, engi 
neered by Nikolai Lenin and Leon Trotsky 
Their small but well disciplined Bolshevik 
following in the Petrograd Soviet and the 
government was turned over the next day 
to the Congress of Soviets (councils of 
soldiers, peasants and workers), which 
vested the government in a Council of 
People’s Commissars with Lenin as premier 
and Trotsky as foreign minister. The 
humiliating Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
(March 3, 1918) concluded the war with 
Germany, but civil war and intervention 
by foreign powers prevented the new Com 
munist Government from gaining contro 
of all of Russia until 1920. 


On July 1, 1923 the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate massil 
whose constituent parts were changing? 
constantly—became the Union of Sovietu 
Socialist Republics, formed by the union} 
of the R. S. F.S. R. and the Ukrainian, Bye-f 
lorussian and Transcaucasian S. S. R’s. The® 
sudden death of Lenin (Jan. 21, 1924) pre f: 
cipitated an intraparty struggle between ‘ 
the group led by Joseph Stalin, generale 
secretary of the party, and the oppositionh 
led by Trotsky which favored not only 
swifter socialization at home but fomenta 
tion of revolution abroad. In 1927, Trotsky. 
and other opposition leaders were expelled 
from the party and exiled. The first Five-j! 
Year Plan (1928-32) called for gradual 
progressive increase in industrial and agri-§ 
cultural production. Its collectivization f 
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thier peasants, but they were vigor- 
y suppressed. Purges carried out in 
986, 1937 and 1938 removed several prom- 
ent leaders of the Revolution as well as 
-ranking Army Officers. 


Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
riendship with Germany, and antagonism 
ward England and France and then 
1933) by participation in the League of 
ations and an anti-Fascist program—took 
n abrupt turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the 
igning of a Soviet-German nonagression 
yact. Territory seized from Poland (Sept. 
939) became part of the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian S. S. R.’s; that secured from 
inland at the conclusion of the Finnish 
war, part of the Karelian S. S. R. set up 
March 81, 1940; that secured from Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia and northern Bukovina) 
art of the Moldavian S.S. R. set up August 
», 1940; and finally the formerly inde- 
nendent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
nithuania occupied in June, 1940, were 
1dmitted into the U. S. S. R. as the 14th, 
[5th and 16th Soviet Republics. 


Immediately following the German at- 
sack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
the State Defense Council headed by 
Stalin, who had taken over the post of 
oremier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized about 500,000 square miles of Soviet 
serritory, occupying about 10 percent of 
the Union itself, but the Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of materiel from the United 
States and Britain. The great Soviet 
sounteroffensive in the Stalingrad area 
(Nov. 1942-Feb. 1943) marked the turning 
point and Soviet troops gradually pushed 
the Nazis back, with the final stage, the 
sreat offensive, begun on January 12, 1945. 
The nonaggression pact with Japan (1941) 
was denounced in April 1945, and, follow- 
ing the declaration of war on Japan (Aug. 
8, 1945), Soviet Far Eastern forces quickly 
secupied Manchuria, Karafuto and the 
Kuriles. With the end of the war the 
fourth Five-Year Plan was launched in 
September 1945, with emphasis on the ex- 
pansion of heavy industry. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution 
adopted December 5, 1936, the Soviet Un- 
ion “is a Socialist State of Workers and 
Peasants” whose highest organ is the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Union which exercises 
supreme legislative authority. The latter 
consists of two equal Houses—the Soviet 
of Nationalities in which each constituent 
republic has 25 representatives, each 
autonomous republic 11, each autonomous 
Oblast five, and each national okrug one, 
and the Soviet of the Union elected on a 
nationwide basis with one representative 
for each 300,000 inhabitants. All represen- 
tatives are elected for four-year terms; the 


last election was held on February 10, 1946. 
if 


be 


Elections amount to a blanket endorsement 
(or rejection) of a single list of candidates 
already nominated by the Communist 
party, youth organizations, collective farms 
and trade unions. The only election in 
the Western sense of the word takes place 
in the selection of the nominees by these 
groups. All citizens over the age of 18 are 
enfranchised. The Praesidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet acts as an executive body be- 
tween the sessions of the Supreme Soviet. 
It has a chairman (sometimes referred to 
as the Soviet President), 16 vice chairmen 
(one for each constituent republic), a sec- 
retary and 24 members, all elected by the 
Supreme Soviet. 


The highest executive and administrative 
power is exercised by the Council of Min- 
isters (formerly People’s Commissars) ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Soviet and headed 
by a Chairman (premier) and eight vice 
chairmen. It issues decrees and executive 
orders on the basis of laws in operation and 
supervises their execution. The administra- 
tive machinery is necessarily vast and com- 
plicated, since it is not only responsible 
for the ordinary administrative functions 
of government, but also for the operation 
of State-owned enterprises. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The territorial ad- 
ministrative structure is extremely com- 
plex. The All-Union organization is par- 
alleled in each of the constituent republics 
which has its own constitution, its own 
Supreme Soviet (unicameral), Praesidium, 
and such ministers as are required for its 
own affairs. By an amendment adopted on 
February 1, 1944, each republic is given 
the right to have separate ministries for 
defense and foreign affairs, formerly All- 
Union responsibilities. The constituent Re- 
publics are subdivided into autonomous 
S. S. R’s, also with Supreme Soviets and 
Councils of Ministers, regions (oblast), 
territories (kraj) and autonomous regions, 
which are governed by elected executive 
committees. There are also district, city 
and village Soviets. The basic administra- 
tive unit is the raion—roughly comparable 
to a U. S. county. 


JUDICIARY. The highest judicial organ 
is the Supreme Court of the U. 5. S. R., 
elected by the Supreme Soviet. Supreme 
Courts of the Union and Autonomous Re- 
publics are elected by their respective Ssu- 
preme Soviets and those of the regional 
and territorial courts by their respective 
Soviets. The All-Union Attorney-General, 
elected by the Supreme Soviet, appoints 
the prosecutors of the Union and Autono- 
mous Republics and supervises their activi- 
ties. The Military Collegium of the All- 
Union Supreme Court exercises original 
jurisdiction in cases involving the security 
of the State. 

COMMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
party permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
ion is the All-Union Communist Party 
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(Bolshevik), which now has over 6,000,000 
members. Its organization parallels the en- 
tire governmental and economic structure 
of the country and guides all important 
action through instructions from the cen- 
tral organs of the Party to Party members 
who occupy most of the important political 
and economic positions. Its highest organ 
is the All-Union Party Congress, which 
meets irregularly. The Congress elects a 
Central Committee (71 members, 68 al- 
ternates), which in turn elects (1) an ex- 
ecutive body (Politburo) with nine mem- 
bers and five alternates, (2) an organiza- 
tional bureau (Orgburo), which manages 
the Party, (8) a secretariat composed of 
five of the Orgburo members, headed by a 
general secretary (Stalin), and (4) a Com- 
mittee of Party Control with 31 members. 


DEFENSE. Generalissimo Stalin is supreme 
commander in chief of the Soviet armed 


' forces and Minister of Defense. He is as- 


sisted by six deputy ministers. The Red 
Army, Red Fleet and the air force have 
separate staffs and commanders operating 
under his general supervision. Military 
service is compulsory; the initial training 
period varies from two to five years. The 
armed forces, which were estimated to 
have reached a peak of 15,000,000 in mid- 
1945, had been reduced to over 5,000,000 
men in late August 1946, according to 
Official U. S. sources. This figure included 
about 3,250,000 in the Red Army, 750,000 
in the air force, 500,000 in the N. K. V. D. 
(secret police organization with paramili- 
tary formations), and 500,000 in the Red 
Fleet. The latter two still maintained their 
wartime strength. Over 2,000,000 men were 
estimated to be outside Soviet borders and 
about 700,000 in the Soviet Far East (i.e. 
full wartime strength including Soviet 
troops in Manchuria and Korea). The air 
force was believed to have about 20,000 
first-line craft. Information about the Red 
Fleet is as vague as that about the army 
and air force. It was believed (June, 1946) 
that it included five battleships (including 
ex-H.M.S. Royal Sovereign), 10 cruisers 
(including ex-U.S.S. Milwaukee and ex- 
German ship Niirnburg), over 100 sub- 
marines, more than 50 destroyers, and con- 
siderable flotillas of coastal and river craft, 
patrol vessels, mine sweepers and other 
ancillary craft. At least one 16-inch-gun 
battleship (Tretii International) and one 
22,000 ton aircraft carrier (Krasnaya 
Znamya) were nearing completion, and an 
extensive construction program under the 
aegis of the fourth Five-Year Plan was in 
progress. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
EDUCATION. The school system through- 
out the country is based upon uniform 
text books and the same syllabus, although 
a number of hours is allowed for native 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools. All schools are State 
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controlled and compulsory education tk 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation 
being abolished and separate schools estak 
lished for boys and girls. The boys’ c 
ulum stresses military training; the girl 
curriculum, housework. Under the Defens« 
Ministry are the newly established Suvo 
military schools, residential militar 
schools for the training of future officers 
In the academic year 1945-46, 772 college 
and institutions of higher learning wer 
functioning with a student body of 560,000 
Literacy was estimated at 81 percent ir 
1940. 


RACIAL STOCK AND POPULATION. Ac: 
cording to the Soviet census of 1939, ur 
ban and rural workers formed 32.1 percen 
of the population, urban and rural em 
ployees (mainly the white-collar group 
17.5 percent, collective farmers 44.6 per 
cent, and individual peasants 1.7 percent 
There are almost 200 different ethn 
groups; in 1940 newspapers were publishe 
in 70 different languages, and books in 11 
different languages. 


AGRICULTURE. From a predominantly ag 
ricultural country, the Soviet Union ha 
grown in the last 25 years into an in 
dustrial-agricultural power, with agricul 
ture making great advances at the sam 
time. The total area under cultivation wa 
105,000,000 hectares in 1913, 118,000,00 


hectares in 1929, and 157,000,000 hectare 
in 1941, 


AREA SOWN TO PRINCIPAL CROPS, 
1929, 1938, 1940 


(in millions of hectares) 


Crop 1929 1938 1940 
Grain 96.0 102.5 110. 
Industrial plants 8.8 10.9 1 
Vegetables, melons 

and potatoes 7.6 9.4 10. 
Fodder 4.9 14.1 18. 


SELECTED PRODUCTION DATA, 
1913, 1929, 1937 


(in millions of tons) 


Crop 1913 1929 
Wheat 26.2 18.8 
Raw cotton olf 8 
Flax (average for 5 

preceding years 2 4 a 
Sugar beets 10.9 6.2 21, 
Potatoes 23.3 45.6 65.3 


STATISTICS ON ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
(millions of head) 


Animal 1916 1933 192€ 
Horses (all) 35.8 16.6 17 
Cattle 60.6 38.4 63 
Sheep and goats 121.2 50.2. 102) 
Pigs 20.9 12.1 30.) 
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- 1938 there were 242,400 collective 
rms (Kolkozh), 3,961 State farms (Sov- 
2), 1,800,000 individual farm owners, 
d 6,358 tractor stations (MTS). 


The Union’s diverse climate permits the 
‘owing of the most varied crops, ranging 
from the temperate to the subtropical. 
Production of beet sugar (short tons) in 
1940 was 2,365,000; tea, 14,220; raw silk 
1,900; (1938) oats, 18,728,000; rye, 23,071,- 
000; barley, 9,039,000; maize, 2,965,000; rice, 
349,000; wool, 151,000; citrus fruit, 16,094. 


INDUSTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
Owned or controlled by the State. About 
80 percent of the total State industries is 
controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
trialization of the country has been one of 
‘the major objectives of its leaders during 
the past 25 years. The successful comple- 
‘tion of the two Five-Year Plans (1928- 
1932; 1933-87) and of most of the Third 
1937-42) saw an amazing increase in the 
‘yolume and versatility of Soviet industry. 
‘The following table reveals the growth of 
some of the principal industries, expressed 
in the value of annual production based 
On prices prevailing in 1926-27. 


VALUE OF ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF 
SOME PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


(in millions of rubles) 


Industry 1913 1933 1938 
Electric light and 

power 45 855 2,262 
Coal 301 839 1,518 
Ferrous metallurgy 755 1,616 4,023 
Metal working 

industries 1,446 11,283 33,613 
Chemical 457 2,301 6,809 
Textile 3,519 6,049 11,255 


On January 1, 1936, there were 574,064 
industrial enterprises and the value of the 
output of industry in 1938 was $9,160,992,- 
300. Production figures (1938) included 
687,000,000 pairs of shoes, 919,428 tons of 
paper, 161,432 tons of raw textiles, and 
4,304,574,065 yards of finished textiles. 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 
prior to the war, has shifted the balance to 
Newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The Ural region is 
now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 
aluminum production and over 60 percent 
of the pig iron and steel production. It in- 
Cludes the great Magnitogorsk, Novo-Tagil, 
and Orsk Metallurgical Combines, the 
Chelyabinsk tractor plant, and the Uralva- 
gonzavod and Uralmashzavod machine- 
building plants. The production of con- 


sumers goods continues to be subordinate 
to the production of heavy capital equip- 
ment. 


TRADE. Soviet foreign trade is a State 
monopoly and foreign goods are purchased 
in accordance with an over-all plan con- 


* ducted under the supervision of the For- 


eign Trade Ministry. Connected with the 
Ministry are a number of export, import, 
export-import and transport combines 
through which foreign trade transactions 
are usually effected. 


The U. S. S. R. share in world exports 
(1938) was 1.1 percent; imports, 1.2 per- 
cent. Exports (1938) totaled $115,000,000, 
of which 28.2 percent went to the United 
Kingdom, 8.8 percent to Belgium, 7.3 per- 
cent to the U.S., 7.0 percent to the Nether- 
lands, and 6.6 percent to Germany. Im- 
ports totaled $122,780,000, of which 28.5 
percent came from the U. S., 16.9 percent 
from the United Kingdom, 7.2 percent from 
the Netherlands, 4.8 percent from China 
and 4.7 percent from Germany. Principal 
exports were grain 21.9 percent, lumber 
and timber 16.8 percent, furs 9.9 percent, 
petroleum and products 7.9 percent, and 
cotton goods and threads 4.5 percent. Im- 
ports included machines and industrial 
equipment 26.8 percent, iron and steel 10.3 
percent, wool 5.3 percent, electrical ma- 
chines and parts 4.2 percent, and live ani- 
mals 3.7 percent. From June 22, 1941 until 
1945 large supplies were received from 
Britain and Canada, and after October 1, 
1941, from the United States. 


LEND-LEASE AID TO THE U. S. S. R., 
1941-1945 
Source: Twenty-second Report of the 


President to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations, June 14, 1946. 


Category U. S. dollars 
Ammunition 481,953,000 
Ordnance 301,795,000 
Aircraft 1,189,200,000 
Aircraft engines, parts, etc. 375,168,000 
Tanks and ordnance vehicles 618,129,000 
Motor vehicles and parts 1,150,806,000 
Watercraft 689,205,000 
Foods 1,726,023 ,000 
Other agricultural products 28,885,000 
Machinery 1,576,674,000 
Metals 878,996,000 
Petroleum products 134,160,000 
Other supplies 1,314,248,000 
Rental of ships, etc. 473,819,000 
Servicing, repair of ships, etc. 120,442,000 

81,967,000 


Miscellaneous expenses 
Total 11,141,470,000 
COMMUNICATIONS. The Soviet merchant 
fleet (Sovtorgfiot) aggregated about 1,200,- 
000 deadweight tons (Mar. 31, 1946) ex- 
clusive of about 400,000 tons received as 
the Soviet share of the German merchant 
marine. Merchant ship construction has 


been subordinated to naval construction 


under the fourth Five-Year Plan. U. S.- 


owned tonnage operated by the U.S. S. R. 
under iend-lease amounted to 613,950. The 
principal ports include Leningrad on the 
Baltic, Murmansk and Archangel on the 
Barents and White Seas, respectively; Vlad- 
ivostok on the Sea of Japan; and the Black 
Sea ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, Novoros- 
sisk and Batum. River and canal transport 
is extremely important. In 1939 there were 
68,310 miles of navigable inland waterways, 
and 130,410 additional miles suitable for 
raft and timber. The former include the 
Volga, Don Kama and Dnieper wholly 
within European Russia, and the great 
rivers of Siberia—the Ob, Yenisei, Lena 
and Amur. Cargo carried (1938) totaled 
73,303,000 tons. 

Railway mileage (1938) totaled 51,887, 
of which about 30 percent was double- 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 516,300,000 
tons and passengers carried, 1,777,800,000 
in 1938. Highway mileage (1938) totaled 
831,330, of which 29,808 were paved and 
24,506 improved gravel roads. 


Air traffic is assuming great importance, 

especially in the central Asiatic portion of 
the U. S. S. R. Prior to World War II, the 
network of air routes covered 58,125 miles. 
In 1945 operations of the Civil Air Fleet 
tripled those for 1940. Moscow is connected 
with the capitals of all the Union republics 
by daily air service, and there are regular 
services to the Far East and Europe. No 
foreign air routes have been allowed to 
enter the U. S. S. R. At the end of 1938 
there were 1,461,500 miles of telegraph- 
telephone wire, 1,272,500 telephones, and 
83 radio stations. 
FINANCE. Estimates for the 1944 budget 
balanced at 245,600,000,000 rubles. War ex- 
penditure (1944) was estimated at 128,400,- 
000,000 rubles. The Soviet budget includes 
charges for the financing of industry, 
transportation, agriculture and commerce 
—items which ordinarily are handled 
through private channels in other coun- 
tries. The internal debt (1939) amounts 
to $2,667,369,471. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
TOPOGRAPHY. With almost three times 
the area of continental United States, the 
U.S. S. RB. is the largest unbroken political 
unit in the world, occupying more than 
one-seventh of the land surface of the 
globe. The greater part of its territory is 
a vast plain stretching from eastern Europe 
to the Pacific Ocean. This plain, relieved 
only occasionally by low mountain ranges 
(notably the Urals), consists of three zones 
running east and west: (1) the frozen 
marshy tundra of the Arctic; (2) the more 
temperate forest belt; and (3) the steppes 
or prairies to the south, which in southern 
Soviet Asia become sandy deserts. The 
topography is more varied in the South, 
particularly in the Caucasus between the 
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Caspian and Black Seas, and in Tien-Sh 
Pamir-mountain system bordering Afgh: 
istan, Sinkiang and Mongolia. Mounta 
(Stanovoi) and great rivers (Amur, Yen i- 
sei, Lena) also break up the sweep of the 
plain in Siberia. " 


CLIMATE. The climate necessarily is var- 
ied, but for the most part is continental. 
In general the climate of the northern and 
central regions is characterized by long 
cold winters and by summers which are 
shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. In the 
southern regions the climate varies be 
tween temperate and subtropical. The 
Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S. S. R’s are 
largely desert and semi-desert areas. In the 
central belt rainfall is fairly uniform 
averaging about 15 inches east of the Urals 
and 20 inches to the west. In the tundra 
to the north it drops to about eight inches 
and to four inches in the southern regions 


MINERALS. The U. S. S. R. is probably 
the richest country in the world in minera 
resources—containing deposits of almos 
every known mineral. It ranks fourth in 
coal production, second or third in pig 
iron and gold, second in iron ore, third in 
petroleum, first in platinum, and retaine 
high rank in the production of numerous 
other minerals. The richest mineral regior 
is that of the Ural Mountains, which lacks 
only good coking coal. Other production 
figures (1940) included aluminum, 160, 
935,800 pounds; copper, 183,202 tons; gold 
4,250,000 ounces; (1939) lead, 82,673 tons 
platinum, 100,000 ounces; (1938) silve 
8,040,000 ounces; tin, 14,330 tons; zine, 77, 
161 tons. Petroleum production (1938) wa 
206,125,000 barrels. Production is centerec 
in the Baku area and at Krasnodor (Mai 
kop) and Grozny in the northern Cau 
casus; the latter two fields suffered sever 
war damage. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION DATA 
(millions of tons) 


Product 1913 1933 1938% 
Coal 29.1 76.3 132.9 
Peat aT, 13.8 26.3 
Iron ore 9.2 14.5 26. 
Manganese ore 1.2 1.0 2. 
Pig Iron 4.2 tau 14, 
Steel 4.2 6.9 18. 


FORESTS. With a forested area of abo 
3,500,000 square miles, the U.‘S. S. R. pos 
sesses a large proportion of the world® 
timber reserves. Most of the forested ares 
is in Siberia, but there are also valuablé 
stands in the Caucasus. Production c 
wood and timber (1934) amounted t 
3,519,152,145 cubic feet. | 
FISHERIES, FURS. The numerous river 
lakes. and surrounding seas (except th) 
Black Sea) are rich in fish; the catch ave 
ages over 1,000,000 tons. The acquisition ¢ 


appi is an important second- 
stry, especially in eastern Siberia. 
led at $11,386,000 were exported 


. Uruguay (Republic) 
(Republica Oriental del Uruguay) 


Area: 72,172 square miles. 
Population (est. 1943): 2,202,936. 
Density per square mile: 30.28. 
President: Tomas Berreta. 


ncipal cities (est. 1943): Montevideo, 708,- 
capital); Paysandu, 46,000 (meat packing); 
46,000 (cattle raising); Minas, 32,000 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
lacial stock (est.): 


fo; Indian, 2%. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


86%; Mestizo, 


White, 


Uruguay, a country a little larger than 
rth Dakota, has many distinctions. It 
the smallest and most densely popu- 
ed of South American nations. It has 
e of the highest proportions of white 
opulation and one of the lowest illiteracy 
es in all Latin America. Despite con- 
ant pressure from big Argentina, and 
some concessions to the powerful neighbor, 
Uruguay has managed to remain one of 
most democratic and progressive of 
in American states. ; 
uan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discov- 
d Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 
rere first to settle it when they founded 
Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, 
int wrested the country from Portugal 


in 1778. Uruguay revolted against Spain 
in 1811, only to be conquered by 1820 by 
the Portuguese from Brazil. Independence 
was re-asserted with Argentine help and 
the republic was set up in 1830. There fol- 
lowed a long period of factional strife be- 
ioeen two groups still in existence—the 
Blancos and the Colorados—which dealt 
in plot and intrigue and pred only finan- 
¢ial ruin and political folly. President José 
Batlle y Ordonez launched a series of social 
Teforms in 1911-15 which started Uruguay 
off on its ‘modern career of democracy, al- 
though Dr. Gabriel Terra, elected president 
in 1931, grabbed dictatorial power and 
modified the constitution to permit re- 
‘election. 

He was succeeded in 1938 by General 
‘Alfredo Baldomir and, in 1948, by Juan 
José de Amézaga, both of whom worked 
closely with the United States on global and 
emispheric policy. In 1946, Tomas Berreta 
4s elected president. One of Uruguay’s 
ckward steps came in July of 1946 when 
ess censorship was decreed, making it an 


yay 


president, a cabinet and a two-house co 


‘planes in 1939. The navy had a 1,150 


med 5 sigh 
Under the 1936 constituti 


elects every four years a president, v: 


gress—a 99-member Chamber of Depu 
and a 30-member Senate. The presi 
and vice president may not succeed th 
selves, and the cabinet and congress 
chosen by proportional representation. . 
literate citizens vote, including wom 
who also may sit in congress. For adminis- 
tration, the country divides into ninetee! “ 
departments. Congress elects the Supreme ~ 
Court judges. ag 
Service in the army—1940 strength wi 
8,093—is voluntary, 
service is compulsory in war-time. There 
a police force of about 5,500, and an ~ 
force that had 463 men and forty-fiv 


ton sloop, a surveying vessel, and several 
smaller craft on Jan. 1, 1946. " bs 


Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 percent; = 


primary education is compulsory and all 
education is free. There were in 1942, a 
total of 22,833 pupils enrolled in 1,768 
primary schools, ‘27,000 in ninety-eight 


secondary schools, and 2,670 in the one 
university at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high 
percentage of white population includes 
many foreign-born, mostly Italian and 


Spanish, but some Brazilian, Argentine 


and French. 

Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate hi 
Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 per- 
cent of its grassy land devoted to grazing, 
there were in 1942 a total of 22,000,000, 
sheep, and in 1937, a total of 8,296,890 
cattle, 644,200 horses and 6,091,842 fowls. 
The 1942 wool output was 52,880 tons. 
With only about 5 percent of land culti- 
vated, a third of this grows wheat, the 
chief crop—238,000 tons in 1943-44. Other 
crops are corn, flax for linseed, oats, po- 
tatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, alfalfa and 
grapes. From its grapes, Uruguay makes 
70,000,000 liters of wine a year. 


Uruguay slaughters more than a million 
head of cattle and sheep a year, and meat 
processing is the largest manufacturing 
industry. There are many modern plants 
for chilling or freezing meat, and plants 
for preparation of liquid extract of beef. 
The last industrial census in 1936 showed 
a total of 11,470 industrial plants, with 
90,128 workers, and capital of about 250,- 
000,000 pesos. 

During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade and most of the increase 
went to the United States. In 1944 imports 
were $72,446,471 against exports of $97,- 
558,653, adding millions more to Uruguay's 
favorable trade balance that was estimated 
at $150,000,000 in 1946. 

In value, wool is the export leader, about 
40 percent of the total, followed by canned 


put national guard 
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meat, frozen beef and hides. Chief imports 
are oil, gasoline, sugar, iron and steel. In 
addition to the United States, Uruguay 
trades extensively with Britain, Brazil and 
Argentina. In 1946 Argentina sought to 
put political pressure on Uruguay by cut- 


_ ting off its wheat and salt. 


Steamers of fourteen-foot draft can 
travel halfway up the country’s Uruguay 
River border, and smaller craft can go 
nearly the length of that border. The Rio 
Negro is navigable only in its lower course. 
Railway mileage in 1945 totaled 1,800, of 


which 90 percent was British owned. High- 


way mileage was 8,514. Air service is sup- 
plied by Pan American and three other 
lines, one domestic. In 1942 Uruguay had 
57,882 telephones, the second highest rate 
per capita in Latin America. 

The 1944 budget put revenue at 136,- 
894,503 pesos and expenses at 136,900,000 
pesos, and deficit financing continued for 
the sixth straight year. The 1944 public 
debt was 571,602,285 pesos. The 1941 na- 
tional income of 480,000,000 pesos gave 
Uruguay the fourth highest per capita in- 
come in Latin America. U. S. investments 
in 1942 were $10,918,000; British, 44,085,- 
608 pounds. 

Uruguay, a low, rolling plain in the 
south and a low plateau in the north, has 
a 120-mile Atlantic shore line, a 235-mile- 
frontage on the Rio de La Plata, and 220 
miles on the Uruguay River, its western 
boundary. The climate is good. Average 
summer temperature in January and 
February is 71 degrees, and average winter 
temperature in July is 50 degrees. Frost 
is almost unknown. Average rainfall is 35 
inches, heaviest in the autumn. 

Minerals are of slight importance. In 
the north some gold is mined—1,608 ozs. 


in 1939; and there are small deposits of 


silver, lead, copper, talc and lignite coal. 
The forest products, including quebracho, 
urunday and guayabo, do not even meet 
local needs. 


Venezuela (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 


Area: 352,143 square miles. 
Population (census 1941): 3,850,771. 
Density per square mile: 10.9, 
President: Romulo Betancourt, 


Principal cities (census 1941): Caracas, 269,- 
030 (capital); Maracaibo, 112,519 (oil): Va- 
lencia, 53,938 (farming center); Barquisimeto, 
54,176 (coffee, sugar, mining). 


Monetary unit: Bolivar. 


Racial stock (est. 1938): Mestizo, 65%; White, 
20%; Negro, 8%; Indian, 7%. 


Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Venezuela, a third larger than Texas, 
has a stormy political past and the dis- 
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tinction of being the world’s second ¢ 
third greatest producer of oil, outranke 
only by the United States and possibly b 
Russia. In South America it is the s 
country in size, the only country lying 
entirely north of the equator, the seconc 
most illiterate country, and the birthplace 
of Simon Bolivar who led the liberation oj 
much of the continent from Spain. 


Columbus discovered Venezuela on hi 
third voyage in 1498 and for reasons of his 
own, a subsequent Spanish explorer gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little Ven 
ice.” There were no important settlemen 
until Caracas was founded in 1567. Witk 
Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was one oO 
the first South American colonies to re 
volt against Spain in 1810, but it was no 
until 1821 that independence was won 
Federated at first with Colombia anc 
Ecuador, the country set up a republic ir 
1830, and then collapsed for many decade: 
into a condition of revolt, plot, dictator 
ship and corruption climaxed by the iron 
hand regime of Antonio Guzman Blancc¢ 
from 1870 to 1889. The United States inter 
vened in 1895 to force Great Britain te 
arbitrate a dispute with Venezuela ove 
the boundary with British Guiana. From 
1908 to 1935 when he died, General Juar 
Vicente Gomez ruled tyrannically ove 
the nation, picking various satellites tc 
alternate with him in the presidential pal 
ace. During World War I Gomez main 
tained neutrality and he was succeeded ir 
1936 by General Eleazar Lopez Contreras’ 
The president during World War II, Gen 
eral Isaias Medina Angarita, cooperated 
with the United States but he permitted 
such political freedom that he was over 
thrown on Oct. 19, 1945. 


Out of that revolt, militarist in nature 
the Socialist leader Dr. R6mulo Betanco 
became provisional president, and his goy’ 
ernment received U. S. recognition on Oct® 
21, 1945. By the summer of 1946, the Be! 
tancourt regime was forced to guard th 
presidential palace against another desper 
ate promise of revolution. 


In its government, under a 1936 constig 
tution, Venezuela is a federal union off 
twenty states, a federal district and tw@ 
territories. Normally the president ij; 
elected every five years by the Congres?) 
composed of a 40-member Senate and alll 
85-member Chamber of Deputies, both di) 
rectly elected. All males twenty-one an 
over have the yote. The president name 
the territorial governors but each of thi 
nominally autonomous states has its owle 
courts and a president chosen by a locally: 
elected assembly. Federal Supreme Court 
judges are elected by Congress. Militar) 
service is compulsory with a three-yealy 
initial training period. In 1940 the arm‘. 
had 11,000 men and 7,500 reserves; the ai” 
force, 373 men and fourteen planes. Th? 


navy in 1940 had five gunboats, two arme: | 


mation Please Almanac 
: Bs, and one yacht. Four coast guard pa- 
rol vessels were received from the United 
ates in 1944. Under a pact signed on 
Ine 3, 1946, a U. S. military mission was 
> advise the armed forces on modern 
ctics and equipment for two years. 


percent, second in South America only to 
Olivia. Primary education between seven 
and fourteen is compulsory. School enroll- 
nt in 1944 exceeded 300,000 in 5,318 pri- 
lary and 122 secondary schools. There are 
O universities—Los Andes at Merida, 
with 700 students, and Central University 
at Caracas, with 2,800 students. 


“About 80 percent of the population is 
ural. Venezuela has one of South Amer- 
ca’s highest birth rates, and increased its 
population more than 10 percent from 1936 
to 1941. 


The principal crop is coffee, grown on 
60,000 plantations on the slopes of the 
coastal mountains. Production for 1944-45 
was 950,000 bags, each of sixty kilograms. 
Exports of cocoa in 1944 were 15,869 metric 
tons, and other important crops are sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat and tropical 
fruits. Stockraising, centered east of Lake 
Maracaibo, is important. Estimates in 1945 
showed 4,000,000 cattle, 750,000 calves, 60,- 
000 sheep and lambs, and 1,400,000 goats 
and kids. Cattle hide production in 1944 
was 9,600 metric tons. 


There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
and tobacco products. The most recent sta- 
tistics, in 1936, listed 8,025 establishments 
with 46,855 workers, and a product value 
Of $51,945,858. Electric power is plentiful 
in Venezuela, and a new law in 1943 pre- 
pared the way for the beginning of an oil 
refining industry. Most Venezuelan oil al- 
ways was shipped out of the country for 
refining. 


Oil, most of which is found on the north- 
west shore of Lake Maracaibo, is everything 
in Venezuela. It accounts for 90 percent of 
exports, gives the country a big foreign 
trade balance and a treasury surplus. All 
exports in 1943 totaled 862,085,143 boli- 
yars; imports, 222,059,810 bolivars. After 
oil, exports are gold, hides, livestock, coffee 
and cocoa. Chief imports are metals, metal 
products, machinery, food products, tex- 
tiles and chemicals. Most Venezuelan oil 
goes to the United States, via Curacao and 
Aruba, refining centers in the Dutch West 
Indies. About 35 percent of other exports 
are U. S. purchased. The United States sup- 
Plies 85 percent of imports, with Britain 
second. 


Highways include 3,750 miles for all 
Weather use, and 1,600 miles of unim- 
proved road. Railway mileage is about 685, 
in largely unconnected short lines, ten na- 
tional and two British-owned. In 1945 
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Venezuela had thirty-eight airports serv- 
ing Pan American, K.L.M., the government- 
owned Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, Aero- 
vias Venezolanas, and the newly organized 
Linea Aerea TACA de Venezuela. Tele- 
phones in 1942 numbered 36,138. Vehicle 
registration in 1945 totaled 15,095 cars 
and 12,573 trucks. La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello are the chief seaports. Navigable 
rivers total 6,500 miles. Most of the ton- 
nage sent along the Orinoco—navigable 
for 700 miles for river steamers of twelve- 
foot draft—is trans-shipped at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 


The proposed 1945-46 budget was 506,- 
311,173 bolivars. The treasury surplus in 
April, 1945, was 238,499,000 bolivars as 
against an internal debt of 25,000,000 boli- 
vars. There is no foreign debt. Venezuela’s 
excellent financial position is largely due 
to its revenue from taxes on oil and other 
minerals. British investments in 1944 were 
£18,325,447; American investments in 1942, 
$262,376,000. 


An unusual setting of mountain systems 
break Venezuela into four distinct areas. 
There is the Maracaibo lowland. There is 
the mountainous region in the north and 
northwest. There is the Orinoco basin with 
the llanos—vast grass covered plains—on 
its northern border and great forest areas 
in the south and southeast. And there is 
the Guiana highland, south of the Orinoco, 
accounting for nearly half of the national 
territory. About 80 percent of Venezuela 
is drained by the Orinoco and its 400 
tributaries. All of the river’s 1,500 miles 
lie in or on the Venezuelan border. The 
coast line, 1,876 miles long, is indented in 
the northwest by the Gulf of Maracaibo. 
A narrow channel joins the gulf to Lake 
Maracaibo which is nearly the size of On- 
tario. 


The climate is tropical except where 
modified by altitude; it approaches the 
mild temperate in the higher western 
mountains. Most rainfall occurs between 
April and October, and the rest of the year 
is dry. 


In addition to oil, Venezuela has gold 
mines in the region southwest of the Ori- 
noco delta. Output in 1944 was 59,000 
ounces. Of minor importance are bauxite, 
coal, copper, iron, tin, asbestos, and as- 
phalt. Diamond production in 1944 was 
59,000 carats. 


Much of the country is covered by for- 
ests still barely exploited, particularly 
south of the Orinoco. Forest products in- 
clude balata, cabinet woods, chicle, divi- 
divi (tannin), mangrove bark, medicinal 
plants, rubber, tonka beans and copaiba. 
One of the oldest industries is the pearl 
fisheries off Margarita, Coche and Cubagua 
islands, on the northern coast. Production 
in 1943 was 4,993,257 carats. 
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Yugoslavia (Republic) 


Area (1945): 95,983 square miles. 

Population (est. 1941): 16,261,125. 

Density per square mile: 169.4. 

Chairman of Praesidium of National Assembly: 
Dr. Ivan Ribar. 

Prime Minister: Marshal Josip Broz (Tito). 

Principal cities (census 1931): Beograd (Bel- 
rade), 241,542 (capital); Zagreb, 185,581 
Croat commercial center); Subotica, 100,058 
(wheat; livestock); Sarajevo, 78,182 (Bosnian 
manufacturing center); Skoplie, 64,807 (Serbian 
trading center). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Racial stock (1931): Serbian, 46%; Croat, 
28.5%; Slovene, 8.5%; German, 3.6%; Others 
(Magyar, Albanian, Rumanian, Czech), 14.3%. 

Languages: See Racial stock. 


Religions (1931): Serbian-Orthodox, 48.7%; 
Roman Catholic, 37.45%; Mohammedan, 11.2%; 
Protestant, 1.66%; Jewish, .49%; Greek Catho- 
lic, .32%; Others, .11%. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was born in 1919, 
formed out of some of Europe’s oldest 
trouble spots in the Balkans. After a brief 
and unstable history of twenty-five years, 
it emerged from World War II as a full- 
fledged Russian satellite—and still a 
trouble spot. The disposition of Trieste, 
claimed by Yugoslavia and Italy, was one 
of the big problems of the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1946. While the diplomats 
wrestled with that problem in Paris, Yugo- 
slavia created an international incident 
by shooting down two unarmed American 
planes off course over her territory in 
August of 1946, and was stoutly defended 
by Russia for the act. 


The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Monte- 
negro, and the following: Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, formerly administered jointly by 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had had limited autonomy under 
Hungary; and Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
formerly administered by Austria. 


Alexander, son of King Peter I of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 
that grew out of World War I. He ascended 
the throne on Aug. 16, 1921, and his 
reign was a rocky one because the Croats, 
under Dr. Stephen Radic, unceasingly 
sought autonomy from the Serb king. Fi- 
nally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in October of 1934, and since his 
son Peter was a minor, a regency was set 
up under Prince Paul, the king’s uncle. 


After pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
policy under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 
the Axis Tri-Partite Pact on March 25, 
1941, and thus caused the overthrow of the 
government two days later. On April 6 the 
country was invaded and occupied by the 
Nazis. While the king and government 
fled to London and government-in-exile, 
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Yugoslavia was divided into Germ 
Italian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupa= 
tion zones. Puppet regimes were established 
in Croatia and Serbia. 


Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupatio 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—t 
Chetniks under Draja Milhajlovic, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Partisans 
under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In November of 1948, Tito 
established an Executive National Com- 
mittee of Liberation to act as a pro- 
visional government, thus repudiating 
King Peter in exile. ; 


In elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the 
balloting. Convening on Nov. 29, the new 
Assembly abolished the monarchy and se 
up the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. Tito was premier and his govern- 
ment won British and U.S. recognition on 
Dec. 22, 1945. 


Meanwhile, pending settlement of the 
fate of Trieste and surrounding area in 
northwest Yugoslavia, allied troops main 
tained occupation there amid a strife-filled 
situation that often was tense. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution of Jan 
31, 1946, is derived from Moscow. There is 
a federal assembly with one representa 
tive for each 50,000 electors in the country. 
There is a house of nations in which the 
six federal units—Serbia, Croatia, Slavonia 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia and Mon 
tenegro—each have twenty-five representa 
tives, while three other areas have a tota 
of twenty-five. The praesidium, a joint 
committee of both houses, carries on when 
parliament is out of session. Actually, the 
master control is in the hands of Tito and 
the parliament is little more than a rub 
ber stamp agency. 


The present army, based upon the Na- 
tional Liberation Army and partisan de 
tachments which at one time had a) 
strength of about 800,000, is being ret 
organized and re-equipped along Soviet 
lines. Many of its higher officers are at 
tending Red Army military schools. I SI 
strength was unofficially estimated in July 8 
1946, at 400,000 to 500,000 men. The navye 
was believed to include a destroyer, a sub-f) 


marine or two and a corvette on December 
31, 1945. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS? 
Education in 1940 on the elementary leve! 
was compulsory and free. In 1938 there 
were 8,727 elementary schools, with 1,393,-2 
422 pupils. In addition to many profes-f 
sional, industrial and agricultural schools) 
there were 119 high schols with 116,658), 
pupils and 22 training colleges for teach- 
ers with 3,199 pupils. The three universities 
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otal area nder cultivation. 
neipal crops are corn, wheat, sugar 
emp and hops, opium (in Mace- 
and tobacco (chiefly in Macedonia 
Herzegovina). Other important crops 
leans, potatoes, flax, clover and lu- 
e. Excellent wines are produced in 


ube in Serbia. 
AJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS, 1939 


Acres Tons 
6,622,070 4,459,465 
5,441,410 3,169,774 
1,027,520 467,596 

881,790 383,931 

637,260 268,410 

550,765 855,385 


The fruit industry is important, espe- 
ly in Serbia and Bosnia. In an average 
rear some 750,000 tons of red plums are 
oduced and 40,000 to 50,000 tons of dried 
ns are exported. In 1939 there were 8 
r factories. In 1939 there were 12,224,- 
95 cattle, 1,235,359 horses, 10,153,798 
eep and 3,503,454 swine. 


“Manufactures are limited for the most 
yart to consumer goods. In 1938 there were 
54 industrial establishments of which 
884 were agricultural and food, 480 wood 
and paper, 399 textiles, 369 building and 


Yugoslavia has only limited access to 
rts on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ulty in crossing the coastal range with 
ilways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
ally the Danube which is navigable for 
8 miles in Yugoslavia, are important. In 
1989, 3,335,500 tons of cargo were carried 
inland waterways. There were in 1939 
total of 490 craft and many barges en- 
ged in river transportation. The mer- 
chant marine in 1939 numbered 190 ves- 
els of 411,384 gross tons. Wartime losses 
were about 202,000 tons. Railway mileage 
(1939) totaled 6,655 miles, mostly state 
Swned. Highway mileage was 26,183, 
argely unimproved. 
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“were lumber, wood products, live ani 


tia and Herzegovina and along the 
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copper ore, wheat, meat, hemp, eggs, ¢¢ 
tobacco and fruit. Major imports wer 
textiles, iron and steel products, coal 

Rete ow: 


vehicles, and machinery. 


penditures, $268,366,824. 
debt was $559,257,920, and the gold 
serve was $45,386,568. 9 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOUR( 
About half of Yugoslavia is mountainous 
In the north, the Dinaric Alps rise abrunt 
from the sea and progress eastward as 
barren limestone plateau called the Karst. — 
Montenegro is a jumbled mass of mou: : 
tains, containing also some grassy slop 
and fertile river valleys. Southern Serbi 
too, is mountainous. In the north and ; 
northeast, a rich plain drained by the 
Danube is the most fertile area of th i 
country. Sh 


The Danube and tributaries—the Drava, 


the principal rivers. 
Yugoslavia’s climate is » 
ranean, but in the interior the winters are 
cold and the summers hot. 1 


Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal 
mineral producer. Production in 1939 was: | 
copper ore, in copper content, 70,768 tons; 
chromite, 65,617; bauxite ore, 351,457; lead 
ore, 76,059; iron ore, 735,031; zinc, 4/5193 0m 
coal, 489,421; and lignite, 6,197,131. Also, 
silver, 2,293,634 ounces; gold, 33,662). tam 
ounces; and antimony, 7,356,750 pounds. 
Several of the larger mines are foreign- 
owned. Many rushing mountain streams 
make a high hydroelectric potential, and © 
this has been developed frequently in con- 
nection with mining. 


Forests cover about 30 percent of the 
country, with beech, fir and oak the most 
common trees. The annual cut, important 
for export, is about 530,000,000 cubic feet. , 
Teslic has Europe’s largest wood-distilling j 
plant, making acetone, alcohol, methylated 
spirits and formaldehyde. Fishing is of 
some importance, especially among the 
coastal islands. 
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Important changes in various countries may have occurred 
too late to be included in the foregoing section. Some events 
that have occurred may be found in the 1946 Chronology. 
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Karisimbi 
s Dashan 


‘Malintzin 


songs Peak 

Colima 

Pikes Peak 

nsteraarhorn 
ngell 


Caucasus 

Andes 

Sierra Madre Oriental 
St. Elias 

Cordillera de Anaéhuac 
Andes 

Andes 

Caucasus 


wiapelw.s © <¢ 


Alaska 


Caucasus 
St. Elias 


_ St. Elias 


Alps 
Kamchatka 
Andes 
Orange 

St. Elias 
Alps 


ee eeecce 


Alps 


Cordillera de Anahuac 
Andes 

Sierra Nevada 

Rockies 

Cascades 

Rockies 

Sierra Madre Occidental 
Rockies 

Alps 

St. Elias 


- Sinkiang 


India 


Argentina-Chile eer 


Argentina-Chile 
Peru 
Argentina-Chile 
Tibet 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 

Peru 

Alaska 
Canada (Yukon Territory) 
Ecuador 

Tanganyika 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

Iran 

US.S.R. 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Alaska-Canada 

Mexico 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

U.S.S.R. 

Kenya (East Africa) 
Alaska 

Mexico 

Belgian Congo 

U.S.S.R. 

Canada 

Alaska 

France-Italy 

U.S.S.R. 

Ecuador rk 
Netherlands New Guinea 
Alaska 

Italy 

Antarctica 
Alaska-Canada 
Switzerland 

Belgian Congo 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Colombia 

California 

Colorado 

Washington 

Colorado 

Mexico 

Colorado 

Switzerland 

Alaska 


a 
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Highest Mountain Peaks of the World—(cont.) 


Mountain Peak Range 
Savalan Elburz 
 YVajumulco Sierra Madre 
Gannett Peak Rockies 
Mauna Loa Bietiinate eis 
Jungfrau Alps 
IEATCLIN I UNL. SO. deere atecate 
Monch Alps 
MONO tee + |S fs eels o's 
Tacana Sierra Madre 
Truchas Rockies 
PEOtYES) OS SS Ah) i rh 
South River Peak Rockies 
Robson Rockies 
San Francisco Rockies 
POEMS SPS Se ee we ew 
Cook Southern Alps 
Adams Cascades 
Picordeweide- va eee 
MPiMarimee Cr. No sewle 
Assiniboine Rockies 
Pain Cmmer ee he Po as 
Hood Cascades 
Pic de Aneto (Mala- Pyrenees 
detta) 
Pic des Posets Pyrenees 


Location 
Iran 
Guatemala 
Wyoming 
Hawaii 
Switzerland 
British North Borneo 
Switzerland 
Nigeria 
Guatemala 
New Mexico 
Antarctica 
Colorado 
British Columbia 
Arizona 
Japan 
South Island, New Zealand 
Washington 
Canary Islands 
Java 
British Columbia 
Java i 
Oregon 
Spain 


Spain 


Largest Islands of the World 


Island and status 

GREENLAND (Danish colony, under United 
States protection) 

NEW GUINEA (Dutch colony, west part; 
British mandate, northeast part; Aus- 
tralian territory, southeast part) 

BORNEO (Dutch colony, south part; British 
protection, north part) 

BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territory) 

MADAGASCAR (French colony) 

SUMATRA (Dutch colony) 

HONSHU (Japanese home island) 

GREAT BRITAIN (England, Scotland, and 
Wales) 

ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territory ) 

VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territory) 

CELEBES (Dutch colony) 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND (British 
dominion) 

JAVA (Dutch colony) 

CUBA (Republic) 

NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND (British 
dominion) 

NEWFOUNDLAND (British colony) 

LUZON 

ICELAND (Republic) 

MINDANAO 

HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 

IRELAND (Eire, republic, south part; 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 

HISPANIOLA, (Dominican Republic, east 
part; Haitian Republic, west part) 

TASMANIA (Australian state) 

BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territory) 

CEYLON (British colony) 

SAKHALIN (U.S. 5. R.) 


Location 
North Atlantic 


Southwest Pacific 


South China Sea 


Arctic Ocean 

Off east coast of Africa 
Indian Ocean 

Sea of Japan 

Off coast of northwest Europe 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 
Southwest Pacific 
South Pacific 


Indian Ocean 
Caribbean Sea 
South Pacific 


North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 
Sea of Japan 

West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 
Arctic Ocean 
Indian Ocean 
North of Japan 


U (Japanese home island) “ 
'AIN (British mandate) ? 


tory) 


and) 


[0 


= 


e colony, east part) 

N (Chinese possession) 

OUVER (Canada) 

Y (Italian department) 

IRSET (Canada, Northwest Territory) 
2DINIA (Sardegna) (Italian department) 
YRES (Dutch colony) 

[KOKU (Japanese home island) 

AM (Serang) (Dutch colony) 

TAHERA (Jilolo) (Dutch colony) 
CALEDONIA (French colony) 


. Ww ssian colony) 


7ROS 
AMAICA (British colony) 
AWAN 
ANAY 
WAIL (United States territory) 
1 LEVU (British colony in Fiji Islands) 


Oceans 


Area, 
Name square miles 
c Ocean 63,985,000 
antic Ocean 31,529,000 
28,357,000 
5,731,400 
tic Ocean 5,541,000 
Mediterranean Sea (includ- 
ing Black Sea) 1,145,000 
Bering Sea 878,000 
Caribbean Sea 750,000 
Gulf of Mexico 716,000 
kKhotsk Sea 582,000 
East China Sea 480,000 
Hudson Bay 472,000 
Japan Sea 405,000 
Andaman Sea 307,900 
North Sea 221,000 
Red Sea 178,000 
Black Sea 164,000 
158,000 


altic Sea 


The Great Barrier Reef lying off the 
northeast coast of Australia is the largest 
tinuous mass of coral in the world. It 
ends 1,260 miles and is still growing. 


The North Pole is not the coldest place 
he Arctic Circle. For more than a 


- OF WALES (Canada, Northwest 
A ZEMLYA (U. S. S. R.) (South 


MOSA (Taiwan) (Chinese sovereignty) 
R (Dutch colony, west part; Portu- 


TH-EAST LAND (Spitzbergen) (Nor- 


Average depth, depth, 
feet feet 


Sea of Japan — 
Southwest Pacific 
Arctic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 


East China Sea 
Southwest Pacific 


South China Sea 
Off coast of western Canada 
Mediterranean Sea 
Arctic Ocean 
Mediterranean Sea 
Southwest Pacific 
Sea of Japan 
Southwest Pacific 
Southwest Pacific 
South Pacific 
Arctic Ocean 


Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands 4,903 
Caribbean Sea , 
Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands 
North Pacific 

South Pacific 


and Seas 


Greatest ' 
Place of 
greatest depth i 


14,050 35,400 Off Mindanao, Philippines 
12,880 30,246 Off Puerto Rico 
13,000 22,968 Off Sumatra and Java 
ahah 14,274 69° 20” S., 99° 45” W. 
3,955 17,850 77° 45” N., 175° W. 
4,692 14,435 Off Cape Matapan, Greece 
4,716 13,422 Off Buldir Islands 
7,270 23,748 Off Cayman Islands 
eitoke 12,000 Sigsbee Deep 
2,748 11,154 Off Kurile Islands 
618 10,000 © wseserecceee 
420 600 Near entrance 
4,428 10,000 Central Basin 
2,856 Persie Aes AAO DROSS R 
312 2,165 Skagerrak 
1,614 7,254 Off Port Sudan 
3,900 6,760 Near center 
180 1,380 Off Gottland 


EE 


quarter of a century Europeans have lived 
in the coldest Arctic regions, which are the 
Yukon basin in Alaska, the Yukon Terri- 
tory in Canada and the Siberian province 
of Yakutsk. Temperatures of 90° F. below 
zero have been recorded in Yakutsk.— 


Encyc. Brit. 
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GENERAL DATA 


430 volcanoes with recorded eruptions in 


historical times. 


2,500 recorded eruptions, more than 2,000 
of which took place in the Pacific area, 


Of known active volcanoes: 


80—submarine type 
275—in Northern Hemisphere 
155—in Southern Hemisphere 
366— reported in Pacific area 


I ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


A. Mediterranean region 


1, Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of 
Naples. Over 4,000 ft. high. Only active vol- 
cano on continent of Europe. Pompeii 
buried by an eruption in a.v. 79. Latest 
eruption in 1944. 


2. Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily. Over 
10,000 ft. high. Over 80 recorded eruptions. 
Lava flow in 1928 blocked railroad between 
Messina and Catania. 


3. Lipari Islands (north of Sicily). 

a. Stromboli, about 3,000 ft. high. Called 
“Lighthouse of the Mediterranean”. 

b. Volcano, about 1,000 ft. high. 


4. Grecian Archipelago: Santorin, on an 
island by same name in Cyclades. Severe 
eruption in 1866, 


B. Atlantic area 


1. Canary Islands: Teneriffe. Over 12,000 
ft. high (Pico de Teide). Geologically one 
of the most instructive volcanic cones. 


2. Cape Verde Islands: Fogo. Over 8,000 
ft, high. Severe eruption in 1847, 


8. Iceland: At least 25 active volcanoes. 
Has exceeded all other volcanic areas in 
output of lava. Since a.p. 1500 estimates 
place one-third of world’s lava output in 
Iceland. 

a. Hekla. About 5,000 ft. high. Several 
craters, largest about 1% miles in circum- 
ference. Nearly 20 eruptions since A. D. 
1100. Most recent eruption in 1878. 

b. Skaptarjékull. Near Skaptar. Laki, one 
crater, 2,800 ft. high; erupted in 1783. A 
single basalt flow was 50 miles long, 12-15 
miles wide, and 800 ft. deep in some places. 

ce. Askja. Largest volcano in Iceland. Al- 
titude 4,600 ft. Crater with area of 16 
Square miles contains a lake of hot water 
5 miles in circumference, 


4, Jan Mayen: Beerenberg, northern part 
of island. Extinct volcano over 8,000 ft. 
high, 

5. West Africa: Mt. Cameroon. Altitude 
of 13,349 ft. Has several craters. Last 
erupted in 1922. Its western side is one of 


the rainiest regions in the world (400-430 
in. annually). 


6. Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands) : 
a. Mt. Pelée. In northwestern Martinique. 


Volcanoes of the Earth 


-30,000 in a few minutes. 
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Altitude about 4,400 ft. Eruption in . 
destroyed town of St. Pierre and kill 


b. La Soufriére. On St. Vincent Island. 
Altitude about 3,500 ft. An eruption in 1902 
destroyed much property and caused 
numerous deaths. 1% 


i 


C. Indian Ocean 


1. Comoro Islands, east of northern 
Mozambique. One volcano, Kartala, alti- 
tude over 8,500 ft. Visible for over 100 
miles. Last erupted in 1904. 


2. Réunion Island, east of Madagascar, 
Piton de la Fournaise, over 3,500 ft. Erup- 
tions in the form of large lava flows. 5 

3. East Africa. 

a. Kilimanjaro, in rift valley in Tangan- 
yika. Extinct. Highest mountain in Africa 
(19,319 ft.). : 

b. Dubbi, in Eritrea, Altitude about 4,500 
ft. 

c. Afdera, in Eritrea. Altitude over 6,600 
ft. 

d. Kirunga-Cha-Gungo (Mt. Gdtzen), 
near Lake Kivu. Altitude 11,300 ft. and 
crater 1 mile wide, partly active. ‘ 

e. Kirunga-Ndogo, near Lake Kivu, Alti- 
tude 11,000 ft. 


II THE PACIFIC AREA 


A. Northwest portion 


1. Kamchatka: 14-18 active voicanoes. 

a. Shiveluch. Altitude over 10,500 ft. | 
Most northerly volcano of Kamchatka 
group. 

b. Kluchevskaya (Kluchey). Altitude 
15,745 ft. Highest peak in Siberia and 
highest active volcano in old world, snow- 
capped. Called the “Etna of Kamchatka.” 
Last eruption in 1932. 

ce. Koryatskaya. Altitude over 11,500 ft. 
Violent eruption in 1895. 

d. Avachinskaya, Altitude about 8,200 | 
ft. Crater several hundred yards in cir- 
cumference. Violent eruptions in 1827, 
1837, and 1855. 


2. Kurile Islands. Name derived from the 
Russian “Kurit” (to smoke), alluding to 
the active volcanic character of the groups, 
There are at least 13 active volcanoes and 
several submarine outbreaks, 


3. Japan (at least 33 active vents). 

a. Fujiyama, southwest of Tokyo. Alti- 
tude 12,395 ft. Symmetrical in outline, 
Snow-covered. Regarded as a sacred moun- 
tain and numerous pilgrims make the 
ascent in midsummer. 

bo. Adzuma-yama. Altitude 7,733 ft. Last 
eruption in 1900 when 82 sulfur diggers 
were killed or injured. 

ce. Shirane. Altitude 10,330 ft. Eruption | 


in 1905 enlarged main crater to a length 
of 3,000. ft. 


timated 2,982 tons of material and 
ted a 27-square-mile area. Altitude 
ft. 
4. Ryukyu Archipelago. 
q. Nakano-shima. Altitude 3,485 ft. 
h. Suwanose-shima. Altitude 2,697 ft. 
f. Bonin Islands (Ogasawara Islands): 
Suribachi on Iwo Jima, Altitude 546 
A sulfurous steaming volcano. Rais- 
of U.S. flag over Mt. Suribachi was one 
f the dramatic episodes of World War II. 
6. New Britain Archipelago (numerous 
ve vents): Father, on New Britain. 
tude 7,500 ft. 
7. Santa Cruz Islands. Tinakula, on 
nicoro Island. Altitude 2,200 ft. 
8. New Hebrides: Lopevi. Altitude 4,714 
_ An isolated cone. 
Samoan Archipelago: Savaii, an erup- 
in 1905 did considerable damage. 
uafou (Tin Can) between Samoa and 
iji Islands has a crater 6,000 feet be- 
l and 600 feet above water. Active in 
943. 

1 


10. Philippine Islands (98 eruptive cen- 
ters) . 

a. Taal. Elevation about 1,000 ft. On 
olcano Island in Lake Bombon. Crater 
over 7,500 ft. in diameter. Last eruption 
in 1911. 

b. Mayon (Albay). Altitude about 8,000 
3 In southeastern Luzon. An almost per- 
ect cone. Highest peak. Continuous mild 
activity. In 1897 there was a destructive 
ruption. 

11. Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands 
ich contains several active volcanoes. 


12. Hawaiian Group. 

a. Mauna Loa, Altitude over 13,000 ft. 
Also called “Long Mountain.” Discharges 
more lava than any other volcano. Largest 
volcanic mountain in the world in cubic 
content. Its crater, Mokuaweoweo, Ep Sar 
square miles in area. A flow in 1935-36 was 
bombed to divert it from destroying a set- 
tlement. 

bp. Mauna Kea, altitude 13,784 ft. High- 
est mountain in group. Highest mountain 
in the world, since the base is 18,000 ft. 
below sea level, making a total height of 
nearly 32,000 ft. Called “Snow Mountain” 
because it is snow-capped. 

ce. Hualalai. Altitude 8,269 ft. Has many 


small pit craters. Only lava flow in historic 
times was in 1801. 

_ d. Kilauea, altitude 4,090 ft. A vent in 
side of Mauna Loa put apparently inde- 
pendent of it. One of the most spectacu- 
ir and active craters. Crater has an area 
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_ 1, Sumatra—90 volcanoes have b 
covered, 12 are now active. They extend 
southwards from Sinobong (12,140 ft.) 

the northwest to Krakatoa in Sunda Str 


ft.), Berapi (5,875. ft.), Pasaman 
ft.), Talang (8,399 ft.), Merapi (9,484 
Singaling-Tandikat (9,479 ft.), Korinch 
Indrapura Peak (12,484 ft.), Kaba (6,52 
ft.), Dempo (10,326 ft.), and Krakatoa. 
last named is a small volcanic island 
the Sunda Strait. Numerous volcanic dis. 
charges occurred in 1883. One explosion 
caused the disappearance of the highest 
peak and the northern part of the island. 
Fine dust was carried around the world in 
the upper atmosphere. Over 36,000 persons © 
lost their lives. Tidal waves felt on Cali- — 
fornia coast. Active again in 1928. wks 


2. Java—13 of 125 volcanic centers are — 
active. Few serious eruptions. 7 
a. Papandayan. Altitude over 8,600 ft. 
Has numerous steam jets. Destroyed about 

3,000 persons in 1772. Capped by sulfur 
deposits. rm: 

b. Bromo. Altitude 7,800 ft. Steam con- 
stantly rises from its huge crater. Boiling 
wells and mud cauldrons present. Erupted 
in 1928. ; 

ec. Galunggung, famous for two destruc- 
tive eruptions in 1822. It is thought that 
over 100 villages and about 4,000 lives were 
lost, erie 

3. Lesser Sunda Islands—15 eruptive 
cones. 

a. Batoer (Batur) on Bali. Only active 54 
volcano on island. Altitude over 7,000 ft. : 
Lava flows occurred in 1926. 

b. Agung, on Bali. Altitude about 10,500 
ft. Rises from a crater lake of that name. 
Now extinct. 

c. Rindjani, on Lombok, about 12,000 ft, 
in elevation. 

d. Temboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa), * 
altitude about 9,000 ft. but was 13,000 fe 
ft. prior to a severe eruption in 1815 which th 
ejected an estimated 36 cubic miles of ma- 
terial. é 

e. Other Sunda Islands: Flores Island has i 
100-200 eruptive points. Other Lesser Sunda 
Islands also have eruptive points but none 
of significance. 

4. Melanesian area: Volcanoes are pres- 
ent on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa 
Cruz, Solomons, New Britain, and on nu- 
merous other small islands. 

5. New Zealand. 

a. Tarawera on North Island. Severe 
eruption in 1886 destroyed the famous 
“pink” and “white” sinter terraces of 
Rotomahana, a hot lake in North Island. 


wie ‘bees 
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a b. Ngauruhoe. Altitude 7,515 ft. Emits 
» steam and vapor incessantly. Erupted in 
-—-«:1926; only active voleanoe in New Zealand. 


C. Northeast border 


. 1. Aleutian area—32 active vents known; 
numerous inactive cones. 

a. Shisaldin on Unimak. Altitude 8,683 
ft. 
b. Makushin, on Unalaska, Altitude 5,691 
ft. 

ec. Bogoslof, on Bogoslof Island. Altitude 
about 1,000 ft. Mountain first appeared 
after an eruption in 1796. New Bogoslof 
Island appeared in 1883. Two more islands 
appeared in 1906 and 1907. These blew up 
in 1909 and were replaced by two others. 
| 2, Alaska. 

a. Mt. Wrangell. Altitude 14,005 ft. 

Named for Baron Wrangell, a former Rus- 
sian governor of Alaska. 
4 b. Mt. Katmai. About 7,500 ft. high. 
y Prior to 1912 had been inactive. On June 6, 
4 1912, a violent eruption occurred. The 
e “Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes” appeared 
after the eruption. Mildly active since 
then. 


8. United States: Mt. Lassen. Altitude 
10,453 ft. Only active volcano in the United 
States. 1915 the last period of activity. 
Other mountains of volcanic origin are 
Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, and Mt. Rainier. 


4. Mexico. 

a. Popocatepetl. Altitude 17,888 ft. 
Crater 500 ft. deep and 214 miles in cir- 
cumference, Not entirely extinct. 

b. Ceboruco. Altitude 7,100 ft. Active 
in 1875. 

ec. Colima Group. Fuego. Altitude 14,228 
ft. Has had frequent eruptions; latest in 
1909. 

d. Jorullo. Altitude 4,262 ft. First erup- 
tion took place in 1759. 

e. Orizaba, Altitude 18,209 ft. Probably 
the most perfect and beautiful of all 
volcanoes. Comparable to Mt. Fuji in 
Japan. 

f. Tuxtla. Altitude 4,900 ft. Had a violent 
eruption in 1793 but is now quiescent. 

g. Soconusco,. Altitude 7,872 ft. Smokes 
occasionally. 

h. Tacana. Altitude 13,335 ft. Still active. 

i. Paricutin. A new volcano, First ap- 
peared in February 1943 in a field, In less 
than a week a cone over 140 ft. high de- 
veloped with a crater one quarter mile in 
circumference. Cone grew over 1,500 ft. in 
1943. Still active and growing. 

5. Guatemala. 

a. Santa Maria Quezaltenango, Altitude 
12,361 ft, Frequent activity between 1902 
and 1908, and 1922 and 1928, after centuries 
of quiescence. Most dangerously active vent 
of all Central America at present. 

b. Other volcanoes include Acatenango, 
12,972 ft.; Fuego (‘fire’), 12,581 ft.; Agua 
(“water”), 12,310 ft.; Zunil, 11,588 ft.; and 
Atitlan, about 7,600 ft. 
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6. Salvador: Active volcanoes inclu 
Izalco, “beacon of Central America”, 
appeared in 1770, now 6,000 ft. high 
growing; San Salvador, which had a vio! 
eruption in 1917; San Miguel, 8,000 
high, with a quietly steaming crater; 
celino; Santa Ana; and Sociedad. 


7. Nicaragua: Volcanoes associated with 
Nicaragua are Telica, Coseguina, ane 
Momotombo (4,126 ft.). Between Momo- 
tombo on the western shore of Lake Mana 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the G 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more the 
20 cones, many still active. 


8. Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones whose 
bases merge are Pods (about 9,000 ft.) 
Barba (9,280 ft.), Irazi (11,320 ft.), an 
Turrialba (11,350 ft.). 


D. Southeast border ) 


1. Colombia: Nevado del Huila, a vapor 
emitting volcano (18,700 ft.) and Tolim 
(18,438 ft.). t 

2. Ecuador. 

a. Cotopaxi (19,498 ft.) is perhaps th 
highest active volcano in the world anc 
possesses a beautifully formed cone. Ha 
numerous eruptions. 

b. Cayambe (19,062 ft.) is almost on th 
equator. Summit perpetually snow-covered 

ec. Other volcanoes include Tunguragué 
(about 16,700 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), ane 
Antisana (altitudes of both 18,800 ft. anc 
19,355 ft. have been reported). 

8. Peru and Bolivia have numerous ac 
tive volcanoes. 

a. Misti (Arequipa), in Peru. Altitud 
19,200 ft. The world’s highest meteorolog 
ical observatory formerly located near it 
summit. 

b. Sajama, in Bolivia. Altitude 21,320 ft 

ec. Licancaur (Atacama) in Bolivia 
About 19,500 ft. high. On border betweer 
Chile and Bolivia near Atacama. 

4. Chile and Argentina: About 25 activ 
or potentially active volcanoes. Little pub 
lished information about this area. Mos 
names of these volcanoes unknown to mos 
people, In 1913 smoke issued from Hual 
latri and Isluga (about 19° S. latitude) 
Smoke issued from San Pedro and Anto® 
falla in 1901 and again in 1911. Cerro Azu 
and Descabezado (about 35° S. latituded 
had explosive eruptions in 1907 and 19138 
Chillan (lat. 36° §S.) developed a nevé 
crater in 1906. Llaima (10,000 ft.) was : 
constant activity between 1903 and 190%! 
and erupted in 1927; appears to be @ 
formidable volcano. Maipo active in 19058 
Volcanic area about 40° S, latitude nea 
Valdivia contains Villarica, active front 
1906 to 1908 and in 1910; Rininahue, ac 
tive in 1907. During 1906 and 1907 Hequi 
and Calbuco issued steam and smoki 
clouds. Eruptions of Calbuco (6,600 ft.E 
were witnessed by research groups in 192) 
and again in 1929. Farthest south of vol? 
canoes on South American mainland. 
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Some Interesting Caves and Caverns of the World 


k. In Hungary. Large stalactitic 
avern near Tornalja, about 20,000 ft. 


tains animal paintings (Old Stone Age 
art) on roof and walls of cave. 


ntiparos. On island of same name in the 
Gtecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
astic shapes. 


lue Grotto. On Island of Capri. Cavern 
hollowed out in limestone by constant 
wave action. Now half filled with water 
because of sinking coast. Name derived 
from unusual blue light permeating the 
cave. Source of light is a submerged 
Opening, light passing through the 
water. 

arlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Probably largest cavern in the world. 
‘Only partly explored (32 miles). Three 
levels, 754, 900 and 1,320 feet below the 
surface. 

elderhoffer Grotto. Near Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many. Bones of the Neanderthal man 
were found here in 1856. 


ingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. A sea cave carved 
by waves in lava flows. Penetrates about 
900 ft. inland. Contains basaltic columns 
90-40 ft. high that look hand hewn. 


rederikshall, Norway. Large cavern calcu- 
lated to be several thousand feet deep. 
irotto of Topazes. Switzerland. Roof and 
sides studded with topaz. 

‘uacharo (Oil-bird) Cave. Near Caripé in 
Venezuelan province of Cumana. Cave 
as described by Humboldt had tropical 
vegetation far within its recesses. In- 
habited by birds which are killed for 
their fat by the Indians. 


Ice Cave. Dobschen, Czechoslovakia, Noted 
for its beautiful crystal wintry effects. 


Jenolan. In Blue Mountains, New South 
Wales, Australia. Beautiful stalactitic 
formations both massive and delicate. 


Kent’s Hole. Near Torquay, England. Sta- 
lactitic type. 


Kirksdale, England and Gailenreuth, Ger- 
many. Both caves remarkable for quanti- 
ties of bones of elephants, rhinoceroses 
and hyenas found in them. 


Luray Caverns. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Has large stalactitic and stalag- 
mitic columns. Very colorful. 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cen- 
tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 10 
Miles in diameter but has about 150 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. One “room” coy- 
ers 5 acres. 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a mountain 
and lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Pos- 
tumia, Italian frontier station on Yugo- 
slavian border. Best-known cave on the 
Carso. Piuca (Pivka) River flows through 
part of it. Caves have numerous and 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave. Name 
derived from echoes of people singing in 
the cave. 


St. Michael’s Cave. Principal one of nu- 
merous stalactitic caves in Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South Dakota, 
A limestone cavern but stalactites and 
stalagmites almost entirely missing. It 
has a variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


Geysers 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
uch as Japan and South America, but 
heir greatest development is in Iceland, 
jew Zealand and Yellowstone Park, Wyo- 
ning. The word “geyser,” taken from the 
Gelandic “geysir,” meaning spouting hot 
pring, now applies to any similar erupting 
pring. 

Iceland. Principal geyser area is about 
0 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
here are over 100 geysers and hot springs 
n about two square miles. The main ones 
ollow. 

Great Geyser (Geysir) sends up a col- 
umn 160 to 180 ft. high intermit- 
tently from an opening more than 9 
ft. across and 80 ft. deep. 

Strokkr (Churn) is constantly bub- 
bling and occasionally erupts. 


New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite 
with a 30-35 ft. column, Pohutu and Wai- 
mauku. 


United States. 


Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
Nearly all the more than 100 geysers and 
4,000 hot springs are located in the west- 
ern portion of the park. The most im- 
portant ones are: 


Mammoth Hot Springs. Sides of a hill 
are steps and terraces Over which 
flow the steaming waters of the hot 
springs laden with minerals. Each 
step is tinted by algae in the water 
to many shades of scarlet, orange, 


r 


white where no water flows. 


Norris Geyser Basin has 18 or more, the 
number varies. 


_ Valentine—highest in basin, 75 ft. at 
~ 18-hour intervals; tube is 60 ft. long. 


Minute—15-20 ft. high, several hours 
apart. 

Others are small; these include 
Steamboat, Fearless, Veteran, Vixen, 
Corporal and Monarch. 


Lower Geyser Basin. In the 1870’s it 
had 680 geysers. Many now are only 
hot springs but at least 18 are active. 


Fountain—At one time very well 
known. Water thrown 75 fv. in all 
directions and at all angles. 

Some of the others are Turk, Bead 
and White Dome. 


Midway Geyser Basin has vast steam- 
ing terraces of red, orange, pink and 


pink, yellow and blue. Terraces are 


other colors; pools and springs. 


Upper Geyser Basin. 


Artemisia sends up a column 35 ft. 
high for 10 to 15 minutes every 24 


hours. 


Fan sends out fan-shaped eruptions 
about 60 ft. high every 2 or 3 days. 


Riverside has an unusual cone; 
throws water 75 ft. obliquely over 
the river from lower crater for half 
an hour. About 5% to 8 hours be- 


tween eruptions. 


Rocket by itself has jets up to 70 ft. 


Famous Waterfalls of 


Waterfall Location 
Cuquenan Venezuela 
Sutherland South Island, N. Z. 
Tugela Natal, South Africa 
Ribbon (Yosemite) California 
Gavarnie Southwestern 

France 
Upper Yosemite California 
Takkakaw British Columbia 
Staubbach Switzerland 
Trummelbach Switzerland 
Middle Cascade (Yosemite) California 
Multnomah Oregon 
Vettisfos Norway 
King Edward VII British Guiana 
Gersoppa India 
Kaieteur British Guiana 
Kalambo Tanganyika 
Fairy (Mt. Ranier Park) Washington 
Maradalefos Norway 
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at intervals of 2 to 5 hours. 
its neighbor Grotto erupts simu 
taneously the jet is only 10 ft. 


Grotto throws water 20 to 30 ft. 
15 minutes to 8 hours. 


Giant erupts to 250 ft., the hig 
in the world. Eruptions last 
hour but are 3 days to 3 mon 
apart. 7H 

Daisy sends water to a height of 10 
ft. about every 90 minutes. Pa 
vacuum causes water to return fo 
further flow. 


Old Faithful sends up a colum: 
about 140 high at intervals 
about 65 minutes, occasionally 
80 minutes. Eruption lasts ab 
4 minutes. Only major park ge 
that erupts at predictable in 
vals. Discharges about 15,000 g 


lons of water at each eruption. 


Giantess erupts like a small volcan 
every six to nine months. a 
eruption rises to a height of 20 
ft. and usually lasts 4144 hours. ~ 


Lion group—tLion, Lioness, Big 
and Little Cub erupt as many a 
three times a day. Roar before the 
erupt. 


Castle is reported to have largest an 
most imposing cone of any activ 
geyser in the world. Resembles 
castle wall. Erupts once a day to- 
height of 75 ft. but throws wate 
continually to about 20 ft. 


the World 

River Height, fe 
Cuquenaén 2,00 
Arthur 1,9C 
Tugela 1,8¢ 


Small creek flowing into Yo- 
semite valley ¥ 
Gave de Pau x 


Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 4 
Tributary of Yoho 1 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen 
valley ) 
Trummelbach 
nen valley) 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Multnomah Creek, tributary 
of Columbia 

Morkedéla 

Courantyne 

Sharavati 

Pataro 

Stevens Creek 

Stream flowing into south- 
western part of Ejkisdals- 
vand (lake) 


(Lauterbrun- 


ue Colombia Bogota ee 

Cape Province Orange er. 
South Africa 
VEAL Renee Pe og fos 28 aoc a 
Paraguay-Brazil Parana 

uette (Yosemite) California Illilouette Creek, tributary 

of Merced 
te (Mt. Ranier Park) Washington Granite Creek 
dor of Sun NIKKO, SaDate Lan wel’ 


South Rhodesia, Zambezi j 
South Africa “i 

1 (Yosemite) California Merced ah 
Northwest Terri- South Nahanni, tributary ne ie 
tory, Canada Mackenzie fe 

wer Yosemite California Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced ' 
rer Yellowstone Wyoming Yellowstone 

Labrador Hamilton 

in (Mt. Ranier Park) Washington Paradise 
Switzerland Reichenbach, tributary of 


mberlain 


Norway 
British Guiana 


British Guiana 


Merced 
Bjoreia 
Tyssaa 
Tributary of Kuribrong, ie a 
tributary of the Pataro 


a ae, ; 


Ache 


Gastein Austria 
oqualmie Washington Snoqualmie 
ren Falls Colorado Pagano 
ontmorency Quebec, Canada Montmorency 
ulo Affonso Brazil Sao Francisco 
Sweden Stora Lule 
Switzerland Aare 
New York Taughannock Creek, tribu- ars) 
tary of Cayuga Lake 215 20 
Switzerland Salanfe, tributary of Rhone 215 
Idaho Snake 210 ‘ 
Brazil-Argentina Iguassi 2102 
ppp Gastein Austria Ache . 207, 0am 
D ot (Mt. Ranier Park) Washington Van Trump Creek 200 ‘ 
Idaho Snake 180 
Fada (Mt. Ranier Park) Washington Paradise 168 
New York-Ontario Niagara 167 " 
Sweden Stream flowing into Annsjo 4 ee 
3 : (lake) 148 ; 
ywer (Yellowstone) Wyoming Tower Creek, tributary of ‘ 
Yellowstone 132 Dee 
Stora Sjofallet Sweden Between Kartjejaur and 4 
g Langesjaur, lakes on the ; 
Stora Lule 121 
nnforsen Sweden Between Tannsj6 and Nor- 
ensj6 (lakes) 120 
furchison Uganda Nile 120 
apper Yellowstone Wyoming Yellowstone 109 
A doe ee a 
May 20, 1927 


May 15, 1918 


: otra air-mail route established between 
( York, Washington and Philadelphia. 


CG. A. Lindbergh made the first trans- 
atlantic solo flight—F. P. A. 


Selected Glaciers and Ice Fields of the World 


I NORTH AMERICA 


A, Alaska, Greatest abundance between 
56° and 61° N. In Alaska 170 have been 
named. About 81 are live glaciers (those 
that discharge icebergs into the sea). 


1. Malaspina. Along seaward base of Mt. 
St. Elias. Largest existing continental gla- 
cier outside of Antarctica. Covers about 
1,200 square miles and extends 50-80 miles 
along the coast. Part of it lies above the 
show line (2,500 ft.) but bulk of it lies 
between snow line and 1,500 ft. 


2. Muir. South slope of St. Elias Moun- 
tains, Covers over 350 square miles. About 
50 miles long, 25 miles wide and 1,500 ft. 
deep. Reported to move 6-10 ft. a day but 
it is retreating at the rate of 3 miles in 
15 years. Discharges ‘‘bergs’’ into Glacier 
Bay. Much visited prior to earthquake in 
1899 which shattered the glacier and in- 
creased discharge of ice so that steamers 
no longer found it safe to approach close 
to the face. 


3. Prince William Sound. Eleven live 
glaciers, Columbia Glacier has a front 4 
miles wide and 300 ft. high. 


4. Wrangell Range contains one of the 
most compact systems of glaciers in Alaska, 


5. Alaska Range 

a. North slopes: Source of Herron is the 
snowfields of Mt. Foraker; Peters Glacier 
encircles northwest end of Mt. McKinley, 
and Muldrow is on the northeast slope. 

b. South slopes: Greatest glaciers of 
Alaska Range on south slopes exposed to 
moisture-bearing winds of the Pacific. 
Largest are in Yenta and Chulitna river 
basins. . 

6. Coast Range 

a. Sumdum and Dawes, east of Admiralty 
Island. 

b. Taku Glacier, a mile wide and 100-300 
ft. high at its face. Extends down east 
side of Coast Range and varies from two 
to three miles in width. Located near 
Juneau. 


B. Canada. The Rockies and Selkirks 
support hundreds of glaciers, mostly not 
very large, but some having 100 square 
miles of snowfield. Two peaks with glaciers 
are Mt. Joffre (11,361 ft.) and Mt. Robson 
(12,972 ft.). 


C. United States. 


1. Mt. Shasta has minor glaciers on its 
northern slope. 


2. Mt. Rainier contains largest accessible 
single-peak glacier in U. S. There are 48 
square miles of glaciers ranging in width 
from 50 ft. to one mile, and in thickness 
from 50 ft. to many hundreds of feet. 


3. Rocky Mountains. Over 60 small gla- 
ciers, remnants of glacial era, remain in 
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Glacier National Park. Other glaciers s 
tered throughout the Rockies such 
Hallett Glacier in Colorado, 


4. Sierra Nevada. About 65 small glac 
remain in altitudes above 11,000 ft. La 
est glaciers on flanks of Middle Pali 
North Palisade, Ritter, Lyell, Maclure, 
Conness Peaks. 's 
7 

D. Greenland. About 86% of surface 
or 720,000 square miles, covered by an ice- 
cap thousands of feet thick. In severa, 
districts glaciers border and discharge hug 
icebergs into the sea. Those originating 
the west coast are much larger than thos 
of the east coast. a 


The districts are: 


1. Between Cape York and Wandel Land 
233 miles. Ice forms 186 miles of this coasi 
and reaches the sea in at least 70 places 
Peary Glacier, one of the largest is 1 
miles long, and the outermost 25 mile: 
floats on the water. Others with more thar 
6 miles sea frontage are Steenstrup, Nan 
sen, King Oscar, Holm, John Ross, Wulff 
and Dietrichson. 


2. Upernivik District. One fifth of th 
total ice front reaches the sea. Giesecke anc 
Upernivik are the largest. Upernivik is re 
ported to move about 100 ft. per day. 


3. Jacobshavn District. Tallest iceberg 
originate here. Some 330-450 ft. high hay 
come from the Jacobshayn Glacier. Cubi 
content of one measured contained 7,851, 
481 cubic yards, twice the volume of thi 
concrete in Boulder Dam, 


4. Godthaab District. Numerous glaciers 
extend from inland ice to heads of fiords' 


5. Fredrikshaab District. Fredrikshaak 
Iceblink is about 12 miles across. Move 
about 10 ft. a day. 


6. Julianshaab. Numerous glaciers ex 
tend from inland ice to the sea and pro 
duce icebergs, Sermilik Fiord is an actiy. 
area. 


7. Between Igduluarssuk and Angmags# 
salik. Ice extends to the sea, partly as broac 
glaciers and as an infinite, white, levee 
plain. 


II SOUTH AMERICA 


Except for southern area, there are fevi 
glaciers of any size. Some alpine glacier# 
exist on the higher peaks even at thé 
equator but rarely extend beyond th 
snow line. The snow line of the Tropical 
Andes is between 15,000 and 16,000 ft. 
at 37° S., 6,500 ft.; at 40° S., 5,000 ft.; anc 
at Tierra del Fuego, 2,300 ft. South of 46 
S., small ice fields form a continuous man 
tle over the central mountain zone betweer 
Chile and Argentina. One example is thé 
Balmaceda Glacier, Last Hope Sound, Chilel 
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\/ Iceland. Snow fields and glaciers cover 
70 square miles (13%) of its surface. 
nele are 120 known glaciers, 

Vatnajékull covers 3,280 square miles. 
he| largest glacier of this group covers 
0-200 square miles. 
2.\Other large glaciers or snowfields are: 
aéfajOkull, the highest glacier in Ice- 
nd; Myrdalsj6kull and Eyjafjallajokull 

i¢h cover 390 square miles; Hofsjokull, 
vering 520 square miles; and LangjéKull, 
pvering 500 square miles. 
8. Some smaller icefields in Iceland are 
lamujokull, Drangajékull, Tungnafells- 
Kkull, Eiriksjékull, Tinddjallajokull, and 
<eidararjokull. 


'B. NORWAY. 

4. Jostedalsbrae. Largest European ice- 
eld (400-500 square miles). From it most 
laciers extend to within 150-200 ft. of sea 
vel, 

2. Jotunheim. Ice cap is broken by deep 
alleys. 

8. Folgefond. Between Hardangerfiord 
md its branch, Sdrfiord. Covers 110 square 
niles. Most southerly large area in Norway. 
4. Svartisen. Covers 230 square miles 
nd from it glaciers descend almost to sea 
vel. 

5. Engabrae. A small glacier about 70° 
I. Enters sea in Jokulfiord and gives birth 
9 miniature icebergs. 

6. Seiland. On island of same name 
outh of Hammerfest. Glacier covers about 
6 square miles. 


C. ARCTIC ISLANDS. 

1. Jan Mayen. An island between Green- 
and and north of Norway. Henry Hudson 
liscovered it in 1607. Contains fully de- 
eloped glaciers which discharge icebergs 
nto the sea. 

2. Other ice-laden islands include Spits- 
yergen, Novaya Zemlya, Franz Josef Land 
ind others. 


D. Pyrenees. Glaciers confined to north- 
mm slopes of central Pyrenees form a nar- 
ow zone at the crest of highest moun- 
gins. Descend but little down the valley. 
irgelés Valley contains the best known 
slacier. 


E. Alps. Estimated to contain 1,200 sep- 
wate glaciers and snow fields which prob- 
ubly cover 700 square miles. Greater num- 
xer in Canton Valais. Lowest point reached 
xy Alpine glaciers varies but is as low as 
3.200 ft. above sea level (Grindelwald) . 
Average altitude is about 4,200 ft. and 
serpetual snow line between 8,000 and 
9,500 ft. 

1. Aletsch Glacier is 16 miles long and 
with its snow fields covers over 50 square 
Miles, 
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2. Unteraar and Viescher in the Bernese 
Oberland are each 10 miles long. 


8. Gorner is 9% miles long. 

4. Mer de Glace is 914 miles long. Covers 
16 square miles. On north slope of Mt. 
Blanc. Much visited. Average flow 2 feet 
per day in summer and autumn. Descends 
to 3,770 ft. 


F. Caucasus Mountains. Snow line be- 
tween 9,500-10,000 feet on north but 1,000 
ft. higher on south facing slopes. Esti- 
mated 900 glaciers in western half of 
Middle Caucasus. Few in eastern half. All 
of the glaciers in the Caucasus are esti- 
mated to cover 625-650 square miles. Best 
known glaciers include: 

1. Maliev on Kasbek, 36 miles long. 

2. Bezingi, or Ullu, 10.5 miles long, de- 
scends to 6,535 ft, 

3. Leksyr, 7.5 miles long, descends to 
5,690 ft. 

4. Tseya or Zea, 6 miles long, descends 
to 6,730 ft. 

5. Karagom, 9.5 miles long, descends to 
5,790 ft. 

6. Dyevdorak, or Devdorak, 2.5 miles 
long, descends to 7,530 ft. 

7. Khaldeh or Geresho, 44%4 miles long. 

8. Tuyber, 6.5 miles long, descends to 
6,565 ft. 

9. Tsanner or Zanner, 6.5 miles long, 
descends to 6,325 ft. 

10. Adish or Lardkhat, 5 miles long, 
descends to 17,450 ft. 


IV ASIA. Thousands of little-known small 
glaciers exist on the high mountains of 
Asia, particularly the Himalayas, Kara- 
koram, Hindu-Kush, Kunlun, and Tien- 
Shan Mountains. The largest which have 
been explored are: 

A. Chogo Lungma, Hispar, Baltoro, and 
Biafo glaciers in the Karakorum Range. 
They are among the largest existing gla- 
ciers. 

B. Zemu, about 18 miles long in the 
Kanchenjunga Range (Himalayas). Sev- 
eral others in the same range are 11 to 16 
miles long. 


C. Rongbuk, on north slope of Everest, 
ends at about 16,500 ft. 


D. Kyetrack, on north slope of Everest, 
ends at 15,400 ft. 


E. Fedchenko, in the Pamirs (Salaisk 
Range), west of Lake Kara Kul in the 
Muk-Su Basin. One of largest glaciers in 
the world with the exception of arctic 
glaciers. About 50 miles long, 14,000 ft. 
above sea level with temperature often as 
low as —76° F. 


F, Youzhni Inilchek. In Tien-Shan 
Range. About 50 miles long. 
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Vv AFRICA. A few glaciers located on two 
high mountains. 


A. Mt. Kenya (17,040 ft.). West of the 
main divide 15 glaciers descend north and 
south, Lewis and Gregory, each 1 mile 
long, are the two largest. Kolb is much 
smaller. Most terminate between 14,800 
and 14,900 ft. 


B. Mt. Kilimanjaro (19,319 ft.). Several 
small glaciers, two on the west side and 
three on the northwest side. 


VI AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. No 
part of Australia is high enough for snow 
to remain throughout the year. New Zea- 
land has a glacial system of some magni- 
tude on South Island. 


A. East slope of Southern Alps. 


1. Tasman, the largest of New Zealand's 
glaciers. Eighteen miles long by 114 miles 
wide. Terminal face 2,000 ft. 


2. Murchison covers 5,800 acres. Eleven 
miles long. 


Largest Lakes of the World 


Area, Maximum Length, tion above sea tis 
Lake Location sq. mi. depth, ft. miles level, ft. 4 
Superior United States and Canada 31,810 1,180 350 602 
Victoria East central Africa 26,200 270 250 3,720 
Aral US.S.R. 24,400 222 280 157 
Huron United States and Canada 23,010 750 206 581 
Michigan United States 22,400 870 307 581 
Baikal US.S.R. 13,300 5,000 418 1,515 
Tanganyika East central Africa 12,700 4,700 450 2,536 
Great Bear Canada 11,200 Pons 195 200 
Great Slave Canada 11,172 Ton 325 391 
Nyasa Southern Africa 11,000 2,580 350 1,650 
Erie United States and Canada 9,940 210 241 572 
Winnipeg Canada 8,555 70 260 710 
Ontario United States and Canada 7,540 738 193 246 
Balkash USS.R. 7,200 36 446 900 
Ladoga US.S.R. 7,000 730 120 55 
Onega US.S.R. 3,764 408 145 125 
Nipigon Canada 3,500 70 852 
Rudolf Eastern Africa 3,475 eave 185 1,250 
Titicaca Bolivia and Peru 3,200 1,000 130 12,466 
Nicaragua Nicaragua 3,089 200 110 105-110 
Athabaska Canada 3,085 195 690 
Reindeer Canada 2,485 #55 Site 
Issyk-Kul US.S.R. 2,230 115 5,400 
Koko-Nor Tibet 2,200 rie 68 10,000 
Vanern (Vener) Sweden 2,149 292 87 144 
Van Turkey 2,000 hoe 80 5,260 
Winnipegosis Canada 2,000 38 122 828 
Bangweulu East central Africa 1,900 15 60 3,740 
Urmia Iran 1,750 50 80-90 SG: 
Manitoba Canada aol 120 810 
Dubawnt Canada 1,700 Hwee 65 wey 
Albert Uganda, Africa 1,640 55 100 2,037 
Great Salt United States 1,500 75 4,202 


Emeralds were once believed to be bene- 
ficial to the eyes and amethysts were 
thought to prevent drunkenness. The be- 
lief in lucky stones still exists. 
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8. Mueller covers 3,200 acres. Right mi e 
long. 

4. Godley covers 5,312 acres. Eight mile: 
long. 


5. Hooker covers 2,416 acres. Seven 
one quarter miles long. 


B. West slope of Southern Alps. Gla- 
ciers more numerous than east coast Ow= 
ing to greater precipitation and descend 
to lower levels. Largest are: 


1. Fox, nine and three-quarter miles i 
long, terminal face 670 ft. . | 


2. Franz Joseph, eight and one-half miles 
long, terminal face 690 ft. 


VII ANTARCTICA. Probably less than 100 
square miles of its 5,000,000 square miles is” 
free from permanent ice covering. Doubt- 
ful if ice is more than 2,000 ft. thick ex- 
cept in basins but some estimates give 
several miles. Ice fronts vary from 100-400 
miles in width at the sea. Icebergs 5 to 
10 miles long often break off from ice 
fronts. 
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Surface eleva- 


Ireland is not the only land that has no! 
,Snakes. There are other snakeless regions \ 
‘in the world, including New Zealand and] 
the Azores.—Encyc. Brit. 
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eee: mean annual meres Ae 
—14° F. at Framheim, Antarctica 


ean ‘ghhwAr ees 
+ Massawa, Eritrea, Africa 


rainfall for 24-hour ‘Gaara 


mum recorded rainfall in one month: : 
inches at Cherrapunji, India, August 1841 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consec’ 
4 _ days). Average annual rainfall is 426 inches. 


n mum. recorded rainfall: 


verage annual Tecciriion for the United States is about 29 inches. 
ouisiana is the wettest state, with an annual average of 55.11 inches. 
ada is the driest state, with an annual average of 8.81 inches. 

hhest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 inches at Wynoochee 
xbow, Washington, 13-year record. 7 
reatest 24-hour rainfall in the United States was 23.22 inches at New Smyrna, Flori 
ictober 10-11, 1924. i 
eavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 42 inches 
n 2 days at Angola, New York; 54 inches in 3 days at The Dalles, Oregon; and 96 inches 
n 4 days at Vanceboro, Maine. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 pas 
“y Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 2 


fs Languages of the World 

x Number Number 
Language speaking Language speaking 
merican Indian ......... 500,000 (YDS eles tsi fhe 500,000 
CELDT = ae ae 25,000,000 CSU CCK aac cae tatatal ie oe le BIO 5,500,000 
istralian Aboriginal .... 150,000 FIN GUSTADA ie hat eae one ere te 90,000,000 
IBIS. gn Gnome 500,000 Hungarian (Magyar) ..... 20,000,000 
TGQ 4 Se eee 50,000,000 Rta Ary Gy. woh sta erred 40,000,000 
BOIS eT Mere rare or see! avg oe oo one 4,500,000 J APATIOSO Me alevnrare pee os teaaters oles 55,000,000 
EIVESE Pewee at cobe et sek vere ley ere an 7,000,000 Merl cymes sen is sie s Se tae stchonene es 1,000,000 
BITYESO is pellets (silo oe ie 1a: w.i0,"0 S0 oe 430,000,000 Oceanic (Polynesian and 

“Deh al a Se ree ere ae 8,500,000 Melanesian) av.:tekr =e eee 50,000,000 
uynish, Icelandic, Norwe- PSrsla lites ie oiietorsietecth slay penal 10,000,000 
gian, and Swedish ..... 12,000,000 POMSBHN., , jateraccielotcieasie se eh cee ae 30,000,000 
“ANTOLIN! prepa chee pekero=ni 65,000,000 POxGUSUCEET yan t ore ete 37,000,000 
el ere 10,000,000 Prshtti 0) eee 5,000,000 
cigey 4% pie aero 180,000,000 RUMANIA: eee sae verse ecole 16,000,000 
RUIMOME eee tee ae tae 30,000 Russia as no cade oie eee 85,000,000 
peranto ....:..-.....+-- 100,000(?) BIGMeSe gett ectete <n aie ieee 5,000,000 
Saae1 a) «  Aegharnaaoey Bee Ceiene 3,000,000 Singhalese .. 2.2 2 eas ea 3,000,000 
EUG TIMMS cede eusisl osetee ie Siereye 45,000,000 RSJeGWeulsialee hrisk ee cece canton De 65,000,000 
velic (Irish and Scottish) 600,000 Gevbe eel eva hog a hes receye Od 7,000,000 
Lana besos tener eS 80,000,000 Welsh eoreni dace nan. aaa 2,000,000 
The word “eavesdropper” is derived from Crop failures are more likely to occur in 


Bey 


avesdrop,” meaning the width of ground India than in any other country in the & 
5und a house or building which receives world because of its tropical location and 
e rain water dropping from the eaves. dependence on monsoon rains, Famine oc- 
person who stood within the “eaves- curs in some portion of India every year, 
op” of a house—close enough to pry with widespread suffering every five or ten 
-o others’ business or listen to secrets— years and severe famine every 50 or 100 


s called an “eavesdropper.” years.—Encyc. Brit. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 


A triumvirate of three structures, those 
of Khufu, Khafra, and Menkaura, which 
are located at Gizeh, form the architectural 
group that is often called the first wonder 
of the world. The largest pyramid, built by 
Cheops, has an original height estimated 
to be about 482 feet with a base that covers 
nearly 13 acres. The inner sepulchral cham- 
bers which are reached by passageways 
leading from the east, were designed to be 
the final resting place of the King only, 
and were never intended to be a family 
monument. The pyramid of Khufu is esti- 
mated to have been built in the years 2900 
to 2877 B. C. 


THE HANGING GARDENS AT BABYLON 


These gardens are associated with Semir- 
amis, a mythical Assyrian Queen who was 
reputed to have built the city of Babylon. 
The gardens cover and overhang the zig- 
gurat (the flattened portion at the top of 
a pyramid generally used as a place of wor- 
ship) which was supposedly built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to gratify his Median Queen. 
The structure is said to have been about 
seventy-five feet high. 


THE STATUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) AT 
OLYMPIA 


The statue o1 “The Father of Gods and 
Men” was wrought by Pheidias who is con- 
sidered to have been the greatest of Greek 
sculptors. The only trace of the statue is 
to be found on copies of coins of the time 
and it is surmised that the god was seated 
on a throne, his body carved in ivory and 
his robe sculpted in gold. 


The two-day eruption of the volcano 
Krakatoa, Netherlands Indies, 1883, was so 
violent that actual sounds of the explosion 
were heard nearly 3,000 miles away. This 
distance is the greatest at which sound 
waves have ever been perceived. Dust, 
stones and ashes were shot up into the air 
more than 17 miles, and a remarkable 
series of red sunsets appeared all over the 
world, caused by the spread of fine vol- 
canic dust through the atmosphere. 


The production of cheese is the earliest 
form of dairy manufacturing. Recognizing 
the strength-giving properties of cheese, 
the Jews and the Romans fed it to their 
armies, and the Greeks gave it to wrestlers 
to increase their endurance. 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


Conferred upon a group of works of art which gained pre-eminence a 
during the Alexandrian era. zk 
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THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) A’ 
EPHESUS ; 


Built by one of the family of Tarquin} 
who ruled in the celebrated Etruscan er i 
in the history of Rome. The temple wag 
constructed on the Aventine, one of thi} 


famous 7 hills of ancient Rome. 


THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSU! 


Erected by Queen Artemisia in 353 B. Ci. 
in memory of her husband, King Mausoluf. 
of Caria in Asia Minor. Some remains og 
this monument were brought to Englang@ 
in 1859 by Sir Charles Newton and placed, 
in the British Museum. The struct . 
originated the word that is now used tf 
mean a monument erected to receive thi 
remains of a deceased person. u, 
i 


THE COLOSSUS AT RHODES 


A statue of Helios (Apollo), about 12) 
feet high and constructed by the sculptof 
Chares in 280 B. C. The work was reputeffy 
to have taken the sculptor twelve years t# 
complete and was supposedly situated ij} 
the harbor of the city. The statue wa (i 
thrown down by an earthquake in 22% 
B. C. and the remains were sold some 100% 
years later for the purposes of making in} 
struments of war. 


THE PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


On the eastern point of Pharos Islanci 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus commissioneg: 
Sostratus of Caria to build the famo 
lighthouse which became the prototypi) 
for all future lighthouses. The struct 
was claimed to be 400 feet high. 


' 

Perhaps the world’s most remarkablf) 
tree is the Moriche palm of Venezuela} 
Its fruit is edible and its juice is made int 
beer. Its sap is made into wine and it} 
pith into bread. Its leaves furnish an ex), 
cellent thatch and the fiber extracted fron 
their midribs is used for fishlines, cordagd} 
hammocks and nets. Its wood is hard an} 
makes good building material. | 


The entire Chinese language is made 
of words of one syllable. Each sound ma 
have ten or more different meanings, an 
the language has no rules of grammar 


Two hundred different crimes were punf 
ishable by death under English law at th) 
time that America was colonized.—Encyd 
Brit. | 
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The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
ear Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
ark the beginning of written history, had 
eir origins in the nebulous period of 
icient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
hey developed rapidly in the fertile river 
wleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
iphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
ery of metals and the invention of writ- 
g. Their governments were all-powerful, 
ith the people subjugated and without 
litical rights. The Egyptians regarded 
eir king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
4S a priest-king, earthly representative 
the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
tures made great contributions in the 
ernal march of man; they advanced the 
ays of making and doing things, produced 
e earliest literature, developed the prin- 
ples of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
ubylonian king of the 20th century B.c., 
ie oldest code of law) and science, learned 
e basic principles of art, and evolved 
rly religious worship. 

The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
It in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
ria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
ople of the Aegean region. Between the 
ars 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
ates grew to great power and then were 
erwhelmed by the great empire of the 
syrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
is valley, who took the lessons learned 
9m the Babylonians and spread that cul- 
re over their domains. The Assyrians, 
ce the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
rn fell under the power of the Persian 
nes in the century between 600 and 500 
s. By 525 B.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
nded from India to Egypt, the greatest 
e world had ever seen. 

The lessons learned by these early Near 
stern civilizations were transmitted to 
‘eece, which developed its illustrious em- 
re in the Aegean region, after the in- 
bitants of the island of Crete had ab- 
rbed the Egyptian culture. The mainland 
eeks overthrew the Cretans and in turn 
re succeeded by the Doric Greeks, who 
read their culture across the Aegean, the 
ia Minor coast, and into the Mediterra- 
an and Black Sea regions. The charac- 
‘istic Greek political institution was the 
y-state, first ruled by kings and often 
nporary monarchical tyrannies, and fi- 
lly by the participation of free citizens. 
us the Greeks developed the theory of 
e dignity of the free man. This political 
ywth resulted eventually in the estab- 
hment of the Athenian democracy. Lit- 
ture and the arts flourished, and by the 


Ancient Empires 


5th century B.c., when Athens became the 
great city of the Greeks, drama had risen 
to full maturity with the great tragedies 
of Sophocles and Euripides and the come- 
dies of Aristophanes. Architecture and art 
advanced apace. The Greeks, learning 
much from their Egyptian teachers, pro- 
duced such superb buildings as the Par- 
thenon and created amazingly beautiful 
statues through the use of living models. 
Religion, which was closely linked with 
art, also flourished, as did the develop- 
ment of philosophy, under the great Soc- 
rates (469-399 B.c.), Plato (427-347 B.c.), 
and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars weak- 
ened the city-states, and finally they fell 
to the Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great in the 4th century s.c. Alexander 
also conquered the vast Persian empire, 
Last among the great ancient empires 
was the Roman, which developed in Italy 
and gained control over the Mediterranean 
region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching their 
new learning to the West. The development 
of the Roman civilization began in the 
year 500 B.c., when the peoples on the 
peninsula of Italy freed themselves from 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Romans, 
with a republican form of government, 
speedily conquered Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean region, and the Roman governors 
became men of great wealth, corrupting 
the city-state system and making it a 
graft-ridden machine of exploitation, The 
failure of the government to check this 
self-seeking influence brought on a revolt 
which resulted eventually in the rise of 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46-44 B.c. 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at Rome 
was followed by the establishment of the 
one-man rule of Augustus over the Roman 
Empire. The Near Eastern, Greek and 
Roman cultures blended, and the empire 
was welded together in universal loyalty 
to the emperor. Legal practices were de- 
veloped and became the foundations of 
modern law. Industry and trade were ad- 
vanced and extended to China and India. 
Great roads, bridges and buildings were 
constructed, and literature attained a new 
peak with the Aeneid of Vergil and the 
writings of Horace, Seneca, and Juvenal. 
Stoic philosophy was taught by Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher-emperor, and 
Judaism spread, to be followed by Chris- 
tianity. The political structure of this last 
of the great civilizations of ancient times 
began to crumble in the 3d century A.D., 
with civil wars for the imperial throne. 


— 


Paintings and scrolls on the walls of 
‘inese homes are changed periodically to 
ep them in harmony with the seasons. 


An organized system of Shorthand was 
developed and used by the Romans as far 
back as 63 B. C.—Encye. Brit. 


Continent and 
country or place 


AFRICA— 


African continent 
Sierra Leone 


Congo River 


‘Cape of Good Hope 


Abyssinia 
Gambia River 
Sahara Desert 


Zambesi River 


Victoria Falls 
Sudan 


Lake Tanganyika 


Congo River 
ASIA— 
Punjab, India 


China 
India 


Karakorum 
China 
Tibet 


Southern China 
India 


Japan 

White Sea (Russia) 
Persia (now Iran) 
Central Asia 
Arabia 

China 

Mongolia 


Central Asia 


EUROPE— 
Ireland 


Shetland Islands 
North Cape 
Iceland 


NORTH AMERICA— 
Greenland 
Labrador 


San Salvador 


North America 
Pacific Ocean 
Florida 


Explorations and Discoveries 


Event 


Circumnavigated 
Visited 


Discovered 
Doubled 


Visited 
Explored 
Crossed 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Explored 


Discovered 


Traced 


Visited 


Visited 
Visited 


Visited 
Visited 
Visited 
Explored 
Visited by 
Cape route 
Visited 
Reached 
Reached 
Crossed 
Explored 
Explored 
Explored 


Explored 


Visited 
Visited 


Rounded 
Colonized 


Colonized 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Coast discovered 


Discovered 
Explored 
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Explorer or 
discoverer 


Phoenicians 

Hanno, Carthaginian 
seaman ; 
Cao, Portuguese navigator 
Bartholomew Diaz, Portu- 
guese navigator 

Covilhao, Portuguese envoy 
Mungo Park 

Denham and Clapperton, 
English explorers 
Livingstone, Scottish ex- 
plorer 

Livingstone 

Barth, German explorer 
Burton and Speke, British 
explorers 

Stanley, British explorer 


Alexander the Great, of 
Greece 

Al Masudi, Arab Traveler 
Benjamin of Tudela, 
Spaniard 

Friar John of Carpini 
Marco Polo 

Odoric, Italian monk, at 
Lhasa 

Conti, Italian adventurer 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 


St. Francis Xavier of 
Spain 

Chancellor, English 
navigator 

Jenkinson, English traveler 
Goes, native of Azores 
Niebuhr, German explorer 
Richthofen, German 
scientist 

Przhevalski, Russian ex- 
plorer 

Hedin, Swedish 
scientist 


Himilco, Carthaginian 
merchant 

Pytheas of Marseilles 
Ottar, Norwegian explorer 
Norwegian vikings 


Eric the Red (Thorvaldson), 
discoverer 

Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 
explorer 

Christopher Columbus, 
Italian navigator 

John Cabot, for British 
Balboa, Spanish explorer 
Ponce de Leon, Spanish 
explorer 


1549 
1553 
1561 
1605 
1761 
1868 


1873 


1880-1908 


500 
320 
852 
930 


982 
1000 


1492 
1497 


- 1513 


1512 


Event 
Conquered 


Explorer or 
discoverer 


Cortez, Spanish adventurer 


Date 
1518 


awrence 
uth west O/6is 


olorado River 
rand Canyon 
fississippi River 
robisher Bay 
laine Coast 
hesapeake Bay 
udson River 
affin Bay 
udson Bay, Canada 
ake Michigan 
rkansas River 


lississippi River 
ering Strait 
laskan Coast 
lackenzie River 
Canada) 
orthwest U.S. 
ellowstone Park 
lammoth Cave 


‘reat Salt Lake 


‘rinnell Land 
ortheast Passage 
Arctic Ocean) 
rreenland 
lorthwest Passage 


OUTH AMERICA— 


iontinent 


razil 
eru 


mazon River 
ape Horn 


)CEANTA— 


Vestern Australia 
lew Guinea 
\ustralia 
Tasmania 
\ustralia 
\ustralia 


11ISCELLANEOUS— 
Jcean exploration 


spitzbergen 
Arctic Europe) 
intarctic Circle 
Intarctica 


Antarctica 
Yorth Pole 
south Pole 


1 


Discovered 
Explored 


Discovered 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Visited 
Visited 
Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Navigated 
Discovered 


Explored 
Discovered 
Explored 
Discovered 


Explored 

Discovered 
Discovered 
Discovered 


Discovered 


Accomplished 


Explored 
Navigated 


Discovered 


Discovered. 
Conquered 


Explored 
Discovered 


Sighted 
Explored 
Visited 
Visited 
Crossed 
Explored 


Expedition 
Visited 


Crossed 
Discovered 


Explored 
Discovered 
Discovered 


Cartier, French navigator 


Coronado, Spanish ex- 


1534 


plorer 1539-42 
Alarcon, Spanish explorer 1540 
Cardenas, Spanish explorer 1540 
De Soto, Spanish explorer 1541 
Frobisher, English seaman 1553 
Champlain, French explorer 1604 
Smith, English colonist 1608 
Hudson, English navigator 1609 
Baffin, English navigator 1616 
Hudson 1610 
Nicolet, French explorer 1634 
Marquette and Joliet, 

French explorers 1673 
La Salle, French explorer 1682 
Bering, Danish explorer 1728 
Gwosdef, Russian sailor 1731 
Mackenzie, Scottish ex- 

plorer z 1789 
Lewis and Clark 1804-06 
Colter, American pioneer 1807 
Hutchins, American ex- 

plorer 1809 
James Bridger, American 
explorer 1824 
Kane, American explorer 1853 
Nordenskjold, Swedish ex- 

plorer 1879 
Peary, American explorer 1892 
Roald Amundsen, Norse 
navigator 1906 
Amerigo Vespucci, Italian 
navigator 1497 
Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 
Pizarro, Spanish adven- 

turer 1532 
Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
Schouten, Dutch navigator 1616 
Portuguese sailors 1601 
Torres, Spanish navigator 1606 
Hartog, Dutch explorer 1616 
Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 
Sturt, English explorer 1828 
Burke and Wills, Irish ex- 
plorers 1861 
Magellan’s ships circum- 
navigate the globe 1521-22 
Barents, Dutch navigator 1594 
Cook, English navigator 1773 
Bellingshausen, Russian 
navigator 1821 
Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
Peary, American explorer 1909 
Roald Amundsen, Norse 
navigator 1911 
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Longitude and Latitude of Foreign Cities—by Continents 


City Long. Lat. City Long 
a oy ov o F ° va ~ 
Ae a A eee 165 30 w | 64 25n | Munich, Germany................-..| ll 35e | 48 8 
Bete ee 135 15w | 57 10n | Zurich, Switzerland.......2..2....... 8 3le | 47 21m 
: Honolulu, Hawaiian lss .;...00) @2200- 157 50:wa 20 18:n* ys Milan italy see. ease wee atc ee 910e | 45 27n 
ae Chihuahua, Mexico................-- 106 5w| 28 37n | Venice, Italy. 12 20e | 45 260 
Mexico; Mexico...............0.-.-- 99... Fw 119-26.n | Rome, Waly, cs 55-908 or eae ers 12 27 | 41 54 

i “Vera Cruz, Mexico.................-- 96 10w| 19 10n | Naples, Italy....................000- 14 15e | 40 500° 
E Panama PaNaMacccws <. ocas ose seve 79 32w| 8 58n | Warsaw, Poland..................... 21 Oe | 52 14n 
‘a MMMAVANG, CUDA so) nes sine cee cee cece 82 23 w | 23 8n | Prague, Czechoslovakia... ........... 14 26e | 50 5n 
a I ZSLOM SAMACA. 5 ..csaie ccs wee ee « 76 49w | 17 59n | Vienna, Austria..................... 16 20e | 48 14n 
i San Juan, Porto Rico................ 66 10 w]| 18 30n | Budapest, Hungary.................. 19 5e | 47 30n 
Bogota~Colomblay.. ...0.....-.--e-- 74 15w]| 4 32n | Belgrade, Yugoslavia................. 20 32e | 44 52n 

Caracas, Venezuela.................. 67 2wJ| 10 28n | Bucharest, Romania......... ee a 26 Je | 44 25n 
Georgetown, Br. Guiana.............. 58:.15.w't-6, 49 '@ } Sofia’ Bolgaria. 33 he. ose bt ee 23 20e | 42 40n 
Paramaribo, Surinam................ 55 15:w }/'5:-45-n fuAthens \Grascd.2--.-.5.4-00 5 ete 23 43e | 37 58n 

7 Cayenne, Fr. Guiana................. 5218w| 4 49n | Leningrad, U.S.S.R.............-.. 30 18e | 59 56n 
“3 Guayaquil, Ecuador.................. 79 56w| 210s | Moscow, U.S.S.R.....-..----..s,0- 37 36e | 55 45n 
IRE SEOLUR EE Mens ti tele sels vise aeee fle 26] 20's} Saratov, US. os Rice. e. teehee 46 Oe | 51 3ln 
PGICMPCBTAZN occ. Liscpicciie'e stad o.0 Oh RS 20 wi Al 28 Sol" Odessa NIL Saha eee areas 30 48 e | 46 27n 

Sao Salvador, Brazil................. So. 2F Wil T2 56s 4 wAlpters: Alperines oo etn oe een 3 Oe | 36 50n 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil................ 43) 32'w' | 22.5iis_ 1) “Tripoli, Libya ce: ven eee 13 12e | 32 57n 

SSF ( (0 34] ee AS: 31. W; [2331's >}: Cairo, Exyptiaoaclt ak aoe se tee ocean 31 21e | 30 2n 

RIP OZ BONVIA Ts oe cecle ees s ess 68 22 w | 16 27s | Dakar, French W. Africa.............. 17 28w | 14 400 
Asuncion, Paraguay................. 57 40 w | 25 15s | Leopoldville, Bel. Congo.............. 15 17e 418s 
Montevideo, Uruguay................ 56 10 w | 34 53s | Addis Ababa, Ethiopia............... 38 49 e 9 2n 

PUGH NGHNON asec tke cc's cele Se ss 10°-7.w: | 20°10's")y Naipobl Kenya. =... 20. acne oe 36 55e | 1 25n 

Santiago; Chile}. 3.0... 222... ce 70 45 w | 33 28s | Johannesburg, Un. of.S. Africa........ 28 4e | 2612s 

Cordoba, Argentina.................. 64 10 w | 31 28s | Durban, Un. of S. Africa............. 30 53e | 29 53s 

Buenos Aires, Argentina............. 58 22 w | 34 35s | Capetown, Un. of S. Africa........... 18 22e | 33 55s 
Reykjavik, Iceland. .:............... 21 58 w| 64 4n | Tananarive, Madagascar.............. 47 33e | 18 50s 

Belfast, N. Ireland.................. 5:56 w:| 54 37'n-] Irkutsk, Sib., U. SSR... 004 ne. 104 20e | 52 30n 


MEINEM O safest orate cs cv etka as. 6.45'w | 53.20\0 [WadivestoRUsS2S- Ra ene 132 Oe | 43 10n8 
Aberdeen, Scotland.................. 2 SwitS? 49a | Peiping. Chifws.c.. spans le, cteeeeeee 116 25e | 3955 n 
Edinburgh, Scotland................. 3'10\w't'55-S6| Nanking. “China; Wao. .cc acme eae 118 53e | 32 3n 
GlASOW NSCOUANMs ts. .cces cee ncee ss 4.15°w-}55.50'n > Shanghal). Chittal?. noire cos eece ese 121 28e | 31 10n 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng............. 1 37 w| 54 58n | Chungking, China................... 106 34e | 29 46n 
MOGUSMENIBIANG « Sasiwsiec sess vcae ses 430'W, }..53 45 nv] “Canton China. <u. ee ene ee 113 15e | 23 7n 
Manchester, England................ 2 15w | 53 30n | Manila, Philippine Islands............ 120 57e | 14 35n 
Liverpool)/England,...,.<.......e0 3 Ow] 53 25n | Bangkok, Thailand.................. 100 30e | 13 45n 
Birmingham, England................ 1 55 w | 52 25n | Singapore, Br. Malaya............... 103 55e 1140 
MORON WENBIANGK so... wen ceuaee Q Sw] 51 32n | Rangoon, Burma.................... 96 Oe | 16 50n 
SIStOMMENOTANG SS. sues evevecdee 2°35'w: | 0128\n) |" Calcutta, Indiassor se ates eee 88 24e | 22 34n 
Plymouth England... 03d. ca cee oe 4° 5)w:4.90(25: nl Bombay; Indiauas: cutee: sacceene 72 48e |} 19 On 
Hammerfest, Norway................ 2338.6. ||:70"38'n) |’ Mecca; Arabia... «4 apa oneeee eine 39 45e | 21 29n® 
MDSIORENOMWAY salincns Gi ccc cies cece acc 19°42'62:)°59'-67, 0, Ankara, TOnKeVee. c-eeeae eee ee 32 55e | 39 55n 
Stockholm, Sweden................. 1853.6" |, 59°17 Bp tokyo: Japatiaeecreecten cee ee ete 139 45e | 35 40n 
HOMIMKE SrIM ANd. 22 os Sao wees 25. O'e | 60 10:n |) Nagoya, Japan:=), >...2s..)n ee 136 56e | 35 7n¥ 
Copenhagen, Denmark .............. 12434. e//(:55740\n}a| \OsakanJapaninsce cena cee eee 135 30e | 34 32nk 
HHCDOMPOMUGAl Mitwiehea cs. secures s Si 9wi)38"-44'n: | Nagasakidapane seen ieee nem 129 57e | 32 48n¥ 
NICni GROAN Ab: cy. ove te cise cree cic iers 3 42 w | 40 26n | Darwin, N. Ter., Australia............ 130 51e | 12 28s%% 
Balealona, SPaNvenn. oe ccce se ub sc veh 2 Q9e | 41 23n | Brisbane, Queens, Australia.......... 153 8e | 27 29s 
MatseilethraneG ss... cies. cece cen 5 20e | 43 20n | Sydney, N.S. W., Australia.......... 151 Oe | 34 Os ) 
BOLGEAUXS PIANC vices. acca on. 0 31 w | 44 50n | Melbourne, Victoria, Australia.....,.. 144 58e | 37 47s@ 
PYONMATANCE satay cc caratato ccc l te. 4 50e | 45 45n | Adelaide, So. Australia............... 138 36 e | 34 55s ! 
BaSMEranCes nas.ct.0) abe ste 2 20e | 48 48n | Perth, Western Australia............. 115 52e | 31 57s@ 
Bruxelles, Belgium.................. 4 22e | 50 52n | Hobart, Tasmania.................-. 147 19e | 42 52s¥ 
| ree | ee 
Amsterdam, Netherlands............. 4 53e | 52 22n |} Auckland, New Zealand.............. 174 45e | 36 52s 
Bremen, Germany................... 8 49e | 53 5n | Wellington, New Zealand............. 174 47e | 41 17s¥ 
Hamburg, Germany.................. 10 2e | 53 33n | Batavia, Java, Nether. Indies.......... 106 48 e 616s 
Bortin’Germany suas ec. plee eae 13 25e | 52 30n | Makassar, Celebes, Nether. Indies.....| 119 30e | 5 9s } 
Frankfurt, Germany ................. 8 41e | 50 7n | Port Moresby, Papua Ter............. 147 8e 9 25s 
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MUSEUMS 


e OF THE WORLD 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The museum, as it is now known, origi- 
ated in the Renaissance when the revival 
f interest in the arts and classical an- 
quity led princes, nobles and humanists 
) amass specimens of historical value and 
) house their collections in special build- 
igs or galleries. 

However, as dilettantism, rather than 
urely scientific interest motivated the col- 
.etors, little method was shown in classi- 
ying and cataloguing the data, which 
rere thrown together haphazardly. In the 
itter part of the 19th century, many mu- 
sum curators started the task of systema- 
izing collections. In recent years, efforts 
Iso were made to attract the public by 
iodernizing the interiors of museums, 
hus attempting to remove the popular 
lisconception that Museums were merely 
spositories for objects of the dead past. 
In the 20th century, the United States 
ttracted a great deal of valuable objects 
f art and antiquity as well as world- 
amous paintings. 


World Art Museums 


Among the more important world art 
qauseums are: 

The British Museum, in London, has two 
rincipal divisions—the Library and De- 
artment of Antiquities. Its library is one 
f the largest in the world, and contains 
uch outstanding treasures as the Codex 
Jexandrius of the Greek Bible, the best 
Ollection of Greek papyrus from Egypt and 
ast collections of original historical manu- 
cripts of incalculable historical value. In 
he Department of Antiquities are some 
£ the famous historical art works of the 
yorid, including the Elgin Marbles and the 
Zosetta Stone, to mention only a few. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
vyhose primary object is to furnish exam- 
les to illustrate the history of art, with 
mphasis on architecture and sculpture, 
‘eramics, engraving, pook production, 
aintings, textiles, etc. It contains about 
50,000 volumes and 250,000 photographs. 

National Gallery, London, contains a 
reat number of old Masters, including 
jaintings by De Vinci, _ Michelangelo, 
Tintoretto, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Van 
dyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, Con- 
table and Turner. 

Wallace Collection, London, bequeathed 
fo the government in 1897 by the widow of 
Sir Richard Wallace, contains many objets 
Wart and curios of French origin and first- 


] 
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rank canvases and etchings of Italian, 
Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and English 
schools. 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, includes 
many examples of drawings, paintings, 
sculptures, water colors and etchings dat- 
ing from the 13th to the 20th centuries. 


In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture as well as 
for its art collection which is the largest 
in the world. Other French museums of 
importance are Cluny, Luxembourg, Rodin, 
Guimet and Carnavalet, all located in Paris. 


Among the magnificent Italian museums, 
the Museo Nazionale at Naples contains 
the best arranged and best classified col- 
lection in Italy. The Uffizi Gallery in Flor- 
ence, founded by the Medicis, has one of 
the world’s largest and best collections of 
Italian art. Other galleries in Florence are 
the Pitti Palace, the Picture Gallery, the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the National 
Museum. Rome has numerous museums 
and six well-known museums are located 
in the Vatican. 

In Germany, the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, the Old and New Museums and the 
Schloss Museums, in Berlin, are perhaps 
the best known. 


The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Jordaens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and 
Jan Steen. 

The State Museum in Amsterdam con-~ 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Vermeer 
and others. 

Among the notable museums in other 
countries of Europe are the world-famous 
art gallery Museo del Prado in Madrid; 
the State Tretyakov Gallery and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Moscow; the Tokyo 
Imperial Household Museum, famed for 
its many Oriental paintings and examples 
of Oriental workmanship in lacquer, jade, 
ivory and metal. The Nara Imperial Mu- 
seum, also in Tokyo, contained a repre- 
sentative collection of Japanese sculpture, 
paintings and archaeological and historical 
exhibits. The Imperial Treasure House in 
Nara Park is a wooden structure dating 
from about 752 A. D., containing treasures 
of religious and historical significance. 
Before World War II, only persons ac-= 
credited by the emperor were permitted to 
view its treasures. 
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Science Museums 


Scores of notable museums of science 
are found in the British Empire. 


The Ashmolean Museum, the oldest in 
Great Britain, was built in 1679 by the 
University of Oxford and houses a col- 
lection of natural history objects and 
archaeological rarities. In 1860 its zoo- 
logical and botanical collections were 


moved to the New University Museum. A. 


collection of ancient mathematical in- 


_ struments was added later. 


Science Museum of London has exhibits 
of scientific instruments, apparatus, ma- 
chines and appliances which review the 
progress of science and the history of in- 
vention. 

Kew Gardens in London house a her- 
barium and an extensive botanical collec- 
tion. 

Other famous London museums of 
science are the Hunterian-Museum of the 


Royal College of Surgeons devoted to anat- - 


omy—human and comparative—and to 
pathology; and the Horniman Museum 
which deals with zoology and anthropol- 
ogy (including archaeology and ethnology). 


The Liverpool Museum contains valu- 
able collections of natural history and 
antiques and is divided into departments 
of zoology, botany, geology, archaeology 
and ethnology. 


The Manchester Museum serves as both 
a municipal museum and a university mu- 
seum. 

The Bristol Museum contains depart- 
ments of geology, zoology, botany, archae- 
ology and Bristol antiquities. 


The Natural History Museum in Hull is 
but one of the many museums in that 
city. Others are Wilberforce House, The 
Museum of Fisheries and Shipping, the 
Mortimer collection of prehistoric antiqui- 
ties, the Museum of Commerce and Trans- 
port and the Folklore Museum. 


In Scotland are the famed Royal Scot- 
tish Museum, which has collections in art, 
ethnography, natural history, technology 
and geology; the National Museum of An- 
tiquities of Scotland noted for its coin 
and manuscript collections. Both are in 
Edinburgh. In Glasgow are the University 
of Glasgow Museum and the Zoological 
Museum. 

The Science Museum at Dublin and the 
one at Belfast have important science col- 
lections. 

Calcutta has three noted museums: the 
Indian Museum, outstanding for its marine 
fauna and vertebrate fossils; the Geologi- 
cal Museum of the Government Survey of 
India and the herbarium of the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens. In Bombay are the Vic- 
tory and Albert Museum and the museum 
of the Bombay Natural History Society 
which is mainly zoological. 
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In Australia are the Queensland 
seum, Brisbane; the Geological Survey 
seum, also at Brisbane; the South Au 
tralian Museum, Adelaide; and the Na 
tional Museum of Victoria and the Na 
tional Herbarium of Victoria, both at } 
bourne. 


New Zealand contains the Canterbu1 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauneé 
flora and geological items, and a Maor 
and Polynesian ethnological collection. Th 
Otago University Museum of natural his 
tory and ethnology, the War Memorial Mu 
seum at Auckland and the Colonial Mu 
seum at Wellington are others of note. 


The South African Museums, Capetowr 
hold general and local history collection 
and others illustrating anthropolog 
ethnology and colonial art. The Durba 
Museum contains much anthropologicé 
material; the Rhodesian Museum, Bula 
wayo, deals with the zoology, geology an 
botany of Rhodesia; and at Cairo are th 
Egyptological collections and at Gizeh th 
Geological Survey Museum. 


In Europe, the most important museum 
are the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle 
Paris, the famous Musée de Océanograph 
in Monaco, the Natural History Museum 
Lisbon, the Rijks Museum of geolog 
mineralogy and zoology at Leyden (Ho 
land), the Royal Museum of Natural His 
tory at Stockholm, the National Museum € 
Copenhagen, the Museo Civico at Naple 
the natural science museums in Bern 
Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel, th 
Geological Survey Museum at Athens, th 
Imperial Natural History Museum , 
Vienna, the Musee Sociale in Budapest, th 
National Museum of Prague, the Imperic 
Academy of Sciences at Leningrad, th 
Rumiantsov Museum in Moscow and th 
Mining Museum in Leningrad. 


Famous science museums in German 
were: the Museum Ftir Naturkunde, th 
Ethnological Museum, the Anthropologice 
Museum, the Mineralogical Museum a 
the Agricultural Museum, all in Berlin; th 
Natural History and Ethnological Museu 
in Hamburg; and the Deutsches Museut 
in Munich. 


Other museums of note are the Consta 
tinople Museum, the American Universit 
Museum at Beirut, the museum attaches 
to the Imperial University at Tokyo, th) 
Zi-Ka-Wei Museum near Shanghai, tk) 
National Museum at Santiago (Chile), th) 
Bahia State Museum in Brazil, the A 
gentine National Museum of Natural Hix 
tory. 


| 

| 

The oldest scientific instrument is bu 
lieved to be the Astrolabe. Invented by t | 
Greeks 2,000 years ago, the astrolabe wil 


used for telling time and latitude—Ency | 
Brit. 
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3 LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The collection of printed matter for 
ference and reading purposes is as old 
civilization itself. Data unearthed by 
chaeologists disclose that libraries were 
tant in ancient Babylonia and Assyria. 
1 excavation at Nineveh some 95 years 
oO unearthed clay tablets with cuneiform 
aracters, indicating that Nineveh had a 
rary of some 10,000 works and documents 
tablet form. 


Libraries existed in the days of the 
1araohs, After papyri replaced the bulky 
ay or stone slabs, libraries grew in size 
id importance in Egypt; early Egyptian 
cords say there was an important library 
Memphis. 

It was customary for scholars in ancient 
reece to have libraries. In the great li- 
aries of Alexandria (estimates as to the 
imber of volumes ran from 42,000 to 
0,000), the works were classified and 
talogued. The Alexandria libraries were 
stroyed in 640 A. D. 

The libraries of Rome were frequently 
igmented by volumes brought home from 
reign wars as loot by the Roman legions. 
ivate libraries were famed and Cicero 
1d Atticus were zealous in building up 
eir own private collections. A public 
brary dedicated to the public was located 
1 Mount Aventine and in the 4th century 
ere were said to have been 28 public li- 
‘aries in Rome. 

The mediaeval period saw the growth of 
yeral libraries among private collectors 
| Gaul. The Irish monasteries were the 
ppositories of Numerous volumes. Charle- 
agne and Pope Sylvester II were great 
ivate collectors. The spread of Catholi- 
sm throughout Europe also saw the 
-owth of libraries. As the monastic orders 
ere virtually the sole producers and re- 
‘oducers of books, the monasteries became 
med repositories of the early illuminated 
orks. Virtually all monasteries had li- 
raries, the most famous of which were 
inded by the Benedictine, Augustinian 
ad Dominican orders. In Italy the most 
mous monastic library was lodged at 
fonte Cassino which was destroyed by the 
aracens in the 9th century. 


The Arabs too had many excellent li- 
raries. Greek texts were translated into 
rabic and colleges and libraries arose 
verywhere throughout the Islamic world, 
otably at Baghdad, Cordova, Cairo and 
Tripoli. 

In the Renaissance the collection of 
ooks was avidly pursued by the wealthy 
rinces and nobles. Charles V of France 
ollected, for those days, a formidable li- 
rary of 910 volumes. Cosimo de Medici 
id the foundation of a great library in 
lorence. Other Italian noblemen also 


" 


amassed scores of volumes. But it took the 
invention of the printing press by Guten- 
berg and the development of this labor- 


’ saving device really to give impetus to the 


growth and spread of libraries. 


Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum ranks among the first. 
It has about 3,750,000 printed volumes and 
about 56,000 manuscripts. The shelves re- 
quired to house this massive amount of 
material measure 55 miles. 


Perhaps the finest library in the world 
is the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, In 
the year 1943 an inventory disclosed that 
it had some 4,500,000 volumes, 122,000 
manuscripts and 500,000 maps and plans 
contained in 28,000 volumes. 


The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1661, had about 2,130,000 volumes and 56,- 
810 manuscripts. The State Library at 
Munich, founded by Duke Albrecht V of 
Bavaria, had 1,670,000 books and some 50,- 
000 manuscripts. 


The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
1,250,000 volumes and 27,000 manuscripts 
as well as a collection of 100,000 priceless 
papyri. 

While not as large as some of the state 
libraries in other countries the Biblioteca 
Vaticana has many priceless old manu- 
scripts bequeathed to the Vatican over the 
centuries. The printed books number about 
600,000 volumes, the incunabula about 
6,000 and the manuscripts about 50,000. 


Two of the more important Italian li- 
praries are the Biblioteca Nazionale at 
Naples which has about 1,000,000 volumes 
and 11,868 manuscripts; and the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale Centrale at Florence which 
houses 2,000,000 volumes, manuscripts and 
pamphlets. 


Other famed libraries in Europe are the 
Bibliothéque Royale at Amsterdam, 1,000- 
000 volumes; the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, 1,210,520 volumes, Biblioteca Na- 
cional at Lisbon, 500,000 volumes and 150,- 
000 manuscripts; and the University Li- 
brary at Oslo, 850,000 volumes. 


One of the largest libraries in the world 
is the Gosudarstvennaya Publichnaya Bib- 
lioteka at Leningrad (formerly the Im- 
perial Public Library, at St. Petersburg) ; 
the state library of the U. S. S. R., it is 
said to contain 5,000,000 volumes, 240,000 
manuscripts and autographs and has many 
collections of priceless historical docu- 
ments. 


The second largest library in the Soviet 
Union, the Lenin Memorial Library in Mos- 
cow has more than 3,900,000 printed vol- 
umes and many invaluable early printed 
pooks and manuscripts. 
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In the Far East, the most extensive li- 
braries are found in Japan. The Imperial 
cabinet at Tokyo has some 507,600 volumes, 
consisting mostly of government docu- 
ments. 


The United States 


The earliest libraries in the Colonial era 
were privately owned although in 1731 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia. Endow- 
ments helped to set up many of the large 
libraries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. 


The largest library in the United States 
is the Library of Congress, established in 
1880 by an act of Congress. In 1943, it con- 
tained 5,395,000 books and pamphlets, and 
ranked as the largest library in the world. 
While it extends its services for members 
of Congress and other government depart- 
ments, it also offers excellent facilities for 
the serious scholar. It also performs the 
function of a national library by extend- 
ing bibliographic and other services to all 


_ other libraries in the country. 


The New York Public Library, with its 
3,730,000 volumes, is the largest public li- 
brary in the world. There are two impor- 
tant reference libraries in Chicago, the 
Newberry with about 450,000 volumes and 
the John Crerar with more than 820,000 
volumes. 


UNIVERSITIES 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Source; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Universities, in the modern sense of the 
term, sprang up in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies in response to the resurgence of 
learning that just preceded the Renais- 
Sance in Europe. Procedure at the early 
universities was informal, with students 
merely gathering at some place in a city 
to listen to a pre-eminent teacher lecture. 
There were no campuses, buildings or en- 
dowments. Actually, the term “university,” 
meant at one time a guild or a corpora- 
tion; there were, in the medieval period, 
“universities” of bootmakers, weavers, etc. 
Thus the university of learning was merely 
patterned along the same line as the guilds. 
The students filled the role of apprentices 
and the teachers were the masters. 


At first, the universities were only locally 
renowned. Then as the teachers became 
known beyond national frontiers and the 
term university came to have a more defi- 
nite and technical significance, the popes 
and kings granted the institutions charters 
giving them legal status and attending 
students were exempted from military 
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Other large public libraries are the B 
ton Public Library, 1,683,000 volun 
Cleveland Public Library, 1,920,000 vol 
Chicago Public Library, 1,565,000 volume 
Los Angeles Public Library, 1,491,000; Ci 
cinnati Public Library, 1,130,000 and thi 
Brooklyn Public Library, 1,108,000. “a 


The growth of libraries attached to col 
leges and universities in the United State 
has been phenomenal and some of the um 
versity libraries are among the largest if 
the country. Among them are (total vol 
umes in parentheses): Harvard Universit 
(4,702,000), Yale University (3,432,000 ) 
Columbia University (about 2,000,000) 
California University, including its eigh 
schools (3,964,000), University of Chicag 
(1,500,000), Cornell University (1,187,000 
University of Illinois (1,964,000) , Universi 
of Michigan (1,240,000), University of Min 
nesota (1,327,000), University of Pennsyl 
vania (1,013,000), Princeton University (1 
000,000), Northwestern University (848 
000), Brown’ University (723,000), Duk 
University (722,000), Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity (718,000), New York Universi 
(687,000), Ohio State University (644,000 
Stanford University (920,000). 


In Canada, the most important publi 
library is that of Toronto, which has mor 
than 400,000 volumes. Extensive librarie 
attached to the universities are Queeni 
University (211,000), McGill Universit 
- (433,000), and Laval (760,000). : 


service and made independent of the juris 
diction of the townspeople. 


The first European university was that o} 
Salerno which had its origins in the 9t¥ 
century when it was known as a school o 
medicine. In the 11th century, it becam 
one of the most famous medical school 
of Europe. 


University of Bologna. Organized in 115%! 
by students as a means of protectiors 
against the merchants and citizens o i 
Bologna who raised their prices of food Ic 
stuffs and lodgings, the University of 
Bologna was famous for its legal scholars}! 
The students were organized into twd@ 
guilds and exercised a great deal of author f 
ity in managing not only the administra’ y 
tion of the university but the professor? 
themselves and controlled all academic 
matters, save the granting of degrees. 


Other Italian universities famed in thd 
mediaeval era included those at Modena® 
Vicenza, Padua, Naples, Pavia, Arezzo 
Perugia, Florence, Siena and Ferrara. 
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The University of Paris. This institution 
id its origin in a cathedral school on the 
> de la Cité, but later moved to the left 
ink of the Seine, although still under the 
ithority of the chancellor of Notre Dame. 
was established sometime between 1150 
1d 1170, developed into the most famous 
ntinental center of learning in its day 
1d became the model for Oxford and 
umbridge universities. The three principal 
hools at Paris were theology, medicine 
id law. By the 14th century, the Univer- 
ty of Paris had some 40 colleges of which 
ie Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 


The universities of Paris and Bologna 
2d a marked influence in the subsequent 
eation of other university centers. About 
100 there was a migration of students 
om Paris to Oxford and a decade or two 
ter, from Oxford to Cambridge. 


Other famous universities of the Middle 
ses include the University of Toulouse 
19238, Orleans (1305), Valladolid (1346), 
wamanca (1243), Seville (1254), Coimbra 
537), Prague (1347), Krakow (1364), 
ienna (1364), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
1888), Erfurt (1379), Budapest (1475), 
ouvain (1426), Leipzig (1409), Rostock 
1419), Freiburg (1455) and Tubingen 
1477). 


: The Renaissance 


The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
fe universities of Europe. Almost con- 
urrent with the decline of feudalism was 
he rise of the universities. In France three 
ew universities of importance arose in the 
5th century—the University of Aix (in 
rovence); the University of Poitiers 
1431), in which learning took on a more 
‘allicized and less Anglicized tone in con- 
amity with the new spirit of rising 
ationalism; and the University of Caen 
1437), founded under English auspices, 
ut later becoming French after the ex- 
ulsion of the English. 

Other French institutions of note that 
rose in this era were at Bordeaux (1441), 
falence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
1465); and new universities on the con- 
iment were founded at Basel (1460), Ingol- 
tadt (1459), Trier (1450), Mainz (1476), 
—Ippsala (1477), Copenhagen (1479), Wit- 
enberg (1502) and Frankfurt on the Oder 
1506). 

St. Andrew, founded in 1411, was the first 
niversity in Scotland. Others were the 
Iniversity of Glasgow (1453), the Uni- 
ersity of Aberdeen (1494) and the Col- 
ege of Edinburgh (1582). 

“In Spain, new universities were Valencia 
1501); Seville (1505); Santiago (1526); 
tranada (1531) and Oviedo (1574). 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 


“Until the period of the Reformation, 
nost of the institutions of higher learning 


, 
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in Europe were under the tutelage of the 
Catholic Church. During this period many 
established universities declared their in- 
dependence of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Cromwell’s rule brought about new scho- 
lastic methods at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the establishment of new col- 
leges thoroughly imbued with Protestant- 
ism. 

But the first Protestant university was 
that of Marburg, founded in 1527. Its land 
and buildings were made up of property 
confiscated from the religious orders in 
the Hessian capital. Other Protestant uni- 
versities were: K6nigsberg (1544); Jena 
(1575); Helmstedt (1575); Altdorf (1575); 
Giessen (1607); Strasbourg (1621) and 
Halle (1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Century Universities 


Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Gd6ttingen (1736) whose 
school of history became _ celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were Erlangen 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Bonn. (1818); Hel- 
singfors (1826); University of Lemberg 
(Lwow), founded in 1816; the National 
University at Athens (1837); Tokyo (1868); 


Kyoto (1897); Bucharest (1864); Sofia 
(1888); Constantinople (or Stamboul) 
(1900). 


Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries are the University of London 
(1825); Manchester (1851); Liverpool 
(1881); Leeds (1904); the Mason University 
College at Birmingham (1900) and the 
University College at Sheffield (1905). The 
University of Wales is composed of col- 
leges at Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and 
Swansee. 

There are many important and large 
universities in the British dominions. In 
Canada, the most famous McGill in Mon- 
treal was founded in 1821. Others are Laval 
University, Quebec (1852); Montreal Uni- 
versity (1876); the University of Toronto 
(1827) and Queens University at Kingston, 
Ont. (1841). 

The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather than 
on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and were 
purely examining institutions. Calcutta 
and Madras universities were founded in 
1857 as examining schools with no teach- 
ing functions. New universities were later 
established and by the Act of 1904, teach- 
ing functions were permitted in most 
Indian higher educational institutions, 


In Australia, the state plays an im- 
portant role in the development of uni- 
versities. The University of Melbourne 
(1853) is the largest in point of numbers. 
Among the others are: Adelaide (1874); the 
University of West Australia (1913); the 
University of Queensland (1909) and the 
University of Tasmania (1890). 
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There are also numerous and well-en- 
dowed universities in New Zealand, South 
Africa, and other parts of the empire. 


The university system in the Soviet 
Union was being spurred by the state 
planners. As of 1755, Russia had only three 
universities—Moscow, founded in 1755, 
Vilna (1578) and Dorpat (1632). Other in- 
stitutions developed later were the Uni- 
versity of Kharkov (1804); Kazan (1804); 
St. Petersburg (1819); St. Wladimir in 
Kiev (1832); Odessa (1865); Warsaw (now 
Polish) (1886) and Tomsk (in Siberia) 
(1888) . 


The building of universities after the 
Revolution of 1917 was spurred by the So- 
viet government. In 1933, official govern- 
ment sources said that there were 721 in- 
stitutions of higher learning; these in- 
cluded universities, institutes and acade- 
mies. Because of the need for developing 
the vast, unexploited industrial potential 
of the country, technical studies were 
stressed in the Soviet universities. 


In China, the growth of universities was 
hampered by the chaotic state of the gov- 
ernment in the 1900’s, the recurring civil 
wars and the conflict with Japan. Prior to 
1930, there were about 20 universities in 
the country as well as a number of other 
higher institutions of learning. 


The United States 


The university in the United States 
marches hand in hand with the progress 
of the nation. Although life for the early 
settlers in a primitive, unexplored and 
unexploited land was full of difficulties, 
they brought with them a heritage of 
European culture that they planted in New 
England soil. The first university in the 
country was started as Harvard College in 
1636, with an endowment totaling £800. 
Three hundred and ten years later, Har- 
vard was to become probably the most 
famous of the American universities with 
an endowment of more than $156,000,000, 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


Source; Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Far from being a new idea, the custom 
of keeping savage beasts in captivity is 
almost as ancient as recorded history. In 
the early part of 1200 B. C., the Chinese 
king Wen had a special zoo where he 
housed animals captured from all parts of 
ancient China. In the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, menageries were kept as adjuncts 
to the temples and the Empress Hatasu 
even sent out expeditions to “bring back 
alive” dogs, monkeys, leopards and 
giraffes for her own private zoo. Some of 
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a faculty of 1,740 members and a s 
enrollment of more than 3,700. 


The College of William and Mary (1 
was the second institution of higher lea 
ing established in the colonies, Others e 
tablished during the colonial period (cw 
rent mames only) are: Yale Universit 
(1701); Princeton (1746); Washington ar 
Lee (1749); University of Pennsylvaniy 
(1751); Columbia (1754); Brown (1774 
Rutgers College (1766) and Dartmout® 
College (1770). 


After the Revolution of 1776, the stati 
tax-supported university was establishec 
The University of Virginia (1825) was thi 
most notable example of this type of in} 
stitution. By 1894, all of the 48 states 
the union, with the exception of Massach 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsy. 
vania and New York, had state tax-sup 
ported institutions. 


Meanwhile colleges for women grew 
in the second quarter of the 19th cent 
Among these are: Mt. Holyoke Semina 


(1837); Elmira (1853); Vassar (1865 
Wells (1868); Wellesley (1871); Smit 
(1871); Hunter (1871) and Bryn Mau 
(1881). 


In the latter part of the 19th cent 
universities established by virtue of pri 
vate. endowments grew up. Among thes 
are: Cornell (1865), which is also a lane 
grant institution; Johns Hopkins (1874 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University (1885) an 
the University of Chicago (1890). 

Although an outgrowth of the Britis 
universities, the American universities de 
veloped into institutions with no counte 
part in Europe. The college course 
study is four years and is crowned by 
bachelor’s degree in whatever particuld 
field the student elects to specialize. Tr 
traditional bachelor’s degree is the bachelc 
of arts. The next highest degree is the mag 
ter’s degree and crowning honor of the 
all is the doctorate. American universiti 
frequently confer honorary degrees upc 
visiting dignitaries. 


the reigning monarchs of biblical daw 
kept animals. Monkeys and peacocks we 
King Solomon’s pets; lions were kept if 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. i 

In ancient Greece, many of the prom} 
nent citizens collected birds and man# 
mals; the Romans went in for mass cay 
ture of scores of lions, leopards and tige 
for use in their gladiatorial battles. Od 
tavius Augustus was the Ringling of h# 
day; this monarch, whose hobby was na 
ural history, maintained in 29 B. C., : 
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/ menagerie of tigers, lions and African 
imals. 

Zoos fell into disrepute after the decline 
the savage Roman games; it was not 
til the mediaeval days that zoological 
rdens were restored, sometimes as pri- 
te menageries maintained by wealthy 
bles, sometimes as civic institutions. 
1e royal menagerie was established by 
mry I (1100-85) of England at Wood- 
ek, laying the foundation for the famous 
gent’s Park Zoological Garden in Lon- 
mn. 

Other rulers also had their zoos. Pope 
o X had his own private menagerie in 
e Vatican and Louis XIV spent substan- 
41 sums for the upkeep of his menagerie 
Versailles. 


One of the earliest zoos, the Jardin des 
antes in Paris, was established in 1793. 
_ the following century zoological gar- 
ms were established in many of the 
ajor cities of the world. 


At Gizen, Cairo, the zoological garden is 
dged in a beautiful park, maintained by 
ie government. Its large collection of 
timals is chiefly African in origin. Else- 
here in Africa, at Khartoum, in the Su- 
wn, at Pretoria and at Johannesburg, fine 
ecimens are found in municipal and 
ate-supported zoological gardens. 


North America has more than 30 zoos 
attered in the United States, Canada 
1d Mexico. The Quebec Zoological Society’s 
lection is made up of Canadian species; 
pronto has in addition many exotic 
yecies. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
tates was established in Philadelphia in 
374, Since that time nearly every large 
ty in the country has acquired a ZOO. 
mong the large zoos in the country are 
1e celebrated Bronx Zoo and the Central 
ark in New York—and those in St. Louis, 
etroit, Kansas City, Chicago—one in 
incoln Park, another magnificent display 
t Brookfield—and San Diego. The United 
tates National Zoological Park in Wash- 
igton, in a beautiful setting of hills, 
foods and stream, was established in 1890 
y an act of Congress. Some of the U. S&S. 
90s exhibit their collections in open-air, 
arless pits; the Brookfield zoo in Chicago 
Slows this pattern. 


Extensive collections in South America 
re found in Buenos Aires, at Concepcion 
nd Santiago in Chile and a zoological-bo- 
anical garden at Belém, Parad, Brazil, 
loteworthy for its specimens of Amazonian 
irds and animals. 


In Asia important collections were estab- 
ished by the governments and by native 
rinces. Largest in India is the zoo at 
‘lipore, Calcutta; other excellent zoos are 
ocated at Bombay, Karachi and on private 
states. Singapore, Batavia, and Surabaya 


have their own important collections. 
Others are found at Fort de Kock on 
Sumatra’s west coast; and at Johore Bahru 
on the property of the crown prince. Japan 
abounds in large and small zoos and pri- 
vately owned aviaries, located in Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe. 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
have large zoological gardens; smaller 200s 
in Australia are found at Brisbane and 
Wellington. The Auckland, New Zealand, 
collection has a representative group of 
native fauna. 

In Europe, zoological gardens have long 
been popular public institutions. One of 
the oldest in France is the Paris Jardin 
des Plantes established in connection with 
the museum of natural history. It has had 
constant improvements and a vivarium for 
smaller creatures was added in recent years. 
The Jardin d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, was established in 1858 and a 
model zoo at Vincennes was added in 1937 
for the Paris Exposition. 


The terraced zoo at Zurich and one in 
Basel are the only two located in Switzer- 
land. 

Germany, on the other hand, has about 
20 zoological gardens, many of which 
were developed in the peacetime years be-~ 
tween World Wars I and II. Large zoos are 
located in Berlin and Frankfurt on the 
Main and at Munich, where the animals are 
grouped according to the continent of 
their origin. Others are at Dresden, Leip- 
zig and Cologne. At Stellingen, the Hagen- 
beck Garden became an outstanding show 
place and distributing center for animals. 
Smaller collections are found at Diussel- 
dorf, Elberfeld and Hanover. The Schon- 
brunn at Vienna, is one of the oldest zoos 
in Europe. The Budapest Zoological Gar- 
dens house a fine collection of Huropean 
birds. At Antwerp the Royal Zoological So- 
ciety founded a large menagerie in 1843. 
In England, the outstanding collection, 
though small, is in the garden of the Lon- 
don Zoological Society in Regent’s Park. 
Manchester and Clifton have smaller gar- 
dens and the one at Edinburgh is famous 
for its collection of penguins. The Dublin 
Zoo is noted for its lions, many of which 
were born there. The Amsterdam Zoo, with 
its East Indies collection and its aquarium, 
and the Rotterdam Gardens are the two 
best Known in the Netherlands. Built on a 
high elevation the Skansen Zoo in Stock- 
holm, exhibits north European specimens. 
The most important gardens in the 
U. Ss. S. R. are found in Moscow where 
north European as well as exotic species 
are collected. Some are confined to small 
enclosures and the herds are segregated in 
large paddocks. The Zoo at Rome has part 
of its collection confined in barless pits. 
At Lisbon there is a small zoological gar- 
den and in Madrid only part of the original 
royal menagerie exists. 


The Pyramids of Egypt. Ranked among 
the oldest monuments in the world, these 
triangular-shaped crypts, constructed of 
huge stone blocks, were burial places for 
the pharaohs. They were built in the 
epoch of the Ancient Empire (5000 to 3000 
B. C.) near Gizeh, Egypt. The three most 
famous pyramids are Khufu (also known 
as Cheops) which is more than 480 feet 
in height and 760 feet at the base, with 
a 50 degree slope; the other two are Khafra 
(Cephren) and Menkaura (Mycerinus). 
Khafra is 471 feet high and Menkaura, the 
smallest, has an altitude of 215 feet. In 
construction of the largest pyramid, King 
Khufu employed 7,000,000 men at forced 
labor for 30 years. 


The Great Sphinx of Egypt. Another 
wonder of ancient Egyptian architecture 
is the great Sphinx which has a length 
of 189 ft. The Sphinx, used as a temple, 
was built in the 4th dynasty. 


Other Egyptian buildings of note include 
the Temples of Karnak and Edfou and the 
Tomb of Beni-Hassan. 


The Parthenon of Greece. Built on the 
Acropolis in Athens, the Parthenon was the 
chief temple to the goddess Athena. It was 
believed to have been completed by 438 
B. C. The present temple remained intact 
until the 5th century A. D. Today the 
Parthenon consists of ruins, whose majes- 
tic proportions nevertheless are discern- 
ible. It is still regarded as a miracle of 
architectural perfection, and one of the 
truly great and beautiful buildings of the 
world. 


Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
B. C.); the Temple of Poseidon (about 460 
B. C.); the Temple of Apollo. at Corinth 
(540 B. C.); the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
(about 465-457 B, C.); Temple of Apollo at 
Bassae (about 450-420 B. C.); the famous 
Erechtheum atop the Acropolis (about 421— 
405 B. C.); the Temple of Athena Niké at 
Athens (about 426 B. C.); the Olympieum 
at Athens (174 B. C-131 A. D.); the Athe- 
nian Treasury at Delphi (about 515 
B. C.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis at 
Athens (437-432. B. C.); the great Altar 
of Zeus at Pergamum (197-159 B. C.); the 
Theatre of Dionysius at Athens (350-325 
B. C.); the “House of Cleopatra” at Delos 
(188 B. C.) and the Theatre at Epidaurus 
(825 B. C.). 


The Colosseum of Rome. Largest and 
most famous of the Roman amphitheaters 
was the Colosseum of Rome which was 
opened for use in 80 A, D. Elliptical in 
shape, it consisted of three stories and an 
upper gallery, all built of stone. Its seats 
rise in tiers, one above the other; the tiers 
in turn are buttressed by concrete vaults 


FAMOUS STRUCTURES 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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and stone piers. It could seat between 40%) 
000 and 50,000 spectators. The Colosseurg 
was principally used as an arena fe 
gladiatorial combat. ro i 
The Pantheon at Rome. Begun fb 
Agrippa in 27 B. C. as a temple, it was re 
built by Hadrian (120-124 A. D.). Literal 
the Pantheon was intended as a temple ¢ 
“all the gods.” It is remarkable for its per 
fect preservation today and it has serve 
continuously for almost 20 centuries as § 
place of worship. Its construction is brici 
and a hole cut in the dome provides thi} 
light. 
Other famous Roman buildings includ 
the Arch of Constantine (315 A. D.); th 
Arch of Titus (82 A. D.); the Temple o 
Vesta in the Forum; Hadrian’s Villa | 
Tivoli and the House of the Vestal Virgins 


St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063 
1067), one of the great examples of Byza oe 
tine architecture, was begun in the 9t 
century. Partly destroyed by fire in 976 
it was later rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice 
St. Mark’s square has five large arches 
over the central arch are the celebrate 
bronze horses. Covered entirely with ri 
multicolored marble, the cathedral’s ex 
terior and interior is rich with mosaic work 
porphyry and gold. Because of both th! 
magnificent pigmentation of its marble an: 
mosaics, the church is more famous for it) 
color than for its architecture. 


Other famous Byzantine examples o 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constant 
nople (532-537 A. D.); San Vitale in Ra 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Walls 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin church 
Moscow (begun in 1397); St. Lorenzo Ou 
side the Walls, Rome, begun in 588, 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa (10674 
1173), one of the most celebrated grouj 
of structures built in Romanesque style 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’ 
baptistery, Campo Santo, and the Leanin 
Tower. This trio of edifices form a grou 
by themselves in the northwest corner o 
town. The cathedral and baptistery ar 
built in black and white marble. Thi 
campanile (the Leaning Tower) is of whit 
marble, and its height is 179 ft. It lean 
more than 16 feet out of the perpendicu 
lar. There is little reason to believe that the 
architects intended to have the tower lea 


Other examples of Romanesque architec# 
ture include the Vezelay Abbey in Franch 
(1180); the Church of Notre Dame-du-Por® 
at Clermont-Ferrand in France; the Churcis 
of San Zeno (begun in 1138) at Verona 
the Durham Cathedral in England and th? 
Church of the Apostles at Cologne, Gerf 
many (1220). , 

The Alhambra 
Granada, Spain, 


(1248-1354). Located inf] 
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y esteemed as one of the great mas- 
pieces of Mohammedan architecture. 
signed as a palace and fortress for the 
orish monarchs of Granada, it is sur- 
inded by a heavily fortified wall more 
in a mile in perimeter. The location of 
> Alhambra in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
ms provides a magnificent setting for 
is jewel of Moorish Spain. The ornamen- 
ion of the palace, built in red brick, 
vides a great part of its glory. Minute 
d beautiful mosaic patterns are inter- 
ven in a richly-hued framework of 
mson, blue, ebony and gold. The most 
tstanding parts of the Alhambra are the 
urt of the Lions, the Gate of Justice, 
e Court of Alberca, the Tower of Ca- 
ries, the Hall of Ambassadors, the Hall of 
stice and the Court of Myrtles. 


The Taj Mahal (1632-1650), at Agra, In- 
1, built by Shah Jehan as a tomb for his 
fe, is considered by some as the most 
rfect example of the Mongol style and 
others as the most beautiful building 
the world. Four slim white minarets 
rround the square building which is 
pped by a white dome; the entire struc- 
re is made of marble. Arabesques and 
ssages from the Koran in inlays of 
ecious stones, such as agates, blood- 
mes, jasper, cover the magnificent ex- 
rior. Built of pure white marble, the 
.j Mahal stands on a vast white terrace. 


Other famed Mohammedan edifices are 
e Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem (691 
D.); the Citadel (1166), and the Tombs 
the Mamelukes, completed in the 15th 
ntury, in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
Delhi; the Blue Mosque at Tabriz and 
e Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samarkand. 


Notre Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
le of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
cture, is a twin-towered church with a 
eeple over the crossing and immense fiy- 
g buttresses supporting the masonry at 
e rear of the church. It is noted for the 
andeur of its gray-stone vaulted interior, 
ie sweep of its pointed arches and the 
sauty of its stained glass windows. 


Other famed Gothic structures are West- 
inster Abbey, London (begun in 1066) ; 
nartres Cathedral (12th century); Sainte 
hapelle (1246-48) Paris; Laon Cathedral, 
rance (1160-1205); Rheims Cathedral 
210-50); Rouen Cathedral (13th-16th 
mturies); Amiens Cathedral (1218-1269) ; 
eauvais Cathedral; Salisbury Cathedral 
1220-1260); York Minster or the Cathedral 
> St. Peter begun in the 7th century; 
ologne Cathedral (13th—19th centuries) 
as badly damaged in World War II; and 
iotto’s Tower, Florence, Italy (begun in 
334). 

The Duomo Church in Florence, was 
Junded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
nd consecrated in 1436. The Duomo is 
irtually all dome. As designed by Bru- 
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nelleschi, the oval-shaped dome dominates 
the entire structure. Octagonal in form, 
the dome has eight larger ribs running 
from the lantern at the top to the circu- 
lar balustrade at the base. Light filtering 
through the painted windows throws a 
mellow glow on the church’s noble in- 
terior. 


Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Palazzo 
Pitti and the Palazzo Bargello in Florence; 
St. Peter’s in Rome (begun in 1506 and 
consecrated in 1626); the Palace of the 
Doges (1550) in Venice; the Farnese Palace 
in Rome, completed by Michelangelo; 
Palazzo Grimani (completed 1550) in Ven- 
ice; the Escorial (1563-93) near Madrid; 
the Town Hall of Seville (1527-32); the 
Louvre, Paris; the Chateau at Blois, 
France; St. Paul’s. Cathedral, London 
(1675-1710); the Ecole Militaire, Paris 
(1752); the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, de- 
signed by Brunelleschi (1429); the Palaces 
of Versailles and of Fontainebleau and the 
Chateau Chambord in France. 


Few innovations in architecture were in- 
troduced in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Italian designers, perpetuating the style 
of preceding centuries, suffered in addition 
from the restraining influence of other 
countries. However, outstanding buildings 
during this era are the La Superga at 
Turin, the Hotel-Diewu in Lyon, the St. 
Genevieve Church in Paris, the St. Karl 
Borroméus Church in Vienna, the Bel- 
vedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Palace 
of Stockholm, the Opera House of Paris 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the 
British Museum, the University of London 
and the houses of parliament, all in Lon- 
don; the New Museum and the Court 
Theatre in Berlin; the parliament house in 
Vienna; the Pantheon, the Church of the 
Madeleine, the Bourse and the Palais de 
Justice in Paris; and the Dresden Theater. 


United States Buildings 


Rockefeller Center, New York City, com- 
pleted in 1940, consists of a remarkable 
group of notable examples of the new sky- 
scraper architecture in America. It is domi- 
nated by the 70-story R. C. A. building in 
the center. There are 14 separate buildings 
and the five edifices of the western section 
of the center are known as Radio City. The 
buildings are constructed of stone and the 
architecture is severe and simple; long 
fluted lines running from top to base 
dominate the architectural theme. 


Empire State Building, New York City. 
The loftiest building in the world, the 
Empire State has 102 stories, is 1,250 feet 
high. Its architecture is not exceptional. 


Other famous examples of modern pbuild- 
ings in the United States are the Chrysler 
Building, the Woolworth Building in New 
York; the Merchandise Building, the 333 


622, 
Building, Civic Opera House in Chicago; 
and the Pentagon in Washington, 


Oriental Architecture 


Notable examples of Indian architecture 
are the temples at Benares, and at Kali 
Katraha and the Pagoda in Tanjore. 


Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor 
Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of Cambodian architecture. 
The sanctuary was built during the 12th 
century. Its temple court, protected by a 
broad moat, has two square cloisters and 
a central tower connected by galleries 
which are decorated with celebrated reliefs 
depicting heroic epics, scenes from the 
contemporary royal court and the priest- 

~hood and army. 


Great Wall of China (228 B. C.?). While 


designed specifically as a defense arrange- 
ment against nomadic tribes, the Great 
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Wall has scores of large watch tows 
which could be called buildings. It we 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang 

and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly o 
earth and stone, it varies in height he 
tween 18 and 30 feet. 4 


oo 

Typical expressions of Chinese architec 
ture are the pagodas or temple towers 
Among some of the better known pagoda 
are the Great Pagoda of the Wild Gees 
at Sian (founded in 1652); the 11th cen 
tury Nan t’a at Fang Shan; the Pagoda o 
Sung Yeuh Ssu (523 A. D.) at Sung Shan 
Honan. ! 


Other well-known buildings are h 
Drum Tower in Peking (1273), the Thre 
Great Halls in the Purple Forbidden Ci 
Peking (1627). Buddha’s Perfumed Towe 
a 19th century edifice, at Peking, th 
Porcelain Pagoda in Peking and the Sum 
mer Palace at Peking. 


Cost, in 
thousands 
of dollars, 
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Notable Modern Bridges 


Name 
GOLDEN GATE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


TRANSBAY 


BRONX-WHITESTONE 


AMBASSADOR 
QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 
BAYONNE 
SYDNEY HARBOR 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 
FIRST NARROWS 
MID-HUDSON 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH 
RODENKIRCHEN 
ST. JOHNS 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOR 
DEER ISLE 

BEIT 

COOPER RIVER 
OHIO RIVER 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 
RAINBOW 

STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 
BATON ROUGE 
GREENVILLE 
DUISBURG 
HENRY HUDSON 


: 


Location 


San Francisco 
New York City 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Detroit, Mich. 
Near Quebec, Can. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth of Forth, Scot. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
New York City 
New York City 
Vancouver, Can. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
New York City 
Rodenkirchen, Ger. 
Portland, Ore. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 


Brazil 


Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Can. 
Deer Isle, Me. 


S. Rhodesia 


Charleston, S. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Duisburg, Ger. 

New York City 


Cantilever; S—Suspension; SA—Steel Arch; CT—Cont. Truss 


City 

w York 
w york 
Ww York 
Ww york 
w York 
w York 
‘veland 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 


York 
York 
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America's Tallest Buildings 
No. of Height 


Building 
Empire State 102 
Chrysler 17 
60 Wall Tower 66 
Bk. of Manhattan 90 
Ri C. AZ 70 
Woolworth 60 
Terminal 52 
Met. Life 50 
500 Fifth Ave. 60 
City Bank 54 
Chanin 50 
Lincoln 53 
Irving Trust 50 
Waldorf Astoria 47 
10 E. 40th 48 


Sherry Neth’lands 48 
General Electric 50 


stories in feet 


1,250 
1,046 


City 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Cincinnati 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
New York 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Columbus 
Chicago 


Building 
Singer 
Board of Trade 
New York Life 
U. S. Court House 
Gulf 
Municipal 
Carew Tower 
Carlyle 
Temple 
Continental Bank 
N. Y¥. Central 
Penobscot 
Pittsfield 
Civic Opera 
Medinah 
Citadel 
Palmolive 


Year 


completed 


1937 
1932 
1936 
1939 
1929 
1917 
1926 
1890 
1924 
1931 
1931 
1903 
1883 
1939 
1929 
1909 
1936 
1936 
1940 
1931 
1927 
1929 
1909 
1926 
1927 
1929 
1939 
1939 
1929 
1863 
1862 
1916 
1941 
1940 
1940 
1938 
1940 
1940 
1935 
1936 


No. of Height 
stories in feet 


47 


612 


1626 
1731 


1794 


1855 


1883 


3246 


1228 


1642 


1887 


1896 


1937 


1939 


1941 


1864 


1876 


1881 


1882 


1903 


buried cities of Pompeii and Herctlla- 
naeum, killing thousands. 

July 30, Iraty: 70,000 killed and 30 
towns destroyed in earthquake cen- 
tering near Naples. 

Nov. 30, Cuina: capital of Peking 
destroyed by earthquake, about 
100,000 casualties. 

Feb. 4, Ecuapor: 40,000 buried alive 
in earthquake that demolished Quito 
and Cuzco. 

Nov. 11, Japan: 30,000 killed by 
earthquake at Jeddo. 

May 20, NETHERLANDS East INDIES: 
eruption of Krakatao occurred, vio- 
lent explosions Aug. 26; two-thirds 
of island destroyed. Tidal waves of 
115 feet; estimated 36,000 dead. 


Floods and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 
or 2104 B. C. Asta Mrnor: The 
Deluge (Bible), flood continued for 
forty days, waters remained 150 days. 


A.D. HoLtitanp: 100,000 drowned by 
sea flood in Friesland section. 


CuInaA: rebels besieging Kaifeng 
destroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. _ 
Cuina: millions of lives reputedly 
lost in Honan province by the over- 
flowing of Hwang-ho River. 

JAPAN: tidal wave following an 
earthquake killed 27,000. 

Inp1a: Hooghly River flood, and 
storm in Bay of Bengal with huge 
tidal wave killed 300,000. 


Cuina: floods in north; ten million 


‘homeless, starved or drowned. 


Inp1a: Ganges Delta, 5,000 drowned 
in violent rainstorms in Barisal. 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and 


Great Disasters 


: Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 
79 A.D.IvraLy: eruption of Mt. Vesuvius 


1902 


1906 


1923 


1935 


1939 


1856 


1889 


1912 


1913 


1927 


1937 


1941 


WORLD 


Oct. 5, InpIA: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyclone killed 70,000. 


Oct. 31, InptIaA: cyclone and tidal 
wave swept 3,000 square miles with 
Bengal worst hit; 215,000 killed. 


Oct. 8, CHINA: typhoon at Haifong 
killed estimated 300,000. 

June 6, Inpia: cyclone and tidal 
wave killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
Jan. 13, Pactric ISLANDS: hurricane 


at Hao and Marakou killed between 
800 and 1,000. 


1906 


1930 


1934 


1935 


1942 


Information Pleas 


at 


May 8, West Inpres: Martiniqu 

land, Mt. Pelée erupted and wif 
out city of St. Pierre and enti 
population of 28,000. 


April 18, San Francisco: earthqual 
accompanied by fire that raged ov 
7,000 square blocks; 1,000 died; proy 
erty damage about 250 millions. ~ 


Sept. 1, Japan: earthquake destroye 
seven-tenths of Tokyo and most 
Yokohama. 99,331 dead 103,733 
jured and 43,000 missing. 


May 31, Inp1A: earthquake at Que’ 
killed about 60,000. 


Dec. 27, NORTHERN TURKEY: SeVE! 
quakes in eastern and northern Ani 
tolia destroyed city of Erzinca) 
about 100,000 casualties. 


UNITED STATES 


MIssISsIPPI: cyclone-whipped wav 
drowned 400 attending a ball at La 
Isle in mouth of Mississippi River. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 2,142 lost in John 
town flooa. 


Mississippi: Mississippi River 
tributaries overflowed causing 
million property damage and 2' 
deaths. 


Onto: floods by Ohio and India 
rivers took 730 lives and caused 1 
million property damage. 


May, Mississippi: floods in Miss 
sippi Valley inundated 20,000 squa 
miles and left 700,000 homeless. 


Mississippi: floods in the Alleghen 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys caus 
900 deaths. 


Missouri: half a million ac 
flooded in Nebraska-Missouri ar 
caused 13 million damages. 


Hurricanes 


CHINA: typhoon at Hong Kong kill# 
about 10,000. 


iy 
, 
Sept. 3, Sanro Dominco: hurricail 
killed about 2,000 and injured @ 
000. I 
ii 

7 

: 


Sept. 21, Japan: nurricane killed 
232 at Honshu. 


Oct. 25, Harri: hurricane and fio 
ravaged Jérémie and Jacmel d 
tricts; 2,000 killed. 


Oct. 16, Inpra: cyclone devastath 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. jj 
t 
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31 


17 
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24 
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On Septembe 
small hearthstone spark a confia, 
ree days and nights. It 

uses, 86 parish churches, 
ange, many hospitals, librar 
ited at £10,730,500, or appro. 
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UNITED STATES 


Sept. 15 to 18, Texas: hurricane at 
Galveston swept away houses, vil- 
lages and caused great loss of life. 


Feb. 18, SouTHERN STATES: tornadoes 
took about 700 lives. t 


Oct. 12, Texas: violent gales caused 
flood resulting in 250 dead. 


Aug. 27, SEa Istanpb: off North Caro- 
lina and Georgia; about 900 Killed. 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston struck by 
hurricane and tidal wave; 5,000 dead 
and 17 million damage. 

Mar. 18, Mipwest: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Tll., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo.; 
15,000 homeless, 35 towns destroyed. 


1926 


1928 


1936 


1945 


Fires 


WORLD 
A. D. Iraty: Rome burned for eight 
days, most of city destroyed. 
Sept. 2, ENGLAND: “Great Fire of 
London” destroyed 13,200 houses, 
St. Paul’s Church, 86 parish 
churches, etc. Damages about 10 
million pounds. 
SwEDEN: over 1,000 houses burned 
down at Karlskrona. 
Russia: fire started by Russians in 
Moscow to prevent Napoleon from 


occupying city destroyed 30,800 
houses. 
France: city of Paris fire started 


during fighting in “Paris Commune” 
caused about 170 million damage. 
Dec. 8, AustTRIA: about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 

Dec. 6, CanaDa: between 1,500 and 
1,800 killed in explosion and fire 
when Mont Blanc (ammunition 
ship) collided with the Imo; 25,000 
homeless, 20 million damage. 
Asta Minor: Smyrna almost des- 
troyed on eve Turkish occupation, 
great loss of life, 100,000 homeless, 
about 200 million damage. 

Cutna: Canton burned during the 
civil war; 20 million damage. 

April 14, Inp1a: ship fire that spread 
to ammunition depot killed 128 in 
Bombay. 


1835 


1851 


1900 


1934 


193% 


1942 


1944 


1946 


Sept. 18, Frorima: hurricane which 
hit Florida’s East Coast took 373 
lives, left 40,000 homeless and caused 
property damage of $165,000,000. 
Sept. 12, FuLorma: hurricane from 
Windward Island killed 4,000. 


April 2, Mississrppr and Groreta: Tu- 
pelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
southern states; 402 killed; 1,853 in- 
jured. 


Sept. 15, SOUTHERN U. S. aND BaHa- 
mas: terrific windstorm reaching 
143-mile gale destroyed three 
hangars, 25 patrol blimps, 366 air- 
craft at Richmond, Fla., damage 
about 50 million. 


UNITED STATES 
NEw YorK City: 530 £4buildings 
burned down by fire over 52 acres, 
causing 15 million damage. 


St. Louis: 2,500 buildings leveled by 
fire which destroyed three-fourths 
of city, 11 million damage. 


Oct. 8, CH1caco: the “Chicago Fire” 
which started in barn, swept 2,124 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
250 persons and made 98,500 home- 
less; 196 million damage. 


Nov. 9, Boston: burned 65 acres, 
destroyed 776 buildings; 75 million 
damage. 


June 30, HoBoKEN, N. J.: destroyed 
docks and piers, damaged ocean 
liners and killed about 200. 


Cuicaco: Union Stock Yards des- 
troyed, thousands homeless, 10 mil- 
lion damage. 


Mar. 18, New Lonpon, Texas: natural 
gas explosion destroyed schoolhouse; 
413 children and 14 teachers killed. 


Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 
night club fire burned 493 to death. 


July 17, Port Curcaco, Cauir.: 321 
killed in explosion of two am- 
munition ships. 


June 5, Cuicaco: La Salle Hotel fire 
killed at least 60. 


The Great Fire of England 


r 2, 1666, in a wooden house on Pudding Lane in the City of London, from 
gration began that swept over London and burned for 
destroyed all the buildings of 436 acres, 400 streets, 13,200 
St. Paul’s Church, 6 chapels, the Guild Hall, the Royal Ex- 
ies and four large prisons. The total property loss was esti- 
ximately fifty million dollars. Only six lives were lost. 


1912 


1914 


1916 


1928 


1931 


1939 


1942 


1930 


1935 


1938 


1939 


1942 


1943 


1943 


1943 


Shipwrecks 


WORLD 
May 11, Lapy oF THE LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec struck ice- 
berg; 215 perished. 


Sept. 29, ANNIE JANE: emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland, 348 pas- 
sengers and crewmen died. 


Mar. 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: Span- 
ish steamer struck rock of Sebastien 
Pt.; 500 drowned. 


May 29, Empress OF IRELAND: sank 
after collision with Danish collier in 
St. Lawrence River; 1,024 perished. 


Feb. 26, Provence: French auxiliary 
cruiser; only 870 survived out of 4,- 
000 passengers and crew. 


Nov. 12, Vestris: British steamer 
sunk in gale off Virginia coast; 110 
perished. 


June 14, FRENCH EXCURSION 
STEAMER: Overturned in gale off St. 
Nazaire; approximately 450 died. 


June 1, SuBMARINE Thetis: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished, 
four escaped. 


Oct. 2, QUEEN Mary: rammed and 
sunk a British cruiser; 338 aboard 
the cruiser died. 


1865 


1898 


1904 


1912 


1915 


1915 


1934 


1939 


1943 


1945 
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UNITED STATES 


April 27, StEaAmBoaTt Sultana: 
explosion on Mississippi near } 
phis; 1,450 killed. 


Feb. 15, U. S. BATTLESHIP Maine: 2) 
officers and men blown up in H 
vana Harbor. 


June 15, GENERAL SLOCUM: excursit 
steamer burned in New York Harbc 
1,021 women and children perishe 
Apr. 15, TITANIC: sunk after collidi 
with iceberg; 1,513 died. 


May 7, Lusiranra: torpedoed by 
boat in Atlantic Ocean; 1,198 diec 


July 24, EastTLaAND: Great Lakes 
cursion steamer overturned in 
cago River; 812 died. 


Sept. 8, Morro CastTLeE: about 
killed in fire off Asbury Park, N. ¢ 
May 23, SUBMARINE Squalus: s 
with 59 men off Hampton Beac 
N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescuec 


June 6, AMMUNITION SHIP: collid 
with oil tanker off Norfolk, Va.; 
died. 


April 9, U.S. SuHrp: loaded with aer 
bombs exploded at Bari, Italy; @ 
killed. 


Airplane Accidents 


Aug. 24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British dir- 
igible broke in two on trial trip near 
Hull; 62 died. 


May 25, Arctic AREA: dirigible Italia, 
piloted by Gen. Nobile of Italy, 
crashed near Fayen Island north of 
Spitsbergen, killing eight. 

Oct. 5, FrRaNcE: British dirigible, R- 
101, crashed over Beauvais in flames, 
47 died, including Lord Thomson. 


May 18, Soviet Union: stunt flier 
crashed into giant land plane, the 
Mazim Gorky; 49 killed. 


July 24, CoLtomsia: military plane 
crashed into grandstand at air re- 
view at Bogota, killing 53. 


Ecuapor: military plane crashed in 
Guayaquil street, killing 25, 
Aug. 25, ScoTLAND: Duke of Kent 


and all aboard killed in crash of 
flying boat. 


Jan. 15, DutcH Guiana: all 35 
aboard, including Eric Knight, nov- 
elist, killed in jungle crash of trans- 
port plane near Paramaribo. 


May 3, IceLAND: Lt. Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews and Bishop Adna W. Leon- 
ard among 14 killed in plane crash. 
July 4, GIBRALTAR: Premier Wlady- 
slaw Sikorski of Poland and 15 
others killed in plane crash. 


1925 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1940 


1941 


1943 


1943 


1944 


1946 


Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: ZR-1 
U. S. S. Shenandoah broke in thi 
parts killing 14. 


April 4, NEw JERSEY Coast: U. f 
dirigible Akron crashed into sea, 
died. 


Jan. 1, Goopwin, ArK.: 17 died 
crash of airliner. 


May 6, LakrHurRsT, N. J.: zeppe 
Hindenburg destroyed by fire 
tower mooring. 56 aboard died. 


Aug. 31, LOVETTSVILLE, VA.: comm 
cial liner crashed, all 25 aboard di 


Feb. 27, ATLANTA, Ga.: seven kil 
in crash of airliner; Capt. Ed 
Rickenbacker survived. { 


May 20, CHIcAaco: army bom@ 
crashed into gas storage tanks, 

fire to 18 million cu. ft. and kilf 
12 occupants of plane. | 


July 28, BowLinc GREEN, Ky.: ef 
liner crash killed 20 aboard. 


; 
| 
July 2%, ScorrisH Coast: U. S. J 


pital transport plane crashed; 
died. 


Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. traf 
atlantic airliner enroute to Ber 
crashed near Stephenville; all § 


aboard killed. 
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With the world disrupted for many years, 

information for the following guide was 

‘ obtained under pressing circumstances. 
Once-famous hotels have been destroyed, 
monetary systems have undergone changes, 

and some air and steamship lines are still in 

a state of reconversion. American Express has 

; strived, nevertheless, to present as accurate 
a guide as possible under such exigencies. 
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FOREWORD 
There are three types of travel arrangements: 


(a) Securing reservations, hotel accommodations, and transportation 
tickets alone, then making independent sight-seeing trips and other ar- 
rangements. (b) Having a travel organization obtain transportation tickets 
and hotel reservations, then touring privately in the country of destina- 
tion. (c) Taking an escorted tour, including all details such as tickets, 
meals, hotel accommodations, transportation, and sight-seeing. Regardless 
of arrangement, the prime requisites for foreign travel are a passport and 
visa. 


U.S. passport fee is $10. Fees for a visa, issued by the country into which 
travel is intended, vary from $1.00 to $5.00. Two photographs are required 
for a passport and two, generally, for a visa. When exceptions to this exist, 
notation has been made under “Entry Requirements” of the country con- 
cerned. Some visas are merely rubber stamps on the passport, others are 
separate documents. 


A tourist card is a permit for travel issued by Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala, 
and certain other countries. It is sometimes all that is required for entry 
and thus takes the place of a visa and sometimes of both visa and passport. 


Where passports and visa are not required, it is advisable to carry a 
photostatic copy of birth certificate as proof of American citizenship plus 
personal identification. 


Some countries, particularly in South America, require certificates of 
health, good conduct, and vaccination before granting a visa. 


In the travel guide, airlines serving each country are listed. Points reached 
directly from the United States are given in parentheses. 


Baggage allowance on planes is sixty-six pounds to Europe and the Orient, 
fifty-five pounds to Mexico, Central and South America with 1 percent of the 
one-way fare charged for each 2.2 lbs. additional. 


Ports of call for steamships are listed followed by the lines that make these 
points and, in parentheses, the flag under which ships of this line generally 
sail. 


On steamships a reasonable amount of hand luggage is allowed. Steamer 
trunks are usually charged for at a rate of $2.00 for the first and $3.00 
for each additional, with five trunks as the limit carried. Passengers may 
ship automobiles under 3500 1b. to Europe for approximately $350. For 
heavier cars the charge is around $400. A small amount of marine insurance 
is often required, usually amounting to less than $5. 


Travelers may take cameras, small amounts of cigarettes (approximately 
100), whisky (one bottle) into foreign countries duty free. Some countries 
require a camera permit, issued without charge on arrival. 


Upon returning to the United States, tourists may bring in $100 worth 
of merchandise duty free if not for resale or commercial use. Liquor, how- 
ever, is limited to one gallon and cigars to 300. 


Since hotel accommodations are often difficult to obtain abroad, travelers 
should obtain confirmed reservations through American Express Company 
offices and agencies. Tourists should further protect personal funds by 
carrying American Express Travelers Cheques. 


Under the various countries, typical celebrations as well as events of in- 


ternational interest have been listed. The unit of currency and coins used 
are described. : 


Acclimatization is an important factor in traveling and sudden weather 
changes necessitate limitation of activities at first, particularly in ex- 


tremely warm climates. Hats are absolutely necessary in Torrid zones to 
avoid sunstroke. 


Particular attention should be paid to daily extremes in heat and cold in 


order to plan suitable clothing. Climatic conditions and the best traveling 
time are given for each country. 


In all South and Central American countries, the Orient, and equatorial 
Africa, only cooked food should be eaten. 


All travelers in foreign countries may use American Express offices as 


meeting places, mail addresses, information centers, and for obtaining 
interpreters. 
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Airline Symbols: ABA—Swedish Airways AOA—American Overseas Air- 
ways BOAC—British Overseas Airways DDL—Danish Airways 

‘ KLM—Royal Dutch Airways PAA—Pan-American World Airways 
PANAGRA—Pan American-Grace Airways SABENA—Belgian Air 


Lines 


under this name on transatlantic flights only 
portes Aeros Centro Americanos 


Weather (Fahrenheit): 
t—Over 80° Cool—40° to 60° 
irm—70° to 80° Cold—20° to 40° 
ld—60° to 70° 


Extremely cold—Below 20° 


SCANDINAIR—ABA, DDL, Norwegian Air Lines combined 


TACA—Trans- 
TWA—tTrans World Airways. 


Average Annual Rainfall: 


Very light—Under 20” Moderate—40” to 60” 
Light—20” to 40” Heavy—60” to 80” 
Extremely heavy—Above 80” 


NORTH AMERICA 


Alaska 


With Arctic waters on the north and 
st, and north Pacific waters along the 
ist southeastward, there are great varia- 
ms in temperature and precipitation. 
mate in the Aleutians is oceanic, mod- 
te, with fairly uniform temperatures, 
iderable rain and almost continual 
‘ss. Summers are cooler than along the 
ist to the east and south, winters are 
Ider with less snow and the temperature 
yer drops to zero; rain in summer and 
Iw in winter are heavy. In the interior, 
n and snow are comparatively light, ex- 
% in the high ranges, but temperatures 
. low, often dropping to 50 or 60 below 
o. Summers are short, hot. While Nome 
eives only 16 inches of yearly rain, 
tchikan, along the coastal strip next to 
tish Columbia, has 162 inches of annual 
n. In July and August, Nome’s warmest 
nths, the average daily high is about 
Ketchikan, during the same months, 
rages about 60 as a daily high. The 
ly high at Juneau from June to August 
rages about 63 and during its coldest 
nth, January, the daily high averages 
Best traveling time: June, July, August. 


fonetary unit: U. S. currency. 

rincipal cities: Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
1eau, Ketchikan, Nome, Sitka. 

mtry requirements: None for U. S. citi- 
iS. 


‘irlines: PAA (Fairbanks, Juneau, 
cchikan, Nome), Northwest Airlines 
ichorage). 


‘teamships: To Juneau, Ketchikan: 
ska Steamship Co. (Amer), Canadian 
ific Alaska Service (Brit), Northland 
nsportation Co. (Amer). To Sitka: 
thiand Transportation Co. 

lotels: Anchorage: Anchorage, West- 
‘-d. Fairbanks: Nordale. Juneau: Bar- 
f, Gastineau. Ketchikan: Ingersoll, 
dman. Nome: Patterson, Wallace. 


merican national holidays are observed. 


Canada 


Broadly speaking, the annual tempera-~ 
ture along the Arctic Circle is about 55 
and south of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence 
the annual mean is 40, with summer 
months averaging about 60, and receiving 
40 to 56 inches of yearly rain and light 
snow. Twenty to forty inches of rain fall 
yearly in Quebec and northern Ontario, and 
snows cover the ground from the begin- 
ning of December until the end of March, 
Winters are cold, summers average 60 to 
65, but the skies are clear, the air bracing. 
Montreal averages a daily high of 73 in 
July, its warmest month. Winter storms 
sweep north of southern Ontario, bringing 
rain in the south and causing a variable 
winter; summers are at a 65 average and 
have occasional temperatures of 90. Pre- 
cipitation diminishes westward, most rain 
falling from May to August. Snowfall is 
lighter than northern Ontario and Quebec, 
and winter temperatures are lower. The 
prairie provinces have short, warm sum- 
mers and long, cold winters but there is 
much sunshine during both periods. In 
southern Alberta, the winters are often 
warmed by westerly winds, called Chinooks, 
which can raise the temperature in a few 
hours from 20 to 40 degrees. In the Cordil- 
leran region the coast climate is insular 
and winter frost is light, summer heat 
mild, but rains heavy, averaging 100 inches 
yearly on the southwest side of Vancouver 
Island and near Prince Rupert. Beyond the 
coast range, climate is generally milder, 
rain is lighter, and snowfall more moder- 
ate, toward the south, but northern win- 
ters are sharp. The interior plateau is arid. 
The Selkirk Mountains receive heavy rains 
and, on.the west sides, huge snowfalls, but 
the eastern slopes receive much less. While 
Vancouver and Victoria are mild and moist, 
perpetual snows lie at heights above 8,000 
feet. Northwest and northeast of Hudson 
Bay, the climate is too severe for the 
growth of trees. Best traveling time: May 
to September. 


Monetary unit: dollar. Coins used: dol- 

lar; cent (50, 25, 10, 5, 1). One dollar 
equals 100 cents. U. S. currency widely 
used, particularly in metropolitan and bor- 
der areas. 

Principal cities: Calgary, Edmonton, Hal- 
ifax, Hamilton, Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Windsor, Winnipeg. 

Entry requirements: Proof of U. S. citi- 
zenship. 

Airlines: American Airlines (Toronto, 
Windsor), Colonial Airlines (Montreal, Ot- 
tawa), Northeast Airlines (Montreal), 
Northwest Airlines (Winnipeg), Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (Calgary, Edmonton, 
Halifax, London, Montreal, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Vancouver, Windsor, Winnipeg), 
United Air Lines (Vancouver). 

Steamships: To Halifax: Canadian Na- 
tional Steamship Co. (Brit), Furness Line 
(Brit). To Montreal: Canadian National, 
Canadian Pacific (Brit). To Quebec: Cana- 
dian National. To Vancouver: Canadian 
Pacific, Klaveness Line (Norweg). 


Hotels: Calgary: Carlton, Noble, Palliser, 
Wales. Edmonton: Alberta, Corona, King 
Edward, Macdonald. Halifax: Carleton, 
Lord Nelson, Nova Scotian. Hamilton: 
Regal, Royal Connaught. Montreal: Ford, 
Mount Royal, Queen’s, Ritz-Carlton, Wind- 
sor. Quebec: Chateau Champlain, Chateau 
Frontenac, Clarendon, Kent House, St. 
Louis, St. Roch. Toronto: Ford, King Ed- 
ward, Royal York, St. Regis. Vancouver: 
Georgia, Vancouver. Winnipeg: Fort Garry, 
McLaren, Royal Alexandra. 


American Express Offices: Montreal: Sun 
Life Building. 


Winter sports carnival at Banff, Alberta, 
from January to March. Allan Cup ama- 
teur national hockey championships and 
Stanley Cup international hockey play-offs 
in April. Queen’s Birthday celebrated with 
parades May 24. Apple Blossom Festival at 
Kentville, Nova Scotia, in late May or early 
June. Dominion Day, July 1, observed with 
parades, fireworks, sports events. Street 
dancing, log-rolling, crowning of Lumber 
Queen at Duncan, British Columbia, in 
July. Grand opera under starlight in Mont- 
real in July. Bastille Day band festival 
July 14 at Montreal. Horse races, Indian 
ceremonies, fireworks, North American ro- 
deo championship events the second week 
in July at Calgary, Alberta. Highland 
games at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, July 17. 
Indian ceremonies, Royal Mounted Police 
events, covered wagons, historical pageants, 
fireworks and rodeo events at Banff the 
third week in July. Gaelic Mod and high- 
land gathering at St. Ann’s Gaelic college, 
Nova Scotia, in late July. In Quebec, St. 
Anne de Beaupré Day is honored July 26 
with religious processions. Agriculture and 
Industry Exhibition, rodeo events at Ed- 
monton, Alberta, the third week in July. 
Harness racing, agricultural exhibits cele- 
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prate Provincial and Old Home Week 0 
Prince Edward Island in August. Inte: 
tional tuna tournament at Wedgep 
Nova Scotia, in August. National Exposi 
tion in Toronto during September. Roye 
Winter Fair, including international hot 

show, at Toronto in November, , 


cer, stretched along a vast area and flanke 
by Pacific and Gulf waters, mountaino 
and tropical Mexico has great variatior 
in climate. Low elevations are hot an 
the mean temperatures in the tierra ca 
ente, which includes the Yucatan Per 
insula, Tabasco, part of Chiapas, the istk 
mus of Tehuantepec and some of Oaxac 
ranges from 77 to 82. Progreso, on 
Yucatan coast, averages 77 as a daily hig 
in its coldest month, January, the tempe 
ature climbing to daily high average of € 
during June, July and August, with hig 
humidity. Mazatlan, on the Pacific, 
rather similar, although slightly warm 
during July and August. The tierra te 
plada, 5,500 to 6,000 feet, is composed 
Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, most of Coj 
huila, nearly half of Tamaulipas, part 
Vera Cruz, almost all of Guerrero, Jalisc 
Sinaloa and Sonora and is more tempera 
averaging 75 as an annual mean, and 
probably the best of the climatic zones. 
the higher parts of the plateau, the tie 
fria, the average annual mean is 63 ar 
although there is often slight frost 
night, there are no cold winters nor ve 
hot days. Mexico City, at 7,411 feet, ave 
ages a daily high of 66 and a low of 
during January, the daily high avera 
only 76 in June with a low average th 
month of 55. The temperature has a da 
range of 20 degrees all year with Decemk 
and January the coldest months, April a 
May the warmest. In winter, the temper 
ture at Mexico City sometimes dips to 
at night. South of the Tropic of Canc 
rains are heavy, being about 80 to 
inches annually in southern Campecl 
Tabasco and Vera Cruz. From June to N 
vember, hurricanes sometimes strike 
Caribbean and Pacific coastlands, occ 

ring most frequently in September. § 
Mexico City, the dry season begins in Cf 
tober, ends in June, and it is colder th? 
during the rainy season which is the r@ 
of the year. Except for the lowlands, 
travel season is year around. For the lo} 
lands, best travel time is November to Mi 


centavo (50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One p 
equals 100 centavos. 


Principal cities: Acapulco, Chihuah 
Cuernavaca, Guadalajara, Leén, Mazatl 
Mérida, Mexico City, Monterrey, Pachu 
Puebla, Saltillo, Tampico, Torreén, Vi) 
Cruz. 


> 

flines: PAA (Guadalajara, Mazatlan, 
, Mexico City, Monterrey, Tampico, 
Cruz); TACA (Mexico City); Ameri- 
Airlines (Mexico City, Monterrey); 
ff Airways (Mexico City, Monterrey). 


eamships: To Progreso: Yucatan Line 
weg). To Tampico: Cuba Mail Line 
er), Standard Fruit (Amer). To Vera 
: Cuba Mail Line, Fred Olsen Line 
orweg), Standard Fruit, Smith and 
hnson (Norweg), Wilhelmsen Line (Nor- 


Hotels: Acapulco: América, Del Monte, El 
irador, Flamingos, Las Hamacas, Mar 
zul, Papagayo. Chihuahua: Apolo, Palacio 
‘ilton, Victoria. Cuernavaca: Chula Vista, 
e La Selva, Marik. Guadalajara: Del 
arque, Fenix, Guadalajara, Ideal, Paris, 
irreinal. Leén: Condesa, Frances, Mexico. 
fazatlan: Belmar, Central Mazatl. Mérida: 
iolon, Gran, Itza, Mérida. Mexico City: 
rlton, De Cortes, Diana, Geneve, Gillow, 
bel, L’Escargot and Garden Courts, Ma- 
astic, Maria Cristina, Montejo, Ontario 
.A., Plaza, Reforma, Regis, Ritz, Waldorf. 
fonterrey: Colonial, Gran Hotel Ancira, 
fonterrey. Saltillo: Arizpe y Sainz, Casa 
lolonial, Casa Lozano. Tampico: Imperial, 
peleterra, Rivera. Vera Cruz: Diligencias, 
— Mocambo, Villa del Mar. 


“American Express Representatives: Mex- 
30 City: Wells Fargo, Plaza de la Repub- 
ca 55; Wells Fargo, Avenida Madero 14. 


‘Local fiestas occur throughout Mexico 
very day and are usually celebrated with 
ative songs, dances, fireworks, puppet 
hows, sports, bullfights, cockfights and, 
ften, religious ceremonies, although each 
own has its own holiday characteristics. 
lor information regarding events at points 
long his itinerary, the traveler may in- 
uire of any American Express representa- 
ive, as fiesta dates are sometimes changed 
r cancelled and the list below is neces- 
arily quite limited. New Year’s festivities 
re held throughout Mexico. Picturesque 
esta at Jojutla, between Cuernavaca and 
'axco, January 1-7. Celebration of found- 
ng of city at Leon, January 17. Tarascan 
ances, rodeos, honoring Our Lord of the 
escue at Tzintzuntzan, February 1. Na- 
onal holiday in anniversary of the con- 
and 1917, February 5. 
preceding 
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dances, burning of thatch hut. Tiestas tong 
the first Friday of Lent at Tepalcingo and 
Chalma. Patron saint of San Gregorio Aca- 
pulco, between Xochimilco and Tlachuac, 
honored March 12. During Holy Week 
dians perform the Last Supper at Tzin‘ 
tzan on Maundy Thursday; Santa An: 
outside Mexico City, has a flower festiv 
on Good Friday, while at Tlacolula spl 
did fiesta activities include plume dance. 
Serenades, bullfights, fireworks included in 
commemoration of founding of San Mar- 
cos, outside Aguascalientes, April 20—-May — 
5. Celebration of 1862 victory at Acapulco 
May 1-8. Day of the Holy Cross, May 3, cel-— 
ebrated throughout Mexico. National holi- — 
day on May 5 in honor of 1862 victory. — 
Corpus Christi celebrated most notably in 
the cathedral at Mexico City. Cockfights, 
horse races, religious ceremonies honor St/a8 
Anthony at Rio Verde on June 10-18. 
Aquatic events at Guanajuato June 23-  ~ 
July 7. Commemoration at Oaxaca of death 
of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla on July 30. 
Our Lady of El Carmen honored at Motul, 
near Mérida, July 8-16. National holiday in 
honor of Alvaro Obreg6én, military hero, — 
July 17. National holiday in honor of he 
Benito Juarez, reform leader, July 18. Fair a 
and fiesta at Saltillo August 1-6. Bullfights, F 
horse races, cockfights at Huamantla Au- 
gust 12-21. Commemoration pf treaty sign- 
ing at Cordoba August 22-26. Virgin of 
Remedies Day at San Bartolo Naucalpam, ~ — 
near Mexico City, September 1-8. Fiesta at 
Chihuahua September 10-15. National hol- 
iday, equivalent to U. S. Fourth of July, in 
commemoration of Hidalgo’s declaration of 
independence on September 16. Fiesta at 
Mérida September 27—-October 14. San Mi- 
guel Day at Taxco September 29. St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi honored at Pachuca October 
1-12. National holiday October 12. All 
Saints’ Day and All Souls’ Day celebrated 
throughout nation November 1-2. National 
holiday in commemoration of 1910 revolu- 
tion’s start November 20. Patron saint of 
the republic, the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
honored at Guadalupe December 3-13, De- 
cember 12 being the most important day 
of festivities. Fiesta in honor of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe at Monterrey December 12— 
26. Nine nights of festivities precede the 
Christmas season throughout Mexico. 


Travelers wishing to motor to Mexico 
City may drive over the Pan American 
Highway from Laredo, Texas, a distance of 
763 miles. The Missouri Pacific Railroad 
operates through Pullman service daily 
from St. Louis via Laredo to Mexico City 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad offers simi- 
lar service from New York City. 
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British Honduras 


Hot and humid, with average monthly 
temperatures ranging from 76 in January 
to 83 in August, days about 3° warmer, 
nights about 3° cooler. Rainfall is moderate 
to extremely heavy, with June to Novem- 
her the wettest months. Belize has an 
annual rainfall of 84 inches. Best traveling 
time: November to May. 


Monetary unit: British Currency. 
Principal city: Belize. 
Entry requirements: Passport. Health 


certificate, smallpox vaccination not re- 
quired but officially advised. 


Airlines: TACA (Belize). 


Steamships: To Belize: Canadian Na- 
tional Lines (Brit), Crenshaw Bros. Pro- 
duce (Amer), United Fruit Lines (Amer). 


Hotel: Belize: Palace. 
National Holiday September 10, 


Costa Rica 


Coast lands are hot, central plateau is 
equable, and the higher elevations are cool, 
sometimes cold. Seasonal rains are heavier 
in the highlands, but throughout the 
country from May to November extreme 
rainfall makes travel in some sections im- 
possible. San Jose has an average daily 
temperature of 72. Best traveling time: De- 
cember to April. 


Monetary unit: colon. Coins used: colon; 
centimo (50, 25, 10, 5, 2). One colon equals 
100 centimos 

Principal cities: Limon, San Jose. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa, 
health certificate, smallpox vaccination, po- 
lice certificate. 


Airlines: PAA (San Jose), TACA (Limon, 
San Jose). 


Steamships: To Limon: Grace Line 
(Amer), United Fruit Lines (Amer). 


Hotels: Limon: Park, Pension Costa Rica. 
San Jose: Continental, Europa, Gran Hotel 
Costa Rica, Metropoli, Rex. 

Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul celebrated 
June 29. August 2 is the Feast of Our Lady 
of the Angels; the festivities at Cartago are 
the climax of a pilgrimage. Septemner 15 
is Independence Day. In village squares 
bullfighting, good-natured and not deadly, 
is performed with no harm to the bull. 
Jaguar and puma hunting is available in 
Guanacaste province, with smaller ani- 
mals, such as mountain goat, deer, and 
wild boar, also found. There is no closed 
season, but during rainy season ground is 
difficult to traverse. 


El Salvador 


Hot in the lowlands. warm but equable 
in higher elevations. The rainy season lasts 
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from May to November, the dry from 
cember to March, with both the coo 
months, December and January, and 
hottest, March and April, in this peri 

San Salvador ranges from a daily averagt 
high of about 85 in December to 
average daily low of about 59 d : 
January. Best traveling time: December | b 
March. 


Monetary unit: colon. Coins used: colon 
centavo (50, 25, 20, 10,5, 3, 1). One color 
equals 100 centavos. U. S. currency is use¢ 
freely with no exchange regulations. . 


Principal city: San Salvador. ‘¥ 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa pl 
consul endorsement, health certificate 
smallpox certificate. For visits of less tha 
eight days, if tourist has a PAA touris 
card, he needs only smallpox vaccinatior 
and transportation ticket for return or t& 
country beyond admitting entry. 

Airlines: PAA, TACA (Both to San Sal 
vador). 


Steamships: To La Libertad: Grace Line 
(Amer), Pacific S & N Co. (Brit), Standare 
Fruit (Amer), United Fruit (Amer). 


Hotels: San Salvador: Astoria, Centr¢ 
Americano, Continental, Nuevo Mundo. 

From July 25 to August 6, the Feast o 
the Holy Saviour is a colorful, gay fiesta 
San Salvador, with numerous floats draw 
through the streets. Last day of the festiva 
is devoted to religious ceremonies. Novem 
ber 5 is Independence Day. On Decembe: 
12, Day of the Indian, children dress iz 
genuine Indian costume, march in proces 
sions, La Libertad has fine surf bathing. 
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Guatemala 


In the highlands there is small tempera 
ture variation throughout the year, witl 
cool nights and equable days. The coasta 
areas are hot, damp, with an average tem. 
perature of 80. During the coldest months 
December and January, Guatemala Cit: 
has an average temperature of 60, with 6 
the average during the hottest months 
March and April. June and September ar’ 
the wettest months, the rainy season last 
ing from May to November, with most rain 
fall on the Atlantic coast. Guatemala Cit; 
has 50 inches of rain annually. Best travel 
ing time: November to May, . 


Monetary unit: quetzal. Coins used 
quetzal; centavo (25, 10, 5, 2, 1, %). On 
quetzal equals 100 centavos. 


Principal cities: Coban, Guatemala Cit, 
Totonicapan. 


Entry requirements: Tourist card. 
Airlines: PAA (Guatemala City). 


Steamships: To Puerto Barrios: Cren 
shaw Bros. Produce (Amer), United Frui 
Lines (Amer), 


te Pension Gueroult, Pension Royal 


e. s 
Wea cca Fair in Guatemala City for week 
tarts on the third Sunday in November. 
uring this holiday races are held in 
eos Aurora. Excellent deep-sea fishing 
sts off Puerto Barrios. For hunters, the 
‘oban region has much game, September 
January being the closed season. Num- 
us wooded areas offer fine hunting al- 
st anywhere in the country. Fiestas are 
. at Coban during Holy Week and for 
+. Dominic, August 4. 


Honduras 


Although hot and humid in the coastal 
owlands, the climate inland, particularly 
t 3200 feet (around Tegucigalpa), is ideal, 
lespite occasional summer temperatures of 
0. The highland rainy season lasts from 
he end of May through November, the dry 
eason from December to May. Midland 
emperature averages 85, but lower humid- 
ty makes this seem cooler than the coast, 
vith an 80 temperature or more during the 
ainy season, mid-September through Feb- 
uary. During the dry season, March to 
mid-September, coastal temperatures of 90 
we oppressive owing to the high humidity. 
3est traveling time: November to May. 

Monetary unit: lempira. Coins used: lem- 
ira; centavo (50, 20, 10, 5, 2). One lempira 
squals 100 centavos. 

Principal cities: San Pedro, Tegucigalpa. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, 
smallpox vaccination certificate. 

Airlines: PAA (Tegucigalpa), TACA (San 
>edro, Tegucigalpa). 

Steamships: To Puerto Cortez: United 
Fruit (Amer). - 

Hotels: San Pedro: Internacional, Roose- 
yelt. Tegucigalpa: Las Americas, Ritz, 
Shanghai, Tegucigalpa Palace. 

Villages honor patron saint, San Pedro 
having one of the most picturesque cere- 
monies from June 23 to July 4; Tegucigalpa 
honoring St. Benedict during Holy Week, 
holding the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception December 8 to January 1. Hunting, 
fishing, sailing, swimming all very good. 


Nicaragua 


Hot on the coast, mild inland, tempera- 
tures drop to cool, even cold, in the moun- 
tains, depending on altitude. Seasonal 
variations are slight, the temperature rang- 
ing from 60 to 90 across the country, with 
extreme heat felt in the highlands in the 
middle of the day only. Along the Atlantic, 
rainfall is light to moderate all year, the 
Caribbean coast being one of the world’s 
rainiest places, while the Pacific has wet 
and dry seasons, December to May is the 
dry season at Managua. Best traveling 
time: December to May. 


Monetary unit; cordoba. Coins used: 
cordoba; centavo (50, 25, 10, 5, 1, %). One 
cordoba equals 100 centavos. 


Principal cities: Leon, Managua. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa, 


health certificate, police certificate. 
Airlines: PAA, TACA (Both to Managua). 


Steamships: To Bluefields: Standard 
Fruit & -Steamship Co. (Amer), United 
Fruit (Amer). 

Hotels: Leon: Metropolitano. Managua: 
Gran, Lido Palace, Pan-American, Sevilla. 

Santo Domingo, most impressive fiesta, 
celebrated August 1 to 10 in Managua. 
Unique ceremonials honor Holy Week in 
Leon, Cockfights Saturdays and Sundays 
throughout country. Bullfights, with best 
at Managua, held the same time, but tor- 
eador attempts to ride the bull, not kill it. 


Panama and Panama Canal Zone 


Cristobal’s temperatures, with 83 to 85 as 
aaily high averages and 74 to 77 as daily 
low averages, are typical of Panama and 
the Zone. Mild breezes temper the climate, 
making the nights cool. Rainfall is heavier 
and more frequent on the Atlantic side 
than the Pacific, the season lasting from 
mid-May to December, with heaviest show- 
ers in October and November. Although the 
Atlantic side has showers even during the 
dry season, this period is the best traveling 
time: December to April. 

Monetary unit: balboa, Coins used: bal- 
boa; centavo (50, 25, 10, 5, 2%, 1). One 
balboa equals 100 centavos. United States 
currency is extensively used. 

Principal cities: Ancon, Balboa, Colon, 
Cristobal, Panama City. 

Entry requirements: Tourist card, 


Airlines: PAA (Balboa, Cristobal, Panama 
City), TACA (Balboa), Braniff Airways 
(Balboa). 

Steamships: To Balboa: American Presi- 
dent Lines (Amer), Grace Line (Amer), 
United Fruit Lines (Amer). To Cristobal: 
American President Lines, Chilean Line 
(Chile), Elliot Line (Amer), Grace, Lykes 
Line (Amer), Moore-McCormack Lines 
(Amer), Standard Fruit (Amer), United 
Fruit. To Zone: American President Lines, 
Chilean Line, Furness Line (Brit), Grace 
Line, Holland-America Line (Dutch), In- 
terocean (Norweg), Johnson Line (Swed), 
Knutsen Line (Norweg), Lykes Line, Moore- 
McCormack Lines, New Zealand Shipping 
Co. (Brit), Pacific Navigation Co. (Brit), 
Panama Line (Pan), Prince Line (Brit), 
Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. (Brit) , Royal Nether- 
lands Line (Dutch), Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co., United Fruit. 

Hotels; Ancon, Balboa and Panama City 
are virtually one extended city, the best 
hotel being the government-owned one at 
Ancon, the Tivoli, one mile from Panama 
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City. In Panama City, however, there are 


also the hotels Central, Colon, Colombia, 


and Internacional. Cristobal and Colon 
(geographically the same, divided by Elev- 
enth Street, with Cristobal the U.S. town) : 
Carlton, Washington, 

For four days preceding Ash Wednesday, 
Carnival is held and is at its most spec- 


SOUTH AMERICA ; 


Argentina 


Seasons are the opposite of the United 
States, winter being from June to Septem- 
ber. In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Cor- 
rientes, Entre Rios, and Santa Fe, summer 
temperatures rise to the 90’s, but the win- 
ters are mild. The Andean Plateau is arid 
in the north, and the south has cold winds 
and the greatest rainfall. In this region 
temperatures vary greatly between night 
and day. Central Argentina is largely arid, 
with summer temperatures often above 
100; winters are colder than in the east. At 
Buenos Aires, the days from December to 
February are warm, often in the lower 80’s, 
the nights cool or mild. Best traveling 
time: September to June. 

Monetary unit: gold peso (nominally); 
paper peso (in actual circulation). Coins 
used: centavo (20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One peso 
equals 100 centavos. 

Principal cities: Bahia Blanca, Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, La Plata, Mendoza, Rosario, 
Santa Fe, Tucuman. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, 
health certificate, smallpox vaccination, 
letter of recommendation, police certificate, 
three photographs. Authorization must be 
obtained from Argentina, applicant paying 
cable expense. 

Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Buenos Aires, 
Cordoba, Tucuman, Salta), Braniff Air- 
ways (Buenos Aires), British South Ameri- 
can Airways, Ltd. 

Steamships: To Buenos Aires: Blue Star 
Line (Brit), Delta Line (Amer), Furness 
(Brit), Grace Line (Amer), Lykes Line 
(Amer), Johnson Line (Swed), Prince Line 
(Brit), Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. (Brit), West- 


fal-Larsen (Norweg), Wilhelmsen Line 
(Norweg), American Republics Line 
(Amer), Boyd, Weir & Sewell (Brit), 


Moore-McCormack (Amer). 

Hotels: Buenos Aires: Alvear Palace, 
Castelar, City, Continental, Jousten, No- 
garo, Phoenix, Plaza, Avenida Palace, Gran, 
Cordoba: Bristol, City, Plaza, Palace. La 
Plata: Ardini, Argentino, Savoy. Mendoza: 
City, Espana, Imperial, Italia, Plaza, Roma. 
Rosario: Britania, Colonial, Firenze, Gran 
Hotel America, Palace, Savoy. Santa Fe: 
Espana, Italiano, Plaza, Ritz, Royal. Tucu- 
man: Espana, Internacional, Savoy. 

American Express Offices: Villalonga- 


American Express Co. S. A. of T. Buenos 
Aires: Calle Peru 22. Cordoba: Rivera In- 
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tacular at Panama City, where men ar 
women dress in native costumes and I 
dians present dances. Racing at Panam 
City all year, each Sunday; dog races d 
ing the summer. Splendid fishing off Pez 
Islands, off San Blas coast, in Laguna de 
Chiriqui, with Pacific better than Atlantic 
during winter. : 


= 


darte 165-71. Mar del Plata: Santiago 
del Estero 1723-27. Mendoza: Godoy Cruz 
147/51. Rosario: Santa Fe 1271. Santa Fe: 
25 de Mayo 2100. Tucuman: Munecas 354, 


Carnival is held for three days preceding 
Lent, with the greatest gaiety at popula 
resorts near Buenos Aires, particularly at 
Mar del Plata. Independence Day celebrated 
May 25. At Mendoza a colorful Wine Festi- 
val is held about April 1. The Feast of St, 
Martin, patron of Buenos Aires, is cele- 
brated in that city November 11. At the 
shrine of Lijun on May 21, the Day of 
Our Lady of Lijun is honored by pilgrims 
from all over Argentina. At season’s height, 
horse races are glittering social events, the 
course at Mar del Plata being famous for 
its beauty. The Jockey Club holds races! 
at the Hipodromo Argentino in Parque Pa, 
lermo in Buenos Aires and in San Isidro, 
near the capital. Excellent skiing as well as 
mountain climbing can be enjoyed at Na- 
huel Huapi National Park at San Carlos de 
Briloche. International Regatta is held at 
Tigre, 25 miles from Buenos Aires, Novem- 
ber 11. Polo matches near Parque Palermo 
in Buenos Aires are held in late spring and 
summer. 


Bolivia 

In the Amazonian lowlands the tempera- 
ture averages 80, with the Yungas region 
(up to 8,000 feet) more temperate. The 
punas, or steppes, 11,000 to 14,000 feet high, 
have a temperature averaging 50, Rainfall 
around La Paz is very light during the win- 
ter, July to September, and the rainy sea 
son extends from January to May, consist- 
ing usually of tropical showers rapidly 
followed by clear skies. With no unpleasant 
temperature extremes, Sucre has an agree 
able climate. January has the warmest 
days, July the coolest, with an annual 
mean temperature of 67. Best traveling 
time is the Bolivian autumn, May and 
June. 


Monetary unit: boliviano. Coins used: 
boliviano (20, 10, 1); centavo (50, 20, 10 
5). One boliviano equals 100 centavos. — 

Principal cities: La Paz, Sucre. | 


Entry requirements: Passport, Bolivian 
tourist passport, health certificate, small- 
pox vaccination, letter of preseatation from 
travel agency or steamship agency. 

Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (La Paz), 
Braniff Airways (La Paz), ° 
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South America begins August 1, 
several days. Independence Days 
sust 5-7) celebrated widely. Indians 
numerous handiworks to Alacitas fair 


4 Brazil 
though seasons are the opposite of the 
ed States, the vast territory and topo- 
hical extremes present a varied climate. 
extreme north has an equatorial cli- 
although coastal breezes bring cool- 
even in summer. In general, the 
rtheast and central states, while sub- 
nical, have temperatures comparable to 
i York in summer, only seldom rising 
her. The mountain regions inland are 
imes cold but usually cool. In Rio de 
aneiro, the winters are warm and mild, 
ith summer days averaging in the low 
S, February generally the warmest 
ronth. Winter is the dry season, summer 
wet, and in the far north the heaviest 
ins fall from December to April or May. 
the south central and southern states 
all is more equally distributed 
hroughout the year, the summer still hav- 
if more than winter, however. From the 
10uth of the Amazon to Natal the heaviest 
ains come from March to May, usually 
nding abruptly each day around 4:30 P.M. 
rom the state of Pernambuco to Bahia, 
he rainy season is in late autumn and 
yinter, May and June being rainiest, Oc- 
ober to December driest. Best traveling 
ime: June to Septembr. 
‘Monetary unit: cruzeiro. Coins used: 
ruzeiro (2, 1); centavo (50, 40, 30, 20, 10). 
Ine cruzeiro equals 100 centavos. 
Principal cities: Arassuahy, Belem, Bello 
forizonte, Campinas, Campos, Caratinga, 
Jurityba, Fortaleza, Itaperuna, Juiz de 
‘ora, Maceio, Niteroi, Parahiba, Pelotas, 
etropolis, Porto Alegre, Receife, Rio de 
faneiro, Santo Amaro, Santos, S40 Paulo, 
40 Salvador (Bahia), Theophilo-Ottoni. 
‘Entry requirements: Passport, visa, 
lealth certificate, smallpox vaccination, 
our photographs. 
‘Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Belem, Co- 
‘umba, Natal, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo), 
TACA (Belem, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo), 
Sraniff Airways (Rio de Janeiro, Sa0 
-aulo), British South American Airways, 
itd., Panair do Brasil. 
~Steamships: To Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos: American Republics Line (Amer), 
Joyd, Weir & Sewell (Brit), Blue Star Line 
Brit), Delta (Amer), Furness (Brit), 


oA se 
Hotels: Belem: America, Central, ¢ 
Bello Horizonte: Avenida, Grande, 
Americano. Fortaleza: Excelsior, Palace 
Maceio: Bela Vista, Grande Pont 
Petropolis: Casino Palace, Central, Damas, 
Europa, Reis, Porto Alegre: Grande, Majes 

tic, Novo Grande, Novo Jung. Recife: Ce 
tral, Gloria, Grande, Palace, Parque, Reci. 
Rio de Janeiro: American, Avenida, Centr 
Copacabana Palace, dos Estrangeiros, — 
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Gloria, Itajuba, Luxor, Natal, Palace, Pax. 
Santos: Avenida Palace, Atlantico, Belve-_ > 
dere, Parque Balneario, Santos. SAo Paulo 
City, Esplanada, Palace, Plaza, Rex, Sao — 
Bento, Suisso, Terminus. Sado Salvador 
(Bahia): Grande, Meridional, Nova Cintra, — , 
Palace. joe 

American Express Office: Rio de Janeiro: 
120 Avenida Rio Branco. (S.A.V.1.) PY a 

The Carnival for three days preceding __ 
Lent reaches its most spectacular heightin 
the famed celebrations at Rio de Janeiro. — 
Every Sunday in October, in Rio, the re- 
ligious festival of Our Lady of Penha is- 
held, Virtually all coastal cities have ex- 
cellent bathing beaches. ; 


British Guiana 

Hot and humid: cooler on the coast than 
inland. Coastal temperatures in January 
average 78, in September and October 81, Kt 
with about a 6° variation between day ie 
and night. Inland, January temperatures 
average about 81, September and October 
84, with a 10° daily variation. Rainfall is 
moderate to extremely heavy, with greatest 
precipitation along the coast, Heaviest 
rains occur during May, June, and July. 
Best traveling time: December to April. 

Monetary unit: British currency. 

Principal city: Georgetown. (Also called 
Demerara) . 

Entry requirements; Passport and visa. 

Airlines: PAA (Georgetown). 

Steamships: To Georgetown: Alcoa r 
(Amer), Canadian National (Brit), Furness ‘ 
(Brit), Royal Netherlands SS Co. (Dutch), y 
Surinam Navigation Co. (Dutch). 

Hotels: Georgetown: Demerara Ice House, 4 
Park, Regent, Tower. 
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In February, on the sugar estates, the 
Tadja, an Indian celebration, is held. Chil- 
dren parade on Empire Day (May 24). 
Other British holidays are celebrated. The 
first Monday in August is observed as the 
Day of Emancipation of Slaves. In the 
heart of the tropical region are Kaieteur 
Falls, five times the height of Niagara. 


Chile 


In the extreme north, the days are hot, 
the nights warm, on the coast and cool 
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in the interior. Central Chile has a sunny 


_ climate comparable to southern California, 


the warmest summer days cooled by 


breezes; winter usually brings steady rain. 


Southward in the lake regions and central 


' Chile, the climate is similar to the Pacific 
| Northwest, with January to March the best 


time to visit this area, Chile’s seasons be- 
ing the reverse of the United States. In 
the southern archipelago and around 
Punta Arenas, fogs and storms keep the 
mean temperature about 50 in the warm 
season. At Valparaiso, warmer than San- 
tiago in the southern winter and cooler 
in summer, the average daily high is 73 
during January. Best traveling time: Oc- 
tober to April. 


Monetary unit: peso. Coins used: peso 
(100, 50, 20); centavo (20, 10, 5). One peso 
equals 100 centavos. 

Principal cities: Antofagasta, Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Vina del Mar. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, police 
certificate, health certificate, smallpox vac- 
cination, three photographs. 


Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Arica, Anto- 
fagasta, Santiago). 


Steamships: To Antofagasta and Arica: 
Chilean Line (Chile), Grace Lines (Amer), 
Lykes (Amer), Pacific S&N Co. (Brit). To 
Chanaral: Grace Lines. To Valparaiso: 
Same as Antofagasta plus Isthmian Line 
(Amer), West Coast Line (Danish), West- 
fal-Larsen (Norweg). 

Hotels: Antofagasta: Londres, Maury. 
Santiago: Bidart, Carrera, Claridge, Crillon, 
Grand, Mundial, Oddo, Ritz, Savoy, Splen- 
did, Victoria. Valparaiso: Adria, Astur, 
Florida, Herzog, Palace, Paris, Royal, Lebell, 
Liguria, Rolfo. Vina del Mar: Alcazar, Em- 
bassy, France, O’Higgins, Maria Antonieta, 
Merlier, Park, Pension Europea, Villa Bet- 
tina, Playa. 

The Carnival at Lent, observed in most 
of South America, attracts little attention 
in Chile. The Carnival of Spring, however, 
is celebrated October 12 with floats and 
parades. The Day of St. Peter and St, Paul 
is celebrated June 29 in all ports with 
religious processions and pageants. Skiing 
season lasts from middle of June to No- 
vember, and Farrellones, site of interna- 
tional skiing contests, has fine facilities. 
Portillo, northeast of Santiago, boasts the 
country’s most luxurious winter hotel. 
Horse racing at Vina del Mar is held during 
summer, September is the rodeo season. 


Colombia 


Depending on latitude, Colombian cli- 
mate ranges from torrid heat in some 
coastal cities to freezing temperatures in 
the high mountains. Towns on the coast 
and river ports are hot throughout the 
year. Summer is the dry season, winter 
the wet, but the seasons are not uniform 
throughout the country. Best traveling 
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time: March to May; September | 


vember, é 

Monetary unit: peso. Coins used: pes 
centavo (50, 20, 10, 5, 2,1). One peso equi 
100 centavos. : 

Principal cities: Barranquilla, Bogot 
Medellin. _: 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, healt 
certificate, police certificate, letter of 
ommendation. Authorization must be 
tained from Colombia, communica 
being paid for by applicant. Proof of b 
and, if married, proof of marriage stat 
Transits stopping less than twenty-f 
hours need no letter of recommendat 
but must have round-trip ticket or throu! 
transportation to country beyond that y 
grant entry. a 

Airlines: KLM (Barranquilla), PAA 
PANAGRA (Barranquilla, Cali), TACA (Bo: 
gota, Medellin). 


Steamships: To Barranquilla: Grace Line! 
(Amer), Lykes Lines (Amer), Moore-Me 
Cormack (Amer), United Fruit (Amer). 


Hotels: Barranquilla: Astoria, de Prado 
Tivoli, Moderno. Bogota: Atlantico, Astoi 
Claridge, Granada, Regina. Medellin: Bris 
tol, Europa, Berlin. 


Miracle plays at Popayan January 6 an 
ceremonies during Holy Week outstanding 
religious festivals, At Bogota, almost eve 
Sunday during February and March, bull 
fights are held. \ 


Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 


High humidity, usually hot, the lowes! 
temperature ever recorded being 62. Fron 
January to March at Paramaribo on th 
coast, the average temperature is 78, risin 
to an average of 81 during September an 
October. There is a daily variation of 7 
on the coast and 10° inland, where tem 
peratures are slightly cooler. Rainfall i 
heavy, reaching its maximum from Apri 
to July. Best traveling time: September t 
November; February to April. 


Monetary unit: Netherlands currency. 

Principal city: Paramaribo. 

Entry requirements: Passport, health cer 
tificate, smallpox vaccination, police certifi 
cate, possession of round-trip ticket 
transportation to country beyond granti 
entry. 


Airlines: KLM, PAA, TACA (All to Paral 
maribo). 

Steamships: To Paramaribo: Alco: 
(Amer), Royal Netherlands SS Co. (Dutch) 
Surinam Navigation Co. (Dutch). 


Hotels: Paramaribo: Palace, Riverview. — 


Ecuador 


Although situated almost on the equator 
Ecuador has a varied climate because o 
its mountain ranges. Owing to Pacific trad 
winds and the Humboldt Current, the trop 
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al coastal region averages 83°, but the 
ans-Andean region is densely tropical, 
ot, and with much rainfall. Temperatures 
the Andean plateau range all year from 
to 70. The dry season extends from 
ine through November, the rainy season 
om December through April or May, at 
Thich time the roads in the south and 
oaStal regions are usually impassable. Best 
veling time: June to November. 


Monetary unit: sucre. Coins used: sucre 
, 1); centavo (50, 10, 5, 2%, 1). One sucre 
uais 100 centavos. 


Principal cities: Guayaquil, Quito. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa, health 
ertificate, smallpox certificate, police cer- 


ificate, seven photographs, round-trip 
icket or sufficient funds to leave or trans- 
jortation to country beyond that will grant 
mtry. Transits staying less than 72 hours 
0 not require a visa. 

Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Guayaquil, 
Juito), TACA (Guayaquil, Quito), Braniff 
irways (Guayaquil, Quito). 

Steamships: To Guayaquil: Chilean Line 
Chile), Furness (Brit), Grace Lines 
Amer), Johnson Line (Swed), Lykes Line 
Amer), Pacific S&N Co. (Brit). 

Hotels: Guayaquil: Grant, Metropolitano. 
Quito: Metropolitano, Savoy. 

Carnival preceding Lent offers native In- 
lian dances. Holy Week celebrated with 
yageantry and Indian customs. Cockfight- 
ng in almost all towns, Guayquil having 
articularly large pit. 


French Guiana (Cayenne) and Inini 

With the lowest temperature on record 
5, the highest 97, the climate is consis- 
ently hot and humid, with January tem- 
yeratures averaging 79, September and 
Jetober 82. The daily variation is about 
5°. Rainfall is extremely heavy, the maxi- 
num precipitation from December to June, 
vith May the peak month. Best traveling 
ime: March, April; September, October. 

Monetary unit: French currency, 

Principal city: Cayenne. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, health 
ertificate, smallpox vaccination. 

Airlines: PAA (Cayenne). 

Steamships: To Cayenne: Alcoa (Amer), 
Surinam Navigation Co. (Dutch). 

Hotels: Cayenne: Grand Hotel Verdun, 
-almistes. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay, although in the tropics, is 
1evertheless mild in general, except north- 
ward. December to February are the warm- 
st months, summer lasting from October 
0 March. When the wind blows from the 
aorth, the heat is intense. In the environs 
4 Asuncion during June, the coolest 
month, the temperatures average 55. Al- 
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though there is no set rainy season, 
thunderstorms around Asuncion occur with 
violence during summer, Best traveling 
time: April to September, 


Monetary unit: guarani. Coins used: peso 
(10, 5, 2, 1); centavo (50, 25, 20, 10, 5, 1). 
One peso equals 100 centavos. Argentine 
currency is extensively used. 


Principal cities: Asuncion, Villarrica. 
Entry requirements: Passport, visa, police 


certificate, smallpox vaccination, health 
certificate, examination for trachoma. 


Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Asuncion), 
Braniff Airways (Asunci6n). 

Hotels: Asunci6én: Argentine, 
Gran Hotel del Paraguay. 


Feast of San Blas, patron saint of the 
republic, celebrated February 3. Spring 
festival, a student’s carnival, held Septem- 
ber 21. Excellent hunting for jaguars, wild 
hogs, deer, and game birds, in the Chaco 
region, 
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Peru 


From June to November, the coastal 
region is swept by fogs and heavy clouds, 
with the temperature rarely below 55. The 
coast is arid but suffers no extremes in heat 
and cold, summer temperatures ranging in 
the 90’s for the December to May period. 
The Amazon basin is hot, the Andean area 
cold depending on the altitude, and tem- 
peratures change rapidly with increased 
elevation. In the sierra zone, October to 
April is winter and wet, May to September 
is summer and dry, reversing the coastal 
seasons. Noon temperatures are 80 to 85 
at 3,000 to 8,000 feet but the nights are 
cool. In the east, at 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
altitude, the temperature ranges between 
75 and 95, with mild or cool evenings, It is 
warmer in the lowland, and the humidity 
is frequently high. Best traveling time: 
November to April. 

Monetary unit: sol. Coins used: sol; cen~ 
tavo (50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One sol equals 100 
centavos. 

Principal cities: Arequipa, Callao, Lima, 
Trujillo. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, health 
certificate, smallpox vaccination, police cer- 
tificate. Transients need only valid pass- 
port. 

Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Chiclayo, Tal- 
ara, Lima), Braniff Airways (Lima). 

Steamships: To Callao: Chilean Line 
(Chile), Grace Lines (Amer), Johnson Line 
(Swed), Lykes Lines (Amer), West Coast 
Line (Dan). 

Hotels: Arequipa: Arequipa, Quinta 
Bates, Castro, Collins. Callao: Italia, Lima 
Country Club, Lima: Gran Hotel Bolivar, 
Francia e Inglaterra, Gran, Leon, Gran 
Hotel Maury, Plaza, Country Club (in San 
Isidore district). Trujillo: Edificio Jacobs, 
Nuevo Americano. 
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Carnival at Lima for three days preceding 
Lent, but best fiesta is June 24, at nearby 
plains of Amancaes, People attend from 
all over Peru, wearing regional costumes, 
dancing, celebrating. Pear Festival (Jan- 
uary 6) at Tiabaya, near Arequipa. Bull- 
fights at Lima each Sunday, December to 
February; horse racing April to December; 
cockfighting popular, 


Uruguay 


Winter is from June to September, with 
temperatures averaging 52 at Montevideo 
during the coldest months, June and July. 
During summer, the hottest months, Jan- 
uary and February, average 73 and while 
there are no extremes in the weather, the 
temperature often changes rapidly with 
sudden, strong winds. Rainfall is uniform 
throughout the year, although August and 
September are slightly wetter than other 
months. Best traveling time: October to 
May. 

Monetary unit: peso. Coins used: peso 
(5, 1); centesimo (50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1), One 
peso equals 100 centesimos. 

Principal cities: Montevideo, Paysandu. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa, police 
certificate. 


Airlines: PAA-PANAGRA (Montevideo), 
TACA (Montevideo), British South Ameri- 
can Airways, Ltd. 


Steamships: To Montevideo: American 
Republics Line (Amer), Blue Star (Brit), 
Boyd, Weir & Sewell (Brit), Delta Line 
(Amer), Furness Line (Brit), Johnson Line 
(Swed), Moore-McCormack (Amer), Prince 
Line (Brit), Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. (Brit), 
Westfal-Larsen Line (Norweg), Wilhelmsen 
Line (Norweg). 


Hotels: Montevideo: Centenario, Cervan- 
tes, Florida, Gran Hotel Espana, Juncal, 
La Alhambra, Nogaro, Palacio Salvo, 
Parque, Piramides, Ritz. 


American Express, Rep.: Montevideo: 
R. Moor-Davie & Co., Convencion 1455. 


Three-day carnival preceding Lent is 
colorful festival, with many visitors ar- 
riving in Montevideo for celebrations. Jan- 
uary 6, the Day of Kings, or Children’s 
Day is special festival for youngsters; 
comic, colorful celebrations are held in 
Montevideo at the Centennial Stadium, In 
January, international horse races, tennis 
matches, national swimming competitions 


WEST 
Bahama Islands 


Warm and humid, with January day 
averages 76, night 67, In July and August 
the days average 88, with the nights 
around 76. Rainfall is light to moderate, 
unevenly distributed throughout the is- 
lands, with wettest months May and June, 
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are held in Montevideo; internation 
yacht races, rodeos in March; regattas 
April. Montevideo has numerous beachg 


only fifteen minutes from downtown. Pay 
sandu, Uruguay’s second city, 298 rail 
from Montevideo, has a population of onl 
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31,000. > 


Venezuela 


Although Venezuela lies wholly in tt 
tropic zone, the Andes create climat: 
zones with temperate weather found 4a 
7,000 to 9,000 feet. This topography modi 
fies the seasons, but in general the we 
season lasts from May to November, th 
rest of the year being the dry season. Dui 
ing December, January, and February, th 
coldest months, the average low is aro 
40. On the Caribbean coast and in the Lak 
Maracaibo basin, the temperature is rarel} 
below 64, with 97 the highest average. Lov 
and high temperature at Caracas are 6 
and 72 respectively. In general, rainfall o 
the coast is light, but the Andes affect th 
distinctly, as Caracas has a light averagi 
rainfall while Merida receives heavy rains 
the annual average being over 72 inches 
Best traveling time: November to May. 


Monetary unit: bolivar. Coins used: boli 
var (100, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); centimo (50, 25 
12%, 5). One bolivar equals 100 centimos 

Principal cities: Caracas, Maracaibo. 


Entry requirements: Passport, smallpo 
vaccination, health certificate, police cer 
tificate, three full-face photographs. 


Airlines: KLM (La Guaira, Maracaibe 
Maturin); PAA-PANAGRA (Coro, F 
Guaira, Maracaibo, Maturin). 


Steamships: To Carupano: Alcoa (Amer) 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. (Dutch) 
To Ciudad Bolivar: Royal Netherland 


Grace, Royal Netherlands, 
Lines (Amer). To La Guaira and Puert 
Barrios: Alcoa, Grace, Lykes, Moore-Me 
Cormack (Amer), ‘Royal Netherlands. Ti 
Puerto La Cruz: Alcoa, Grace, Lykes. 


Hotels: Caracas: Avila, Cuimera, Ma 
jestic, Melrose, Palace, Plaza, Roya 
Waldorf. Maracaibo: Americano, Granade 
Scandia, Victoria, Zulia. 

Carnival on Monday and Shrove Tuesday 
Bullfights almost every Sunday at Carac | 
from November to March, . 
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September to November. Best travelin: 
time: November to May. | 


Monetary unit: British currency. 
Principal city: Nassau. : 


Entry requirements: Tourist card, round 
trip transportation or transportation t 
country beyond granting entry. 


Steamships: To Nassau: Canadian Na- 
lonal (Brit), Pacific Steamship Co. (Brit), 
oyal Mail Lines, Ltd. (Brit), Seaway Line 
Brit). 

Hotels: Nassau: British Colonial, Cum- 
land House, Fort Montagu Beach, 
uucerne, Parliament Apartment, Prince 
rege, Royal Victoria, Windsor, Charlotte- 
ille Guest House, Harbour View, Lofthouse 
: oo Cottages, Rozelda Apartment 
otel. 


‘Bathing, boating, sailing, fishing, all ex- 
rellent. Riding, cycling, carriage riding 
vailable over colorful roads and trails. 
: racing at Montague Race Track in 
winter. Flamingo and Star Class boat races 
mm February. Outdoor carnival, “Johnny 
Janoe,” a native festival, celebrates arrival 
f New Year at Nassau with street dancing, 
oats, costumes, music and tom-toms. At 
4Jarbour Island, beach is pink, powdered 
oral. 


Barbados 


Warm, occasionally hot, the average tem- 
peratures range from 77 during January 
50 81 in August. Rainfall is moderate, Au- 
sust to October being the wettest months. 
Best traveling time: N' ovember to May. 

Monetary unit: British currency. 

Principal city: Bridgetown. 

Entry requirements: Passport. 

Steamships: To Bridgetown: Alcoa 
(Amer), American Republics Line (Amer), 
Janadian National (Brit), Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines (Amer), Royal Netherlands 
(Dutch). 

Hotels: Bridgetown: Balmoral, Hastings, 
Marine, Ocean View, Royal Windsor. 

British holidays, such as Empire Day 
(May 24), the King’s Birthday (in June), 
2nd Boxing Day (December 26) are cele- 
brated. 


Bermuda 


Humid and warm, January, February and 
March are the coolest months with the 
Jaytime temperatures about 68, nights 
about 57. From July to September, the 
warmest season, the days average 85, nights 
73. Infrequently, temperatures rise to the 
90’s, drop to the 40’s. Rainfall is heavy, 
with frequency distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the year, Best traveling time: 
November to May. 

Monetary unit: British currency. 

Principal city: Hamilton. 

Entry requirements: None for US. citi- 
zens. 

' Airlines: BOAC, PAA (Both to Hamilton). 


Steamships: To Hamilton: Alcoa (Amer), 
American Export Lines (Amer), Canadian 
National (Brit), Furness-Bermuda (Brit). 


Hotels; Castle Harbor: Castle Harbor. 
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Hamilton: American House, Bermudiana, 
Langton, New Windsor, Princess. St. 
George: St. George. 

Splendid bathing, boating, fishing. Brit- 
ish holidays, such as Empire Day (May 24), 
the King’s Birthday (in June), and Boxing 
Day (December 26) are celebrated. 


Cuba 


In the tropical zone, Cuba nevertheless 
has a subtropical, pleasant climate rang- 
ing from about 60 to 90, the heat being 
modified inland by mountains and plateaus 
and on the coast by the constant trade 
winds. There is rainfall throughout the 
year, with May to November receiving most, 
December to April being considered the 
dry season. Inland, rainfall averages 60 
inches annually and the north coast re- 
ceives somewhat less, the south coast hav- 
ing the most moderate average, 45 inches. 
Best traveling time: December to April. 

Monetary unit: peso. Coins used: peso; 
centavo (40, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One peso equals 
100 centavos. U.S. currency is extensively 
used at face value on par with Cuban 
money. 

Principal cities: Camaguey, Cienfuegos, 
Havana, Matanzas, Sancti Spiritus, Santa 
Clara, Santiago. 

Entry requirements: Tourist card. 

Airlines: Braniff Airways (Havana), East- 
ern Air Lines (Havana), KLM (Camaguey, 
Havana, PAA (Camaguey, Cienfuegos, 
Havana, Manzillo, Santiago), TACA (Ha- 
vana). 

Steamships: To Cienfuegos: Lykes Lines 
(Amer), United Fruit (Amer). To Havana: 
American President Lines (Amer), Boyd, 
Weir & Sewell (Brit), Chilean Line (Chile), 
Cuba Mail Line (Amer), Lykes Lines, 
Panama-Pacific (Amer), Standard Fruit 
(Amer), Stoddard-Caribbean (Amer), Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation (Brit), United Fruit, 
To Santiago: Lykes Lines, Standard Fruit, 
United Fruit, 

Hotels: Cienfuegos: Bristol, La Suiza, San 
Carlos, Union. Havana: Bristol, Florida, 
Gran, Inglaterra, La Union, Nacional, Lin- 
coln, Park View, Presidente, Plaza, Royal 
Palm, Siboney, Sevilla-Biltimore. Matan- 
zas: Gran Paris, Louvre, Sevilla, Velasco. 
Santa Clara: Central, Florida. Santiago: 
Casa Grande, Imperial, Venus. 

American Express Office: Havana: Paseo 
de Marti 410. 

The lavish, colorful carnival for three 
days preceding Lent and on the following 
four Sundays is at its best in Havana, with 
parades, floats, street dancing, balls. Holy 
Week celebrations most interesting at Trin- 
idad, Century-old celebrations take place 
Easter Sunday at Arroyo Arenas, ten miles 
from Havana, during Feast of Jesus Naza- 
reno. Processions climax pilgrimages to 
village of Ceiba Mocha February 2 for cere- 
monies at Candlemas. Villages honor loca] 
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saints annually at various appropriate 
dates with picturesque performances. Horse 
racing is very popular in Havana from De- 
cember to March and July to October. Jai 
alai, a Basque game and one of the fastest 
in the world, is played in Havana Frontons 
nightly. Cockfighting held in Havana pits 
in the afternoon. International yacht races 
at beginning of year. Deer and wild boar 
hunting in Camaguey and Oriente prov- 
inces from November 1 to December 31. 
Christmas Eve (Nochebuena) is widely, 
colorfully celebrated, particularly at Ha- 
vana. Near Havana are excellent bathing 
beaches, La Concha being public and popu- 
lar. About ninety miles off Havana is 
beautiful Isle of Pines, virtually a tropical 
garden, where the temperature is never be- 
low 58°, rarely above 90°. A popular resort. 


Cura¢gao 


Hot and humid, with average January 
temperatures 79°, September 83°, Daytime 
temperatures are around 5° warmer than at 
night. Rainfall is light, with maximum 
rains from October to January and very 
little rain the remainder of the year. Best 
traveling time: November to May. 


Monetary unit: Dutch currency. 
Principal city: Willemstad. 


Entry requirements; Passport, health 
certificate, smallpox vaccination, police 
certificate, 4 photographs. 

Airlines: KLM, PAA (Both to Willem- 
stad). 


Steamships: To Willemstad: Alcoa 
(Amer), Grace Lines (Amer), Holland- 
American (Dutch), Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. 
(Brit), Royal Netherlands (Dutch), 


Hotels: Willemstad: Americano. 

Colorful celebrations at Queen’s Birth- 
day (August 31). West of Curacao lies the 
island of Aruba, eastward Bonaire; these 
“ABC” islands form the Dutch West Indies. 


Dominican Republic 


Hot on the coast, it is cooler inland but 
with no more than 8° difference in mean 
monthly temperatures from winter to sum- 
mer. January averages about 74, August 
around 81. Summer days are in the high 
80’s, the nights 10 to 15 cooler, particularly 
in higher elevations. Rainfall varies from 
light in southwest to heavy on northern 
coast, the heaviest rains coming from May 
to November. The dry season is from De- 
cember to April, the best traveling time. 

Monetary unit: U.S. dollar. Coins used: 
peso (1, %); centavo (25, 10, 5, 1). One 
peso equals 100 centavos. U.S. money is 
used more than Dominican, is equal in 
size, denomination, and value. 

Principal cities: Ciwdad Trujillo, Santi- 
ago. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, con- 
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sular endorsement, health certificat 
smallpox vaccination, 5 photographs. : 

Airlines: KLM, PAA, TACA (All to Ciuda 
Trujillo). 


Steamships: To Ciudad Trujillo: Alcoa 
(Amer), Bull Lines (Amer), Lykes Line 
(Amer), Porto Rico Line (Amer), Suwannee 


Fruit & Steamship Co. (Amer). 


Hotels: Ciudad Trujillo: Colon, Fausto 
Frances, Jaragua, Presidente, Santiago: 
Frances, Garibaldi, Gran Hotel Mercedes, 
Santiago, Sevilla. E 

Carnivai immediately preceding Lent at 
Ciudad Trujillo and particularly interest- 


fiestas honoring patron saints. 


Guadeloupe 


Warm and humid, with temperature 
rising from 74 in January to only 76 as a 
August average. Daily variation is slight, 
and at Camp Jacob, elevation 1750 feet, it 
is about 6° cooler throughout the year. 
Rainfall is extremely heavy, 90 to 150 
inches, with heaviest rains from June to 
December. Best traveling time: Decembe: 
to May. 


Monetary unit: French currency. 


Principal cities: Basse Terre, Point-& 
Pitre. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa, con- 
sular endorsement, round-trip tickets or 
transportation to country beyond granting 
entry. 


Airlines: PAA (Point-a-Pitre). 


Steamships: To Point-a-Pitre: Alcog 
(Amer), Canadian National SS Co. (Brit) 


Hotels: Point-a-Pitre: Des Antilles. 


Haiti 
The coastal areas are hot, the inland 
regions cooler with nights sometimes cold 
in the mountains. Port-au-Prince has an 
average temperature of 81. From April to 
June and from September to November 
the rains come. The dry season, from De 
cember to March is cooler and the best 
traveling time. 


Monetary unit: gourde. Coins used: 
gourde; centimes (50, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2,1). One 
gourde equals 100 centimes. United States 
currency is used extensively. 

Principal city: Port-au-Prince. 


Entry requirements: Passport and Transit 
(maximum stay three days) or Tourist 
(maximum stay thirty days) visa. 


Airlines: KLM, PAA (Both to Port-au- 
Prince). 


Steamships: To Port-au-Prince: Alcoa 
(Amer), Lykes Lines (Amer), Royal Mail 
Lines, Ltd. (Brit), Royal Netherlands 
(Dutch), Standard Fruit (Amer). 


Hotels: Port-au-Prince: Grand Hotel 
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sson, La Citadelle, Sans Souci, Splen- 


Carnival for three days preceding Lent 
offers gayest, most picturesque celebrations. 
ll villages have special localized fiestas 
f colorful interest. Cockfighting is popular, 
eee all towns having pits, with fights 
iven Saturdays and Sundays. 


Jamaica 


Warm, swept by trade winds. The daily 
emperature variations are approximately 
0 to 15, with the January average 76 in 
mgston, July’s average being 82. In 
sighs elevations the weather is cooler, 
iil Gardens averaging 59 in January, 65 
in July. Rainfall is strikingly uneven, rang- 
ing from light at Kingston (32 inches an- 
nually) to extremely heavy at Mooretown 
(222 inches annually) only thirty miles 
away. October and November are the raini- 
sst months; January to March the driest. 
Best traveling time: December to May. 


Monetary unit: British currency. 
Principal city: Kingston. 


Entry requirements: Passport. If arriving 
from Mexico, Central and South America, 
Cuba, Haiti, or Dominican Republic, visi- 
tors must show recent smallpox vaccina- 
tion, submit to vaccination, or remain in 
quarantine fourteen days. 


Airlines: KLM, PAA (Both to Kingston). 


Steamships: To Kingston: Alcoa (Amer), 
Myffes Lines (Brit), Canadian National 
(Brit), Holland-America (Dutch), Pacific 
steam Navigation Co. (Brit), Royal Mail 
Lines, Ltd. (Brit), Standard Fruit (Amer), 
United Fruit (Amer), New Zealand Ship- 
ding Co. (Brit). 

Hotels: Kingston: Grenville, Manor 
House, Myrtle Bank, South Camp Road. 


Easter racing carnival at Knutsford Park 
s colorful, as are the pre-Christmas week 
‘estivities. Bathing, boating, fishing splen- 
lid. 


Martinique 

Warm and humid, with January averag- 
ng around 76 in Fort de France, 80 from 
lune to November. Daily variation is about 
(5°. At Morne des Cadets, elevation 1676 
eet, temperatures are about 5° cooler all 
fear. Rainfall is heavy in the lowlands, ex- 
remely heavy in higher elevations, with 
August and September the wettest months. 
3est traveling time: December to May. 


Monetary unit: French currency. 
Principal city: Fort de France. 


Entry requirements; Passport, visa, con- 
ular endorsement, round-trip transporta- 
ion or transportation to country beyond 


ranting entry. 
Airlines: PAA (Fort de France). 
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Steamships: To Fort de France: Alcoa 
(Amer), Canadian National (Brit). 

Hotels: Fort de France: de l'Europe, de la 
Paix. 


Puerto Rico 


With a coastal temperature average of 
73 in winter, 76 in summer, the climate is 
pleasant the entire year. While the interior 
and higher altitudes are cooler, there are 
no extremes in temperatures. Rainfall is 
heavy but intermittent, some showers last- 
ing only fifteen minutes, with December 
and January the wettest months. Travel is 
comfortable the year through, although the 
major tourist season is December to April. 


Monetary unit: Same as United States. 


Principal cities: Mayaguez, Ponce, Rio 
Piedras (suburb of San Juan), Santurce 
(suburb of San Juan), San Juan. 


Entry requirements: For U.S. citizens, 
none. 
Airlines: PAA (San Juan). 


Steamships: To Mayaguez: American 
Hawaiian (Amer), Bull Line (Amer), Lykes 
Lines (Amer), Moore-McCormack Lines 
(Amer), Porto Rico Line (Amer), Pope and 
Talbot Line (Amer), Waterman Line 
(Amer). To Ponce: Same as Mayaguez ex- 
cept for American Hawaiian. To San Juan: 
Same as Mayaguez. 

Hotels: Mayaguez: Cocoanut Grove, Mo- 
reda, Palma. Ponce: Belgica, Melia. San 
Juan: Belleyue, Condado, Escambron Beach 
Club, Geronimo, Normandie, Palace. 

Carnival celebrations preceding Lent. 
American holidays, such as Washington’s 
Birthday, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiv- 
ing, are observed. Horse racing at tracks 
near San Juan; cockfights in island’s larg- 
est pit at nearby Gallera Borinquen, The 
Caribbean National Forest is approximately 
one and a half hours by car from San Juan. 
The beautiful area has numerous trails for 
hiking, a dance hall, restaurant, overnight 
accommodations. 


Trinidad and Tobago 


Hot and humid. The January tempera- 
tures average 77, the September tempera- 
tures 80. Throughout the year, night tem- 
peratures drop 6° to 10°. Coldest recording 
known to Trinidad is 56, the hottest 101. 
Rainfall is moderate to heavy, with Febru- 
ary receiving the least, July or August the 
most, Best traveling time: November to 
May. 

Monetary unit: British currency. 

Principal city: Port of Spain. 

Entry requirements; Passport, smallpox 
vaccination. 

Airlines: KLM, PAA, TACA (All to Port 
of Spain). 

Steamships: To Port of Spain: Alcoa 
(Amer), Canadian National (Brit), Moore- 


(Amer), 


McCormack Royal Netherlands 


(Dutch). 


Hotels: Port of Spain: de Paris, Hall, New 
Harbour, Queen’s Park. On Tobago: Robin- 
son Crusoe Hotel, 


Discovery Day celebrated August 5. The 
Calypso Fiesta is held in Port of Spain, 
where songs and dances are rehearsed for 
the Carnival, two days preceding Lent. Be- 
ginning in March and lasting until May, 
the Hosein Festival is held, a Moslem cele- 
bration. Trinidad has many Mohammedans. 
Empire Day (May 24) and other British 
holidays are observed. 


Leeward Islands 


Temperatures average about 76 in Janu- 
ary with about 6° variation between day 
and night temperatures. August averages 
81, with the same daily variations. Winds 
prevail from the east, varying from ten 
miles per hour in July to about five in 
October. Rainfall is moderate in most of 
_ the islands, heavy in some localities, with 
September to November rainiest, February 
to March receiving minimum precipita- 
tions. Best traveling time: December to 
May. 


Monetary unit: British currency. 


Principal islands: Antigua, Barbuda, Re- 
donda, St. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla, Montser- 
rat, British Virgin Islands. 

Entry requirements: Passport. 

Airlines: PAA (Antigua). 

Steamships: To Antigua, St. Kitts, Mont- 
serrat: Alcoa (Amer), Canadian National 
(Brit), Furness. Line (Brit), Harrison 
(Brit). 


Hotels: Antigua: Antigua Beach, Globe, 


Kensington. St. Kitts: Shorty’s. Nevis; Harrison (Brit). 
Bath House. Hotels: Dominica: Cherry Lodge. 
EUROPE 
Albania for three days. In villages, boys light bon- 


Favorable Mediterranean climate. Winters 
cool along coast with average temperatures 
in the 50’s; cooler inland in higher eleva- 
tions. Summers warm, in the 70’s and 80’s. 
Light rainfall, with driest months in sum- 
mer. Best traveling time: May to Septem- 
ber. 

Monetary unit: franca air (gold franc). 
Coins used: franca air (100, 20, 10, 5, 2,1); 
lek (1, %, %4); quindar (10, 5, 2, 1). One 
franca air equals 5 lek; one lek equals 40 
quindar. 


Principal cities: Tirana, Shkoder. 
No hotel information available at present. 


Carnival Sunday, preceding Lent, people 
masquerade in costumes. Easter continues 
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Virgin Islands - 


Warm, humid climate, with winter tem 
peratures averaging about 6° cooler than 
summer. In January, the days average 
the nights 72; in August, days average 
nights 78. Infrequently, temperatures ris 
to the 90’s, yates to the 60’s. The rainfall 


November. Best traveling time: Decemhbe 
to May. 
Monetary unit: U.S. currency. 
Principal islands: St. Croix, St. John, 
Thomas. q 
Entry requirements: None for U.S. citi-_ 
zens. “a 
Airlines: PAA (St. Thomas). ‘ 
Steamships: To St. Croix, St. John, ail 
Thomas: Alcoa (Amer), Canadian National 
(Brit), Furness (Brit), Royal Netherlands 
SS Co. (Dutch). 
Hotels: St. Thomas: 
Grand, Taylor’s ‘1829.” 


Bluebeard’s Castle, 


Windward Islands 


Extremely equable climate. January tem= 
peratures average 77, September 80, with 
a 6° daily variation. The extreme tempera- 
tures on record are 93 and 60. Rainfall is 
heavy to extremely heavy, with maximum) 
rains June to November. Best traveling 
time: December to May. 


Monetary unit: British currency. 

Principal islands: Dominica, Grenada, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, plus small group 
known as Grenadines. 

Entry requirements: Passport. 

Airlines: PAA (St. Lucia). 

Steamships: To all islands: Alcoa (Amer), 
Canadian National (Brit), Furness (Brit), 


‘ 


fires on mountains in early morn, De- 
cember 24, 


Andorra | 


Extremely cold winters, with passes closed) 
during winter months. Summers cool, cold 


in highest altitudes. Very light rainfall. 
Best traveling time: June to September. 
Monetary unit: Spanish peseta, but 
French franc used extensively. 
Principal city: Andorra. 
Entry requirements: French or Spanish 
visa. ri 
The tiny, independent republic has only 
two roads, no railroads. In summertime 
only, local busses connect with pass at 


; 
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panish bordér, more easily accessible than 
ench side. The chief occupations are 
jculture and smuggling. August 3, the 
esta Major is held in capital in native 
ostumes. 


& Austria—(see Germany) 


Cold winters (temperatures sometimes as 
ow as 15 or 20) and mild summers with 
some days in the 80’s. Weather the year 

und is warmer along the coast than 
inland. Rainfall is light on the coast, mod- 
srate inland, with rainiest months in late 
summer and fall. Best traveling time: May 
50 August. 
_ Monetary unit: franc (with belga in 
foreign transactions). Coins used: franc 
(50, 20, 5, 1); centimes (50, 25, 10, 5). One 
franc equals 100 centimes; five francs equal 
one belga. 

Principal cities: Antwerp, Borgerhout, 
Bruges, Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Ostend, 
Schaerbeek, Seraing, Uccle. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, KLM (Brussels via Am- 
sterdam), PAA (Brussels), Sabena, Air 
France (Brussels via Paris). 


Steamships: To Antwerp: Black Diamond 
(Amer), Belgian Line (Belg), Bernstein 
Line (Amer), Fjell Line (Norweg) , Holland- 
America (Dutch), Inte1ocean (Norweg), Is- 
brandtsen (Amer), Johnson (Swed), Lykes 
Lines (Amer), Oranje (Dutch), United 
States Lines (Amer), Waterman (Amer). 


Hotels: Antwerp: Century, Grand, de 
Londres, Atlanta, Bedford, Georges, Scheers, 
Splendid. Brussels: Albert Ier, Astoria, 
Metropole, Plaza, Liege: De Suede. Ostend: 
De La Easter Plage, Grand Osborn, Littoral, 
Majestic-Palace. 

American Express Offices: Antwerp: 87 
Place de Meir. Brussels: 51 Rue Canter- 
steen. 

Throughout Belgium, on three days pre- 
ceding Ash Wednesday, the Carnival is 
held, the most picturesque festivities being 
at Binche. The first Monday after May 1, 
at Bruges, is the procession of the Holy 
Blood (of Christ, prought in a vial from 
the Holy Land during the Crusades), @ 
devout parade in various religious COS= 
tumes. The houses are decorated with 
tapestries and flags. On the last Sunday 
in July at Veurne (Furnes), the Procession 
of the Penitents is held, in which robed, 
hooded figures in black sackcloth carry 
heavy crosses, honoring a piece of the True 
Cross. August 15, at Ghent, the interna- 
tional boat races are held on the canal to 
Terneuzen, Holland. On November 3, at 
St. Hubert, the annual deer hunt is opened 
with market place ceremonies in medieval 
costumes honoring the village namesake. 
‘December 6 is the gift-giving Feast of St. 
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Nicholas, December 25 being observed Bs 
a religious holiday. International Indus- 
tries Fair in Brussels during May. 


Bulgaria 

Winters are cold for this latitude, the 
January average in Sofia being 28°, with 
some petiods around zero. Summers mild, 
July temperatures in Sofia averaging 69°, 
with daytimes in the 70’s or 80’s. Climate 
in coastal areas and lower elevations 
warmer. January is the coldest month, July 
the hottest. Light rainfall, with heaviest 
rains in winter near the coast; in summer 
and fall, farther inland, Best traveling 
time: May to September. 

Monetary unit: lev. Coins used: lev (100, 
50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); stotinki (50). One lev 
equals 100 stotinki. ; 

Principal cities: Plovdiv, Sofia, Varna. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 

Hotels: Sofia: Grand Bulgarie, Slavian- 
ska-Besseda. 

Folk dances, parades, picnics celebrate 
Independence Day, March 3. 


Czechoslovakia 


Winters are cold, with January and 
February averages about 30°. Summers 
are mild, with average temperatures in the 
60’s, daytimes in the 70’s or above, January 
is the coldest month, July the warmest. 
Very light rainfall, with maximum rains 
from May to August, which is, however, 
the best traveling time. 

Monetary unit: koruna (or korona). 
Coins used: koruna (20, 10, 5, 1); hellere 
(50, 25, 20, 10, 5). One koruna equals 100 
hellere. 

Principal cities: Pragwe, Pressburg. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, KLM, PAA (Prague), Air 
France, Czech Air Lines, Swiss Air. 


Hotels: Prague: Alcron, Ambassador, Es~ 
planade, Sroubek. 

On St. John’s Eve, June 23, young folk 
dress gaily, light bonfires on hilltops, and 
dance around fires. International Ski Tour- 
nament in High Tatra mountains during 
February. June 13, the religious pilgrimage 
to village of St. Antocicek in southern 
Moravia is a colorful pageant with cos- 
tumes, dances. The Harvest Festival of St. 
Venceslas, Czech patron saint, is celebrated 
September 28; particularly picturesque in 
villages. 


Denmark 


Cold winters and mild summers, with oc- 
casional temperatures below zero in winter 
and in the 80’s in summer. Frost frequent 
from December to March. Light rainfall, 
with most rain from July to November. 
Most equable climate along North Sea 
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_ coast, greater variations in temperature 
being found inland. Best traveling time: 


‘May to September. 


Monetary unit: krone. Coins used: kroner 
(2, 1); ore (50, 25, 10, 5, 2, 1). One krone 
equals 100 ore. 


Principal cities: Copenhagen, Frederiks- 
berg, Odense. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, AOA (Copenhagen), DDL, 
BOAC (Copenhagen via London), KLM 
(Copenhagen via Amsterdam), Scandinair 
(Copenhagen), Air France (Copenhagen via 
Paris), Norwegian Air Lines, Swiss Air. 


Steamships: To Copenhagen: American 
Scantic Line (Amer), Black Diamond 
(Amer), Scandinavian American Line 
(Danish), Swedish-American Line (Swed), 
Lykes Line (Amer), United States Lines 
(Amer). 


Hotels: Copenhagen: Grand, D’Angle- 
terre, Terminus, Palace, Turist. 


American Express Office: Copenhagen: 
Vimmelskaftet 42-C. 


In seaport towns on Monday preceding 
Ash Wednesday, the Fastelavn boat is 
drawn through the streets. Musicians play 
as people dance around the boat. Schools 
close for the event, May 5, Liberation Day, 
is celebrated joyously with torchlight pa- 
rades and dancing in streets. During sum- 
mer, Royal Theater players hold open-air 
performances at Dyrehaven. Outdoor sym- 
phony is at Tivoli Gardens. 


Eire—(See Northern Ireland) 


England, Scotland and Wales 


Winters cool, cold in southeastern sec- 
tion. Coldest month: January; average 
temperature about 38, sometimes as low 
as 10 or 15. West coast warmer than east. 
Summers mild south of Birmingham and 
cool north of it. July is the hottest month 
(63 average in London, 58 in Glasgow) with 
some days warm and, in southern England, 
hot. The coasts are cooler than inland sec- 
tions in summer, and the west coast is 
cooler than the east. Light rainfall in 
most areas; moderate on western coast. 
Most rain falls in October, the driest 
months being April or May in south and 
west, February or March in east. Two-thirds 
of the time the sun is obscured by mists, 
fogs, and clouds. The sunniest section is 
southwestern England and the south coast. 
Best traveling time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: pound sterling. Coins 
used: pound (5, 2, 1); sovereign (1, 1%); 
crown (1, %); florin; shilling; penny (6, 4, 
8, 2,1, %); farthing. One pound (or sover- 
eign) equals 20 shillings; one shilling 
equals 12 pence; one crown equals 5 shil- 
lings; one florin equals 2 shillings; one 
farthing equals % penny. 
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Principal cities: Aberdeen (Scot), B 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff (Wales), Edi 
burgh (Scot), Glasgow (Scot), Hull, Lee 
Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchest 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Paisley (Scot 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Soutk 
ampton. , 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa, 

Airlines: ABA, AOA (London), BOAC 
(London), KLM (London via Amsterdam) 
PAA (London), Air France, Irish Air Li 
Swiss Air, Sabena, Panair do Brasil. K 
(Prestwick, Scot); TCA (From Montr 
Canada, to Prestwick). 


Steamships: To Avonmouth: Bristol Cit; 
Line (Brit), Cunard—White Star (Brit) 
Fyffes (Brit). To Bristol: Bristol City Lin 
To Cardiff: Bristol City Line. To Glasgow 
Anchor Line (Brit), Blue Star Line (Brit), 
Canadian Pacific (Brit), Cunard—White 
Star, Holland America Line (Dutch), Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd. (Brit), Donaldson Line 
(Brit), Knutsen (Norweg). To Liverpool: 
Anchor Line, Blue Funnel (Brit), Blue 
Funnel-White Star (Brit), Booth (Amer), 
Canadian Pacific, Cunard—White Star, 
Donaldson, Elder Dempster (Brit), Eller= 
man (Brit), Furness (British), Henderson 
(Scot), Holland—America, Holland Steam= 
ship Co, (Dutch), Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co. (Brit), Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., United 
States Lines (Amer), Waterman (Amer), 
Lykes (Amer). To London: Blue Funnel, 
Blue Star, Canadian Pacific, Cunard-White 
Star, Elder Dempster, Ellerman Lines, 
Furness, Harrison (Brit), Holland America, 
Holland Steamship Co., Johnson Line 
(Swedish), New Zealand Steamship Co, 
(Brit), Orient Line (Brit), Pacific and 
Orient Steamship Line (Brit), Royal Mail 
Lines, Ltd., Union Castle (Brit), Water- 
man, Fjell Line (Norweg). To Newcastle: 
Cairn-Thomson (Brit). To Plymouth: 
Cunard—White Star, Elder Dempster, Eller- 
man, Holland America, Johnson, Orient, 
Pacific Steam Navigation, Pacific and 
Orient Steamship Line, Channel Isles 
Steamship Co. (Brit). To Southampton: 
Aberdeen and Commonwealth Line (Brit), 
Canadian Pacific, Cunard—White Star, Hol- 
land America, Holland Steamship Co., Hol- 
land West Africa Line (Dutch), Nederland 
Royal Mail Line (Dutch), Orient, Rotter= 
dam Lloyd (Dutch), Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., 
Shaw, Savill Line (Brit), Union Castle, 
United States Lines, French Line (French) . 
To Hull: Wilson Line (Brit). To Man- 
chester: United States Lines, Manchester: 
Liners (Brit). / 

Hotels: Birmingham: Grand, Queen’s. 
Cardiff: Park. Edinburgh: Braid, De Vere, 
Hills, North British, Roxburgh, Royal 
British. Glasgow: Adelphi, Beresford, 
Blythswood, Grosvenor, More’s, North Brit- 
ish. Liverpool: Adelphi, Exchange. London: 
Brown’s, Connaught, Cumberland, Dor- 
chester, Eccleston, Goring, Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, Mayfair, Howard, Hyde 
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, Kingsley, Piccadilly, Regent Palace, 
, Royal Court, Savoy, Strand Palace, 


‘uscan, Waldorf. Manchester: Midland. 
‘ymouth: Duke of Cornwall. 
American Express Offices: Liverpool: 


ket. Edinburgh: 1 Frederick Street. 
lasgow: 115 Hope Street. 


Shakespeare Drama Festival from end of 
larch until September at Stratford-on- 
yon, and Shakespeare’s Birthday celebra- 
ion April 23. The Grand National at Ain- 
ree in March. Oxford-Cambridge boat races 
wt end of March or early April. Military 
Searchlight Tattoo at Aldershot in June. 
mnglish Derby at Epsom Downs in June. 
frooping the Colours in London, first week 
m June. Midsummer Eve bonfires on hill- 
ops at Cornwall, June 23. Festival of Light 
ut Blackpool September-October. Cricket 
‘rom May to September, rugby from Oc- 
sober to April. Grouse shooting begins in 
August; partridge shooting in September. 
International Opera Season April to June. 
Royal Horse Show at Richmond in June. 
Special festivities mark St. Andrew’s Day 
in Scotland November 30. 


nar Bldg., Water Street. London: 6 Hay- 


Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 


Mild winters with the January mean 
temperature over 20. Summers are cool, 
with the July average under 65. Rain ex- 
ceeds 20 inches yearly, with autumn the 
wettest season. Best traveling time: June 
to September. 

Monetary unit: Same as the Union of 
Saviet Socialist Republics 

Principal cities: Kaunas (Lith.), Riga 
(Lat.), Tallin (Est.). 

Entry Requirements: Passport and visa 
(issued by Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics). 

Hotels: Kaunas: Metropolis. 


Finland 


Cold winters in southern section; ex- 
tremely cold in central and northern areas, 
with some temperatures below zero even in 
the south. Summers mild in south, cool in 
north, with daytime temperatures in the 
70’s, occasionally higher. Light rainfall, 
with driest months February to June. Best 
traveling time: May to September, 

Monetary unit: markha. Coins used: 
markha (200, 100, 20, 10, 5, 1); pennia (50, 
25, 10, 5, 1). One markha equals 100 pennia. 

Principal cities: Helsinki, Tampere. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 

Steamships: To Helsinki: American 
Scantic Line (Amer), Swedish American 
Line (Swed), Lykes Line (Amer). 

Hotels: Helsinki: Grand, Kamp, Torni, 
Societshuset. 

The birthday of Johan Ludvig Runeberg 


Sweet 


on February 5 honored with candle-burn- 
ing in windows, outdoor ceremonies. Great 
midsummer festival on June 23 in villages. 


France 


Cold winters in eastern half of France 
with exception of Mediterranean coast, 
where weather is cool. Winters in western 
half of France also cool. In eastern portion, 
occasional winter temperatures are about 
zero and in western portion, about 20. 
Summers in southern France (south of 
imaginary line drawn between Biarritz 
and Geneva) are warm, and north of 
this line summer weather in general is 
mild. Throughout France, summer days are 
apt to reach 80’s and 90’s. Rainfall is light, 
with maximum rain in summer and fall. 
Climate is more humid in south than in 
north. Best traveling time: April to October 
in northern France; all year in southern 
France and Riviera. 


Monetary unit: French franc. Coins used: 
franc (100, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); centimes (50, 
25, 20, 10, 5). One franc equals 100 cen- 
times. 


Principal cities: Amiens, Bordeaux, Bou- 
logne, Brest, Calais, Cannes, Cherbourg, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Le Havre, Lille, Lyon, 
Marseille, Montpellier, Mulhouse, Nancy, 
Nantes, Nice, Nimes, Paris, Reims, Rennes, 
Roubaix, Rouen, St. Etienne, Strasbourg, 
Toulon, Toulouse. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, KLM (Paris via Amster- 
dam), PAA (Marseille), TWA (Paris), Air 
France (Paris), Norwegian Airlines, Sabena, 
Swiss Air Lines, Panair do Brasil. 


Steamships: To Cherbourg: French Line 
(French). To Le Havre: United States Lines 
(Amer), Waterman (Amer), Interocean 
Line (Norweg). To Marseille: American Ex- 
port Lines (Amer), American President 
Lines (Amer), French Line. 


Hotels: Amiens: L’Univers. Biarritz: Le 
Fevre, St. Julien. Bordeaux: Terminus. 
Boulogne: Imperial, Splendide. Cherbourg: 
Du Casino, Du France. Deauville: Du Golf, 
Normandy (both open summer season 
only). Le Havre: Frascati. Lyon’ Cariton, 
Grand. Marseille: Splendide, De Geneve. 
Nantes: Central. Nice: Angleterre, Negresco, 
Royal, Ruhl. Paris: Astra, Bristol, Chatham, 
Claridge’s, Crillon, Edouard VII, Elysee 
Park, Franklin, George V, Grand, Louvre, 
Lutetia, Palais D’Orsay, Pont Royal, Rey- 
nolds, Ritz, Scribe, Terminus Est, Termi- 
nus Nord, Terminus St. Lazare, Triamon, 
France Choiseul, Vouillemont. Reims: Deg- 
ermann, Du Lion Dor Strasbourg: 
Grand National, Maison Rouge, Terminus 
Gruber, Ville de Paris. Toulouse: Grand, 
Tivollier. Riviera: Cannes: Carlton, Grand, 
Martinez, Miramar, Royal. Juan-Les-Pins: 
Belles-Rives. 
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American Express Offices: Le Havre: 
Frascati Building. Marseille: 15 La Cane- 
biere. Nice: 2 Rue du Congres. Paris: 11 
Rue Scribe. 


The Mardi Gras, held the Tuesday pre- 
ceding Ash Wednesday, consists of parad- 
ing, masquerades, boisterous hilarity, espe- 
cially in southern France. Most picturesque 
carnival customs are in Nice. On May 24- 
25, devout persons make annual pilgrimage 
to the small Provencal village of Les 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, where prayers 
are held. On second day of festival, pro- 
cessions put to sea while games and exhibi- 
tions are held ashore. In Burgundy and 
Brittany, ancient pagan fire festival is ob- 
served June 23. Throughout France, the 
Night Watch, July 13, eve of the anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastille is cele- 
brated with torchlight processions, festivi- 
ties. July 14 is Bastille Day. Festival of St. 
Martin of Tours is held November 11. Grand 
Prix in Paris in June; Auto Show in Oc- 
tober, Hunting season begins in September. 
International Film Festival at Cannes Sep- 
tember—October, showing fifty best films 
produced during previous year in Europe, 
North and South America, with interna- 
tional movie stars present for awarding of 
prizes. Top Paris theater season is in No- 
vember, 


Germany and Austria 


January temperatures average about 
30, dropping at times to zero or below. In 
July temperatures average about 65, with 
days in the 70’s, nights in the 50’s, Light 
rainfall is distributed throughout the year, 
with most precipitation in summer. Best 
traveling time: May to September. 


Principal cities: Aachen, Augsburg, 
Berlin, Bochum, Braunschweig, Bremen, 
Breslau, Charlottenburg, Chemnitz, Co- 
logne, Dortmund, Dresden, Duisburg, Dus- 
seldorf, Erfurt, Essen, Frankfurt, Gelsen- 
kirchen, Gladbach, Graz (Aust.), Hagen, 
Halle Hamborn, Hamburg, Hannover, 
Heidelburg, Hindenburg, Karlsruhe, Kassel, 
Kiel, Koblentz, Konigsberg, Krefeld, Liep- 
zig, Linz (Aust.), Lubeck, Ludwigshafen, 
Magdeburg, Mainz, Mannheim, Mulheim, 
Munich, Munster, Nurnberg, Oberhausen, 
Paluen, Saarbrucken, Solingen, Stettin, 
Stuttgart, Vienna (Aust.), Wiesbaden, 
Wuppertal, Wurzburg. 


Entry requirements: U. S. State Depart- 
ment authorization. 


Airlines; AOA (Berlin, Frankfurt-au- 
Main), PAA (Vienna). 


Steamships: To Bremerhaven: United 
States Lines (Amer), Waterman (Amer). 


Greece 


In western Greece, winter temperatures 
average about 53, with summers at 80. 


Rainfall is light to moderate, with summer- 
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the driest season. Winter temperatures 
eastern Greece average about 48, wit 
summers about 82, but the days from Jun 
to September frequently are in the 90’ 
Very light rainfall brings a dry and d 
summer. The winter averages about 42 i 
northeastern Greece; the summers, 80. 
winter, occasional temperatures be 
freezing, with northeast winds bringing 
snow. July and August are the hottest 
months throughout Greece, January the 
coldest. Best traveling time: April and 
May, September and October. ¥ 

Monetary unit: drachma. Coins used 
drachma (20, 10, 5, 2,1); lepta (50, 20, 10) 
One drachma equals 100 lepta. ‘ 


Principal cities: Athens, Kavalia, Patras 
Piraeus, Salonika, 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa, i 
Airlines: BOAC, TWA (Athens). 


Steamships: To Piraeus: Greek Lines 
(Greek), American Export Lines (Amer), 
Isbrandtsen Line (Amer), Lykes Lines 
(Amer), United States and Levant Lines 
(Amer). To Salonika: American Expo: 
Lines, Lykes Lines. 


Hotels: Athens: Acropolis, Grand, Grande 
Bretagne, D’Athens, King George, Minerva, 
New Angle-Terre, Splendid, Xenias Mela- 
thron. =f 


American Express Office: Athens: No. 2 
Constitution Square. 


Numerous religious holidays, impressive 
Easter rites. In spring and fall marathon 
events are held in Panathenaic Stadium in 
Athens. In summer, symphony concerts 
and ancient Greek dramas are given in 
numerous open-air amphitheaters. June 
23, bonfires are lighted on hilltops. In 
Salonika, October 26, St, Dimitrios Day is 
festival celebration. Resistance Day, Oc- 
tober 28, commemorates Italian attack on 
Greece and is a national holiday. 


Hungary 


Cold winters and warm summers, with 
January temperatures averaging 28 at 
Budapest and summer temperatures 170. 
Rainfall is light with driest season from 
December to March. January is the coldest 
month, July the hottest. Best traveling 
time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: fiorint. Coins used: 
florint; filler (50, 10, 5). One florint equals 
100 fillers. | 


Principal cities: Budapest, Cluj, Debre- 
cen, Szeged. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Hotels: Budapest: Astoria, Britannia, 
Carlton, Dunapalota, Grand Hungaria, 


The Day of St. Anna is celebrated July 
26 among the well-to-do by “Anna Balls”; 
peasants hold folk dances, August 20 St. 


ures averaging in the low 30’s and 
2 averages in the low 50’s. Often 
y and very windy, particularly in 
er. Moderate rainfall, September being 
month of heaviest rains and the rainy 
n lasts from September to January. 
traveling time: May to August. 

tary unit: krona. Coins used: krona 
5, 2,1); aura (25, 10, 5, 2). One krona 
uals 100 aurar. : 

Principal city: Reykjavik. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
Hotels: Reykjavik: Borg, Grandeur, 
d, Vik. 

eamships: Iceland Steamship Co. (Ice- 
andic). 

Seaman’s Day is celebrated the first Sun- 
y in June with colorful processions, 
ances, rowing and swimming contests. 
tional Holiday June 17 commemorates 
e-establishment of Icelandic Republic in 
944. 


lreland—(See Northern Ireland) 


ltaly 


Climatic conditions throughout Italy are 
narked by striking contrasts. Winters are 
xtremely cold in Alpine region (northern- 
nost Italy) and cold the length of the 
\ppenines, with coldest districts in central 
nd southern ranges. Summers in these 
egions cool or cold, with lowest tempera- 
ures in mountains of Basilicata and Cala- 
ria (southern Italy), where frosts occur 
n July and snow in September, lasting 
intil April or May. The climate of the low- 
ands contrasts sharply with mountain re- 
‘ions. The great plain of northern Italy 
‘south of Alps, north of Appenines) is cold 
n winter, warm in summer, some days in 
he 80’s and 90’s. The coastal strip south 
f the Ligurian Alps and areas along east 
ind west coasts have cool winters (seldom 
yelow freezing) and warm summers, with 
requent hot days. Temperatures in the 
owlands become aggressively warm irom 
iorth to south. Light rainfall in most re- 
sions, with rainy season varying in differ- 
mt areas, Best traveling time: April to No- 
yember. 
“Monetary unit: lira. Coins used: lire 
100, 50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); centisimi (50, 20, 
10, 5). One lira equals 100 centisimi. 

Principal cities: Bari, Bologna, Florence, 
senoa, Leghorn, (Livorno), Messina, Milan, 
Naples, Palermo, Rome, Turin, Trieste, 


Sy Verona. 


American Export, 
Lines. To Palermo: American Export Line. 
To Rhodes: Greek Line (Greek). —™ 
Hotels: Florence: Baglioni, Berchielo, 
Excelsior-Italie, Grand, Majestic, Metro- 
pole, Roma, Savoy. Genoa: Bristol Pala 
Colombia, Londres-Continental, Miramare, 
Savoy Majestic, Suisse. Milan: Cavour, 
Continental, Excelsior Gallia, Majestic- 
Diana, Principe-Savoia, Touring. Nap! 
American, Continental, Londres, Royal 
completely destroyed. Excelsior, Gra 
Santa Lucia were severely damaged. Pa- 


lermo: Excelsior, Grand des Palmes, Villa Rat : 


Igiea. Rome: Ambassador, Excelsior, Flora, — 


Grand, Ludoyvisi, Quirinal, Savoy. Venice: 


Britannia, Europa, Grand, Royal Danieli, 
d’Italie Bauer-Grunwald. : 
American Express Offices: Florence: Via 


Tornabuoni 10. Milan: 41 Bis Via Manzoni. oS 


Naples: Piazza dei Martire 23. Rome: Pi- — 
azza di Spagna No. 38. P 

Throughout Italy, Carnival is held from 
January 17 to Ash Wednesday. St. Joseph’s 
Day, March 19, a day of feasting, is widely P 
observed. Modena, on April 30, celebrates 
the annual festival Maytime of the Maid- 
ens. Festival of the Palio in Siena, July 2, 
has picturesque horse race as chief event — 
with medieval costumes, banners, proces- 
sions. On July 16, Festival of the Madonna 
of Carmine is celebrated with dances, fire- 
works, revelry, particularly at Naples. Small 
villages celebrate Festival of the Immacu- 
late Conception on December 8, the most 
elaborate ceremonials taking place at Bag- 
noli Irpino. In the Tyrrhenian Sea, ap- 
proximately 150 miles across from Rome, 
lies the island of Corsica, whose capital, 
Ajaccio, is Napoleon’s birthplace. Seven 
miles south of Corsica is the Italian island 
of Sardinia, whose capital is Cagliari. Just 
off Italy’s southern extremity is the island 
of Sicily, whose chief cities are Catania, 
Girgenti, Messina, and Palermo. In east 
central Italy, south of Rimini, is the inde- 
pendent republic o. SAN MARINO whose 
capital, San Marino, has a population of 
2000. 


Latvia—(See Estonia) 


Liechtenstein 


Winters are cold, with extremely cold 
temperatures in higher altitudes. Mild sum- 
mers in lowlands, cooler in higher ranges. 
Moderate to heavy rainfall. January is the 
coldest month, July the warmest, Best 
traveling time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: franc. Swiss currency is 
used. 
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Principal city: Vaduz. 

Entry requirements: Passport and. visa 
(issued by Swiss Consulate) . 

Only railway in Liechtenstein is at 
Schaan, 3 miles from Vaduz. The one hotel 
in Vaduz is the Wald. 


Lithuania—(See Estonia) 


Luxembourg 


Cold winters, mild summers, with some 
summer days warm or hot and some winter 
weather below 20. Light rainfall, mainly 
' from May to October, Best traveling time: 
May to September. 


Monetary unit: Although Luxemburg 
has its own currency at the rate of one 
Luxemburgeois franc to 1.25 Belgian francs, 
Belgian currency is extensively used. 


_ Principal city: Luxembourg. 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
Hotel: Luxembourg: Grand Brasseur. 


Monaco 


Cool winters, warm summers, with fre- 
quent hot summer days and moderate an- 
nual rainfall. Best traveling time: Sep- 
tember to May. 

Monetary unit: franc. Coins used: franc 
(100, 2, 1); centime (50). One franc equals 
100 centimes, French currency is used ex- 
tensively. 

Principal cities: Monaco, Monte Carlo. 

Entry requirements: Passport and French 
visa, then Monacoan visa. 

Hotels: Monaco, Monte Carlo: D’Albion, 
Des Palmiers, De Paris, Hermitage, Metro- 
pole, Monte Carlo Palace, New Beach. 


The gambling casino at Monte Carlo is 
internationally famous and the peak season 
is the winter. 


The Netherlands 


Cold winters and mild summers, with 
Summer days sometimes in the 80’s and 
winter temperatures seldom below 20. Light 
rainfall, the late summer and fall being 
the rainiest season. Climate is warmer 
along the coast than inland. Best travel- 
ing time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: florin (or guilder). Coins 
used: florin (24%, 1); cent (50, 25, 10, 5, 2%, 
1). One florin (or guilder) equals 100 cents. 

Principal cities; Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
The Hague. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa, 
Airlines: ABA, AOA (Amsterdam), DDL, 


KLM (Amsterdam), Air France (Amster- 
dam via Paris), Swiss Air. 


Steamships: To Rotterdam: Holland 
America (Dutch), Lykes Lines (Amer), 
United States Lines (Amer), Waterman 
(Amer), Black Diamond (Amer), South 
Atlantic Steamship Co. (Amer), Fjel) Line 
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(Norweg), Interocean Line (Norweg), 1 
brandtsen Co. (Amer), Oranje Lir 
(Dutch). a 

Hotels: Amsterdam: Amstel, Centraa 
Doelen, Krasnapolsky, Pays-Bas, Rood 
Leeuw, Park. Rotterdam: Hotels Weima 
Coomans, Zuid-Hollandsch, Mass destroyec 
Hotels Atlanta, Park, Regina and Roya 
limited. The Hague: du Passage, Gran 
Hotel Central, Terminus. 

American Express Offices: Amsterdam 
Warmoesstraat 197/199 Damsquare. Rot- 
terdam: 120 Meent. Enschede: Markt 5. 
The Hague: Plaats 31. : 

At fishing village of Marken on thi 
Zuider Zee, natives dress on Sundays in 
costumes. Birthday of Princess Juliana, 
celebrated April 30. e 


Northern Ireland and Eire 


Cool winters (average about 42) wit 
some cold weather, especially in Northe 
Ireland, with January the coldest month. 
Summers cool (average about 58), some 
days mild or warm, with July and August 
warmest months. Light rainfall in eastern 
sections, moderate in west, with most rain 
in late summer to midwinter. Best travel- 
ing time: May to September. a 

Monetary unit: In Northern Ireland, 
British pound; in Eire, the Irish pound | 
(also called the Saorstat pound). Coins 
used in Eire: half crown (2% shillings); 
florin (2 shillings); shilling; penny (6, 3, 
1, %), farthing. One Irish pound equals 
20 shillings; one shilling equals 12 pence; 
One penny equals 4 farthings. y 


Principal cities: Belfast, Cork (Eire), 
Dublin (Hire), Londonderry, Limerick 
(Hire). 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
(Visa for Northern Ireland issued by Brit= 
ish Consul). 


Airlines: AOA (Shannon, Eire), PAA 
(Shannon), TWA (Shannon), Irish Air 
Lines. ; 


Steamships: To Belfast: Anchor Line 
(Brit), Canadian Pacific (Brit), Cunard— 
White Star Line (Brit). To Cobh: Cunard- 
White Star, United States Lines (Amer). To 
Dublin: Blue Star Line (Brit), Cunard— 
White Star, Irish Shipping, Ltd. (Irish), 
United States Lines. To Londonderry: An- 
chor Line. : 


Hotels: Belfast: Eglinton and Winton, 
Grand Central, Imperial, Midland Station, 
Royal Avenue. Dublin: Central, Gresham, 
Jury’s, Royal Hibernian, Shelbourne. | 

In Northern Ireland is the Giant’s Cause-= 
way, strange rock forest of 40,000 Pillars 
still inexplicable to geologists. Near Belfast 
is Lough Neagh, largest lake in British 
Isles. In Hire, the “Feis Ceoil” (Music Festi-+ 
val) is held in May. The Dublin Horse 
Show is held in August and the Puck Fair 
at Killorglin is held the same month. 
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Cold winters averaging in the 20’s, more 
oderate along coast than inland (Bergen’s 
oldest day: 5; Olso’s: —26). Coldest month 
February. Summers are cool, warmest in 
outheastern section (July average in Oslo: 
0). Summer days are sometimes in the 
0’s. Gales are frequent on the west coast, 
ee to four per month in winter, with 
cember and January the stormiest; two 
o@ three per month in summer. ‘There 1s 
uch snow in northern Norway, some- 
imes even in the summer. Extremely 
reavy rainfall on coast near Bergen, light 
jainfall inland. The heaviest rains occur 
rom September to January. Long summer 
lays; no real darkness even in southern 
Norway from late April until mid-August. 
Best traveling time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: krone. Coins used: krone; 
pre (50, 25, 10, 5, 2, 1). One krone equals 
00 ore. 

Principal cities: Bergen, Oslo, Stavanger, 
rrondheim. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 

Airlines: ABA, AOA (Oslo), BOAC (Oslo 
via London), Scandinair (Oslo), Norwegian 
4ir Lines. 


Steamships: To Oslo: American Scantic 
(Amer), Scandinavian American (Danish), 
Norwegian American Line (Norweg), United 
States Lines (Amer). 


Hotels: Bergen: Bristol, Norge, Terminus. 
Jiso: Continental, Grand, Bristol. 


St. John’s Eve, June 23, is celebrated 
with festivities, bonfires, and folk dances. 
International regatta at Hankoe during 
summer. National winter sports events 
near Oslo in February. Easter is a five-day 
national holiday; most people going to 
mountains for best skiing, sledding; out- 
Joor church services. The last weeks in 
May, the return of the whaling fleet is 
selebrated in Norwegian whaling centers of 
Sandefjord, Tonsberg, and Larvik with 
pageants, dances, festivities. Sun festivals 
are held in northern Norway when sun first 
appears after winter darkness. Valley vil- 
lages farther south, such as Rjukan, Odda, 
and Hoyanger hold special celebrations at 
these times. 


Poland 


Winters are cold, with December, Janu- 
ary, and February averages at Warsaw 
about 25 or 28 and some days below zero. 
Summers are mild, averaging about 65, 
with daytime temperatures in the 70’s, 
sometimes higher. Light rainfall, with May 
to October heaviest season. Best traveling 
time: May to October. 


Monetary unit: zloty. Coins used: zloty 
(10, 5, 2, 1); grosz (50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One 
zloty equals 100 groszy. 

Principal cities: Bialystok, Bromberg, 
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Czestochowa, Gdynia, Katowice, Krakow, 


Lodz, Lublin, Lwow, Posen, Sosnowiec, 
Warsaw, Wilno. : 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 

Airlines: ABA. 

Steamships: To Gdynia: American Scan- 
tic Line (Amer), Scandinavian American 
Line (Danish). 

Hotels: Warsaw: 
Polonia Palace. 

Religious pilgrimages to Czestochowa 
reach a peak on July 16, the Feast of Our 
Lady of the Scapular, and the festival ends 
August 15 with the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of our Blessed Lady. 


Bristol, Europejski, 


Portugal 


Climate is equable and temperate, with 
average winter temperatures in the 50’s, 
summers in the 70’s or 80’s, and the daily 
variation never exceeding 23 degrees, Deep 
valleys, sheltered from cool winds, are ex- 
cessively hot in summer. In mountains, 
temperature declines with increasing alti- 
tudes. Rainfall light in the south, mod- 
erate in the north. Heavy fogs are common 
along the coast. Best traveling time: May 
to September. 


Monetary unit: escudo. Coins used: 
escudo (10, 5, 2%, 1); centavo (50, 20, 10, 
5). One escudo equals 100 centavos. 

Principal cities: Barcelos, Braga, Coimbra, 
Guimaraes, Leiria, Lisbon, Porto, Vizev. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, BOAC (Lisbon), KLM, 
PAA (Lisbon), TWA (Lisbon), British 
South American Airways, Ltd., Panair do 
Brasil, Swiss Air. 


Steamships: To Lisbon: American Ex- 
port Line (Amer), Blue Star Line (Brit), 
Booth Line (Brit), Royal Mail Lines (Brit), 
Spanish Line (Spanish), Wilhelmsen Line 
(Norweg), Yeoward Line (Brit), Elwell 
Line (Amer), Flomarcy Co. (Port). 


Hotels: Lisbon: Avenida Palace, Aviz 
Victoria. 


__ For three days preceding Ash Wednesday, 
Carnival is held amid much festivity. 


- 
Rumania 


Winters are cold (January average in 
Bucharest is 26°) with occasional below- 
zero weather. Summers are warm with day- 
time temperatures in the 80's, and some- 
times 90’s, Coldest month is January; 
warmest, July. Light rainfall, early summer 
being the wettest season. Best traveling 
time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: leu (plural: lei), Coins 
used: leu (250, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); 
bani (50, 25). One leu equals 100 bani. 


Principal cities: Bucharest, Galati, Iasi. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Hotels: Bucharest: Athnee Palace, du 
Boulvard, Splendid Park, Stanescu. 


Easter is celebrated for three days. 


Scotland—(See England) 


Spain 

Average winter temperatures in most 
areas of Spain are in the 40’s and, in the 
southern section, the 50’s. Summers are 
coolest in the north and northwest (in the 
60’s), average temperatures in other areas 
being in the 70’s or, in southern Spain, the 
80’s. The winter season lasts nine months 
in higher elevations of the interior and is 
as short as two months in the lowlands. In 
the south there is practically no winter 
season. Rainfall is light to moderate in 
the north and northwest and fairly well 
distributed throughout the year; very light 
in other areas, resulting in arid sections 
in the south and southeast, Best traveling 
time: May to September. 

Monetary unit: peseta. Coins used: 
peseta (25, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); centimo (50, 25, 
20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One peseta equals 100 


centimos, 
Principal cities: Albacete, Alicante, Al- 
meria, Barcelona, Bilbao, Burgos, Cadiz, 


Cordoba, Gijon, Granada, Jerez de la Fron- 
tera, La Coruna, La Linea, Lorca, Madrid, 
Malaga, Murcia, Palma, Salamanca, San- 
tander, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, Zara- 
goza, San Sebastian (resort town). 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
All communications concerning visa au- 
thorization must be paid for by applicant 
if traveler intends remaining more than 
Seven days. Supply names and addresses of 
two persons in Spain if intending to be in 
country more than one week. 


Airlines: KLM, TWA (Madrid). 


Steamships: To Barcelona: American Ex- 
port Lines (Amer), Gardiaz Lines (Span), 
Kerr Steamship Co. (Brit). To Bilbao: Kerr 
Steamship Co., Spanish Line (Span). To 
Cadiz: Gardiaz Lines, Kerr Steamship Co., 
Spanish Line, To Coruna: Spanish Line. 
To Gijon: Kerr Steamship Co. To Seville: 
Kerr Steamship Co., Spanish Line. 


Hotels: Barcelona: Continental, Majestic, 
Oriente, Principe, Ritz. Bilbao: Carlton. 
Granada: Alhambra Palace. Madrid: Felipe 
II, Londres, Nacional, Nueva York, Palace, 
Paris, Ritz, Victoria. Malaga: Miramar, 
Niza, Palma: Alhambra, Formentor, Medi- 
terraneo, San Sebastian: Arana, Biarritz, 
Continental Palace, De Londres, Maria 
Cristina, Principe. Seville: Andalucia Pal- 
ace, Madrid. Valencia: Alhambra, Imperio, 
Meiropol, Regina. 

For three days, preceding Ash Wednes- 
day, the Carnival holds full sway. The 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi is celebrated with magnificent 
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pageantry and the processions, wit 
candles, flowers, and banners, make it on 
of the most impressive religious events 0! 
the year. St. John’s Eve, June 23, is tra 
tionally observed with bonfires, particul 
in villages. From Easter Sunday on, bi 
fights are held in all important towns, @ 
best being in spring and autumn 

Madrid, Seville (during festivities), Sa 
manca (during festivities), Valencia, an 
Saragossa. In the summer, bull fights 
San Sebastian and Bilbao are outstandin 
In Seville, the Burial of the Sardine 

carried out on Ash Wednesday with cere- 
monial pomp. In Madrid, the Day of St. 
Anthony, January 17, horses and animals 
are dressed in flowers and ribbons, driven: 
to Church of San Antonio while bystanders 
watch the procession. For the Burial of the 
Sardine, throngs go to the banks of the 
Manzanares River for the ceremony. : 
Day of St. Isidore the Ploughman is cele= 
brated on May 15 in Madrid with tapestries 
on balconies, banners, music, and pelota 
games. In Valencia, the Feast of St. Joseph 
is celebrated on March 19 with much 
splendor. 


Sweden 


With its northern extremity in the Arctic 
Circle, Sweden’s winters are cold in the 
south and extremely cold in the north. 
Temperatures in the north drop to —45°, 
and are often below zero throughout the 
country. Summers are mild in the south, 
cool in the north, with some summer days 
reaching the 70’s or 80’s. February is the 
coldest month, July the warmest. The sum- 
mers are Short, the ice breaking up in Ma 
or June and re-forming in October. The 
rainfall is light, with the rainy season in 
late summer. The sun is continuously 
above the horizon in the northern part of 
the country from the end of May until 
mid-July. Best traveling time: May to 
August. 


Monetary unit: krona. Coins used: krona 
(20, 10, 5, 2,1); ore (50, 25, 10, 5, 2, 1). One 
krona equals 100 ore. 


Principal cities: Gothenburg, 
Stockholm. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, AOA (Stockholm), BOAC 
(Stockholm via London), DDL, KLM 
Stockholm, Malmo via Amsterdam), Sa- 
bena, Scandinair (Stockholm), Air France 
(Stockholm via Paris), Royal Norwest 
Airlines, Swiss Air. 


Steamships: To Gothenburg: American 
Scantic (Amer), Swedish American (Swed), 
Johnson Line (Swed), Lykes Line (Amer); 
To Malmo: Same except for Lykes. Ta 
Stockholm: Same as Gothenburg. 


Hotels: Gothenburg: Grand Haglund, Eg- 
gers. Malmo: Savoy. Stockholm: Carlton, 
Continental, Gillet, Grand Royal. 


Malmo, 
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es are lighted and folk dancing be- 
in village squares, the merrymaking 
inuing until May 1, a holiday. June 6 
is Swedish Flag Day, with patriotic rallies 
n the Stockholm stadium, where the King 
sents flags to various organizations. On 
e 23, lightest day of the year, most 
fowns and villages erect garland-decked 
les and carry on festivities late into the 
ght. December 13 is St. Lucia’s Day, 
arking the beginning of the Christmas 
ason. Local governments sponsor night 
pageants through the streets, followed by 
charity balls. 


Switzerland 


Wide variations in temperature and rain- 
fall due to differences in elevation. Winter 
temperatures in high altitudes average 
about 15 to 20, with some below-zero 

weather. In lower altitudes, temperatures 
‘average about 30. Summer temperatures 
in high altitudes average 45 to 55; in low- 
lands about 65 with warm, sometimes 
hot, days. In the highest elevations (St. 
_Theodale Pass, 10,899 feet) winter condi- 
tions are practically continuous throughout 
the year. In the lower regions (Lago Mag- 
_giore, for example) winter lasts only three 
_ months. January is the coldest month. The 
_ variation in rainfall (light in Basle, Berne; 
extremely heavy at Santis) is largely de- 

termined by mountainous conformation. 
_ The greatest rainfall occurs between April 
_ and October, yet this is the pest traveling 
time because it is warmest. 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. Coins used. 
franc (100, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); centime (50, 20, 
10, 5, 2, 1, 44). 
principal cities: Basle, Berne, Geneva, 
- Interlaken, Lausanne, Lucerne, St. Gallens, 

St. Moritz, Zurich. 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Airlines: ABA, KLM (Zurich, Geneva via 
Amsterdam), TWA (Geneva), Air France 
(Zurich, Geneva via Paris) , Czech Air Lines, 
Swiss Air Lines. 

Hotels: Basle: Central, Euler, Hefer, 
Three Kings, Vegt, Victoria. Berne: Baren, 
Bellevue-Palace, Bristol, Schweitzerhotf. 
Geneva: Beau Rivage, Cornavin, De Russie, 
Des Bergues, La Residence, Richmond. In- 
terlaken: du Lac, Interlaken-Interlakner- 
hof, Jura. Lausanne; Lausanna-Palace, 

_ Beau-Rivage, Central. Lucerne: des Bal- 
- snces, Grand National, Monopole, Montana, 
Schweizerhof Wildennann. St. Gallens: 
Hecht, Walhalla-Terminus. St. Moritz: 
Neues Post Hotel. Zurich: Baur au Lac, 
Central, Dolder Grand, Eden au Lac, Savoy. 
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Independence Day, August 1, is 
tionally. All other holidays, of which 
are many, are celebrated locally, even suc 
days as Good Friday. All cantons h d 
Carnival some time before Lent, Near 
cerne, on the Friday after Ascension, 
people of Uri make a pilgrimage to 
liam Tell’s shrine at near-by Tellsplatte, on 
Lake Lucerne’s southern shore. In Zuri 

the Six O’Clock Ringing Feast, a pictur- 
esque festival during April, celebrat 
the end of winter. In October, at Thun, ~ 
an annual shooting festival is conducted tg 
in medieval costumes. In some cantons 
Christmas begins on December 6. Skiing, 
sledding, winter sports commence Decem-_ 
ber 25. Swiss Industries Fair at Basle in 
May. Summer ski meet on the Jung ae 
fraujoch. ; “4d 


Wales—(See England) | 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The northern tundra has cold winters, 
cool summers with an average July tem- 
perature of less than 56. Although the 
surface thaws for a month or two in sum- 
mer, the ground below remains perma- a 
nently frozen. Precipitation is low, put the 
air is damp and raw, The extensive belt 
south of this area, and central Russia gen- — 
erally, has much winter snow and no 3 
season is without precipitation. The tem- 
perature is rarely above freezing in winter, 
the summer average in July being 50. In 
east Russia and western Siberia winters 
are extremely cold, with a January aver- 
age of 10 in the west and —15° in the east. 
West of the Urals rainfall is 20 inches an- 
nually, only 8 to 16 inches in the east; the 
northern section has less rain than the 
south 

Moscow has an average daily high of 71 
during July, the warmest month, and dur- 
ing January, coldest month, the average 
daily high is about 14, with 5 as the 
average daily low. Central Siberia has the 
worst winters in the world. On Russia’s. 
northeast coasts the summers are damp, 
cloudy, and cool, with fog and drizzle. The 
winters are warmer than inland, but there 
are constant northwest winds. The Amur 
basin has heavy summer rain, and the 
winters are less agreeable than the far in- 
terior of Siberia owing to the strong, cut- 
ting winds, In the steppes the rain is light, 
the summers dry and hot, most rain fall- 
ing during spring and early summer. To- 
ward the southeast, annual rainfall is less 
than 8 inches. The winters are cold for 
this latitude with average temperatures 
below freezing except in the far south. The 
summers are hot with the July average 


about 80°. Southern Crimea has mild, 
rainy winters and hot summers; winter 
temperatures, as an average, above freez- 
ing. Along the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea the rain is excessive all year. The Cau- 
casian area is typical of mountainous re- 
gions and south of here the winters are 
severe, the summers hot. Best traveling 
time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: Gold chervonetz, Coins 
used: rouble; kopecks (50, 20, 15, 10, 5, 3, 
-2, 1). One rouble equals 100 kopecks. 


Principal cities: Archangel, Astrakhan, 
Baku, Cernauti, Chisinau, Chkalovsk, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Gomei, Gorki, Gorloyka, 
Grozni, Izhevsk, Ivanovo, Kalin, Kazan, 
Kerch, Kharkov, Kiev, Kirov, Kostroma, 
Krasnodar, Krivoirog, Kuibyshey (Samara), 
Kursk, Leningrad, Magnitogorsk, Makeevka, 
Mariupol, Minsk, Moscow, Murmansk, 
Nikolaev, Nizhni Tagil, Odessa, Ordzhoni- 
kidze, Orel, Penza, Poltava, Rostov, Ry- 
binsk, Saratov, Sevastopol, Shakhty, Sim- 
feropol, Smolensk, Stalin, Stalingrad, Ta- 
ganrog, Tambov, Tiflis, Tula, Ufa, Ulya- 
novsk, Vitebsk, Voronezh, Voroshilovgrad, 
Yaroslav, Yerevan, Zaporozhe. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 


Steamships: To Leningrad: American 
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Scantic Line (Amer). To Odessa: American 
Export Lines (Amer). 


Yugoslavia 


Along the coast, winters are mild (Jan: 
uary average at Ragusa, 48) but subject to 
a cold dry wind from the mountains. In- 
land temperatures are colder, averaging 
about 30 in Belgrade and Skoplge (Us- 
kub) and extremely cold in higher eleva- 


tions. Summer temperatures average in the 


70’s, with frequent daytime averages of 80°. 
It is warmer along the coast than inland, 
Rainfall is moderate on coast, light inland, 


with heaviest rains from October to Jan- — 
uary. The coldest month is January; warm- 7 
May to 


est, July. Best traveling time: 
September. 


Monetary unit: dinar. Coins used: dinar | 
(50, 20, 10, 2, 1); para (50, 25). One dinar — 


equals 100 paras. 


greb. 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa. : 
Hotels: Belegrade: Bristol, Roi Serbe. 


Zagreb: Esplanade, Palace, 

Throughout Serbia on June 28 special 
church services, parades, and athletic car- 
nivals celebrate St. Vitus Day. 


AFRICA 


Algeria 


Along the coast winters are cool, sum- 
mers warm, with Algiers averaging 55 in 
January, 77 in July and some temperatures 
in the 90’s, but prevailing northeast winds 
prevent excessive heat. Light rainfall with 
most from October to March. On the 
Shotts plateau, winters are colder with 
frequent freezing temperatures and severe 
snowstorms; summer days hot (in the 80’s 
or 90’s) and nights about 35° cooler; very 
light rainfall. In the Sahara region: ex- 
tremely dry air, never more than 5 inches 
of rain, in some places none, with January 
average temperatures as low as 54 at In- 
Salah, 47 at Ghardaia; summer averages in 
the 90’s, Dust storms are severe and at 
times make travel impossible. The daily 
temperature range is about 35. Best trav- 
eling time: October to May. 


Monetary unit: French currency, 


Principal cities: Algiers, 
Oran. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa (by 
French consular officer), yellow fever in- 
oculation certificate, five photographs. 


Airlines: Air France, Sabena, TWA (Al- 
giers). 


Steamships: To Algiers: American Export 
Lines (Amer), French Line ( French), Lykes 
Lines (Amer), Norton, Lilly Co. (Brit), 
United States and Levant Line (Amer). To 


Constantine, 


Oran: American Export Lines, Lykes Lines, 

Hotels: Algiers: Albert, Aletti, St. George. 
Constantine: Cirta, Trans-Atlantique. 
Oran: Grand. 


Mohammed’s birthday, termination of 
the Ramadan Fast and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca are celebrated respectively February 
2, August 17 and October 24 in 1947 and 
approximately eleven days earlier each suc- 
ceeding year. During these days family 
feasting, gay clothing and exchange of gifts 
are the main features as well as native 
sports, horsemanship and arms feats. Good 
Moslems kneel and bow to the ground in 
prayer five times a day no matter where 
they happen to be when prayer time ar- 
rives and at these times the tourist should 
neither stare nor take photographs. Tray- 
elers should not enter a mosque unless 
assured it is open to visitors. If invited to 
a Mohammedan home, eating should be 
done with the right hand only. Eat spar- 
ingly, as the remainder is for the women 
and children. Coffee or tea, if offered, may 
be refused but once accepted then the 
drinking of two or possibly three cups is 
expected but under no _ circumstances 
should a fourth cup be accepted as the 
third is usually(and the fourth is always) 
a polite signal to leave. The Moslem day of 
rest is Friday and most business places are 
closed. If the traveler intends remaining 
in a predominantly Mohammedan coun- 
try for any length of time, it is advisable 


Principal cities: Belgrade, Subotica, Za- 


> learn through American Express Com- 

any representatives, hotel clerks or trans- 

ortation officials of various local customs 

nd national habits in more complete de- 

a Throughout the African continent, 
on a whole, Christian holidays are observed 
as in Europe and America but with less 
pageantry. 


: Angola 

: At Luanda, daytime temperatures aver- 
age in the low 80’s from November to May; 
‘im the high 70’s from June to October, 
with an 8 or 10° drop at night. Rainfall 
‘is moderate inland (50 to 60 inches an- 
‘nually) from September to April with a 
‘dry spell in January. On the coast, light 
rain falls mainly from February to April. 
‘The Antarctic current cools the coast but 
‘causes frequent mists and clouds. Best 
traveling time: June to October. 

Monetary unit: angolar. Coins used: an- 
golar (10, 5, 2%, 1); centavo (50, 20, 10, 5, 
2,1, 14). One angolar equals 100 centavos. 

Principal cities: Lobito, Luanda, Nova 
Lisboa. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is- 
sued by Portuguese consul), smallpox vac- 
cination, typhoid, paratyphoid, yellow fever 
and typhus inoculation certificates. 

Airlines: South African Airways. 

Steamships: To Lobito: American West 
African Line (Norweg), Union Castle 
(Brit). To Luanda: American West African 
Line. 

Hotels: Lobito: Internacional, Terminus. 
Luanda: Areas, Central. 

Portuguese holidays celebrated are Dis- 
covery of Brazil, May 3, Cameos Day, June 
10 and Independence Day, December 1. 
National holiday is celebrated October 4 
with carnival-parade and native dances. 
For Mohammedan holiday information see 
last paragraph under Algeria. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Summer average temperatures are 
around 90 with May, June, July the warm- 
est months. January averages are about 
70 or 80° (60° at Wadi Halfa in the north). 
Rainfall ranges from almost none to light, 
with greatest rain from May to September. 
During dry season there are severe dust 
storms. Best traveling time: September to 
May. 

Monetary unit: gold pound. Coins used: 
pound (1, 4%); piastre (20, 10, 5, 2); mil- 
liéme (10, 5, 2, 1, %). One pound equals 
100 piastres; one piastre equals 10 mil- 
liémes. 

Principal cities: Khartoum, Port Sudan. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(by British consular officer). If originating 
or having passed through any of the fol- 
lowing countries, must be in possession of 


yellow fever certificate dated no less than. 
fourteen days or more than two years prior 
to entry in Sudan: Angola, Belgian Congo, 
Cameroons, Ethiopia, French Equatorial 


Africa, French Guinea, French West Africa, ; 


Gold Coast, Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Uganda. 


Airlines: BOAC, Air France. 


Steamships: To Port Sudan: Cunard- 
White Star (Brit), Ellerman, City & Hall 
(Brit), Henderson Line (Brit), Holland 
‘African Line (Dutch), Isthmian Line 
(Amer), Union Castle (Brit). 


Hotels: Khartoum: Gordon, Grand. 


British national holidays are observed. 
For Mohammedan holiday information see 
last paragraph under Algeria. 


Basutoland and Swaziland 


Basutoland has extremes of heat and 
cold, both seasonal and diurnal, with 
maximum temperature on record 93, mini- 
mum 11. The air is dry and pracing; rain- 
fall is heaviest during summer. In Swazi- 
land, the average January temperatures are 
in the 80’s, with July in the 60’s. The daily 
range is about 20° and the inland eleva- 
tions are cooler. Rainfall is moderate with 
most in summer months and thunder- 
storms are frequent. Best traveling time 
in both protectorates: April to October, 


Monetary unit: Same as Union of South 
Africa. 


Principal cities: 
Mbabane (Swazi). 


Entry requirements: Same as Union of 
South Africa. 


Hotels: Maseru: 
Tavern. 

Except for Dingaan’s Day, Basutoland 
observes the same holidays as the Union 
of South Africa. In addition, Moshoeshoe’s 
Day, March 12, is celebrated in commera- 
tion of recognition of Basutos as British 
subjects. Swaziland celebrates Union of 
South Africa holidays but does not observe 
Union Day. Descended from the Zulus, 
native Swazis consider themselves superior 
to Basutos. 


Maseru, (Basuto), 


Stephen’s. Mbabane: 


Bechuanaland 

Hot and dry with 18 to 25 inches of 
annual rainfall during December to the 
end of April. The area consists mostly of 
the Kalahari Desert. Best traveling time: 
May to August. 

Monetary unit: Same as Union of South 
Africa. 

Principal city: Serowe. 


Entry requirements: Same as Union of 
South Africa. 

There is no hotel at Serowe, probably 
the largest native town in South Africa 
and headquarters of the Ba-mangweto 
tribe, but accommodations may be had at 
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boarding houses, Licensed hunting is good 
at the Kgalagadi District game reserve 
(3,750 square miles) and closed season is 
from 1 September to last day in February. 
Holidays celebrated are the same as the 
Union of South Africa except for Dingaan’s 
Day and Union Day. 


Belgian Congo 


Afternoon temperatures range about 


85 or 90, with the nights 70 or 75. Humid- 


ity is high, fogs are frequent, as well as 
heavy dews. February and March are the 
warmest months, August the coolest, and 
there is about 10° variation in average 
temperatures throughout the year. Rain- 
fall is moderate to heavy with November 
to April the wettest months. Best travel- 
ing time: May to October. 

Monetary unit: Congolese franc. Coins 
used: Belgian. 

Principal cities: Coquilhatville, 
bethville, Leopoldville, Stanleyville. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is- 
sued by Belgian consul), health certificate, 
smallpox vaccination certificate, yellow 
fever inoculation certificate, police certifi- 
cate. Authorization communication must 
be obtained, applicant paying expense. 
Travelers must possess round-trip tickets 
or transportation to country beyond which 


Eliza- 


will grant entry or else deposit approxi- 


mately $380 in U. S. currency. 


Airlines: OAC, PAA  (Leopoldville), 
Sabena, Air France. 


Steamships: To Matadi: American West 
African Line (Norweg). 


Hotels: Elizabethville: Bruxelles, Grand, 
Metropole. Leopoldville: A B C Hotel. 
Matadi: Compagnie Francaise du Bas- 
Congo, Roma. 


In all administrative centers Kermis or 
native folk dances and sport contests are 
held July 1. At Stanleyville, July 1, natives 
run river races in huge canoes. Independ- 
ence Day, July 18, is celebrated. July 21, 
in provincial capitals, the Te Deum Re- 
view is given with student and other pa- 
rades, vegetable and flower shows and dis- 
plays of native arts and crafts. Interna- 
tional soccer matches are held July 21 at 
Leopoldville and Elizabethville. On October 
4, natives originating from Portuguese col- 
onies celebrate the Portuguese national 
holiday in Leopoldville and elsewhere in 
the Lower Congo. 


British and French Somaliland 


Arid and nearly always hot, frequently 
oppressive, in all months of the year. The 
average temperature at Berbera is 77 in 
January, 98 in July. Rainfall is very light 
and fogs are frequent in the summer along 
the coast. Best traveling time: November 
to March. 
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Monetary unit: British and French cur 
rency: 

Principal cities: Berbera (Brit. Somal.), 
Djibouti (Fr. Somal.). 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is 
sued by British or French consul, depend- 
ing on area visited), smallpox vaccination 
certificate. If passing through West Africa, 
Belgian Congo or Lower Sudan, possession” 
of yellow fever inoculation certificate dated 
not less than fourteen days or more than” 
two years prior to departure. 


Airlines: Air France (in French Somali- — 
land). ' 


Hotels: Djibouti: Continental, des Ar- 
cades. , 


British and French national holidays are — 
observed. For Mohammedan holiday infor- 
mation see last paragraph under Algeria. 


Egypt 
Winters are cool along the coast, mild 
inland. Summers are hot and about 10° 
warmer inland than near the coast. In © 
Cairo, January averages are 55 compared ~ 
to 62 at Assuan. During July, temperature — 
averages are 83 at Cairo, 93 at Assuan. The © 
average summer day in Cairo is in the 90’s 
but the nights are about 25° cooler. Rain- — 
fall is light, some parts receiving almost — 
none. Best traveling time: November to 
May. 


Monetary unit: Egyptian pound. Coins ‘ 
used: piaster (20, 5, 2); milliémes (10, 5, 2. 
1, %). One pound equals 100 piasters; one 
piaster equals 10 milliémes. 


Principal cities: Alexandria, 
Cairo, Luxor, Port Said, Suez. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa. If 
from Bagdad, smallpox vaccination certifi- 
cate dated not less than 21 days or more 
than two years prior to arrival in Egypt, — 
Possession of yellow fever inoculation cer- 
tificate dated not less than 14 days or 
more than two years prior to entry into 
Egypt if having passed through the follow- 
ing countries: Angola, Anglo Egyptian 
Sudan (south of Khartoum), Belgian 
Congo, Cameroons, Ethiopia, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Guinea, French West 
Africa, Gambia, Gold Coast, Liberia, Ni- 
geria, Sierra Leone, Uganda. 


Airlines: BOAC, KLM, TWA (Cairo), Air 
France. 


Steamships: To Alexandria: American 
Export Lines (Amer), American President 
Lines (Amer); Barber SS Line (Amer), 
Fern Line (Norweg), Ellerman, Westcott 
and Laurence (Brit), Isthmian Lines 
(Amer), Kerr Line (Brit), Prince Line — 
(Brit). To Port Said: American President _ 
Lines, Blue Funnel Lines (Brit), Ellerman, 
City & Hall (Brit), Henderson (Brit), Hol- 
land Lines (Dutch), Isthmian, Kerr, Orient 
Line (Brit), Prince Line, Union Castle ~ 


Assuan, — 


avoy, Mena 


March 31 only). Port Said: Casino 
( astern Exchange. Suez: Bel Air. 
nerican Express Office: Cairo: 47 Sh. 
a Farida. ? 

‘Mohammedan holiday information 
st paragraph under Algeria. 


Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 


oderate plateau climate in higher ele- 
ons, warmer in lower areas, with mod- 
e rainfall (about 50 inches), most of 
hich falls from June to Septemper, No- 
ember to February being the driest 
eason. At Addis Ababa the average 

mnthly temperatures range from 59 in 
december to 66 in May, while at Gambela 

wer elevation) the range is between 80 
d 85°. Best traveling time: December to 


May. 

Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar. Coins 
ed: dollar; cent (50, 25, 10, 5, 1). One 
lollar equals 100 cents. 

Principal cities: Addis Ababa, Asmara, 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
issued by British consul). 

‘Airlines: BOAC, Air France. 
Hotels: Addis Ababa: Bolulakos, 
france, Imperial. 

For Mohammedan holiday information 
ee last paragraph under Algeria. 

a 

_ . . 

E French Equatorial Africa 


Hot and humid with average tempera- 
ures usually about 80, higher in the 
Sahara region in the north. Rainfall along 
the coast is extremely heavy, moderate to 
neavy in central sections and light in the 
north. The dry season is June to Septem- 
ber in the south, October to April in the 
north. In the south the wettest months 
are March, April, October and November. 
Best traveling time: December to May. 
Monetary unit: French currency. 
Principal cities: Brazzaville, Duala, Yao- 
unda. 
Entry requirements: Passport, visa, yel- 
low fever inoculation certificate, five photo- 
eraphs. 
Airlines: PAA (Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, which is on the Congo River di- 
rectly across from Brazzaville), Air France, 
Sabena. 
_ Steamships: To Duala: Barber Line 
(Brit), Elder Dempster Line (Brit), Hol- 
land-West Africa (Dutch). 


de 


see last paragraph under Algeria. — 


French West Africa ; % 


The west coast area has an av 
winter témperature of 70, the su 
averages 82, with 20° variation daily. 
fall is very light. In the interior, w 
temperatures average about 75, summe: 
85 to 90 or higher and rainfall r ; 
from almost none in the northern dese 
region to 40 inches in the southern se 
tion. Along the south coast, humidity is 
excessive and in the dry season, Novem 
and December, the monthly temperature 
average in the 70’s or 80’s. During the wet 
season, from April to November, the tem- 
peratures are in the 80’s with March to 
May the hottest months. Rainfall is ex- 
tremely heavy along parts of the coast, 
decreasing progressively northward. Best — 
traveling time: November to February. ; 

Monetary unit: French currency. 

Principal city: Dakar. 

Entry requirements: 
(French consular Officer), 
certificate, five photographs. i 

Airlines: PAA (Dakar), Air France,, 
Sabena. ia 

Steamships: To Dakar: American West ~ 
African Line (Norweg), Elder Dempster = 
Line (Brit.). ; 

Hotels: Dakar: Central, Europe, Metro- 
pole, Palais. j 

French national holidays are observed. * 
For Mohammedan holiday information see 1 
last paragraph under Algeria. 


Passport, visa 
yellow fever — 


Gambia 


Daytime temperatures are in the 80's; = 
nights in the 60’s or 70’s with only a few 
degrees variation in average temperatures 
throughout the year. Very humid from 
June to October. Moderate rainfall with 
maximum during August and September. 
Best traveling time: December to March. 

Monetary unit: British West African 
shilling. British currency used plus local 
coins of shilling (2, 1) and pence (6, 3, - 
1%). One West African shilling equals 5 
twelve pence. 

Principal city: Bathurst. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (by 
British consular officer), yellow fever cer- 
tificate. ; : 

Airlines: Air France, British South Amer- 
ican Airways, Ltd. 

Steamships: To Bathurst: Elder Demp- 
ster Lines (Brit), Holland-West Africa 
(Dutch). 


} 


Hotels: Bathurst: Boarding house ac- 
commodations. 


British national holidays are observed. 


Gold Coast 


Hot and humid with temperatures in 
the high 70’s and 80’s and only a few de- 
grees variation in average monthly tem- 


_ peratures. Rainfall is moderate with wet 


i 


season from April to November. Best trav- 
eling time: December to May. 

Monetary unit: Same as Nigeria. 

Principal city: Accra. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (by 
British consular officer), yellow fever cer- 
tificate. If not vouched for by firm or. per- 
son of standing in the colony, must leave 
£60 on deposit upon arrival. 

Airlines: BOAC, PAA (Accra), Air France. 

Steamships: To Accra: American West 
African Line (Norweg), Elder Dempster 
Line (Brit), Holland West African Line 
(Dutch). 

British national holidays are observed. 


Kenya 


‘Coastal climate at Mombasa varies from 
an average temperature of about 75 in 
July to 80 from December to April, with 


- about 10° variation daily. Interior eleva- 


tions are much cooler with yearly averages 
varying from 60 to 66 at Nairobi and with 
snow remaining most of the year on the 
highest mountain peaks, Light to moderate 
rainfall is irregularly distributed with 
March to August being the wettest season. 
Best traveling time: October to February. 


Monetary unit: East African shilling. 
Coins used: shilling (10, 5,1); cent (50, 10, 
5). One shilling equals 100 cents. British 
currency is also used. 


Principal cities: Mombasa, Nairobi. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(by British consular officer). If arriving 
from India, possession of smallpox vac- 
cination Certificate dated not less than 
twelve days or more than three years prior 
to departure from India. If arriving from 
West Africa, Belgian Congo or Lower 
Sudan, possession of yellow fever inocula- 
tion certificate dated not less than four- 
teen days or more than two years prior to 
departure. Women and children must ob- 
tain entry permit prior to departure and 
a deposit or bond is required. 


Airlines: BOAC, Air France. 


Steamships: To Mombasa: American 
South African Line (Amer), Furness, 
Withy & Co. (Brit), Norton, Lilly & Co. 
(Brit), Robin Line (Amer), Union Castle 
(Brit). 


Hotels: Mombasa: Manor, Palace. Nai- 
robi: Avenue, New Stanley, Salisbury, 
Torr’s. 


et 
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Good game hunting for lion, rhino, bl 
falo, eland, hippo, oryx, impala, wat 
buck, gazelle, wart hog, zebra. : 


British national holidays are observed 


Liberia 


Very humid and warm with only abov 
5° variation in average monthly tempera 
tures. Hottest months are March to 
with temperature average about 82. ¢ 
tremely heavy rainfall with rainy seaso! 
from April to November and August 
wettest month. Best traveling time: 
cember to March. 


Monetary unit: U. S. dollar. Coins used: 
British coins chiefly used plus Liberia 
cent (50, 25, 10, 2,1). One dollar equals 100 
cents. _ 

Principal city: Monrovia. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa, yel- 
low fever inoculation certificate. 


Airlines: PAA (Monrovia), Air France. | 


Steamships: To Monrovia: American 
West African Line (Norweg), Elder Demp- 
ster (Brit), Holland West African (Dutch), 


Hotels: Monrovia: Faulkner’s. 


Parades, speeches, balls honor Pioneers 
Day, January 7, Independence Day, July 26 
(1947 is 100th anniversary). December 1 is 
Mathilda Newport Day, named for th 
“Joan of Arc” of Liberia. 


Libya 


Winters are cool, summers warm along 
coast, hot inland. There is about a 25° 
daily variation in temperatures and in 
Benghasi (January average 55, July 178) 
although summer days are in the 90’s or 
higher, the nights are usually cool. Rain- 
fall is very light and Libyan. desert has 
practically none, making desert air dry, 
bringing frequent dust storms. Best tray- 
eling time: October to May. 


Monetary unit: Italian currency. 
Principal cities: Benghasi, Tripoli. 


Entry requirements: U. S. State Depart- 
ment authorization. 

Airlines: Air France, TWA (Tripoli). 

Hotels: Tripoli: Grand Municipale. 


For Mohammedan holiday information 
see last paragraph under Algeria. 


Madagascar 


Mild and warm on the east coast with 
temperatures averaging 79 in January and 
69 in July. The highlands are ten or more 
degrees cooler. Rainfall is very heavy with 
most from January to March. The west 
coast is drier and about 5° hotter than 


~ the east. Heavy rainfall in the north, de=- 


creasing to very light in the southwest. 
Best traveling time: May to December. 


Monetary unit: Same as France. 


* 
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rincipal cities: Tananarive, Tamatave. 

E mtry requirements: Passport and visa 
by French consul). 

Airlines: BOAC, Air France. 

Steamships: To Tamatave: Funch, Edye 
; Co. (Brit), Robin Line (Amer). 

Hotels: Tamatave: France, Metropole, 
‘lage, Poste. Tananarive: Colbert, du Com- 
merce, Grand, Modern. 

French national holidays are observed. 
or Mohammedan holiday information see 
+ paragraph under Algeria. 


: Morocco 

Along the Atlantic coast the weather is 
sool with summer averages about 70, 
vinters about 55 and small temperature 
‘ange, very light rainfall, high relative 
numidities, heavy dews, frequent fogs. Be- 
ween the coast and the Atlas range, sum- 
mers are warmer (80’s), winters cooler 
‘50’s) and there is less rainfall, no rain in 
summer except in the Atlas ranges. Hot, 
iry winds from the Sahara in spring, cool 
scean winds in summer, Best traveling 
sime: October to May. 

Monetary unit: Moroccan franc. Coins 
ased: franc (20, 10, 5, 2, 1); centime (50, 
25, 10, 5). One franc equals 100 centimes, 

Principal cities: Casablanca, Fez, Mar- 
rakech (Morocco), Rabat. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (by 
French consular officer), yellow fever in- 
oculation certificate, five photographs, 

Airlines: Air France. 

Steamships: To Casablanca: American 
Export Lines (Amer), French Line 
(French), Isbrandtsen Line (Amer), Lykes 
Lines (Amer), United States and Levant 
Line. 

Hotels: Casablanca: Ambassadeur, Anfa, 
Majestic, Trans-Atlantique, Plaza. Mar- 
rakech: de la Mamounia, Majestic. Rabat: 
Balima, Grand, Royal. 

Along the northern Mediterranean coast 
and extending inland one hundred to two 
hundred miles, is SPANISH MOROCCO in 
nearly the same latitude as southern Cali- 
fornia and with a similar warm climate, 
dry and hotter inland. Passport and visa 
(issued by Spanish consul) are required 
for entry and the chief cities are Ceuta and 
Tetuan. Hotels in Tetuan: Alfonso XIII, 
Espana. At the extreme northwest tip is 
the internationalized seaport of TANGIER 
governed jointly by Britain, France and 
Spain. Hotels in Tangier: Continental, El 
Minzah. Across the Strait is the British 
crown colony fortress of GIBRALTAR, con- 
nected to the Spanish mainland by a low, 
sandy strip of Jand. The Rock’s numerous 
caves and tunnels are an interesting con- 
trast to its colorful Gardens. Gibraltar is 
served by BOAC and the following steam- 
ship lines: American Export Lines, Anchor 


Line (Brit), Bibby Line (Brit), Ellerman 


Lines (Brit), Henderson Line (Brit), Orient 
Line (Brit), Rotterdam Lloyd (Dutch), 
Union Castle (Brit). Gibraltar hotels: Bris- 
tol, Cecil, Grand, Rock. 


French national holidays are observed. 
For Mohammedan holiday information see 
last paragraph under Algeria. 


Mozambique 


Summers hot with January averages 
about 80; winters cool with July aver- 
ages about 68. The daily variation is from 
15 to 20°. Light to moderate rainfall with 
frequent thunderstorms. The wet season is 
from November to April. Best traveling 
,time: May to October. 

Monetary unit: Portuguese currency. 

Principal cities: Beira, Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(issued by Portuguese consul). Authoriza- 
tion communication must be obtained, 
applicant paying expense. Travelers must 
have round-trip ticket or transportation 
to country beyond which will grant entry. 
All persons except British subjects remain- 
ing less than ninety days must deposit 
approximately $250 in U. S. currency. 

Airlines: Air France. 

Steamships: To Beira and Lourenco 
Marques: American South African Line 
(Amer), Barber Line (Brit), Furness 
Withy & Co. (Brit), Holland African Line 
(Dutch), Kerr SS Line (Brit), Lykes Lines 
(Amer), Norton, Lily & Co. (Brit), Robin 
Line (Amer), Silver-Java Pacific Line 
(Dutch), Union Castle (Brit). To Mo- 
zambique: Holland African Line, Union 
Castle. 

Hotels: Beira: International, Queen's, 
Savoy. Lourenco Marques: Cardoza, Carl- 
ton, Polana. 

The town of Mozambique is on a small 
coral island at the mouth of the Monapo 
River; has only 7,000 population. 

Portuguese holidays are observed as listed 
under Angola. For Mohammedan holiday 
information see last paragraph under Al- 
geria. 

Nigeria 

Hot and humid with extremely heavy 
rainfall near the coast, decreasing to light 
rainfall in northern section. The rainy 
season lasts from March to November with 
maximum rains July to September. Coastal 
temperatures are about 80 with slight 
variation throughout the year. In the 
north, average temperatures are about 90 
during warmest months, March to May, 
and about 75 in January. The daily vari- 
ation is 10 or 15°. Best travel time: De- 
cember to March. 


Monetary unit: British West African 
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pound. Coins used: shilling (2, 1); pence 
(6, 3, 1, 4%). British coins are also used. 

Principal city: Lagos. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(by British consular officer), yellow fever 
inoculation certificate. If not vouched for 
by firm or person of standing in Nigeria, 
traveler must deposit £60 upon arrival. 

Airlines: BOAC, Air France, Sabena. 

Steamships: To Lagos: American West 
African Line (Amer), Elder Dempster Line 
(Brit). 

Hotels: Lagos: Bristol, Grand. 


' British national holidays are observed. 


Northern Rhodesia 

Summer days are hot, nights mild. The 
average temperature at Livingstone in 
October is 80, in January 76 and July 66. 
Rainfall is light and there are frequent 
thunderstorms. The wet season lasts from 
November to April. Best traveling time: 
May to September. 

Monetary unit: British currency. Local 
shilling (2, 1) and pence (6, 3, 1, %) also 
used. 

Principal cities: Livingstone, Lusaka. 

Entry requirements: Same as Union of 
South Africa. 

Airlines: South African Airways. 

Hotels: Lusaka: Grand, Lusaka. 

British national holidays are observed. 


Nyasaland 


At Zomba, January temperatures aver- 
age 72, July 61. Frequent thunderstorms, 
moderate rainfall, with wet season lasting 
from November to April. Best traveling 
time: May to October. 

Monetary unit: British currency. Local 
shilling (2, 1) and pence (6, 3, 1, 44) also 
used. 

Principal city: Blantyre, Zomba. 

Entry requirements: Same as Union of 
South Africa. 


Hotels: Blantyre: African Lakes, Com- 
mercial, Ryalls. 


British national holidays are observed. 


Portuguese Guinea 


Hot and humid with little variation in 
average monthly temperatures. Rainfall is 
light. Best traveling time: December to 
March. 

Monetary unit: Portuguese currency. 

Principal cities: Bissau, Bolama. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
Authorization must be obtained, applicant 
paying communication expense. 

Airlines: PAA (Bolama), Air France. 

Hotels: Bolama: PAA passengers accom- 
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modated at PAA staff quarters. Boardir 
house accommodation available for othe 
than PAA travelers. _ 


Portuguese holidays are observed ; 
listed under Angola. For Mohammedar 
holiday information see last paragraph 
under Algeria. i 


Rio de Oro 


Although the average temperatures in 
Cape Yubi are in the 60’s the year round. 
inland areas are hot and arid. Rainfall is 
light. Best traveling time: December to 
March. 


Monetary unit: Spanish currency. 
Principal city: Villa Cisneros. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(by Spanish consul). a 

Lying off the northwest coast are the 
CANARY ISLANDS with an equable and 
generally pleasant climate. The capital and 
principal port is Las Palmas, served by the 
following steamship lines: Blue Funnel & 
White Star (Brit.), Elder Dempster (Brit.), 
Holland West African (Dutch), Royal Mail 
Lines, Ltd. (Brit.), Union Castle (Brit.). 
Hotels at Las Palmas: Madrid, Metropole, 
Santa Brigida. Just north of Rio de Oro, 
in French Morocco, is the 965 square mile 
Spanish colony and town of IFNI, extend- 
ing from the coast fifteen miles inland. As’ 
in the Canary Islands, the principal occu= 
pation is fishing. Currency and entry re- 
quirements for the Canary Islands and 
Ifni are the same as for Rio de Oro. Local 
transportation is available from Las 
Palmas to Rio de Oro and Ifni. 


Sierra Leone ~ 


During March, April and May, the hot- 
test months, the temperature averages 81 
and there is only a 5° variation in monthly 
averages. Rainfall is extremely heavy, espe-~ 
cially from April to November. Best travel- 
ing time: December to March. 


Monetary unit: British West African 
pound. British coins are used plus local 
shilling (2, 1) and pence (6, 8, 1, ¥%). One 
shilling equals twelve pence. ; 

Principal city: Freetown. : 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (by. 
British consular officer), yellow fever in- 
oculation certificate. 


Airlines: Air France. 


Steamships: To Freetown: American 
West African Line (Norweg), Elder Demp-_ 
ster Lines (Brit), Holland West African 
Line (Dutch). 

Hotels: Freetown: City, Grand. 


British national holidays are observed. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Summer days are hot, nights mild with 
average temperatures at Salisbury and. 


jerstorms with wet 
n November to April. Best trav- 
‘May to October. a a 
etary unit: British currency. Local 
ng (2, 1) and pence (6, 3, 1, %) also 


incipal cities: Bulawayo, Salisbury. 

try requirements: Same as Union of 
hh Africa. 

Airlines: BOAC, Sabena. 
Hotels: Salisbury: Meikles, 
lawayo: Avenue, Carlton. 


On the Zambezi River in the western 
art of country is Victoria Falls. 


British national holidays are observed. 


Windsor. 


Southwest Africa 


_ The average monthly temperatures 
Tange at Windhoek from 74 in December 
and January to 56 in June and July. 
Coastal temperatures are lower, due to the 
cool Benguela Current, but fogs are fre- 
quent. Very light rainfall, most (22 inches 
annually) occurring inland from October 
to June. Best traveling time: December to 
June. 
Monetary unit: Southwest African 
pound. Coins used: shilling (2, 1); pence 
(6, 3, 1, %). One pound equals twenty 
‘shillings; one shilling equals twelve pence. 
British currency is also used. 
- Principal cities: Swakopmund, Wind- 
hoek. 
- Entry requirements: Same as Union of 
South Africa. 
_ Airlines: South African Airways. 
Hotels: Swakopmund: Eggers, Kaiserhof, 
‘®trand. Windhoek: Grossherzog, Kaiser- 
krone. 
British national holidays are observed 
plus Dingaan’s Day, December 16. 


Spanish Guinea 


- Hot and humid with average monthly 
temperatures about 80 throughout the 
year. Heavy rainfall, with wet seasons dur- 
ing March and April, October and Novem- 
per. Best traveling time: May to October. 
Monetary unit: Spanish currency. 
Principal cities: Benito, Santa Isabel. 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(by Spanish consul). 
- Steamships: To Santa Isabel: Elder 
Dempster (Brit), Holland West African 
Line (Dutch). 
Santa Isabel is actually on the island of 
Fernando Po, to the northwest of Benito. 
Local transportation to the mainland is 
"available from Santa Isabel. 


61). Rainfall is light to moderate an 
irregularly distributed. The wet season 
from November to April in the sout: 
section;’ March to May and Novembe! 
December in the north. Best travel: 
time: June to October. 

Monetary unit: 
Coins used: shilling (1); 
Twenty shillings equal one East Afri 
pound; one shilling equals 100 cents. B; 
ish currency is also used. 


Principal cities: Dar es Salaam, Tanga. 
Entry requirements: Same as the Union. 
of South Africa. at 2 
Airlines: Air France. 


Steamships: To Dar es Salaam and x 
Tanga: Line 
(Amer), Holland African Line 
Robin Line (Amer), Union Castle (Brit). 


New Africa. Tanga: Grand. 


American South African Line — 


(Dutch), — 
“t a 


Hotels: Dar es Salaam: Burge, Central, — 


” 


The Serengeti Plains in the vicinity of : 


4 


Arusha are considered the best lion coun- — 


try in the world. In the north is Lake Vic- 


toria, whose circumference is larger than — 


Ireland. Also in the north is famed Mount 
Kilimanjaro. Twenty-five miles off the 
coast lies the British-controlled island of 


ZANZIBAR whose principal city is Zanzi- 


par. Divided by highlands, the eastern part 


is unproductive, the western section fertile. 


The climate is tropical and rainfall aver- 
ages 60 inches annually. Entry require- 
ments are the same as for the Union of 
South Africa and the steamship lines listed 
above serve the island, whose population, 
though consisting of many nationalities, 
is mainly Moslem. Hotel in Zanzibar: 
Afrika. 

British national holidays are observed 
in both Tanganyika and Zanzibar. For 
Mohammedan holiday information see last 
paragraph under Algeria. 


Tunisia 

Summers are hot, winters cool, with a 
20 to 25° variation between day and night 
temperatures. In Tunis, the January aver- 
age is 51, in August 80; summer days in 
the 90’s and sometimes over 100, but the 
nights are nearly always cool. Rainfall is 
very light, Prevailing northeast winds pre~ 
vent excessive heat. Best traveling time: 
October to May. 

Monetary unit: French franc. Coins 
used: franc (2, 1); centime (50, 25, 10, 5; 
2, 1). One franc equals 100 centimes. 
French currency is extensively used. 


Principal cities: Bizerte, Sfax, Tunis. 
Entry requirements: Passport, visa (by 
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French consular officer), yellow fever in- 
oculation certificate, five photographs. 


Airlines: TWA (Tunis), Air France. 


Steamships: To Bizerte and Tunis: 
American Export Lines (Amer), French 
Line (French). : 


Hotels: Bizerte: France, Grand, Paix, 
Paris. Sfax: France, Oliviers. Tunis: Grand, 
Majestic, Moderne, Paris, Regence, St. 
George, Transatlantique, Tunisia. 


French national holidays are observed. 
For Mohammedan holiday information see 
last paragraph under Algeria. 


Uganda 


The average monthly temperatures at 
Entebbe are about 70 the year around. 
The moderate rainfall is irregularly dis- 
tributed, heaviest from March to May and 
November to December. Best traveling 
time: June to October. 


Monetary unit: East African shilling. 
Coins used: shilling (1); cent (50, 10, 5). 
One shilling equals 100 cents. British cur- 
rency is also used. 


Principal cities: Entebbe, Kampala. 


Entry requirements: Same as the Union 
of South Africa. 


Airlines: South African Airways. 


Hotels: Entebbe: Boarding house ac- 
commodations only. Kampala: Cecil, Im- 
perial. 


Although Entebbe is on Lake Victoria, 
its population is only around 6,000 and 
Kampala, a few miles northwest of En- 
tebbe, population 40,000, is the main com- 
mercial center. Excellent big game hunt- 
ing is available. Holidays celebrated are 
the same as the Union of South Africa, 
except that the King’s Birthday is not ob- 
served. 


Union of South Africa 


In the coastal areas of the Cape Proy- 
ince, the average winter temperatures are 
about 60 in July, with summer tempera- 
tures varying from 70 to 80 and January 
the hottest month. Southeast gales are 
frequent and hot and oppressive “Berg” 
winds last several days. Rainfall is light 
with the wet season in the winter in the 
southwestern section, in summer in other 
areas. Inland, thunderstorms are frequent 
and sometimes quite severe, mostly occur- 
ing in June and October, with February 
receiving the fewest. In the Karoo plateau, 
winter temperatures are frequently below 
freezing (as low as 12°), the mountains 
often covered with snow, air very dry anda 
daily temperature range of about 30. 
Summer temperatures are sometimes as 
high as 110. Rainfall in the Orange Free 
State is light, the climate dry, and Janu- 
ary temperatures at Kimberly average 78, 
July at 52. At Durban the average tempera- 
ture in July is 65, in January 85, with a 
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daily range of about 20° and inland elevs 
tions, cooler, have a daily range of abou 
30°. Rainfall is moderate and thunder 
storms frequent with October to Mare! 
the wettest months. Farther north, 
Transvall, the January averages at Jo 
hannesburg and Pretoria are 66 and 72 
respectively, with July about 50. hi 
atmosphere is clear, fogless, and the heat 
is rarely oppressive even in summer whi 
the nights are uniformly cool. Rainfall 
light although there are short, sometimes 
violent, thunderstorms. At all season 5 
there is a pleasant breeze and in winter 
night frosts and cold winds are frequent. 
Best traveling time: May to October. 
Monetary unit: South African pound, 
Coins used: shilling (2, 1); pence (6, 3, 1 
%, %). One pound equals 20 shillings; one 


shilling equals 12 pence. British currency 
also used. 


Principal cities: Capetown, Durban, East — 
London, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, ~ 
Pretoria. § 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa — 
(issued by British consular officer). If ar-— 
riving from India, possession of smallpox ~ 
vaccination certificate dated not less than ~ 
twelve days or more than three years prior 
to departure from India. If originating 
or having passed through any of the fol- 
lowing countries, possession of yellow — 
fever certificate dated not less than four- — 
teen days or more than two years prior — 
to departure: Angola, Anglo-Egyptian ~ 
Sudan (south of Khartoum), Belgian © 
Congo, Cameroons, Ethiopia, French Equa- © 
torial Africa, French Guinea, French West 
Africa, Gambia, Gold Coast, Liberia, Ni- 
geria, Sierra Leone, Uganda. Consuls must _ 
obtain authorization from the Union, ap- 
plicant paying communication expense, — 
Travelers must have round-trip tickets or © 
transportation to a country beyond grant-_ 
ing entry. A deposit of from £5 to £75 may — 
be required of certain persons. ‘a 


Airlines: BOAC, PAA (Capetown, Jo- 


hannesburg), Sabena, South African Air- 
ways. E 


Steamships: To Capetown and Durban: 
American South African Line (Amer), — 
Barber Line (Brit), Blue Funnel & White — 
Star (Brit), Ellerman & Bucknell Line — 
Brit), Holland Africa Line (Dutch), 
Lykes Lines (Amer), Robin Line (Amer), © 
Silver-Java Pacific Line (Dutch), Union 
Castle Line (Brit), Wilhelmsen Line — 
(Norweg). To East London and Port Eliza- 
beth: Same except for Wilhelmsen Line. | 


Hotels: Capetown: Assembly, Carlton, — 
Cumberland, Grand, Imperial, Langham, 
Metropole, Mount Nelson. Durban: Bal- 
moral, Beach, Caister, Marine, Osborne, 
Royal. East London: Marine, Windsor, Jo- 
hannesburg: Carlton, Grand National, 
Heath’s, Langham, Linton’s, Moon, Orange > 
Grove, Waverly. Port Elizabeth: Algoa, 
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ch, Elizabeth, King Edward, New Ma- 
ne, Park, Pollock. Pretoria: Arcadia, Casa 
, Eaton Hall, Edward, Grand, Hellenic, 
yperial, Polley’s. 


‘Horse racing in July at Durban, the 
ummer Handicap in Johannesburg, the 
etropolitan Handicap at the Cape are all 
brilliant social events. Excellent sea fish- 
ng off Cape and Natal coasts. One night 
i aad from Johannesburg or Pretoria 
s the Kruger National Game Reserve, 
(000 square miles, largest wild animal 
sanctuary in the world. Dignified South 
ricans (over two million whites and 
usually referred to in South Africa as 


Iran 


The Shamal, a dust-laden northerly 
wind, blows fairly consistently for about 
four months in summer, carrying dust far 
into the Persian Gulf in June. In July, the 
southwest monsoon strikes the coast while 
in Siestan (Eastern Iran) the wind sets 
in at the end of May and continues to 
September, reaching 70 mph at times. 
The mean average temperature over the 
coast of Mekran is 80, at Bushire 75, lower 
in the interior. In the north, the July 
temperatures are 40° warmer than Janu- 
ary, lessening to 22° warmer on the south 
coast. Winters in the highlands are severe. 
The January mean at Teheran is 35, at 
Isfahan below zero for the same month. 
During July and August, temperatures 
average over 80 in almost all Iran. The 
days are hot, the nights cool, except on 
the coast where the nights are warm, Op~ 
pressive. Rainfall is light on the Mekran 
Coast, averages 56 inches annually at 
Resht, decreasing southward with rain 
falling spasmodically from October to May 
and reaching peaks during December and 
then March. Between December and April, 
snow falls in altitudes above 4,000 feet 
and passes are closed to vehicular traffic. 
Best traveling time: April, May; Septem- 
ber, October. 

Monetary unit: rial, Coins used: dinar 
(100, 25, 10, 5, 2,1); shahi (3, 2, 1); kran 
(5, 2, 1, %, %4); toman (10, 5, 2,1, %, %; 
rial (2, 1, %); pahlevi (5, 2, 1, %2). 50 
dinars equal one shahi; twenty shahis 
equal one kran; ten krans equal one to- 
man; 100 dinars equal one rial; 100 rials 
equal one pahlevi. 

Principal cities: Hamadan, Isfahan, 
Mashbad, Resht, Shiraz, Tabriz, Teheran. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
Authorization must be obtained from Iran, 
applicant paying communication expense. 

Airlines: BOAC, KLM, Air France. 

Steamships: To Abadan and Khoram- 
shar: Isthmian Line (Amer); Norton Lilly 
(Brit). 
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Europeans) have no spectacular holiday 
celebrations such as the Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans. Shying from public demon- 
strations, they usually spend their holi- 
days and celebrations of special occasions 
by going to the beaches, picnicking, danc- 
ing. Such days include Empire Day, May 
24; Union Day, May 31; the King’s birth- 
day, first Monday in August. Dingaan’s 


Day honors a Kaffir chief on December 16 — 


with Afrikaan dances, parades. Black na- 
tives hold a Carnival in Capetown January 
1-2 with parades, masquerades, dances. 
The Union has two Official languages: 
English and Afrikaans. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Hotels: Teheran: Grand, Teheran Lale- 
zar. 

For Mohammedan holiday information 
see last paragraph under Algeria in Afri- 
can section. 


Iraq 


The winters fluctuate between clear 
skies, with cold dry winds from the north- 
west and rainy, cloudy days but a warm 
southeasterly wind. Snow falls infrequently 
put the January average at Baghdad is 49, 
at Mosul 40. Summers are hot and often 
dusty, the average monthly temperature 
at Baghdad for June being 90, rising to an 
average of 94 in both July and August. 
Rainfall is very light and almost non- 
existent from June to October, most rain 
occurring during the spring thunder-show- 
ers. Best traveling time: March, April; 
October, November. 

Monetary unit: Iraq dinar. Coins used: 
fil (200, 50, 20, 10, 4, 2, 1). One dinar equals 
one thousand fils. 

Principal cities: Baghdad, Basra, Mosul, 
Sugash Shuyukh. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is- 
sued by British consular officer), cholera 
certificate. If arriving from India or Iran, 
possession of smallpox vaccination cer- 
tificate. 

Airlines: BOAC, KLM, Air France. 


Steamships: To Basra: Isthmian Line 
(Amer), Java-Pacific Line (Dutch), Nor- 
ton Lilly (Brit). 

Hotels: Baghdad: Regent Palace, Semi- 
ramis. Basra: Rest House, Shatt-al-Arab. 

For Mohammedan holiday information 
see last paragraph under Algeria in Afri- 
can section. 


Palestine 


In the Judea mountains the average 
monthly temperatures range from 44 in 
January to 73 in August. The coastal area 
is warmer (53 in January, 78 in August) 
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and in the Jordan valley the January and 
August averages are, respectively, 55 and 
87. There is considerable daily tempera- 
ture range, especially in the Jordan valley 
where temperatures occasionally rise from 
freezing to 80 within twenty-four hours. 
The Sirocco occurs in May and October but 
the period is brief. On hot, dry summer 
days, temperatures sometimes reach 100 
in the shade but the usual high is 80 
or 90. The southern end of Jordan receives 
the least rain and the rainfall on the coast 
and in the mountains is light, being only 
28 inches annually and even less around 
the Sea of Galilee. Most rain falls during 
October, November, March and April. Best 
traveling time: October to May. 


Monetary unit: Palestine pound. Coins 
used: mil (100, 50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1). One 
pound equals one thousand mils. 

Principal cities: Haifa, Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
(issued by British consular officer). If hay- 
ing passed through the following coun- 
tries, possession of yellow fever inoculation 
certificate dated not less than fourteen 
days nor more than two years prior to 
entry: Angola, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(south of Khartoum), Belgian Congo, 
Ethiopia, French Equatorial Africa, French 
West Africa, Gambia, Gold Coast, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Uganda. 


Steamships: To Haifa: American Export 
Line (Amer), Barber Line (Brit), Fern Line 
(Norweg), Kerr SS Line (Brit), Prince Line 
(Brit). To Jaffa and Tel Aviv: American 
Export Line, Barber Line. 


Hotels: Haifa: Appinger, Windsor, Wind- 
sor Annex. Jerusalem: American Colony, 
Eden, King David, St. Andrew’s. Tel Aviv: 
Gat Rimmon, San Remo, Yarden. Christian 
travelers may be sheltered in Bethlehem at 
the Franciscan Hospice by special ar- 
rangement with the custodian. 


East of Palestine and south of Syria is 
TRANSJORDAN, hot, dry, mainly desert 
except for a thirty-mile stretch of land in 
the west. The population is mainly Mo- 
hammedan and the chief city is Amman. 
Entry requirements are the same as for 
Palestine. For Mohammedan holiday in- 
formation see last paragraph under Al- 
geria in the African section. 


Saudi-Arabia 


(Including Political Divisions) 


The Arabian peninsula is mainly desert 
and the climate is typical of hot, sandy 
areas with considerable daily variation. 
The inland climate is comparable to the 
Sahara. The mountains of Yemen receive 
moderate summer rain but the Oman area 
has only very light precipitation, most 
falling in winter. Aden has only 2 inches 
of rainfall annually and the mean temper- 
ature in June, its hottest month, is 89. 


Jeddah, on the ¢oast, averages 93 as a dail 
high during August and its lowest dail 
average is 68 in January. Best traveling 
time: December to April. 


Monetary unit: English gold sovereign 
Coins used: rupee (1, 1%, %4); piastre 
Ya, %); ryal (1, %, 44). Two rupees equal 
one piastre; eleven piastres equal one rye . 

Principal cities: Aden (Aden), Hodeida 
(Yemen), Jeddah, Mecca, Medina, Sana 
(Yemen). 7 


Entry requirements: Passport and v 
(issued by British Consular Officer). 
Airlines: TWA (Dhahran). : 
Steamships: To Aden: Blue Funnel 
(Brit), Holland East Asia (Dutch), Isth=. 


mian Line (Amer), Union Castle (Brit). 
To Jeddah: Isthmian Line. 


Hotels: Aden: Europe, Grand Royal at 
Steamer Point. Hodeida and Medina: 3 
Boarding house accomodations. Christians 
are not allowed to remain in Mecca, foreign ~ 
diplomats staying at Jeddah. ‘ 


At Sheikh Othman in Aden, sometime — 
between November and February (the fruit 
season), the Féte of Hashem Bahr is held — 
in which tom-tom squads and dancing ~ 
dervishes parade to the mosque where © 
dagger men dance. For Mohammedan holi-— 
day information see last paragraph under — ¥ 
Algeria in African section. Ss 


Syria and Lebanon 
R 


The Mediterranean strip has the most 
favorable climate, Beirut’s mean average | 
temperature being 68, the rainfall 22 — 
inches per year. The cities of Aleppo and — 
Damascus are hot and the sandy interior 
is typical of desert regions with daytime — 
heat and temperatures dropping to cool- — 
ness at night. In early summer, hot winds ¥ 
blow from the desert interior and in 
winter the Syrian mountains have frost, © 
the coast ranges do not. In the Lebanese = 
mountains, rainfall often exceeds 40 inches a 
annually. Best traveling time: October to = 
May. o 

Monetary unit: Syrian pound. Coins 
used: piaster (50, 25, 10, 5, 2, 1, 14). One 
pound equals 100 piasters. 

Principal cities: Aleppo, 
banon), Damascus. 


Entry requirements: Passport and visa, | 
Typhoid, typhus and smallpox innocula- 
tions not required but Officially advised. 


Airlines: BOAC, Air France. 
Steamships: To Beirut: American Export. 


Line (Amer), Prince Line (Brit), Barber — 
Line (Brit). | 


Hotels: Beirut: Grand, Normandy, St. 
George. Damascus: Omayad, Orient-Palace. 


For Mohammedan holiday information 


see last paragraph under Algeria in Afri- 
can section, 


Beirut (Le- 


g, as that city, blizzards in winter. 
mer Mediterranean climate is found 
ie Troad along the Ionian coast to 
and around to the south coast as 
s Adana. The rest of the country has 
t light snowfall in winter, an 
of 90 in summer. Rainfall is very 
on the coast; only 30 to 40 inches 
ally in Eastern Thrace and Gallipoli, 
ie wettest sections. The central plateau 
es about ten inches of rain a year in 
summer. Best traveling time: May 
eptember. 


Afghanistan 


Mountainous terrain with winter tem- 
ratures ranging in the north from —12 
[5 and in summer the Oxus region has 
peratures sometimes 110 or 120 in the 
ade. From May to November the daily 
ba 
mperature range exceeds 30°, Summers, 
% throughout the country, are particu- 
ly bad around Kandahar which has dust 
ms and few winters with snow. Rain- 
ll, in the spring, is light. Best traveling 
e: April, May; September, October. 
Monetary unit: afghani. Coins used: 
qani (2, 1, %); afghani (2%, 1, %); 
assa (20, 1); Puls (25, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1); 
liran (1); rupee (6, 5, 1, ¥, ¥%). One 
pee equals 2 quirans or 12 shahis or 60 
assas or 90 puls; one amani equals 20 
ohanis. 
Principal cities: Herat, Kabul, Kanda- 
Tr. 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
ssued by Turkish consuls). 
The country has no railroads, horses and 
mels being the chief form of transporta- 
m passing through the Khyber Pass, 
ain artery from Kabul to Peshawar, In- 
a. Population is chiefly Mohammedan. 
r Mohammedan holiday information see 
sj paragraph under Algeria in African 
ction. 


China 


For its latitude, north China has un- 
ually severe winters and Peking’s average 
nuary temperature is 23. Territory north 
the Hwai River has at least one month 
lose mean temperature is below freez- 
>. The Yangtze Valley is warmer yet the 
<e expanses of Tung-ting and Po-yang in 
e valley are often frozen and in summer, 
qi the rains, at flood stage frequently. 


. 
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Southern China has warm winters and, as 


Smyrna, Uskudar. ry: 
Entry requirements: Passport and visa. 
Airlines: BOAC, Air France. i 
Steamships: To Istanbul: American 

port Line (Amer), Barber Line (Brit), F 

Line (Norweg), Greek Line (Greek), Fur- 

ness Line (Brit), Ellerman, Westcott and 

Laurence (Brit). ‘ae 
Hotels: Ankara: Ankara Palace. Istanbu 

Parc, Pera Palace, Pokatlyian. Smyrna: 

Izmir Palace. Yi et 
For Mohammedan holiday information 


t 


te 


see last paragraph under Algeria in African 


section. 


in even north China, the season is brief — 
and spring comes comparatively soon. — 


Throughout China, summer temperatures _ 
are fairly uniform, with Peking, Shanghai ==— 


and Hong Kong all averaging in the low 
80s in June and high temperatures are 


less prolonged in the north. In July and a 


August, however, Shanghai’s average day- 
time temperature is 90, warmer than ; 
Hong Kong at 87 then. South China has 
temperatures over 60 almost all year, Hong 
Kong’s lowest monthly average being 55 
in the coldest month, February, the 
average high for that month being 63. 
Temperatures go over 60 in the Yangtze 
Valley for six to seven months of the year 
and are this high about five months of the 
year even in north China. The sheltered 
Red Basin of Szechwan has milder winters 
and cooler summers than the valley below 
the Gorges. As a whole, southeast China 
receives more rain (60 inches annually) — 
than the southwest plateaux and the basin 
of Szechwan in the interior, which has 
about 40 inches of rain annually. Except 
for high precipitation on the southern 
coastal strip, the summer rains of south 
China are evenly distributed. About 45 
inches of rain fall yearly in the Yangtze 
delta, lessening to 20 or 30 inches on the 
plain to the north of the Hwai River, 
dwindling to less than 20 inches on the 
loess plateau of northwest China and dying 
to nothing as the Gobi Desert is ap- 
proached. Rainfall is heaviest from June to 
August, the season of the southeast mon- 
soon, and least at the height of the north- 
west monsoon, from September to March. 
Peking receives three-fourths of its rain 
in the summer, although Shanghai has 
only slightly less than half its total during 
this season. Best traveling time: April to 
November. 


Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. Coins 
used: dollar (1, 4%); Cent (20, 10, 5, 2, 1, 
¥%); cash (200, 100, 50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1); fen 
(20, 10, 5, 1, 4%). One dollar equals 100 
cents; one cent equals 10 cash. 

Principal cities: Amoy, Canton, Chang- 
chow, Changsha, Chengtu, Chungking, 
Foochow, Hangchow, Hankow, Hanyang, 
Hong Kong, Lanchow, Nanking, Ningpo, 
Peking, Shanghai, Sian, Soochow, Tient- 
sin, Tsinan, Tsingtao, Wenchow, Wuchang. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa, in- 
oculations against cholera, typhoid/paraty- 
phoid, typhus, plague and smallpox. 

Airlines: PAA (Amoy, Canton, Chengtu, 
Chungking, Hankow, Hong Kong, Lanchow, 
Nanking, Peking, Shanghai, Sian, Tient- 
sin, Tsinan, Tsingtao). 

Steamships. To Hong Kong: American 
President Lines (Amer), Australian Orien- 
tal Line (Austral), Blue Funnel (Brit), De 
La Rama Line (Swed), Fern Line (Norweg), 
Furness Withy (Brit), Isthmian Line 
(Amer), Klaveness Line (Norweg), Norton, 
Lilly Lines (Brit). To Shanghai: American 
Pioneer Line (Amer), American President 
Lines, Barber Line (Brit), Blue Funnel 
Lines, De La Rama Line, East Asiatic 
(Dutch), Fern Line, Furness Withy Lines, 
Isthmian Line, Klaveness Line, lLykes 
Lines (Amer), Norton, Lilly Lines, Pacific- 
Orient Express (Norweg), Silver Line 
(Brit), Waterman Lines (Amer). 

Hotels: Canton: Victoria. Chungking: 
Chialing House, Chungking Hostel. Hong 
Kong: Gloucester, Hong Kong; Metropole, 
Peninsula (at Kowloon on Chinese main- 
land), Repulse Bay. Nanking: Bridge 
House, Yangtze. Peking: Grand Hotel de 
Pekin, Grand Hotel des Wagons-Lits. 


Shanghai: Broadway Mansions, Cathay, 
Cathay Mansions, Metropole, Palace, Park. 
Tientsin: Imperial. Tsingtao: Grand, 
Strand. 


American Express Offices: Hong Kong: 
4 Des Voeux Road Central. Shanghai: 158 
Kiukiang Road. 

Set national holidays observed with 
speeches, parades and fireworks displays are 
January 1, anniversary of the founding of 
the Republic; March 29, Martyr’s Day and 
Youth’s Day, honoring seventy-two young 
revolutionists who fell in the uprising 
preceding the founding of the Republic; 
October 10, Independence Day, the anni- 
versary of the revolution; November 12, 
the birthday of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder 
of the Republic, and also the anniversary 
of the founding of the Kuomintang. Many 
holidays are based on the lunar calendar. 
In late January or early February, the big- 
gest street celebrations of the year welcome 
the lunar New Year with merrymaking, 
lanterns at night, fireworks. In June, tra- 
ditional races are held for the Dragon 
Boat Festival with musicians and cele- 
brants boarding gaily decorated boats 
shaped like dragons. A Mid-autumn Festi- 


val is held in September with 
music, family reunions, fairs and baza 
in which dolls and toys are feat 
China has many religious sects who ¢ 
serve their own distinct customs and oct 
sions, including an estimated 48 milli 
Mohammedans. For Mohammedan holid 
information see last paragraph under 
geria in African section. 


The traveler should remember th 
HONG KONG, although included here } 
convenience, is actually a British cro} 
colony off the southeast coast of Ch 
Hong Kong is a thirty-two square mi 
island and the Hong Kong city (official 
named Victoria) lies on the north 
shore. The remainder of the island 
mostly uncultivated as behind the city 
a range of granite hills, extensively q a, 
ried, whose crowning point is Victor 
Peak, 1,825 feet high, from which a mag 
nificent view of the harbor may be had 4 


French Indo-China 


In Cochin China and Cambodia, th 
northeast monsoon lasts from October J 
to April 15, temperatures varying bw 
slightly from 80 by day, 68 by night, ami 
this period is known as the dry se 
From April 15 to October 15 the mons 
blows southwest and the rains set in. Dw 
ing this period the temperature rises to 8 
and stays there day and night with onl 
the slightest of variation. April and Maj 
are the hottest months, however, becausi 
of humidity. The province of Annan re 
ceives rain in September and has a § 
temperature then. June, July and Aug 
are dry and the Annam tempera ar 
ranges from 86 to 95, the nights slighth 
cooler, In the north, Tonkin proyince ha 
winter from October to May with 
temperature rarely over 175, often 
Summer, however, is torrid with airles 
nights. In the interior it is cooler 
drier, the higher altitude, valleys 
hills bringing a more varying climate. 
traveling time: November to February. 


Monetary unit: piaster. Coins used: pie 
ter; cent (20, 10, 5, 1, %, 4%). One piaste 
equals 100 cents. 


Principal cities: Haipho 
Hanoi, Saigon. ae 

Entry requirements: Passport and vis 
(issued by French consul). A 

Airlines: PAA (Hanoi). ss 

Steamships: To Saigon: American Presi 
dent Lines (Amer). 

Hotels: Hanoi: Metropole, Splendid 
Saigon: Continental Palace, Majestic, ~~ 

French national holidays are observet 


ani 


Cholon, 


India and Burma 


Keeping in mind the vast territory the 
ranges from steamy jungles to eternally 
snowed crags, India has four defined sez 


ation Please Almanac 


the cold season, January and Febru- 
the hot season, March, April and 
the southwest monsoon period, from 
ne to October; the retreating monsoon, 
ember and December. Northern India 
great temperature variation and in 
2 Punjab from November to February it 
° lower than in southern India where 
2 temperature remains fairly constant all 
ar. In the Punjab, the United Provinces 
d northern India generally, from No- 
ber to February the weather is cool, 
, cloudless, comparable to the Riviera. 
mid-March, however, the hot season 
ts and temperatures rise until the 
‘n-break in June. The highest tempera- 
res occur in May in the Upper Sind, 
rthwest Rajputana and southwest Pun- 
5, exceeding 110 in the daytime and 
eraging 90 over the interior, 95 in the 
ntral part. The southwest monsoon sets 
the first two weeks of June on the 
mmbay and Bengal coasts, bringing more 
less general rain during the next three 
snths in every part of India, but the dis- 
bution is uneven. At Cherrapunji in the 
1asi hills, the downpour is tremendous, 
aching an average of 500 inches per year, 
ost during June, July and August, while 
e 100 to 200 mile strip in west Deccan 
rallel to the Ghats together with the My- 
re tableland and the Carnatic is often 
pbject to droughts. The Bengal monsoon 
ings rain to greater part of the Central 
vinces and Central India, Orissa and 
ngal, diminishing rapidly northwest of 
at band. Karachi has about six inches of 
nual rain and the precipitation is heav- 
r moving toward the Ganges River. Cal- 
itta receives around 60 inches of yearly 
in. In September, the monsoon force 
.clines. The most unhealthy season is im- 
ediately following the rains, especially 
“northern India. Off India’s southeast 
ast is the island of CEYLON, whose 
lief city, Columbo, has daytime averages 
the high 80s throughout the year. Best 
aveling time: November to February. 


Monetary unit: rupee. Coins used: rupee 
2 i, %, Ye); anna (8, 4, 2, ib yy, Vo); 
ce (1, 4%). One rupee equals 16 annas; 
1e anna equals 12 pies; one pice equals 
pies. 

Principal cities: Agra, Ahmedabad, 
jmer, Allahabad, Amritsar, Bangalore, 
areilly, Baroda, Benares, Bombay, Cal- 
itta, Cawnpore, Daccra, Delhi, Howrah, 
yderabad, Indore, Jaipur, Jubbulpore, 
arachi, Lahore, Lucknow, Madras, Ma- 
ura, Mandalay (Burma), Moradabad, 
fcoulmein (Burma), Multan, Mysore, Nag- 
ur, New Delhi, Patna, Poona, Rangoon 
3urma), Secunderabad, Sholapur, Srina- 
ir, Trichinopoly. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is- 
led by British consular officer), smallpox 
accination certificate. If haying passed 
1rough the following countries, posses- 


sion of yellow fever inoculation certificate — 


dated not less than fourteen days nor more 
than two years prior to entry: Angola, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (south of Khar- 
toum), Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, French 
Equatorial Africa, French Guiana, French 
West Africa, Gambia, Gold Coast, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Uganda. Authoriza- 
tion must be obtained from Indian 
government, applicant paying communica- 
tion expense. The maintenance and repa- 
triation of all persons other than British 
subjects must be guaranteed by a person, 
firm or other organization in India and if 
guarantee is unavailable, sufficient funds 
must be deposited or bond given to cover 
return passage. 


Airlines: BOAC, PAA (Calcutta), Indian 
National Airways. 


Steamships: To Bombay: American Ex- 
port Lines (Amer), American President 
Lines (Amer), British India Steam and 
Navigation Co. (Brit), Isthmian Line 
(Amer), Java-Pacific Line (Dutch), Nor- 
ton, Lilly Lines (Brit), Silver-Java Line 
(Dutch). To Calcutta, Karachi, Madras 
and Rangoon: Same as to Bombay except 
for American President Lines. To Columbo, 
Ceylon: American President Lines, Ameri- 
can Export Lines, 


Hotels: Agra: Cecil, Empress, Imperial, 
Lauires. Ahmedabad: Grand. Alahabad: 
Grand. Bangalore: Westend, Lavender. 
Benares: Clarks. Bombay: Grand, Majestic, 
Ritz, Taj Mahal. Calcutta: Grand, Great 
Eastern. Cawnpore: Berkeley House. Delhi: 
Cecil, Maidens, Swiss. Gwalior: Grand. Jai- 
pur: Jaipur State, New, Kaiser-I-Hind. 
Karachi: Carlton, Killarney. Lahore: 
Faletti’s, Nedous. Mandalay: Railway Rest- 
rooms. Madras: Connemara. Mysore: Carl- 
ton, Metropole. Peshawar: Deans. Poona: 
Napier. Rangoon: Strand. Rawalpindi: 
Flashman’s. Columbo: Bristol, Galle Face, 
Grand Oriental, 


American Express Offices: Bombay: Nav- 
sari Bldg., 240 Hornby Road. Calcutta: Pol- 
lock House, Pollock Street, Brabourne 
Road. Karachi: Oriental Bldg., McLeod 
Road. 

Important Hindu holidays are celebrated 
with picturesque processions, fireworks and 
colored lights such as for Holi at the end 
of March, Dassera in the middle of Oc- 
tober and Divali near the end of October. 
There are numerous local holidays such 
as Cocoanut Day in Bombay on August 12, 
and throughout India sports such as 
cricket, tennis, golf, polo, and especially 
horse racing, are quite popular. In Burma, 
water festivals are held in April, near the 
end of the dry season, with pagoda cere- 
monies involving prayers for rain. In Sep- 
tember, flowers, ceremonies and outdoor 
dramatic performances mark the end of 
Buddhist Lent. During the Feast of Lights 
jin October the streets of towns and vil- 
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lages are illuminated by paper lanterns, 
floats bearing lighted candles are set adrift 
on rivers, and native dances and plays are 
given. Hindu holidays, as in India, are ob- 
served. There are many Mohammedans in 
both India and Burma. For Mohammedan 
holiday information see last paragraph 
under Algeria in African section. 


Japan 


Winters are long and cold, with tempera- 
tures progressively colder in northern lati- 
tudes. In January in Tokyo the days aver- 
age about 47, the nights near 30. In the 
mountainous sections there is snow all 
winter. The hot, short summers are cooler 
in the northern islands. The warmest 
month in Tokyo is August, with average 
day temperature at 85, night near 72. Rain- 
fall is moderate to very heavy throughout 
the year, most sections receiving heaviest 
precipitation during the summer. Best 
traveling time: May to September. 


Principal cities: Fukuoka, Hakodate, 
Hamamatsu, Hiroshima (?), Kagoshima, 
Kanazawa, Kobe, Kumamoto, Kure, Kyoto, 
Moji, Nagasaki (?), Nagoya, Niigata, Oka- 
yama, Osaka, Otaru, Sakai, Sapporo, Sasebo, 
Sendai, Shizuoka, Taihoku, Tokyo, Waka- 
yama, Yokohama, Yokosuka. 


Entry requirements: U. S. State Depart- 
ment authorization. 

Steamships: To Kobe, Yokohama: Amer- 
ican President Lines (Amer). 


Malay States 

The Federated Malay States, under pro- 
tection of Great Britain but not British 
possessions are: Perak, Selangor, Pahang 
and nine small states called Negri Sem- 
bilan. The Unfederated States, under Brit- 
ish protection, are: Johore, Kelantan, 
Trengganu, Kedah and Perlis. The city of 
Singapore lies on an island just south of 
Johore. Climatically, Singapore is the hot- 
test part of the States, having a high hu- 
midity and monthly temperature average 
about 88 all year. The mainland is cooler, 
particularly on the eastern slope, with tem- 
peratures below 70 at night. Rainfall on the 
west coast ranges from 64 inches to 115 
inches yearly and on the east coast (where 
the monsoon strikes hardest), 112 inches 
annually. Best traveling time: November 
to February. 

Monetary unit: Straits Settlements dol- 
lar. Coins used: dollar; cent (50, 20, 10, 5, 
1, %, %). One dollar equals 100 cents. 

Principal cities: Georgetown, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malacca, Singapore. 

Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is- 
sued by British consular officer), cholera 
and yellow fever inoculation certificates, 
smallpox vaccination certificate. 

Airlines: BOAC. 

Steamships: To Singapore: American 
President Lines (Amer), Blue Funnel Lines 


nformation Please A 


(Brit), Isthmian Lines (Amer), Nort 
Lilly (Brit), U. S. Lines (Amer). 
Hotels: Kuala Lumpur: Majestic, St 
tion. Malacca: Resthouse. Singapore: Ad 
phi, Raffles, Sea View. q 


Manchuria 


Winters are cold, summers hot, with m 
summer temperatures averaging 70 to 7 
dropping to 24 in winter at Dairen and be 
low zero at Harbin. In the north the ri 
ers are frozen over until April, only Por 
Arthur and Dairen in the south remain: 
free from ice all year. Rain is light in sun 
mer, heaviest in the East Manchur 
Highlands and least in East Gobi. Bes 
traveling time: May to September. 


Monetary unit: yuan. Coins used: chia 
(5, 1); fen (5, 1); li (5). One yuan eq 
ten chiaos; one chiao equals ten fen; ome 
fen equals ten li. ; 


Principal cities: Chengte, Dairen, Har- 
bin, Hsinking, Kirin, Mukden, Port Arthw 


Entry requirements: Passport and vis 
(issued by Chinese government only after 
traveler is in China). q 

Hotels: Dairen, Harbin, Hsinking, Mul 
den and Port Arthur: Yamato. - 


Netherlands East Indies 


This vast equatorial area is mountainous 
in many places, generally hot, moist, witl 
a mean average temperature of 80 across 
the islands and only a 2° or 3° annual var 
ation. The daily minimum temperature 
Batavia, JAVA, is 72 in August with 
and 65 the highest and lowest recording 
in that city. At Koepang, TIMOR, the July. 
mean is 77 and 59 is the lowest known 
temperature. The mountains and the wes 
and south coasts of SUMATRA and Jave 
sometimes receive 250 inches of rain an 
nually while the plains of east Sumatra 
receive 80 inches per year. The rains are 
heavy and hard but brief and the act 
number of rainy days yearly is not un: 
commonly high. Most of Java’s northern 
coast has 40 inches of rain per year b 
the heavy, short-lived showers give Ba- 
tavia 72 inches annually yet the city h 
more frequent clear days than northwest 
Europe. Due to latitude, mountains an 
valleys and the numerous island forma: 
tions, the rainy seasons differ greatly even 
on two sides of the same island but in gen- 
eral the Sumatra-Java area on the whol 
is rainy, hot and sultry from May to Oc- 
tober. The cool, dry season is December 
and January; the hot, dry season during 
February, March and April. Best traveling 
time: November to February. North of Java 
is NETHERLANDS BORNEO, oppressive, 
humid, damp, hot on the coast, somewhat 
cooler inland. Temperatures average 78 to 
86 throughout the country, rarely drop 
below 70 or rise above 96. Rainfall averages 
150 inches yearly on the island, most oc- 


emper verages at 
ry slight variation all year. Heavy 
occur from October to January, the 
month being April which normally 
vel ages 4 inches of rainfall. SARAWAK 
nd | BRUNEI complete the northwest sec- 
on of the island and temperatures average 
+ 70 at night, rarely over 90 during 
daytime. There is no definite dry sea- 
, although most rain falls from October 
2 March. Kuching, Sarawak, averages 160 
nehes annually. Best traveling time 
hroughout Borneo: April to September. 
fast of Borneo lie the CELEBES, hot but 
smpered by sea breezes. The mean tem- 
erature ranges from 86 to 72, falling to 
0 in the higher mountain altitudes. Rain 
n the west coast averages 20 inches at 
‘alu, while at Macassar the annual average 
s 116 inches. Menado and Gorontalo, both 
1 the northeast peninsula, average 106 
aches and 47 inches annually, respectively. 
‘arther eastward is the island of NEW 
‘UINEA, whose temperature averages 
pout 72 in the morning, is about 92 at 
oon. About 96 inches of rain falls on the 
ast coast annually but is greater on ex- 
osed heights, lessening westward. In 
‘APUA, the dry season is from June to 
eptember with December to March rainy, 
‘ort Moresby receiving 40 inches of rain 
er year, yet Kikori, on the northeast shore 
f the gulf, has 230 inches annually, most 
alling during May and June, September 
nd October. Throughout the Papua Terri- 
ory, the mean average temperature is 78, 
ith July and August the coolest months. 
sest traveling time throughout the island 
f New Guinea: June to October. 

Monetary unit: Dutch currency. In 
sritish North Borneo, the Straits dollar; 
n Papua Territory, Australian currency. 

Principal cities: “Batavia (Java), Macas- 
ar (Celebes), Padang (Sumatra), Palem- 
ang (Sumatra), Soerabaja (Java), Sema- 
ang (Java). 

Entry requirements: Passport, British 
nd/or Dutch visa. Inoculations not re- 
tired but officially advised if entering 
Jutch territory. If visiting British terri- 
ory in the Indies, possession of yellow 
ever inoculation and smallpox vaccination 
ertificates. 

Airlines: BOAC, Royal Netherlands In- 
lies Airways. 

Steamships: To Batavia: American Pio- 
eer Line (Amer), American President 
ines (Amer), Blue Funnel Line (Brit), 
sthmian Line (Amer), Java-Pacific Line 
Dutch). 

‘Hotels: Batavia: Des Indes Nederlanden. 
adang: Oranje. Macassar: Grand. Sema- 
ang: Pavillon. Soerabaja: Oranje. 

The birthday of Queen Wilhelmina is 


7 


O Chinese 


onsistently in the low 80s 


gust 31 with 
nts, fireworks and 
e and Indonese decorat 
processions. For Mohammedan holiday 
formation see last paragraph under . 
geria in African section, 


Philippine Islands tg 

Although May is the warmest month 
January the coolest, the mean annu 
temperature is 80 and monthly variation 
is slight, April to October averaging 80 to 
82 and November to March at an average — %- 
of 78 to 80. In western Luzon, Mindoro, <: 
Negros and Palawan and western and ~ 
southern Panay, winter and spring are 
considered the dry season, receiving only 
2 inches of rain during this period, with 
summer and autumn the wet. Along the 
eastern part of the archipelago, in south- — 
eastern Luzon, Samar, eastern Leyte in the © 
Surigao Province of Mindanao, there is no — 
well-defined dry season and the maximum 
rainfall occurs in winter. Average annual 
rainfall for the Philippines reaches 93 
inches to 100 inches, with Benguet usually 
receiving the most. Considering the islands 
as a whole, in general there are three sea- 
sons: January to May, dry; June to Oc- 
tober, rainy; November to December, rela- 
tively dry. Best traveling time: November 
to March. ; 

Monetary unit: peso. Coins used: peso; 
centavo (50, 20, 10, 5, 1). One peso equals 
100 centavos. 

Principal cities: Cebu, Manila. 

Entry requirements: Passport, smallpox 
vaccination certificate. 

Airlines: PAA (Manila). 

Steamships: To Manila: American Pio- 
neer Line (Amer), American President 
Lines (Amer), Barber Line (Brit), Blue 
Funnel (Brit), Isthmian Line (Amer), 
Klaveness Line (Norweg), Lykes Lines 
(Amer), Norton, Lilly Lines (Brit) , Silver- 
Java Pacific Line (Dutch), Waterman 
Lines (Amer). 

Hotels: Cebu: Shamrock. Manila: Manila. 

American Express Office: Manila: El Ho- 
gar Filipino Bldg., Calle Juan Luna. 

Almost all towns and villages have 
fiestas honoring local patron saints, the 
dates varying with the communities. May 
Day, however, is observed widely with 
processions and with flower displays last- 
ing the entire month. Official holidays, 
marked by parades, fireworks, floral offer- ; 
ings, dances and pageants, include July 4, % 
Philippine Independence Day; November : 
30, National Heroes Day, honoring Philip- 
pine patriots; and December 30, José Rizal 
Day, commemorating execution in 1896 of 
national hero, 


Siam 
The wet season lasts from May to Oc- 
tober but the full force of the monsoon is 


my oat ade 
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broken by western frontier hills, giving 
“Bangkok 50 inches of rain annually. Dur- 
ing the wet season, the temperature 
averages 65 to 75 at night, 75 to 85 during 
the day and when the rain breaks it is 
hot and steamy. The northeast monsoon 
brings cooler weather in November, the 
nights averaging between 40 and 50, the 
days 80 to 85, occasionally 90. In Febru- 
ary, the coast gets some sea breezes. Tem- 
peratures inland sometimes rise above 100. 
‘Best traveling time: November to March. 


Monetary unit: baht or tical. Coins used: 


AUSTRALIA 4 


The northern two-thirds, in general, has 
mean monthly temperatures in January of 
80, February 85, June 55 and July 75. The 
southern third for the same months, re- 
spectively, is about 80, 65, 55, 50. Inland 
temperatures are extreme and in central 
Australia shade temperatures may reach 
110 and drop at night to zero. The heat, 
however, is dry and bearable. The south- 
eastern section of the country is cool- 
est, the northwestern hottest, the heat, 
es inland, dry. Summers in the north 
coastal parts are enervating from Mackay 
to Broome. Darwin, in the north, averages 
daily highs in the 90s most of the year. 
Sydney, in the southeast, and Melbourne, 
farther south, are similar in temperature, 
Sydney being slightly warmer and both 
averaging daily highs of 78 in January 
and February, the warmest months. Syd- 
ney and Melbourne average 59 and 55, 
respectively, as daily highs during July, 
the coldest month. South of Australia lies 


TASMANIA, an island, whose west coast is - 


cooler and rainier than the east, averaging 
40 inches of rain annually, 60 inches to 
120 inches inland, most falling during the 
Australian winter. Hobart, Tasmania, 
averages a daily high of 71 during Janu- 
ary and February, warmest months, and 
52 during the coldest month, July. Snow 
falls normally only on the southeastern 
highlands of Australia and in Tasmania. 
In the north of Australia, rains occur 
chiefly during the hot season, November to 
April, averaging 60 inches or less annually. 
In the south, rains average 40 inches or 
less, falling mainly during the Australian 
winter. The northeast Queensland coast 
is the wettest section (144 inches to 165 
inches annually), and the Lake Eyre dis- 
trict is driest (5 inches per year). Best 
traveling time: November to April. 


Monetary unit: Australian pound. Coins 
used: crown; florin; shilling; pence (6, 3, 
1, %). One pound equals 20 shillings; 
one florin equals 2 shillings; one shilling 
equals 12 pence. 


~ ¥ as» 
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tical (1, %, %, %); att (2, 1, %); sata 
(10, 5, 1, 4%). One baht or tical equals | 
atts or 100 satangs. 


Principal cities: Bangkok, Chiengm: 
Nagor Rajasima, Ubol. 


Entry requirements: Passport. If passin 
through British territory, however, Britis 
require visa to country of destination, 


Steamships: To Bangkok: Blue Fun ne 
Line (Brit), Isthmian Line (Amer). 


Hotels: Bangkok: Europe, Oriental, Raje 
hani, Trocadero. ‘ 


Principal cities: Adelaide, Brisbane, Can- 
berra, Hobart (Tasm.), Melbourne, New 
castle, Perth, Sydney. 


Entry requirements: Passport, visa (is: 
sued by British consular officer), smallpo 
vaccination certificate, possession of round: 
trip ticket or transportation to country 
beyond granting entry. : 

Airlines: BOAC, Ansett Airways, Ltd.) 
Australian National Airways, Ltd., Car 
penter Airlines, Tasman Empire Airways; 
Qantas Airways. a 


Steamships: To Adelaide and Brisbane: 
American Pioneer Line (Amer), Fun¢ 
Edye (Brit), Norton, Lilly Co. (Brit). 
Melbourne and Sydney: American Pione 
Line, Funch, Edye Line, Matson Line} 
(Amer), Norton, Lilly Co, 


Hotels: Adelaide: Oriental, Richmon 
South Australian. Brisbane: Bellev 
Gresham, Lennon’s. Canberra: Canbe 
Melbourne: Australia, Carlyon, Chevron 
Menzies, Oriental, Scotts, Windsor. Perth: 
Adelphia, Esplanade, Palace, Savoy. Syd= 
ney: Australia, Burlington, Carlton, Met- 
ropole, Petty’s, Sydney, Usher’s, Went- 
worth. Hobart: Hadley’s. ’ 

January 26, Australia Day, and Ap il 
25, Anzac Day, are observed with parades, 
sports events. The Sydney Cup horse race 
is run in April, Royal Agricultural Shows 
are held during the Easter season in Syd- 
ney, in August at Brisbane, in Septembe! 
at Adelaide and Melbourne and in October 
at Perth and Hobart, Tasmania. From June 
to August winter sports carnivals are held 
and during the Australian summer surf 
carnivals are held on the beaches. Deep-sea 
fishing, golf and tennis are available the 
year around, as well as horse racing, the 
country’s most popular sport. Greatest 
race is the Melbourne Cup held the first 
Tuesday in November at the Flemington 
Racecourse a few miles from the heart 
of Melbourne. Cricket in summer and 
football in winter are very populal 
sports. : 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Temperatures from December to March 


average a daily high in the low 70s at 


Auckland, the coldest average high being 
57 in July. Wellington is usually about 
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ooler and South Island remains about 
° cooler than Auckland the year around. 
nfall is moderate except on the west 
lopes and the South Alps where 100 
mches usually fall in a year, mostly in 
e spring. Best traveling time: December 
o March. 

Monetary unit: New Zealand pound. 
Tritish coins used except for farthing. 
Principal cities: Auckland, Christchurch, 
nedin, Wellington. 

Entry requirements: Passport and visa 
ued by British consular officer). 
Airlines: PAA (Auckland), Tasman Em- 
ire Airways, Union Airways. 
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Steamships: To Auckland, Wellington: 


American and Australian Line (Brit), 
American Pioneer Line (Amer), Matson — 
Line (Amer), Oceanic SS Co. (Amer), 


Union of New Zealand Line (Brit). 


Hotels: Auckland: Central, Grand, Royal, 
Station, Star. Christchurch: United Serv- 


ice, Warners. Dunedin: Grand. Wellington: . 


Grand, Waterloo. 


Anzac Day is observed April 25 with mili- 
tary parades, services for the war dead. A 
Provincial Anniversary is held in each 
province, Auckland’s being January 29 and 
Wellington’s on January 22. 


: HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


The largest inhabited islands, in order of 
ize, are: Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, 
xahoolawe, Oahu, Kauai and Niihau. 
There are many lesser islands and the en- 
ire group is cooler than other places in 
he same latitude, has abundant sunshine, 
10 tropical storms. At times, especially in 
he winter, a southerly wind known as 
he KONA blows, bringing mugginess and 
weavy rains. The windward slopes of the 
sSlands are cooler than the leeward and 
emperatures drop about 1° for every 300 
eet in altitude. Honolulu, on Oahu, 
werages a daily high of 76 in January 
md February, the coolest months, with 
he daily high averaging 84 during August, 
he warmest month. There is no distinct 
ainy and dry season but usually the 
yinter is rainier. There is wide variation 
n temperature, rainfall and wind for the 
1eighborhood islands, In Honolulu, how- 
ver, rainfall averages about 28 inches an- 
Wally and the mean annual temperature 
s 74. Best traveling time: November to 
May. 

Monetary unit: U.S. currency. 


Principal city: Honolulu. 


Entry requirements: None for U. S. citi- 
zens. 


Airlines: PAA (Honolulu). 


Steamships: To Honolulu: American 
President Lines (Amer), American Pioneer 
Line (Amer), Matson Line (Amer), Oceanic 
SS Co. (Amer). 


Hotels: Honolulu: Alexander Young, 
Halekulani, Moana, Royal Hawaiian. 


May 1 is Lei Day during which garlands 
and baskets of flowers are given as presents 
and worn by most of the islanders. Surf- 
board paddling races and other sports 
events are held June 11, anniversary, of 
Kamehameha, former king of Hawaii. On 
Regatta Day, sometime in September, 
inter-island boy and girl crews race in 
Honolulu Harbor. Bathing, surf-boating, 
yachting, polo, golf, tennis, riding, deep- 
sea and trout fishing, wild pig hunting and 
mountain climbing are year-around ac- 
tivities. In winter, skiing in the mountains 
is available. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The thousands of islands in the vast 
Sacific almost defy handy classification 
nd, as a rule, tourists will visit certain 
roups briefly on cruise ships, usually in 
onjunction with trips to farther destina- 
ions such as the Orient or Australia. 
fravelers desiring to go for prolonged 
tays to any particular island or group of 
slands are advised to see an American 
xpress representative for full information 
egarding accommodations, sanitation, 
nonsoon seasons, diseases, climate and 
rious facilities that may or may not 
ye found in any definite locale. 

In the MARIANAS the main islands are 
tota, Guam, Tinian and Saipan. The 
limate is damp but the heat is not as high 
s in the Philippines. Southward are the 
IATLAU ISLANDS, chief of whose twenty- 


six islands is Peleliu. The climate is sub- 
tropical. The NEW BRITAIN ARCHIPEL- 
AGO is tropical but preeze-tempered. 
Southeast are the SOLOMON ISLANDS 
which include Bougainville and Guadal- 
canal... Damp, debilitating, with heavy 
rains, the dry season is from December to 
May. South of the Solomons are the 
SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, hot, moist, fre- 
quently stormy. Farther south are the 
NEW HEBRIDES, about forty mountainous 
islands and numerous islets, hot and damp, 
particularly from November to April. The 
LOUISIADE GROUP, southwest, includes 
New Caledonia and is cooler, healthier 
than the New Hebrides. Fifty to one 
hundred miles northeast of New Caledonia 
is the LOYALTY GROUP. North of the 
equator but widely scattered are the 
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CAROLINE ISLANDS whose four main 
‘islands are Ponape, Kusaie, Truk and Yap. 
Climate is moist, subject to severe storms. 
Eastward are the MARSHALL ISLANDS, 
damp and with an 80° mean temperature. 
January is hottest, July coolest. The GIL- 
BERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS, slightly 
north of the equator and just west of the 
180th meridian, are hot. Some fifteen de- 
grees below the equator are the FIJI 
ISLANDS. From April to November, winds 
are steady and the climate is dry, cool. 
Then the weather becomes uncertain, wet, 
warm and from November to March fre- 
quent heavy gales occur and sometimes 
hurricanes. Rainfall is greater on the wind- 
ward side of the islands—Suva has 110 
inches annually—but the mean tempera- 
ture is about the same, 80, sometimes be- 
low 50 in the hills. Climate from November 
to April is enervating to Americans but 
not unhealthy. About six hundred miles 
north-northeast of New Zealand lie the 
KERMADEC ISLANDS, largest of them 
being Raoul or Sunday Island. The TON- 
GAN ARCHIPELAGO has at least one 
hundred islands and is southeast of the 
Fiji group It is dry and cool compared to 
Samoa and Fiji, averaging 75 to 77 but 
higher in the wet season. April to Decem- 
ber cool winds come but sometimes build 
to violent force. Annual rainfall is heavy. 
The SAMOAN ARCHIPELAGO is a chain 
of many island groups, moist, occasionally 
oppressive, but pleasant on the whole. 
Climate is best from April to September, 
wet from October to March. At Apia, the 
mean temperature annually is 178, the 
warmest days reaching 80 in December, 
the coldest 75 in July. Most important of 
the COOK ISLANDS is Rarotonga. The 
climate is tempered by oceanic influences 
but reefs make accessibility difficult. In 


Rate of Exchange* 


Exchange 
Country Currency rate 
Argentina Peso $ .2475 
Belgium Franc 0228 
Bolivia Boliviano .0238 
Brazil Cruzeiro .0550 
Chile Peso 0335 
China Chinese dol. .0003 
Coiombia Peso -5900 
Costa Rica Colon -1800 
Czechoslovakia Koruna -0200 
Denmark Krone -2086 
Ecuador Sucre .0850 
Egypt Egyptian £ 4.1600 
El Salvador Colon -4000 
England Pound ster. 4.0350 
Finland Markha .0074 
France Franc -0084 
Greece Drachma -0002 
Guatemala Quetzal 1.0000 
Honduras Lempira -5000 
Hungary Florint .0858 
India Rupee .3030 


*As of October 28, 1946. 


the SOCIETY ISLANDS is Tahiti aT 
though seasons are not well-defined tk 
heat is great, dampness excessive, but th 
climate is not unhealthy. The TUAMOT' 
or LOW ARCHIPELAGO consists of coun 
less islands, climatically healthy, and witl 
a lower mean temperature than Tahiti 
but rains and fogs occur even in the dr 
season. November to March is stormy 
The chief islands are Rangiroa, Fakarava, 
Hao, Anaa. PITCAIRN ISLAND lies abow 
one hundred miles south of the nearest 
Tuamotu group, has a variable climate, is 
rainy. Outlying island groups include th 
Marquesas, Palmyra, Washington, Fann ng 
and Christmas Islands, Easter Island ant 
the separately treated Hawaiian Islands. _ 


Monetary unit: Currency of controlling 
government accepted. 


Principal cities: Apia, Samoa; Noumea 


New Caledonia; Papeete, Tahiti; Suva) 
Fiji Islands. : 
Entry requirements: Regulations for 


islands and groups vary according to con 
trolling government. In general, however, 
in addition to passport and visa, smallpox 
vaccination and yellow fever inoculation 
certificates are needed. For the Fijis, @ 
cholera inoculation certificate is also re= 
quired. Travelers are advised always to in- 
vestigate conditions prior to departure. | 

Airlines: PAA (Canton Island, Guam, 
Wake, Midway Islands; Noumea, New Cale- 
donia; Suva, Fiji Islands). 


Steamships: To New Hebrides: Burns | 
Philip Line (Brit). To Papeete, an 
Union SS Co. of New Zealand (Brit). 
Pago Pago, Samoa; Suva, Fiji Islands 
Matson Line (Amer). 

Hotels: Guam, Midway, Wake island a 
PAA passengers accommodated at PAA 
hdqt. Noumea: Grand Hotel du Pacific. 


Exchange 
Country Currency rate 
Italy Lire 0044 
Mexico Peso 2065 
Norway Florin = 
Nicaragua Cordoba 
Netherlands Krone 
Palestine Palestine £ 
Paraguay Guarani 
Peru Sol 
Poland Zloty 
Portugal Escudo 
Rumania Leu 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona I 
Switzerland Swiss Franc 2340 
Turkey Turkish £ .3571L a8 
Union of South Poe Wal. fe 4.0200 

Africa 

Uruguay Peso 5650 
USSR Rouble -1880 
Venezuela Bolivar -3010 
Yugoslavia Dinar 0199 
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‘| CITY OF PARIS —- 
(Time record only) 

| ADRIATIC 
CITY OF BERLIN® 


4  GERMANIC 
 BRITANNIC 


Z| 
ARIZONA 


ALASKA* 


OREGON* (Guion) 
OREGON (Cunard) 
| UMBRIA 


ETRURIA* 
» | CITY OF PARIS* 


To New York 
from 


Queenstown 


“« 
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TEUTONIC* 
MAJESTIC* 
_ CAMPANIA a a“ ae WEE WA fg a Weigh 
LUCANIA* “ Ld ee 7s) 21.82 i 
. > 22.07 £ 
KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE* German Southampton {; 15 20 22.29 F 
DEUTSCHLAND & ¢ 5 ll 54 23.15 3,044 
* +2 Es 24.00 Not available 
LUSITANIA’ British Queenstown {, il 40 25 88 7 
| MAURETANIA* e s 4 10 41 26.06 ¢ 
i & cs Cherbourg al 01s SARIS ere eae f 
C & g 4 21 44 26.9 3,162 
BREMEN* German by A STA? 27 .83 Not available 
330 EUROPA* ie Hi A 17 6 27.91 3,157 
133 REX* Italian Gibraltar A 13458 28 .92 3,181 
9335 | NORMANDIE* French Bishop’s Rock 7 sO 29.98 3,015 
=) QUEEN MARY* British ng : A ro bee ps 


Vessels which have held the Blue Riband. 
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The Great Lakes and their connecting 
terways are the world’s most important 
it of inland waterway transportation. 
e total distance of the system, measured 
ng the steamer track from Duluth, Min- 
ota, to the outiet of Lake Ontario, is 
60 miles. 


igyptian ladies in the days of Cleopatra 
nted their lower_eyelids green and the 
per lids, lashes and eyebrows black. The 
ims of their hands and the soles of their 
.: dyed with henna.—Encyc. Brit. 
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The Passionate Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Reader To His Love 
By Maggie 


As And to Aus, and Aus to Bis, 
As Hus to Ita, and Ita to Kys; 
As Pay to Pol, and Pol to Ree; 
Ah, that is how you are to me! 


As Bis to Cal, and Cal to Cha; 

As Edw to Eva, and Eva to Fra; 
As Ref to Sha, and Sha to Shu; 
That is, I hope, how I’m to you. 
—F.P.A. 


Source: “The Shipbuilder ee “oe sie votce sme 1936. 4 
st “Nautical Gazette’—February 16, 1935. 


- “Prepared by United States Maritime Commission Division of Economics and Statist 


August 22, 1946. 


EASTWARD PASSAGES © 


1852 | GREAT BRITAIN British 
1869 CITY OF BRUSSELS* ~! 


1873 | BALTIC* = 
«1875 CITY OF BERLIN* S 
pe .1876 GERMANIC* a 
1876 BRITANNIC* 
_ 1879 ARIZONA* = 
1882 @ 
a ALASKA* 
1884 OREGON (Guion) 7 
1884 AMERICA Ly 
1884 OREGON* (Cunard) : 
1885 “ 
eer ETRURIA* 
1888 UMBRIA = 


1889 CITY OF PARIS* 3 
1891 TEUTONIC = 
1892 CITY OF,NEW YORK e 


1893 CAMPANIA* * 

> 1894 LUCANIA* S 
ae KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE* German 
ie DEUTSCHLAND* § 
1904 KAISER WILHELM II* a 
tarot | LUSITANIA® British 
1908 « 
1911 MAURETANIA* 
1924 « . 
1929 “ S 
1929) 
1933 BREMEN* German 
1933 
a NORMANDIE* French 
os} | QUEEN MARY* British 


*Vessels which have held the Blue Riband. 


From Rich Richard's Almanac 


Too many cooks steal the broth, the 
milk, and whatever else is in the icebox. 
Early to bed and early to rise, 
And you'll never meet any Prominent Guys. 
A hair on the head is worth two on the 
brush. 
Better half a loaf than no vacation. 
Garden hint: Take care of the peonies, 
and the dahlias take care of themselves. 
In summer when the nights are hot, 
Work is a thing that I do not; 
In fall, in winter, and in spring 
I do not ever do a thing. 


To New York 

fr 
Liverpool 1 0) 0s "Fee Not a 
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Southampton Sw 15 425. 22.51 bs 
Eddystone Lt. Seas Bi piey 3,082 
Plymouth 5 16 23.58 Not availa 

«yg 
Queenstown 4 15 50 25 ef « 

‘ AMIS Yay 25.89 bs 5 
Cherbourg es fae) 26.25 3,198 4 
Plymouth #1750 27.22 3,098 

4 14 30 27.91 3,084 
Cherbourg 4 17 43 28.14 Not availat 
4 16 15 28.51 a 199 
Bishop's Rock : 3 e oo a ’ 
3 Saar k PT) 30.63 Not availab 
3 20 42 31.69 2,938 . 
April 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sw 
The drought of Merch hath perced to 
rote, 


Than longen folk to hear the fieldes 5 


And gon to see yong men play on 
balle. 


Vanisht is Winter with his chill and strife 


Aprille ben swell month, thou _ betst h 
life. 


P 
We) 
Say 
- 
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The Bible contains 3,566,480 letters, al 
773,746 words. If this is wrong, count the 
yourself, and get a copy of the 1988 In 
formation Please Almanac.—F. P. A. 
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ON USING THE CALENDAR PAGES 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
tion of time, as discussed in our section, 
Kinds of Time. 


Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
two corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
consulted.) For example, on Feb. 7, the 
sun rises at 7:04 at lat. 40° and at 7:14 at 
lat. 45°, the difference being 10™. An ob- 
server at Fort Wayne, Ind. (lat. 41° 4’) 
would be about 1/5 the distance between 
40° and 45°. (1/5) (10™) =2™; hence at Fort 
Wayne sunrise occurs at 7:04-+ 2™=7:06 
AM., L. C. T. [New York City is essentially 
1/6 the distance between 40° and 45°, 
Chicago about 2/5 of the way, etc.] 


In the sun and moon tables, the data 
has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time by the rule in 
Kinds of Time. 


Moonrise and moonset, For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U.S., three cor- 
rections are needed: (1) interpolation for 
latitude, (2) correction for longitudes 
west of 8214°, and (3) reduction to stand- 
ard time. 


(1) Interpolation for latitude follows 
the same method as for the sun, 


(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
are exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
to any longitude in the U.S. For observ- 
ers in the eastern states and as far west 
as long. 82%4° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 
field, O., Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.J], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 
and 97%°, use the a-factor in the column 
“90°”. The “a-factor, moonrise” is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as de- 
rived from the main tables, and the 
“a-factor, moonset”’ is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 974°, 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. D., Webster, S. D., Nor- 
folk, Neb., Salina, Kan., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Observers in the 105° zone, between 97 
and 112%° long., will use the “IC 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern bound 
(1121%4°) of the 120° zone going throt 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Id., Panguitch, 1 
and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do not © 
respond to the irregular divisions of 
standard-time belts. 


(3) Change L.C.T. obtained, to stands 
time by the rule in Kinds of Time. 1 
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Example: find moonrise on Mar. 4, 
at Eugene, Ore. (long. 123° 5’ w., lat. 44 
n.). (a) Moonrise time for 40° is 3:04 pa 
for 45°, 2:47 p.m.; difference is —17™. B 
gene is 4/5 the difference from 40° to 48 
hence (4/5)(—17™) =—133/5™ or —# 
3:04—14™ = 2:50 p.m. (b) Add a-fact 
moonrise, for the 120° region: 2:50-1 
= 2:59 p.m., L.C.T. (c) Reduce to standal 
time: 123°.1—120° = 3°.1; hence Eugene | 
8°.1 w. of the standard meridian; 3.1(4 
= 12™,4; 2:59 p.mM.+12™=3:11 P.m., P 


Moon’s transit. This data indicates 
local civil time of the moon crossing 
observer’s meridian. The time is the san 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more 
work use—for every day—a mean a-face 
of 2™, 4™, 6™, That is, for the 75° zone, 7 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ 
the time in the tables; for the 105° Zo; 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6™. Afte 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard tim 


2 


Tides. Inasmuch as the time of Tic 
varies considerably from port to port, ew 
over short distances, it is impossible 
offer tidal data covering a coast adequate 
We give the times of high and low wa 
for one Atlantic and one Pacific port, 
standard time. For a few other select 
ports we give corrections to be applied | 
the main tide tables. For example, on 4 
day the times of high and low tides) 
Boston, Mass., occur, on the average, abo 
2h 45™ later than the corresponding tim 
for New York, so the 2" 45™ is a consta 
correction to be added to the New Yc 
data for Boston. For tides at Santa Cri 
Cal., subtract 1 10™ from the time of ti 
for San Francisco. Tide corrections a 
time in main tide tables furnished by U 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washin 
D. C. Complete tidal data for all ports 
both oceans available at U.S.C.G.S. 
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y Island, N. Y. 
5 Park, N. J. 
tie City, N. J. 
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Baltimore, Md. 

Newport News, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

Daytona Beach (ocean), Fla. 
Palm Beach (ocean), Fla. 
Miami Beach (ocean), Fla. 
Key West, Fla. 


With respect to San Francisco (Golden Gate) 


quiam, Wash. 
ria, Ore. 
add 0 40 


Kinds 


j the three main kinds of time (side- 
‘al, apparent solar, and mean solar), the 
vo kinds used in our calendar pages (local 
vil and standard time) are both types of 
ean solar time. : 


Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- 
ny. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, 
id is measured by the diurnal rotation 
* the vernal equinox point in the sky. 
ereal days are shorter than solar days 
r about 3™ 56s of mean time. 


Apparent solar time is measured by the 
oparent diurnal rotation of the sun, and 
the hour-angle of the sun +12, When 
1e sun is at lower transit we have 0" by 
e : . . 

gparent time; when it is on the upper 
eridian the apparent time is 12h, The sun 
not a good timekeeper, its eastward 
lotion along the ecliptic being somewhat 
regular, so apparent days are of unequal 
uration. 

‘Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the 
mean sun’ +125. The mean sun is an 
naginary body moving uniformly along 
1e celestial equator. When the mean sun 
-on the lower meridian, the mean time is 
1. The actual sun is sometimes ahead of 
nd sometimes behind the mean sun, and 
1e difference at any moment is the 
yuation of time. When the sun is west of 
xe mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
ation, and the sun crosses the meridian 
efore the mean sun; when the sun is east 


Gold Beach, Ore, 
Eureka, Cal. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


of Time 


ae es | 


of the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” 
condition, and the sun transits after the 
mean sun. The equation of time helps in 
conversion of apparent and mean solar 
time. No clock runs on apparent time but 


ordinary clocks keep mean solar time inees 


some form. 


Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean ~ 
solar time of a designated meridian, and 
its day begins with the mean sun at lower 
transit. This is midnight, the moment of 
zero hour (08). Ordinary clocks are not 
set to local civil time, because this time— 
at any instant—varies with any change of 
longitude. 


Standard time is the local civil time of 
a standard meridian, but used over an en- 
tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four zones 
(Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) 
are based upon the standard meridians of 
75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi- 
nary clocks run on standard time, a type 
of mean solar time. In the summer, in 
certain localities, they run on advanced 
time (as daylight saving time) put this is 
only a clock-setting, and is actually stand- 
ard time. Daylight saving time for a cer- 
tain zone is the normal standard time of 
one zone to the east. While popular in 
certain metropolitan areas, it is not used 
for, scientific observations, Advanced time 
is 1 later on the clock-face than the nor- 
mal standard time of the same zone. 


To reduce local civil time to standard 

time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 

degree the station is east of the standard 
i meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 


standard meridian. 


o- every degree the station is west of the 


Information Please Al L 


JANUARY, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


Local Civil Time Local Civil Time Local Civil Time 


Latitude 30° Latitude 35° Latitude 40° 


factor 
Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-} Sun- | Sun- | Moon- 
Jan. Aone rise set rise set rise set rise 
90°}105°}120° 
mim{itm{bmi hm| hm/| hmjhmj| hmj| hm hm| hm| hm 
1 Wed 1} 2| 3] 6 56) 6 11) 12 45) 044) 7 8 4 59) 12 42 4 45) 12 38) 0 4 
2 Thu 1 °3'h. 4) 6 56). 6.18), 1.20) 1.47] 7 a6. oO 1 4465 1 7 15) 
3 Fri. QA roa ee: bo OS OGIs ‘Bi ale Red 25ers AG fo 4 46) 141) 3 10 
4 Sat. 2} 4] 6] 657) 513) 248) 4 2) 7 9) 5 1) 2 86 447) 2 22| 4 
5 Sun 2} 5] 7] 6 57) 514 8 48) 513) 7 9} 5 2 8 29 448) 313) 54 
6 Mon 3| 6] 9} 6 57] 514 446) 6244 7 9) 5 8 4 32 449) 415] 6 55 
7 Tue. 3{/ 6) 9] 6 57) 5 15) 6 66) 729) 7 9} & 4 5 4 450) 5 26) 8 O 
s 8 Wed 38{ 6} 9} 657) 616.7% 7 8 26) 7 9) & 4 6 55 451] 6 41) 8 
3 9 Thu. SOc 9h Gol bac daha 8 16h Oo LOt ero mnT OL van ag 452) 756) 9 
10 Fri. 3] 6| 9] 6 57) 5 18} 921) 956) 7 9) B G6 9 16 453) 9 8| 10 
11 Sat 3{ 5] 8] 6 57) 5 18} 10 28) 10 32] 7 9] 5 % 10 21 4 54) 10 17) 10 
12 Sun 3] 5) 8f 6 57) 5 19) 11 22] 11 4] 7 9) 6 8| 11 22 4 55) 11 22) 11 
13 Mon Bil out Ob 6. Sita B PU once 11 S41 oF FB y6 yD) a2 en 4,56) oc ll 
14 Tue Si St 8)..6 57) 581] 019) 19 4.7 8) 6.10/70 22 457) 0 25) 11 5 
15 Wed 3} 5} 8] 6 57| 5 22) 1 14) 12 86] 7 8| 511) 1 20) 12 29) 7 21] 458) 1 27) 12% 
16 Thu 3] 5} 8) 657; § 28) 2 9) 1 8. 7 8 6.12] 2 18) 18 69) 7 20) 4 59/228 
17 Fri. 3; 5] 7} 657; 5 24 3 5) 145) 7 8 6 18] 316) 181) 7 20) 5 0] 3 28 
18 Sat. 2) 5] 7] 6 56) 5 24 4 0] 225) 7 7) 6 14) 413) 212] 719) 5 QB] 4 28 
19 Sun 2) 4] 7] 6 56) 5 25) 455) 810] 7 7| 515) 5 9) 255} 719) & 3} 525 
20 Mon 2} 4] 6] 6 56) 5 26) 547) 869} 7 6 516] 6 1) 8 44) 718! 5 4) 618 
21 Tue 2} 4] 5] 6 56] 5 27) 6 36) 452] 7 6) 617) 6 50} 489) 718) 5 5) 7 7 
22 Wed 2{ 3} 5S} 6 56) § 28) 7 21) 5 48] 7 6) 6 18) 7 33) 5 86] 7.17) 5 6} 7 49 
23 Thu 1} 3] 4] 6 55) 6 20) 8 1) 6 46] 7 5; § 18] 8 12| 6 85} 717) 6 7 825 
24 Fri. 1} 2] 3] 6 55) 5 80} 8 38) 7 48} 7 5! 5 20) 8 47] 7 85) 716] 5 8 8 57 
25 Sat 1} 2] 3} 6 54 5 80} 912) 8 41) 7 4) 5 21) 918} 8 36] 715) 5 10) 9 25 
26 Sun 1} 2| 3] 6 54 5 81) 9 43) 9 88] 7 4| 5 22 9 3 
27 Mon 1} 2} 3] 6 54) 6 82) 10 14) 10 87] 7 3] 6 28 
28 Tue 1{ 2} 3] 6 53) §& 88] 10 46} 11 87] 7 2) 6 24 
29 Wed Oe a BSS re Sa see 7-2-5 25) 1) 14), 2 
30 Thu 1} 3} 4] 6 52) 5 85] 11 56) 040] 7 1] 5 26 
3} 5] 652} 5 36) 12 88} 145) 7 O| 5 27) 12 27 


Standard Time of Moon's Phases, January 1947 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
d h m d h m ee eet d oh m 
Full Moon ........ 6 11 47p.m. 6 10 47 p.m. 6 9 47p.m. 6 8 47p.m. 
Last Quarter....... 13 9 S6p.m. 13 8 56pm. 13 7 56p.m, 13 6 56p.m. 
New Moon:..0......22 3 34am, ©2222 34 asn.s 922 cle Statme) 922m 10 eat alms 
First Quarter ...... 295 07 S87 pom. 29°26 t7 pam ee eo ee lap neem) ee, p.m. % 


The temperature on the planet Mercury, on the side toward the sun, and when in 
perihelion, has been measured as approximately 412° C or 773° F, 
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MARS, to Jan. 6. SATURN, beginning Jan. 26. 


to Jan. 26. 
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VENUS. In Ophiuchus, north of Antares, Jan. 15. 


SATURN 
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Morning and Evening Stars, January 1947 
600 miles from the primary, 


JUPITER. In Libra. 


’ 


’s 11 moons, the 4 discovered by Galil 
5 are considerably smaller, bein 


Morning stars: MERCURY, to Jan. 23. 
Evening stars: MERCURY, beginning Jan. 23. 


On meridian Jan. 29, at 04 a.m., L.C.T. 


beginning Jan. 6. 
10on; but the other: 
he 5th satellite is 112 


Of Jupiter 


Local Civil Time 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


1+ ai he: sar) * 


, ¢ 


bits 
Information Please Alma 


Local Civil Time 


Local Civil Time 


Latitude 30° Latitude 35° Latitude 40° 
a- 
Sun el Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-} Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-| Sun- | Sun- 
" Feb slow ODS rise | set rise | set rise | set rise | set rise | set 
90°}105°}120° 

a m}|m/|mthm/] hm| hm| hm hm|hm/]| hm hm!| hm 
Ba 2} 4| 6| 651] 586] 127] 253 5 28] 114) 3 5 18| 12 59 
2 34551 8% 6 50) 5 87) 224 4 2 5 29} 210) 4 5 19} 153 
3} 6! ‘9 f 6 50) § 88) $ so) 5-8 5 30; 316) 5 5 20; 2 59 
3] 6] 9] 6 49) 5 39) 440] 6 8 5 31; 4 26) 6 5 22) 412 
3/ 6] 9] 649) 5 40) 551) 7 1 5 32} 5 40) 7 5 23) 5 28 
3} 6] 9F 6 48) 5 41) 7 O| 7 46 5 33} 6 51) 7 55 5 24 6 48 
e 3} 6] 9} 647) 5 42) 8 5) 8 25 5 34, 8 0) 8 31 5 25) 7 55 
-, 3/} 6] 8] 647) 5 42) 9 6 9 O 5 8) 9 5) 9 2 5 26) 9 4 
. 3/ 5] 8] 6 46] 5 43] 10 6) 9 32 5 36) 10 8 9 32 5 28) 10 10 
3] 5] 8] 645) 5 441 11 4) 10 3 5 37} 11 8 10 0 5 29) 11 14 

Sula Sol te o44i& 46) 7. 10 35 Beso cor 10 28 5 30 

3} 5] 8] 644 5 46 O 1/11 7 5 89; 0 8] 10 59 5 31 

3} 5} 8] 6 43) § 46 0 57) 11 43 5 40} 1 7} 11 31 5 32 

2 S| 7 1-6 42). 6 47) 1 53) 39 ot § 41): 2 5| 12 9 5 34 

28 | 2 PO 4a) 5 48) 248i TG 5 42] 3 1) 12 51 5 35 

2} 4] 6) 640) 5 49) 341] 1653 5 43; 3 56) 1 38 5 36 

2] 4] 67 6 39} 5 50} 4 31] 2 44 5 44) 4 46) 2 5 37 

2} 3] 5] 6 38} § 50} 518) 8 40 B45) 5.31) 8 «8 88 

DOS) 46.37) 66) eo oo) ae So, 5 46) 612) 4 5 40 

1} 2] 4] 6 36) 5 52] 6 37) 6 36 5 47) 6 48) 5 5 41 

D5) 2) 536 36h” 6 Yb8! 7 13) 26 Se 5 48) 719) 6 5 42 

D2 SO 6 35) 5c BS 7 45) 19.88 5 481 749) 7 5 43 

1| 2] 3} 6 34 5 54) 8 16) § St 5 491 818] 8 5 44 

1; 2] 3] 6,33) 5 55) 8 48) 9 82 5 50} 8 46) 9 5 45 

1; 2] 3] 6 32} 5 56) 9 20} 10 33 5 51; 9 16) 10 5 46 

1; 3] 4] 6 30) 5 56} 9 56) 11 38 5 52) 9 48) 11 5 47 

ZA Sit 267291 e667 (9105) oa ee 5 63) 10 25) ..... 5 49 

2] 4) 6] 6 28] 5 58] 11 21) 0 43 5 54) 11 8} 0 55 5 50 


Eastern 


Standard Time of Moon's Phases, February 1947 


Central Mountain Pacific on 

d oh m d oh om d oh m dvhy hes 3 
Full Moon.......... 5 10 50a.m. 5539) 50am: 9 <8), .50/a:m: Sia 50 acne 
Last Quarter....... 12,4 “58 \p.mse 129 93, 58/pimas 122 258 pene 1258 p.m. 

New Moon......... 7“ tho Ay iin, wy 7 Onn wi Rw p.m. . 
First Quarter....... 285 A, 12-a.m. 2528-13) (12 arg emcee 2 nl 2ral eo meme ear 


The finest star cluster visible to northern observers is the great globular cluster 
Messier 13 in Hercules. In a telescope of 12 inches or larger aperture M 18, composed of 
myriads of stars, is of entrancing beauty. 50,000 stars have been counted in photographs 
of the cluster and these represent only the brightest stars. It is believed that altogether 
it may contain 1,000,000 stars. Its distance is about 31,000 light-years. , 


| FEBRUARY, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


Eastern Pacific 


Local Civil Time Standard Time Standard Time 
‘ Local 
Tides Tides Civil 
. ° 4 
Latitude 45 New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. fine 
(The Battery) (Golden Gate) 
a- 
factor Moon's 
; moonset me = Moon- ; upper 
f 90°}105°)120° se rise High | Low | High | Low transit 
m|m/m]hm hm hm hm hm hm hm hm 
; Sue te Ob 7 21) & 6) 13 41 7 5) O 30) 9 36) 2 29 8 42 
; sao | 9 | 2 20" 5 8) 1 84 8 i] 1 35] 10 29) 3 24 9 46 
aio 247 19): & 8} 8 3B) 5°59) 6 12) 12 49| 6 48)... 8 58) 2 39) 1117) 415] 1051 
| 2) 4] 6] 7-18) 511) 354 9 52] 338] ..... 5 a 11 54 
' 7 as 5 717} 528) 5 14 0 0} 4 35) 1045) 25148 eee 
} 1 a 4 715) 5 14 6 33 0 41} 5 29) 11 37] 6 27] 0 52 
. 1 2 4 714, 5 15) 7 49 1 22} 6 23) 12 29) 7 9 1 46 
: 1 2 3 713} 5 16) 9 3 22h 7 20\e 4:25 \5 7 a7 2 36 
) 1 Ze, 711) 5 18) 10 122 241} 818) 2 28) 8 25) 3 23 
tieee i 3) 2 10) § 19) 19:18) «9 521.19 18) 5.55) 2. 3 20) 921) 329) 9 5 Aes 
1 Ze as 7 | ay et | leer 0 42; 6 53) 12 59 4 0} 10 29} 4 49) 9 46 4 52 
1 2A A 7 7| 622) 0 28 1.30) 7 S56) 1 47 4 44] 11 39} 6 12) 10 86 5 36 
1 3 4 7 6} 5 24 1 32 2 20) 9 Q). 2°38 5 32] 12 45) 7 35) 11 39 6 22 
zi 3 5 7 4) 5 25] 2 36 3°13} 9 58) 38 88 6 24] 1 46) 8°48)" tice i Moet) 
Zea NS G 7 3) 5 26) 3 37 411} 10 51) 4 42 717| 0 45) 9 87] 2 36 7 57 
| Ze. 4 6 FSG 28h 4.83 5 8) 11 40) 5 40 8 7| 1 50} 10 20) 8 19 8 47 
7 ee 7 7 0} 5 29) 5 22 5 59) 12 27) 6 29) ..... 8 51) 2 43) 10 58) 3 57 9 37 
3 Sule S 6 58}- 5 81) 6 6 6 42| 0 32) 7 12 9 33) 3 26) 11 83) 4 82 10 27 
" 3]. 75. 8] 6 57) 5 82) 6 41 7 23} 117| 750 10°40); AGN pee 5 4 LLSU7; 
: Sais o | 6.55) °5 $4) 7 11 8 0} 159) 8 26 0 3) 4 42) 1047) 5 85) 12 4 
3 Sale 8 6 54; 5 35] 7 37 8 36} 2 38} 9 0 0 32) 5 20} 11 25) 6 6 12 51 
=i yeas 8 6 52} 5 36) 8 0 910} 315) 98 3 057; 6 0| 12 5) 6 87 1 36 
3 5 8 6 50) 5 38} 8 21 9 45} 3 50} 10 9 1 22| 6 45) 12511 7 9 2 20 
3 6 8 6 48) 5 39} 8 43 10 24) 4 25) 10 49 1 47| 7 35) 1 46) 7 42 8 6 
3 6 9 647) 5 40) 9 5 11 8] 5 3} 11 36 218} 8 29) 2 48) 8 20 3 53 
3 6 9 67A5 5 492 930) ee.) TI-S2), 5. 52) oe 2 48; 931) 4 9| 9 4 4 42 
3 6 9 6 44) 5 43) 9 59 3 33) 10 41) 5 45) 9 57 5 36 
3 6 9 6 42) 5 44) 10 36 4 27| 11 56} 7 16) 11 5 6 33 
ee ee ee ee eee 


Morning and Evening Stars, February 1947 


Morning stars: VENUS. In Sagittarius, Feb. 15. MARS..Near the sun, morning sky. JUPITER. In 


Libra. On meridian Feb. 15 at 6 a.m., L.C.T. 
Evening stars: MERCURY. Eastern elongation, Feb. 21. SATURN. In Cancer. On meridian Feb. 11 


at 11 p.m., L.C.T. 


*he four largest asteroids or minor planets in order of size are Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, and 
10. Ceres, the largest, is about 480 miles in diameter, Pallas 300. Vesta, while not the 
rest, is the brightest of all, barely attaining at times naked-eye visibility, under ideal 
ditions of observing. At certain times Vesta can be observed with binoculars and 
owed for months in its apparent course among the stars. A 5-inch telescope exhibits 
orange or pinkish color of the small planet. 


MARCH, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


Local Civil Time Local Civil Time 


Local Civil Tim > 


At present the length of the ordinary or tropical year is decreasing by 05.0053 per 


but in the course of time it will increase again. 


Latitude 30° Latitude 35° Latitude 40° 
a- 
er Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-| Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-| Sun- | Sun- | Moon- 
DCONTISS rise | set | rise | set }| rise | set. | rise | set | rise | set | rise | $ 
90°}105°|120° 4 
eel an hm| hm| hm hm} hm/| hm{|hm| hm{|hm|t 
2-5 : 5 58] 12 18) 1 50 5 55112 0} 2 4] 6 35} 5 51) 11 43) © 
ee 5 59} 114) 2 55 5 56) 1 0} 311} 6 34) 5 52) 12 43 
3} 6 6 0| 220) 3 56 5 56| 2 7| 410] 6 32) 5 53) 150 
a et aa 6 0} 3 29) 4 50): 557) $17) 5 3] 631) 554 8 4 
a6 6 1) 488) 5 37 5 58! 429) 547] 6 29) 5 55) 4 18 
fl fear 3 6 2) 5 44) 6 18 5 59] 5 38} 6 25) 6 28) 5 56) 5 32) % 
3] 6 6 3) 6 48) 6 54 6 0| 6 46| 6 58} 6 26) 5 57| 6 42 
eh lie be 6 8 749) 7 28 6 1) 750) 7 29] 6 25) 5 58) 751 
Blak 6 4 8 48) 7 59 6 2| 8 53) 7 57] 6 23) 5 59) 8 56 
at ec 6 4) 947) 8 31 6 2| 954 8 26} 6 21; 6 0} 10 1) 
3] 5] 8] 616! 6 5] 10 45) 9 3] 618} 6 3] 10 54| 8 56) 6 20) 6 1) 11 5 
3] 5| 7] 615) 6 6] 11 48) 9 38] 6 16} 6 4) 11 64) 9 28) 618) 6 2] ..... 
Shite biG, LAMB Clr Pred TO; T6P" G725)06" 6... se 10 4, 617) 6 4 0 7 
2! 5} 7] 613) 6 7 O 38] 10 58] 614, 6 6} O 52) 10 44) 615) 6 5} 1 7 
2) @) FE 6 1t) 6, 8) 1.33}11 44) .6 12) 6 3 147) 11 29)7 6 14) 66) see 
2) 4] 6] 610) 6 8 2 25) 12 35 1} 6 8] 2 39] 12 20} 612) 6 7 257 
2a) 3 he l5 16: (9) 6k Ops ol 2 a1 88 0} 6 8 3 26] 115) 610} 6 8 3 43 
2] 3/ 4] 6 8 610} 3 56) 2 26 8} 6 9} 4 9] 214 6 9 B OB 4 23 
1; 3{ 4] 6 7| 610) 4 35] §$ 24 7; 610) 446) 315) 6 7} 610) 4 58 
1}; 2} 3] 6 5} 611) 511] 4 2 5} 611) 519] 416) 6 6] 611) 5 29 
VN 2 6 4 611. 5 45) 5 22 4) 612} 550) 518} 6 4) 612) 5 56 
Tate 6 3} 612) 6 16) 6 22 3) 612) 619) 6 21] 6 2) 6 13) 6 22 
Dir2 6 2) 618) 6 48) 7 23 1) 6 13) 6 48) 725) 6 1) 6 14) 6 47 
1| 2 6 0} 618) 7 20) 8 2 0} 6 14| 717) 8 30] 5 59) 6 15) 7 13 
vives 5 59} 6 14) 7 56) 9 30 8} 6 15} 7 49) 9 38) 557) 6 16) 7 41 
72 ARS 5 58} 614) 8 34) 10 36; 5 57) 6 16; 8 24) 10 48) 5 56) 617) 8 14 
2) 4 5 57| 6 15) 9 18) 11 44) 5 56] 6 16) 9 6) 11 57] 5 54] 6 18) 8 52 
2d 5 56) 6 16) 10 10) ..... SBA C2179: 55k oe 5 52} 6 19} 9:39 
Salo 5 54| 616] 11 7} 0 49] 5 53} 6 18} 10 52) 1 4) 5 51) 6 20) 10 34 
SalO 5 53} 617] 12 10} 1 51} 5 51) 6 19) 11 55) 2 5) 5 49) 6 21) 11 39 
Siie6 5 52} 6 18} 116) 245) 5 50) 6 20; 1 4) 259] 5 48) 6 22) 12 49 
Standard Time of Moon's Phases, March 1947 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific S 
d oh m dh ean dh im dosh Som 4 
Full Moon.......... 6 10 15 p.m. 6 9 15p.m. 6 8 15p.m. 6) 75 Ldip:m: 
Last Quarter....... 4 1 28. p.m. 14) 12528 pimael4 VT 328'am. We 140 10) 28am 
New Moon......... 2211 34) aim.) 22-105 34a meee eo oda eae eo ESaea nS 
First Quarter....... 29° 11) L6:a.m. 29°) 10715 aiminee29 9 TSatine: aco aeeaed or acne 


MARCH, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


Eastern Pacific 
Local Civil Time Standard Time Standard Time 
: Local 
Tides Tides Civil 
Latitude 45° New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Time 
: (The Battery) (Golden Gate) 
a | 
t M 
L eaale Sun- | Sun- Moon-| Moon-| : ieee 
eee oncli20" rise | set | rise | set | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low transit 
mi mim| hm bm hm bom bm bm hm bm hm bm hm h hm 
if 3 6 8 6 40) 5 46) 11 24) 2 40 2 32) 9 36 3 9| 9 46) 5 34) 1 8| 8 80) ..... 7q 34 
P 3|} 5| 8] 638] 5 47) 12 22; 3 48} 347) 10 40| 4 27) 10 49} 6 45 0 23| 9 24) 212 8 36 
B 2| 4| 6] 637} 5 49} 131) 4 46] 4 59) 11 36) 5 35) 11 47 7 53| 1 39} 1010; 3 8 9 38 
J 2| 4} 5| 635! 550| 2 47| 5 34) 6 1] 12 30) 6 82) ..... 8 54) 2 45) 10 49] 8 56) 10 37 
5 9| 3] 4] 633] 561| 4 6 612) 656; 043) 728) 121) 952) 3 43 11 25) 44 11 32 
3 1 3| 4 6 31| 5 58) 5 24) 6 43) 7 45) 1 36} 811 2 8} 10 45) 4 35) ..... 620) eee 
7 1 2| 31 630| 5 54) 639) 7 9} 8 32) 225) 8 56) 2 52 0 2| 5 25) 11 36) 5 56 0 23 
3 1 2| 3] 6 28| 555) 7651) 7 31] 918) 312) 9 42) 3 34 0 34] 6 13) 12 28 6 82 112 
=) 1|/ 2] 3] 6 26] 557] 9 1| 752/10 4) 3 55) 10 20) 414 197 1) 121) 7-6 1 58 
() 1 2\| 3] 6 24| 5 58) 1010} 8 14) 10 51) 4 38) 11 16) 4 58 142) 751) 218) 7 2 43 
1 1 2)| 4}. 6 22\- 5 59} 11 18} 8 37} 12 37) 5 22) ..... 5 33) 216) 8 43} 3 21) 8 19 3 28 
2 1 Se AG: 201k Ba Et oo... 2 9 3] 0 1] 6 12| 12 24) 6 18] 253) 9 39) 435) 9 2 414 
3 7p oe 51 618] 6 3} 0 23} 9 33} 047; 710} 110) 717 3 35; 10 42) 5 55; 10 O ES! 
4 2| 4| 5] 617) 6 8] 1 26) 10 9} .1 33) 8 19 2 2) 8 28| 4 31] 11 50) 7 13) 11 10 5 49 
5 2) 4| 6] 615] 6 5| 2 25) 1052] 2 25; 9 23) 3 1 9 34] 5 34) 12 54) 8 15) ..... 6 39 
6 2) 5| 7] 613|-6 6} 317} 11 43] 3 25) 10 19 4 9] 10 29] 6 36; 0 30) 9 2 150 7 29 
7 BaD 7 61l| 6 7 4 2| 12 40] 4 26| 11 10| 5 9 11 19 7 35} 1 38] 9 40} 2 387 8 20 
8 3 5 8 6 9| 6 8| 441| 144) 5 23} 11 55) 5 59 ..... 8 26) 2 30| 10 13} 3 18 9 9 
9 oa ier 8] 6 7| 610) 513) 250} 611) 0 5 6 41 12 38) 912) 3 13) 10 43) 8 64 9 57 
0 3! 5| 8] 6 5} 611) 5 40) 358) 6 53) 0 50 7 18| 119] 956) 350) 1111) 4 26 10 44 
1 3 5| 8| 6 4| 619] 6 4] 5 8} 7.32) 1 32 7 53| 157) 10 37) 4 28) 11 36) 4 56 11 30 
2 BulaG ees} 26 2198) 14) 6 25) 6 18) <8. 7 214} 8 25| 2 84) 11 20| 5 6| 1157) 5 12 16 
3 3 6 9} 6 0| 6 15| 6 47| 730} 8 43) 2 53 G 0} 3° 8} 1B Al 5 46) oa. 5 Let 
4 31 6] 9] 558} 616) 7 9) 8 44 9 21 3 31| 9 37] 8 42] 0 21) 6 30) 12 57 6 1 49 
5 3/ 6| 9] 5 56) 617] 7 33} 959) 10 3) 4 10 10 22) 416) 0 48} 716) 155) 7 2 38 
6 3 ye) 5 541 619] 8 1) 11 16] 10 53) 4 52 11 15) 453! 117) 810) 8 2| 7 8 381 
7 3 6 9 5 52! 6 20) 8 36] ..... 11°50) 5 42) cy. 5 38} 156] 911) 425) 8 4 28 
8 3 6 8 5 50/ 6 21| 9 20} 0 32} 013) 6 48) 12 52] 6 48| 2 44] 10 20) 5 53) 9 5 23 
9 3 5 8 5 48| 6 22| 10 14) 1 42) 116) 8 10 159) 8 21) 3 53) 11 35) 7 11) 11 6 29 
Zale. 4 71 547) 6 24) 11 19} 2 43) 2 25 9 23| 3 9| 9 88) 514] 12 45) 8 9 ..... 7 30 
1 2| 41 6] 545] 6 25) 12 32) 3 33 3 37| 10 25) 4 21) 10 41) 6 36) 0 36 8 55} 1 48 8 29 
Melee | ee eee 


Morning and Evening Stars, March 1947 


Morning stars: MERCURY, beginning Mar. 8. VENUS. In Capricornus, Mar. 15. MARS. In Aquarius, 
Mar. 15. JUPITER. In Libra, near Scorpius. On meridian Mar. 18 at 4 a.m., L.C.T. 
Evening stars: MERCURY, to Mar. 8. SATURN. On meridian Mar. 12 at 9 p.m., LCs 


The deepest formation on the moon is probably the mountain-walled enclosure Newton, 
ar the lunar south pole. The crater is about 140 miles across, and surrounded by high 
ountains rising to a height of 24,000 feet from the pottom of the interior. From the 
epest spots, it is likely that the sun and the earth are forever invisible. 
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APRIL, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


$ 


Local Civil Time Local Civil Time Local Civil Ti 


Latitude 30° Latitude 35° Latitude 40° 


a 


factor 


4 Sun : Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-| Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-} Sun- | Sun- | Moon- 
ny Apr. slow |—Moontse I tise | set rise | set | rise | set | rise | set | rise | set | rise 
‘ 90°}105°}120° : 
< ms|m/m|m{hm| hm) hm hm hm} hm| hm] hm| hm| hm 
: 1 Tue AAS eES ff Otl) SOE. -51i) “G18 6828 3) 34 6 20; 218) 345] 5 46) 623] 2 2 
4 2 Wed 356] 3] 6; 9] 5 50! 619 $29) 415 6 21; 3 22} 4 24) 5 44) 6 24) $14 
3 Thu 338] 3) 6] 97 5 48] 6 18] 483] 4 52 6 22} 429) 457] 5 43) 6 25) 4 24 
: 4 Fri. 320} 3] 5] 8] 5 47) 6 20) 5 34 5 26 6 23; 5 33) 5 28} 5 41) 6 26] 5 33 
i‘ 5 Sat. 3 2), 3.4, 5) 8 {> 5 46 -6 20) 6 84) 5,57 6 24; 6 37} 557) 5 40; 6 27] 6 39 
6 Sun. DASH <3 | 5.) 8.) 5,45) “6 21) ~ 7.88) 6: 28 6 24| 789) 6 25] 5 38) 6 28] 7 44 
7 Mon. Brzi }3'| 57] 8) 544) 6 288 $20 70 6 25) 8 40} 653) 5 36) 6 29) 8 49 
2 8 Tue. ZnS |> Si) § | 5 4215 6:83)" 8 S07 35 6 26) 9 40) 7 25} 5 35) 630) 9 58 
J 9 Wed. 153} 3} 5) 7] 541] 6 28) 10 28} 8 10 6 27| 10 40) 759} 5 33] 6 31) 10 55 
10 Thu. 137} 2] 5) 7] 541) 6 24 11 23] 8 51 6 28] 11 37) 8 38) 5 32! 6 82] 11 55 
. 11 Fri. eco ae 2eeoil es 21 5) 390 6 Pale 9 36 | eee 9°21) 5 30) 6:88) 27s 
12 Sat. 14] 2) 4] 6] 5 38) 6 25) 0 16) 10 25 6 29} 0 31) 1010} 5 29) 6 34) 0 49 
13 Sun. Odes 2) 41-5 | 5.37 8) 2h Le By IT 18 6 30} 1 20) 11 4] 5 27) 6 35) 1 38 
14 Mon. Op334 2 |: 3} 5 | 5.36) 6.96) 1 51| 19 14 6 31; 2 4) 12 O} 5 26) 6 36] 2 20 
15 Tue. 018} 1} 3} 4] 5 34) 6 26) 232) 111 6 32} 2 43) 12 59) 5 24) 6 87] 257 
16 Wed. FAST Wik) 2| 3 | 5. 33), 6' 99123, 3188) 8 6 32; 318) 2 Of 5 22) 6 38] 3 29 
17 Thu. Guiee Werle 2, 310-5 acl Gv eel» arate: Say 6 33} 349) 8 2) 5 21) 6 39] 357 
18 Fri. R29 fied} 32° 3 Ff 5 31], 6. Sse aa go 6 34) 419) 4 4) 5 20) 6 40! 4 23 
19 Sat. Oso 2)’ 3) 5 30/6 20 Aas Ss ¥ 6 35} 447) 5 8} 518] 6 41) 4 48 
20 Sun. OPO2 1 Tee) 31" 5 29)" 6 80h 518i 10 6 36) 516) 614) 516) 6 42) 514 
21 Mon. 157 1) 2] 47 5 28] 6 80) 553) 7 15 6 36) 5 47| 7 23] 515) 6 43] 5 41 
22 Tue. TTS fe) 8 4} 5 27) BSL) 631) Ri 8 6 37) 6 22) & 841 514] 6 44) 6 12 
23 Wed. P30 }° 2) °4) 5] 5 26 6 SLi 7 13) 9 38 6 38} 7 2) 9 46) 512) 6 45] 6 49 
24 Thu. 1417 2] 4] 6] 525) 6 32 8 3} 10 42 6 39} 7 49) 10 56) 511) 6 46) 7 34 
25 Fri. Boe do i 5) | 8} bea 888i. 9. Oley 45) 6 40} 8 45) ..... 5 10) 6 47) 8 28 
26 Sat. @eesiiees 6s) 19) | 5) 23)" UBS 10i Sih ae 6 40} 948) 0 1] 5 8] 6 48! 9 30 
27 Sun. 213] 3) 6| 9, 5 22) 6 B41 11 9) 0 44 6 41) 10 55) 057] 5 7} 6 49] 10 40 
28 Mon 223] 3} 6] 9] 5 21] 6 35] 12 16) 1 33 6 42) 12 4) 146] 5 5] 6 50) 11 52 
29 Tue. 232}.3] 6/ 9] 5 20) 6 85] 121) 216 6 43) 118) 225) 5 4) 651) 1 4 
30 Wed 241] 3| 6] 8] 519} 6 36) 224) 254 6 44, 219) 3 0} 5 3] 652] 213 


Standard Time of Moon's Phases, April 1947 E 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific . 
a Sch om d oh om dA heim d h m 
Full Moon.......... 5 10 28 a.m. 519) 28) am: 5 8 28a.m. S728 ame 
Last Quarter....... 135-9 23'aim. 13.958 823ia tas e775 al oN 23 a.m. + 
New Moon......... 20 11 19p.m. 20 10 19pm. 20 9 19 p.m. 20 8 19p.m. 
First Quarter....... 2779) 18)p.M.ee 27 ha pee ee MU val PP abs 


In spite of the nearness of Venus, practically nothing can be seen on its surface, pe: 
cause of the deep layer of clouds perpetually overlying the surface. Hence the rotatior 


period cannot be determined with certainty. By indirect methods an indefinite period 61 
a few weeks is found, is 


APRIL, 1947 


aif sabe Whe hac 3 be 
| 

\ 

A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold ” 


Eastern Pacific ie 
Local Civil Time Standard Time Standard Time 
Local 
Tides Tides Civil 
: ° Ti 

Latitude 45 New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. ge 

(The Battery) (Golden Gate) 7 
onsale Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon- eres 
—————} rise set tise set | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low transit 

90°}105°}120° f 
mi/|m/|m{ hm hm bm hm hm hm hm bm bm bm bom hom h m 
74 3 5 5 431 6 26} 148) 413] 4 48] 11 19} 5 25) 11 38} 7 51) 152) 9 35) 2 48 9 23 
1 3 4 5 41} 628 3 5) 445) 5 48) 12 9) 618) ..... 8 55| 2 54) 10 10) 3 29 10 15 
1/ 2] 3] 539) 6 29) 419) 511} 6 40! 0 30) 7 5) 12 56] 9 52) 3 45) 10 43; 410) 11 8 
1 2 3 5 37| 6 30} 5 31) 5 33} 7 26) 1 20) 7 49) 1 42) 10 46) 4 33) 11 15) 4 46 11 49 
1 2 3 5 35] 6 31) 6 42) 555) 810/ 2 7| 8 80) 2 24) 11 36) 5 17) 11 45) 5 20) ..... 
1 2 3 5 341 6 83| 761) 6 16] 8 52| 251) 912) 8 4] 12 27 558) ..... 5 53 0 34 
1 2 3 5 32] 6 341 9 O| 6 38] 9 34) 3 33) 9 52) 8 42) 015) 6 40) 121) 6 26 119 
af 3 4 5 30/ 6 35} 10 8} 7 3) 1017) 4 13) 10 35) 419] 0 43) 7 23) 215) 7 1 25 
i 3 4 5 28] 6 36) 1113) 7 31] 11 3) 4 53| 1117) 454] 112) 8 7) 316) 7 40 2 52 
2 3 5 5 26) 6 38) ..... Say Tesh ys SG ce. 5 80] 148) 8 56) 4 24] 8 27 3 41 
2 4 6 5 241 6 39] 014) 8441 O O| 6 26) 12 39} 6 16] 2 26; 9 52) § 39) 9 30 4 30 
2 4 7 5 23) 6 40; 11 9 32] 0 45) 7 33! 132] 7 36] 3 16] 10 54) 6 45] 10 52 5 21 
2 5 7 5 21| 6 42| 1 59} 10 26) 1 35) 8 42) 2 28) 8 56) 4 32| 11 56) 7 85) ..... 6 11 
3 5 8 5 19} 6 43| 2 39] 11 27] 2 33) 9 42) 329) 957] 5 50} 016) 8 18) 12 55 Tae 
3 5 8 517] 6 44| 313) 12 32] 3 37] 10 31) 4 27| 10 47) 7 0 1 22) 8 54) 1 43 7 49 
3/ 5] 8] 516] 6 45| 341) 139] 4 39) 11 14) 5 20) 11 84) 7 58 210} 9 28) 2 25 8 36 
3 5 8 5 14] 6 46) 4 6] 2 48] 5 33) 11 58) 6 Q| ..... 8 49} 251) 950) 8 2 9 22 
3 6 8 5 12) 6 48] 4 28] 358] 617) 019) 6 41) 12 87) 9 39) 3 31) 1015) 3 37 10 7 
3 6 9 5 10/ 6 491 449! 5 9] 6 57| 1 2) 716} 1 19} 10 28) 4 10) 10 38 411 10 53 
3 6 9 5 9| 6 50| 511| 6 24] 7 35] 146} 752) 157] 1117) 449) 11 3) 4 46 11 40 
31 6] 9] 5 7| 652] 534] 740) 815) 2 29) 8 29 2 35] 12 9} 5 31) 11 30) 5 21) 12 30 
3 6 9 5 5| 653| 6 1) 9 O} 858} 312) 912) 314) 1 6 GUIS eee, 5 58 1 23 
3 6 9 5 4| 6 54| 6 34/ 10 19] 9 48] 355) 10 2) 3 56) 0 2 7 3) 2 7 6 39 2 20 
3/6] 8| 5 2| 6 55} 7 15] 11 88) 10 45; 4 42) 11 1 4 39) 0 37| 7 56] 8 16) 7 28 3 20 
3 5 8 Rene GD aioe dino. cae IDNA Biehl) aesen 5 33] 1 22) 8 56] 4 32] 8 26 4 23 
2 5 7 459| 6 58/ 910) 039) O 5| 6 41) 12 51) 6 47 2 20} 10 1) 5 45) 9 44 5 25 
Zul) 4 6 4 57| 6 59| 10 22; 133] 111) 7 56) 157) 8 15} 3 35 11 11} 6 48) 11 22 6 24 
2 3 5 456] 7 O| 11 37} 215) 216) 9 5) 8 2 9 27 5318) 18 shoal eee 7 20 
1 3 4 454, 7 2] 12 52) 2 49] 3 23) 10 5) 4 8 10 28 6 29) 051} 8 18} 118 8 11 
1 2 3 452| 7 31 2 6| 316) 4 29] 10 56) 5 6 11 28 7 45) 2 0) 8 57) 257) 9 0 


Morning and Evening Stars, April 1947 


Morning stars: MERCURY. Western elongation, Apr. 5. VENUS. In Aquarius, Apr. 6. In Pisces, 
Apr. 24. MARS. In Pisces. JUPITER. In Libra. On meridian Apr. 16 at 2 a.m., L.C.T. 
Evening star: SATURN. In Cancer. On meridian Apr. 11 at 7 p.m., L.C.T. 


he white-dwarf stars are extraordinary objects. They are the densest bodies in the 
verse, the average density being 100,000 times that of water. The density at a white- 
rf’s center may be many million times that of water, and it is believed that the tem- 
4ture here reaches a few million degrees. A good example is the companion of Sirius. 
he nearest star (outside of the sun) is a bright double star, Alpha Centauri, seen best 
n south latitudes. Its distance is 4.3 light-years. 
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planet: 


Contrary to public opinion, the 200-inch telescope will be little used for 


observation; medium telescopes are more adapted to this. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
(Golden Gate) 


(The Battery) 


New York, N. Y. 


Latitude 45° 
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Morning and Evening Stars, May 1947 


to May 15. VENUS. In Pisces and Aries. MARS. In Pisces and Aries. 


1 


Morning stars: MERCURY 


JUPITER, to May 14. 


Evening stars: MERCURY, beginning May 15. JUPITER, beginning May 14. On meridian May 13 


at 02 L.C.T. SATURN. On meridian May 30 at 4 p.m., L.C.T. 
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‘ulae is such that the radius 0 


cording to the theory of the e 
idea is rather speculative. 
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Standard Time of Moon's Phases, June 1947 


Mountain Pacific 


Central 


Eastern 


2 27 p.m. 3 15°27 p.m: 3 12.27 p.m. 37 12927 ams 
11 11 11 


3 


Full Moon.......... 


4 58 p.m. 3 58 p.m. 


5 58 p.m. 


ll 
.18 
.25 


Last Quarter...... 


2 58 p.m. 


18 
25 


gnificent Halley 
ach aphelion in 
, and will continue toward next perihelion, which i 


18 3 26p.m. 18 2 26p.m. 
25 


25 


4 26 p.m. 


New Moon........ 


1 26p.m. 


S25 /aeme 4 25a.m. 


6 25a.m. 


The last great comet to appear in the sky was the ma 
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Morning and Evening Stars, June 1947 


June 15. MARS. In Aries 


Morning stars: VENUS. In Taurus, between Aldebaran and the Pleiades, 


and Taurus. 


Evening stars: MERCURY. Eastern elongation, June 17. JUPITER. In Libra. On meridian June 9 


In Cancer. 


at 10 p.m., L.C.T. SATURN. 
The Zodiacal Light is a faint triangular shaft of light occasionally obse 
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and mysterious object and is thought to 
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With its base at the horizon, 
’s orbit to a distance beyond the earth. 
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er sunset or in the east before sunrise. 
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Standard Time of Moon's Phases, July 1947 
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Full Moon.......... 
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Last Quarter...... 
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The interior of the great elongated mountain-walled plain Grimaldi, near the easten 


9 15 p.m. 
limb of the moon, is the darkest spot on the moon’s surface. 
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Morning and Evening Stars, July 1947 


Morning stars: MERCURY, beginning July 14. VENUS. In Taurus and Gemini, approaching the 


sun. MARS. In Taurus. Conjunction with Aldebaran, July 14, Mars 5° north. 
Evening stars: MERCURY, to July 14. JUPITER. In Libra. On meridian July 7 at 8 p.m., 


L.C.T. SATURN. 


presents an amazingly detailed pattern 


\s seen in the telescope, Jupiter’s outer surface 
d, and gray. The clouds 


cloud layers. These appear in faint tints of brown, green, re 
crystals of ammonia suspended in the atmosphere. 
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Standard Time of Moon's Phases, August 1947 
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On a clear night, the average person may see about 3,000 stars. 
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Morning and Evening Stars, August 1947 


Morning stars: MERCURY, to Aug. 29. Western elongation, Aug. 3. VENUS. Near the sun. 
MARS. In western Gemini, Aug. 15. SATURN, beginning Aug. 5. 
Evening stars: MERCURY, beginning Aug. 29. JUPITER. On meridian Aug. 8, at 6 p.m., L.C.T. 


SATURN, to Aug. 5. 
ir Galaxy, to which the earth, the sun and other solar systems belong, is the Milky 


, an immense assemblage of stars, resembling other spiral galaxies seen far out in 
>, The diameter of the Milky Way is about 100,000 light-years. 
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New Moon........ 
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- S Doradus, a variable star, is one of the most luminous stars known. Being a varial 
its light fluctuates (from 8th to 9th magnitude), but its average brightness is 500,0 
times that of the sun. It is so large that it would more than fill the space enclosed 


the earth’s orbit. 
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Morning and Evening Stars, September 1947 


Morning stars: VENUS, to Sept. 3. MARS. In Gemini and Cancer. Conjunction with Pollux, 


Sept. 19, Mars 6° south. SATURN. in Cancer and Leo. 


MERCURY. Conjunction with Spica, Sept. 26, Mercury 1° north. VENUS, 


beginning Sept. 3. JUPITER. In Libra. 


Evening stars: 


. The 


and Mars are on a straight line. But due to Mars’ eccentric orbit, 
,600,000 miles to 62,900,000 miles 
when Mars will assume nearly the minimum 


1e most favorable time to observe our neighbor planet Mars is during an opposition, 


distance at opposition varies from about 34 
favorable opposition is in August 1956, 


n the sun, the earth, 
ance. 


A.M. in Light Figures; P. 


Information 


OCTOBER, 1947 


va 


Pious i 


Local Civil Time Local Civil Time Local Civil Ti 
Latitude 30° Latitude 35° Latitude 40° 
a- a 
factor e vy : _ ly 
Sun A Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-| Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-| Sun- | Sun- | Moon 
Oct. fast |_moonrise__| tise | set | rise | set | rise | set | rise | set | rise | set | rise 
90°|105°|120° 
msi m/]m/im]{hm/| hm| hm| hm] hm] hm| hm} hm hm] hm| f 
1 Wed. 10 1/ 1] 2] 3] 553) 6 47] 650] 7 2) 5 54) 5 46) 6 46) 7 5 5 44) 6 40) | 
2 Thu. 1020] 1| 3] 4] 553) 5 46] 724] 8 3] 555) 5 44) 716) 8 9 5 48) 7 7 
3 Fri. 1039] 2/ 3| 5] 554] 5 44) 8 2} 9 6 5 55) 5 43) 751) 9 16 5 41) 7 40 
4 Sat. 1058} 2| 4] 5] 554) 5 48) 8 45) 10 12] 5 56] 5 42) 8 33) 10 23 5 39) 8 18) ll 
5 Sun. 1116] 2) 5] 7] 5 55} 5 42! 9 87] 11 18] 5 57) 5 40) 9 22) 11 32 5 38) 9 4 tL 
6 Mon. 1135] 3| 5| 8] 5 56] 5 41) 10 35) 12 23) 5 58) 5 39) 10 19) 12 38 0} 5 36) 10 1128 
7 Tue. 1152] 3} 6] 9] 5 56} 5 40) 11 40) 1 23] 5 58) 5 37) 11 25) 1 38 1) 6 35) 11 8) G 
8 Wed. POAIQUe Sy oO] OTS. 57N9 b SB ree. 2:17) 45 Soe, 6.86. i 2 31 2| 5.88) See q 
9 Thu. 1227] 3| 6| 9] 557) 6 87) 048 8 5} 6 0} 5 34 0 35) $15 3) 5 81) 0 21 
10 Fri. 12431 3| 6] 9] 558) 5 86} 1 56) 8 46] 6 1) 5 83) 1 47) 8 54 4) 5 30) 1 36 
11 Sat. 12597 3] 6| 9] 5 58} 6 8) 3 5) 423) 6 2| 5 82) 257) 4 27 5} 5 28) 2 50 
12 Sun. 1315] 3] 6| 9] 559) 5 84 410) 456] 6 2) 530) 4 6 4 57 6) 527) 4 3 
13 Mon. 1330] 3| 6] 9] 6 O| 5 83} 513) § 28) 6 3) 5 20) 514) 5 26 7| 5 25) 5 14 
14 Tue. 1344] 3} 6| 9] 6 O| 5 8] 616) 6 O} 6 4| 5 28) 6 20) 5 55 8| 5 24) 6 23 
15 Wed. 13581 3| 6| 8} 6 1| § 80} 7 18) 6 88} 6 5) 5 27) 7 24) 6 26 9} 5 22| 7 32 
16 Thu. 14411] 3] 6| 8] 6 2] 5 29} 8 20/ 710} 6 6) 5 25) 8 28) 6 59} 6 10) 5 21) 8 40 
17 Fri. 1424] 3} 5| 8] 6 2} 6 28 9 20; 750) 6 7| 5 24 9 32) 737] 611) 5 19] 9 46)°% 
18 Sat. 1437] 3} 5] 8] 6 3] 6 27 1020) 8 88] 6 8] 5 28) 10 33} 8 19] 6 12) 5 18) 10 50 
19 Sun. 1448] 2]) 4] 7] 6 4] 5 26) 11 16) 9 22] 6 8) 5 22) 11 31) 9 6 6 13] 5 16) 11 49) 4 
20 Mon. | 15 O| 2| 4| 6] 6 4| 5 25| 12 8] 1018] 6 9) 5 20) 12 24) 9 58! 6 14) 5 15) 12 42) | 
21 Tue. 1510] 2| 3] 5] 6 5]. 6 24 12 56] 11 8} 6 10) 5 19} 110) 10 54) 6 16) 5 13) 127% 
22 Wed. 15:20 Wo 235) 4, G6) Gly B28)" Wesel eee 6 11} 5 18) 1 50) 1152) 617) 512) 2 6 
23 Thu. 1529} 1) 2).4] 6 6 5 2 215) 0 4) 612) 517] 22 ..... 6 18) 511) 2 38 
24 Fri. 1538} 1{ 2|.3] 6 7| 5 @1} 2 49) 1 1} 6 13) 6 16] 267) O51] 619) 5 8} 8 Cee 
25 Sat. 1546} 1} 2] 3] 6 8 § 201 8 20) 157) 6 14) 5 14 8 26) 150] 620) 5 8 8 8 
26 Sun. 1553} 1/ 2] 3] 6 9} 5 19] 8 49) 2 54) 6 14) 5 13} 352) 249] 621) 5 4% 8 5S6e 
27 Mon. 1559} 1) 2] 3] 610) 5 18} 419) 3 51] 6 15) 512] 419) 350] 6 22) 5 5] 419 
28 Tue. 165} 1] 2} 3] 610) 517%) 450) 4 49] 616] 511) 446) 451] 6 23} 5 4| 4 42) 4 
29 Wed. 1610} 1| 2| 4] 611) 5 16) 5 22) 5 50) 617) 5 10) 5 16) 555) 6 24) 5 8 5 Oia 
30 Thu. 1614] 1| 3| 4] 612) 516) 6 O| 6 54) 618) 5 9| 5 50) 7 2) 6 26) 5 2 5 88 
SISEniy 1618| 2) 3) 5] 612) 5 15) 6 42) 8 0; 619) 5 8| 6 80} 812] 6 27); 5 O| 6 16 
Standard Time of Moon's Phases, October 1947 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific <a 
deen km da teem d oh om dae hie im 4 
Last Quarter....... 7, -5* 29'a.m: 7 As 29 am: i Pat Pca 7 2°29 am; : 
New Moon........ 14 «1,-10.a.m.-* 14 3010 :a:ms ese Ul O10 pins ats 0m Cin ms ; 
First Quarter....... 21. 8.11 p.m. 21, S711 pimtee20 iG. Pipi eo ea ae 
FulltMoonitcse sess 29.3 p.m.» 129) 2.7 p.m 298 es 7) Dan Dems 


The asteroids are barren worlds, without air, water, or living things. Thousands of the 


are only a few miles in diameter and many are smal 
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Local Civil Time 


Tides 
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New York, N. Y. 


(The Battery) (Golden Gate) 


Latitude 45° 
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Morning and Evening Stars, October 1948 


oer ee 


’s surface. It is 


rilliant that it can often be seen when the entire region around it is in shadow, that 


hen it is nighttime there, 


In Leo. 
Oct. 


’ 


L.C.T. 
Evening stars: MERCURY. Eastern elongation, Oct. 13. VENUS. In Virgo, east of Spica 


evening sky. JUPITER. In Libra, near Scorpius. 


at 8 a.m 


, 


-formation Aristarchus is the brightest object on the moon 


Morning stars: MARS. In Cancer. On meridian Oct. 21 at 7 a.m., L.C.T. SATURN. 


On meridian Oct. 15 


15, 
1e crater 
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NOVEMBER, 1947 _ 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


Local Civil Time Local Civil Time Local Civil Time 


Latitude 30° Latitude 35° Latitude 40° 


a- 
ieee Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-} Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moon-} Sun- | Sun- | Moon-| Moo 
Nov. fast | moonrise | rise | set | rise | set rise | set rise set rise set rise Se 
90°|105°/120° 
7 as 1 een Pe 
td msim|m/|m{|hm| hm/| hm| hm| bhm!| hm) hm| hm] bm| bm} bom 
1 Sat. 1620} 2} 4| 7] 613] 514) 788] 9 8| 6 20) 5 7] 717} 9 22) 6 28) 459 7 O 
2 Sun. 16 22] 3|} 5] 8] 614) 5 18] 8 20] 1016) 621) 5 6| 8 18) 10 31] 6 29) 4 58) 7 65) 10 
3 Mon. 16 23) 3} 6] 9] 615] 5 12] 9 88) 11 19} 6 22) 5 5) 917) 11 34) 6 30] 457) 9 O1 
4 Tue. 16 23) 3] 6| 9] 616) 5 12| 10 $9) 12 15} 6 23) 5 4) 10 26) 12 30] 6 31) 4 56) 10 10) 12 
5 Wed. 1623} 3] 6| 9] 616) 511) 11 48] 1 4] 6 24) 5 8 11 88) 116) 6 32) 4 54) 11 24 19 
6 Thu. RGs22el ao 6 Oe 6 17S 6h oie 1.46) G.25}5-6" Bis... 1 55] 6 34) 458) ..... 2 
7 Fri. 1620} 3] 6| 9] 618] 5 9] 055} 228] 6 26) 5 1) 047] 2 20] 6 35] 452) 0 38) @ 
. 8 Sat. 1617) 3| 6] 9] 619] 5 9] 159] 259] 6 27} 6 0} 155) 2 59} 6 36} 451) 150) 34 
y 9 Sun. 1613}.3| 6| 8} 619} 5 8 3 2| 8 28] 6 28) 5 0} 3 1] $8 28) 6 37) 460} 259) By 
; 10 Mon. 16 8} 3] 6] 8] 620) 5 7% 4 3) 8 59} 6 29) 459) 4 5| 3 56) 6 38) 449) 4 7 3 
11 Tue. 1621) 3] 6] 8] 621! 5 7% 38 4| 481] 6 30) 468) 5 9) 4 24) 6 39) 4 48} 515) 4g 
12 Wed. 1555] 3] 6] 8| 6 22] 5 6] 6 5) 5 6] 6 31) 457) 613) 456) 6 40) 4 47) 6 23) 4 
13 Thu. 1548} 3} 5] 8| 6 23} 5 6 7 6| 5 44] 6 32} 467) 717) 5 82] 6 42) 4 46) 7 30) 5& 
14 Fri. 1540} 3| 5] 8] 624 5 5| 8 6| 6 26) 6 33) 456) 8 20) 611) 6 43) 4 46) 8 35) B55 
15 Sat. 1531} 2] 5| 7] 6 24] 5 4| 9 5) 719) 6 34) 455) 9 20] 6 57] 6 44) 4 45) 937) Gu 
16 Sun. 1521] 2| 4] 6] 6 25} & 4| 959) 8 8} 6 34) 4 55) 1015) 7 48] 6 45) 4 44) 10 33) 73 
17 Mon. 1510] 2] 4] 5] 6 26] 5 4| 10 49) 8 57] 6 35} 4 54) 11 4) 8 48) 6 46) 4 48} 11 22; 82 
18 Tue. 1458} 2] 3] 4] 6 27) 5 8] 11 33) 9 58] 6 36) 4 58) 11 47) 9 40] 6 47| 4 42:12 3) 92 
19 Wed. 1446} 1| 2] 4] 6 28] 5 8| 12 12) 10 50} 6 37) 4 53) 12 24| 10 38] 6 48] 4 42) 12 38) 102 
20 Thu. 1433] 1] 2] 3] 6 28] 5 Q| 12 48) 11 45] 6 38) 4 52) 12 57) 11 37] 6 50) 441) 1 7 12 
21 Fri. PATO Lalewe aie! | eGueol, eB Atel aL, bol ecetees 6 39) 4 52] 1 26) ..... 6 51; 440) 1 33) . 
22 Sat. 144] 1) 2} 3] 6 30! 5 2} 148} 041] 6 40) 451) 152) 0 35] 6 52) 4 40) 157 
23 Sun. 13.48} 1] 2| 3] 6 31} 6 1] 217) 137] 6 41) 461) 2 18) 1 33] 6 53] 4 38: 2 20 
24 Mon. 13 32} 1) 2| 3] 6 32} 6 1! 2 46] 2 33] 6 42) 450) 2 45) 2 34) 6 54) 439) 2 48 
25 Tue. 1315] 1) 2| 3} 6 33) 5 1) 8 18} 3°33f 6 43) 4 60) $18) 3 36). 655) 4 °S8h Beg 
26 Wed. 1257] 1|) 3] 4] 6 34 5 1) 8 58) 4 35] 6 44) 450) 8 44) 4 41] 6 56) 4 38] 8 36 
27 Thu. 12 38} 2/ 3] 5] 6 34) 5 O| 4 84 5 40] 6 45) 450) 422) 551) 657) 4387) 4 9 
28 Fri. 1219} 2] 4] 6] 6 35) 5 QO} 5 21) 6 50] 6 46) 449) 5 2%) 7 2) 6 58 487) 451 
29 Sat. 1159} 3) 5] 8] 6 36) 5 O} 61%) 759) 6 47| 449) 6 2) 8.15) 7 O| 4 36) 5 44 
30 Sun. 11°38} 3) 6) 9} 6 37) 5-0) 720) 9 7]. 6 48)" 4 48) FB) 9°23). 7 Tl A Sb Gray, 
Standard Time of Moon's Phases, November 1947 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
d oh m dah d oh om dc heen 
Last Quarter....... 5 12 3p.m. SecIS Siaane 510)" a3) asm: 5eg9) oasis 
New Moon....... ol2 3. Lip. 12 325 = Lip imi ed 2 os Slop: mm eelicee | eed op sine 
First Quarter....... 20 4 44p.m. 20 3 44pm. 20 2 44p.m. 20 1 44p.m. 
Full Moon:.....s¢.-28 3.45 am.) 28°. 2) 45 ams = 28) <1 245 amin 2800 01 45,a5ne 


Comets are made of extremely light, tenuous material. Brook’s Comet of 1886 passe 
close to Jupiter—even through Jupiter’s system of satellites—but effected no change i 


the planet’s orbit, whereas the period of the comet’s orbit around the sun was altere 
from 29 years to 7 years. 2 


‘NOVEMBER, 1947 


A.M. in Light Figures; P.M. in Bold 


Eastern Pacific 

Local Civil Time Standard Time Standard Time 
. Local 
Tides Tides Civil 
Latitude 45 New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Time 

(The Battery) (Golden Gate) 

a- 

factor Moon's 
., moonset ake = sie pane : ; upper 
. a Si ead rise se High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low transit 

mi} m/|m{hm hm rh mo hm hm hm hm bol hol h h h 
be! 3 6 9 6 37| 450) 6 41) 957) 9 34; 3 32); 10 8| 419} 1 44 610/12 7 729 es 
| e2 3 5 8 6 38] 448) 7 34) 11 10) 10 28) 412) 1111) 5 7 2 48) 7 0} 12 46) 8 23 2 52 
fe) 21 5) 71 6 40) 447) 8 38} 12 13] 11 31) 458 ..... 6 5) 359} 755) 1 39) 9 25 3 54 
eA 2 4 6 641} 4 46} 952) 1 5) 017) 6 0} 12 35) 7 510) 9 2| 2 47%) 10 30 4 56 
, 25 2 ] 5 6 42} 44411 9) 146) 121) 7 26) 140) 8 6 14] 10 34) 4 12) 11 38 5 55 
6 1 3 4 6 44, 443] ..... 218} 2 25| 8 49) 245) 9 84] 7 3/12 9| 5 44 6 5 
7 |11| 2| 3] 645; 442] 027) 244] 3.30) 956 3 52] 10 28] 7 46| 037] 7 8| 126 ne 
8 1 2 a 6 47| 440} 143] 8 6] 4 33] 10 53| 455) 1117] 8 25) 1 32) 8 24) 2 2% 8 32 
9 1 2 3 6 48| 439) 257) 8 27) 5 29) 11 46) 5 50) .... 9 2} 219) 927) 319 919 
10 1 2| 3] 649] 438] 410) 347] 618] O 4] 6 89] 12 36] 935) 3 3/ 1026) 4 4 10 5 
ll 1 2 ! 651] 437| 522; 4 9] 7 3) 050) 724) 124) 10 7| 3 43| 11 23) 4 47 10 51 
12 1 3 4 6 52| 436] 6 34] 433] 7 45) 1-34; 8 6] 2 10) 10 38) 4 21) ..... 5 26 1l 38 
13 2 3 4 6 53| 434 745) 5 2] 8 26) 216) 8 48) 254 014) 457/11 6 6 7 12 27 
14 2 3 5 6 55| 4 33| 354! 5 36] 9 6| 257) 9 32) 8 35) 1 8) 5 33) 11 36) 6 46 117 
15 2 4 6 6 56) 4 32 9 58; 6 18 9 47| 3 35) 1019} 417) 2 0} 612/12 7 7 27 29 
16 2 4 7 6 58} 431) 10 54 7 8| 10 30) 413] 11 9) 4 58) 2 53) 6 56 12 39] 8 10 361 
17 2 5 7 6 59] 4 30/ 11 43}. 8 4) 11 15) 4 50) 11 59) 5 43; 352) 7 50 1 20| 8 57 3 52 
18 3/ 5| 8] 7 O| 4 29] 12 23) 9 6] 12 1) 5 30) ..... 6 36} 447) 852) 2 7% 9 49 4 49 
19 3/ 5] 8) 7 2] 4 28) 12 54; 1011) 050) 6 25 12 48) 737) 541) 10 9| 8 6) 10 40 5 29 
20 3 5 8 7 3| 428] 1 20) 11 16] 1 38) 7 45) 1 35) 8 38) 6 26 11 35} 4 88] 11 29 6 14 
21 3 5 8 7 fd RY | ies 16 2 28] 8 56| 2 26) 9 30] 7 5) 12 42) 5 55|..... 6 57 
22 3 5 8 7 6| 4261 2 3| O21} 3 20) 9 53) 8 22) 10 16 7 38} 018 2% 6] 1 35 7 39 
23 3/5] 81 7 7| 425) 222) 127) 4 12) 10 41 4 20/ 1057) 8 8 1 3) 812) 218 8 22 
24 31 5] 8}'7 8 424) 240) 2 34) 5 1 11 27 5 18] 11 38} 8 35; 145) 911) 2 57 9 5 
25 3 6| 8] 7 9| 424 8 2) 344) 5 45] 12 14 Ce 2 Hae: 9 0| 225) 10 4% 8 36 9 52 
26 3 6| 9] 711) 423] 8 26] 4 58) 6 26 019) 6 45| 12 59) 9 28) 3 3) 11 1) 419) 10 42 
27 3 6 S) 7 12| 492| 355) 615) 7 5| 1 2] 7 28 1 46) 9 58) 3 43] 11 56) 4 58 11 87 
28 =) 6| 9] 713] 422) 433) 7 34) 7 47 1 46] 8 15| 2 84) 10 30) 4 24, ..... 5 42 ate 
29 3 6 9 714] 421) 5 22) 8 52] 8 32) 2 30 9 5| 320) 050) 5 5) 11 5| 6 29 0 37 
_ 30 3 5 8 716) 421) 6 25; 10 2) 9 24) 316 10 3) 4 8] 1 46] 5 52] 11 46) 718 1 41 

Se ee Enna 


Morning and Evening Stars, November 1947 


Morning stars: MERCURY, beginning Nov. 5. Western elongation, Nov. 22. MARS. In Leo. 
Conjunction with Regulus, Nov. 27, Mars 2° north. SATURN. On meridian Nov. 16, at 6 a.m., 


L.C.T. 
Evening stars: MERCURY, to Nov. 5. VENUS. In Ophiuchus, Nov. 15. Conjunction with 


Antares, Nov. 13, Venus 4° north. JUPITER. In Scorpius, near the sun. 
De Chéseaux’s Comet of 1744 was extraordinary in that it had six tails. Rising before 


the sun in March they were an interesting sight. Borelly’s Comet of 1903 likely has the 
record: it showed nine tails on a photographic plate but they were faint and could not 


be seen with the unaided eye. 
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27 12 27 p.m 


1 27pm: 


27 
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Morning stars: MERCURY. MARS. In Leo. On meridian Dec. 14 at 5 a.m., L.C.T. JUPITER, 
ter of the last one is immense; 


beginning Dec. 1. SATURN. In Leo. On meridian Dec. 2, at 5 a.m., L.C.T. 
Evening star: VENUS. In Sagittarius, Dec. 15. 


Mira, Betelgeuse, Antares, Al 


largest stars known. 
our sun. The diame 
as 2800 times the sun 


Standard time, the base used for telling 
Mtime throughout the world, has been 
adopted by action of the individual na- 
tions. The United States took legislative 
action in 1918 to recognize standard time 
‘after it had been used here for 35 years. 


The International Meridian Conference, 
held in 1884 at Washington, D. C., estab- 


a lished the meridian passing through Green- 


wich, England, as the prime meridian, 

from which the world’s time was to be 

reckoned. For every 15 degrees of longitude, 

east or west of Greenwich a time change 
- of one hour results. 


TIME ZONES. The 15-degree measure- 
ment, divides Europe into three time zones 
—Greenwich, Mid-European (1 hour 
faster) and East-European (2 hours 
faster). The United States is divided into 
four time zones—Hastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific. The Eastern Time Belt is 
75 degrees west of (and 5 hours slower 
than) Greenwich; the Central Zone, 6 
hours slower, the Mountain Zone, 7 hours 
and the Pacific Zone, 8 hours slower. When 
it is 10 a.m. in Greenwich it is5 a.m. in New 
York, 4 a.m. in Chicago, Ill., 3 a.m. in Den- 
ver, Col. and 2 a.m. in San Francisco, Calif. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME was begun 
during World War I. It called for the ad- 
vancement of clocks by one hour in order 
to conserve fuel and gain more use of day- 
light. During World War II daylight saving 
time was called ‘war time’ and was used 
all year instead of in summer only. With 
the exception of five states, Connecticut, 


Time Differences 
Twelve o'clock Noon United States Eastern Standard Time Compared with Clocks in Foreign Cities: 


LONNIE gee 8:00 p.m. Hamburg ..... 6005p.) “Manila Ween 1:00 a.m.* 
Alexandria’ .... 7:00 pM. Havana ....... 12:00 Noon Melbourne . 3:00 A.M.5a 
Amsterdam ... 5:20 p.m. Le Havre ..... 5:00 P.M. Mexico City ....11:00 am, } 
VATHCDS) jmckan c.-+ 7:00 p.m. Hong Kong 1:00 a.m.* Natal Province. 7:00 P.m. 
iSjeyll he he eee 6:00 Pp.) Honolulus =... GrS0FA.M.. Parisi hc eee 5:00 P.M. © 
Berne ...... oe) 6:00 °PM.. )-Istan bute aoe. 7:00 P.M. Riode Janeiro. 2:00 p.m. 
BOPOUR wi... s 12:00 Noon Leningrad ..... 00>? Mi. “ROMO Ean ears 6:00 P.M. 
Bombay ....... LOL SOS Pins, al nia geenes erat ters 12:00 Noon Santiago (Chile) 1:00 p.m. 
Bremen 24... . 6005p at. GisbOD sii: i456 5:00 p.m. Sitka, Alaska .. 7:00 a.m. ~ 
Brussels 04. .5.% 5:00 p.m. Liverpool ..... 5:00 p.m. Stockholm 6:00 P.M. — 
Copenhagen ... 6:00 p.m. London ....... 5: 005P M.. JTOKYOeer eas aer 2:00 
iV 0) kbc toy arama 5,00) Pim... vMadridieatc a. .= 5: 005PNE.) | Vienna seekers 6:00 
Twelve o'clock Noon U. S. E. S. T. Compared with Clocks in the Following Cities: 
Atlanta ....... 12:00 NOON Hi Paso eaar ne TI 00FA. yo Norfolkws or: 12:00 
Atlantic City .. 12:00 Noon Galveston opal OO FANN. AOma Nanas 11:00 
Baltimore ..... 12:00 Noon Indianapolis .. 11:00 am. Philadelphia 12:00 
Birmingham .. 11:00 a.m. Kansas City ... 11:00 am. Pittsburgh 12:00 
IBOStOn tet. os 12:00 Noon Los Angeles ... 9:00 a.m. Richmond, Va. . 12:00 
BUitalOrs srs, 3 os 12:00 noon Louisville .. 11:00 a.m. Salt Lake City 10:00 
Charleston .... 12:00 NOON Memphis ..... 11:00 am. San Francisco . 9:00 
Chicago .i... 11:00 am. Milwaukee = LISO0RAMsa LOsVvannan see 12:00 
Cleveland ..... 12:00 NOON Minneapolis ... 11:00 am. Seattle ....... 9:00 
Dallas vs vak 11:00 am. Nashville ..... 115005A.oe.) 9 St. Louise... 11:00 
DETVET ys. cle es 10:00 am. New Orleans .. 11:00 am. ‘Topeka ....... 11:00 
Detroit:- -....:. 12:00 Noon New York ..... 12:00 Noon Washington ... 12:00 


*Time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


Cay dard Time and Time Differences 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Nev 
Jersey, there is no law compelling any com 
munity to use daylight saving time. Each 
locality may decide the issue for itself. 

The International Date Line is 180 de- 
grees from Greenwich, or halfway around 
the world. A person traveling to Austral 
from the United States must add a d 
when crossing the line and must subtract 
a day when traveling in the opposite direc 
tion. The International Date Line does not 
follow the 180th meridian throughout its 
length. In order to keep all islands of cer-— 
tain groups on the same day of the week, 
it was necessary to move it off the 180th 
meridian. It turns east to keep Alaska to 
the east and Asia to the west. It then 
turns west to keep the Aleutians to the 
east. The line then follows its normal 180- 
degree course until just below the equa- 
tor, where it swerves to include all of the- 
Samoan Islands to the east and the Fiji © 
Islands to the west. Thereafter, it stays on” 
172° 30’ until in the region of New Zealand ba / 
where it resumes the 180° meridian. Ey 


ARMY-NAVY TIME. The 24-hour clock” 
system was adopted by the U. S. Army in 
1942. The Navy had already copied this ~ 
system from the British many years be- — 
fore. The day starts at midnight and the ~ 
hours around the clock are numbered comm 
secutively. From midnight until 12:59 
p.m, the hours correspond to the normal | 
system of telling time. Four a.m. is read as 
0400, and 12:59 p.m. is 1259; 1 P.m., how-_ 
ever, is 1300; 11 p.m. is read as 23800. Odd | 
hours, such as 6:37 P.M. are as 1837. E 
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Perpetual Calendar 
1800—2000 A. D. 


Apr. 

Day of the month oe oe pote Pilar bandon # 
% Eye a A B c D E PORE. 
s | oy ae eer oe Bar Se eile ts 
} ) lo ee a F G A B c D E = 
| 4 11 18 25 ee CRT i ea er Uer gine a 

5 12 19 26 en Brel ela a Re i. 
| 6 13 20. 27 Ribs ee. | DLL Ee Le oan 

7 14 21 28 Br Eee ro cee op te Eee Pale : 


To find, for example, the day of the week for | /860 1861 1856 1857 1858 1859 1865 
Dec. 1, 1891. 


Under Dec., opposite 1, is the letter C. Inthe | 1883 1878 1879 1874 1880 1881 1882 
1891 column, opposite C, is Tue. Hence Dec. 1, 1888 1889 1884 1885 1886 1887 1893 
, 1891 was a Tuesday. 


Note: In leap-years, use the Jan. and Feb. in 1906 1907 1913 1903 1915 1904 1911 
italics, but do not use these for common years. 1917 1912 1919 1908 1920 1910 1916 


The table has other uses, as finding in what | /928 1929 1930 1925 1937 1927 1933 
year certain months began on certain days of the | 1934 1935 1941 1931 1943 1932 1939 


week. 


WORLD CALENDAR 


Exposition 


The perpetual World Calendar divides 
the year into equal quarters of 91 days, or 
thirteen weeks, or three months, or ap- 
proximately one season. The first month 
in each quarter contains 31 days. The 
other two months have 30 days each, every 
month having twenty-six weekdays plus 
Sundays. Every quarter with its monthly 
arrangement of 31-30-30 days begins on a 
Sunday, the first day of the week, and ends 
on a Saturday, the seventh day of the 


week, which is easy for business, account- 
ants and educators because the closing 
day of every quarter does not fall on a 
Sunday. Every year begins logically on the 
accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, | 
January 1. This plan retains the custom- 
ary arrangement of weekdays. 

The 364-day year is not complete how- 
ever. The 365th day of the year, essential 
in keeping the calendar in step with the 
seasons, is the logical Year-End World 


e 


15 
22 
29 


1 
8 
15 
22 
29 


i 
! ae rhe Year-End World Holiday, 
_ The Leap-Year World Holiday, 


oo 


loliday every yea 


End a? mene the calen 
j balanced, each. half-year having: 1 
The calendar is thus a stable, balance 


olde, "This the year; it belongs to 
pletes the calendar. 


xtra day in leap years is the Leap- 
World Holiday, dated W or June 31, 


d follows Saturday, June 30. By placing 


two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year 


W ord Holiday in leap years at the end of 


well-coordinated time system, compare 
from year to year. ; 


Fourteen nations have already approve 
the World Calendar, including Brazil 


Turkey and Uruguay. 


The World Calendar 


FIRST QUARTER 


JANUARY FEBRUARY 


Wise 
4 


102 Wd 12 
iGmev se 19 
PoerZAee 25» 26 
Ulenot 


11, 71248 
18 19 20 
fey YA) | 


LOD LIS eZ 
Up les 
24 25 26 


FOURTH QUARTER 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER ; 
ee 
Nase We TesFo= S$ SEM les Wie legen EQS Spe M TSW Bara 
ee SS ea 
ie oeeas Bo On os ihe Wap teh ot cere: 
G). Hy Soil eaikas alsy oe SaeOume am Caweo Can tk 324 abies Ca a ema 
Temel7e 18) 19 20.9 721 Te SIR TA GS NS 10) 11) 12) 13) see 
93. 24 25 26 27 28 1950205 2122" (28572425 ie I iy al es 
30. 31 26en oT 20 aa 29 OO. AN Phy 1S Ph ES 7) a 


Ww or December 31 (365th day), follows December 30 every year. . 
W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in leap years only. 


y r “he? one 3 
} The Seasons, 1947 | Cait 
sa (Eastern Standard Time) 


i a hb om 
Mar. 21. 6 13.a.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins in northern hemisphere. 
Jun. 22 1 19am. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins in northern hemisphere. 


a Sept.23 4 29P.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins in northern hemisphere. 
‘Dec. 22 11 43.a.m. Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins in northern hemisphere, 


f Astronomical Constants 


MUO GeV BAT eee oh calc dee + Se Rie meas HS sod ee ee sla oeelege ene aie gs 5,880,000,000,000 mi 

_ velocity of DRAUSS Lene ae ee Ae re eyes neh ree coe igen Secicmary Plenty 3 58.8 186,273 mi/se¢ 
astronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun ...........-+---+ssese ere eees 93,003,000 mi. 
med distance, €arth,to°MOON . i... eee eee ee oe ee ee ce cess tenet sous ‘238,860 mi. 
BameralmNLrecessiON. ja sleds 2 sc eine 22S Domes Metre Ae eisai fina tidic 92 sin ela ae 50” .26 
obliquity of the ecliptic ........... Fe Ohh er ae 23° 27’ 8’.26—0”".4684(t—1900) * 
equatorial radius of the earth ............---- eee see eee e eee eee 3963.34 statute mi 
polar radius of the earth ....2.- 2.1... cee eee eee eet etree eee eee 3949.99 statute mi. 
ERATURE CATLATECIUS mectve aie orcletets aig Se iso epee wumjoreneipae Pomehetaseselaie ele isin > “he ela 3958.89 statute mL 
1 ~~ 


RAIMI ONSCOTMEDOL@AT GH s/f lvoe) rc acre oops, ne ci ie os lone, we ersia ie ofelern) ele miwne od ke] sehen 


equatorial horizontal parallax of the MOOM ..........-- +e esses seer eres eeeeees 
sun’s diameter 
PAT MG GIP CALS 4 Lottsip d pisre Sie .e $6 in arale = = hisldha sigs inlets Siklede =m ele mye Ae oleie sy wun agement 
PEO PIC OME VOALY ies tiles «sis 2 fils 2 ate kas Sane mabd «onyoie ancl Siatede ae “Lai 6 iro Wake Ania em 
sidereal month 
synodic month 
BIGCHEAINGAY 0. viva. ie acltils «Sales Gees yee ee wean ers 
mean-solar day 


*®t refers to the year in question, for example 1946. 


Planet Table 


Mean Period Incli- 
distance of nation i 
from revo- Eccen- | Incli- Period jof equa-| Surface = 4 
sun, in} lution tricity | nation of tor to | gravity Mean ue 
millions} around of to rotation orbit } (earth | Oblate-] velocity] Known | 
of miles} the sun orbit | ecliptic |Diameter | on axis plane 7) ness |in orbit] moons © 
ee miles : mi. /sec 
Pee eM fies hae |coecskcaurtlitvcs ce ccd ieemessc[ 860,880." | 2ocgs 7.2 | 28.0 0 d\n ceee ae 
MOG esata ss ss: 279322 0.06 tte) 2,159.9 274 322 6% 0.16 0 0.63 
Mercury.... 36.0 879.969 0.21 7 0 3,008.5 88d, 7 0.26 0 30 
Venus...... 67.2 | 2249.701 0.01 3 24 7,019.3 lrctsecte sent ? 0.90 0 22 
Eartiieaicn 92.9 | 3659.256 0.02 0 0 7,926.7 23h 56™ 23% 1.00 1/297 18% 
Marsccpaee.| 241.5 1Y 881 0.09 1 51 4,215.6 24h 37™ 24 0.38 1/192 15 
Jupiter..... 483.3 11Y .862 0.05 1 18 88,698 gh 50™ 3 2.40 1/15 8 1 
Saturn,.... 886.1 29 .458 0.06 2 29 75,060 10 14™ 26% 0.95 1/9.5 6 
Uranus..... 1783 84¥ 015 0.05 0 46 30,878 104.8 98 0.96 1/14 4 
Neptune...| 2793 164 788 0.01 1 46 32,932 152.8 29 1.00 1/40 3 
Plitoz ss 52 3666 247% .697 0.25 ye) 5900 (aS 2? 2? 2? 1% 


NOTE: The rotation of Venus is uncertain, but is probably a few weeks or months The equatorial di- 
prncters ee eee by aie pe soa ere given; the polar diameter of the earth is 7900.0 mi., of 
upiter 82, mi., and of Saturn 67,170 mi. e above table was taken from New Hand ens, 
2d ed. (McGraw-Hill Book Co.). meine 


One of the most beautiful spectacles for In fact, when the rings are edgewise they 
telescopic observation is Saturn when the’ are not visible through small telescopes. 
planet is in such a position that its rings The rings are composed of millions of par- 
present their broadest aspect, at which ticles in a flattened circular band about 
time the planet is three times as bright 41,500 miles from inner to outer edge and 
as when the rings are presented edgewise. not more than 10 miles in thickness. | 


(1) & Aries, the Ram 
(2) & Taurus, the Bull 
(3) 1 Gemini, the Twins 
(4) @ Cancer, the Crab 
(5) Q Leo, ‘the Lion 

(6) my Virgo, the Virgin 


Symbols 


Signs of the Zodiac 


Phenomena, 1947 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


a ~ 
} Planets, etc. 
© the sun b Saturn 
@ the moon 6 Uranus 
8 Mercury W Neptune 
= Q Venus © Pluto 
@ the earth o& conjunction 
; co Mars @& occultation 
2% Jupiter 
4 
£ 
4 
FY 
bs 
i 
£ 
4 January 
‘do ham 
a 9 — p.m. Earth in perihelion 
12 10 7 p.m. Moon on celestial equator 
16 8 25am.oc% A C, A 38’ south 
18 6 30 a.m. Jupiter's moons on w. side 
27 10 — p.m. 9, greatest elong. w., 46°56” 
== — — b& onmerid., 0 a.m., L.C.T. 
February 
1 1 2pm.oc 4 C, 6 39 south 
2-3 — —— o €Geminorum, mag. 3.2, 24 11:43 pm to 
3¢ 0:45 am EST for Wash., D. C. 
12 10 44p.m.¢ 4 C, Al’ south 
15 — — — Aonmerid., 6a.m., L.C.T 
20 10 — p.m. 8, greatest elong. e., 18°7’ 
25 — — — bk onmerid., 10 p.m., L.C.T. 
March 
3 9 15p.m.o b C, b 3°35’ south 
12 9 56a.m.o¢ Y C, 2% 27’ north 
4 — — @ 6 Ophiuchi, mag. 3.4, 3:43 to 4:36 a.m., 
P.S.T. for Cal. 
15 10 23 p.m. @ at max. dec., —25°56’24” 
18 — — — 2 onmerid., 4a.m., L.C.T. 
23 2 34 a.m. @ oncelestial equator 
April 
5 0 45 a.m. ¢ oncelestial equator 
5 6 —a.m. 8, greatest elong. w., 27°48’ 
12 — — — o¢ Sagittarii, mag. 3.3, 4:38 to 6:10 a.m., 
C.S.T. for Illinois 
16 — — 1 on merid., 2 a.m., L.C.T. 
19 2 30 a.m. 2’s sat. all on east side 
a7 —. — pb onmerid., 6'p.m., L.C.T. 
May 
mH 7 9p.mo 2A, | 24’ north 
16 9 34 p.m. @ once elestial equator 
WT 7 —amo¢ 2 oc, g 1°’ south 
18 4 30am.o Q G, 2 1°25’ north 
20 0 45 a.m. 2’s moons all on w. side 
9 — — — 2 onmerid., 11 p.m., L.C.T. 
June 
1 7 Spm. % 4 ¢, 21 north 
16 3 2amocood Co 4 north 
17 6 — a.m. 8, greatest elong. east, 24°41’ 
2145 3p.m.o% @ Aldebaran, 2 4°38’ north 
93 —= — — 4 onmerid., 9p.m., L.C.T. 
28 8 11 p.m. o 4 C, 415’ south 
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(7) = Libra, the Balance 

(8) M Scorpius, the Scorpion — 
(9) * Sagittarius, the Archer 
(10) % Capricornus, the Goat 
(11) = Aquarius, the Water-bearer 
(10) }{ Pisces, the Fishes 


July 


-% 2 6, Q 34’ south 

. Earth in aphelion 

. & co Aldebaran, o 5°22’ north 
ae: Gy 


o 56’ south 
21 on merid., 7 p.m., L.C.T. 


.¢ A C, A 13’ south 


August 


. 8, greatest elong. w., 19°21’ 
.6 & 6,0 Il north 

. € on celestial equator 

. C, max. dec., 
. o, max. dec. n.,-+23°42’52”” 
. SAC, AT north 


+ 26°22/10’ 


September 
6 C, 6 2°24’ south 
aC, & 3°19 south 
co Castor, o 9°28’ south 
on celestial equator 
co Pollux, co 5°58’ south 
at max. dec., —26°40'44” 


October 


.o% & Spica, 9 3°17’ north 
oS oC, #1 3°49’ south 


e 7 Leonis, mag. 3.6, 5:34 to 6:43 a.m., 
E.S.T. for Wash., D.C. 


. 8, greatest elong. e., 25°2’ 
. ©, max. dec., —26°51 38” 
m.o 8 , 


8 2°42’ south 


November 
2, 2 56’ south 

b, o1 55’ north 
Antares, 2 4°9/ north 
C, 2 1°90’ north 
ax. dec., —26°54’52’” 
greatest elong. w., 19°44” 


ros 

8 
g 
m 


December 


bk @, b 4°28’ south 

on n celestial equator 

@ ¢, 2°42’ north 

on merid., 4 a.m., L.C.T. 

n Leonis, mag. 3. rs 0:39 to 1:53 a.m., 


- i aS ee 


706 ; 


Eclipses 


(1) Total eclipse of the sun, May 20. 
This is visible in South America and 
Africa. The path of totality begins in the 
Pacific Ocean, approximately 300 miles 
west of Concepcién, Chile; it travels across 
Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, and part of 
Brazil. The path then crosses the Atlantic 
and enters Africa at Liberia; it goes east- 
ward along the coast and crosses French 
Equatorial Africa and Belgian Congo; it 
ends near Nairobi, Kenya. The longest 
duration of totality (5m 14s) takes place 
in the Atlantic, while at Santiago, Chile, 
totality lasts 2m 23s, and at Bahia [Sao 
Salvador], Brazil, 4m 16s. The sun is in 
partial eclipse from all stations in South 
America south of a line from Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, to the mouth of the Orinoco River. 


The path of totality, about 100 miles in 
width, enters the coast of South America 
at Pichilemu, Chile, and the center-line 
of the shadow passes over or close to the 
following stations: Santiago, Chile (at 
8:10 a.m., 60th-meridian time), Mendoza, 
Tostado, and Corrientes, Argentina; Villar- 
rica and Armisticio, Paraguay; Santa Hel- 
ena, Brazil (at 9:20 a.m., 45th-meridian 
time), Agua Boa, Ibia, Chapada de Con- 
quista, Santarem, and Bahia, Brazil (the 
time at Bahia being 9:49 a.m., 45th- 
meridian time). 


(2) Partial eclipse of the moon, June 3. 
This is invisible in North America. In 
general, the eclipse is visible in the South 
Atlantic, Europe, Africa, Asia, the Indian 
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Ocean, Australia, Antarctica, and the 
western Pacific Ocean. The eclipse is ¢ 
small one, only about 0.02 of the moon 
being covered by the shadow of the earth. 
Mid-eclipse occurs at 11:15 Pm., 60th- 
meridian-east standard time (2: 15 P.D 
OSH 


(3) Annular eclipse of the sun, Novem-=_ 
ber 12. In the annular phase, this is visibl 
in northern South America, and in th 
partial phase, in the western and south 
western parts of North America and the | 
greater part of the northern half of 
South America. The path of the annular 
eclipse begins in the Pacific, south of the 
Aleutian Islands, and goes southeastward 
and eastward, entering the coast of Peru 
at Lobitos at 4:40 p.m., 75th-meridian times 
It ends in Brazil at a point approxi- 
mately 670 miles N.W. of Mandaos. The 
maximum duration of the annular phase” 
(4m 3s) occurs in the Pacific, west of the 
Galapagos Islands. At Lobitos, the duran 
tion is 3m 40s, 


The northern and western parts of South 
America are under the partial phases, as | 
far south as a line from Concepcién, Chile, | 
to Porto Alegre, Brazil, and as far east 
as a line from Belém to Porto Alegre. The 
middle of the partial phases in the United 
States occurs at the following stations at™ 
the indicated times, and with the tabu-— 
lated magnitudes of eclipse—the magni- 
tude being the proportion of the solar’ 
disc eclipsed: 


Time Mag. Station Time Mag. 
ila 0) Ganesan caarased 11:03 a.m., P.S.T 0.28 Phoenix, ArlZs-h.sefeen.k). 12:30 p.m., M.S.T. 0.31 
Berkeley, Cal...... 11:05'a.m:, PiSit. 0.39 Denver Colle. teecie.<. sean 12:42 p.m., M.S.T. 0.14 
Sacramento, Cal............} 11:06 a.m., P.S.T. 0.37 ote Equis\iMO: t.. .coateaeee 2:22 p.m., C.S.T. 0.05 ~ 
Carson City, Nev........... 11:09 a.m., P.S.T. 0.33 Little Rock, Ark........... 2:24 p.m., C.S.T. 0.11 
BOISG IGANG. Gi serhipis esses. eres. 12:14 p.m., M.S.T. 0.22 Atlantay Gae.to.t<n0sccete 3:43 DMs eeaole 0.10 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 12:25 p.m., M.S.T. 0.21 NOW: VOrkinNaN<tecrceyeeone 3:48 p.m., E.S.T. 0.02 — 


The Brightest Stars 


On 

Star Constellation Fon om > Dee. Mag. Dist OD ae 
- h m 0 ly. 
SATIS ME ee MAD AIG L NG chscsieteioie, cs'avee aie Cants"Majoran see ner reser 6 42.9 —16 39 —1.6 8 Feb. 16 
GANOMUSt eet aN cis bisiisres\sie yplels oof sien Carina st. Sse eee 6 22.8 —52 40 —0.9 650 Feb. 11 
NEN CEN ETT Sanane sone Adc eoaeeenes Contaurusaiss. saree cee 14 36.2 —60 38 -+0.1 4 | Jun.- 16 
VETEsoane boca awe ASCC Ome tae anaes L¥raisgaactene eth cree 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 23 | Aug. 15 
Caponammn sects ap stacricc una aewarsteae’ Auriga Sia: ero peer 5 13.0 +45 57 0.2 42 | Jan. 24 | 
Arcturus GO dod SROnE a deed So ante Bootes't.. ocerneneer aces 14 13.4 +19 27 0.2 32 Jun. 10 | 
Rigeltemrer cna sleet th conte eerste cee Orion. ee eee Sel eS 0.3 545 | Jan. 24 © 
BEOCY OM wrgee-t2le,s(etelecs sys'aysccls)t «mete rust cuce-t Gapis) Minoreessee earn 7 36.7 + 5 21 0.5 10 Mar. 2 
ACHOIN AS wise, ita Se ei ae ne Eridanus: °.. 6 Ata shearer 1 35.9 —57 29 0.6 70 Nov. 30 | 
BoatahGontatt il Sik, Mes cevae sere necmresae Centaurus’ )c ene .sn kien 14 0.3 -—60 8 0.9 130 Jun. 7 
ital irate easels sistas states eteiste ce Aquila cs Stiiziecantottoutepeine 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 18 Sept. 3 
Betelgeuse:s rata ani coe cies cigars elete > Orion wees me eectaseets 5 52.5 + 7 24 0.9 300 Feb. 3 
Miabarah aye tnt cd os, eek Taurus ce sa hag eae 4330 +1625 | 11 | . 54 | Jaen. gam 


PERRO ee Se eee ors CATING. CSE sb orisha 10 43.1 —59 25 1— oh 

and adi ERS He eee ean f te 28.8 FEARS 1.6 | 150 
Bese ertc ecw 5 chants sas sve « Gamini¢oescce.sece ee ace 7 31.4 +32 0 1.6 44 

Se ety Se eh tide Deen ee CMUX. «eels 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 aoe 

Nae ee nc ie eas Canis Major; 3.2. 0... 2c. 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 325 

1 Ursae Majoris.................. Uissa Matar See ore r ese 12 51.8 +56 14 iy / 50 

latrix....:.. ioges has den see Orion... -- 222-225-2222. 5 22.4 + 618 17 215 

rer sot nia Ae eee Scls Se Scorpius. ........-+-..+-- 17 30.2 -—37 4 a lay 205 

BP PE ER Ris eae ne Rt. Card so.) teeeaaaeeeoes= | eo 208 59°21 LZ 32 

BORE Sas aces ete slencwe «Fem Colas. Ss. SecGre seat sats 216.8 — 312 2—9 25 

REE 5 ws salons dine See COON Sx cece eee pono? Seu Uy. 405 

BC oats oo 0c stay Sisippe «jes « Taurus..........-22+--++- 5 23.1 +28 34 1.8 115 

Laan On est ced Map Mte Bee Rarita tata ce Sener eel Sk beet es —O9 ot 1.8 Se 

eee do eee Triangulum Australe.......| 16 43.4 —68 56 1.9 130 

pha Persei.......-.-.---.--+-.-020+ Perseus... 2 viseeherene 3 20.7 +49 41 TS) 190 

a Ursae I BIQUIS See Gm wiptais i> oops ale == UeSa' Wajoms c.coee ee aabhooe 13 45.6 +49 34 1.9 220 

amma Geminorum............-----.-- GOMING S66 asia ctaes seme 6 34.8 +16 27 1.9 65 

DSHOMISARICAN so e= is la oe ee vw vies Sagittarins;..Wos.5 20-4 0s 18 20.9 —34 25 iN) 165 

Alpha Ursae Majoris..........-.----.-- Ursa) Major 9.5 oe. tae ee circ 11 0.7 +62 1 1.9 90 

Delta Canis Majoris.............-..---- Canis:Major: So825. 2.7. 7 64 —26 19 2.0 | 410 
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; Famous Comets 

Z 

@ Year 

and no. Name of comet Period 
—_ 

i f years 
1744 DeiCheseaux's Cometin...--..--+] -<-- 
1806 Biela’s Comet......-.-.---.+---- 6.7 
1811 1 Great Comet of 1811............. 3000 
1812 Di’ Vico's Comet. ...-.------>-+-- 70.7 
1815 OlbersaCumels sass steers 74.0 
1819 | Enekes Gometsem cee foc awit ain 3.3 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet.......-..- 6.0 
1835 III | Halley's Comet..............-+-+ 76.3 
1843 | Great Come of 184320 cece. eee cee " 
1844 11 | Great Comet of 1844............. 102,050 
1858 VI | Donati’s Comet..........--....-- 2,040 (?) 
1864 11 | Great Comet of 1864............. 2,800,000 
1871 Ill | Tuttle’s Comet..............---- 13.8 
1874 Ill | Coggia’s Comet...........-+-+++- 6,000 (?) 
1879 Brorsen’s Comet..........-..--+- 5.6 
1881 Il | Tebbutt's Comet...........-----} 0 s+ 
1889 VI | Swift's 2nd Comet..........----- 7.0 
1892 Ill | Holmes’ Comet.......-...-----+- 6.9 
(1923 d’Arrest’s Comet. -....... 2.2.0.5 6.6 
1925 11 | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann. . 16.2 


ppt | 


A curious thing about comets is that 
that tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 
‘a2 comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
‘tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
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Notable Telescopes of the World 


Refractor Telescopes 


Size in 


inches | Observatory Location ; ‘4 
40 | Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. j ; 
36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. oe 

e 


32.7 | Paris (Univ. of) Meudon, France 


31.5 | Astrophysical Potsdam, Germany " os 
30 Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. { 
30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France a 
30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S. S. R. 
Reflector Telescopes : 


200 | Palomar (being set up) | Mt. Palomar, Calif. 

100 | Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

82 | McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 

74 Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 

72 | Lord Ross (dismantled) | Parsontown, Eire 

72 Dominion Astrophysical | Victoria, B. C. 

69 | Perkins Delaware, Ohio 

61 Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass. 

60 | Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, So. Africa 

60 | Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

60 | Cordoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 
eS Ee 


a vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 
felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 
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Astronomical Data 
The Sun 


There are countless millions of far dis- 
tant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
bodies called stars and each one is in itself 
a sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
our whole solar system revolves—is at a 
mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
Earth, has a diameter of 865,400 miles, a 
surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
and an interior temperature estimated at 
millions of degrees. It has a surface area 
approximately 12,000 times that of the 
Earth and in volume or bulk it is about 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, 
nevertheless, a star of only average size 
and temperature. 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
observation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
storms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
Sun’s surface), astronomers have discoy- 
ered that the rotational speed varies from 
approximately 265 days at its equator to 
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approximately 34 days near its poles. The 
Sun is just one star of the great Milky~ 
Way Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
axis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 
traveling speed of 175 miles per second. 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
point known as “the apex of the Sun’s” 
way” in the constellation Hercules at a 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the Sun 
is the glowing surface called the Photo- 
sphere. Extending above this surface is the | 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layers, | 
one extending outward for a few hundred 
miles from the Sun’s surface and called. 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic rea- | 
sons, the other an outer layer extending 
several thousand miles and called the 
Chromosphere because of its reddish color 
due mostly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
lium and calcium. Solar ‘“prominences” 
occasionally burst out from this layer and 
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extend hundreds of thousands of mile% 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond these 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending 
to great height is the outermost observable 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
exceedingly slight density that provides 
an awesome spectacle for observers during 
total eclipses of the Sun. 


Comets 


In ancient times comets were supposed 
to be omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
tion or other dire events in human affairs 
and practically nothing was known of their 
true nature. They still offer puzzling prob- 
lems to modern astronomers and, with 
about 1000 listed, new ones are being dis- 
covered and charted each year. In general, 
comets consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
lacking) surrounded by a head or ‘‘coma”’ 
(from the Greek word for hair because of 
its hazy appearance) from which extends 
the great tail that makes the passage of 
a@ comet through our skies such a striking 
spectacle. Comets come in varying sizes 
but the average diameter of the heads of 
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a large number of observed comets is about 
80,000 miles and the tail length may 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles. 
The density of comets is so low, however, 
that we can see the stars through them 
and there is more actual material in one 
cubic inch of ordinary air than in 2000 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet. 


The luminous tails of comets were be- 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 
celestial object far beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England’s 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 
comet in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
servations, calculated its orbit and pre-. 
dicted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
now named after him, reappeared on sched- 
ule and a search through ancient records 
indicated that it had been observed in 
repeated appearances as far back as 240 
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B. C. Its last appearance was marked by 
its perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
visit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
proof that comets have regular orbits and 
time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
say, ‘periodic’. The known “periods” (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 
vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known bright comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 


The Polar Auroras 


It has been definitely established that 
Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
into space. Those that come toward the 
Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
netic poles are the radiating centers of 
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those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 
“Northern Lights” or the “Southern Lights”, 
depending upon whether we see them in 
the northern or southern hemisphere. The 
electrical particles from the Sun-spots 
strike the upper regions of our atmosphere 
where the component gases (nitrogen, oxy= 
gen and extremely minor amounts of argon, 
helium, neon, hydrogen and carbon diox- 
ide) are very much rarefied and cause them 
to vibrate and glow in colors characteristic | 
of the various elements, just as a neon 
sign glows when an electric charge is 
passed through it. The Sun-spots. that 
cause auroral displays also cause the mag= 
netic storms that interfere with radio 
reception, telephone, telegraph and cable 
traffic and other electromagnetic devices 


such as compasses and various aviation 
accessories, 


There is an almost infinite variety to the 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may be a 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 


or  accuratel ; Val , 
49” to 23° 26’ 52”) and consequently t 


. Rose color and lavender and violet 
“purple are common. Blue is rare but 
, seen. The “Northern Lights” have 

seen as far south as New Orleans and 
e Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
hts” have been seen as far north as 
Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
tic regions. Since these are atmospheric 
displays, our atmosphere must extend to 
the extreme height at which auroral lights 
‘are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of the 
University of Oslo found this to be about 
600 miles. He further found that no 
auroral lights came closer to the Earth’s 
rface than 50 or 60 miles. 


The International Date Line 


A moment’s thought will convince any- 
me that, since the Sun is always shining 
on our rotating Earth and thus what we 
call “daylight” is continuous, there must 
e some artificial means of separating one 
- Sy from another for calendar purposes, 
some point or line at which, by interna- 
tional agreement, a different day begins, 
otherwise one day would last forever. The 
International Date Line is the place on 
the Earth’s surface where days begin and 
end, or the place where, if we are traveling 
westward, Tuesday morning changes on 
the tick of midday into Wednesday after- 
noon. If the date line is crossed from West 
to East at the same moment, the reverse 
takes place and Wednesday morning, on 
the same tick of 12 m., changes to Tuesday 
afternoon. In one case the traveler may be 
‘said to “gain a day” and in the other case 
to “lose a day”. One of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
short stories, “Three Sundays In A Week”, 
‘is based on this apparent paradox. 


The International Date Line coincides, 
as nearly as practicable, with the 180th 
_ Meridian, which lies almost entirely on the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, Deviations of 
the date line from the meridian are merely 
_ for the local convenience of inhabitants of 
island groups or land masses traversed by 
the meridian where one time belt is de- 
sirable for commercial transactions and 


- domestic life. 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the Earth is 
nearer to the Sun in January than it is 
in July to convince those who live in the 
northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 
seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 

of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
plane of its orbit around the Sun at an 
angle of approximately 231, degrees (more 


a 
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is a proportional shifting of the angle 
the Sun’s rays falling on different portion 
of the Earth’s surface at different times in 
the year. ; ae 


On or about June 21 the north end of | 
the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit — 
toward: the Sun. In the northern hem 
sphere this is our Summer Solstice. We 
then have our longest days and receive 
a maximum of heat and light from the ~ 
Sun whose perpendicular rays are falling 
on the Tropic of Cancer, 234% degrees north Ei 
of the Equator. Six months later, on or 
about Dec. 21, the Earth has reached a 
position in its orbit that finds the north 
end of its axis tipped at its maximum away 
from the Sun. This is our Winter Solstice. 
We then have our shortest days and re- 
ceive a minimum of heat and light from 
the Sun that is hovering over the Tropic : 
of Capricorn, 23% degrees south of the 
Equator. Conditions are reversed in the 
southern hemisphere for obvious reasons. — 
Their Winter is our Summer; their Sum- — 
mer our Winter. Twice a year, at the equi-— 
noxes in March and September, the Sun 
is on the Equator, the day is of equal 
length all over the world and each hemi- i 
sphere receives the same amount of light 
and heat from the rays of the Sun. 


If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the Sun’s rays on the Earth’s surface 
were instantaneous, our coldest period 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere - 
around the Earth and the cumulative effect | 
in the heating or cooling of the Earth’s 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons” 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun 
is “farthest north” or “farthest south”. 
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The Moon 


The planet Mars has two tiny satellites 
or moons, Jupiter has eleven, Saturn nine, 
Uranus four and Neptune one. The Earth, 
like Neptune, has one satellite that is 
uniformly called The Moon. It is a globe 
of approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
with a surface deeply pitted by great 
craters. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
omers can detect and shines only by re~ 
flected light of the Sun. Though it seems 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects only 
about 7 percent of the light poured on it 
by the Sun. 


The path of the Moon on its travels 
around the Earth is elliptical, with the 
Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth varies 
from 221,463 miles (perigee) to 252,710 
miles (apogee), the average distance being 
238,857 miles. The really curious thing 
about the Moon is that it revolves around 


the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
11.47 seconds and rotates on its azis in 
exactly the same time, which is why we 
always see the same side of the Moon. Due 
to what are known as “librations in lati- 
tude and longitude’’ and also a “diurnal 
libration”, we do see “around the edge of 
the Moon” at different times and in this 
manner a total of 59 percent of the Moon’s 
surface has been observed, but the other 
41 percent never has been seen by human 
eye. 

Although the Moon revolves around the 
Earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on 
the average, a matter of 291, days (29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from 
one New Moon to the other because the 
Earth is moving around the Sun while the 
Moon is moving around the Earth and the 
“New Moon” depends upon the relative 
positions of the three bodies. If the planes 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin- 
cided, there would be an eclipse of the 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclipse 
of the Sun at every ‘New Moon”, but the 
(approximately) 5-degree angle between 
the planes of orbit of the Earth and the 
Moon causes the Moon on most of its 
revolutions to miss the Earth’s shadow and 
the Moon’s shadow on most trips to miss 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects of 
the Moon are, of course, well known. The 
“Spring Tides” occur at “Full Moon” and 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” at 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter’. 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- 
ket of air that surrounds our globe and is 
essential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
mers because of its effect on the light that 
comes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
weight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
changes the direction of) light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we are 
able to see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The “twin- 
Kling” of the stars is caused by convection 
currents in the air that have a rapidly 
changing refractive effect on the light from 
the stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
diffusion in the atmosphere of light from 
the Sun when it is below the horizon. 
Meteors become visible when they are 
heated to incandescence by friction with 
the atmosphere when, from outer space, 
they plunge into it at terrific speed. 


Prof. Carl Stérmer of the University of 
Oslo estimated the height of the atmos- 
phere at a little more than 600 miles, but 
about half of it by weight is below 18,000 
feet. Although we may remark blandly 
that something is “as light as air”, the 
Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
enormous weight that at sea level it exerts 
a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 
the pressure is less. 
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Chemically, the atmosphere is compos 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 percent 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 percer 
by volume), and extremely minor amoun' 
(about 1 percent in all by volume) « 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbo 
dioxide. There is also present in the ai 
a varying amount of water vapor, whic 
is commonly complained of as “humidity 
when the percentage is high in warm 
weather. 3 


Meteors and Meteorites 


Meteorites are meteors that have come 
down to Earth. Meteors are masses 6 
mineral or metal or both that plunge int 
the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed 
become incandescent from the result 
friction so that they are seen in the 
as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting sta 
The “fireballs” are the larger, make 
greater flash across the sky and someti 
explode. Meteors come in all sizes but m 
of them verge on the microscopic and b ‘ 
up completely in the flash that makes them 
visible from 40 to 60 miles above the | 
Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter our” 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours and 
probably not more than one or two a da sf 
survive to strike the ground as meteorites. | 


The largest meteorite ever found is lo- | 
cated near Grootfontein, Southwest Africa, 
and its weight is estimated between 50 and 
70 tons. The second largest meteorite (the 
Ahnighito, weight 36% tons) was found by | 
Admiral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
York, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
in the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
The largest meteorite found on United 
States soil is the Willamette (weight 15% 
tons), which fell near Portland, Ore., and 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. ce 


= 
Craters produced by the fall of meteorites 


pression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about. 
600 feet deep, and with exterior walls risin 

150 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 
teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian © 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of 
the Stony Tunguska River in northern 
Siberia. a 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believed — 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets. — 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually 
Aug. 10—12 is thought by some astronomers — 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 


which astronomers have record. 
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Hayden Planetarium, 81st St., Central Park — 
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Aug. 21-31 | Zeta Draconids.............. Draco 
Sept. 22 Alpha Aurigids..........-.-- Auriga 
woct. 2 OU BUYARUGS ose «are oe mc Bootes 
Oct. 9 EASEODININS eesti Draco 
meee des23 | Orionids....-....-....---.s+- Orion 
Mayeek4-18 | Leonids.......-....-...----- Leo 

Maree tG-)3) | Geminids... --..-.-......--- Gemini 


Projection Planetariums 


Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
of the Lick Observatory, called the Zeiss 
Projector in planetarium use “the most re- 

-markable instrument that has ever been 
devised to exhibit impressively, and with 
the illusion of reality, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and the phenomena that 
result from these motions”. The first of 
these projectors was invented and devel- 
oped by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
Zeiss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
planetarium in which it was put to use 
was in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
May, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
break of World War II, twenty-seven other 
such Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
shipped for use in planetariums spread 
around the world. Five planetariums for 
the use of the Zeiss Projector were erected 
in the United States. There were also Zeiss 
Projector planetariums in Vienna, The 
Hague, Brussels, Stockholm, Moscow, Paris, 
Milan, Rome, Tokyo and Osaka. Some 
smaller planetariums, with other projec- 
tors, have been built and are in operation 
in various places in the United States and 


Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetariums in the 
United States are, in the order in which 
they were built: 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond 
Drive, Chicago 5, Ml. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Director, Roy K. Marshall. 


Griffith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9866, Los 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 


West, New York 24, N. Y. 
Director, Gordon A. Atwater. 


Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


. Astronomical Photography 


Since almost all astronomical research 
is now carried on by photographing the 
heavenly bodies, cameras and telescopes 
designed for this purpose are of the utmost 
importance. The old-fashioned astronomer 
who made great discoveries by long hours 
of peering through the eye-piece of his 
telescope has practically vanished from the 
great observatories. By photography records 
are secured that may be studied by other 
astronomers as well as by the one who 
made the photograph. 


One of the improvements in this field, 
the Spectroheliograph, was developed about 
1890 by two men working independently 
on the problem at a considerable distance 
from one another, George Ellery Hale in 
the United States and H. Deslandres in 
France. With this instrument the Sun’s 
atmosphere, including the hydrogen promi- 
nences, may be photographed on any clear 
day. Before its invention, astronomers had 
to wait for a total eclipse of the Sun to 
make such studies. In 1924 Professor Hale 
improved the Spectroheliograph to the ex- 
tent that it is possible to observe the Sun 
in the light of a single element and to 
see the prominences on any clear day. 


Another advance in photographic instru- 
ments has been the designing and develop- 
ing within the past ten years of the 
Coronograph by Bernard Lyot of the Paris 
Observatory and the Pic du Midi Observa- 
tory. With this instrument the Sun’s corona 
may be observed or photographed from 
high altitudes on any clear day. There is 
one Lyot Coronograph installed at the Pic 
du Midi Observatory, another at Arosa, 
Switzerland, and another at Climax, Colo- 
rado, a station of the Harvard Observatory. 


What many astronomers consider the 
greatest advance in the making of astro- 
nomical instruments in the last fifty years 
was the production of the Schmidt Camera. 
The details of construction and method of 
operation of this camera were made known 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the Ham- 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Germany. 
The Schmidt Camera takes photographs 
with large fields of vision and sharp defi- 
nition at much greater speed than was 
possible with earlier apparatus. Schmidt 
Cameras as: fast as f/0.6 have been made, 
and those with a speed of f/1 are common. 
These remarkable cameras have been in- 
stalled at many observatories in various 
parts of the world. 
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GREAT HISTORICAL. EVENTS 


ie Compiled by 
ei Encyclopaedia Britannica - 


ie “ i & i . 
Before the Christian Era—(B. Cc.) 27—Octavius becomes Emperor Augu 
tus; Roman Empire established. 

4—Birth of Christ (four years before 
so-called Christian era). * a 


04—Creation of world, according to 
Archbishop Usher’s chronology. 
(Science estimates earth is at least 
2,000,000,000 years old.) ; 
(000—The Flood, mentioned in the Bible. The Christian Era—(A. D.) | 

(Date set by science; Archbishop 29—Crucifixion of Christ. Date set by we 
____—sUsher fixed it at 2348.) some scientific calculations; Roman 
~ 3100-1800—Egyptian pyramids built. Catholic Church holds that Jesus — 
-2700—Huang-Ti founds Chinese Empire. died on Friday, April 3, 33. a 


_ 2000—Indo-Europeans invade northern ace ates Emperor dete blames ; 


at Greece. 

1556—Athens, Greece, founded by Cecrops. lige destroyed as Mt. Vesuvius oer 
3 400—Moses leads ed es out of Egypt. 253-291—The Franks invade Gaul end re 
-1194-1184—The Trojan War. Doric Greeks spread over northwest Europe. Dee 
. eee i aa ie after legendary 306—Constantine the Great, first Chris- { 
Aas 3 4 A ; tian Emperor, defeats the Franks. > 
3—Rome founded by Romulus. 330—Constantine the Great, first Chris- } 

562—Buddha born. tian Emperor}changes Byzantium to 


Constantinople and makes it the 
seat of the Roman Empire. - ieee 


551—Confucius born. 
500—Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico. 


- 
- 


400—Beginning of the Dark Ages. Visi- | 


 500-479—Persian Wars. Persians, in four 
9 expeditions against Greece (493, 490, goths overrun Europe. ae 
2 480 and 479), fail in efforts at sub- 597—Gregory, Bishop of Rome, establishes 
- jugation. the Papacy. 


611—Mohammed proclaims Islamism. 


q 490—Battle of Marathon. Greeks under 
j 625-640—Mohammedanism sweeps the 


Miltiades defeat Persians. 


431-404—Peloponnesian War. Spartans, Se fee se 
d _ under Lysander, take Athens in 404 +00-800—Christianity spreads over north- 
a to become supreme in Greece. ern Europe. Charlemagne founds a 
3 Bap eearbarl Gaui Cun omne new western Roman Empire. 
pee aU ee 2 930—Vikings establish first parliament in 
; -334-330—Alexander the Great conquers Iceland. } 
Pee Persia, Egypt, and part of 982—Erik the Red (Thorvaldson), father . 
dat: : of Leif Ericson, discovers Greenland. 
| 264-146—The Punic Wars. Romans, ™ 1000—Leif Ericson sails from Iceland, dis- 
i ae nas ection covers North American continent. 
oy seize Sici 5 : 
; Carthage (later rebuilt by Caesar, 1066—Battle of Hastings. 
i destroyed by Arabs in 689 A. D.) 1096-1291—The Crusades. European Chris- 
‘ ‘ tians, in seven periods of conflict, 
5 45—Caesar becomes dictator for ice oppose the Moslems and the "Purite! 
j 44—Caesar murdered, Anthony seizes developing commerce and extending 
Rome. Christianity. 
32-31—War between Anthony and Oc- 1206—Mogul (Tartar) Empire established 
i tavius. Octavius defeats Anthony, by Genghis Khan. 
¥ conquers Egypt. 1215—Magna Charta proclaimed at Runny~ 


-—s- g9-- Suicide of Anthony and Cleopatra. mede, England. 


‘a . “ 


-1233—Pope Gregory IX establishes Inqui- 

; sition in Spain. ' 

1268—Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan estab- 
lishes reign at Peking (now Peiping), 
China. 

1337-1453—Hundred Years War. England 
loses lands in France. 


'1431—Joan of Arc burned at the stake. 
1453—Turks capture Constantinople. 


1485—Battle of Bosworth Field. Ends Wars 
of the Roses. Richard III slain. 


- 1492—Christopher Columbus _ discovers 
America (Oct. 12). 


1497—Amerigo Vespucci discovers South 
America; John Cabot sails from 
England to Newfoundland. 

£513—Ponce de Leon lands in Florida 
(April 8); Balboa discovers Pacific 
Ocean (Sept. 25). 


_ 1517—Beginning of the Reformation in 
; Germany. 


1534—Papal power in England abolished. 


1522—One of Magellan’s ships circumnavi- 
gates the globe. 


1564—Shakespeare born. 


15%71—Tartars devastate Russia; Moscow 
burned. 


1571—Battle of Lepanto. Don John of 
Austria routs Turkish fleet. 

1588—Spanish Armada destroyed by Brit- 
ish (July 21-29). 

1607—Jamestown, Va., settled by English 
Cavaliers under Capt. John Smith. 

1618-1648—Thirty Years’ War. German 

Protestants, England, Holland, 
France and Sweden against Roman 
Catholics of Germany and Spain and 
Italy. Peace of Westphalia ends con- 
flict, Alsace going to France, Swiss 


independence being recognized, and 
German 


secularized states being 
given religious freedom. 
1619—First representative assembly in 


America, Jamestown (July 30); first 
Negro slaves land in America from 
Dutch ship at Jamestown (August). 


First boatload of women landed at 
Jamestown, Va. 


1620—Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock 
(Dee. 21). 


1644—Manchu Dynasty established in 
China, lasting until 1912. 

1665—The Great Plague in London. 

1676—Nathaniel Bacon leads Virginia 


farmers in tax rebellion. 
1704—British capture Gibraltar from Spain, 


1752—Benjamin Franklin, flying kite, dis- 
covers lightning to be identical with 
electricity. 


1756-1763—Seven Years’ War. France, Aus- 
tria and Russia against England and 
Prussia. England wins Canada and 


7 
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at * 4 - - - ‘ 9 m = 
supremacy in India and the 
Indies, Prussia retaining Silesi 7 
1757—Battle of Plassey. Clive defeat; 
French; marks beginning of British 
supremacy in India. 
1765—Stamp Act passed by British Parlis 
ment. Stamp Act Congress in New 
York threatens boycott unless re- 
pealed. 
1773—Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16). , 
1774—First Continental Congress, Phila= 
delphia (Sept. 5). 
1775-1783—American Revolution. Colonies © 
revolt against the British. : 
1775—Battles of Lezington and Concord 
(April 19) and Bunker Hill (June 
Pay? x 
1776—Declaration of American Indepen= 
dence (July 4); Battle of Fort Moul= — 
trie (June 28). a 
1777—Congress adopts Stars and Stripes — 
(June 14); Battles of Ticonderoga, 
(July 6); Brandywine (Sept. 11); 
Germantown (Oct. 4); Burgoyne sur- 
renders at Saratoga (Oct. 17). = 
1778—Battle of Monmouth (June 28) 5am 
Wyoming Massacre (July 3). “ll 
1779—Battle of Savannah (Oct. 8-9). 4 
1780—Battle of King’s Mountain (Oct. 7). 


| 
Maj. Andre hanged (Oct. 2) as spy _ 

conniving with Benedict Arnold. “ax 
1781—Battles of Cowpens (Jan. 17); York- — 


town (Sept. 28—-Oct. 19). Lord Corn- — t 
wallis and British surrender. 


1783—Peace treaty signed by United States — 


and Britain (Sept. 3). Massachusetts b>! 
outlaws slavery. a 
1787—U. S. Constitution drawn up at Phil- oH 
adelphia (May 14). gl 
1189—First U. S. Congress meets (April 
6); Gen. Washington inaugurated x 

as first President (April 30). sj 
1789-1799—French Revolution. Bastille in 
Paris destroyed (1789); war with cd 
Germany, France declared a republic — a 
1792); King Louis and Queen be- 
begins 


headed, Reign of Terror 
(1793); Napoleon Bonaparte heads im 
army; peace with Prussia (1795); 
war in Italy (1796); Napoleon made 7 
First Consul of the Republic (1799). 


f 


1790—Battle of Poltava. Russians under — 
Peter the Great defeat Swedes under 
Charles XII. rat 

1801—Britain and Ireland united; first — 
parliament of the United Kingdom. ~ 

1803-1806—Journey of Lewis and Clark 
overland to U. S. Northwest. 


1805—Battle of Trafalgar. Nelson’s death 
and great victory over Napoleon 
(Oct. 21). 

1807—Robert Fulton launches first steam- 
boat, the Clermont (Aug. 17). 


Sy 


3 De- — 
| (Aug. 


4—Napoleon deposed (March); Louis 

ip _~XViit king of France. British burn 

Bi the White House (Aug. 24); Battle 

of Plattsburg won by Americans 

_ (Sept. 11); U. S. signs treaty with 

Britain at Ghent, Belgium (Dec. 24). 

815—Battle of New Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815); 

a - Napoleon fiees Elba (Feb. 26), re- 

‘turns to France (March 1), and is 
defeated by Wellington in the Battle 

é of Waterloo (June 18). 

-1816—Clay’s American System (First pro- 

J tective tariff) passed by Congress. 

~1819—The Savannah becomes first steam- 

boat to cross the Atlantic, March 

a _ 28-June 20. 

1820—Missouri Compromise permits slav- 
ery in that state. 

Monroe Doctrine declares (Dec. 2) 
that no European power may seize 
territory or set up a government on 
American continent. 

Baltimore & Ohio establishes first 
passenger railroad in U. S. (July 4). 

1830—Revolt in France; Charles xX flees, 

<i Louis Philippe king. 

_ 1832—South Carolina nullifies U. S. pro- 

s tective tariff law. 

- 1835—Texas proclaims independence from 

c Mexico (Nov. 13). 


-1836—Battle of the Alamo (March 6). 
- 1837—Queen Victoria rules England. 


1846-1848—Mezican War. U. S. declares 
war (May 13, 1846) in boundary dis- 


A 


1823 


¥ 


1828 


. 
“$5 


iS 


a _ pute; peace ratified (February, 
7 1848); Texas boundary set at Rio 
Grande. ; 


1848—Gold discovered in California (Jan. 
24); French depose Louis Philippe, 
set up Second Republic. 

1853—-Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
U. S. N., meets the Lord of Toda on 
Kurihama Beach, Japan (July 14), 


Christians under 


5 resulting in commercial treaty 
ie (1854) . 
i 1854-1856—Crimean War. Russia loses 


claim to Greek 
Turkish flag. 
1856—John C. Fremont runs as first Re- 
; publican Presidential candidate. 
1857—Dred Scott decision of U. S. Su- 
preme Court (March 6) holds a 
Negro slave not a citizen. 


we ion. : 

-1861—Seceding states proclai 
' eracy (Feb. 4); Jefferson 
ident. Sebel), et 
1861-1865—American Civil War. O 
ing events: Battle of Bull R 

21, 1861); Battle of Mo 
Merrimac (March 9, 1862); 
(April 6-7, 1862); Seven D 
(June 26—-July 2, 1862); 
Creek (Sept. 16-17, 1862); L 
Emancipation Proclamation - 
1863); Battle of Chancellorsv 
near Kitty Hawk, N. C. (Dec. 1' 
(May 2-4, 1863), Gettysburg — 
1-3, 1863); Grant’s capture of 
burg (July 4, 1863); Battle of 
amauga (Sept. 19-20, 1863) ; 
Mountain (Nov. 24, 1863); She 
March through Georgia (ende 
20, 1864); Battle of Wilderness (M 
5-6, 1864); Spotsylvania (May 
1864); surrender of Gen. Lee at 
pomattox (April 9, 1865), ending the 
conflict. Slavery ended and © 
Union preserved. : Cr 
1865—Lincoln shot fatally on April 14 b 
John Wilkes Booth, died April 15. 
1867—Alaska purchased from Russia by 
the U.S. wi eaten 
1869—Central Pacific and Union Pacific — 
rail lines joined at Ogden, Utah AS 
(May 10), completing first trans- — 
continental railroad. ET 


. 


ot 
mi) 


1870-1871—Franco-Prussian War. ‘Ended ij 
with Treaty of Frankfort (May 10, 
1871). : 

1871—Great fire in Chicago (Oct. 
18,000 buildings destroyed. 

1873—Financial panic in New York. | 

18%76—Battle of the Little Big Horn in © 
Montana, massacre of Gen. Custer — 
and 276 soldiers by the Sioux (June — 
25). 

1881—Czar Alexander II of Russia assas— 
sinated by nihilists (March 13); — 
President Garfield fatally shot (July — 
2). 

1883—Pendleton Act establishes Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and Merit System. 


1893—Charles E. Duryea tests first gasoline: 
automobile at Springfield, Mass. 
(April 19). 

1894-1895—Chinese-Japanese War. Japan. 
wins Formosa, 


1898—Spanish-American War. U. S. bat- 
tleship Maine blown up in Havana 
harbor (Feb. 15); Dewey destroys 
the Spanish fleet at Manila (May 1); 
Charge of San Juan Hill (July 1);. 


8-10) , 


Cervera’s fleet destroyed off Santi- 
ago, Cuba, by U. S. ships (July 3); 
peace signed (Aug. 12) with Spain 
ceding the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico. Radium discovered by the 
Curies. 


1899—Boer War begins (Oct. 11) with re- 
sistance of the Dutch to the British 
government in the Transvaal (Boers 
surrendered May 31, 1902). Filipinos 
revolt (June 12); U. S. forces cap- 
ture rebel leader, Aguinaldo (March 


23, 1901). 
1901—President McKinley fatally shot 
(Sept. 6); Marconi signals letter 


“S” by radio from England to New- 
foundland (Dec. 12). 


.19083—Wright brothers make first flight 
near Kitty Hawk, N. C., December 17. 


1904-1905—Russo-Japanese War over con- 
flicts in Manchuria. Port Arthur sur- 
rendered to the Japanese (Jan. 2, 
1905); peace treaty signed (Sept. 5); 
Japan emerges as a major power. 

1906—San Francisco destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire (April 18). 


1911—First transcontinental flight (84 
hours’ flying time), New York to 
Pasadena, Calif. (Sept. 17—Nov. 4), 
by Charles P. Rogers; Roald Amund- 
sen discovers South Pole (Dec. 14). 

1912—Republic established in China (Feb. 
12). 

1912-1913—Balkan Wars. Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro allied suc- 
cessfully against Turkey; later Bul- 
garia attacked Serbia and Greece. 


1913—Federal Reserve System established. 


1914—Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary assassinated at 
Sarajevo, Bosnia (June 28) by a 
Serb student, precipitating World 
War I. 


1914-1918—World War I. Central Powers 


(Austria~Hungary, Germany, Bul- 
garia, Turkey) against the Allies 
(Serbia, Russia, Great Britain, 


France, Belgium, Japan, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal, Italy 
and the United States). Underlying 
cause was German desire for expan- 
Sion. Outstanding events: 1914— 
Austria declares war on Serbia (July 
28); Germany declares war on Rus- 
sia (Aug 1); Britain declares war on 
Germany; President Wilson pro- 
claims U. S. neutral (Aug. 4); first 
British Expeditionary Force lands 
in France (Aug. 16); Germans de- 
feat Russians at Tannenberg, East 
Prussia (Aug. 31); Battle of the 
Marne (Sept. 6-10). 1915—German 
U-boat blockade of Great Britain 
begins (Feb. 18); steamship Lusi- 
tania sunk by German submarines 
(May 7). 1916—Battle of Jutland 
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(May 31); Battles of the Somm 
(July—November); Germans turne 
back at Verdun (Sept. 3). 1917 
Germany begins unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare; U.S. severs relations 
(Feb. 3), declares war (April 6);- 
first American troops in France 
(June 26); first U. S. casualties — 
(Noy. 3). (Among memorable bat- — 
tles in which U. S. troops partici- — 
pated were Cambrai, the Somme, the 
Marne, St. Mihiel, Belleau Wood, and 
the Argonne.) 1918—President Wil- 
son’s 14 Points of Peace speech 
(Jan. 8); Battle of the Somme 
(March 21-April 6); Battle of the 7 
Aisne (May 27-June 5); German re- aa 
treat across the Marne (July 19); 
U. S. troops take St. Mihiel (Sept. 
13); Battle of the Meuse-Argonne 


(Sept. 20-Noy. 11); 


troops capture St. Etienne (Oct. 6); 
Allies take Cambrai (Oct. 9); Os- 
tend, Bruges, and Lille fall to Al- 
lies (Oct. 17); Germans accept Wil- 
son’s terms (Oct. 20); U. S. troops 
reach Sedan (Nov. 7); cease firing 
order issued, armistice signed (Noy. 
¥15\. 

1914—U. S. troops land at Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico (April 21). 


1916—Rasputin, the Mad Monk, slain in 
Petrograd (now Leningrad); Pancho 
Villa, Mexican robber-general, raids 
Columbus, N. M. (March 9). 

1917—Russian Revolution. Bolsheviks, un- 
der Nicolai Lenin, seize power (Novy. 
Oye 

1919—Treaty of Versailles signed (June 
28); U. S. Senate rejects League of 
Nations (Noy. 19). 

1920—National Prohibition goes into effect 
(Jan. 16); Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment ratified in U. S. (Aug. 26). 

1921—U. S., Great Britain, France and 
Japan agree to naval limitations. 

1922—Fascist coup in Italy, Mussolini 
forms cabinet (Oct. 27-29); 14 Rus- 
sian republics form Union (Dec. 20). 

1923—Munich beer hall putsch led by 
Hitler is put down (March 9). 

1924—Teapot Dome oil scandal. 


1925—William Jennings Bryan and Clar- 
ence Darrow in Scopes evolution 
trial in Tennessee. 


1926—Richard E. Byrd flies to the North 
Pole. 


192%7—Charles A. Lindbergh flies solo across 
Atlantic (May 20-21). 


1928—Kellogg Peace Pact signed. 


1929—German airship Graf Zeppelin flies 
around the world, August. 


1929—Stock market collapses, depression 
begins (Oct, 29). 


British break — 
Hindenburg line (Sept. 27); U. 8. a 
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a few hours, thousands of paper fortunes 
and some real ones were wiped out. The 


On a crisp fall morning in Oc- 
tober, 
Market plunged downward. In 


nation awoke as if at the shrill clatter of 
an alarm clock. This was the end of an era. 
Some months before that historic morning 
in Wall Street, the nation’s economic ma- 
chinery had been creaking ominously and 
slowing down. Now, as winter came on, un- 
employment spread, gloom and worry were 
in the air. In this uneasy atmosphere 1930 
came in. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 20 


May 


June 14 


July 


9 Humbert, Italian Crown Prince, 
and Princess Marie of Belgium 
wed in Rome. 

22 George V opens five-power naval 
parley in London. 

26 Primo de Rivera quits after ruling 
Spain with iron fist 614 years. 

2 William Howard Taft, ill, resigns 

as Chief Justice; Pres. Hoover 

names Charles E. Hughes. 

Richard E. Byrd and party quit 

Antarctica after year. 

6 Communists in nationwide dem- 
onstration meet with tear gas at 
White House. 


7 Hjalmar Schacht 
Reichsbank head, 
Young Plan terms. 


10 Wickersham Committee reports 
complete breakdown of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. 


11 Babe Ruth signs biggest contract 
in baseball history, $160,000 for 2 
years. 


13 Discovery of ninth planet (Pluto) 
announced by U. S. astronomers. 


German liner Europa makes new 
transatlantic record, 4 days, 17 
hours, 6 minutes. 


28 William T. Cosgrave resigns as 
president of Eire after defeat in 
Eire. 


Charles A. Lindbergh sets cross- 


continent air record, 14 hours, 45 
minutes. 


22 Navy pact signed by U. S., Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy. 

5 Mahatma Gandhi arrested. 

Senate rejects John J. Parker for 

Supreme Court because of anti- 

labor record. 

17 European Federation urged by 

Aristide Briand in notes to twen- 

ty-six nations. 

House passes Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

22 Son born to Lindberghs. 

7 Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator 
of Sherlock Holmes dies, promises 


to communicate from spirit world. 
(Never does.) 


20 


resigns as 
protesting 


25 
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1929, the N. Y. Stock © 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


u 


17 


23 


25 


2 


23 


27 


w~ 


11 


28 
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Britain 8 es Briand’s plan 
a United States of Europe as 
necessary. ‘ ’ 
Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brin 
set endurance air record—64 
hours over St. Louis. 


Bodies of S. A. Andree and com- 
panions who tried to cross North 
Pole in balloon in 1896 found. 


Samuel Seabury named to investi- 
gate N. Y. C. Magistrates Courts 


Dieudonne Coste and Maurice 
Bellonte complete Paris-to-N. Y. 
non-stop in 37 hours, 17 minutes 
J. F. Crater, New York Supreme 
Court Justice wanted in investiga- 
tion missing. (Never found.) 4 


Argentine troops seize capita 
1,100 dead or hurt as Junta ous 5% 
Martinez. 


Soviets selling Old Masters; Mel 
lon buys $800,000 worth. 


Robert T, Jones wins golf grand 
slam by taking U. S. Amateur. 


British air minister and 45 killed — 
as R-101, world’s largest airship, — 
crashes over France. : 


Forty-six U. S. warships decom- aS 
missioned as Navy economizes. > 


Military chiefs seize Rio, capture — 
Brazil’s president; mobs riot, — 
twenty-seven dead. 


Haile Selassie crowned Emperor ~ 
of Ethiopia in barbaric ceremony. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt reelected 
Governor of N. Y. Democrats gain 
throughout nation. - 


Police cars and trucks rush food j 
to 8,849 hungry N. Y. families. 


Strikes sweep Spain; riots in 
Barcelona as 200,000 workers quit. 


Vatican linked by phone to out-— 
side world; first call from Cardi- — 
nal Hayes. ‘2 


Stalin in first interview with U. S. 
reporter urges U. S. trade with © 
Soviet Union. 


Hoover asks Congress for $150,-_ 
000,000 to aid unemployed. : 


“ 
New York’s Bank of United States, 
with 62 branches, 400,000 de- 


positors, closed by State—insol- — 
vent. ‘ 


Sinclair Lewis, accepting Nobel x 
prize at Stockholm, derides U. Ss. 
culture, traditions, standards. 


Treasury reveals 511 in 1928 had 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more: 26 
had $5,000,000 or more. pi 


Kenneth Hawks, Jan. 2; Mabel 
Normand, Feb. 23; William How- _ 
ard Taft, Mar. 8; A. Conan Doyle, 
July 7. 


‘ * 
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Central 
Nicaragua), Fascist bluster in Italy told 
of world-wide ferment in economics and 
politics. Here in the U. S. the depression 
deepened. A worried President summoned 
groups of anxious businessmen to the 
White House; neighborhood soup kitchens 
_ were set up to feed the hungry. Christmas 
shoppers looked away as they passed job- 
less, shivering men selling apples on street 
corners. A song that caught the imag- 
ination was “Brother, Can You Spare a 


_ Dime?” The answer, as 1931 began, was 
' generally “No.” 


All the world was restless. Riot- 
ing in Cuba and Spain, revolu- 
tionary rumblings in South and 
America (the Marines were in 


Eight U. S. Marines killed, 2 
wounded in ambush by Nicara- 
guan rebels. 

Soviet budget 16 billions, a world’s 
record, with immense outlays for 


__ industry; private trade sinks to 


Jan, 2 
9 

ad 
20 

29 
Feb. 5 
24 

27 
Mar. 23 
28 

31 
April 7 
14 

28 
May 1 


vanishing point. 

Wickersham Board favors dry law 
revision; Hoover opposes modifica- 
tion, urges further trial of “noble 
experiment.” 

U. S. apologizes to Italy for al- 
leged slur by Maj. Gen. Smedley 
Butler on Mussolini. 

Malcolm Campbell sets new speed 
record in auto, 245.733 miles per 
hour at Daytona, Fla. 

Supreme Court holds 18th (Pro- 
hibition) Amendment constitu- 
tional. 

The New York World suspends; 
sold by Pulitzers to The Tele- 
gram. 

U.S. Senate passes soldiers’ bonus. 
N. Y. Legislature orders investi- 
gation of N. Y. City affairs; Gov. 
Roosevelt calls on Mayor James J. 
Walker to meet charges. 

Paul von Hindenburg assumes 
rule of Reich as dictator ‘“‘to curb 
radical excesses.” 

Knute Rockne killed in air crash 
over Kansas, 

1,000 die in earthquake at Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 

Anton J. Cermak elected Mayor 
of Chicago, defeating “Big Bill” 
Thompson. ; 

Alfonso signs abdication, quits 
Spain with family. Niceto Alcala 
Zamora president. 
Roosevelt clears Walker; 
charges ‘“‘too general.” 
Empire State, tallest building in 
world, opens; 102 stories, 1,100 
feet. 
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June 


July 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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Francis (Two-Gun) Crowley, | 
youthful killer, captured after 
spectacular battle with N. Y. po- 
lice. 


Arturo Toscanini cuffed, slapped 
by Italian youths at Bologna for 
refusal to play Fascist anthem. 
Auguste Piccard and Henry Kip- 
fer up 52,493 feet over Alps in bal- 
loon testing stratosphere rays. 
Mussolini closes “Catholic Action” 
in Italy charging political activity. 
Navy to drop base at Guam, no 
longer of military value. 

Hoover proposes world debt mora- 
torium for one year; Congress 
backs plan to save Reich. 

Post and Gatty back at Roosevelt 
Field, completing circuit of globe 
in 8 days, 15 hours, 51 minutes. 
Previous record (Graf Zeppelin) 
1224 days. 

Revolt fails in Cuba; ex-President 
Mario G. Menocal, rebel leader, 
flees. 


J. Ramsay MacDonald resigns as 
Prime Minister of Britain. 


Japan seizes Mukden, Manchuria. 


Al Capone gets eleven years and 
$50,000 fine for tax fraud. 


George Washington Bridge opens. 


Japan is cited before League of 
Nations for trespassing in Man- 
churia. 


MacDonald is Prime Minister, 
Stanley Baldwin is Lord President 
of Council in Britain. 


Charles G. Dawes ordered to Paris 
to aid League in settling Man- 
churian conflict. 


$59,000,000 Naval appropriations 
slash ordered by Hoover. 


Japan rejects, while China ac- 
cepts, League survey in Man- 
churia. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan brings from 
Germany pictures of atom smash- 
ing with cosmic rays. 


Chancellor Heinrich Bruening of 
Germany slashes wages and prices 
by decree... says he will use 
martial law to curb Hitler. 


War debt moratorium is ratified 
in Senate. 


Nellie Melba, Feb. 22; Ella V. Wen- 
del, Mar. 13; Arnold Bennett, Mar. 
27; Knute Rockne, Mar. 31; Nicho- 
las Longworth, Apr. 9; Mrs. White- 
law Reid, Apr. 29; George F. Baker, 
May 2; David Belasco, May 14; 
Ralph Barton, May 20. 
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w about. Hoover and Congress 
‘The Depression still plagued in- 
, Merchandising, real estate. The na- 
on’s business seemed stalled on dead cen- 
r. That gloomy, listless December, the na- 
m’s ear was tuned to shuffling cards, and 
interest focussed on a bridge table 
> Sidney Lenz and the Culbertsons 
played an epic contract bridge match to 
stermine the merits of their systems of 


si 9 Bruening notifies world Germany 
is unable to pay reparations. 


Hattie W. Caraway, Ark., elected 
to U. S. Senate, first woman 
elected to that body. 


Samuel Seabury indicts Tam- 
many for New York misrule, after 
six months investigation. 


Japanese invade Shanghai; U. S. 
on warns Tokyo to respect American 
\ rights. 

E Andrew Mellon-named Ambassa- 
dor to England; Ogden Mills Sec- 
retary of Treasury. 


Hoover names Benjamin N. Car- 
_ dozo to U. S. Supreme Court, suc- 
Ae ceeding Oliver Wendell Holmes 
ees ? (retiring). 

a James Chadwick, British scientist 
0 announces discovery of neutron, 
‘aie smallest particle, 


Lindbergh baby kidnaped 
Hopewell, N. J. 


7 4 killed as 3,000 riot for jobs at 
Ford plant near Detroit. 


Ivar Krueger, Swedish 
King” suicide. 

Von Hindenburg beats Adolf Hit- 
ler in German presidential elec- 
tions, but fails to get majority. 


George Eastman, Kodak manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, a sui- 
cide at 77. 


Vitamin C isolated after 5-year 
search by Dr. C. G. King, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


7 Roosevelt makes “Forgotten Man” 
Speech on radio, setting keynote 
of his campaign for President. 


9 Lindbergh paid $50,000 ransom 
over Bronx Cemetery Wall (Apr. 
2), New Jersey police announced. 


Hindenburg beats Hitler in run- 


off by 5,900,000 votes; bans SS 
troops. 


at 
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14 


April 4 


10 
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French President Doumi 
by Russian fanatic. | 


~ 


a 

slain in 
brush-pile. _ ; ae 
Japanese Premier Tsuyoshi Inu- 
Kai assassinated. ” 
Amelia Earhart Putnam makes. 
solo flight from Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland, to Culmore, Ire. 


land; first woman to fly Atlantic 
alone. oa 


Bonus Army of 3,500 reported. 
marching on Washington from 
North, Central, Middle West 
States. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., calls for 


Repeal; declares Prohibition has 
failed. : 


Hoover renominated, Charles Cur- 
tis for Vice President; Republicans — 
reject repeal, advocate state op- 

tion. 3 
Democrats nominate F, D, Roose- — 
velt on 4th ballot. : 


House passes 2-billion-dollar Gar- g 
ner-Wagner relief bill. a 


Hoover vetoes relief bill. 


Franz Von Papen seizes German ~ 
government, puts Army in charge — 
after Nazi-Communist rioti ~~ 
U. S. Army under Gen, Douglas — 
MacArthur drives Bonus Army out — 
of Washington with tanks, tear 
gas: 1 killed by police bullet. . 
Hermann w. Goering elected 
Reichstag president; Von Papen — 

continued as Chancellor. a 
Germany demands arms equal to af 

other nations. = 

Mayor Walker of New York resigns _ 
during ouster proceedings before — 
Roosevelt. a. 
39 killed, 72 hurt as ferry blows — 

up in East River. be 

London: mass demonstrations of _ 
hunger marchers stopped by po- 
lice in Whitehall. ot 


Supreme Court orders retrial of 
Scottsboro Case. Sy 


Roosevelt wins in Democratic e 
landslide: Congress wet, over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 


Roosevelt confers with Hoover at a 
White House, cae 


Repeal loses by six votes in House. 
House votes 3.2 beer. 
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was the year of the N. R. A. and the 
fue eagle” 
ed. “The only thing we have to fear is 
itself,” said Roosevelt in his inaugural 


and the year Prohibition 


Iowa farmers treaten to lynch 
insurance company representative 
for farm foreclosure. 
Ex-President Calvin Coolidge dies 
of heart attack at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Soviet exiles 45,000 Cossacks to 
Siberia as grain slackers. 


Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 
many. 

Hitler ends Reichstag; calls for 
referendum; pledges fight on 


Marxism, jobs for all. 

League of Nations demands Japan 
surrender conquests in China. 
Hoover urges world to stabilize 
currencies, return to gold. 

Gov. Comstock of Michigan pro- 
claims bank holiday; $50,000,000 
rushed to Detroit. 

Roosevelt escapes death as assas- 
sin’s bullet fells Mayor Cermak of 
Chicago at Miami. Police seize 
Giuseppe Zangara, fanatic. 
House sends repeal proposal to 
state conventions. Japan bolts 
League of Nations. 

Bank crisis sweeping nation; Con- 
gress gives Treasury extraordinary 
powers. 

Reichstag set afire; Nazi’s blame 
Communists. Hitler suspends civil 
rights. 

Capital of Jehol in north China 
falls to Japanese. 

Roosevelt inaugurated; promises 
wartime action to defeat Depres- 
sion. 

Roosevelt proclaims pank holi- 
day; bans hoarding; embargoes 
gold. 

Reichstag votes absolute power to 
Hitler. 

Roosevelt plans new money to 
open banks at once; gold called 
in. 

127 die, 4,150 injured in Long 
Beach, Calif., earthquake. 


May 


June 


21 


_ income tax evasion; acquitted in 


23 


16 


17 


18 


23 


27 


12 


16 


cent; drop of 21.7 percent in liv- — 


chat 
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gress votes 3.2 beer. 
Exchanges reopen, stocks w 
Roosevelt offers plan for 250, : 
Civilian Conservation Corps jobs. 
C. E. Mitchell, former National 
City Bank chairman, arrested for — 


subsequent trial. 
Reichstag confers blanket powers 
on Hitler; gives up legislative 
authority for 4 years. oe ok 
Federal employees pay cut 15 per- 


ing cost since 1928. i 
Nazis boycott Jews; order labels” 
on all Jewish stores. “2am § 
Airship Akron falls in sea off 

Jersey; Rear Adm. Wm. A. -Mof- — 
fett and 72 lost. Pay 
Michigan first state to vote re- 
peal. 4. 


comes legal. é 
boys found guilty 


Scottsboro 
again. 
U. S. goes off gold standard. 


Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
MacDonald meet for recovery 


Beer barrels roll as 3.2 brew be- Pay 


talks. ‘oo 


5,000 school teachers storm Chi- 
cago banks for 30 millions back 
pay. 

Hitler orders labor for rich and 


poor, compulsory toil for all. f 


Farm and relief bills totalling 
$5,000,000,000 signed by President. 
U. S. refuses to join Britain and 
France for three-power action § 
against Hitler. 

Roosevelt calls on world for non-~ 
aggression pact. 

Hitler accepts, demands equality 
for Reich. 

Hugh A. Johnson named N. R. A. 
administrator. 

New York votes 20 to 1 for repeal. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. assets dropped 
$255,673,843 since 1929, Senate 
committee told. 

Century of Progress exposition at 
Chicago opens. 

Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many sign 4-power pact for ten- 
year peace at Rome. 


London 
opens. 


Roosevelt signs N. R. A. bill, opens 
recovery drive; 5,000,000 jobs his 
goal. , 


Economic Conference 
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Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
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22 Hitler proscribes all political par- 
| ties except National Socialists. 
29 London Economic Conference begs 
Roosevelt for stabilization agree- 
~ ment; warns of collapse, currency 
war, 


Roosevelt rejects gold bloc stabili- 
zation plan. 


Hitler wants Germany 100 per- 
cent Nazi, forbids rival parties 
“forever.” 


“Super-Cabinet” formed to direct 
U. S. Recovery. 


Blanket industrial code offered 
to force wages to higher levels; 
40 cents an hour minimum. 


Italo Balbo leads 24-plane armada 
to N. Y. after transatlantic jour- 
ney to Chicago Fair. 


Stocks break 5 to 20 points; worst 
break in 3 years. 


Wiley Post completes solo globe 
circuit in 7 days, 18 hours, 45 
minutes. 


World Economic Conference ad- 
journs, blaming U. S. for wrecking 
its work. British adopt Empire 
fiscal policy. 


3 Fusion nominates F. H. LaGuardia 
for Mayor of New York City. 


U.S. strike truce signed by Indus- 
try and Labor; Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner heads Mediation Board. 


7 Reich scorns Anglo-French notice 
to stay out of Austria. 


26 killed in riots in Havana. 


President Gerardo Machado flees 
as mob sacks presidential palace 
in Cuba. 


Roosevelt sends warship to Cuba. 


Guglielmo Marconi proves micro- 
waves carry further than horizon. 


Raymond Moley resigns 
Roosevelt “brain trust.” 


1 Hitler insists Jewry be uprooted 
in Germany. 


10 


11 


12 
19 


20 


22 


27 


ou 


from 


6 Radicals seize power in Cuba. 


Jews organize consumer drive to 
boycott Nazi products. 


200,000 New Yorkers participate in 


10-hour parade up Fifth Avenue 
for N. R. A. 


Seething Cuba under 
rule by Dr. 
Martin. 


1 Harry L. Hopkins named Federal 
relief head. 


3 Engelbert Dollfuss, Austria. 
wounded by Nazi fanatic. 


14 dictator 


Ramon Grau San 
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5 Rx "= ot Cree 
“14 Hitler bolts League 


: Informati died 
of Nation 
arms parley at Geneva. 
U. S. remaining aloof in Eur 
Norman H. Davis tells Genev 
Conference. : 


Dr. Albert Einstein, refugee fror 
Germany, arrives in United State 
settles in Princeton, N. J. 


Roosevelt begins dollar contro 
directs R. F. C. to buy gold il 
world markets. 


Gold price set at 31.36, 27 cents 
above world price. ’ 


7 F. H. La Guardia elected Ney 
York Mayor; Thomas E. Dewe 
elected District Attorney. 


8 Cuba in state of war again. 


France bars ‘concessions to Hitler; 
disagrees with British policy. 4 


Hitler wins 93 percent vote oo 
referendum on Nazi foreign pol- 
icy. a 


William H. Woodin, ill, out as Sec. 
retary of Treasury; Morgenthau | 
named to replace him. , 


British conciliate Germany with 
new arms concessions, S 


U.S. and Russia resume full rela= 
tions (as of 11:50 P. M. Noy. 16) 
Soviet gives list of guaranties in 2 
cluding pledge “to refrain from 
propaganda against the policies | 
or social order of the U. S.” ae 
California mob storms jail, | 
lynches two kidnap slayers at San 
Jose; Gov. Rolfe defends action 
of lynch mob. x 


Lynching wave Spreads as Mis- 
souri mob hangs, burns Negro at 
St. Joseph and Maryland mob _ 
fights posse to free four lynch sus= 
pects. 5 


5 Prohibition ends in U. S. as Utah, 
36th state ratifies repeal at 5:22 
P.M. 


Chaco truce ends boundary war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. : 
Roosevelt orders silver purchased ¥ 
and coined in new inflation move. — 


Crown Prince born to Emperor _ 
Hirohito and Empress Nagato — 


16 
17 
22 


25 


15 


16 


17 
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26 


28 


22 


Japan. 


200 dead in French railroad wreck B 
17 miles east of Paris. Z = 


Assassins stab to death Armenian 4 
Archbishop marching to altar in 
New York church. ‘ 


23 


24 
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Jan. 5; Thos. J, : 
Anton J. Cermak, sy 


Calvin Coolidge, 
Walsh, Mar, 2: 
Mar. 6. 
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ha ete 
The little guy (it se 
g into his own at last. Pro- 


was finished. The nation enjoyed 


legal alcoholic holiday in fifteen 


‘ew York had double cause to cele- 
Tammany was out in the cold for 


so time since 1918. 


Roosevelt notifies Congress re- 
covery program will cost $10,000,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1935. 

Van Der Lubbe, Dutch communist, 
beheaded for Reichstag fire. 

6 Navy planes fly from California 
to Hawaii in 2434 hours. 

Dollar cut to 59.6 cents (gold 
value). 

20 dead in Paris riots as Daladier’s 
government resigns. 

France paralyzed by general strike. 
Civil war in Austria, 500 dead. 
Britain, France, Italy send note 
to Hitler backing Dolfuss govern- 
ment in Austria. 

Nazis send ultimatum to Dolfuss. 
Henry Pu-yi becomes Emperor 
Kang-teh of Manchukuo. (Man- 
chukuo was Japan’s new name for 
Manchuria.) - 
Roosevelt orders return of air 
mail to civilian lines after ten 
Army casualties in 20 days. 
Samuel Insull, disguised as 
woman, flees Athens to evade ex- 
tradition to U. S. 

Roosevelt signs Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill. 

Roosevelt gets first setback in 
Congress as his veto of Patman 
bonus bill is overridden. 
4,700,000 U. S. families on relief, 
Hopkins reports. 

U. S. rejects Japanese claim of 
hegemony in China. 

Severe drought in Midwest brings 
dust storms. 

Quintuplets born to Mrs. Olivia 
Dionne, at Corbeil, Ont. 
Germany declares six-months 
moratorium on all foreign debts. 
Gov. William Langer, North Da- 
kota, sentenced to eighteen 
months in prison for conspiracy 
to defraud. 

Hitler “purge” Kills Ernest Roehm 
and score of other Nazi leaders. 


oS 
C. C. C., farr 
on chiselers, and ~ 
emed) 


v ¥ 24 

25. 
Aug. 2 
9 
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26 


31 
Sept. 5 
20 


25 


Oct. 6 


Nov. 4 


21 


Dec. 3 


19 


26 


29 
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A 19 Sa: nF 


marine work: 


‘rancisco st: 


Heat, drought blanket 

“dustbowl.” ME ok aed 
Engelbert Dolfuss, Austriar 
cellor, assassinated. 
Hindenburg dies; Hitler ‘becom 
absolute dictator of Germany Bs 
U. 8. nationalizes silver, to pay 
50.01 cents an ounce. Bhs Ds 
Dr. William Beebe descends % 
mile in ocean in bathys 
deepest in history. 
Hitler asks return of Saar 
Germany. Mens hi 
Huey Long enters New Orleans 
with troops; plans to investigat 
political enemies. Ta 

325,000 out in textile strikes. 
164 die, many missing as lir 
Morro Castle burns off N. J. | 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann ar- 
rested for Lindbergh kidnap-sl 
ing. oe ag 
Gen. Hugh Johnson resigns as. 
N. R. A. administrator. rm 
Catalonia secedes in Spain; Reds — 
riot, civil war threatens. caf 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia — 
and French Foreign Minister — 
Barthou assassinated at Marseilles — 
by Croatian. ae 
Charles Kingsford-Smith flies 
from Honolulu to California in 
14 hours, 59 minutes. Hb 


Democrats gain Congress strength 
in New Deal election victories; 
Japan asks naval parity; warns of 
intention to terminate 1922 
Washington agreement. 


France and Germany sign Saar 
Treaty. f 
Russia “purges” [executes] 66 
for plotting with Germans against 
Stalin regime. 

Japanese Privy Council votes to 
abrogate Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. 

Ethiopia protests to League of 
Nations against Italian seizures. 
Japan formally denounces 1922 
naval treaty. 


os 


Albert I of Belgium, Feb. 17; Wm. 
H. Woodin, May 3; Von Hinden- 
burg, Aug 2. 


“ 


_s. = 


ah 
2 “| Feb. 10 Italian troops clash with Ethio- 
Bai ty, pians. 


s 


i, 


pia dark warriors primed } 
Pattee Rune.’ : 
_ But why worry? America was climbing 
out of the Depression, we hoped, business 


ay ras stirring and money was channeled 


ough relief rolls to the distressed and 
1e hungry. Except for outraged cries from 
Liberty League, the New Deal forged 


2 Bruno Richard Hauptmann goes 
on trial at Flemington, N. J., for 
Kidnap slaying of the Lindbergh 

baby. 

_ 4 Roosevelt asks 3,500,000 jobs to 

end dole, 


7 Oil control unconstitutional, Su- 
preme Court decides in first New 
Deal test. 


14 Saar plebiscite 90 percent for re- 
union with Germany. 


_--—s« 4 Liner Mohawk sinks after colli- 


sion off N. J. coast; 34 dead. 
29 Senate rejects World Court. 


13 Hauptmann guilty. 


Mar. 1 Saar is returned to Germany. 


6 22,000,000 on U. S. relief rolls. 


16 Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty by 
reestablishing universal military 


. training in Germany. 


The 2% Hitler demands union with Aus- 


tria. 

April 1 Scottsboro boys win new trial. 

8 Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times 
publisher dies at 77. 

14 Britain, France, Italy warn Reich 
for treaty violation. 

12 Marshal Pilsudski, 
tator dies. 

18 Largest land plane crashes after 
collision over Moscow; 49 killed. 


24 9-year-old George Weyerhauser of 
_ Wealthy lumber family kidnaped 
at Tacoma, Wash, 
27 Supreme Court unanimously voids 
N. R. A. 


Polish Dic- 


June 1 Weyerhauser returned after pay- 


ment of $200,000 ransom. 

3 SS Normandie on maiden voyage, 
crosses Atlantic in 4 days, 11 
hours; new record. 

7 Pierre Laval again becomes Pre- 

mier of France. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labor 
Prime Minister resigns; Stanley 
Baldwin heads new Conservative 
government in Britain. 


sharpened spears. Hitler eyed Aus- ! 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


DIED: 


passes ‘Wagner 
lations Act, Social Sect Ac 
and A. A. A, oR 
5 Roosevelt signs Wagner Act. 
17 More than 80,000 Jews have quit 
Germany. pes 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post ki led 
in plane crash in Alaska. 
Senate votes for neutrality, ban 
On arms sale to belligerents 
Ethiopia crisis. a 
Queen Astrid of Belgium is killed 
in auto crash. ; 
Haile Selassie cedes oil rights in 
half of Ethiopia to American and 
British interests in an effort to 
stop Italy. ; 
3 U. S. State Department forces 
oil promoters to cancel Ethiopia 
concession. : 


Hundreds dead in Florida hurri- 

cane. 7 
8 Huey Long shot at Louisiana 
capitol; his assailant killed by 
guards. Long died September 10, | 
Jews deprived of citizenship by 
Nazis; ghettos revived. 


Manuel Quezon elected first presi- 
dent of Philippines. - 


Mussolini rejects League’s peace © 
plan for Ethiopia. 


Ethiopia invaded. .. 
Italians bomb Adowa, kill 1,700. 


Dutch Schultz shot by gangsters 
in Newark, N. J., cafe; dies next 
day. "ee 
3 King George II recalled to Greek | 
throne in plebiscite, gi 
Army pilots climb 14 miles in 
stratosphere flight. : 
First airmail flight across Pa- 
cific to Manila, re 


Japanese strike at Peiping. 3 
9 Supreme Court denies Hauptmann ~ 
appeal; to die Jan. 13. 2 


Thomas G. Masaryk resigns as 
President of Czechoslovakia. r 


Anthony Eden becomes England’s _ 


Foreign Secretary; urges sanctions _ 
against Italy. ar 


15 


21 


ce, 


29 


30 


my 


Sen. Bronson Cutting, May += 
Aircraftsman T, E. Shaw (“Law- “ 
rence of Arabia’), May 19; Jane ~ 
Addams, May 21; Col. Alfred Drey- 


fus, 75, July 12; Billy Sunday, 72, 
Nov. 6. 


P ste 


7 flict, 
Bill 


aga 3 


Feb. 
17 
25 


Mar. 1 


May 2 


nd a “Neutrality — 
fought shy of foreign | entangle- 


1ts. This time, we said, we will have no 
ick with foreign wars. 


for domestic 
John L. Lewis had just punched 


teheson in the nose and the boys 
were choosing up sides for Labor’s great 
civil war between the A. F. of L. and C.I. O. 
t was, in fact, an exciting time for Labor, 


rike. The New Deal was in the saddle, 
DR had signed the Social Security Act 
d another national election was coming 


President Roosevelt reaffirms 
backing of drastic neutrality law. 
A. A. A. crop control program de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

Japanese withdraw from naval 
conference at London. 

King George V, of England, dies 
at 70; Prince of Wales, 41, suc- 
ceeds to the throne as Edward 
VIII. 

Bonus bill becomes law after 
seventeen years of wrangling. 
Leon Blum clubbed by group of 
royalists; Action Frangaise, royal- 
ist party, is outlawed as a result. 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
power program upheld by Su- 
preme Court. 

Army seizes power 
Tokyo under martial law; 
cabinet ministers slain. 
10,000 Ethiopians slain, two ar- 
mies routed. 

Hitler sends German troops into 
the Rhineland, defying treaty at 
Versailles; scraps Locarno pact. 
Italians halt war in Ethiopia to 
discuss peace. 

France and Belgium insist on 
military sanctions against Ger- 
many. 

Hitler receives 98.79 percent vote 
in German elections. 

Japanese troops invade Mongolia; 
Russians angry. 

Bruno Richard Hauptmann elec- 
trocuted in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Great Britain gives League evi- 
dence Italy is using poison gas 
in Ethiopia. 
Emperor Haile 
Ethiopia. 
Italian 
Ababa; 
claims, 


in Japan; 
five 


Selassie flees 


occupies Addis 


army 
Mussolini 


war is over, 


var 
ose far-off hori- = mi 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


"ie “Hindenburg, : 
I eae trers. Sights to aie: 
States from | Germany, 1 


4 


12 


25 


14 


18 


10 


15 


25 
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Lakehurst, New Jersey, 61 saa 
half hours after take-off. 


Guffey Coal Act found sont 
tional by Supreme Court. 


500,000 strikers are out as Leon 
Blum’s Socialist government, 
France’s first, takes office. — Ne 


Alf M: Landon, of Kansas, nomi- — 
nated for President by Republi- — 


can Convention at Cleveland. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is renomi-_ 


nated for President. 
League of Nations powers refuse 


to recognize Italian cones of 


Ethiopia. 


Civil war sweeps Spain; 
lona and Seville are bombed. 


Premier General John Metaxas 


declares dictatorship in Greece ~ 


under King George II. 

Germany agrees to non-interven- 
tion in Spain. 

France devaluates the franc in 
accord with the United States and 
Great Britain. 

France slashes its tariffs from 15 
to 20 percent in bid for world 
trade. 


Belgium renounces French al- 
liance. 
President Roosevelt, Governor 


Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, 
win election in sweeping Demo- 
cratic victories throughout na- 
tion. 

Italy and Germany recognize 
Franco’s regime in Spain. 


George VI King of England as Ed- 
ward VIII abdicates to wed Mrs. 
Simpson. Next day he leaves Eng- 
land as Duke of Windsor, follow- 
ing “Woman I Love” speech. 


Twenty-one American republics 
sign neutrality pact. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
dictator of China, is released thir- 
teen days after being kidnaped 
by forces of Marshal Chang, for- 
mer war lord, in mutiny. 


John F. Hylan, 67, Jan. 12; Rud- 
yard Kipling, 70, Jan. 18; Charles 
Curtis, 76, Feb. 8; Finley Peter 
Dunne, 68, Apr. 24; Speaker Jos. 
W. Byrns, June 4; Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, 62, June 14; Admiral 
William S. Sims, 77, Sept. 28; Jesse 
I. Straus, 64, Oct. 4; Sen. James 
Couzens, 64, Oct. 22; Mme. Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, 75, Nov. 
17; Arthur Brisbane, 72, Dec. 25. 


Barce- 


blustering team and there was no one to 
call their bluff. In Moscow the Kremlin 
produced a fantastic purge of traitors and 
weaklings and confused Bolsheviks. 

In the U. S. Franklin Roosevelt was 
about to begin his second term after 
brushing off the Landon challenge. The 


of weapons and clashing ideas. 
The Dictators had become a 


Republican Party’s representation in Con- 
gress had dwindled to a handful. A confi- 
dent FDR was about to launch his scheme 
against the ‘Nine Old Men’ on the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar, 


April 


2 


4 


20 


23 


30 


co) 


a 


23 


Britain signs pact with Italy in 
effort to split Duce from Hitler. 


10,000 Italian troops land in 
Spain. 

Howard Hughes crosses U. S. in 7 
hours, 30 minutes. 


Roosevelt takes oath for 2nd 
Term; pledges end to poverty. 


17 Moscow defendants confess 
they helped Trotsky plan to un- 
dermine Soviet. 


Hitler scraps Versailles war guilt 
clause. 


Sit-down strikers at Flint defy 
Court order. 


Roosevelt asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to 15 Justices; new 
appointments would offset elderly 
members who refuse to retire. 


1,400 Ethiopians executed for at- 
tack on Gen. Rodolfo Graziani. 


J. S. Farnsworth, ex-Navy officer, 
convicted of conspiracy to sell 
navy secrets to Japs. 


Steel plants raise wages to $5 per 
day; grant 40-hour week. 


450 pupils die in Texas school ex- 
plosion, 


Hughes, Brandeis, Vandevanter 
oppose extra Justices as impairing 
Court’s efficiency. 

Supreme Court backs minimum 
pay act. 

Supreme Court upholds Wagner 
Act. 


Survey reveals jobs at 1929 level. 
Franco battleship sunk by Loyal- 
ist plane, 700 drown. 

Italy and Germany agree to help 
Franco fight on, and attack Ma- 
drid anew. 

Hindenburg explodes at Lake- 
hurst; 36 die as world’s largest 
dirigible falls in flames. 

George VI crowned in London. 
Senate committee rejects Roose- 


velt Court plan, 10-8: Vandevan- 
ter, 78, resigns, 


Now Spain was a battleground 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


24 


25 
26 
28 


3 


22 


29 


10 
11 
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16 


19 


21 


25 


DIED: 


“gave away $700, aloo 
Social Security upheld by pol t 
preme Court. ; 
A. F. of L. declares war on C.I. O 
Steelworkers strike. ’ 
Neville Chamberlain become 


Prime Minister of Britain, suc- 
ceeding Baldwin. 
Duke of Windsor, former Edward 
VIII, weds Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son. ; 
Joe Louis wins heavyweight title, 
knocking out James J. Braddock. — 
Amelia Earhart Putnam missing 
in Pacific in round-the-world” 
flight; Navy ships and planes in 
search. ’ 
Sen. Joseph T. Robinson, leader 
of Roosevelt Court fight, dies ae 
64. ? 
Senate defeats Court plan, pury- 4 
ing it in committee by 70 to 20. | 
Alabama frees 5 of 9 Scottsboro © 
defendants. ’ 
Tientsin set afire by Jap planes. 
Japs thrust south toward Nena 
king to widen “incident war”; 
Central China in panic. 
Senator Hugo Black named tou 
Supreme Court. fe 
863 die as Chinese planes bomb 
Shanghai. 
Black confirmed; Senate rejects — 
rumors of Senator’s Klan affilia- P) 
tions. is 
Japs land at Shanghai; 250 killed. . 
as shell explodes in international - 
quarter. 

Britain and France agree to give — 
Hitler colonies in exchange for 
peace. 

Japanese attack, sack Nanking. ~ 
Italy quits League over Ethiopia. — 
U. S. gunboat Panay sunk by 
Jap planes. ‘ 


Tokyo apologizes for Panay, ousts — 
air chief. 


Russia executes 8 more officials — 


for treason. 4 
5 
man war lord dies. pont 
| 
ih 


Erich von Ludendorff, last Ger- 
Roosevelt bars “isolation”; doesn’t aN 
want ‘peace at any price.’ - 


U. S. accepts Tokyo apology on 
Panay. 


Martin Johnson, Jan. 13; Jean * 
Harlow, June 7; Sen. Jos. T. Rob- _ 
inson, July 14; Andrew Mellon, 


Aug. 26; Newton D. Baker, Dec, — 
25. 


Raee wes wo 
1 en! ged Navy. The program sounded 
for in Europe the machinery of 
the ed momentum ominously, while 


Hitler’s troops were poised for seizures. : 
; the stage was set for Munich. 11 Russian-Japanese truce ie 


an Franco air raids kill 700 in Bar- Sept. 1 Hitler demands autono 

celona and Valencia. Budelen Gerinans ae 

; Roosevelt asks billion dollars for -5 Prague yields to Nazi press 

“two-ocean Navy.” : 
5 Hitler seizes army control; Rib- 

bentrop becomes Foreign Minis- 

a ter. 16 Britain and France, 

16 Austria, yielding to Hitler’s threat, 

. _ puts Nazis in cabinet. 

21 Hitler defies foes, says Nazis seek 

colonies, Pan-German unity. 

: Anthony Eden resigns as British 

Foreign Minister, charging Cham- 

berlain seeks to “buy peace.” 


detenland. ; 
26 Roosevelt appeals to Hitler 
Czechs for peaceful eerie 
problems. 
30 Britain, France, Italy, German 
in parley at Munich agree to di . 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. he 4 


Commons approves Chamberlain 
a” ee Bolicy ‘ seca rh aenberte Chamberlain returns to cheering 
| _ a i 5 : : ; London crowds with “‘peace in our 
Mar. 4 Rev. Martin Niemoller imprisoned time.” 
oP by Nazis. fe 
5 Oct. 1 Nazi troops cross Czech border; y 
8 Richard Whitney & Co. bankrupt, Czechs yield to Polish demand for 
suspends; Whitney indicted for Teschen. ‘ 
Brand pene aee 3 3 : 3 Hitler makes triumphant entry, 
4 12 Hitler strikes in Austria; Nazis in Sudetenland, and— 
q ae Bowen ae scago tad TROYES 5 forces Britain and France to yield 
ee > a> oe oor i more Czech territory. 
aa 8 moet POD ESI pes se ORS e 7 30 “Attack from Mars” in radio 
eo e * 3 z sketch by Orson Welles causes 
29 U. S. protests Mexican oil seiz- widespread panic. 
ae 
ge ae » Nov. 2 Hungary gets slice of Czechoslo- % 
April 4 Loyalist Spain severed as Rebels vakia, too. all 
eus es EORe: 10 Assassination of German envoy in i 
11 Austrians vote 99.75 percent for Paris by Herschel Grynszpan 
Anschluss. looses Nazi wrath at Jews over 


Britain and Italy sign pact to all Reich; Jews herded into camps, ‘ 
maintain peace, fined $400,000,000. 


Hitler in Rome, pledges amity Mexico agrees to pay for oil and 
with Duce. land seizures. 

League yields, allowing France 13 Mother Cabrini first American to 
and Britain to recognize Italy’s be beatified in Vatican. 
conquest in Ethiopia. 18 Hitler recalls German Ambassador 
5 Wage-Hour Bill enacted. from U. S. in protest against 
France votes universal conscrip- Roosevelt statement. 


tion in wartime. 23 Jews in Germany fined 20 percent 
20 France closes frontier, halting aid of all property. 

to Loyalists. Dee. 7% French, German peace pact 

Germany puts entire nation un- signed. 

der forced labor. DIED: Benj. N. Cardozo, July 9; Samuel 

50,000 jailed in Austria during Insull, 78, July 16; Cardinal Hayes, 


31%4 months of Nazi terror. 70, Sept. 4. 


med feverishly, 
d up plane production. The 


unists grew hoarse denouncing war- 
gers. Congress stood firm for neu- 


oN ew ‘York was excited about a World’s 
Fair—the World of Tomorrow. While the 
assorted glamour and gadgets of this 


ng on Flushing Meadow, a very different 
d was being shaped by forces un- 
d in Europe. It was not the World 
( Tomorrow — we expected. In its vast 
G anges, economic and political vee ioe 


4 President Roosevelt calls for ex- 
tensive defense program. 


5 Felix Frankfurter named to Su- 
preme Court. 


% Tom Mooney pardoned. 


teat Hitler removes Hjalmar H. G. 
7 Schacht; appoints Walther Funk 
to head Reichsbank. 


80,000 dead in Chilian earth- 
quake; cities wrecked, destruction 
‘. in 6 provinces. 


26 Barcelona yields; Loyalists flee to 
aa North, Franco in pursuit. 


Me 30 Hitler pledges aid to Italy in war, 

toa calls for colonies, foreign trade, 

By 4 and denounces ‘defamation in 
(OEY 


Pope Pius XI dies at 81 after sey- 
enteen years’ reign. 


Justice Louis D. Brandeis retires 
at 82. 


Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opens in San Francisco. 


Dorothy Thompson ejected by 
Bundists in tumultuous rally at 
a New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
hy den. 

i 2% Franco officially recognized by 
7 France and England. 


Sit-down strikes outlawed by Su- 
preme Court. 


Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli elected 
Pope in third ballot; becomes 
Pius XII. 


Hitler orders Slovakia to decide on 
complete break from Prague rule; 
Britain and France decline to in- 
terfere. 


a Feb: 


Mar. 2 


14 


15 Hitler takes Czechs “under pro- 
tection.” Republic breaks up; 
Hungary and Rumania march in 


also. 


the ‘Spanish Loyalists disinte-_ 
ed. Bundists, American Firsters and 


April 1 


June 


7 


14 


17 


11 


= 
od 


13 


21 


be 
Last nine of Pee 9s. “Spa 
provincial capitals surrender 
insurgents. i) 


Madrid falls to Franco as Loyal- 
ists yield on all fronts. : pee 


Britain and France pledge a 
Poland resists Nazi attack. 


U. S. accords Franco full rec 
tion. 


Thomas J. Pendergast indicted b 
U. S. on income tax evasion. 


President Roosevelt vows to 
fend the United States’ neighbors F 
with arms and finances. ‘ 


Italian troops invade Albania; 
King Zog flees. 


House of Commons authorizes 
conscription in Great Britain. 


Hitler scraps war renunciatio: 
treaty with Poland and navya 
limitations pact with Englan¢ 
Demands Danzig, and rebuffs 
Roosevelt’s peace plea. 


500,000 attend New York World’s 
Fair on opening day. s 


Litvinov retires as commissar of 
foreign affairs, Molotov succeeds 
him. 'g 


Poland refuses to vieids Dan a 
or Corridor. 


Military and political alliance be 
tween Germany and _ Italy an~ 
nounced. : 


Fighting begins between Japanese Cx 
and Soviet troops on border 
southeast of Lake Bor. i | 
Canada welcomes King and Queen ial 
of England. ¥ 


Germany and Italy sign ten-year 
military pact. 


Squalus, United States submarine, 
sinks in 240 feet of water oft 
Portsmouth. 


a] 
- 2 


4 


Townsend old-age pension plea 
defeated in House. ; 


Supreme Court voids Fran 
Hague’s ban on the ©. I, O. 


President Roosevelt and King 
George pledge friendship at stat 
dinner in Washington. 


Heinrich Himmler sent to crush 
Czech unrest. 


Lou Gehrig has rare form of in- 


fantile paralysis; can never play@ 
baseball again. 


Sas 


_ 25 Britain votes war powers to gov- 


Oct. 


Papeete 
2 President Roosevelt signs clean 
‘politics bill, the Hatch law. 


10 Danzig told by Forster, Nazi 


ia 


leader, liberation is coming. 


Pe ei Hitler wins Russian non-aggres- 
sion pact. 


5 


24 Roosevelt asks Hitler and Poland 
to avoid war. 


ernment; Roosevelt again urges 

negotiation plan on Hitler. Poland 

accepts, saying it will keep peace 
if Hitler will. 

Hitler demands Danzig and all of 

Polish corridor; rejects “man-to- 

man” appeal by Daladier. 

Hitler gets British note refusing 

to coerce Poles. 

1 Hitler starts hostilities. Poland is 
invaded, Danzig annexed to Ger- 
many; cities are bombed. 

2 Britain and France give Hitler 
ultimatum to suspend hostilities. 
Nazis sweep ahead, bomb Warsaw. 

3 Great Britain declares war on 
Germany. 

4 Liner Athenia torpedoed, sunk off 
Scotland; most of 1400 aboard 
saved. 

France joins England in declar- 
ing war on Germany. 

7 First British Expeditionary Force 

lands in France. 

Russia invades Poland to take 

huge border area. 

Red and Nazi armies meet in 

Poland to map border. 

Hitler says he wants peace; Allies 

spurn him. 

Roosevelt urges Congress to re- 

peal arms embargo, adopt cash 

and carry sales, ban credits, curb 

U. S. ships. 

Warsaw surrenders. 

Russia and Germany jointly warn 

Allies to end war, leave common 

border with no Poland. Allies 

scorn Russo-German peace bid. 
2U. S. recognizes Polish govern- 
ment in France. Safety belt of 

300 miles around America is voted 

at hemisphere conference in Pan- 

ama. 

6 Hitler proposes general Huropean 
conference for laying down arms, 
settlement of problems. 

9 Roosevelt shuns volunteer peace 
role. 


28 
29 


21 
23 


25 


27 


Nov. 2 


23 


30 


Pecks z 
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‘Dar 


of 
¥ 


ao 


mania. cee 
U. S. closes its waters to bell 
erent submarines. ’ 


** - 


Allies plan to wage “waiting” war, 


Earl Browder, U. S. Communist 
‘leader indicted for passport fraud 


Roosevelt and King Leopold tell 


Herald Tribune forum they me 


to keep their countries out of 


war. : ; 
U. S. Senate approves “cash ant 
carry’ plan of limited aid to 
allies. 


gress. ieawag Pi 
Roosevelt forbids U. S. ships to 
enter western European, 
or North Sea waters. 
“Life With Father” 
Empire Theater. 

Hitler escapes time bomb in 
Munich beer hall; six killed. \ 


opens at 


Nazis use planes to mine British _ 


waters. 


Russia attacks Finland from land, 
sea and air; bombs Helsinki. : 


Roosevelt denounces invasion of 
“wanton flouting of — 


Finland as 
law.” F 
Fritz Kuhn, Bund leader in U. &., 
gets 214%, to 5 years for forgery, 
grand larceny. 

U. S. lends Finland $10,000,000 as 
she calls og world to help her beat 
off Red invader. 

League of Nations calls on Russia 
to halt Finnish war in 24 hours. 
Russia rejects League’s demand, 
declaring she is not at war with 
Finland. 

Graf Spee scuttled off Montevideo 
by Hitler order after fleeing Brit- 
ish warships. 

Nazi liner Columbus scuttled to 
escape capture. 

Roosevelt names Myron C. Taylor 
as peace envoy to Pope Pius XII. 
Pope Pius XII returns King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel’s visit to the Vati- 
can; first papal visit to Quirinal 
in more than seventy years. 
Harry Bridges, west coast labor 
leader, ruled not a Communist. 


Jacob Ruppert, 71, Jan. 13; Pius 
XI, 81, Feb. 10; Ralph Pulitzer, 
June 14; Claude Swanson, July 
7; Lawrence Gilman, 61, Sept. 9; 
Cardinal Mundelein, Oct. 2; Pierce 
Butler, 73, Nov. 16. 


ge 


1s. 
M 
\ 


Embargo repeal is passed by Con- — 


Baltic 


OOS eS 


194 


After the blitz in Poland— 
stalemate, boredom. It seemed 
a phony war. The French army 


moped behind the Maginot Line; German 
work gangs poured concrete along the 
Westwall. In London the war correspond- 
ents in their new uniforms talked it over 
like critics at a play; found it dull. 

In the U.S. they were playing the ‘“Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the theaters (‘Life 
With Father” had just opened) and people 
grew misty-eyed when Kate Smith sang 
“God Bless America!” Wendell L. Willkie 
was about to write a short piece on na- 
tional affairs called “We, the People.” A 
new force was rising to challenge U. S. 
complacency, disturb the apathy of the 
American people. 


Jan. 3 


12 


15 


19 


22 


Feb. 15 


10 


12 


ite 


20 


F.D.R. asKs wartime powers, urges 
higher taxes for defense. 


Navy’s 5-year program calls for 
150 ships costing $2,500,000,000. 


F. B. I. seizes eighteen persons in 
fantastic plot to seize the gov- 
ernment. 


Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, dies. 
Earl Browder gets 4 years for pass- 


port fraud. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. abandons pri- 
vate banking; becomes public cor- 
poration. 


British raid Nazi prison ship, free 
300 in Norwegian fjord. 


Russians, fighting Finland, crack 
Mannerheim line, take Viipuri. 


Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest 
ship comes to New York for safety 
from Nazi raids. 


News U. S. would release 400 mile- 
an-hour planes to Allies causes 
furore in Congress, 


Soviet-Finnish peace terms give 
Karelian Isthmus, Viipuri to Rus- 
sia. 


Murder Inc., ring of commercial- 
ized killers, uncovered in Brook- 
lyn. 


Edouard Daladier out, Paul Rey- 
naud forms new French cabinet 
to prosecute war to the limit. 


Army announces B-19 
Fortress). 


(Flying 


Sumner Welles returns from Eu- 
ropean “Peace Mission’’—reports 
failure to White House. 


Eclipse of the sun. 


Nazis invade Denmark and Nor- 
way. 


British land in Norway to combat 
invader. (Too late; no air cover.) 


24 


May 9 
10 


11 


13 


15 
16 


June 3 


19 


21 


July 1 


Aug. 1 


Nazi air attacks rout Britis! 
Norway. a 


Nazis invade Holland, alge : 
Chamberlain resigns, Church 
takes over as Prime Minister. — 
New York World’s Fair reopens a 
Flushing Meadow. 


Churchill in historic address tell 
Britain the war means blood 
sweat, tears. 


Holland surrenders. 
Roosevelt asks billion for defense 
50,000 airplanes. P 
P.D.R. confers with Landon of 
“coalition’’; Landon refuses unless 
F.D.R. gives up third term. 
Belgium surrenders. : 
Dunkerque evacuation of British” 
begins. q 
Three-fourths of British army 


rescued from Dunkerque beaches; 
tanks, matériel lost. 


Italy declares war, invad 
France. 
Germans enter Paris (unde 
fended). 


F.D.R. asKs two-ocean Navy. : 
PM, new style newspaper, without 
advertisements, launched in Ne 
York by Marshall Field. 
Stimson and Knox, Republicans, 
named to War and Navy posts. ~ 
France gets armistice; Nazis 


cupy northwest portion 
coastal region. 


Wendell Willkie nominated by Re- 
publicans at Philadelphia; a 
Nary for Vice President. 


M. L. Annenberg, 


rata 
publisher, gets 3 years for $1,2 
000 tax evasion. 


U. S. orders 45 new warships. 


Time bomb planted at British 
Pavilion at New York vol 
Fair, kills two policemen. 


Still no word from Sir arthur 
Conan Doyle. : 


Britain and Russia sign 20-year 
mutual aid pact. 8 


Russia annexes Estonia, Latvia 
Lithuania, fins 


F.D.R. nominated for third term 


at Chicago; Henry Wallace for 
Vice President. 


Gerhard A. Westrick, Nazi super= 


agent discovered carrying on ac- 
tivities from home in Westchester. 


Mayor Houde of Montreal interned 


for urging resistance to conscrip= 
tion. : 


Sept.” 


Oct. 


17 


18 


20 


21 


25 


31 


‘Italians begin drive into Egypt, 


iat? ae ee era Se 


threatening Suez, 
British life line. 
Luftwaffe launches all-out attack 
on England. 


U. S. recalls consuls from Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia. 


Nelson Rockefeller appointed co- 
ordinator of Latin-American af- 
fairs. 

Willkie, accepting Republican 
nomination at Elwood, Ind., chal- 
lenges Roosevelt to debate, up- 
holds draft. 

U. S. and Canada announce joint 
defense plan. 

U. S.-British deal gives America 
sea-air bases in exchange for 50 
overage destroyers. 

Leon Trotsky dies in Mexico City 
of wounds inflicted by political 
agent “Frank Jackson.” 

English children arrive in the 
United States, seeking safety from 
the Nazi air attacks on England. 
Harry Hopkins, ill, resigns as Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Jesse Jones 
succeeds him. 

Rumania demobilizes, prepares for 
Nazi occupation. 

Senator Ernest Lundeen and 24 
others die in airplane crash. 
King Carol yields Rumanian rule 
to Antonescu. 

House passes Selective Service Bill, 
263-149. 

Under Nazi pressure, Vichy Gov- 
ernment arrests Gen. Maurice 
Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, Edouard 
Daladier. 

Forty-three persons killed in 
powder plant explosion at Kenvil, 
N. J. 

London ablaze after worst incen- 
Giary raid. 

Luftwaffe forced by heavy losses 
to switch to night bombing. 
Willkie opens campaign; his voice 
gives out after 2-day blast against 
F.D.R. and New Deal. 

Roosevelt signs draft law. 

Dakar beats off British-French sea 
attack; thwarts De Gaulle’s inva- 
sion attempt. 

Germany, Italy, Japan sign 10- 
year military pact. 
Hitler and Mussolini 
Brenner Pass. 

H. G. Wells says U. S. should keep 
out of the war; our party politics 
would mess up the peace. 

Pope Pius calls on women of the 
world to reject immodest fashions. 


Alexandria, 


meet at 


Nov. 6 


10 


11 


15 


Dec. 7 


DIED: 


Reichswehr occupies Rumania. 


U.S. registers 16,500,000 for selec- 
tive service. 


Hitler and Franco meet at Hen- 
daye. 


Hitler and Pétain pledge collabo- 
ration. 5 


Italy invades Greece. 
45,008,385 (paid) saw New York 


_ World’s Fair. 


Roosevelt reelected, wins 38 states 
to Willkie’s 10; Democrats keep 
Congress. 


Third largest suspension bridge 
collapses in high wind at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Hitler says U. S. aid cannot save 
Britain. 


Neville Chamberlain, British Prime 
Minister at start of war, dies at 71. 


Viacheslav M. Molotov at Berlin 
(first time he ever left Russia); 
holds two-day talk on Soviet’s 
place in “New Order.” 


British air attack smashes Italian 
fieet at Taranto. 


Nazis bomb Coventry; leave 1,000 
dead, historic city in ruins. 


Strike at Downey, Cal. Vultee 
plant ties up $50,000,000 plane 
production (12 days). 

Italians driven off Greek soil. 


John L. Lewis quits as C. I. O. 
head, following pledge to resign 
if Roosevelt was reelected. 


Hungary joins Axis. 


Joseph P. Kennedy resigns as Am- 
bassador to England. 


Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell 
launches counterattack in Egypt. 


The Sixth Avenue branch of New 
York’s Independent Subway sys- 
tem opens. ; 
F.D.R. announces lend-lease; calls 
for full war aid to Britain; U. S. 
‘Arsenal of Democracy.” 


Senator William E. Borah, 74, Jan. 
19; E. S. Harkness, 66, Jan. 29; 
Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan), 
Feb. 11; Raymond Ingersoll, 64, 
Feb. 24; Samuel Untermyer, 81, 
Mar. 16; Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
76, April 20; Walter P. Chrysler, 
65, Aug. 18; Leon Trotsky, Au- 
gust 21; Sen. Ernest Lundeen, 
Aug. 31; Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
71, Sept. 2; Speaker William B. 
Bankhead, 66, Sept. 15; Dr. Glenn 
Frank, 52, Sept. 15; Tom Mix, 60, 
Oct. 12; Neville Chamberlain, 71, 
Nov. 10; Sen. Key Pitman, 68, 
Noy. 10; Lord Lothian, 58, Dec. 12. 


ry’s 


eet, 


a “Feb. 


~~ ee? 


-Mar,. 1 


-April 1 


azi 1 
the Balkans nag 


Already 


tools, aluminum, mechanics. 


demands started a feverish migra- 


from farms and towns to San Diego, 
rtford, Paterson, Seattle, Kansas City, 


Bridgeport. The “Arsenal of De- 


ocracy”’ was beginning its gigantic task. 
< The training of the first raw conscripts 
had _ started. In newly staked-out Army 


1 ASCAP strike bars most U. S. mu- 


sic from air. 

Britain mobilizes to combat fire 
bombs. 

British take 25,000 Italian Beles 
oners in North Africa. 

William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman named U. S. defense pro- 
duction heads with equal powers. 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
named to command U. S. Fleet. 
Hitler and Mussolini meet in Ger- 
many, agree to greater Nazi par- 
ticipation in Mediterannean area. 


British take Tobruk. 


Three-day revolt of Iron Guard 
quelled after 6,000 are killed in 
Rumania. 


Willkie and Churchill confer. 
Britain breaks with Rumania. 


Nazis start flying troops 
Balkans. 


Britain wins all Somaliland in 
East Africa. 


Bulgaria joins Axis; 
move in. 


F.D.R. signs Lend-Lease bill. 


British rush army to Greece as 
Nazis move into Balkans. 


Yugoslavs sign with Axis, touch- 
ing off riots and revolt. Govern- 
ment flees. 


U. S. seizes 65 Axis ships in har- 
bors here. 


C. I. O. calls Ford strike; soft coal 
strike begins. 


Germany marches on Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 


into 


Nazi troops 


; i S h ng 
oss the rim of North Africa toward 

" threatening the British life line. 
ke d-lease was about to begin, over the 

itter protests of isolationists. 
‘plants were expanding. The cry was for 
achine _ 
ile Selective Service took the young- 
, the able-bodied, the unmarried, in- 


paly 


May 


June 


July 


26 


20 


25 


27 


alte weakened Brit 
Russia, Japan sign nel 
pact. 

Yugoslavs surrender: Gen. D 
Mihajlovic continues gue 
warfare. ae 
Nazi tanks roll into Athens a 
remnants of British army quit 
Greece. 

Lindbergh, called “Copperh 
by F.D.R., gives up Army Rese 
commission. 


Stalin takes Soviet premiersh ip 
from Molotov. 


Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy Fuehre er 
lands in Scotland by plane. 


Strike ties up $500,000,000 ship 
contracts in West Coast yards E 


U. S. seizes Normandie, twelve 
more Vichy ships. 2 


Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 
render to British. A 


La Guardia named director of Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. 


Nazis launch airborne attack « O 7 
Crete. 


H. M. S. Hood, biggest Britis 
warship, sunk by Nazi battlesh ip 
Bismarck. 


Bismarck sunk by British naval 
air attack. 


Roosevelt proclaims unlimited 
emergency. ¥ 


Crete overrun by Nazis. 


Hitler and Mussolini meet 
Brenner Pass. 


Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
dies. 


British and Free French capture 
Damascus. ; 


Harlan Fiske Stone to succee eh GS 
Charles E. Hughes as Chief Jus- 

tice; Jackson, Byrnes named t 
Supreme Court. 


Turkey signs amity pact wi ho 
Germany. 


Ford signs with C. I. o. 
Hitler launches attack on Russia a 
Nazis reach the Dneiper. ,” 
U.S. occupies Iceland bases. a | 


Nazis break “Stalin Line,” fan out — 
toward Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 


Britain and Russia sign war pactes 
bar separate peace. 


=. 
tra 
‘ae 


Noy. 


6 oan forces at Saigon, French Indo- 


support of Hitler, backs war 


- against Russia. 


31 


13 


15 


House extends military service 
for year and a half by a single 
vote, 203 to 202. 

F.D.R. and Churchill meet at sea 
off Canada, announce agreement 
on war aims, future hopes in his- 
toric “Atlantic Charter”. 

Soviet blows up Dneiper dam as 
Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 


Nazis reach outskirts of Lenin- 
grad. 
Laval wounded at review of 


French troops raised to fight Rus- 
sia. 

Iran yields to British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to protective occu- 
pation. 

F.D.R. warns peril to nation 
greater than in 1939. 

U. S. destroyer Greer, attacked 
by Nazi sub, fights back. 
Leningrad encircled by Nazis, 
siege begins. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt named as- 
sistant director of Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. 

Nazis take Kiev and Poltava. 
Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and “will never rise again.” 
Nazis take Orel in drive toward 
Moscow. 

Jap cabinet falls in crisis; Tojo, 
Army firebrand, new Premier. 
House votes to arm American 
merchant ships. 

U. S. destroyer Kearny torpedoed 
off Iceland; 11 lost. 

U-Boat sinks U. S. destroyer Reu- 
ben James with loss of 100 off 
Ireland. 

Nazis overrun Crimea, head for 
Sevastopol. . 

Maxim M. Litvinoff named Rus- 
sian Ambassador to U. S. 
Russians halt Nazis at gates of 
Moscow. 

House votes neutrality act revi- 
sion. 

Saburo Kurusu, special Jap en- 
voy, arrives at Washington. 


Dec. o4L 


on] 


10 


11 


13 


14 
16 


iy} 


19 


21 


22 


25 
27 
28 


DIED: 


open. pea oe 


ie ag as aid to Russians, — 


Nazis take Rostov. 


Hull presents final terms to fap 
envoys. 


U. S.-Jap parleys near preakdow 
-Roosevelt bars compromise, 
U. S.-Japanese tension rises a 
F.D.R. sees Navy chief. Japs 
moving troops in Indo-China 
British fleet reaches Singapore. 
F.D.R. sends appeal to Hirohitc 
urging peace. 
Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, Phil- t 
ippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 
war; Pacific Fleet crippled. 

Congress votes war, 470-1; Britain 
declares war on Japan. 


ae 


Berlin announces drive on Mos- | 
cow is off for the winter. x 


Japs land on northern Luzon in 
the Philippines. 


German declaration of war on 
U. S. brings quick response from 
Congress. 


Japs seize Guam, attack Midway, 
Wake. 


Japs attack Hong Kong. 


Justice Owen Roberts heads Pearl 
Harbor inquiry. 


Chester Nimitz ousts Kimmel as : 
head of Pacific Fleet. 5 
; 
‘ 


MacArthur made full general; Ad- 
miral King given top command 
of U. S. naval forces. 


Hitler ousts Field Marshal Wal- RA 
ther Von Brauchitsch, takes su- 
preme army command with rank 
of Field Marshal. 


Churchill at White House for war 
parleys. 

Hong Kong falls. 

Japs bomb Manila. 

Japs invade Sumatra. 


Amy Mollison, 32, Jan.6; Kenneth - 
F, Simpson, Jan. 24; Gen. John 
Metaxas, 69, Jan. 29; Sir Frederick 
K. G. Banting, Feb. 23; Former 
King Alfonso, Feb. 28; Lawrence 
Hills, Mar. 28; Virginia Woolf, 
April 2; August Hecksher, 92, 
April 26; Lou Gehrig, 37, June 2; 
Arthur Curtiss James, 74, June 4; 
Ex-Kaiser, Wilhelm, June 4; Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison, 59, June 22; 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, 80, June 
29: Mrs. James Roosevelt, 86, 
Sept..6; Louis D. Brandeis, 84, Oct. 
5; Simon Guggenheim, 73, Nov. 2. 
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‘Those little Japanese, they 
must be crazy! So we mumbled 
and fumed that Sunday after- 


1942 


noon. They were crazy, but they had sunk 


half our fleet (except the carriers), crip- 
pled a great naval base, reduced our Pa- 


cific sea power dangerously. They had 


driven us to panic, then into rage and con- 
fusion. We shook that off. We were in it 
now, up to our ears. The confusion cleared. 
The carping clamor of the isolationists 
died out—to be followed almost immedi- 
ately by a shrill Communist clamor for a 
second front. 

Russia was in desperate straits that 
winter. The war tempo came to America. 
Blackouts, air-raid wardens, civilian de- 
fense, censorship, draft boards, ration 
books, Knudsen-Hillman. No more automo- 
biles. Already our planes were streaming 
onto English airfields; shiploads of trucks 
and tanks were unloading on the Persian 
Gulf for transit to Russia. We were in 
Iceland, Bermuda, on the shoulder of 
South America. We were in it—for keeps. 


Jan. 2 MacArthur gives up Manila; fights 
on for Bataan, Corregidor. 

13 Donald Nelson made war produc- 
tion chief. 

16 Carole Lombard killed in plane 
crash during cross-country tour 
for Victory Loan drive. 

28 U. S. troops land in North Ire- 
land. 

Feb. 2 Normandie capsizes after fire at 
N. Y. pier; sabotage theory re- 
jected by Naval officers. 


23 Jap submarine shells California 
coast. 


Mar, 1 Japs invade Java. 


9 They land on New Guinea at Sal- 
amaua and Lae. 


17 MacArthur leaves Philippines and 
arrives in Australia; promises to 
reorganize Pacific forces. 


29 Britain offers India dominion sta- 
tus after war with right to quit 
Empire. Indian leaders reject it. 


April 15 Laval becomes Premier of France. 


18 Tokyo and Yokohama bombed by 
U. S. planes from carrier Hornet. 


May 9 Jap fleet defeated with heavy loss 
in Battle of Coral Sea, carrier 
plane action. 


15 Nation-wide gas rationing starts; 
uncongested highways a strange 
sight. 


June 1 1250 R. A. F. planes smash Co- 
logne in war’s mightiest raid. 


7 U. S. Pacific Fleet stops Jap sea- 
power in crucial 3-day battle of 
Midway. 


27 
July 2-6 


Aug. 10 


Sept. 12 


Octi¥s 


23 


Nov. 3 


27 
29 


Dec. 1 


Dec. 7 


DIED: 


10 Lidice Pent all a pu 


death in Nazi terror follow. 
Heydrick assassination; U ‘ 
towns asked to rename tow 
after Czech village. ’ 


Axis columns 100 miles in Egy 


Rommel’s Afrika Korps halted ; 
El Alamein. 


Leahy named F.D.R.’s chief — 
staff. 


Hull says war aims include in’ 
national agency for peace. 


U. S. Marines land in Solomons; 
seize Tulagi and Guadalcanal, fi 
stop on road to Tokyo. 


Russians halt Nazis at Staling 
more than 1 million engaged i 
crucial siege. 


F.D.R. orders price and rent 
stabilization; names Byrnes di 
rector to control living costs. 


Montgomery routs Rommel’s tank 
corps at El Alamein; saves Suez, 


Dewey elected N. Y. Governor B 
650,000, defeating John J. Bennet 
Jr. 


U.S. and England land great army 
in French Africa; largest inva- 
sion operation in history. \ 


Nazis begin occupation of 
France. 


Edward Rickenbacker and co 
panions rescued after 24 da 
adrift in Pacific after plane cra 


U. S. smashes Jap armada in So 
mons. 4 


Pétain makes Laval dictator 
France. 


French scuttle fleet at Toulon to 
save it from Nazi seizure. 


433 dead in Boston night cl 
fire at Cocoanut Grove. 


Beveridge submits cradle-to-grave 
security plan to end want and 
worry in Britain. 


Pearl Harbor anniversary ob- ip 
served throughout U. S. with 
solemn pledges for victory. , 
MacArthur takes Buna, New 
Guinea. & 


British invade Burma. 


Darlan, French turncoat and ci- 
vilian administrator in Africa, ame 
sassinated. 


Soviet drive toward Rostov cuts: 
oft 22 Nazi divisions behind Stal- 


ingrad; Russians off on road to. 
Berlin. 


ad 


# 


at 


Carole Lombard, Jan. 16; Brig. 
Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt,’ 68, 
March 1; John Barrymore, 60, 
May 29. x. 


“Sina ‘ 


ate Garner 


a 
. e- shrill outcry for a second front 
d with the drive to sell war bonds, 


y, the surge and thunder of blast 
and rolling mills. The blueprint 
was past. We were making the stuff. 
‘teen miles northwest of Knoxville 
t winter, woodsmen were clearing a 
nessee hillside. A building operation 
ibout to begin, Manhattan Project, at 
Ridge, something connected with 
e, and the war. 

‘11 F. D. R. calls for $100 billions 
for war. 

Russians break 17-month Lenin- 
grad siege. 

President Roosevelt and Churchill 
in 10-day meeting at Casablanca 
agree on unconditional surrender 
goal. 

First all-U. S. air raids over Reich. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, a full gen- 
eral, to command Allied armies 
in Europe. . 
Russians take Kharkov. 

Japs lose 10 warships, 12 trans- 
ports as Allied planes smash con- 
yoy in battle of Bismarck Sea. 
British crash Mareth Line in Tu- 
nisia. 

Gen. George S. Patton’s U. S. 
forces join British Eighth Army 
in attack on Afrika Korps. 
-President curbs prices, pay, job 
changing. 

Reports tell of Nazi annihilation 


of 2,000,000 European Jews by 

gas chamber, mass execution. 

A. E. F. takes Bizerte; British 
t seize Tunis as African campaign 
4 reaches mop-up stage. 
7 12 Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
4 Cape Bon. 


b 

r Americans land on Attu, in Aleu- 
+ tians. 

) Moscow ends Third Barernational: 
Leslie Howard lost in passenger 
plane shot down by Nazis. 

House votes drastic anti-strike 
bill. 


Army quells Detroit race riots; 23 
dead. 


base sGsve Australia. : 


oe was the steady roar of ma-. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


ee 4a Sicily. ee c 


22 


3 British Eighth Army lands it 


6 


10 


DIED: 


Russians replace Tava ai 
‘Ambassador with And ; 
myko. 


ae aa 


Mark Clark’s Fifth invades : 
Salerno. ia ioe sins 
: We 


MacArthur lands at Lae. 


Nazis seize Rome. 


Edward Stettinius, Jr., named to. 
replace Sumner Welles as Hull’ 
chief aid. Ace 


Italy declares war on Germany. 


Moscow pact pledges three-power 
unity to win war and world or 
ganization to maintain peace 
democratic Italy and free Austria : 
envisioned. 5 


Senate by 85 to 5 votes for Fe 
world organization in accordance ~ 
with Moscow pact. : 
Russians retake Kiev. 


Marines land at Tarawa and other 
Gilbert islets. 


Russians retake Gomel. 


Bremen bombed by biggest U. S. 
force—500 planes. 


President Roosevelt, 
Chiang meet at Cairo; 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 


Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
meet at Teheran, agree on invya~ 
sion plans. 


Eisenhower named to command ue 
invasion. ser 
Nazi pocket battleship Scharn- 
horst sunk by Brun off northern 
Norway. 


U.S. seizes railroads to bar strike, 


Marines land on Cape Gloucester, 
New Britain. 


Churchill, mh 
pledge ie 


George Washington Carver, Jan. 
5; Carlo Tresca, Jan. 11; Alex- 
ander Woolicott, Jan. 23; J. P. 
Morgan, 75, March 13; Leslie 
Howard, June 2; Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney. June 23. 


So 


less 


e , docks. 


Trainloads, 


‘icans on their way to war. 


4 


25 
28 


ailway stations and bus terminals ed- 
ied with hurrying, uniformed figures. 
roadway and Main Street were overrun. 
War had reached concert pitch. England 
ged with uniformed men, fighter and 
bomber pilots, tanks, trucks, matériel. 
1ips in great sprawling convoys were mov- 
ng across the Atlantic; tankers, troopships, 
pply ships, ammunition ships, LST’s, 
uCI’s, assembling around the rim of the 
British Isles for D-Day. 

_ In the Pacific, Task Force 58 with its 
“new fast Essex class carriers was ranging 
from the Solomons to the Gilberts and 
Marshalls. The Navy was about to begin 
its swift relentless conquest of the Pa- 
cific stepping stones to Japan. 


Russian army over Polish line. 


F.D.R. calls for a national ser- 
vice law to prevent strikes. 


Army returns railroads to their 
owners as strike threat is removed. 


Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 


Marines and Army troops land on 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. 


The Abbey of Monte Cassino 
bombed by Allied planes. 


American troops land on Admi- 
ralty Islands in the Pacific. 


U. S. planes attack Berlin for the 
first time. 


General Edelmiro J. Farrell takes 
Over as President of Argentina. 


Russians reach Rumanian border. 


Wendell L. Willkie withdraws 
from Presidential race. 


Russians retake Odessa. 


U. S. Army seizes Montgomery 
Ward and Company in Chicago 
as a result of a strike. 


Russians retake Sevastopol. 
Germans evacuate Cassino. 
Rome falls to the Allies. 


American, British and Canadian 
forces land in France, D-Day. 


Russians open drive against Fin- 
land. 


New B-29 Superfortresses bomb 
Japan for the first time. 


Cherbourg falls to the Allies. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York is nominated for Presi- 
dent. 


; ads; 
ned, hardened soldiers loaded with — 
men of college age, weaned from ~ 
ly and home; tough, casual young 


20 
21 


Aug. 2 


Sept. 4 


14 
17 


Oct. 4 


INOV.0 gaa 


Dec. 16 
16 
24 
25 
27 

DIED: 


9 Saipan con 


PRIVEE: 
Hitler wounded in t om k 
F.D.R. and Harry Truman > 
nated for Pres. and V. P. 
American forces land on Gu 


Turkey breaks off diploma 
lations with Germany. by. 


« 


Allies land in south France. 


Paris freed by U. S. and Fr 
troops; Marseilles, Grenoble 


Antwerp, Brussels fall to Alli 


Finns quit war with Russia, 
Germans to leave the country 


Americans enter Germany. _ 
Marine 1st Division lands in Pala’ 


Allied air-borne army lands i 
Holland. ‘ 


Czechoslovakia and Hungary are 
invaded by Red army. a 
American forces break thro 
the German Westwall. 


U. S. troops invade the Philip 
pines. 


Aachen falls to the American 
after nineteen days. 4 
President Roosevelt reelected fo 
a fourth term. : 


Allies launch general offensive 
300-mile front. S 


Cordell Hull resigns as Secreta r} 
of State. ; 
Edward Stettinius 
Secretary of State. 


Americans land on Mindoro, 150 
miles from Manila. ‘ 


German counteroffensive is 
launched in Belgium. :) 


Americans halt the Nazis on the 
ninth day with help of 7,000-— 


Jr., named 


plane raid. 
Nazis move forward again. Bd 
The Germans are stopped again. 


Count Galeazzo Ciano, Jan. 11 
William T. Dewart, 68, Jan. 
William Allen White, 75, Jan. 
Sen. Charles L. McNary, Feb. 
Irvin S, Cobb, 67, March 10; Wil 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, 84, April 
22; Frank Knox, 70, April 28 
Norman H. Davis, July 2; Lt. Ger 
Leslie J. McNair, July 27; Man 
Quezon, Aug. 1; Al Smith, Oct. 
5; Wendell L. Willkie, 52, Oct. Tm 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 63, 


Oct. 26; Charles Dana Gibson, 7 Bot 
Decn23. c 


placing Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt. "hae 
Patton’s Third Army crosses the 
Rhine. 


goods. 
n¢ trength, 7 translated 


ucks, “renee jeeps, was clos- 


1 was ‘the Nazis’ ‘last desperate stroke Lise ae 
it didn’t quite come off. Along the Se as Bot eta es ound 
Cc seaboard, Navy convoys were load- April 1 U. S. Tenth Army invades Okin- 
awa. 


Japanese Cabinet falls. 


Ninth Army reaches the Elbe in | “ 
50-mile surge; Russians drive pa 
Vienna. eee) ; 
President Roosevelt dies of cere- 


aptured Saipan and Tinian B-29’s were 5 
JUnding Japan’s industrial centers to 
ble. The war had come to its last de- 
ve phase. Here at home the nation 
uurned with ultimate activity. Everyone 
a job, everyone had money. Hotels, 


12 


‘ht 


it clubs, 
ts reflected the tension and hysteria. 
ctory was in the air. 


9 


theaters, roadhouses, juke 


General Douglas MacArthur lands 
invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, 
Luzon, wins 15-mile beachhead. 
German line crumbles, Allies re- 
gain 100 square miles in “Bulge.” 
Russians take Warsaw by encir- 
clement. 

Jesse Jones out of Cabinet to 
make way for Henry Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Russians cross the Oder. 


13 


bral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, ent 
Ga., at 3:35 P. Mo Harry Sirus 
man sworn in to succeed him. ? ¢ 
Russians take Vienna, seize 120,- : 
000 Nazis. 

Truman, taking Office, sicieee 
unconditional surrender, interna- 
tional organization for peace as — 
his goals. 

Ernie Pyle killed on Ie Shima. 
Seventh Army takes Nuremberg. 
Russians edge into Berlin. 
Nicholas Murray Butler retires af- 
ter 44 years as president of Co- 
lumbia University. 


> . : J 
\ Yankees sold to McPhail-Topping ep ee parley opens at. ui 
¥ syndicate for $3,000,000. we ral H Bet 
> remen falls to British; enri ‘ 
a 31 U.S. Rangers rescue 513 from Jap oy ese E 
2° prison camp in daring Luzon raid. pany Pétain surrenders to Al i 
Feb. 3 U. S. Army breaches Westwall; wee : ‘ 
£ drives last Nazis from Belgium. at somal reath a4 and Russians meet om : 
Z aor Cope SuSE oh ag : 28 Benito Mussolini and mistress — 4 
’ 5 Trapped Japs fire Manila, business Clara Petacci killed at Lake Como; , 3 
area in flaming ruins. (29) bodies exhibited in streets of 
Third Army smashes through Milan. 
Siegfried Line. 30 Russian flag raised over Reichs- 
- 7 Russians reach outer defenses of tag. 
Berlin. May 1 Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz takes 
12 Big Three at Yalta agree to dis- command in Germany. 
arm Germany forever. 2 Berlin falls. 
13 Russians take Budapest after 49- 4 Nazis give up Denmark, Holland, 
day siege. North Germany. 
j 19 U. S. Marines land on Iwo Jima. %. Germany surrenders uncondition- 
23 Marines take Suribachi, raise ally at 2:41 A. M. (French Time). 
flag. 11 Kamikaze attacks on U. S. carrier 
24 Egyptian Premier assassinated Bunker Hill kills 373 off Okinawa. 
after Egypt declares war on Axis. 23 Truman in postwar cabinet shift 
Rhine replaces Attorney Gen. Francis 
Mar, 2 U.S. Ninth Army reaches aiidle with Tom 0. Clark, Sees 


10 


17 


at Dusseldorf. 

Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, First 
Army crosses Rhine on Remagen 
bridge. 

B-29s begin incendiary raids on 
Japan, set great fires in Tokyo. 
Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific Island, 
falls to U. S. after 26-day assault, 


retary of Agriculture Claude E. 
Wickard with Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, with Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach. 

Churchill dissolves British war 
cabinet; forms Conservative body 
to serve until election. 


Aug. 


Heinrich Himmler commits sui- 
cide by poison. 


Vast Tokyo area—18.6 square 
miles—burned out by double raid 
of B-29s. 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey names 

anti-discrimination board to com- 

bat racial and religious discrim- 
ination in employment. 

15 Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 
foreign minister, seized in Ham- 
burg. 

22 Okinawa won by U. S. Tenth 
Army. 

26 United Nations Charter signed at 

San Francisco. 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. resigns 

as Secretary of State to become 

U. S. delegate to United Nations. 

Newspaper deliveries in N. aye 

halted by strike. 

2 James F. Byrnes named Secretary 
of State. 


13 U. S. surface fleet begins bom- 
bardment of Japan. 


15 Lights in Britain shine at night 
for first time since Sept. 3, 1939. 


17 Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final war confer- 
ence. : 


21 U. S. serves Japan with uncondi- 
tional surrender ultimatum on 
Potsdam terms. 


26 Churchill out, Attlee in as British 
election returns show overwhelm- 
ing sweep for Labor. 


Attlee replaces Churchill at Pots- 
dam conference. 


28 Army bomber crashes into Em- 
pire State Building in fog; 13 
killed, 26 hurt. 


® Potsdam parley agrees on future 


of Germany; reparations, peace 
preliminaries. 
5 Hiroshima blasted by atomic 


bomb, dropped by U. S. Army Air 
Force. (Trial bomb tested in New 
Mexico, July 16.) 


8 Russia declares war on Japan. 


9 Nagasaki hit by second atom 
bomb attack. 


10 Japan submits surrender offer; 
asks Emperor retain sovereignty. 


14 Japan accepts surrender terms. 
War ends. MacArthur to direct 
occupation. 


46 Pétain guilty of treason; death 
sehtence commuted to life im- 
prisonment by Provisional Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. 


Admiral Doenitz and aides seized. 


27 


30 
Sept. 2 


LE 


14 


18 


Oct. 3 


30 


Dec. - 12 


DIED: 


U. S. Third Fleet enters Japanese 
waters. 2 


MacArthur lands in Japan, 
Japanese sign surrender aboard 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 
V-J Day. ES 
Stalin in victory broadcast claims 
Kuriles and Sakhalin for Russia. 


Gen. Hideki Tojo, wartime pre- 
mier, shoots himself in futile sui. 
cide attempt. A 


Ford production halts; 50,000 
made idle by wave of suppliers® 
strikes. 4 


Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec- 
retary, succeeds Henry L. Stimson 
as Secretary of War. ‘ 


Truman suggests world ban atom 
bomb in war; asks federal control 
on atomic development in U. Ss. ‘ 
Pierre Laval sentenced to die as 
traitor. 


Twenty-four Nazi ringleaders in- 
dicted as war criminals. 


President Truman calls for uni- | 
versal military training for U. s. 
youth in peacetime. 


Getulio Vargas resigns as Presi-— 
dent of Brazil after 15-year re 
gime. 2 
O’Dwyer elected Mayor. of N. Yau 
Tammany back after 12 years. — 
Truman, Attlee, King decide in 
Washington conference that atom 
bomb secrets will not be shared 
until United Nations devise firm 
control plan. 


General Motors 
200,000 out. 


Truman names fact-finding board _ 
in General Motors strike. * 


Prince Fumimaro Konoye, three 
times premier of Japan, commits ~ 
Suicide rather than face trial. ™ 


Truman names Secretary Byrnes, — 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally,” 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt dele-— 
gates to the United Nations. re 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. dies of 
injuries in motor accident. = 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, — 
three others in U. §S, among 3277 
named Cardinals by Pope. & 
Big Three agree on Atomic En- — 


ergy Commission for United Na- 
tions. ee 


strike called 


4 


Thomas J. Pendergast, 72, Jan. 26; 
David Lloyd George, 82, March 26; _ 
Sen. Hiram w. Johnson, Aug. 5; 

Admiral John S, McCain, 61, Sept. — 
5; Judge Irving Lehman, 69, Sept. — 
21; Jerome Kern, 60, Nov. 11. ; 


e 


* 


LEADERS IN ART, ENTERTAINMENT, 
BEORTS: GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE 


* 


s LEADING ASSOCIATIONS 
| 7 AND AGENCIES 


ap 


FORMS OF ADDRESS 


x 


A. N. MARQUIS CO. 
Publishers of ie 


WHO'S WHO a 


WHO'S WHO IN ART 


MATISSE, Henri, b. Le Cateau, France, Dec 
31, 1869. 


MATTSON, Henry Elis, 
Sweden, Aug. 7, 1887. 


MIRO, Juan, b. Barcelona, Spain, April 20, | 


ALBRIGHT, Ivan Le Lorraine, b. Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 20, 1897. 


ALBRIGHT, Malvin Marr, b. Chicago, II1., 
Feb. 20, 1897. 


ARCHIPENKO, Aleksandr P., b. Kiev, Rus- 
sia, May 24, 1887. 


BENTON, Thomas Hart, b. Neosho, Mo., 
Apr. 15, 1889. 


BONNARD, Pierre, France, Oct. 30, 1867. 
BRANCUSI, Constantin, b. Rumania, 1876. 


BRANGWYN, Frank, b. Bruges, Belgium, 
May 18, 1867. 


BRAQUE, George, b. Argenteuil, France, 
1881. 


BROOK, Alexander, 
July 14, 1898. 


BURCHFIELD, Charles E., b. Ashtabula, O., 
April 9, 1893. 


CADMUS, Paul, b. New York City, N. Y., 
Dec. 17, 1904. 


CHAGALL, Marc, b. Vitebsk, Russia, 1887. 


CHAPIN, Francis, b. Bristolville, O., Feb. 
14, 1899. 


CHIRICO, Giorgio di, b. Volo, Greece, July 
10, 1888. 


COSTIGAN, John Edward, b. Providence, 
R. I., Feb. 29, 1888. 


DALI, Salvador, b. Figueras, Spain, May 11, 
1904. 


DAVIDSON, Jo, b. New York, N. Y., March 
30, 1883. 


DAVIS, Stuart, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 
7, 1894, 


De SEGONZAC, Andre Dunoyer, b. Boussy- 
Sainte-Antoine, France, 1884. 


GROPPER, William, b. New York City, 
N. Y., Dec. 8, 18977. 


GROSZ, George, b. Berlin, Germany, July 
26, 1893. 


HASELTINE, Herbert, b. Rome, Italy, April 
LOLS 7. 


HOPPER, Edward, b. Nyack, N. Y., July 22, 
1882, 


KANTOR, Morris, b. Russia, April 15, 1896. 


KARFIOL, Bernard, b. Budapest, Hungary, 
(Amer. parents), May 6, 1886. 


KENT, Rockwell, b. Tarrytown Heights, 
N. Y., June 21, 1882. 


KLEE, Paul, b. Berne, Switzerland, Decem- 
ber 18, 1879. 


KOKOSCHKA, Oskay, b. Péchlarn, Austria, 
March 1, 1886. 


KROLL, Leon, b. N. Y. C., Dec. 6, 1884. 
KUHN, Walt, b. N. Y. C., Oct. 27, 1880. 


KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo, b. Okayama, Japan, 
Sept. 1, 1893. 


MARSH, Reginald, b. Paris, France, March 
14, 1898. 


b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 


1893. 


NOGUCHI, Isamu, b. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov. 17, 1904. ¢ 


O’KEEFFE, Georgia, b. Sun Prairie, Wis., - 


1887. “hs 


OROZCO, José Clemente, b. Zapotlan, — 


Jalisco, Mexico, 1883. 


&y 
PEIRCE, Waldo, b. Bangor, Maine, Dec. 17, 


1884. ae 
PICASSO, Pablo, b. Mélaga, Spain, 1881. 


POOR, Henry Varnum, b. Chapman, Kans,, — 


Sept. 30, 188s. “ 


QUINTANILLA, Luis, b. Santandar, Spain, 
June 13, 1895. : 


RATTNER, Abraham, b. Poughkeepsie, 
Nivel oes. 


RIVERA, Diego, b. Guanajuato, Mexico, 


1886. 


ROBINSON, Boardman, b. Somerset, Nova 


Scotia, Sept. 6, 1876. 


ROCKWELL, Norman, b. New York City, 


N. Y., Feb. 3, 1894, 


ROUAULT, Georges, b. Paris, France, May 
27, 1871. 


SAMPLE, Paul S., b. Louisville, Ky., Sept. 
14, 1896. 


SEYFFERT, Leopold, b. California, Mo., — 


1887. 


SHEELER, Charles, b. Phila., Pa., July 16, 
1883. 


SIQUEIROS, David, b. Chihuahua, Mexico, 
1898. 


SLOAN, John, b. Lock Haven, Pa., Aug 


2, 1871. 
SOYER, Isaac, b. Russia, April 23, 1907. 
SOYER, Moses, b. Russia, Dec. 25, 1899. 
SOYER, Raphael, b. Russia, Dec. 25, 1899. 


SPEICHER, Eugene, b. Buffalo, N. Y., April — 


5, 1883. 


STERNE, Maurice, b. Libau, Russia, July 
13, 1878. 


THIEME, Anthony, b. Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands, Feb. 20, 1888. 


UTRILLO, Maurice, b. Paris, France, Dec. 
25, 1883. 


VLAMINCK, Maurice De, b. Paris, France, 
April 4, 1876. 


WEBER, Max, b. Biyalistok, Russia, April 
18, 1881. 4 


WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd, b. Richland Center, 
Wis., June 8, 1869. 


ZORACH, William, b. Eurburg, Lithuania, 
Feb. 28, 1887. 


b. Gothenburg, ml 


* 


~ 


COLONI, Salvatore, b. Rome, Italy, 


R BIROLLL, Ean b. London, Eng., Dec. 
, 1899. 

ER, Simon, b. Odessa, Russia, 
OW, Howard, b. Plain City, 
May 1, 1892. 

EECHAM, Sir Thomas, b. Lancaster, Eng- 
and, April 29, 1879. 

NNETT, Robert Russell, b. Kansas City, 
fo., June 15, 1894. 

RNSTEIN, Leonard, b. Lawrence, Mass., 
ug. 25, 1918. 
OERLING, Jussi, 
den, Feb. 2, 1911. 
,ITZSTEIN, Marc, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 2, 1905. 

Oy Ernest, b. Geneva, Switzerland, 


1896. 
Ohio, 


Swe- 


b. Stora Tuna, 


July 24, 1880. 

OND, Carrie Jacobs, b. Janesville, Wis., 
Aug. 11, 1862. 

BORI, Lucrezia, b. Valencia, Spain, Dec. 
24, 1888. 

BRAILOWSKY, Alexander, b. Kiev, Russia, 
Feb. 16, 1896. 

BRANZELL, Karin, b. Stockholm, Sweden, 
_ Sept. 24, 1897. 

BROWNLEE, John, b. Geelong, Australia, 
Baan. 7, 1901. 

USCH, Adolph, b. Siegen, Germany, Aug. 
8, 1891. 

BUSCH, Fritz, b. Siegen, Germany, March 
18, 1890. 

CADMAN, Charles Wakefield, b. Johnstown, 
Pa., Dec. 24, 1881. 

CARPENTER, John Alden, b. Park Ridge, 
 Till., Feb. 28, 1876. 


= 


ee. Robert Marell, b. Paris, 
France, April 7, 1899. 
CASALS, Pablo, b. Vendrell, Spain, Dec. 


29, 1876. 

CASELLA, Alfredo, b. Turin, Italy, July 25, 
1883. 

‘CASTAGNA, Bruna, b. Milan, Italy, Oct. 15, 
1908. 

COATES, Albert, b. St. Petersburg, Russia, 
4 April 23. 1882. 


any Zea- - COPLAND, reais 54 Brooklyn, N 


-CORTOT, Alfred, b. Nyon, France, 


DAMROSCH, Walter J., b. Breslau, Sitesi 


“1886. | 4 


14, 1900. 
1877. 
CROOKS, Richard, b. Trenton, N. J., 
26, 1900. By? 


Prussia, sen. oe 1862. 


5, 1885. 
DE LUCA, Giuseppe, b. Rome, Ttaly, De 
29, 1876. 
EAMES, Emma, b. Shanghai, China, re 
13, 1865. ; 
ELMAN, Mischa, b. Talnoye, Russia, Jan. 
20, 1891. ae 
ENESCO, Georges, b. Dorohoi, Rumania, 
Aug. 19, 1881. 4 
FARRAR, Geraldine, 
Feb. 28, 1882. 
FLAGSTAD, Kirsten, b. Hamar, Norway, 
July 12, 1895. 
FURTWANGLER, Willem, b. Berlin, Ger- 
many, Jan. 25, 1886. 
GALLI-CURCI, Amelita, b. Milan, Italy, 
Noy. 18, 1889. saa 
GANZ, Rudolph, b. Zurich, Switzerland, | 
Feb. 24, 1877. 
GARDEN, Mary, 
Feb. 20, 1877. : 
GERHARDT, Elena, b. Leipzig, Germany, __ 
Noy. 11, 1883. be 
GIANNINI, Dusolina, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 19, 1904. 


b. Melrose, Mass., 


b. Aberdeen, Scotland, 


GIESEKING, Walter, b. Lyons, France, Nov. 
5, 1895. a 
GOLDMAN, Edwin Franco, b. Louisville, “I 


Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. 

GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir, b. Paris, France, 
Dec. 16, 1893. 

GOOSENS, Leon, b. Liverpool, 
1896. 

GOOSSENS, Eugene, b. London, Eng., May 
26, 1893. 


GRAINGER, Percy Aldride, b. Brighton, 
Victoria, Australia, July 8, 1882. 


England, 


GRANDJANY, Marcel, b. Paris, France, 
Sept. 3, 1891. 

HIANSON, Howard, b. Wahoo, Nebr., Oct. 
28, 1896. 


HARRIS, Roy, b. Lincoln County, Okla., 
Feb. 12, 1898. 

HAYES, Roland, b. Curryville, Ga., June 3, 
1887. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha, b. Vilna, Russia, Feb. 2, 
1901. 

HESS, Myra, b. London, Eng,, Feb. 25, 1890. 


HINDEMITH, Paul, b. Hanau, Germany, MAYNOR, Dorothy, b. Norfolk, Va., | 


Nov. 16, 1895. 


HOFMANN, Josef, b. Cracow, Poland, Jan. 
20, 1876. 


HOMER, Louise, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
30, 1871. 


HONEGGER, Arthur, b. Le Havre, France, 
March 10, 1892. 


HOROWITZ, Vladimir, 
Oct. 1, 1904, 


ITURBI, José, b. Valencia, Spain, Nov. 28, 
1895. 


JANSSEN, Werner, b. New York, N. Y., June 
1, 1900. 


JEPSON, Helen, b. Titusville, Pa., Nov. 
25, 1906. 


JERITZA, Maria, b. Brunn, Austria, Oct. 6, 
1887. 


JOHNSON, Edward, b. Guelph, Ont., Can- 
ada, Aug. 22, 1881. 

KIEPURA, Jan, b. Sosnowiec, Poland, May 
16, 1902. 

KINDLER, Hans, b. Rotterdam, Holland, 
Jan. 8, 1893. ' 


KIPNIS, Alexander, b. Jitonir, Russia, Feb. 
1, 1891. 


KIRKPATRICK, Ralph, 
Mass., June 10, 1911. 


KLEIBER, Erich, b. Vienna, Austria, Aug. 
5, 1890. 


KORNGOLD, Erich, b. Brunn, Austria, May 
29, 1897, 


KOSTELANETZ, André, b. St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Dec. 22, 1901. 


KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge, b. Tver, Russia, 
July 26, 1874. 


KREISLER, Fritz, b. Vienna, Austria, Feb. 
2, 1875. 


KRENEK, Ernst, b. Vienna, Austria, Aug. 
23, 1900. 


KURENKO, Marie, b. Moscow, Russia, 1899. 


LANDOWSKA, Wanda, b. Warsaw, Poland, 
July 5, 1879. 

LANGE, Hans, b. Constantinople, Turkey, 
Feb. 17, 1884. 

LAURI-VOLPI, Giacomo, b. Rome, Italy, 
Dec. 11, 1894, 

LAWRENCE, Marjorie, b. Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, Feb. 17, 1909. 

LEHMANN, Lotte, b. Perleberg, Germany, 
Feb. 27, 1888. 

LEINSDORF, Erich, b. Vienna, Austria, 
Feb. 4, 1912. 

LEVANT, Oscar, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 
27, 1906. 

LIST, Emanuel, b. Rome, Italy, Dec. 29, 
1876. 

MARTINELLI, Giovanni, b. Montagnana, 
Italy, Oct. 22, 1885. 


MATZENAUER, Margarete, 
Hungary, June 1, 1881, 


b. Kiev, Russia, 


b. Leominster, 


b. Tenesvar, 


anton tial Pleas 


3, 1910. : 


MELCHIOR, Lauritz, b. Copenhagen, De: 
mark, March 20, 1890. 


MELTON, James, b. Moultrie, Ga., Jan. 
1904, 


MENGELBERG, Willem, b. Utrecht, Neth 
erlands, March 28, 1871. } 


MENUHIN, Yehudi, b. New York, N. ¥ 
April 22, 1916. 


MILHAUD, Darius, b. Aix-en-Provence 
France, Sept. 4, 1892. 


MILSTEIN, Nathan, b. Odessa, Russia, Jan 
31, 1904. 


MITROPOULOS, Dmitri, b. Athens, Greece. 
March 1, 1896. a 


MOISEIVITCH, Benno, b. Odessa, Russ: a, 
Feb. 22, 1890. 


MOORE, Grace, b. Del Rio, Tenn., Dec. 5, 
1901. 


MORINI, Erica, b. Vienna, Austria, Jan, 
5, 1910. . 


NOVAES, Guiomar, b. Séo Joéo da 50a 
Vista, Brazil, Feb 28, 1895. 


NOVOTNA, Jarmila, b. Prague, Austria, 
Sept. 23, 1911. ) 


ORMANDY, Eugéne, b. Budapest, Hungary, | 
Nov. 18, 1899. Eo 


PELLETIER, Wilfred, b. Montreal, Canada, 


. 


June 30, 1896. = 


PERSINGER, Louis, b. Rochester, Il., Feb. 
11, 1887. 


PETRI, Egon, b. Hannover, 
March 28, 1881. 


PHILIPP, Isidore, b. Budapest, Hungary, 
Sept. 2, 1863. 


PIATIGORSKY, Gregor, b. Ekaterinoslay 5, 
Russia, April 17, 1903. _ 


PINZA, Ezio, b. Rome, Italy, May 18, 1892. 


PONS, Lily, b. Cannes, France, April 13, | 
1904. as 


PRIMROSE, William, b. Glasgow, Scotland, 
Aug. 28, 1904. 


4 
PROKOFIEFF, Serge, b. Sonzovka, Russia, 
April 23, 1891. = 


RAISA, Rosa, b. Bialystok, Poland, May 
i 
a 


a] 
ry 
r) 
; 


Germany, © 


30, 1893. 


REINER, Fritz, b. Budapest, Hungary, Dec, _ 
19, 1888. sd 


RETHBERG, Elizabeth, b. Schwarzenberg, _ 
Germany, Dec. 22, 1894. nal 


ROBESON, Paul, b. Princeton, N. J., April 
9, 1898. S 


RODZINSKI, Artur, b. Spalato, Dalmatia, _ 
Yugoslavia, Jan. 2, 1894 } 


RUBINSTEIN, Artur, b. Lodz, Poland, Jan. _ 
28, 1886. 


SALMOND, Felix, b. London, Eng., Nov. 
19, 1888. é 


SALZEDO, Carlos, b. Arachon, France, April _ 
6, 1885. fe 


5 


* 
wt 


: 
Ss 


iam, b. “New York, N. ete 


, NN, ‘Elizabeth, b. miereebure: Ger- 
June ie 1888. 


STAKOVITCH, Dimitri Dimitrievich, 

‘a Petersburg, Russia, Sept. 25, 1906 

US, Johan Julius, b. Tavastehus, 

Fir nland, Dec. 8, 1865. 

LENS, Alexander, b. St. Petersburg, 

sia, Jan. 1, 1889. 

PJ ING, Albert, b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 

15, 1888. 

OKOWSKI, Leopold, b. London, Eng., 

pril 18, 1882. 

AUS, Oskar, b. Vienna, Austria, April 

}, 1870. 

RAUSS, Richard, b. Munich, Germany, 

June 11, 1864. 

TRAVINSKY, Igor Fédorovich, b. St. Pe- 

tersburg, Russia, June 5, 1882. 

ARTHOUT, Gladys, b. Deepwater, Mo., 

‘Dec. 25, 1904. 

SZELL, George, b. Budapest, Hungary, June 

7, 1897. 

ZIGETI, Joseph, b. Budapest, Hungary, 

_ Sept. 5, 1892. 

‘TAUBER, Richard, b. 

16, 1892.. 

'AYLOR, Deems, b. New York, N. Y., Dec. 

22, 1885. 

ae Alec, b. Cardiff, South Wales, 
_ July 4, 1910. 

TEYTE, Maggie, b. Wolverhampton, Eng., 

- April 17, 1889. 

Brouas, John Charles, b. Meyersdale, Pa., 

: Sept. 6, 1891. 

THORBORG, Kerstin, b. Venjan, Sweden, 

5 May 19, 1906. 

‘TIBBETT, Lawrence, b. Bakersfield, Calif., 

- Noy. 16, 1896. 

‘TOSCANINI, Arturo, b. Parma, Italy, March 

25, 1867. 

eer -LOBOS, Heitor, b. Rio De Janeiro, 
Brazil, March 5, 1881. 

‘WALLENSTEIN, Alfred, b. Chicago, Ml., 

a Oct. 7, 1898. 

‘WALTER, Bruno, b. Berlin, Germany, Sept. 

: pid 1876. 


Linz, Austria, May 


7 Spell 9, 1889. 


SCREEN + 
ABBOTT, Bud, b. Atlantic City, N N. 
2, 1895. 


ABBOTT, George, 
June 25, 1889. f 
ADAMS, Maude, b. Salt Lake Ci ARN 
Noy. 11, 1872. Asa 
ADLER, Lawrence Cecil, b. Baltimo 
Feb. 10, 1914. e 
AHERNE, Brian, b. Worcestershire, 
May 2, 1902. =s 
ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie Alberr Heimber! 
b. Rock Island, Ill., April 22, 1908. 
ALDA, Robert (Alphonso D'Abruzzo) ae 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1914. a 


DS Forestville, 


31, 1894. 
ALLGOOD, Sara, b. Dublin, Ireland, Oct. Fe 
31, 1883. ; 
AMECHE, Don, b. Kenosha, Wis., 1908. 

ae 
ANDERSON, Judith, b. Adelaide, So. Aus~ — 
tralia, 1898. ton 
ANDREWS, Dana, b. Collins, Miss., Jan. 1, 
1912. 2, 
ARLEN, Harold, b. Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, u 
1905. * 
ARNOLD, Edward, b. New York, N. ¥., Feb. — 
18, 1890. 
ARTHUR, Jean, b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 
17, 1908. 
ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz), b. 
Omaha, Nebr., 1900. 
AUER, Mischa, b. St. Petersburg, Russia, ty, 
Nov. 17, 1905. 3 
AUTRY, Gene, b. Tioga, Texas, Sept. 29, | 
1907. os 
BACALL, Lauren, b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 
16, 1924. 
BAINTER, Fay, b. Los Angeles, Calif., 1893. 
BAKER, Kenny, b. Monrovia, Calif., Sept. 
30, 1912. 
BAKER, Phil, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 24, 
1898. 
BALANCHINE, George, b. Petrograd, Rus- 
sia, Jan. 9, 1904. 
BALL, Lucille, b. Butte, Mont., 
1911. 
BANKHEAD, Tallulah Brockman, b. Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1902. 
BANKS, Leslie, b. Liverpool, Eng., June 9, 
1890. 


Aug. 6, 


BARNES, Binnie, b. London, Eng., Mar. 25, 
1908. 


BARRIE, Wendy, b. Hongkong, China, 1913. 


BARRYMORE, Diana, b. New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 3, 1921. 


BARRYMORE, Ethel, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 15, 1879. 


BARRYMORE, Lionel, b. Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 12, 1878. 


BARTHELMESS, Richard, b. New York, 
N. Y., May 9, 1897. 


BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie, b. London, Eng., 
Mar. 28, 1924. 


BARTON, James, b. Gloucester, N. J., Nov. 
1, 1890. 


BASIE, William (Count), b. Red Bank, 
N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. 


BAXTER, Anne, b. Michigan City, Ind., 
May 7, 1923. 


BAXTER, Warner, b. Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 
29, 1893. 


BEERY, Wallace, b. Kansas City, Mo., April 
1, 1889. 


BELLAMY, Ralph, b. Chicago, Ill., June 17, 
1905. 


BENDIX, William, b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 
14, 1906. 


BENNETT, Constance, b. New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 22, 1905. 


BENNETT, Joan, b. Palisades, N. J., Feb. 
27, 1910. 


BENNY, Jack, b. Waukegan, IIl., Feb. 14, 
1894. 


BERGEN, Edgar, b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 
1903, 


BERGMAN, Ingrid, b. Sweden, 1917. 


BERGNER, Elisabeth, b. Vienna, Austria, 
Aug. 22, 1900. 


BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger), b. New 
York, N. Y., July 12, 1908. 


BERLIN, Irving, b. Russia, May 11, 1888. 


BLONDELL, Joan, b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 
30, 1909. 


BOGART, Humphrey, b. New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 25, 1899. 


BOLGER, Raymond Wallace, b. Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 10, 1904, 


BORZAGE, Frank, b. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
April 23, 1893. 


BOYD, William, b. Cambridge, Ohio, June 
5, 1898. 


BOYER, Charles, b. Figeac, France, Aug. 28, 
1899. 


BRACKEN, Eddie, b. Astoria, N. Y., Feb. 7, 
1920. 


BRENT, George, b. Dublin, Ireland, Mar. 
15, 1904. 


BRICE, Fanny, b. New York City, Oct. 29, 
1891. 


BROWN, Joe E., b. Holgate, Ohio, July 28, 
1892, 


BRUCE, Nigel, b. San Diego, Calif., Feb. 
1895. 


BUZZELL, Edward, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Noy 
13, 1897. 


CAGNEY, James, b. New York, N. ¥., Ju 
1, 1904... 


CANTOR, Eddie, b. New York, N. Y., Jan 
31, 1892. 


CALHERN, Louis, b. New York, N. Y., 1895, 


25, 1907. 
CAPRA, Frank R., b. Palermo, Italy, 
19, 1897. 
CARMICHAEL, Hoagy, 
Ind., Nov. 22, 1899. 2 
CARROLL, Madeleine, b. West Bromwich, — 
Eng., Feb. 26, 1906. " 
CARSON, Jack, b. Carman, Manitoba, Can: 
ada, Oct. 27, 1910. 6 
CAVALLERO, Carmen, b. New York, N. ¥. 
May 6, 1913. 
CHAPLIN, Charlie, b. London, England, 
April 16, 1889. eS 
CHEVALIER, Maurice, b. France, Sept. 12, | 
1893. 


CHRISTIANS, Mady, Vienna, Austria, Jan, 
19, 1900. 
CLAIRE, Ina (Ina Fagan), b. Washington, 
D: GCG. @ct..15>1892. 2 
CLARK, Bobby, b. Springfield, Ohio, 1888, 
CLARK, Dane, b. New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 
1913. 4 
COBURN, Charles, b. Savannah, Ga., June | 
19, 1877, Bs” 
COLBERT, Claudette (Claudette Chau- | 
chion), b. Paris, France, Sept. 13, 1905, — 
COLLINGE, Patricia, b. Dublin, Ireland, — 
Sept. 20, 1894, +. 
COLMAN, Ronald, b. Richmond, Surrey, © 
Eng., Feb. 9, 1891. > 


COOGAN, Jackie, b. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 26, 1914. 


COOPER, Gary, b. Helena, Mont., May tae 


b. Bloomington, 


« 


1901. 


COOPER, Jackie, b. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 15, 1921. : 


CORNELL, Katherine, b. Berlin, Germany, 
Feb. 16, 1898. . 


COSTELLO, Lou, b. Paterson, N. J., Mar. 6, _ 
1906. ; 


COTTON, Joseph, b. Petersburg, Va., 1905. 


COWL, Jane, b. Boston, Mass., Dec. 14, - 
1884. 


CRAIG, James, b. Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 4, 
1912. 


CRAIN, Jeanne, b. Barstow, Calif., May 25, 
1925. 


CRAWFORD, Joan, b. San Antonio, Texas, 
Mar. 23, 1908. 


CROSBY, Harry L. (Bing), b. Tacoma, — 
Wash., May 2, 1904 * 


, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. 

AVILLAND, Olivia, b. Tokyo, Japan, 
: aly 1, 1916. 

RIO, Dolores, b. Durango, Mexico, Aug. 


, Cecil B.,.b. Ashfield, Mass., 
g. 12, 1881. 
YLVA, Buddy, b. New York City, Now; 


TRICH, Marlene, b. Berlin, Germany, 
Dec. 27, 1902. 

JISNEY, Walter E. (Walt), b. Chicago, Ill., 
Dec. 5, 1901. 

NAT, Robert, _b. Manchester, Eng., Mar. 
18, 1905. 

ORSEY, Tommy, b. Mahoney Plains, Pa., 
Noy. 19, 1905. 

m5, 1001. Melvyn, b. Macon, Ga., April 


5, i901 

OWLING, Eddie, b. Woonsocket, R. I., 

Dec. 9, 1894. 

D 2APER, Paul, b. Florence, Tt., Oct. 25, 1909. 

DRAPER, Ruth, b. New York City, N. Y., 
Dec. 2, 1884. 

DUNN, James, b. New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 
1905. 

DURANTE, Jimmy, b. New York, N. Y., 

Feb. 19, 1893. 

eer. Deanna, 
Dec. 4, 1922. 

EDDY, Nelson, b. Providence, R. I., June 

‘ 29, 1901. 

ZDWARDS, Joan, b. New York, N. Y., July 

@ 15, 1920. 

ELLINGTON, Edward K. (Duke), b. Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 29, 1899. 

EMERSON, Faye (Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt) , 
p. Elizabeth, La., July 8, 1917. 

EVANS, Maurice, b. Dorchester, Eng., June 

© 3, 1901. 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr., Db. New York, 

_ N. Y., Dec. 9, 1909. 

FAY, Frank, Db. San Francisco, 
ibys Bkekeiee e 

FAYE, Alice, b. New York, N. Y., May 5; 
- 1915. 

FIELD, Betty, b. Boston, Mass., 

em 1918. 

FIELDS, Gracie, b. Rockdale, Eng., Jan. 9, 

1898. 


b. Winnipeg, Canada, 


FITZGERALD, Geraldine, b, Dub 


FLYNN, Errol, b. Ireland, June 20, 1909. 


Calif., Nov. 


Feb. 8, 


land, Nov. 24, 1914. 


FONDA, Henry, b. Grand Island, Neb 
16, 1905. ; 
FONTAINE, Joan, b. Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 
1917. ’ 
FONTANNE, Lynn, b. London, Eng., 19007 ' 
FORBES, Ralph (Ralph Taylor), b. London, 
England, Sept. 30, 1905. = 
FOSTER, Preston, b. Ocean City, N. is; 
Aug. 24, 1902. 
FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs), b. Okla A 
homa City, Okla., Jan. 13, 1905. ak 
FRIML, Rudolf, b. Prague, Austria, Dec. as 
1884. : 
GABIN, Jean, b. Paris, France, May 17, 1904, 
GABLE, Clark, b. Cadiz, Ohio, Feb. tle 
1901. ; 
GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson), b. gee 
Stockholm, Sweden, Sept. 18,1906. 
GARDINER, Reginald, b. Wimbledon, Eng., Ba ae “4 
Feb. 1903. eee? 
GARDNER, Ed, b. Astoria, L. I., N. ¥., June, a 
1904. 2a 
GARFIELD, John, b. New York, N. ¥., Mar. 
4, 1913. Vat ©. 
GARLAND, Judy, b. Grand Rapids, Minn., 
1923. 
GARSON, Greer, County Down, Northern 
Ireland, Sept. 29, 19?. 
GEORGE, Gladys, b. Patton, Maine, Sept. 


ot 


13, 1904. * 
GIELGUD, John, b. London, Eng,, April 14, Bt 
1904. 5 
GISH, Dorothy, b. Dayton, Ohio, 1898. 4 
GISH, Lillian, b. Springfield, Ohio, Oct. a. 


14, 1896. 
GLEASON, James, b. New York, N. Y., May 
23, 1886. 
GOLDEN, John, b. New York, N. Y., June : 
27, 1874. 
GOLDWYN, Samuel, b. Warsaw, Poland, 
Aug. 27, 1884. 
GOODMAN, Benjamin, b. Chicago, Tll., May 
30, 1909. 
GORDON, Max, b. New York City, N. Y., 
June 28, 1892. 
GORDON, Ruth, b. Wollaston, Mass., Oct. 
30, 1896. 
GOULD, Morton, Db. Richmond Hill, L. L., 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1913. 

GRABLE, Betty, b. St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18, 
1916. 
GRANT, 
Leach), 


(Archibald Alexander 


Cary 
Jan. 18, 1904. 


b. Burke, Eng., 


48 an P vs vi , * iby ; 
| GREENSTREET, Sydney, 
_ Kent, Eng., Dec. 27, 1879. 


HAMPDEN, Walter, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 30, 1879. 


yf HARDWICKE, Sir Cedric, b. Stourbridge, 
+, Bng., Feb. 19, 1893. 


HARRIS, Phil, b. Linton, Ind., June 24, 
1906. 


HARRISON, Rex, b. Huyton, Eng., Mar. 5, 
1908. 


ah HAYES, Helen, b. Washington, D. C., Oct. 
es 10, 1900. 


HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarita Cansino), b. 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1918. 


HEFLIN, Van, b. Walters, Okla., Dec. 13, 
1910. 


HENIE, Sonja, b. Oslo, Norway, April 8, 
1913. 


HENREID, Paul, b. Trieste, Italy, Jan. 10, 
1908. 


HEPBURN, Katharine, b. Hartford, Conn., 
1909. 


HERSHOLT, Jean, b. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, July 12, 1886. 


HITCHCOCK, Alfred Joseph, b. London, 
England, Aug. 18, 1899. 


HOLT, Jack, b. Winchester, Va., May 31, 

; 1888. 

‘ HOMOLKA, Oscar, b. Vienna, Austria, 1901. 

HOPE, Bob, b. London, Eng., May 29, 1903. 
HOPKINS, Miriam, b. Bainbridge, Ga., 1902. 

f HORNE, Lena, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1918. 

| HULL, Henry, b. Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3, 


1890. 

HULL, Josephine, b. Newtonville, Mass., 
1890. 

HUNT, Marsha, b. Chicago, Ill., Oct. if 
1917. 

HUSTON, Walter, b. Toronto, Canada, April 
6, 1884. 
JAFFE, Sam, b. New York, N. Y., March 8, 
1898. : 
JAMES, Harry, b. Albany, Ga., March 15, 
1916. 

JANIS, Elsie, b. Columbus, Ohio, March 16, 
1889. 

JESSEL, George, b. New York, N. Y., April 
3, 1898. 

JOHNSON, Van, b. Newport, R. I., Aug. 20, 
1916. 

JOLSON, Al, b. St. Petersburg, Russia, May 
28, 1888. 


JONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley), b. Tulsa, 
Okla., Mar. 2, 1919. 


KARLOFF, Boris (Charles Edward Pratt), 
b. London, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 


KAYE, Danny, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 18, 
1913. 


KELLY, Gene. b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 23, 
1912. 


b. Sandwich, 


KING, Dennis, b. Coventry, | 
KING, Henry, b. Christianburg, 
24, 1896. 1 ae 
KNOX, Alexander, b. Strathroy, Ont., Cz 
ada, Jan. 16, 1907. rf 
LADD, Alan, b. Hot Springs, Ark., Sept. 
1913. = 


LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane), — 
Lake Placid, N. Y., Noy. 14, 1919. } 


LAMOUR, Dorothy, b. New Orleans, 
Dec. 10, 1914. 


LANDIS, Carole, b. Fairchild, Wis., Jan. 
1919. 


LAUGHTON, Charles, b. Scarborough, Eng 
July 1, 1899. + 


LAWRENCE, Gertrude, b. London, Eng 
July 4, 1900. 


LEE, Gypsy Rose, b. Feb. 9, 1914. 


LE GALLIENNE, Eva, b. London, Eng., Jam, 
11, 1899. iq 


LEIGH, Vivien, b. India, Nov. 5, 1914. 

LEONTOVICH, Eugenie, b. Odessa, Russia, 
Mar. 21, 1900. ; 

LE ROY, Mervyn, b. San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 15, 1900. : 

LILLIE, Beatrice, b. Toronto, Canada, May 
29, 1898. 4 

LITTLEFIELD, Catherine, b. Philadelphia, ~ 
Pa., Sept. 16, 1908. : 

LLOYD, Harold, b. Burchard, Nebr., 
20, 1893. 


LOCKWOOD, Margaret, b. Karachi, India, 
1916. 


LOESSER, Frank, b. New York, N. ¥., June 
29, 1910. 4 


LOMBARDO, Guy, b. London, Ont., Can-=— 
ada, June 19, 1902. 3 
LORRE, Peter, b. Rosenberg, Hungary, © 
June 26, 1904. ce 

i 

LOUISE, Anita, b. New York, N. Y., 1915. _ ’ 
LOY, Myrna, b. Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 


LUBITSCH, Ernst, b. Berlin, Germany, Jan, — 
28, 1892. 3 


LUGOSI, Bela, b. Lugos, Hungary, Oct. 20 
1888. 2 


LUKAS, Paul, b. Budapest, Hungary, May 
26, 1895. 3 


LUNT, Alfred, b. Milwaukee, Wis., 1893. 7) 
LUPINO, Ida, b. London, Eng., Feb. 4, 1918, 
Ss 


> 


LYNN, Diana, b. Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, _ 
1926. 


MAC DONALD, Jeannette, b. Philadelphia, — 


Pa., June 18, 1907. 2g 
MAC MURRAY, Fred, b. Kankakee, Ul,” 
Aug. 30, 1908. = 


MC CAREY, Leo, b. Los Angeles, Calif, 
Sept. 6, 1904. ; 


MC CREA, Joel (Albert), 
Calif., Nov. 5, 1906. 


4 


Ap a 


Ss 


“S. 
b. Los Angeles, — 
vhap 


Julius fircucko). b. New York, 
Oct. 2, 1895. 


Leonard (Chico), b. New York, 
Mar. 26, 1891. 
ON, James, | b. Hudders’ Field, Eng., 


y 15, 1909. 
Y, Raymond, b. Toronto, Canada, 
30, 1896. 
LL, Elsa, b. Keokuk, Iowa, May 24, 


E Louis B, b. Minsk, Russia, July 
85. 


NJOU, Adolphe, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 


ay 21, 1904. 
OORE, Victor, b. Hammonton, N. J., Feb. 


(ORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner), b. 


"Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. 
| ee Frank (Frank Wupperman), b. 


ew York, N. Y., June 1, 1890. 

MUNI, Paul (Weisenfreund) , b. Lemberg, 

| Seige Sept. 22, 1895. 

RRAY, Arthur, b. New York, IN Jes ADEs 
A, 1895. 

JEGRI, Pola, b. Poland, 1899. 

SHOLS, Dudley, b. Wapakoneta, Ohio, 

pril 6, 1905. 

INIJINSKY, Waslaw, b. Kiev, Russia, Feb. 

28, 1890. 

| Elliott, b. Dover, Ohio, Sept. 20, 
1900. 

Batre, Jack, b. Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 12, 1903. 

OBERON, Merle (Estelle Merle O’Brien 

iy Thompson), b. Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911. 


O'BRIEN, Margaret, b. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Pejan.15, 1937. 


1899. 
OHARA, Maureen, b. Dublin, Ireland, Aug. 
17, 1920: -— 


a 


if, 
“<p 
us 


O'BRIEN, Pat, b. Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 11, 


: , Joe, By satagysom fo) 
gary, “Sept. ", 1901. 5 
PECK, Gregory, b. La Jolla, Calif., f 


1916. - ey: 
PICKFORD, Mary, b. Toronto, a 
Apr. 8, 1893. 


PIDGEON, Walter, b. East St. rohne 
Brunswick, Canada, Sept. 23, 1898. 


PORTER, Sah b. Peru, eee June 9, 


Ark., Nov. 14, 1904. 

POWELL, William, b. Kansas city, 
July 27, 1892. 

POWER, Tyrone, b. Cincinatti, Ohio, Ma 
5, 1913. 

PREMINGER, Otto, b. Vienna, austria, Dec. 
15, 1906. 

PRICE, Vincent, b. St. Louis, Mo., May oT, 
1911. 

RAFT, George, b. New York, N. Y., sept. 
ZTLAD2. fs 

+¢ 

RAINER, Luise, b. Vienna, Austria, 1912, 

RAINS, Claude, b. London, Eng., Nov. ae 
1890. 33 

RASCH, Albertina, b. Vienna, Austria, 1896. 

RATHBONE, Basil, b. South Africa, June — 
13, 1892. Weer 

RATOFF, Gregory, b. St. Petersburg, Rus- m: 
sia, April 20, 1897. : 

REED, Alan, b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 20, 
1907. 

RICE, Florence, b. Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
14, 1911. 

RICHARDSON, Ralph, b. Cheltenham, Eng., 
Dec. 19, 1902. 

ROBINSON, Bill, b. Richmond, Va., May 25, 
1878. 

ROBINSON, Edward G., b. Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, Dec. 12, 1893. 

RODGERS, Richard, b. New York, (Nata 
June 28, 1902. ri 


ROGERS, Ginger (Virginia Katherine Mc- 


Math), b. Independence, Mo., July 16, 
1911. 
ROGERS, Roy (Leonard Slye), b. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1912. 


ROMBERG, Sigmund, b. Szegedin, Hun- 
gary, July 29, 1887. 

ROMERO, Cesar, b. New York, N. Y., Feb: 
15, 1907. 


ROONEY, Mickey (Joe Yule, Jr.), 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1922. 


ROSE, Billy, b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 6, 
1899. 


Brook- 


RUSSELL, Rosalind, b. Waterbury, Conn., 
June 4, 19?. 


ST. DENIS, Ruth, b. Newark, N. J., Jan. 
20, 1880. 


SANDERS, George, b. St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, 1906. 


SANDERSON, Julia, b. Springfield, Mass., 
Aug. 22, 1887. 


SCHILDKRAUT, Joseph, b. Vienna, Aus- 
tria, Mar. 22, 1895. 


SCOTT, Martha, b. Jamesport, N. Y., Sept. 
22, 1916. 


SCOTT, Raymond, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 
10, 1909. 


SCOTT, Zachary, b. Austin, Texas, Feb. 24, 
1914. 


SELZNICK, David Oliver, b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 10, 1902. 


SHAWN, TED, b. Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21, 
1891. 


SHEAN, Al, b. Dornum, Germany, 1868. 


SHEARER, Norma, b. Montreal, Canada, 
Aug. 10, 1904. 


SHERIDAN, Ann, b. Dallas, Texas, Feb. 21, 
1915. 


SHIRLEY, Ann, b. New York, N. Y., April 
17, 1918. 


SHORE, Dinah, b. Winchester, Tenn., Mar. 
e017. 


SIDNEY, Sylvia, b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 
8, 1910. 


SIMON, Simone, b. Marseilles, France, April 
28, 1914. 


SINATRA, Frank, b. Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 
12,1917: 


SKINNER, Cornelia Otis, b. Chicago, IIl., 
May 30, 1907. 


SLEEPER, Martha, b. Lake Bluff, Ill., June 
24, 1911. 


SLEZAK, Walter, b. Vienna, Austria, May 
3, 1902. 


SMITH, Sir C. Aubrey, b. London, Eng., 
July 21, 1863. 


SMITH, Kate, b. Washington, D. C., 1910. 


SOTHERN, Ann (Harriet Lake), b. Valley 
City, N. D., Jan. 22, 1911. 


STANWYCK, Barbara, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 16, 1907. 


STEWART, James, b. Indiana, Pa., May 20, 
1908. 


STOLZ, Robert, b. Groz, Austria, Aug, 25, 
1886. 


STONE, Fred Andrew, b. Valmont, Colo., 
Aug. 19, 1873. 


STURGES, Preston, b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
29, 1898. 


TAUROG, Norman, b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 23; 
1899. 


TAYLOR, Robert (Arlington Brough), b. 
Tilley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. ~ 


. TEARLE, Godfry, b. New York, N. Y., 


12, 1884. 


TEMPLE, Shirley, b. Santa Monica, Calif 
April 23, 1929. 


TIERNEY, Gene, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
20, 1920. 


TONE, Franchot, b. Niagara Falls, N. 
Feb. 27, 1905. 


13, 1902. 


TRACY, Spencer, b. Milwaukee, Wis., April | 
5, 1900. tt 


19, 1890. ! 
TUCKER, Sophie, b. Boston, Mass., 1884. — 


TURNER, Lana, b. Wallace, Idaho, Feb. 
1920. 3 


VALLEE, Rudy, b. Island Pond, Vt., Jul 
28, 1901. 


VIDOR, King Louis, b. Galveston, Texas, 
Feb. 8, 1894. 


VON STROHEIM, Erich, b. Vienna, Austr a, 
Sept. 22, 1885. a 


WARING, Fred, b. Tyrone, Pa., June 9, 1900. 


WARREN, Harry, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 
24, 1893. : 


WATERS, Ethel, b. Chester, Pa., Oct. 21, 
1900. oad 


WELLES, George Orson, b. Kenosha, Wis., 
May 6, 1915. a 


WEST, Mae, b. Brooklyn, N. ¥., 1892. = 


WHITEMAN, Paul, b. Denver, Colo., March | 
28, 1891. 


xe 
WHITTY, Dame May, b. Liverpool, Eng,, | 
June 19, 1865. wi 


WILDE, Cornel, b. New York, N. ¥., Oct. 
13, 1915. 


= 
WOOD, Samuel Grosvenor, b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 10, 1884. x 


WRIGHT, Teresa, b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 
27, 1919. , 


WYATT, Jane, b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 10, 
1913. <= 


WYLER, William, b. Mulhouse, France, 
July 1, 1902. 


WYMAN, Jane, b. St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 1, 
1914. 


WYNN, Ed, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 
1886. 


WYNN, Keenan, b. New York, N. Y., July” 
27, 1916. 


YOUNG, Loretta, b. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Jan. 6, 1913. i 


YOUNG, Robert, b. Chicago, Ill, Feb. 22, 
1907. ; 


YOUNG, Roland, b. London, Noy. 11, 1887. 


ZORINA, Vera, b. Kristiansand, Norway, © 
Jan. 2, 1917. 


ZUKOR, Adolph, b. Ricse, Hungary, Jan. 
7, 18735 


eS May 3, 


OFT, Dave, b. Sioux City, Iowa, 
20, 1892. 


(1868. 


DLER, A. B. 
, July 14, 1898. 

( < EY, Andy, b. Providence, R. I., Nov. 
0, 1882. 

BB, Tyrus R., (Ty), b. Banks County, 

Ga., Dec. 17, 1886. 


SOCHRANE, Gordon S. (Mickey), Db. 
Bridgewater, Mass., Apr. 6, 1903. 


SOMBS, Earle B., b. Pebworth, Ky., May 


(Happy), b. Corydon, 


14, 1901. 

Sout. Mort, b. Asherton, Mo., Mar. 2, 

“yous. 

RAVATH, Clifford C., 

Mar. 28, 1882. 

SRONIN, Joe, b. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 

12, 1906. 

DEAN, Jerome H. (Dizzy), b. Haldenville, 

 Okla., Jan. 16, 1911. 

[COKEY, Bill, b. Bastrop, La., June 6, 1907. 

I MAGGIO, Dom, b. San Francisco, Calif., 

Feb. 12, 1918. 

I MAGGIO, Joe, b. Martinez, Calif., Nov. 

25, 1914. 

DUROCHER, Leo, b. West Springfield, 

Mass., July 27, 1905. 

DYKES, Jimmy, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 

imetO; 1896. 

VANS, Billy, b. Chicago, Il., Feb. 10, 1884. 

FERRELL, Wes, b. Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 
2, 1908. 

or, Arthur, 
Jan. 5, 1885. 

FRICK, Ford C., Wawaka, Ind., 

1894. 

FRISCH, Frank F., b. New York City, Sept. 
9, 1898. 

GEHRINGER, Charles, b. Fowlerville, Mich., 

' May 11, 19038. 

ORDON, Joseph L. (Flash), 

-_geles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1915. 


b. San Diego, Calif., 


b. Collinsville, Ml., 


Dec. 19; 


b. Los An- 


Henry 
York City, Jan, 1, 1911. aD 
GRIFFITH, Clark C., b. Clear Creek, 
Nov. 20, 1869. ee Oe. 
GROVE, Robert M. (Lefty), b. Lonacom= 
ing, Mich., March 6, 1900. 
“on evn Will, b. Chicago, ti. Oct. 
886 


HARTNETT, Charles L. (Gabby), b. w 
socket, R. I., Dec. 20, 1900. 


. 


Aug. 3, 1894. 
HEYDLER, John A., b. Lafargeville, N. Y., 
July 10, 1869. 
HORNSBY, Rogers, b. Winters, Tex., me 
27, 1896. ax 
LAJOIE, Nap, b. Woonsocket, R. L., baa 5, 
1875. 


Calif., Apr. 18, 1888. ; 

MC CARTHY, Joe, b. Philadelphia, Pa., peat 
21, 1887. 

MC INNIS, John P. (Stuffy), b. Glouecsteras 
Mass., Sept. 19, 1890. : 

MC KECHNIE, William B., b. Wilkinsburg, : 
Pa., Aug. 7, 1877. ae 

MACK, Connie, b. East Brookfield, Mass., 
Dec. 23, 1862. 

MARTIN, John L. (Pepper), Db. Temples nas 
Okla., Feb. 29, 1904. 

NEWHOUSER, Hal, b. Detroit, Mich., May 
20, 1921. ; ; 

O’DOUL, Frank (Lefty), b. San Francisco, e 
Calif., Mar. 4, 1897. peas 

O’NEILL, Steve, b. Minooka, Pa., July 6, i 
1892. oi 

OTT, Mel, b. Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. Fe 

PENNOCK, Herb, b. Kennett Square, Pa., 
Feb. 19, 1894. 

QUINN, J. A. (Robert), b. Columbus, 
Feb. 18, 1870. 

RICKEY, Branch, b. Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 
20, 1881. 

ROWE, Lynwood T. (Schoolboy), b. Waco, 
Tex., Jan. 11, 1912. 

RUEL, Herold (Muddy), b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 20, 1896. 

RUFFING, Charles (Red), b. Granville, Tu., 
May 3, 1904. 

RUTH, Bees H. 
Md., Feb. 7, 1894. 

SCHALKE, es W., b. Harvel, Ml., Aug. 
12, 1892. 

SEARS, John W. (Ziggy). 
Ky., Jan. 10, 1895. 

SELKIRK, George, b. Huntsville, Ontario, 
Jan. 4, 1908. 


Ohio, 


(Babe), b. Baltimore, 


b. Central City, 


SEWELL, Luke, b. Titus, Ala., Jan. 15, 1901. 


SISLER, George H., b. Manchester, Ohio, 
Mar, 24, 1893. 


_ SOUTHWORTH, Billy, b. Harvard, Nebr., 
Mar..9, 1894. 


SPEAKER, Tris, b. Hubbard, Tex., Apr. 4, 
1888. 


STENGEL, Casey, 
‘July 30, 1891. 


STREET, Gabby, b. Huntsville, Ala., Sept. 
30, 1882. 


TERRY, Bill, b. Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 30, 1898. 

TINKER, Joe, b. Moskoda, Kans., July 27, 
1880. 

TRAYNOR, Harold J. (Pie), b. Framing- 
ham, Mass., Noy. 11, 1899. 

VANCE, Arthur (Dazzy), b. Orient, Iowa, 
Mar. 4, 1893. 

VANDER MEER, Johnny, b. Prospect Park, 
N. J., Nov. 2, 1914. 

WAGNER, John P. (Hans), b. Mansfield, 
Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 

- WALKER, Fred (Dixie), b. Villa Rica, Ga., 
Sept. 24, 1910. 

WANER, Lloyd, b. Hurrah, Okla., March 16, 
1906. 

WANER, Paul, b. Hurrah, Okla., Apr. 16, 
1903. 


WEISS, George M., b. New Haven, Conn., 
June 23, 1895. 


WHEAT, Zack, b. Hamilton, Mo., May 23, 
1888. 

WILLIAMS, Ted, b. San Diego, Calif., Oct. 
30, 1918. 

WILSON, L. R. (Hack), b. Elwood City, 
Pa., Apr. 26, 1900. . 

YAWKEY, Thomas, b. Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
21, 1903. 


YOUNG, Cy, b. Gilmore, Ohio, Mar. 29, 
1867. 


b. Kansas City, Mo, 


BOXING 


ANGOTT, Sammy, b. Washington, Pa., 
Jan. 17, 1915. 


ARMSTRONG, Henry, b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 12, 1912. 


BAER, Max, b. Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 11, 1909. 


BERLENBACH, Paul, b. New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 18, 1901. 


CANZONERI, Tony, b. New Orleans, dass, 
Nov. 6, 1905, 


CARPENTIER, Georges, 
Jan, 12, 1894. 


COCHRANE, Freddie, b. Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 6, 1915. 


CONN, Billy, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 8, 1917. 


DELANEY, Jack, b. St. Francis, Canada, 
Mar. 18, 1900. 


DEMPSEY, Jack, b. Manassa, Colo., June 
24, 1894. 


b. Lens, France, 


; } he a 
FIRPO, Luis Angel, b. Junia P 
Buenos Aires, Oct. 11, 1896. 7 


GRAZIANO, Rocky, b. New York City, J 
7, 1922. 


JACK, Beau, b. Augusta, Ga., Apr. 1, 192 


JEFFRIES, James J., b. Carroll, Ohio, 
15 Wi875, 


KILBANE, Johnny, b. Cleveland, Ohio, Ap: 
18, 1889. 


LANGFORD, Sam, b. Weymouth, N. Ire 
land, Feb. 12, 1880. 


LEONARD, Benny, b. New York, N. Y., Ag 
7, 1897. 


LESNEVICH, Gus, b. Cliffside Park, N, 
Feb. 22, 1915. 


LOUGHRAN, Tommy, b. Philadelphia, Ds 
Nov. 29, 1902. 


LOUIS, Joe, b. Lexington, Ala., May I 
1914. > 


MCLARNIN, Jimmy, b. Dublin, Ireland 
Dec. 17, 1905. 


MAURIELLO, Tami, b. New York, N. 
Jan. 4, 1920. 


PETROLLE, Billy, b. Berwick, Pa., Jan. 
1905. 


RISKO, Johnny, b. Austria, Dec. 18, 1902. 


ROSENBLOOM, Max, b. New York, N. 
Sept. 6, 1904. 


ROSS, Barney, b. New York City, Dec. 
1909. 


SHARKEY, Jack, b. Binghamton, N. Y, 
Oct. 6, 1902. 


SLATTERY, Jimmy, b. Buffalo, N. Y., Aug 
25, 1904. 


STEELE, Freddie, b. Tacoma, Wash., 
18, 1912. 


TENDLER, Lew, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Sen b. 
28, 1898. 


TUNNEY, Gene, b. New York City, May 25, 
1898. 


WILLARD, Jess, b. Pottawatomie, Kans 
Dec. 29, 1883. 


ZALE, Tony, b. Gary, Ind., May 29, 1914. 


FOOTBALL E 

BAUGH, Sammy, b. Temple, Tex., Mar. 17, 
1914, 

BIBLE, Dana X., b. Jefferson City, Ten: 
Oct. 8, 1891. 

BIERMAN, Bernard W., 
Minn., Mar. 11, 1894. 


oe 
BLAIK, Barl H., b. Detroit, Mich., Feb. 15, 
1897. a 


CLARK, Earl (Dutch), 
Oct. 11, 1906. 


CRISLER, Herbert O. (Fritz), b. Earlville, 
Tl., Jan. 12, 1899, 


DAVIDSON, Gar, b. New York, N. Y., Apr. 4, 
1904, 


DOBIE, Gil, b. Hastings, Minn., Jan. a1, 
1879. 


Dec. 


= 
oS 


b. Springfiel da, 
nad 


b. Fowler, Colo, 


> Almani pac Hist ae 


us, b. ae Falls, Wis., Jul 
1892. rr 
in ates Ray, b. Spokane, Wash., Sept. 
‘RANGE, Harold (Red), b. Wheaton, IL, 
June 13, 1904. 
ALAS, George, b. Chlesge, Ii., 
1895. 
[ARLOW, Dick, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
19, 1889. 
MEIN, Mel, b. Reading, Calif., Aug. 22, 1909. 
IUTSON, Don, b. Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 31, 
1913. 
BONES, L. McC. (Biff), 
D. C., Oct. 8, 1895. 
AYDEN, Elmer F., b. Davenport, Iowa, 
“May 4, 1903. 
IEB, Thomas J., b. Fairbault, Minn., Oct. 
-28, 1897. 
JTTLE, Lou, b. Leominster, Mass., May 6, 
1893. 
..UCKMAN, Sid, b. Brooklyn, N. Y.,, Nov. 
21, 1916. 
MIC LAUGHREY, DeOrmond (Tuss), b. Chi- 
_ eago, Tll., May 19, 1893. 
MIC MILLIN, Alvin N. (Bo), b. Prairie Hill, 
iTex., Jan. 12, 1899. 
KADIGAN, Edward P. (Slip), 
Tll., Nov. 18, 1895. 
WAGURSKI, Bronko, b. International Falls, 
Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 


Feb. 2, 


b. Washington, 


b. Ottawa, 


VERS, Ernie, b. Willow River, Minn., 
June 11, 1903. 

IWEYLAND, Robert, b. Greenville, Tex., 
Sept. 17, 1892. 

\LIPHANT, Elmer, b. Bloomfield, Ind., 


July 9, 1892. 

SHAUGHNESSY, Clark D., b. St. Cloud, 
Minn., Mar. 6, 1892. 

SPEARS, Dr. Clarence W., 
July 24, 1894. 

ISTAGG, A. Alonzo, b. West Orange, Ne d-; 
Aug. 16, 1862. 

STEVENS, Mal, b. Stockton, Kans., Apr. 14, 
1900. 

STRONG, Ken, b. West Haven, Conn., Aug. 
6, 1906. 

SSTUHLDREHER, Harry A., 
Ohio, Oct. 14, 1901. 

STYDAHAR, Joseph, b. Taylor, Pa., 
16, 1912. 

‘THOMAS, Frank, b. Nuncie, Ind., Nov. 15, 
1898. 

ORPE, Jim, b. near Prague, Okla., May 

28, 1886. 
IDAL, Eugene, b. Madison, S. D., Apr. 13, 
1895. 

“WADE, Wallace, b. Trenton, Tenn., June 15, 
1892. 


b. De Witt, Ark., 


b. Massillon, 


“WALSH, Adam, b. Churchville, Iowa, Dec. 


4, 1901. 


Mar. 


WARNER, Glenn S., b. Springville, N. Y., 

Apr. 5, 1871. 
GOLF 

ARMOUR, Tommy, b. Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Sept. 24, 1895. 

DUTRA, Olin, b. Monterey, Calif., Jan. 17, 
1901. 

EVANS, Charles (Chick), b. Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 18, 1890. 

FARRELL, Johnny, b. White tre: Noyes 
Apr. 1, 1901. 

HAGEN, Walter, b. Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 
21, 1892 

HOGAN, Ben, b. Dublin, Tex., Aug. 13, 1912. 

JONES, Bobby, b. Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 17, 1902. 

LITTLE, W. Lawson, Jr., b. Newport, R. IL., 
June 23, 1910. 

MACFARLANE, Willie, b. Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, June 29, 1890. 

MC SPADEN, Harold (Jug), b. Rosedale, 
Kans., July 21, 1908. 

MANERO, Tony, b. New York City, Apr. 4,. 
1905. 

NELSON, Byron, b. Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 
4, 1912. 

ORCUTT, Maureen, b. New York, N. Y., Apr. 
1, 1907. 

PICARD, Henry, b. Plymouth, Mass., Nov, 
28, 1907. 

REVOLTA, John, b. St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 5, 
1911. 

RUNYAN, Paul, b. Hot Springs, Ark., July 
12, 1908. 

SARAZEN, Gene, b. Harrison, N. Y., Feb. 
27, 1901. 

SMITH, Horton, b. Springfield, Ohio, May 
22, 1908. 

SMITH, Macdonald, b. Carnoustie, Scot- 
land, Mar. 18, 1890. 

SNEAD, Sam, b. Hot Springs, Va., May 27, 
1912. 

TURNESA, Joe, b. New York City, Jan. 31, 
1901. 

VARE, Glenna Collett, 
Conn., June 20, 1903. 

WOOD, Craig, b. Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 
18, 1901. 


b. New Haven, 


TENNIS 

ALLISON, Wilmer L., Jr., b. San Antonio, 
Tex., Dec. 8, 1904. 

BETZ, Pauline, b. Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 6, 
1919. 

BUDGE, Donald J., b. Oakland, Calif., June 
13, 1915. 

COOKE, T. Elwood, b. Ogden, Utah, July 5, 
1913. 

JACOBS, Helen Hull, b. Globe, Ariz., Aug. 
6, 1908. 

KRAMER, John, b. Montebello, Calif., Aug. 
1, 1921. 


itis ” 
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MARBLE, Alice I., b. Plumas County, 
Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 


RIGGS, Robert L., b. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Feb. 25, 1918. 


ROARK, Helen Wills Moody, b. Centerville, 
Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. 


SHIELDS, Frank X., b. New York, N. Y., 
Noy. 18, 1910. 


TILDEN, William T. II, b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 10, 1893. 


WILLIAMS, R. Norris II, b. Geneva, Switz- 
erland, Jan. 29, 1891. 


WOOD, Sidney, b. Bridgeport, Conn., Novy. 
thy ae Be 


OTHER SPORTS 


BEARD, Percy M., b. Hardinsburg, Ky., 
Jan. 26, 1908 (Track & Field). 


BINGHAM, William J., b. Norristown, Pa., 
Aug. 8, 1889 (Athl. Dir.). 


CANN, Howard, b. Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
11, 1895 (Basketball). 


CARAS, Jimmy, b. Scranton, Pa., Dec. 17, 
1908 (Billiards). 


COCHRAN, Welker, b. Manson, Iowa, Oct. 
7, 1896 (Billiards). 


COFFEY, Jack, b. New York City, Jan. 28, 
1888 (Athl. Dir.). 


CRANE, Irving, b. Livonia, N. Y., Nov. 13, 
1913 (Billiards). 


CURTIS, Ann, b. Mar. 6, 1926 (Swimming). 

DE MAR, Clarence, b. Melrose, Mass., Mar. 
20, 1888 (Marathon). 

ELLING, Emil Von, b. New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 30, 1883 (Track & Field). 

ENGEN, Alf, b. Nijondalen, Norway, May 
15, 1909 (Skiing). 

FALCARO, Joe, b. Naples, 
1896 (Bowling). 

FERRIS, Dan, b. Pawling, N. Y., July 7, 
1899 (Track & Field). 


Italy, Jan. 8, 


FISCHER, Lorraine, p Chicago, IIl., Ded 
1920 (Swimming). 


GREENLEAF, Ralph, b. Monmouth, 
Nov. 3, 1899 (Billiards). 


HENIE, Sonja, b. Norway, Apr. 8, 1913 ( 
ure Skating). 


HOLMAN, Nat, b. New York City, Oct. i , 
1896 (Basketball). 
fo 


HOPPE, Willie, b. Cornwall, N. Y., Oct. 14 
1887 (Billiards). 


HOWARD, Evelyn B., b. San Diego, Cal t, 
May 1, 1920 (Badminton). 


KEOGH, Jerome R., b. Binghamton, N. 
May 26, 1872 (Billiards). 


1914 (Track & Field). 


LEWIS, Ed (Strangler), b. Nekoosa, Wis ; 
Aug. 10, 1893 (Wrestling). 


LOVEDAY, Carl W., b. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mar. 19, 1921 (Badminton). val 


NURMI, Paavo, b. Finland, June 13, 1887) 
(Track & Field). ‘ 


PEDLEY, Eric, b. Los Angeles, Calif., Jan, 


2, 1896 (Polo). ° a 
REISELT, Otto, b. Philadelphia, Pa., Noy. 
3, 1890 (Billiards). 3 


RICE, Grantland, b. Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Nov. 1, 1880 (Writer). 


RUDOLPH, Erwin, b. Cleveland, Ohio, Deo. 
30, 1893 (Billiards). 


SLOSSON, George F., b. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., Mar. 5, 1854 (Billiards). 


VANDERBILT, Harold S., b. Oakdale, N. ¥., 
July 6, 1884 (Yachting). 

VARIPAPA, Andy, b. Italy, Mar. 31, 1804 
(Bowling). 


WEBER, Jake, b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 1 
1880 (Trainer). 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


ACHESON, Dean Gooderham, b. Middle- 
town, Conn., April 11, 1893. 


ALLEN, Florence, b. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
March 28, 1884. 


ALLEN, George E., b. Booneville, 
Feb. 29, 1896. 


ANDERSON, Clinton P., b. Centerville, S. 
Dak., Oct. 25, 1895. 


ARANHA, Oswaldo, b. Alegrete Rio Grande 
de Sul, Brazil, 1894. 

ARMOUR, Norman, b. Brighton, Eng., Oct. 
14, 1887. 


ARNOLD, Thurman W., b. Laramie, Wyo., 
June 2, 1891. 


Miss., 


ATTLEE, Clement Richard, b. London, 


Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 


AVILA CAMACHO, Manuel b. Teziutlan, 
Puebla, Mex., April 24, 1897. 


AZAD, Abul Kalam, b. Mecca, Arabia, 1888, 


BALDOMIR, Alfredo, b. Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, Aug. 27, 1884. 

BARKLEY, Alben William, b. 
County, Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 


BEAVERBROOK, (Lord) William Maxwell 
Aitken, b. Ontario, Canada, May 25, 1879. 

BENKES, Eduard, b. Kozlany, Bohemia, May 
26, 1884. 


BERLE, Adolf A., b. St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24, 
1865. 


BERNADOTTE, Count Foulke, b. Sweden, 
Jan. 2, 1895. 


Graves 


es Berane 1899. 


ony J. Drexel, b. Philadel- 
Oct. 1, 1874. } 


E, aes b. Paris, France, May 
rasa. 


Beeson, Sveinn, b. Iceland, Feb. 27, 


BL CK, “Hugo L., b. Harlan, Clay County, 
Ala., Feb. 27, 1886. 


Leon, b. Paris, France, April 9, 


ON: , Henri, b. Chateaupansac, France, 

2 flay 26, 1888. 

SOWERS, Claude G., b. Hamilton County, 

Ind., Nov. 20, 1878. 

S3OQWLES, Chester, b. Springfield, Mass., 

“April 5, 1901. 

BRADEN, Spruille, 

_ March 13, 1894. 

BROZOVICH (or Broz), Josip (Tito), b 

"Zagreb, Croatia, 1892. 

BURTON, Harold H., b. Jamaica Plain, 

_ Mass., June 22, 1888. 

BYRNES, James F., b. Charleston, S. Car., 

| May 2, 1879. 

CADOGAN, Sir Alex, b. England, Nov. 25, 

1884. 

CAFFERY, Jefferson, b. Lafayette, La., Dec. 
1, 1886. 

CAPPER, Arthur, b. Garnett, Kans., July 

i 14, 1865. 

‘CARDENAS, Lazaro, b. Jiquilpan, Miehoa- 

can, Mex., May 21, 1895. 

| CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Madame, b. Shang- 

hai, China, 1898. 


b. Elkhorn, Mont., 


(CHIANG KAI-SHEK (Generalissimo), b. 
_ Feng-Lwa, Chekiang, China, Oct, 731, 
ie 1887. 


CHRISTIAN X, b. nr. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Sept. 26, 1870. 


; CHURCHILL, Winston Leonard Spencer, b. 
- Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 


8, 1874. 
CLARK, Tom, b. Dallas, Tex., Sept. 23, 1889. 
CONNALLY, Tom, b. McLennan County, 
Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. 
_ CRIPPS, Sir Stafford, b. England, April 24, 
1889. 
CROWLEY, Leo T., Db. Milton Junction, 
Wis., Aug. 15, 1889. 
‘CURTIN, John, b. Creswick, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, Jan. 8, 1885. 
DAVIES, Joseph Edward, b. Watertown, 
| Wis., Nov. 29, 1876. 
| DE GAULLE, Charles, b. Lille. France. Nove 
22, 1890. 


March 24, 


WW: a 


Thom 

1902. 

DOUGLAS, William O., b. “Maine, 
Oct. 16, 1898. — 

DULLES, John Foster, b. Washing 
D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. heer 


ECCLES, Marriner Stoddard, b. Logan, 
Utah, Sept. 9, 1890. 


12, 1897. 


FARLEY, James A., b. Grassy Point, N. ee, 
May 30, 1888. 


FAROUK I, b. Cairo, Egypt, Feb. 11, 1920. 
FEISAL II, b. Iraq, 1935. i 


FORRESTAL, James, b. Beacon, N. 
Feb. 15, 1892. 


Ms 


FRANCO, Francisco, b. El Ferrol, Galacia, ae 


Spain, 1892. 


FRANKFURTER, Felix, b. Vienna, Austria, 


Nov. 15, 1882. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, b. Poi- 
bandar, Western India, 1869. 

GEORGE II (of Greece), b. Latoi, Greece, 
July 20, 1890. 


GEORGE VI (of England), b. Sandriiecs 


ham, England, Dec. 14, 1895. 


-GRAU, San Martin, Ramon, b. Pinar del 


Rio, Cuba, Sept. 13, 1887. 
GREW, Joseph C., b. Boston, Mass., May 
27, 1880. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A., b. Stayre Gromyki, i 


Russia, July 5, 1909. 

GUFFEY, Joseph B., BD. Westmoreland 
County, Pa., Dec. 29, 1875. 

GUSTAVUS V (of Sweden), b. Drotting- 
ham, Sweden, June 16, 1858. 

HAAKON VII (of Norway), b. Denmark, 
August 3, 1872. 

HAILE SELASSIE, b. Tafari Makonnen, 
Ethiopia, July 24, 1891. 

HALIFAX Viscount (Edward Frederick 
Lindley Wood), b. Eng., April 16, 1881. 

HAMBRO, Carl J., b. Bergen, Norway, Jan. 
5, 1885. 


' HANNEGAN, Robert E., b. St. Louis, Mo., 


June 30, 1903. 
HANSSON, Per Albin, b. 
Sweden, Oct. 28, 1885. 
HATCH, Carl A., b. Kirwin, Kans., Nov. 27, 
1889. 

HERRIOT, Eduard, b. France, July 5, 1872. 

HIROHITO, b. Japan, April 29, 1901. 

HOARE, Sir Samuel, b. England, Feb. 24, 
1880. 

HODGSON, William Ray, b. Kingston, Vic- 
toria, Australia, May 22, 1892. 

HOOVER, Herbert, b. West Branch, Iowa, 
Aug. 10, 1874. 


Fosie, Skane, 


EDEN, Robert Anthony, b. England, sone 
ay bt Ma 


Pee gs 
Ries \ y, 


HOOVER, John Edgar, ‘b. Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 


. _HORE-BELISHA, Leslie, b. England, Sept. 
~~ 8, 1893. 


HURLEY, Patrick J., b. Choctaw Nation, 
| Okla., Jan. 8, 1883. 


HU SHIH, b. Anhwei Province, China, Dec. 
17, 1871. 


IBN SA’UD, b. Riyaoh, Ivejd, 1880. 


INONU, Ismet, b. Smyrna, Turkey, Sept. 
24, 1884. 


JACKSON, Robert H., b. Spring Creek, Pa., 
Feb. 13, 1892. 


JINNAH, Mohammed Ali, b. Karachi, India, 
Dec. 25, 1876. 


KAGANOVICH, Lazar Moiseyevich, b. Ka- 
bany, Kiev, Russia, 1893. 


KILGORE, Harley Martin, b. Brown, W. Va., 
Jan. 11, 1893. 


KING, W. L. Mackenzie, b. Berlin, Ont., 


ie, Canada, Dec. 17, 1874. 
ane KOO, Vi Kyuin Wellington, b. Shanghai, 
a China, 1887. 

KRUG, Julius A., b. Madison, Wis., Nov. 23, 
i 1907. 
te KUNG, H. H., b. Shansi Province, China, 
of 1881. 
ER LA FOLLETTE, Robert M. Jr., b. Madison, 
ae Wis., Feb. 6, 1895. 


; LA GUARDIA, Fiorello H., b. New York, 
: N. Y., Dec. 11, 1882. 


LANDON, Alfred M., b. West Middlesex, 
Pa., Sept. 9, 1887. 

LANGE, Oscar Richard, b. Tamaszow, Po- 
land, July 27, 1904. 

LASKI, Harold Joseph, b. Manchester, Eng., 
June 30, 1893. 


LAWRENCE, Geoffrey, b. England, Dec. 2, 
1880, 


LEHMAN, Herbert H., b. New Yorks Ne Y., 
March 28, 1878. 


LENROOT, Katharine F., b. Superior, Wis., 
March 8, 1891, 


LIE, Trygve, b. Oslo, Norway, July 16, 
1896. 

LILIENTHAL, David E., b. Morton, Iil., 
July 8, 1899. 


LITVINOV, Maxim, b. Bialystok, Russia, 
July 17, 1876, 


LOTHIAN, Marquis, b. London, Eng., April 
18, 1882. 


MAISKY, Ivan Mikhailovich, b. Kriloff, 
Russia, 1884. 


MAKIN, Norman, b. New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, March 31, 1889. 

MASARYK, Jan Garrigue, b. 
Czechoslovakia, Sept. 14, 1886. 

McKELLAR, Kenneth D., b. Richmond, 
Ala., Jan. 29, 1869. 


McNUTT, Paul V., b. Franklin, Ind., July 
19, 1891, 


Prague, 


Oct. 31, 1875. 

MICHAEL (Rumania), b. . 
25, 1921. vs 

MIKOLAJCZYK, Stanislaw, b. Westphal: 
Germany, July 18, 1901. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas Ivanovich, b. Tbil! 
Russia, 1895. 

MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav. Mikhailovich, 
Russia, 1890. 

MORINIGO, Higinio, b. Paraguay, Jan. 11 
1887. 

MORRISON, Herbert L., b. Brixton, Lor 
don, Eng., Jan. 3, 1888. 3 

MURPHY, Frank, b. Harbor Beach, Mick h 
April 13, 1890. 

MURPHY, Robert, b. Milwaukee, Wis., 
28, 1894. ; 

NAJERA, Francisco Castillo, b. Durangt 
Mex., Nov. 25, 1886. 

NEHRU, Jawaharlal, b. Allahabad, Ind 2, 
Nov. 14, 1889. : 

O’KELLY, Sean T., b. Eire, 1883. * 

O’MAHONEY, Joseph C., b. Chelsea, Mass. 
Nov. 5, 1884. : 

OSMENA, Sergio, b. Cebu, P. I., Sept. 9, 
1878. 

PAASIKIVI, Juho Kusti, b. Tampere, Fin- 
land, Nov. 27, 1870. : 

PADILLA, Ezequiel, b. Coyuca de Patala 
Mex., Dec. 31, 1890. “ 

PATTERSON, Robert P., b. Glens Falls, 
N. Y., Feb. 12, 1891. a 

PERKINS, Frances, b. Boston, Mass., ee 
10, 1882. 


PERON, Juan Domingo, b. Southern Are - 
gentina, 1896. 


PORTER, Paul A., b. Joplin, Mo., Oct. 6, 
1904. be ¢ 

RAMIREZ, Pedro P., b. La Paz, Entre Rios; 
Argentina, January 1884. 

RAMSPECK, Robert, b. Decatur, 
5, 1890. 


RAYBURN, Sam, b. Roane County, rendll 
Jan. 6, 1882. 


REECE, B. Carroll, b. Butler, Tenn., De 
22, 1889. 


REED, Stanley Foreman, b. Mason Count 
Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 


RENNER, Karl, b. Dolne- -Dunajovice, Moe 
ravia, Dec. 14, 1870. . 


RIOS, Juan Antonio, b. Canete, Chg 
Nov. 10, 1888. 


ROSENBERG, Anna M., b. Budapest, Huns 
gary, July 19, 1900. 


ROXAS, Manuel, b. Capis, Panay, P. I, 
Jan. 1, 1892, i 

RUML, Beardsley, 
Nov. 5, 1894, 


RUNCIMAN, Walter, b. South Shields, Eng. 
Nov. 19, 1870. 


Ga., Sept. - 


b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


F Senn. b. England, Feb. 28, 1873. 
3, Jan Christian, b. Capetown, So. 
a, May 24, 1870. 


IN, Joseph, b. nr. Tiflis, Georgia, 
S. S. R., 1879. 

SSEN, Harold Edward, b. West St. 
Paul, Minn., April 13, 1907. 

, John, b. Thornton, Ark., June 


23, 1900. 

EINHARDT, Laurence A., b. New York, 
/ er, Oct. 6, 1892. 

: ITTINIUS, Edward R. Jr., 
1., Oct. 22, 1900. 

RACHEY, Evelyn John St. Loe, b, Sur- 
ey, Eng., Oct. 21, 1901. 

NER, Ramon Serrano, b. Spain, 1901. 
FT, Robert A., b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 
8, 1889. 

AYLOR, Myron, b. Lyons, N. Y., Jan. 18, 
1874. 


ge. 


b. Chicago, 


ADAMIC, Louis, b. Blato, Dalmatia, Yugo- 
‘slavia, Mar. 23, 1899. 

AMS, Franklin Pierce, b. Chicago, I1., 
Noy. 15, 1881. 

AMS, James Truslow, b. Brooklyn, NieY; 
Oct. 18, 1878. 

ADLER, Mortimer Jerome, b. New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 28, 1902. 

FAIKEN, Conrad Potter, b. Savannah, Ga., 
_ June 2, 1886. 

INS, Zoé, b. Humansville, Mo., Oct. 30, 
3 _ 1886. 

DINGTON, Richard, b. Hampshire, Eng., 
1892. 

ALLEN, Hervey, b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8, 
1889. 

ANDERSON, Maxwell, b. Atlantic, Pa., Dec. 
15, 1888. 

ARLEN, Michael, b. Roustchonk, Bulgaria, 
Nov. 16, 1895—changed name from Dik- 
fy rau. Kouyoumdjion. 

foe Sholem (Shalom), b. Kutno, Poland, 
Noy. 1, 1880. 


“TRUMAN, Harry S., bp. Lamar, Mo. 


VANDENBERG, Arthur H., 


kcal 


1884. 


Md., April 6, 1890. 


Rapids, Mich., March 22, 1884. _ 


Jan. 22, 1890. 


WAGNER, Robert F., b. Be sis 
Nassau, Germany, June 8, 1877. 

WALLACE, Henry A., b, Adair County, Iov 
Oct. 7, 1888. i 

WELLES, Sumner, b. New York, 
Oct. 14, 1892. 

WICKARD, Claude Raymond, B. Delph” x 
Ind., Feb. 28, 1893. ae 

WILHELMINA (Netherlands), b. The 
Hague, Holland, Aug, 31, 1880. chee 

WINANT, John Gilbert, b. New York, N. ey 
Feb. 23, 1889. 

WYATT, Wilson W., b. Louisville, me Nov. 
21, 1905. 


LITERATURE . 


ATHERTON, Gertrude, b. San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 30, 1857. 

AUDEN, Wystan Hugh, b. York, Eng., Feb. 75 
21, 1907. | 

BARNES, Margaret Ayer, b. Chicago, Ti; 
Apr. 8, 1886. 

BARRY, Philip, b. Rochester, N. Y., June 
18, 1896. 

BAUM, Vicki, b. Vienna, Austria, Jan. 24, 
1896. 

BEARD, Charles Austin, b. nr. Knights- 
town, Ind., Nov. 27, 1874. 

BEARD, Mary Ritter (Mrs. Charles A.), b. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 5, 1876, 

BEERBOHM, Max, b. London, Eng., Aug. 
24, 1872. 

BEMELMANS, Ludwig, 
Apr. 27, 1898. 

BENET, William Rose, Db. Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 2, 1886. 

BERHMAN, Samuel N., b. Worcester, Mass., 
June 9, 1893. 

BOTTOME, Phyllis, b. Rochester, Eng., May 
31, 1884. 


b. Meran, Tirol, 


ver a ie - 


Ted 


ee 
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BOYLE, Kay, b. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 19, 
1943, 

BRADFORD, Roark, b. Lauderdale County, 
Tenn., Aug. 21, 1896. 

BROMFIELD, Louis, b. Mansfield, Ohio, 
Dec. 27, 1896. 

_ BROOKS, Van Wyck, b. Plainfield, N. J., 
Feb. 16, 1886. 

BUCK, Pearl, b. Hillsboro, W. Va., June 
26, 1892. 

CABELL, James Branch, b. Richmond, Va., 
Apr. 14, 1879. 

CAIN, James M., b. Annapolis, Md., July 
1, 1892. 

CALDWELL, Erskine, b. White Oak, Ga., 
Dec. 17, 1903. 

CANBY, Henry Seidel, b. Wilmington, Del., 
Sept. 6, 1878. 

CARROLL, Paul Vincent, b. Blackrock, Ire- 
land, July 10, 1900. 

CATHER, Willa, b. Winchester, Va., Dec. 
7, 1876. 

CHASE, Stuart, b. Somerworth, N. H., 
March 8, 1888. 

COFFIN, Robert Peter Tristram, b. Bruns- 
wick, Maine, March 18, 1892. 

COHEN, Octavus Roy, b. Charleston, S. C., 
June 26, 1891. 

COLUM, Padraic, b. Longford, Ireland, Dec. 
8, 1881. 

CONNELLY, Marc. b. McKeesport, Pa., Dec. 
13, 1890. 

COSTAIN, Thomas B., b. Brantford, On- 
tario, Canada, May 8, 1885. 

COWARD, Noel, b. London (Teddington), 
Eng., Dec. 16, 1899. 

CRONIN, Archibald Joseph, b. Cardross, 
Scotland, July 19, 1896. 

CROTHERS, Rachel, b. Bloomington, II., 
1878. 

CROUSE, Russel, b. Findlay, Ohio, Feb. 20, 
1893. 

CUMMINGS, Edward Estling, b. Cambridge, 
Mass., Oct. 14, 1894. 

DAVENPORT, Marcia, b. New York, N. VE 
June 6, 1903. 

DAVIS, Elmer, b. Aurora, Heats Afchols absy 
1890. 

DE LA MARE, Walter, b. 
April 25, 1873. 

De VOTO, Bernard, b. Ogden, Utah, Jan. 
11, 1897. 

DOS PASSOS, John Roderigo, b. Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 14, 1896. 

DU MAURIER, Daphne, b. London, Eng., 
May 13, 1907. 

EDMAN, Irwin, b. New York, N. Y., Nov. 28, 
1896. 

EDMONDS, Walter D., b. Boonville, N. Y., 
July 15, 1903. 

ELIOT, Thomas Stearns, b, St, Louis, Mo., 
Sept. 26, 1888. 


Charlton, Eng., 


ERSKINE, John, b. New York, N. Y., 
1879. G 
FARRELL, James T., b. Chicago, IIL, 
27, 1904. 
FAST Howard, b. New York, N. Y., Nov. 11 
1914, 
FAULKNER, William, b. New Albany, 
Sept. 25, 1897. : . 
FERBER, Edna, b. Kalamazoo, Mich., Aug, 
15, 1887. 3 
FISHER, Dorothy Canfield, b. Lawrence, 
Kans., Feb. 17, 1879. q 
FISHER, Vardis, b. on Mormon outpost, 
Idaho, March 31, 1895. : 
FLETCHER, John Gould, b. Little Ro 
Ark., Jan. 3, 1886. 
FORSTER, Edward M., b. Eng., 1879. 


25, 1889. 


FRANKEN, Rose (nee Lewin), b. Texas, 
1891. 5 


FREEMAN, Douglas S., b. Lynchburg, Va 
May 16, 1886. 


FROST, Robert, b. San Francisco, Calif... 
March 26, 1875. 


GALLICO, Paul William, b. New York Ci fp 
N. ¥., July 26, 1897. = 
GIDE, André, b. Paris, France, Nov. 22, 
1869, e 
GOLDING, Louis, b. Manchester, Eng., Noy. 
1895. H 


GRAVES, Robert, b. London, Eng., July 26, 
1895. if 


GREEN, Paul, b. Lillington, N. C., March” 
17, 1894. 


HACKETT, Francis, b. Kilkenny, Ireland, 
Jan. 21, 1883. : 


HAMSUN, Knut, b. Lom, Norway, Aug. 4," 
1859. : 


HART, Moss, b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 24, 
1904. 


HECHT, Ben, b. New York, N. Y., Feb. 28, 
1894. : 


HELLMAN, Lilian, b. New Orleans, 
June 20, 1905. 


HEMINGWAY, Ernest, b. Oak Park, Tl, 
July 21, 1899. . 


HERSEY, John, b. Tientsin, China, June 
17, 1914. 


HILLYER, Robert, b. East Orange, N. ina 
June 3, 1895. é 


HILTON, James, b. Leigh, Lancashire, Eng., 
Sept. 9, 1900. * 


HOUSMAN, Laurence, b. Bromisgroye, 
Worcestershire, Eng., July 18, 1865. 

HUGHES, Hatcher, b. Polkville, N. C., Feb. 
12, 1881. 

HURST, Fannie, b. Hamilton, Ohio, 1889. 


HUXLEY, Aldous Leonard, b. Godalming, 
Surrey, Eng., July 26, 1894. 


La., 


i 


SON, Matthew, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. Sy 2899. -' 
NTOR, Mackinlay, 
wa, Feb. 4, 1904. 
MAN, George S., b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
v. 16, 1889. 
INNEDY, Margaret, b. London, Eng., 1896. 
EYES, Frances Parkinson, b. University 
of Va., July 21, 1885. 
<INGSLEY, Sidney, b. New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 18, 1906. 
<OMROFF, Manuel, b. New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 7, 1890. 
A FARGE, Christopher, 
i . Y., Dec. 10, 1897. 
A FARGE, Oliver, b. New York, N. Y., Dec. 
ie: 1901. 
AWSON, John Howard, b. New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 25, 1895. 
LEAF, Munro, b. Hamilton, N. D., Dec. 4, 
1905. 
1 HMAN, Rosamund, b. London, N. Y., 
1903. 
LEWIS, Sinclair, b. Sauk Center, Minn., 
_ Feb. 7, 1885. 
LEWISOHN, Ludwig, b. Berlin, Germany, 
“May 30, 1882. 
LINDSAY, Howard, b. Waterford, Ne aes 
Mar. 29, 1889. 
LIN YUTANG, b. Changchow, Fukien Provy- 
ince, China, Oct. 10, 1885. 
HLONDSDALE, Frederick, b. Jersey, Channel 
Islands, Feb. 5, 1881. 
LUCE, Clare Booth, b. New York, N. Y., 
~ Apr. 10, 1903. 
MMacARTHUR, Charles, 
_ Nov. 5, 1895. 
ACLEISH, Archibald, b. Glencoe, IIl., May 
m7, 1892. 
MMADARIAGA, Salvador De, b. 
Spain, July 23, 1886. 
TMALRAUX, André, b. Paris, France, Nov. 3, 
1895. 
rTMANN, Thomas, 
June 6, 1875. 
TMARITAIN, Jacques, b. Paris, France, Nov. 
18, 1882. 
MARQUAND, John P., Wilmington, Del., 
_ Nov. 10, 1893. 
MASEFIELD, John, b. Ledbury, Eng., June 
1, 1878. 
MASTERS, Edgar Lee, b. Garnett, Kansas, 
Aug. 23, 1869. 
MAUGHAM, William Somerset, b. Paris, 
_ France, Jan. 25, 1874. 
MAUROIS, André, b. Elbeuf, Normandy, 
France, July 26, 1885. 


b. Webster City, 


b. New York, 


s Scranton, Pa., 
Corunna, 


b. Liibeck, Germany, 


i 


: 
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i shy Ube ; 
MILLAY, Edna St. vincent, b. 


LAS 
Maine, ‘Feb. 22, 1892. ; ‘ 
MILNE, Alan Alexander, b. London, Eng 
Jan. 18, 1882. 
MISTRAL, Gabriela, b. Vicufia, Chile, “Apt 
7, 1889. 
MITCHELL, Margaret, b. Atlanta, Ga. 
MOLNAR, Ferenc, b. Bacapests Bune 
Jan. 12, 1878. A | 
MORGAN, Charles, b. Kent, Eng., Jan. 22, 
1894. es 
MORLEY, Christopher Darlington, oF 
Haverford, Pa., May 5, 1890. Vitae 
NASH, Ogden Frederic, b. Rye, Mb Yes Aug. 
19, 1902. : 
NATHAN, George Jean, b. Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Feb. 14, 1882. 
NATHAN, Robert, b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 


2, 1894. ty 
NORRIS, Kathleen, b. San Francisco, Calif., — am 
July 16, 1880. eee 
NOYES, Alfred, b. Staffordshire, Eng., Sept. 
16, 1880. adh 
O’CASEY, Sean, b. Dublin, Ireland, 1881. aS 
ODETS, Clifford, b. Philadelphia, Pa., July 
18, 1906. % 


O’FLAHERTY, Liam, b. Baran Islands, Ire- _ 
land, 1897. : 

O’NEILL, Eugene Gladstone, b. New York, 
Ne Y.,).Oct. 16,1888; 

OSTENSO, Martha, b. Bergen, Norway, 
Sept. 17, 1900. 

PARKER, Dorothy R., b. West End, N. J., 
Aug. 22, 1893. 

PAUL, Elliot, Harold, b. Malden, Mass., Feb. 4 
11, 1891. P 

PEATTIE, Donald Culross, b. Chicago, I1l., 
June 21, 1898. 

PETERKIN, (Mrs.) Julia Mood, b. Laurence 
County, S. C., Oct. 31, 1880. 

PORTER, Katherine Anne, b. Indian Creek, 
Texas, May 15, 1894. 

PRIESTLEY, John B., b. Yorkshire, Eng., 
Sept. 13, 1894. 

PROKOSCH, Frederic, 
May 17, 1908. 

RANSOM, John Crowe, b. Pulaski, Tenn., 
April 30, 1888. 

RAWLINGS, Marjorie Kinnan, b. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug. 8, 1896. 

REMARQUE, Erich Maria, b. Westphalia, 
Germany, June 22, 1898. 

RICE, Elmer (Elmer Reizenstein), b. New 
York, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1892. 

RICHARDS, Ivor Armstrong, b. Stondbach, 
Eng., Feb, 26, 1893. 

ROBERTS, Kenneth Lewis, b. Kennebush, 
Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. 

ROMAINS, Jules, b. St. Julien Chapteuil, 
Velay, France, Aug. 26, 1885. 

RUNYON, Damon, b. Manhattan, Kansas, 
Oct. 4, 1884. 


b. Madison, Wis., 


ay are ei 
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RUSSELL, Bertrand, b, Trelleck, Eng., May 


18, 1872. 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria Mary, b. Knole 
Castle, Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 
SANDBURG, Carl, b. Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 

6, 1878. 


_ SANTAYANA, George, b. Madrid, Spain, 


Dec. 16, 1863. 

SAROYAN, William, b. Fresno, Calif., Aug. 
31, 1908. 

SHAW, George Bernard, b. Dublin, Ireland, 
July 26, 1856. 

SHEEAN, Vincent, b. Christian Co., Il., 
Dec. 5, 1899. 

SHERRIFF, Robert Cedric, b. Kingston-on- 
Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. 

SHERWOOD, Robert Emmet, b. New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., April 4, 1896. 

SINCLAIR, Upton Beall, b. Baltimore, Mda., 
Sept. 20, 1878. 

SMITH, Betty, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 15, 
1904. 

SMITH, Lillian, b. Jasper, Florida, 1897. 

STALLINGS, Laurence, b. Macon, Ga., Nov. 
25, 1894. 

STEINBECK, John Ernst, b. Salinas, Calif., 
Feb. 27, 1902. 

STEPHENS, James, b. Dublin, Ireland, Feb. 
1882. 

STEWART, Donald Ogden, b. Columbus, 
Ohio, Nov. 30, 1894. 

STONE, Irving, b. San Francisco, Calif., 
July 14, 1903. 

STONG, Philip Duffield, b. Keosanqua, 
Iowa, Jan. 27, 1899. 

STREET, Julian, b. Chicago, Ill., Apr. 12, 
1879. 

STRIBLING, Thomas Sigismund, b. Clifton, 
Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 

STRONG, Leonard Alfred George, b. nr. 
Plymouth, Eng., March 8, 1896, 

STRUTHER, Jan, b. London, Eng., June 6, 
1901. 

STUART, Jesse, b. W-Hollow, Kentucky, 
Aug. 8, 1907. 

SUCKOW, Ruth, b. Howarden, Iowa, Aug, 
6, 1892. 


TAGGARD, Genevieve, b. Waitsburg, Wash., 
Nov. 28, 1894, 


Information Pleas 


TATE, Allen, b. Winchester, Kentucky, N 
19, 1899. : z 
THOMPSON, Sylvia, b. Sept. 4, 1902. 
THURBER, James, b. Columbus, Ohio, De 
8, 1894. 
TULLY, Jim, b. nr. St. Marys, Ohio, J 
3, 1891. 
UNDSET, Sigrid, b. Kallundborg, Denmark 
May 20, 1882. 
UNTERMEYER, Louis, b. New York, N. ¥ 
Oct. 1, 1885. 
VAN DOREN, Carl, b. Hope, Ill., Sept. 
1885. 
VAN DOREN, Mark, b. Hope, Ill., June 
1894. 
VAN DRUTEN, John, b. London, Eng., J ne 
1, 1901. a 
WARNER, Sylvia Townsend, b. Harrow-on: 
the-Idill, Eng., Dec. 1893. _ 
WAUGH, Alec, b. Hampstead, ‘Eng., July 
8, 1898. 4 
WAUGH, Evelyn Arthur St. John, b. 1903 
WEIDMAN, Jerome, b. New York, N. Y,, 
Aug. 4, 1913. 3 
WESCOTT, Glenway, b. Kewaskan, Wis., 
April 11, 1901. / 
WEST, Rebecca, b. Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Dec. 25, 1892. aa 
WHITE, Elwyn Brooks, b. Mt. Vernon, W, 
Y., July 11, 1899. : 
WILDER, Thornton N., b. Madison, W: : 
Apr. 17, 1897. = 
WILLIAMS, Ben Ames, b. Macon, Miss., 
March 7, 1889. i 
WILLIAMS, William Carlos, b. Rutherford 
Park, NvJ:, Sept. 17, 1883. 5 
WILSON, Edmund, b. Red Bank, N, J.; 
May 8, 1895. “ 
WILSON, Margaret, b. Traer, Iowa, Jan, 
16, 1882, > 
WINWAR, Frances (Francesca Vince- 
guerra), b. Taormina, Ill., May 3, 1900, _ 
WOODWARD, William E., ‘bd. Lexington 
County, B. C., Oct. 2, 1874, ry 
WRIGHT, Richard, b. nr. Natchez, Miss., 
Sept. 4, 1908. ‘ 
WYLIE, Philip Gordon, b. Beverly, Mass., 
May 12, 1902. Os 


ZWEIG, Arnold, b. Grosz-glogan, Austria, 
Noy. 10, 1887 t 
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SCIENCE 


ABBOT, Charles G., b, Wilton, N. H., May 
31, 1872. 

ALEXANDERSON, Ernst F. W., b. Upsala, 
Sweden, Jan, 25, 1878. 

ANDERSON, Carl D., b. New York, N. Y,, 
Sept. 3, 1905. 

ANDREWS, Roy Chapman, b. Beloit, Wis., 
Jan. 26, 1884. 

ARMSTRONG, Edwin Howard, b. New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 18, 1890. 


% 


ASTON, Francis William, b. Birmingham, 
Eng., Sept. 1, 1877. 2 
BAADE, Walter, b. Schroetinghausen, Ger- 
many, March 24, 1893. . 
BANTA, Arthur N., b. Greenwood, Indiana, | 
Dec-31, 1877, : 


BEEBE, William, b, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
29, 1877, 


BERGIUS, Friedrich, b, Goldschmieden, 
Silesia, Oct. 11, 1884. n 


bare 3 10. 


7} ri Tchad E,, Sh: Winchester, Va., Oct. 


WICK, Sir James, 
2., Oct. 20, 1981. 


EH, Rufus, b. Rowsburg, Ohio, April 30, 


b. Manchester, 


COMPTON, Arthur Holly, b. Wooster, Ohio, 

ept. 10, 1892. 

COMPTON, Karl T., b. Wooster, Ohio, Sept. 
14, 1887. 

COOLIDGE, William D., b. Hudson, Mass., 
et. 23,. 1873. 
COTTRELL, Frederick G., 
‘Calif., Jan. 10, 1877. 
-DAVISSON, Clinton J., b. Bloomington, I11., 
- Oct. 22, 1881. 

‘BROGLIE, Prince Louis Victor, b. Di- 
_ eppe, France, Aug. 15, 1892. 

E KRUIF, Paul, b. Zeeland, Mich., March 

2, 1890. 
2AC, Paul Adrien, b. Bristol, England, 
Aug. 8, 1902. 

OISY, Edward A., b. Hume, IIl., 

1893. 

DUNNING, John R., b. Shelby, Nebr., Sept. 

24, 1907. 

EINSTEIN, Albert, b. Ulm, Germany, March 
— 14, 1879. 

ee oe ta; Lincoln, b. Chicago, IL., 

May 12, 1880. 
ERLANGER, Joseph, b. San Francisco, 
Calif., Jan. 5, 1874. 

EVANS, Herbert McLean, b. Modesto, Calif., 

£ Sept. 23, 1882. 

FERMI, Enrico, b. Rome, Italy, Sept. 29, 

_ 1901. 

FLEMING, Sir Alexander, 

_ Darvel, England. 

HAHN, Otto, b. Frankfort-am-Main, Ger- 

_ many, Mar. 8, 1879. 

HALDANE, J. B.S., b. Oxford, Eng., Nov. DB, 

~ 1892. 

“HEISENBERG, Werner, b. Wurzburg, Ger- 

many, Dec. 5, 1912. 

-HEISER, Victor G., b. Pennsylvania, 1873. 

HOGBEN, Lancelot, b. Southsea, Eng., Dec. 

— 9, 1895. 

HOOTON, Earnest Albert, b. Clemansville, 

_ Wis., Nov. 20, 1887. 

HUBBARD, Bernard (Rosicrans) Father, b. 
San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 24, 1888. 
“HUBBLE, Edwin P., b. Marshfield, Mo., 

Nov. 20, 1899. 
“HUNTINGTON, Ellsworth, b. Galesburg, 
Ill., Sept. 16, 1876. 


ie 


b. Oakland, 


Nov. 13, 


b. Lochfield, 


Sf 
Ade er South — JOLIOT, Jean Prodorie’ y, Paris, 


¥ 


March 19, 1900. 
JOLIOT-CURIE, Irene, b. France, 1 
JUNG, Carl Gustav, b. Basel, Switz 

July 26, 1875. 
KAPITZA, Peter J., b. Kronstadt, pate ; 

June 26, 1894, hers 
KETTERING, Charles F., b. nr. ‘Loudo 

ville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1878. ; 
LANGMUIR, Irving, b. Brooklyn, N 

Jan. 31, 1881. 2 
LAWRENCE, Ernest Orlando, b. Can mn 

S. D., Aug. 8, 1901. 
MACNIDER, William de Berniere, b. Chapel iris 

Hill, N. C., June 25, 1881. 7: 
MAYO, Charles William, 

Minn., July 28, 1898. 
MEITNER, Lise, b. Vienna, Austria, Nov 

7, 1878. 

MENNINGER, William Claire, b. Topeka, 

Kans., Oct. 15, 1899. 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews, b. Morrison, 

Tll., March 22, 1868. 

MINOT, George R., b. Boston, Mass., Dec, 
2, 1885. 4 
MURPHY, William P., b. Stoughton, Wis., | 
Feb. 6, 1892. t 
NORDEN, Carl Lukas, b. Semarang, Java, 9 
April 23, 1880. ‘ . 
q 
ine 


b. Roche ter 


OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert, b. New York, 
N. Y., April 22, 1904. 

PAINTER, Theophilus S., b. Salem, Va., 
Aug. 22, 1889. 

PARRAN, Thomas, Jr., 
Sept. 28, 1892. 

PICCARD, August, b. Basle, Switzerland, 
Jan, 28, 1884. 

RABI, Isadore I., b. Austria, July 29, 1898. 

RUSSELL, Henry Norris, b. Oyster Bay, 
N. ¥., Oct. 25, 1877. 

SABIN, Florence R., b. Central City, Colo., 
Nov. 9, 1871. 

SHAPLEY, Harlow, b. Nashville, Mo., Nov. 
2, 1885. 

SIEGBAHN, Karl Manne Georg, bh. Orebro, 
Sweden, Dec. 3, 1886. 

STEENBOCK, Harry, b. Charlestown, Wis., 
April 12, 1887. 

STEFANSSON, Villyalmur, b. Ames, Mani- 
toba, Canada, Nov. 3, 1879. 

TOLMAN, Richard C., b. West Newton, 
Mass., March 4, 1881. 

UREY, Harold Clayton, b. Walkerton, Ind., 
April 29, 1893. 


St. Leonard, Md., 


WAKSMAN, Selman, b. Priluka, Russia, 
July 2, 1884. 

WHIPPLE, George H., b. Ashland, N. H., 
Aug. 28, 1878. 


ZWORYKIN, Vladimir, b. Russia, June 30, 
1889. 
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Leading National Associations and Societies in the United States 


ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
(1880) 7000-7500; 409 Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia Univ., New York City; Ethel 
Warner, director. 

ACCOUNTANTS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF, (1887) 13 East 41st Street, New York 
17; 5,000; John L. Carey, sec. 

ADULT EDUCATION, AMERICAN ASS’N. 
FOR. (1926) 525 West 120th St., New 
York 27; 1,100; dir., Morse A. Cartwright. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES, AMERICAN 
ASS’N. OF (1926) 420 Lexington Avenue. 

AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, INSTITUTE 
OF THE. (1932) pres., Hugh L. Dryden; 
1505 RCA Bidg. W., Rocketeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL & 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. (1889) 8,700; 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia; sec’y., J. P. 
Liehtenberger. 

AMERICAN ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
(1899) 630; Washburn Observatory, Madi- 
son, Wis.; sec’y., Dean B. McLaughlin. 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. (1878) 
80,000; 1140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
sec’y., Mrs. Olive G. Ricker. 

AMERICAN COLLEGES, ASS’N. OF. (1914) 
564 Colleges—4 yr. liberal arts; 19 W. 
44th St., N. Y. C., New York; exec. dir., 
Guy E. Shavely. 

AMERICAN LEGION. (1919) 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; 1,- 
417,446; national commander, Paul W. 
Griffith. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, 
AUTHORS, AND PUBLISHERS. (1914) 
1500; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; 
pres., Gene Buck. 

AMERICAN VETERAN’S COMMITTEE. 554 
Madison Ave., New York 22; exec. head, 
Charles Bolte. 

AMERICAN WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
(1922) 353 E. 57th St., New York City; 
1,000; sec., Miss Thalia Newton Brown. 

ARCHITECTS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF. 
(1857) 1741 New York Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 3,761; sec., Chas. Ingham. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY OF. (1904) 633 West 155th St., New 
York 32; limited to 50; pres., Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, 

ARTS AND LETTERS, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF. (1898) 633 W. 155th St., New 
York 32; 250; sec., Henry Seibel Canby. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES, AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY OF. (1780) 26 Newbury St., Boston 
16; corr. sec., Prof. Abbott P. Usher. 

AUDUBON SOCIETY, NATIONAL. (1905) 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28; 50,000; 
exec. dir., John H. Baker. 

AUTHORS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. (1912) 
6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; exec. 
sec., Louise M. Silcox. 

BACTERIOLOGISTS, SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICAN. (1899) 1335 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D, C.; 2,403; sec., Dr. Leland 
W. Parr. 
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BANKERS ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 

(1875) 22 East 40th St., N. ¥. 16; 15,31 
exec. mgr., Harold Stonier. 

BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
INVESTMENT. (1912) 33 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 3; 628; exec. sec. treas., Alden E 
Little. 

BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN. (1832) 212 Fifth Av iz 
New York 10, N. Y. 

BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP. Phila 
delphia; 400,000; gen. sec., Dr. Oliver 
deWolf Cummings. 

BAR ASSOCIATION, FEDERAL. (1920) Co- 
lumbian Bldg., 416 Fifth St., N. 7 
Washington 1, D. C.; 1,600; sec., William 
G. Hamilton. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, AMERICAN. (1816) Park 
Ave. and 57th St., New York 22; 15,0008 
sec., Dr. Eric M. North. 

BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT. 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10; gen. sec., Joseph H 
McCoy. 

B’NAI B’RITH. (1843) 1003 K St., N. Wo 
Washington 1, D. C.; 229,000; sec., Mau-— 
rice Bisgyer. 

BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION, AMERI- 
CAN, (1900) 35 East 20th St., New York. 

BOY’S CLUB OF AMERICA, INC. 381” 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y,; execas 
dir., David W. Armstrong. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. (1910) 2 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,695,5553 
chief scout exec., Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell. 

B’RITH ABRAHAM, INDEPENDENT OR- 
DER. (1887) 37 Seventh St., New York 
3; 58,000; gr. sec., Abraham H. Hollander. 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC. (1912) 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16; 320,000; na= 
tional exec., Martha F. Allen. 

CANCER SOCIETY, FOR CONTROL OF, 
AMERICAN. (1913) 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 600; pres., Dr. Her- 
man C. Pitts. 

CATHOLIC MEN, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF. (1920) 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 2,316; exec, 
sec., Edward J. Heffron. : 

CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, NA- 
TIONAL. (1919) 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W. Washington 5, D. C.; gen. sec., Rey. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll. 

CATHOLIC WOMEN, NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF. (1920) 1312 Massachusetts Ave.,- 
N. W. Washington 5, D. C.; 5,000,000; 
exec. sec., Agnes C. Kegan. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. (1912) 1615 H St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,928 organi- 
zations; gen. mgr., Ralph Bradford. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN. (1876) 
1155-16th St., N. W., Washington 16, 
D. C.; 32,184; sec., Dr. Charles L. Par- 
sons. 

CHEMISTS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF, 
(1933) 60 East 42nd St., New York 17;. 
2,000; sec., Howard S. Heiman. 


w 


INFERENCE OF. (1928) 24,000; 381 
rth Ave., New York 16; pres., Everett 
Clinchy. 

RCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF. (1908) 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; gen. 
sec., Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 
LIBERTIES UNION, AMERICAN. 
(1920) 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10; 
6,000; dir., Roger N. Baldwin. 
SOLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, NAT'L. 
- SOCIETY OF. (1891) Dumbarton House 
2715 Q St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C.; 
12,000; sec., Mrs. Charles Willcox. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
7 LUTION, NATIONAL SOCIETY. (1890) 
| 145,000 in 2,569 chapters; Miss Katherine 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1720 VDESt.,..N.VW.,; 
MAUGHTERS OF THE CINCINNATI. 
(1894) Morristown, N. J.; 285; sec., Mrs. 
_ Thomas Turner Cooks. 
JAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY, 
“UNITED. 5330 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, 
_ Mo. 
[DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY. (1891) Graybar Bldg., 
New York City; 2,500; sec., Mrs. Anthony 
Conrad Eiser. 
MDEMOLAY, ORDER OF. (1919) 201 E. Ar- 
mour Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo; 1,600,- 
000; founder and sec., Frank W. Land. 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1859) 212 E. Superior St., Chicago 11; 
55,000; sec., Dr. Harry B. Pinney. 
MDIETETIC ASS’N., THE AMERICAN. 
(1917) 3,800; 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; pres., Frances MacKinnon. 
[RAGLES, FRATERNAL ORDER OF. (1898) 
Kirkwood Bldg., 18th and McGee Sts., 
Kansas City 8, Missouri; 925,000; gr. sec., 
John A, Abel. 
ASTERN STAR, ORDER OF THE GRAND 
_ CHAPTER. (1896) Masonic Temple, 13th 
and New York Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C.; 10,009; gr. sec., Mrs. Rose A. 
Yost. 
KEDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
(1857) 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.; 217,948; sec., Willard E. Givens. 
ELKS, BENEVOLENT & PROTECTIVE OR- 
DER OF. (1868) Elks National Memorial 
Headquarters Bldg., 2750 Lake View Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill.; 500,000; gr. sec., J. EH. 
Masters. 
ENGINEERS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF. (1915) 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
ENGINEERS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF, 
CHEMICAL. 50 East 41st St., N. whe (Cie 
ENGINEERS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
~ CONSULTING. 75 West St., N. Y. C. 
_ ENGINEERS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL. (1884) 33 West 39th St., 
New York 18. 


t - 


Mathies, sec. gen., 


INGINE! 
_ MINING AND 


[STIANS AND JEWS, NATIONAL 


ERIC. INS 
INING: METALLURGICAL. | 
29 West 39th St., New York 18. ot 
ENGINEERS, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF — 
CIVIL. (1852) 33 West 39th St, New 
York 18, N. Y. a 
ENGINEERS, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. (1895) 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. | 
ENGINEERS, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF | 
MECHANICAL. (1880) 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. ; 
ENGINEERS, INSTITUTE OF RADIO 
(1912) 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 


ENGINEERS, SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE. 


(1905) 29 West 39th St., New York 13. — 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AMER- 

ICAN, (1919) 58 East Washington St., 

Chicago. ‘ 

FLAG ASSOCIATION, UNITED STATES. — 
(1924) 923-15th St., N. W., Washington. — 

FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF © 
NORTH AMERICA. (1893) 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Dr. Wyne C. Fairchild. 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION. (1919) 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.;_ 
30,500; sec., Dorothy F. Leet. me 

FORESTERS, SOCIETY OF AMERICA. § 
(1900) 825 Mills Bldg., 17th St., & Pa. 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 

FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1875) 919-17th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 13,000; exec. sec., Ovid Butler. 

FOUR FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, 247 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

FOUR H CLUBS. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Extension Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCE. (1900) 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA. (1913) ° 
8,000; 598 Madison Ave., New York; sec., 
Mrs. Barent Lefferts. 


GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, NATIONAL. 
(1888) 1146 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.; 1,000,000; pres., Dr. Gilbert 


Grosvenor. 

GIDEONS, THE. (1899) 202 So. State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 18,000; sec., H. F. Dowar. 

GIRL SCOUTS. (1912) 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 944,894; sec., Mrs. 
Dudley H. Mills. 

GOLD STAR MOTHERS, AMERICAN. 
(1928) New Colonial Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; 6,000; nat’l. corr. sec., Mrs. Isahble 
Adams, 4516 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. (est. 
April 6, 1866) Commander, Isaac W. 
Sharp, Warsaw, Indiana. 

GYNEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN, 
(1876) 842 Park Ave., New York 21, N. ¥-; 
132; sec., Dr. Howard C. Taylor, Jr. 

HADASSAH. (Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America) (1912) 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y.; 135,000; exec. Sec., 
Miss Jeannette N. Leibel. 

HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, UNION OF 
AMERICAN. (1873) 32 W. 6th St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio; adm. sec., Rabbi Louis I. 
Egelson. 


HIBERNIANS IN AMERICA, ANCIENT OR- 
DER OF. (1836) 1648 Westmont Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Leo Kelly. 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1884) Study Rm, 274, Library of Con- 
gress Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; 3,585; 
exec. sec., Guy Stanton Ford. 

HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (1908) 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y.; exec. secretaries, Miss 
Edith E. Lowry & Mark A. Dawber. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, THE AMER- 
ICAN. (1922) 821 Washington Loan & 
Trust Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 1,200; 
sec., Dr. V. T. Stoutmeyer. 

HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, 
(1899) 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 
5,470; exec. sec., George Bugbee. 

HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
(1883) 122 East 58th St., New York, 
N. Y.; 425; sec., Margaret A. Jackson. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS, NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION FOR. (1938) 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; exec. sec., Peter J. 
A. Cusack. 

IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, AMERI- 
CAN. (1908) 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y.; sec., George S. Rose. 

IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
INC, (1922) Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
pres., Tappan Gregory. 

JEWISH FEDERATION AND WELFARE 
FUNDS, COUNCIL: OF. (1932) 165 West 
46th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 255 Federa- 
tions, Welfare Funds and Community 
Councils; exec. dir., H. L. Lurie. 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE U. S. 
(1896) 276 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Xie 
150,000; nat. sec., Beatrice Wigeton. 

JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, NATIONAL. 
(1917) 145 East 32nd St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; sec., Joseph Rosenzweig; 390,000. 

JEWISH WOMEN, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF. (1893) 65,000; 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y.; exec. dir., Flora R. Ruth- 
enberg. 

KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, NA- 
TIONAL. (1909) 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y¥.; exec. sec., Bessie Lock. 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL. (1915) 154,- 
000 business & prof. leaders; 2,340 clubs 
in U. S. & Canada; 530 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; sec., O. E. Peterson. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. (1882) 45 Wall 
St., New Haven, Connecticut; 459,034; 
sup. sec., Joseph F. Lamb, P. O. Drawer 
1670, New Haven 7, Conn. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. (1864) 1054 Mid- 
land Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 
350,000; sup. keeper of records and seal, 
Carl B. Bach. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, GRAND ENCAMP- 
MENT. (1814) 428 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis 4; gr. rec., Adrain 
Homersby. 

LEGAL AID SOCIETIES, NATIONAL 

ASS’N. OF. (1911) pres., Louis Fabricant, 

11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


- MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, AMERICA 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICA 
(1876) 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
Tll.; 15,000; exec. sec., Carl H. Milam. 

LIONS CLUB, INTERNATIONAL ASS’ 
(1917) 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag 
Ill.; 165,000; sec. gen., Melvin Jones. 

LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 122 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; exec. sec 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease. 

MANUFACTURERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIA 
TION OF. (1895) 14 West 49th St., Ney 
York 20, N. Y.; 12,000; sec., Noel Sargent 

MASONS, F. & A., GRAND LODGE OF THE 
STATE OF N. Y. (1781) Masonic Hall, 
West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 242; 
720; gr. sec., Charles M. Johnson. The! 
are 15,264 lodges with a membership of 
2,565,391 in the 48 states, District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. P 


(1868) 531 West 116th St., New York 2’ 
N. Y.; 2,700; sec., Prof. J. R. Kline. j 

MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS, GENERAL 
SOCIETY OF. (1897) Winslow House, 
Plymouth, Mass.; 6,602. 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERIC 
(1847) 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Ill.; 124,755; sec. & gen. megr., Dr. Olin 
West. E. 

MEDICAL WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION: 
AMERICAN. (1915) 50 W. 50th St., Ne v 
York 20, N. Y.; 2,000; sec., Dr. Carroll 
IieFleur Dirch, 1214 North Dearborn S 
Chicago, Il. 

MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, AMER-— 
ICAN. (1938) 11 Broadway, New York 
N. Y.; 60; sec., R. J. Baker. 7 

METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, AMERI-— 
CAN. (1919) Blue Hill Observatory, Mil- 
ton 26, Mass.; 1,600; sec., Charles F. 
Brooks. > 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, EP- 
WORTH LEAGUE OF THE, (1890) 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. “i 

MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICERS, 
WORLD WARS, NEW YORK SOCIETY 
OF. (1920) 625 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; 800; sec., Lt. Col. H. W. Muller. 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LE-=— 
GION OF THE U.S. (1865) 1805 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 1,869; rec.-in-chief, | 
Kane S. Green. 

MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1846) 287 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 
N. Y.;.gen. sec., Fred L. Brownlee. : 

MOOSE, LOYAL ORDER OF. (1888) Moose-- 
heart, Illinois; 593,391; sup. sec.. Mal- 
colm R. Giles. 

MUSIC CLUBS, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF. (1898) 4,700 clubs; 320 Wait Ave., 
Ithaca, New York; pres., Mrs. Vincent 
H. Ober; sec., Mrs. W. A. Goforth. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
(1909) 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; exec. sec., Walter White. 
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g., Washington 6, D. C.; 10,000; sec., 
lyn M. Collins. 

PAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
N, AMERICAN. (1887) 370 Lexington 
New York 17, New York; 671 daily 
gen. megr., Cranston Wil- 


7” 
newspapers; 
EW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
42) 2 East 103rd St., New York, N. YS 
, Herbert B. Wilcox. 
RSES ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
1896) 50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y.; 
178,550; exec. sec., Miss Alma H. Scott. 
HODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER 
OF. (1819) 1,406,838; 16 W. Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md.; Grand Sire, D. D. Mon- 
roe. 
T. (American Federation) (1921) 212 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; pres., George 


; 


| ples 

POWLS, ORDER OF. (1904) Owl Bldg., 311 
_ Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn.; 245,- 
000; sup. sec., T. B. Kleiman. 

(PAN AMERICAN UNION. (1890) 17th St., 
and Constitution Ave., Washington 6, 
i; D. C.; 21 American Republics; dir. gen., 


LL. S. Rowe. 
TPARENTS AND TEACHERS, NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF. (1897) 600 S. Michigan 
' Bivda., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,054,950; sec., Mrs. 
* H. S. Klein. 
PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, AMERICAN. 
- (1919) 50 West 40th St., New York 20, 
SN. Y.; 4,000; sec., Lacy Walker. 
‘PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN. (1852) 2215 Constitution 
- Ave., Washington, D. C. 
PHILATELIC SOCIETY, AMERICAN 
(1886) P. O. Box 800, State College, Pa.; 
' 7,000; exec. sec., H. Clay Musser. 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY, AMERICAN. (1899) 
- Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y.; 
5,000; sec., Dr. Karl K. Darrow. 
PHYSICIANS, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF. 
_ (1915) 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 
_ 5,198; exec. SeCc., E. R. Loveland. 
PILGRIMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
_ (1904) 17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD FED. OF 
AMERICA. (1921) sec., Mrs. Walter N. 
Rothschild; 10,000; 501 Madison Ave., 
New York, ING 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
- AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. (1889) 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 9,500; 
Wsec., Dr. J. P- Lichtenberger. 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO AMIMALS, 
- AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE. (1866) 
50 Madison Ave., New York -10, N.Y; 
6,500; exec. vice pres., Sdyney H. Cole- 
man. 
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_ PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, 


SAFETY COUNCIL, 


(1844) 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yo 
N. Y.; 3,659; exec. ass’t., Austiz 
Davies. ear 

PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
CAN. (1872) 1790 Broadway, New 
19, N.’Y.; 9,800; exec. sec., Dr. Reg 
M. Atwater. : ) 5 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, NATION 
ORGANIZATION FOR. (1912) 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; gen 
Ruth Houlton. ‘td 

PUBLIC HOUSING CONFERENCE, — 
TIONAL. (1931) 1,000; 122 E. 22nd St. 
N.Y. G:;-exec: ‘dir., Helen Alired as 

RAILROADS, ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 


CAN. (1934): Transportation Bldg., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C.; 137 railroad systems; 
sec., J. H. Forester. — at¢ 
RED CROSS, AMERICAN NATIONAL 
(1881) 17th St., Washington 13, D. ¢ 
17,281,502 junior; 29,000,000 senior. 


RED MEN, IMPROVED ORDER OF. (1834) | am 


1521 W. Girard St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 


149,459; Gr. Chief of Records, Herbert — 


F. Stetser. 


REFORMED CHURCH OF THE JU. &., ee 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF 


THE. (1838) 1505 Race St., Philadelphia _ 


2, Pa.; sec., Rev. A. V. Casselman, D.D. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, e 


(1919) Theodore Roosevelt House, 28 E. 


20th St., New York 3,N. Y.; sec. Hermann 


Hagedorn. 

ROSE SOCIETY, AMERICAN. (1898) Box 
687, Harrisburg, Pa.; 5,300; sec., R. C. 
Allen. 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. (1905) 35 East 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 5,201 
clubs; 225,750 members; sec., Philip 
Lovejoy. ; 


ROYAL ARCANUM, SUPREME COUNCIL 
OF THE. (1877) 407 Shawaut Ave., Bos- 
ton 18, Mass.; 55,000; sec., Herbert F. 
Hotchkiss, Station A, Boston 18, Mass. 

INC., NATIONAL. 
(1913) 5216; 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill.; managing dir., W. H. Cameron. 

SALVATION ARMY. (1865) 120 W. 14th 
St.. New York City; nat’l. sec., Com, 
Edward J. Parker. 

SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN. (1914) 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City; 500. 

SCIENCE, AMERICAN ASS’N. FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF. (1848) Smith- 
sonian Institution Bldg., Washington 
25, D. C.; 25,485; permanent sec., Dr. F. 
R. Moulton. 

SCIENCES, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF. 
(1863) 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; 352 members, 41 
foreign associates; home seéc., Dr. Fred 
E. Wright. 
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SEAMEN’S SERVICE, UNITED. (1942) 39 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; exec. dir., 
Douglas P. Falconer. 

SEEING EYE, INC., THE. (1929) 15,367; 
school at Morristown, N. J.; pres., Henry 
A. Colgate, treas., Herman J. Cook. 

SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, AMERI- 
CAN. (1914) 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y.; 18,000; sec., Dailey B. Durritt. 

SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF. (1889) 1227 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
16,000; sec. gen., Frank D. Steele. 

SONS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 
(1896) Rm. 301-6 Law Bldg., Richmond, 
Va.; 15,000. 

SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, GENERAL 
SOCIETY. (1876) In 30 states & Dist. of 
Col.; 10,000; gen. sec., Loyt Garrod Post, 
4 Linwood Place, White Plains, N. Y. 

SPANISH WAR VETERANS, UNITED. 
(1898) 40 G St., N. E., Washington 13, 
D. C.; 90,000; com. gen., P. J. Gallan. 

STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1918) 29 West 39th St., New York 18, 
N. ¥.5°sec., P. G. Agnew. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1839) 1603 K St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 3,034; sec., Lester S. Kellogg. 

STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA. (1919) 
369 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

STUDENT ASSEMBLY, UNITED STATES. 
pres., Mary Lou Rogers, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL. (1925) 1410 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; pres., John Darnell. 

SURGEONS, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF. 
(1913) Sec.,. Warfield M. Firor, M.D.; 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY. (1907) 144 
E, 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 4,528; 
gen. dir., Katherine E. Young. 

TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NA- 
TIONAL. (1904) 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y.; mer. dir., Dr. Kendall 
Emerson. 

UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION. (For- 
merly League of Nations Ass’n., 1923); 
7,300; 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
dir., Clark M. EHichelberger. 

UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
(USO). 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y.; sec., Randall J. LaBoeuf, Jr. 

UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, AMERICAN 
ASS’N. OF. (1915) 1155 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 15,872; gen. sec., 
Ralph E. Himstead. 

UNIVERSITY WOMEN, AMERICAN ASS’N, 
OF. (1881) 1634 I St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 70,943; gen. dir., Dr. 
Kathryn McHale. 

VETERANS ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
(1932) 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y.; 13,000; sec., John P. Dunlap, Jr. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
U. S. (1899) Broadway & 34th St., Kan- 
sas City 2, Mo.; 250,000; adjt. gen., R. B. 
Handy, Jr. 
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WAR OF 1812, GENERAL SOCIETY Of] 
THE. (1814) 441 Lexington Ave., Ney 
York, N. Y.; 600; pres. gen., J. Hall Long; 
sec. gen., John Harmon Noble. 

WOMAN’S' CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION, NATIONAL. (1874) 1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 500,000; corr. sec. 
Miss Lily Grace Matheson. 

WOMEN OF THE WU. S., INC., NATIONA 
COUNCIL FOR. (1888) 17 affiliated onl 
ganizations; 5,000,000 members; 501 
Madison Ave., New York; exec. sec., 
Charlotte Payne. 

WOMEN VOTERS, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF; 
(1920) 726 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washing= 
ton 6, D. C.; 60,000; sec., Mrs. Daniel 


Earley. ; 
WOMEN’S CLUBS, GENERAL FEDERA= 
TION OF. (1890) 1734 N St., N. Wa.) 


Washington 6, D. C.; 16,500 clubs; 2,500,- 
000 women; exec. sec., Mrs. Thalia S. 
Woods; pres., Mrs. La Fell Dickinson. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL, 
(1919) 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y.; 79,000; exec. sec., Louise Franklin 
Bache. 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE & FREEDOM. (1915) 1734 F St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 8,000; exec.” 
sec., Dorothy Detyer. 5 

WOMEN’ S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, © 
AMERICAN. (1940) 345 Madison Ave., 
New York City; 325,000; founder & pres., 
Mrs. Alice T. McLean. 4 

WOODMEN CIRCLE, SUPREME FOREST. 
(1895) 3303 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.;_ 
133,417; nat’l. sec., Clara B. Cassidy. r 

WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION, 
(1922) 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y3 
exec. dir., Mrs. Burnett Mahon. . 

WORLD CALENDAR ASSOCIATION. (1930) 
Int'l. Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 12,800; sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillee, © 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF. 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,466,- 
824; gen. sec., Eugene E. Barnett. “g 

YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION, 
(1874) 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
6,000; sec., Fabian M. Crystal. ; 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA-— 
TIONS OF THE U. S. OF AMERICA, 
NAT’L. ORGANIZATION OF. (1906) 600° 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, New York; 
622,000; sec. of nat’l. bd., Mrs. William — 
Crawford White. Re 

YOUNG WOMEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1903) 220 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; sec., Mrs. Benjamin Marshall, = 

YOUTH CONGRESS, AMERICAN. (1934) 
4,500,000; 230 Fifth Ave., New York; exec. 
sec., Joseph Gooden. | 

ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, 
(1897) 1720 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C.; 150,000; Dr. Sidney Marks. 

ZOOLOGISTS, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF, 
(1890) 1,059; sec., L. V. Domm, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


rare under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish 

o died in 1896. The interest of the fund is divided annually ‘amo: 

ho have made the most outstanding contributions in the field of physics, 
physiology or medicine, who have produced the most distinguished litera 


an idealist tendency, and who have contributed most toward world peace. — 
prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Sci 
ockholm, the one for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institut 


Kholm, that for literature by the academy in Stockholm, and that for peace by a 


hommittee of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. as. 
The distribution of prizes was begun on December 10, 1901, the anniversary of Nobel’s ; 
eath. The amount of each prize varies with the income from the fund and since 193 

as stood at approximately £8,000. es Bs 


Literature Peace 


René F. A. Sully Prudhomme Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick — 
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(France) Passy (France) 
Theodor Mommsen (Germany) Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switz- — 
erland) ; P 
90 Bjornstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) Sir William R. Cremer (England) mu 
904 Frédéric Mistral (France) and José _ Institut de Droit International ‘Belgium) — 
it ’ Echegaray (Spain) ye hal 
905 Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 
£906 Giosué Carducci (Italy) Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) Ne 
©907 Rudyard Kipling (England) t Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) and Louis ~ 
1f Renault (France) i 
908 Rudolf Eucken (Germany) Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frederik 
i: Bajer (Denmark) F 
1909 Selma Lagerlof (Sweden) Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
- : Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
g Constant de Rebecque (France) ' 
.910 Paul von Heyse (Germany) The Bureau International Permanent de la 
} Paix (Switzerland) . 
-911 Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Alfred 
if H. Fried (Austria) 
1912 Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany ) Elihu Root (U. S.) 
$913 Rabindranath Tagore (India) Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 
i914 No award No award 
1915 Romain Rolland (France) No award 
1916 Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) No award 


917 Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- International Red Cross 
- rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 


918 No award No award _ 

919 Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) Woodrow Wilson (U. S.) . 
1920 Knut Hamsun (Norway) Léon Bourgeois (France) 

1921 Anatole France (France) Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christian 


L. Lange (Norway) 


1922 Jacinto Benavente (Spain) Fridtjof Nansen (Sweden) 


1923 William B. Yeats (Ireland) No award 

1924 Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) No award j 

m925 George Bernard Shaw (England) Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) and 
E Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 

1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy) Aristide Briand (France) and Gustav 


Stresemann (Germany) 
Ferdinand Buisson (France) and Ludwig 


Quidde (Germany) 


-1928 Sigrid Undset (Sweden) No award 
1929 Thomas Mann (Germany) Frank B. Kellogg (U. S.) 
1930 Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) Lars O. J. Sdderblom (Sweden) 


1931 Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M. 
: Butler (U. 8.) 


. 32 John Galsworthy (England) No award 
ess Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) Sir Norman Angell (England) 
1934 Luigi Pirandello (Italy) Arthur Henderson (England) 


! E ne O’Neill (U. 8S.) Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 
iiesc Pche O'Neill on Ss.) Carlos de 8. Lamas (Argentina) 
1937 Roger Martin du Gard (France) Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) 


1927 Henri Bergson (France) 


. 
' 


1939 Frans Emil Sillanpaéa (Finland) 


Literature 


\ 


1938 Pearl S. Buck (U. 5S.) 


1940-19438 No awards 


1944 Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark) 
Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 
Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) 


1945 
1946 


Year 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Physics 


Wilhelm C. Roentgen, for 
discovery of Roentgen 
rays. 


Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
netism upon radiation. 

Henri A. Becquerel, for 
work on discovery of 
spontaneous  radioac- 
tivity. 

Pierre and Marie Curie, for 
investigation of phe- 
nomena of radiation 
discovered by H. Bec- 
querel. 

John Strutt, Lord Ray- 
leigh, for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas density. 


Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


Joseph J. Thomson, for 
investigations on pas- 
Sage of electricity 
through gases. 


Albert A. Michelson, for 
spectroscopic and met- 
rologic investigations 
carried out with his 
precision optical in- 
struments. 

Gabriel Lippmann, for 
method of reproducing 
colors by photography, 


Guglielmo Marconi and 
Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wire- 
less. 


Johannes’ D. van _ der 
Waals, for work with 
the equation of state 
for gases and liquids. 
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Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 


Office International Nansen pour les Ré u 
giés (Switzerland) : 


No award 


Mott (U. S.) 


Chemistry 


es 


Jacobus H. van ’t Hoff, 
for discovery of laws of 
chemical dynamics and 
osmotic pressure in so- 
lutions. 

Emil Fischer, for experi- 
ments in sugar and 
purin groups of sub- 
stances. 

Svante A. Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory 
of dissociation. 


Sir William Ramsay, for 
discovery and determi- 
nation of the place of 
inert gaseous elements 
in the air. 

Adolph yon Baeyer, for 
work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 
introduction of electric 
furnace named after 
him, 

Eduard Buchner, for dis- 
covery of cell-less fer- 
mentation and investi- 
gations in biological 
chemistry. 


Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, for 
work on catalysis and 
investigations into 
principles governing 
chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

Otto Wallach, for work in 
the field of alicyclic 
compounds. 


International Red Cross 
Cordell Hull (U. S.) , 
Emily Greene Balch (U. S.) and John R. 


— 
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Peace 


Medicine 


Emil A. von Behring, for 
work on serum therapy 
against diphtheria. 


oq 


Sir Ronald Ross, for work 
on malaria. - 


Niels R. Finsen, for , 
treatment of lupus vul-— 
garis, with concen- 
trated light rays. 


Ivan P. Pavloy, for work 
on the physiology of 
digestion. = 


Robert Koch, for work on — 
tuberculosis. : 


Camillo Golgi and San- 
tiago Ramon y Cajal, 
for work on the struc- : 
ture of the nervous sys-— 
tem. = 

Charles L. A. Laveran, for 
work with protozoa in 
the generation of dis-— 
ease. 


Paul Ehrlich and Elie | 
Metchnikoff, for work 
on immunity. 


we 


Theodor Kocher, for work — 
on the thyroid gland. 


Albrecht Kossel, for 
achievements in the . 
chemistry of the cell. 


‘Dalén, for sina 
_ ery of automatic regu- 
lators used in lighting 
lighthouses and light 
buoys. \ 


Onnes H. Kamerlingh, for 
work leading to produc- 
tion of liquid helium. 

| Max von Laue, for dis- 

covery of defraction of 

Roentgen rays passing 

through crystals. 
W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 

means of X rays. 

No award. 

Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 

Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 

Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 

Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 


Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 

Niels Bohr, for investiga- 
tions of structure of 
atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


E 
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1924 


Robert A. Millikan, for 
works on elementary 
charge of electricity 
and photoelectric phe- 
nomena. 

Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 

: pact of electrons upon 

Hes atoms. 


1925 


Paul Sabatier, 


Victor ; clay tor ‘re- 


agent discovered by and 

named after him; and 

for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 
ing organic compounds. 

Alfred Werner, for linking 
up atoms within the 
molecule. 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 

No award, 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 

Francis W. Aston, for dis- 
covery of isotopes in 
nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for exposi- 
tion of the heterogene- 
ous nature of colloid 
solutions. 


Alexis ‘Gants 
vascular 1i 
grafting of b 
sels and organs. 


Charles Richet, for w 
on anaphylaxy. 


lar en 
No award. 


No award. 
No award. 


No award. 


Jules Bordet, for discov-— 
eries in connection — 
with immunity. ‘ 


August Krogh, discovery of 


regulation of motor 
mechanism of. capil- 
laries. 

No award. 


In 1923 the prize for 1922 
was divided between 
Archibald V. Hill for 
discovery relating to 
heat-production in 
muscles and 

Otto Meyerhof, for cor- 
relation between con- 
sumption of oxygen 
and production of lac- 
tic acid in the muscles. 

Frederick G. Banting and 
John J. R. MacLeod, for — 
discovery of insulin. 


Willem Einthoven, for 
discovering the mech- 
anism of the electro- 
cardiogram. 

No award. 


© 1927 


1928 


1929 


f 1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


Physics 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 

Arthur H. Compton, for 
discovery of Compton 
phenomenon; and 
Charles T. R. Wilson, 
for the method of per- 
ceiving the paths taken 
by electrically charged 
particles. 

In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and _ dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 

Prince Louis Victor de 

Broglie, for discovery 

of the wave character 

of electrons, 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 

No award. 


In 1938 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 

Erwin Schroedinger and 
P. A. M. Dirac, for dis- 
covery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 

No award, 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
derson, for discovery of 
the positron. 

Clinton J. Davisson and 
George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 


Chemistry 


The Svedberg, for work 


on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred sub- 
stances. 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins. 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Euler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 

Carl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 

Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award, 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Curie 
Joliot, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 

Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 

Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and Vitamin C. 


Medicine > 


Johannes Fibiger, for dis: 
covery of the Spiropvems 
carcinoma. 3 


Julius Wagner-Jauregg, 
for use of malaria in- 
oculation in treatment 
of dementia paralytica. 


a 


Charles Nicolle, for work 
on typhus exanthemat- 
icus. ? 


Christiaan Eijkman, for 
discovery of the anti- 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop 
kins, for discovery of 
growth-promoting vital 
mins. 

Karl Landsteiner, for dis-_ 
covery of human blood 
groups. = 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- | 
covery of the character 
and mode of action of 
the respiratory ferment, 


Sir Charles S. Sherrington 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the neus 
ron. 

Thomas H. Morgan, for 
discoveries on heredi-" 
tary function of the 
chromosomes. : 


George H. Whipple, 
George R. Minot, and 
William P. Murphy, for 
discovery of liver ther- 
apy against anaemias. ~ 

Hans Spemann, for dis- 
covery of the organizer- 
effect in embryonic de- 
velopment. 

Sir Henry H. Dale and 
Otto Loewi, for discoy- 
eries on chemical trans- 
mission of nerve im- 
pulses. 

Albert Szent-Gy6érgyi von 
Nagyrapolt, for discoy- 
eries on biological com- 
bustion. 


L \ r St ‘or cart =| 
4 ete ‘etaay and vitamin 
‘research. ’ 


and aorta mechs 
in the regulatt 
respiration. 


5 covery of nuclear re- ; 
actions effected by slow 
| neutrons. : 
a Ernest Orlando Lawrence, | Adolf Friedrich Johann 
‘ _ for the development of Butenandt, for work on 
the cyclotron. sexual hormones (de- 

i clined the prize) and 
Leopold Ruzicka, work 

with polymetylenes. 


Gerhard pomnnee 
bacterial effect of ‘pr 
tocilate. : 


Henrik Dam, Edward A. 


Otto Stern, for detection | George Hevesy De Heves, 
Doisy for the discovery 


of magnetic momentum for work on use of 


of protons. isotopes as chemical in- of the chemical nature 
dicators. of Vitamin K. 

Isidor Isaac Rabi, for | Otto Hahn, for work on| Joseph Erlanger and Her- 
work on magnetic atomic fission. bert Spencer Gasser, for — 
movements of atomic work on functions of b 

x particles. the nerve threads. , 
1945 Wolfgang Pauli, for work | Artturi Imari Virtanen,| Sir Alexander Fleming, 
4 on atomic fissions. for research in the field Ernst Boris Chain, and © 
y of conservation of fod- Sir Howard Florey, for 
der. discovery of penicillin. 


Hermann J, Muller, he- 
reditary effects of X- 
ray on genes. To 


Percy Williams Bridgman, | James B. Sumner, crys- 
studies and inventions tallizing of enzymes. 
in high-pressure phys- | John H. Northrop and 


Ss 


' ics. Wendell M. Stanley, 
B4 preparing enzymes and 
I virus proteins in pure r 
7 form. a 
; | 
f The Hall of Fame 4 


_ The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, an open air colonnade 630 feet long, situated 
bon the campus of New York University, contains busts of 75 of the 77 persons honored 
‘or national achievements. The names are chosen every five years by a committee of 100 


an en and women selected from all states. The last election was in 1945. 4 
: Name Elected Name Elected - 
fohn Adams 1900 Ulysses Simpson Grant 1900 
‘ohn Quincy Adams 1905 Asa Gray 1900 

t 1ouis Agassiz 1915 Alexander Hamilton 1915 
John James Audubon 1900 Nathaniel Hawthorne 1900 

hGeorge Bancroft 1910 Joseph Henry 1915 

‘ enry Ward Beecher 1900 Patrick Henry 1920 

Daniel Boone 1915 Oliver Wendell Holmes 1910 

[Edwin Booth 1925 Mark Hopkins 1915 

[Phillips Brooks 1910 Elias Howe ; 1915 
William Cullen Bryant 1910 Washington Irving 1900 
William Ellery Channing 1900 Andrew Jackson 1910 
Rufus Choate 1915 Thomas Jefferson 1900 
“Henry Clay 1900 John Paul Jones 1925 
‘Samuel Langhorne Clemens 1920 James Kent 1900 

(Mark Twain) Sidney Lanier 1945 

Grover Cleveland 1935’ Robert Edward Lee __ 1900 
Peter Cooper 1900 Abraham Lincoln 1900 
James Fenimore Cooper 1910 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 1900 
Charlotte Saunders Cushman 1915 James Russell Lowell 1905 
James Buchanan Eads . 1920 Mary Lyon 1905 
Jonathan Edwards 4900 James Madison Oe 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 1900 Horace Mann ae 
David Glasgow Farragut 1900 John Marshall : re 

I Stephen Collins Foster 1940 Vv Matthew Fontaine Maury ie 
Benjamin Franklin 1900 ©Maria Mitchell 1 
Robert Fulton 1900 James Monroe 1930 


‘ 


al ae 


_ William Tecumseh Sherman 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Elected 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse 1900 
_ William Thomas Green Morton 1920 
John Lothrop Motley 1910 
Simon Newcomb 1935 ~ 
Thomas Paine (no bust) 19454 
Alice Freeman Palmer 1920 
Francis Parkman 1915 
George Peabody 1900 
William Penn 1935 v 
Edgar Allan Poe 1910 
Walter Reed (no bust) 1945 yp 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens ae 


Pulitzer Prize Awards, 1917 to 1946 


Source: Columbia University, New York. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


Meritorious Public Service 
No award 
The New York Times 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
No award 
Boston Post 
The World (New York, N. Y.) 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
The World (New York, N, Y.) 
No award 
The Enquirer Sun (Columbus, Ga.) 
Canton (O.) Daily News 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Times 
The Evening World (New York, N. oh 
No award 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
New York World-Telegram 
Medford (Ore.) Mail Tribune 
The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee 
The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
St. Lowis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
The Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune 
Special Bronze Plaque to: 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 
The Miami (Fla.) Daily News 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
The World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) 
The New York Times 
The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press 
The Scranton (Pa.) Times 


Editorial 
New York Tribune 
The Courier-Journal 
No award 
Evening World-Herald 
No award 
The New York Herald 
The Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 
The Boston Herald 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
The New York Times 
The Boston Herald 


(Louisville, Ky.) 


(Omaha, Neb.) 


The Hall of Fame—(cont.) 


' Harriet Beecher Stowe 
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Name 
Joseph Story 


Gilbert Charles Stuart 
Booker T. Washington 
George Washington 
Daniel Webster 

Emma Willard 

Frances Elizabeth Willard 
Roger Williams ; 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
Walt Whitman 

Eli Whitney 

John Greenleaf Whittier 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot 
No award 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune 
No award 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph 
No award 
The Washington Post 
(FELIx Mor.eyr) 
Scripps-Howard newspapers 
(GEORGE B. ParKER) 
The Sun (Baltimore, Mad.) 
(JOHN W. Owens) 
The Register and Tribune 
(Des Moines, Ta.) 
(W. W. Waymack) 
The Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
(RONALD G. CALLVERT ) 
St. Louis. (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Bart Howarp) 
Daily News (New York, N. Ys 
(REUBEN Maury) 
New York Herald Tribune 
( GEOFFREY PARSONS) 
1943 The Register and Tribune 
(Des Moines, Iowa) 
(ForREsT W. SEYMouR) 
1944 The Kansas City.(Mo.) Star 
1945 The Providence 
letin : 
(GEORGE W. Porrrr) 3 
1946 The Delta Democrat-Times (Green 
ville, Miss.) . 
(Hoppine CARTER) 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


ii a Eales a 


é 
'? 


1941 


Pre 


© 


1942 


Oi fg oe ioe 
head Heche. oe 


(R. L) Journal-Bul- 


=f 


us 
i 


Correspondence 

1929 Paut Scorr Mowrer 
1930 LELAND Stowz 
1931 H.R. KNICKERBOCKER 
1932 WaLTerR Durantry 

CHARLES G. Ross 
1933 Epcar ANSEL Mowrer 
1934 FREDERICK T. BIRCHALL 
1935 ArTHUR Krock 
1936 WiLrrReD ©, BARBER 
1937 ANNE O’HarE McCormick 


| of an individual Pulitzer Prize for 
rrespondence, the Trustees approved the 
endation of the Advisory Board that a bronze 
scroll be designed and executed to recog- 
symbolize the public services and the in- 
achievements of American news reporters in 

zones of Europe, Asia, and Africa from the 
ing of the present war. - 


Cartoon 


a - 
_ JAY Norwoop DARLING 
ROLLIN KIRBY 
D. R. FITzPaTRICK 
’ NELSON HaRDING 
3 NELSON HaRDING 
) ROLLIN KIRBY 
30 CHARLES R. MACAULEY 

1 EpmuND DuFFy 

JOHN T. McCuTrcHEON 
33 HAROLD Morton TALBURT 
EDMUND DUFFY 
Ross A. LEwIs 
No award 
i387 CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELOR 
938 VAUGHN SHOEMAKER 
939 CHARLES G. WERNER 
240 EDMUND DUFFY 
a41 _JacoB BurckK 
942 HerRBERT LAWRENCE BLOCK 
943 Jay Norwoop DaRLING 
944 CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN 
945 BILL MAULDIN 
946 BRUCE RUSSELL 


News Photography 


942 MiLTON BROOKS 
943 FRANK NOEL 

944 FRANK FILAN 

_ Ear.Le L. BUNKER 
9945 JOE ROSENTHAL 
946 No award 


Telegraphic Reporting (National) 


942 Lovis STARK 

19943 No award 

1944 Dewey L. FLEMING 
9945 JAMES B. RESTON 
9946 Epwarp A. HARRIS 
: Telegraphic Reporting (International) 
542 LAURENCE EDMUND ALLEN 

943 IRA WOLFERT 

144. DANIEL DE LUCE 


1944 


1945 


3 Po ua vs 
| HERBERT Bayarp S 
; HaRoLD A. LITTLEDALE 


Lovis SEIBOLD <A 


th ng 
a) cin 
WOPE 


Joun J. LEARY, JR. 


KIRKE L. SIMPSON 

ALVA JOHNSTON aey 
MAGNER WHITE 

JAMES W. MULROY 
ALVIN H. GOLDSTEIN 
WILLIAM BURKE MILLER 
JOHN T. ROGERS 

No award 

PAUL Y. ANDERSON 
RUSSELL OWEN 

Special award: W. O. Dappina 
A. B. MacDoNALD 

W. C. RICHARDS bid 
D. D. MarTIN hey 
J. S. POOLER 

F. D. WEBB ; 
J.N. W. SLOAN mee 
FRANCIS A. JAMIESON tet: 
RoyYcE BRIER 


WILLIAM H. TaYLor 2 auecagts 


LAUREN D. LYMAN 

JOHN J. O’NEILL 

WILitiaAM L, LAURENCE 

HowarpD W. BLAKESLEE 

GOBIND BEHARI LAL 

DAVID DIETZ 

RAYMOND SPRIGLE 

THoMAS LUNSFORD STOKES 

S. BurTOoN HEATH 

WESTBROOK PEGLER 

STANTON DELAPLANE 

GEORGE WELLER ; 
PauL SCHOENSTEIN and associates 
Jack S. MCDOWELL 

WILLIAM L. LAURENCE 


Special Citation 


The New York Times for the public 
educational value of its foreign news 
report, exemplified by its scope, by 
excellence of writing and presenta- 
tion, and supplementary background 
information, illustration, and inter- 
pretation. 

Byron Price, Director of the Office of 
Censorship, for the creation and ad- 
ministration of the newspaper and 
radio codes. 

The cartographers of the American 
press whose maps of the war fronts 
have helped notably to clarify and 
increase public information on the 
progress of the Armies and Navies. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


Novel* 
918 His Family. By ERNEST POOLE _ 
Magnificent Ambersons. By 


919 The 
F BoorH TARKINGTON 


1921 


1922 
1923 


The Age of Innocence. By EDITH 


WHARTON 
Alice Adams. By BoOTH TARKINGTON 


One of Ours. By WILLA CATHER 


774 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 
*No 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters—(cont.) 


The Able McLaughlins. By MARGARET 
WILSON 

So Big. By EDNA FERBER 

Arrowsmith. By SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Early Autumn. By Louis BROMFIELD 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
THORNTON WILDER 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By JULIA PETER- 
KIN 

Laughing Boy. By Otiver LA FARGE 
Years of Grace. By MarGARET AYER 
BARNES 

The Good Earth. By PEart S. Buck 
The Store. By T. S. STRIBLING 

Lamb in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
MILLER 

Now in November. By JOSEPHINE 
WINSLOW JOHNSON 

Honey in the Horn. By Haroxp L. 
Davis 

Gone With the Wind. By MarGaRET 
MITCHELL 

The Late George Apley. By JoHN 
PHILLIPS MaRQuaND 

The Yearling. By Marsortr KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 

The Grapes of Wrath. By JoHN STEIN- 
BECK 

In This Our Life. By ELLEN GLascow 
Dragon’s Teeth. By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Journey in the Dark. By Martin 
FLAVIN 

A Bell for Adano. By JoHN HERSEY 


Awards in 1917, 1920, 1941, 1946. 


Drama* 


Why Marry? By Jesszk LyncH WIL- 
LIAMS 

Beyond the Horizon. By EuGENE 
O’NEILL 

Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona GALE 

Anna Christie. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Icebound. By OwrENn Davis 

Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. By HatcHEr 
HUGHES 

They Knew What They Wanted. By 
SIDNEY Howarp 

Craig’s Wife. By GrorcE KELLY 

In Abraham’s Bosom. By PauL GREEN 
Strange Interlude. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Street Scene. By ELMER L. RIcr 

The Green Pastures. By Marc Con- 
NELLY 

Alison’s House. By SUSAN GLASPELL 
Of Thee I Sing. By Grorcre S. Kaur- 
MAN, MorRIE RYSKIND & IRA GERSHWIN 
Both Your Houses. By MaxweEL.L An- 
DERSON 

Men in White. By SImNEY KINGSLEY 
The Old Maid. By Zor AKIns 

Idiot’s Delight. By Rosert E. Suer- 
WwooD 

You Can’t Take It With You. By Moss 
Hart and Grorce S. KaurMAan 

Our Town. By THoRNTON WILDER 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1943 


1945 
1946 


*No 


1917 


1918 


1919 
1920 


1921 


1922 
1923 


1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934 
1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


= i VAS ee ee a ay 
. ii to Vg 
xr “oe 


ingarhiadion ‘Please Almar 


‘ 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois. By ROBER 
SHERWOOD 
The Time of Your Life. By WILLIAy 
SAROYAN 7 
There Shall Be No Night. By RosBER’ 
SHERWOOD 

The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTOR 
WILDER 

Harvey. By Mary CHASE 

State of the Union. By RUSSEL crousi 
and Howarp LINDSAY 


awards in 1917, 1919, 1942, 1944. 


History 


With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. By His Excellency J. J. Jus= 
SERAND, Ambassador of France to the 
United States 
A History of the Civil War, 1861-160 5 
By JAMES ForD RHODES 
No award 4 
The War with Mezico. By Justin H. 
SMITH 

The Victory at Sea. By WiLL1Am Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bum 
TON J. HENDRICK 

The Founding of New England. By yo 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 

The Supreme Court in United States 
History. By CHARLES WARREN 

The American Revolution—A Constis 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES” 
HowarD McILwaIn 

A History of the American Frontier. 
By FREpDERIc L, Paxson 
The History of the United States. By 
EDWARD CHANNING i 
Pinckney’s Treaty. By SAMUEL FLAGG 
BEMIS By 
Main Currents in American Thought, 
2 vols. By VERNON LovIS PaRRINGTON _ 
The Organization and Administration — 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
FRED ALBERT SHANNON wy 
The War of Independence. By CLAUDE” 
H. VAN TYNE 

The Coming of the War: 1919. By 
BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 

My Experiences in the World War. 
By JouHN J. PersHING i 
The Significance of Sections in Amer-— 
ican History. By FREDERICK J. TURNER 
The People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGAR 
The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory. By CHarLEs McLEAN ANDREWS 
The Constitutional History of the 
United States. By ANpREW C. Mc-_ 
LAUGHLIN 

The Flowering of New England. By 
VAN Wyck Brooks 

The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. By 
PauL HERMAN Buck 

A History of American Magazines. By 
FRANK LUTHER Mott 
Abraham Lincoln: The War Yearsim 
By Cart SanpsBure 


Soe 


5 Unfinished Business. By STEPHEN 
~Bonsal - 
The Age of Jackson. 

SCHLESINGER, JR. 


ARTHUR M, 


TA Biography 


ARDS and Maupr Howe ELLIOTT as- 

sisted by FLORENCE HOWE HALL 

918 Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed. By 
_ WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 

919 The Education of Henry Adams. By 

_ Henry ADAMS 

920 The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 

J. BEVERIDGE 

The Americanization of Edward Bok. 

By EpwarD Bok 

A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 

HAMLIN GARLAND 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. 

Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

From Immigrant to Inventor. By M1- 

oa CHAEL IDVORSKY PUPIN 

925 Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
hy M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 

The Life of Sir William Osler. By 

HarRveEY CUSHING 

Whitman. By EMory HOLLOWAY 

The American Orchestra and Theodore 

Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 

The Training of an American. The 

Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 

Page. By BurRToON J. HENDRICK 

The Raven. By Marquis JAMES 

Charles W. Eliot. By HENRY JAMES 

Theodore Roosevelt. By HENRY F. 

PRINGLE 

Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 

John Hay. By TYLER DENNETT 

R. E. Lee. By Douctas S. FREEMAN 

The Thought and Character of Wil- 

liam James. By RALPH BARTON PERRY 

Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN NEVINS 

Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 

Andrew Jackson (2 vols). By Marquis 

JAMES 

Benjamin Franklin. By CARL VAN 

DOREN 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters, 

Vol. VII and VIII. By Ray STANNARD 

BAKER 

Jonathan Edwards. By OLA ELIZABETH 

WINSLOW 

Crusader 

WILSON 

Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 

E.Liot Morison 

The American Leonardo: The Life of 

Samuel F. B. Morse. By CARLETON 


MABEE 


1921 
1922 

1923 
: 
2. 

= 


1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 


-1930 
"1931 
1982 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 in Crinoline. By FORREST 


1943 


1944 


1918 
1919 
1922 


1923 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1941 


1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 


1946 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1944 


*previous to the establishment of this prize in 
the 1918 and 1919 awards had been made from 
provided by the Poetry Society. $5 ae 


Love Songs. By SARA TEASDALE ~ 
Old Road to Paradise. By Marca 
WIDDEMER ; 
Corn Huskers. By CarL SANDBURG — 
Collected Poems. By EDWIN ARLING' 
ROBINSON AX 
The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight S 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A Mi 
cellany. By EpNa ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes. By RoBERT FROST 
The Man Who Died Twice. By EDWIN 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON 2 4) 
What’s O’Clock. By AMy LOWELL ; } 
Fiddler’s Farewell. By LEONORA SPEYER 
Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROB~ — 3 
INSON } : 
John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VIN~ a 
CENT BENET ;: 
Selected Poems. By CONRAD AIKEN 
Collected Poems. By ROBERT FROST 
The Flowering Stone. By GEORGE 
DILLON af 
Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MacLEIsH 
Collected Verse. By ROBERT HILLYER 
Bright Ambush. By AUDREY WURDE- 
MANN 

Strange Holiness. By Rosert P. TRIS- 
TRAM COFFIN 

A Further Range. By ROBERT FROST 
Cold Morning Sky. By Marya ZATUR- 
ENSKA 

Selected Poems. 
FLETCHER 
Collected Poems. By Mark VAN DOREN 
Sunderland Capture. By LEONARD F, 
Bacon b 
The Dust Which Is God. By WILLIAM 
ROsE BENET 

A Witness Tree. By ROBERT FROST 

Western Star. By STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET 

V-Letter and Other Poems. By KARL 
SHAPIRO 

No award 


SM Ce eg Tn 


By Joun GouLD — 


Music 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
HowarD HANSON 
AARON COPLAND 
LEO SOWERBY 


Special Award 


Oklahoma! By RICHARD RODGERS and 
OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND 


PR eT Cee 


List of Academy Awards for Production, Acting, and Directio 


Production 


Wings, Paramount 
Broadway Melody, M-G-M 


All Quiet on the Western Front, 


Direction 


Seventh Heaven 


Frank Borzage joint. 


Lewis Milestone Two Arabian Nights § aware 
Frank Lloyd The Divine Lady 
Lewis Milestone All Quiet on the Wester 


7 Universal Front 
7 1931 Cimarron, RKO Norman Taurog Skippy 
Ri 1932 Grand Hotel, M-G-M Frank Borzage Bad Girl 
1933 Cavalcade, Fox Frank Lloyd Cavalcade 
1934 It Happened One Night, Columbia Frank Capra It Happened One Night 
1935 Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M John Ford The Informer 
1936 The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M Frank Capra Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 
1937 The Life of Emile Zola, Warner Leo McCarey The Awful Truth q 
1938 You Can’t Take It With You, Frank Capra You Can’t Take It With Yot 
Columbia / 4 
1939 Gone With the Wind, Selznick Victor Fleming Gone With the Wind 
1940 Rebecca, Selznick John Ford The Grapes of Wrath 
a 1941 How Green Was My Valley, 20th John Ford How Green Was My Valley 
ty Century-Fox ; 
oe 1942 Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M William Wyler Mrs. Miniver 
= 1943 Casablanca, Warner Michael Curtiz Casablanca 
ae 1944 Going My Way, Paramount Leo McCarey Going My Way 
me 1945 The Lost Weekend, Paramount Billy Wilder The Lost Weekend 
ie, 
x Actress Actor 
“ 1928 Janet Gaynor Seventh Heaven Emil Jannings Way of All Flesh 
1929 Mary Pickford Coquette Warner Baxter In Old Arizona 
1930 Norma Shearer Divorcee George Arliss Disraeli : 
b 1931 Marie Dressler Min and Bill Lionel Barrymore Free Soul 
4 1932 Helen Hayes Sin of Madelon Fredric March Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
i Claudet Hyde ‘ 
ey 1933 Katharine Hepburn Morning Glory Charles Laughton Private Life of Henry 
h Vil ; 
1934 Claudette Colbert It Happened One Clark Gable It Happened One 
Night Night 
19385 Bette Davis Dangerous Victor McLaglen The Informer 
1936 Luise Rainer The Great Ziegfeld Paul Muni The Story of Louis 
Pasteur 
1937 Luise Rainer The Good Earth Spencer Tracy Captains Couraeeaa 
1938 Bette Davis Jezebel Spencer Tracy Boys Town % 
1939 Vivien Leigh Gone With the Wind Robert Donat Goodbye, Mr. Chips — 
1940 Ginger Rogers Kitty Foyle James Stewart Philadelphia Story — 
1941 Joan Fontaine Suspicion Gary Cooper Sergeant York 
1942 Greer Garson Mrs. Miniver. James Cagney Yankee Doodle 
Dand 
1943 Jennifer Jones Song of Bernadette Paul Lukas Watch oH the Rhine 
1944 Ingrid Bergman Gaslight Bing Crosby Going My Way : 
1945 Joan Crawford Mildred Pierce Ray Milland The Lost Weekend 
Actress (supporting role) Actor (supporting role) 
1936 Gale Sondergaard Anthony Adverse Walter Brennan Come and Get It un 
1937 Alice Brady In Old Chicago Joseph Schildkraut The Life of Emile 
Zola ee 
1938 Fay Bainter Jezebel Walter Brennan Kentucky ES 
1939 Hattie McDaniel Gone With the Wind Thomas Mitchell Stage Coach 3 
1940 Jane Darwell The Grapes of Wrath Walter Brennan The Westerner 
1941 Mary Astor The Great Lie Donald Crisp How Green Was My 
Valle = 
1942 Teresa Wright Mrs. Miniver Van Heflin Johny Bohee 2 
1943 Katina Paxinou ie Whom the Bell Charles Coburn The More the Mer- 
olls rier 
1944 Ethel Barrymore None But the Lonely Barry Fitzgerald Going My Way ; 
Heart a 
1945 Anne Revere National Velvet James Dunn A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn 


a 


3 ar Madam ‘Commissioner: 
Po y dear Madam Mayor: ; 


J e ~ 
rf el 


he Vice President 


es) 
’ 


/ 


; 
Cabinet Member 


a 


Fie 


rThe Speaker of the 
‘House 

§ 

2 


| Senator 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


If personal name is 
not used (formal) 
The President 
The White House 
Washington 25, D.C. 


- My dear Mr. President: 


Oral: Mr. President 


The President of the Senate 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Sir: 


(formal, diplomatic) 

The Honorable 

The Secretary of ... 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Sir: 


The Honorable 
The Attorney General 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Sir: 


(business form) 

The Secretary of , .« 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


Oral: Mr. Secretary 


The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Sir: 


Hon... . (full name) 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(alike for men and women) (alike in both 


My dear Senator: 
My dear Senator . . 


My dear Mr. Secretary 
My dear Mr. Commiss 
My dear Mr. Mayor: | 


My dear President ...: 


“ 


If personal name is. 
used Gnformal) ey 

The Honorable... 
name) Fae 
The White House 
Washington 25, D.C. | 


=" 


The Honorable. -72.( 
name) d 
The Vice President of 
United States ; 
Washington 25, D. C. ae 
My dear Mr. Vice President: 
My dear Mr.... (fullname) 
(informal) pope 
The Honorable.. 
name) 
Secretary of ..- 
Washington 25, D. Cc. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 
My dear Mr. ... : 
The Honorable. 
name) 
The Postmaster General 
Washington 25, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Postmaster Gen- 
eral ieee 
My dear Mr.... : 
or to an Administrator: 


. (full 


Soe ( faite 


My dear Mr. Administrator: 


; ¥f 

The Honorable... (full | 

name) E 

Speaker of the House of Rep- ‘ 
resentatives 


Washington 25, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Speaker: 

My dear Mr. .. . (full name) 
Hon. ... (full name) 

United States Senate 

Street number 

City and State 

formal and informal) 


. (full name) : 


My dear Mr. (Mrs. or Miss) ... (full name): 


Dear Sir or Dear Madam (rare) 


4 Title 
Representative 


§ 5 aad *The term ‘‘Congressman’’ seems likely to become general for both men and women, similar to “‘chairn 


“spokesman,” ‘“‘juryman,’’ etc. 


The Chief Justice of 
the United States 


Associate Justice of 
Ew, the Supreme Court of 
the United States 


Ambassador 


Minister or Envoy 


Governor 


e 

wiley ned Gorman used (informal) 

Hon... . (full name) Won. 4, 5 (full name) 
House of Representatives | Representative in Congress | : 
Washington 25, D.C. Street number 


City and State 
(alike for men and women) (alike in both formal and informa 


My dear Congressman: (Congresswoman*) 
My dear Mr. or Mrs. or Miss... : 
Dear Sir or Dear Madam (rare) 


JUDICIAL OFFICERS 
The Chief Justice of the The Honorable... (f : 


United States name) 
Washington 13, D.C. Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Washington 13, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Chief Justice: Mr. Chief Justice... (las 
name) . 


Supreme Court of the U.S 
Washington 13, D.C. 
My dear Mr. Chief Justice: My dear Mr. Chief Justice: 

The Honorable... (ful 
name) 

Justice, Supreme Court of th 
United States 

Washington 13, D. C. 

Mr. Justice .. . (last name) © 

Supreme Court ‘ot the U.S. 

Washington 13, D.C. 


My dear Mr. Justice: 
DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 


His Excellency His Excellency 

The Ambassador of. . . Mr. or personal title 

Washington, D. C. Ambassador of ... 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: or Excellency: 

My dear Mr. Ambassador: -.. (fullname) . 


The American Ambassador 
Foreign Capital, Country 


Sir: My dear Mr. Ambassador: 
My dear Mr. .. . : (personal 
His Excellency His Excellency a 
The Minister of. . . Mr. or personal title 
Washington, D. C. Minister of ... 
Washington, D. C. 
The Honorable The Honorable 
The American Minister -..- (fullname)... 
Foreign Capital, Country The American Minister 
Foreign Capital, Country 
Sir: or , My dear Mr. Minister: 4 
My dear Mr. Minister: My dear Mr. ...: (personal) — 
STATE AND CITY OFFICIALS 
The Governor or Hon. . (full name) 
The Honorable Governor ote: 
The Governor of ... State Capital, State 
State Capital, State 
Sir: 


My dear Governor: 4 

My dear Governor... 
(name) : 

Dear Sir: 


Ss Bic Assemblyman, 

i Representative, 

‘Chief Justice, Chief 
; Judge, Presiding 
Judge, State Supreme 
Court or Court of Ap- 
peals 


_ Associate Justice, 
Associate Judge, 
State Supreme Court 
Court of Appeals 


The Pope 


Cardinal 


Archbishop 


; Bishop . 


- Dear Sir: 


ee “ a fae 
te Capital, State 


The Secretary of State 
The State Treasurer 
The Attorney General 
State of ... 

State Capital, State 
Dear Sir: 

Senator from . . . (district) 
The State Senate 

State Capital, State 

Dear Sir: 


Assemblyman from... (dis-" 


trict) 

The Chief Justice 

Supreme Court of the State 
of. 

State Capital, State 

Dear Sir: 

Similarly to 

The Chief Judge 

The Presiding Judge 


The Mayor of the City of ..- 
City, State 


Dear Sir: 
My dear Mr. Mayor: 


CHURCH DIGNITARIES AND OFFICIALS 


State Capital, State ¢ 


Dear Sir: 
My dear Governor . 
My dear Mr....: 
Hons. 
Secretary of ‘States 
Ones (fall name) _ 
State of . 
State Capital, Be 
Dear Sir: 
My dear Mr. 
Hon. _ (full name) 
The State Senate 
State Capital, State 
Dear Sir: 
My dear Senator: Re at 
My dear Mr.... BS 
Hon. . (full eee 
The State Assembly 
Hon. . (full name) 
Chief Justice of the Sup! 
Court et 
My dear Chief Justice: 
Dear Sir: 
Similarly to - 
Chief Judge, Presiding Judg 
My dear Judge. . . (name) 
Hon. (full mere 2 
Associate Justice of the Su a 
preme Court : tae 
State Capital, State Eee 
My dear Justice... : a 
Dear Sir: 
Hon... . (full name) 
Mayor of the City of... — 
Dear Sir: - 
My dear Mayor: 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH ; 


His Holiness, The Pope 
Vatican City 
Rome, Italy 


Most Holy Father: 
His Eminence: 


Your Eminence: 


Archbishop of .. - (diocese) 


Your Excellency : 
Bishop of ... (diocese) 


Your Excellency: 


His Holiness ; 
Pope... (full name) 
Vatican City vee 
Rome, Italy 3 
Most Holy Father: 4 
His Eminence (Christian — 
name) Cardinal (surname) — 
“His Eminence James Cardi- 
nal Brown 
Your Eminence: 
Most Reverend . 
name) 
Archbishop of .. .- 
Your Excellency: 
Most Reverend 
name) 
Bishop of . . . (diocese) 
Your Excellency: 


(full 
(diocese) 


(full 


Rector 


Methodist Bishop 


_ Jewish Rabbi 


> 7 


Lo ek Pl eB 
personal name i name is WZ 

3 sg Boh vused (informal) ba “ 

The Bishop of .., ] The Right Reverend... 
(name) : 


Bishop of ... 
My dear Bishop: My dear Bishop: ~ ae 
Dear Sir: My dear Bishop... : ‘ 
The Archdeacon of ... The Venerable .s.(f 
name) : 
Archdeacon of ... 
My dear Archdeacon: My dear Archdeacon: 
My dear Archdeacon ...: J 
The,Dean' Of a The Very Reverend ... (full 
name) . 
Dean of .°... 
My dear Dean: My dear Dean: 
. My dear Dean ...: 
The Canonof... The Reverend... (full 
name) re 
Canon... 
My dear Canon: My dear Canon: 


My dear Canon... : 


. 


The Reverend... (full 
mame) ° 

My dear Sir: My dear Mr. ...: 

My dear Doctor . . 


The Rector of .. . 


ord 


OTHER CHURCHES 


The Bishop of ... Area ° Bishop ... (full name) 

The Methodist Church 

City, State 

My dear Bishop: My dear Bishop ... : 

Dear Sir: My dear Bishop: 

The Rabbiof... Rabbi. . . (full name) 
Dror. Ae 

My dear Rabbi: My dear Rabbi: 


MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Officers and enlisted men in the Arm 
rather than by “Mr.” Titles of rank o 


y and Navy should be addressed by their titles 
r rating are usually abbreviated in addresses. 


The business salutation for all ranks, rates and grades is: Dear Sir: 


ARMY 
My dear General... : 


(similarly for Lt. Gen., Maj. Gen. and 


Brig. Gen.) 
My dear Colonel ...: 


(similarly for Lt. Colonel) 


My dear Major ...: 


An Officer and His 
Wife 


Army or Navy Chap- 
Jain 


NAVY 
My dear Admiral .., : 


(similarly for Vice Adm. and Rear Adm.) 
My dear Captain .. 


My dear Commander ... : 
(but not for Lt. Commander) 


Colonel and Mrs.. (full Captain and Mrs. 3 oleh 
name) name) 
Tieut.» Sandee Mrs ee (full Lt. Comar. and Mrs. .; (ful 
name) name) 
Lieut. (jg) and Mrs. . . - (full 
name) 


The Salutations are the same as those given under Salutations 
to Military and Naval Officers. 


The Chaplain of .. , 


Chaplain . .. (full name) 
My dear Chaplain: 


My dear Chaplain: 
My dear Chaplain .. . 
Dear Chaplain 


ery of “inflam 


sn) as a5 distinct ‘sub- 


IESTLEY. Discovery of oxygen. 
AVOISIER. First quantitative syn- 
esis of water. 

3—DALTON. Atomic theory; 
ical combination. 
AY-LUSSAC. Laws of gases. 


laws of 


28 WOHLER, LIEBIG. Synthesis of 
rea; foundation of organic chemistry. 


|i —FARADAY. Induction of electric cur- 


spectroscope. 
368 LOCKYER. Discovery of helium on 


1650—GLAUBER. Manufacture of hydro- 
- chloric acid. 
i '839—-GOODYEAR. Process for vulcaniz- 
ing rubber. 
oO Invention of guncot- 


ton 
-1856—BESSEMER. Air blast converter for 
; manufacture of steel. 
1858—HOFMANN. Discovered aniline in 
coal tar; aniline dyes. 
1861—SOLVAY. Manufacture of soda from 
salt. 
-1862—-NOBEL. Invention of dynamite. 
1873—LINDE. Introduced ammonia refrig- 
eration. 


Ae Cs 


1887—ARRHENIUS. Ionic theory ie dis 
1896—BECQUEREL. eae 0: 
xe 


1899—-CURIE. Discovery of radium. 
1908—-ONNES (Kamerlingh). caquet 


1913—-MOSELEY. Atomic numbers. 
1919—ASTON. Mass spectroscope for s 


1932—UREY. Discovery of deuterutaen 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY on 


sociation in solution. 


ium. 


of helium. 


crystals. f 
ration of isotopes. 1 A 


tivity. 


1886—HALL. Manufacture of aluminum. by 
electrolytic action. 


1891—FRASCH. Method for mining sul- . 
phur. i B 
1908—-BAKELAND. Phenol-formaldehyde 
resins (bakelite). : 


1913—-HABER. Synthesis of ammonia Sore 
nitrogen and hydrogen. é 


1915—LANGMUIR. Tungsten filaments. 
1923--MIDGLEY. Tetraethyl lead gasoline. 
1930—CAROTHERS. Nylon plastic. 
1930—IPATIEFF. High-octane gasoline. 


1930—-CAROTHERS and COLLINS. Neo- | Bi 


prene, synthetic rubber. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1745—VON KLEIST. Leyden jar condenser. 

1752—-FRANKLIN. Lightning rod and the 
nature of lightning. 

4791—GALVANI. Theory of animal elec- 
tricity. 

-1800—VOLTA. Current electricity and elec- 
tric battery. 

1826—OHM. Laws of electrical resistance. 


1828—HENRY. Electromagnetism and in- 


duction. 


-1831—FARADAY. Electromagnetic induc- 


tion. 


1832—-MORSE. Electric telegraph perfected. 
-1832-GAUSS. System of absolute electric 


measurements. 
1838—-PAGE. Induction coil. 


1870 GRAMME. First industrial dynamo. 


ie 


1876—-BELL. Telephone. 

1878—-CROOKES. Discovery of cathode ray. 

1878—EDISON. First electric incandescent 
lamp. 

1855—STANLEY. Electric transformer. 

1892—-TESLA. Alternating current motor. 

1892_-STEINMETZ. Laws of alternating 
current. 

1895—-ROENTGEN. Discovery of X-rays. 

1896—-MARCONI. Practical wireless. 

1897—THOMSON. Isolation of the elece 
tron. 

1904_FLEMING. First diode radio tube. 


1907--DE FOREST. Triode radio tube. 

1914_-COOLIDGE. Tungsten filament lamp. 

1925—-BAIRD. Televisor, precursor of tele- 
vision. 
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1769—WATT. Steam engine patented. 
1783—MONTGOLFIER. Hot-air balloon. 
1785—CARTWRIGHT. Power loom. 
1786—REED. Machine-cut nails. 
1787—FITCH. Steamboat. 
1793—-WHITNEY. Cotton gin; mass pro- 


duction of interchangeable gun parts, 
1798. 


__1797-—NEWBOLD. Cast-iron plow. 
1807—FULTON. First successful steamboat. 
1816—DAVY. Miner’s safety lamp. 


1829—STEPHENSON. First successful 
steam railroad. 


1833—-McCORMICK. Reaper. 
1835—COLT. Revolver. 
1837—ERICSSON. Screw propeller. 


; DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN PHYSICS 


1687—NEWTON. Law of gravity. 


1785—COULOMB. Fundamental laws of 
electrical attraction. . 


1798—THOMPSON (Baron Rumford). Me- 
chanical theory of heat. 


1815—FRESNEL. Diffraction of light. 


1840—JOULE. Measurements 
current. 


1847—HELMHOLTZ. Law of conservation 
of energy. 


1873—MAXWELL, Electromagnetic theory 
of light. 


1896—BECQUEREL. Discovery of radioac- 
tivity. 


1897—WILSON. Development of cloud 
chamber to detect subatomic particles. 


1897—THOMSON. Discovery of electrons. 
1901—PLANCK. Quantum theory. 


of electric 


DISCOVERIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


1628—HARVEY. Circulation of blood and 
function of the heart. 


1665—HOOKE. First observation and nam- 
ing of ‘‘cells.” 
1675—LEEUWENHOEK. 
bacteria by microscope. 
1688—REDI. All life comes from life. 
1737—LINNAEUS. System for classifying 
plants and animals. 
1768—SPALLANZANI. 
taneous generation. 
1796—JENNER. Vaccination for smallpox. 
1819—LAENNEC. Invention of stethoscope. 
1839—SCHWANN, All living matter com- 
posed of cells. 
1842—LONG. First to use ether as anes- 


thetic in surgery. (Jackson, Morton, and 
Long disputed first use of ether.) 


Observation of 


Disproved spon- 
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MECHANICAL INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
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1846—HOE. Rotary printing press. 
1846—HOWE. Sewing machine. 
1852—OTIS. Improved power elevator. 
1858—FIELD. Successful Atlantic cable. 
1861—GATLING. Machine gun. 
1868—SHOLES, GLIDDEN. Typewriter. 


1869—WESTINGHOUSE. Air brake for rail 
roads. ; 


1877—EDISON. Phonograph. 
1888—DUNLOP. Pneumatic tire. 
1893—EDISON. Motion pictures. ; 
1897—DIESEL, First successful heavy oil 
engine. 7 
1903—-WRIGHT BROTHERS. Airplane. 
1905—SPERRY. Gyrocompass. 
1909—BREGUET. Helicopter. 


1902—MICHELSON. Velocity of light. : 
1905—EINSTEIN. Special theory of rela- 
tivity. 
1911—_RUTHERFORD. Theory of atomic 
nucleus. z 
1913—BOHR. Electron theory. : 
1924—DE BROGLIE. Wave nature of the 
electrons. ; 
1931—_LAWRENCE. Invention of the cyclo-_ 
tron. , a 
1932—CHADWICK. Discovery of the neu-— 
tron. - 
1932—ANDERSON. Discovery of the posi-_ 
tron. : 
1934—_FERMI. Use of slow neutrons in atom 
smashing. 
1938—HAHN. Discovery of uranium fission. 


1941— FERMI, et al. Atomic pile for genera- 
tion of power. 


1859—DARWIN. Evolution and theory of / 
natural selection. 


1865—MENDEL, Laws of heredity. 2 
1867—LISTER. Antiseptic surgery. = 
1882—METCHNIKOV. Function of white — 

blood corpuscles discovered. a 


1882—PASTEUR. Rabies preventive, 


1882—KOCH. Tuberculosis bacteria dis- 
covered. 


1892—_WEISMANN. Developed theory of BS 
germ plasm in heredity. a 
1894—KITAZATO. Discovery of bacillus of 
plague. 


1894—ROUX. Perfection of diphtheria 
antitoxin. . 


1897—EIJKMAN. Cause of beriberi, vitamin 
deficiency. 


1900—REED, et al. Cause of yellow fever. 


: Sai eg ee age 
MINE. Isolation of adrenaline, 


Se WASSERMANN, et al. Test for syphi- 
1907—SHULL. Development of hybrid corn. 
1907—-WILLSTATTER. Constitution of 
__ chlorophyll. 

1908—FREUD. Doctrine of psychoanalysis. 
1909—-MORGAN. Theory of the gene and 
- detailed mechanics of heredity. 
'910—-PAVLOV. Mechanism of the condi- 
: tioned reflex. 

-1912—CUSHING. Relation of pituitary 
y gland to growth. 


| 


7) 
 1912—-EHRLICH. Salvarsan. 


; 
1 In its original conception the meter was 
the fundamental unit of the metric sys- 
tem, and all units of length and capacity 
were to be derived directly from the meter 
‘which was intended to be equal to one 
ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant. Fur- 
thermore, it was originally planned that 
the unit of mass, the kilogram, should be 
identical with the mass of a cubic deci- 
meter of water at its maximum density. At 
present, however, the units of length and 
‘mass are defined independently of these 
conceptions. 
The International Prototype Meter is 
kept at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. By definition the 
meter now bears no definite relation to 
the earth’s quadrant, but is the length of 
a certain platinum-iridium bar when sup- 
‘ported in a definitely specified manner, 
at the temperature of melting ice, and at 
‘standard atmospheric -pressure (760 milli- 
meters of mercury). The kilogram is inde- 
pendently defined as the mass of a definite 
platinum-iridium standard, the Interna- 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is also 
kept at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. The liter is defined 
as the volume of a kilogram of water, at 
standard atmospheric pressure, and at the 
temperature of its maximum density, ap- 
proximately 4° C. The meter is thus the 
fundamental unit on which are based all 
metric standards and measurements of 
length and area, and of volumes derived 
from linear measurements. 
*J. R. Benoit, C. Fabry, and A. Perot, Nouvell 
damentales avec l’unité me 
+United States Code, title 15, sec. 205. 


+Conversion tables (ASA B48,.1—1933 
from the American Standards Association, 


Strique. Trav. et Mem. Bur. 


Weights and Measures 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


7 Fundamental Equivalents 


1933), computed on the basis of 1 in 
New York, N. Y. 


-19183—-SCHICK. Test of 


susceptib 
diphtheria. Bi Fg 
1913—McCOLLUM. Isolation of vitam: 
1922—BANTIN, MACLEOD. Insulin 
treatment of diabetes. er 
1924—_STEENBOCK. Production of vit: 
D by utraviolet irradiation. a 
1926—MINOT, WHIPPLE, and MURP: 
Liver treatment of anemia. ae ie 
1932—DOMAGK, Sulfa drugs as bacteri- 
cides. 


1936—STANLEY. Molecular 
viruses. 

1946—-DU VIGNEAUD. Synthetic penicil- — 
lin. ; 


nature 


A supplementary definition of the meter 
in terms of the wave length of light was 
adopted provisionally by the Seventh Gen- 
eral (International) Conference on Weights 
and Measures, in 1927. According to this — 
definition, the relation* for red cadmium 
light waves under specified conditions of — 
temperature, pressure, and humidity is 

1 meter=1,553,164.13 wave lengths. y 
This corresponds to a wave length (cade 
mium red) of ; j 

6438.469 6107 millimeters 3 

The kilogram is the fundamental unit 
on which are based all metric standards 
of mass. The liter is a secondary or derived 
unit of capacity or volume. The liter is 
larger by about 27 parts per million than 
the cube of the tenth of the meter, ie., the 
cubic decimeter-—that is, 1 liter=1.000027 
cubic decimeters. Py 

The conversion tables which involve the 
relative length of the yard and meter are’ 
based upon the relation: 

1 meter=39.37 inches, 
contained in the act of Congress of 18667. 
From this relation it follows that 1 inch= 
25.40005 millimeters (nearly). 

In recent years engineering and indus- 
trial interests the world over have urged. 
the adoption of the simpler relation, 1 
inch=—25.4 millimeters exactly, which dif- 
fers from the preceding value by only 2 
parts in a million. This simpler relation 
has not as yet been Officially adopted by 
either Great Britain or the United States, 
put is in wide industrial uset. 


e détermination du rapport des longueurs d’onde fon- 
Int. Poids et Mesures 15, 131 (1913). 


ch—25.4 mm. exactly, may be obtained 


. Units of Weights and Measures f ¢ 
} e "The supplementary metric units are formed by combining the words “meter”, “gra m 
_- and “liter” with the six numerical prefixes. "a 


i 
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Prefixes and their mecnings Land area 
-m. milli —one-thousandth (0.001) ha. hectare 
¢. centi —one-hundredth (0.01 ) a. are 
d. deci —one-tenth (ON Sy ca. centare 
ey (the unit equals 1) 
deka —ten (10) Area 
hecto—one hundred (100 ) 1 are 100 square meters 
kilo —one thousand (1,000) 1 hectare 10,000 square meters 
Metric units Area (square) Volume (cubic) 
meter (for length) km.2 ‘kilometer km.3 kilometer | 
gram (for weight or mass) hm.2 hectometer hm.3 hectometer 
liter (for capacity) dkm.2 dekameter dkm.3 dekameter 
m.2 meter m.3 meter ~ 
Length Weight dm.2  decimeter dm.3  decimeter 
; rf cm.2 centimeter cm.3 centimeter 
“ae Se ne oReobevam mm.2 millimeter © mms millimeter’ 
dekameter dkg. dekagram Vl? micron us micron 
meter m. ram . 
decimeter ae pp Ae Capacity of containers 
centimeter cg. centigram kl. _Kiloliter i liter {i 
millimeter mg. milligram hl. _hectoliter dl. deciliter 
micron (0.001mm.) dkl. dekaliter el.  centiliter 
millimicron ml. milliliter 


Length a 
Fundamental Units 


A meter (m.) is a unit equal to the distance between the defining lines on the Inter-— 
national Prototype Meter when this standard is at the temperature of melting ice (0°C),. 


3600 
A yard (yd.) is a unit of length equal to 30387 of a meter. 


ee oe 


Multiples and Submultiples 


1 kilometer (km.)=1000 meters 
1 hectometer (hm.)= 100 meters 
1 dekameter (dkm.)= 10 meters 
- 1 decimeter (dm.)=0.1 meter 
: 1 centimeter (cm.)=0.01 meter 
1 millimeter (mm.)=0.001 meter 
1 micron (.)=0.000001 meter=0.001 millimeter 
1 millimicron (m«.)=0.000000001 meter=0.001 micron 
=0.0000001 millimeter 
1 angstrom (A.) }=0.0001 micron 
= .1 millimicron 
=8 furlongs=320 rods 
=1760 yards or 5280 feet 
1 furlong='% mile=40 rods=220 yards=660 feet 
1 rod=5'% yards=161%4 feet=25 links 
1 foot=% yard=12 inches 
1 hand=4 inches 
1 inch=1/36 yard=1/12 foot 
1 line (button) =1/40 inch 
1 point (printers) =1/72 inch 
1 mil=1/1000 inch 
1 chain (Gunter’s) =4 rods=22 yards=66 feet=100 links 
1 link (Gunter’s) =1/100 chain=7.92 inches 
1U.S. nautical mile 
1 sea mile 1853.248 meters=6080.20 feet 
1 geographical mile 
1 international nautical mile—1852 meters=6076.10 feet 
1 fathom=6 feet=8 spans 
1 span=\% fathom=9 inches 


1 statute mile { 


ke 
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Mass 
5 | Fundamental Units | 
A kilogram (kg.) is a unit of mass equal to the mass of the I i i 
| 2a q e International Prototype \ 


A gram (g.) is a unit of mass equal to one-thousandth of the mass of the International 
mototype Kilogram. 


An ayoirdupois pound (lb. advp.) is a unit of mass equal to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 
5760 


7000 
Multiples and Submultiples 


1 metric ton (t.)=1000 kilograms 
: 1 hectogram (hg.)= 100 grams 


: 
A troy pound (1b. t.) is a unit of mass equal to of that of the avoirdupois pound. 


1 dekagram (dkg.)= 10 grams 

1 decigram (dg.)= 0.1 gram 

1 centigram (cg.)= 0.01 gram 
1 milligram (mg.)= 0.001 gram 


a 1 metric carat (c.)= 200 milligrams—0.2 gram 
1 avoirdupois ounce (oz. avdp.) 1/16 avoirdupois pound=4387.5 grains 
1 avoirdupois dram (dr. avdp.)=1/256 avoirdupois pound=1/16 avoirdu- 


pois ounce 


1 grain (grain)=1/7000 avoirdupois pound=1/5760 troy 


1 apothecaries’ pound (1b. ap.)=1 troy pound= 


1 apothecaries’ or troy ounce 


(oz. ap. or 3, oz. t.)=1/12 troy pound= 


1 apothecaries’ dram (dr. ap. or 3=1/96 


pound 
5760 


=—480 grains 
apothecaries’ 


pound=% 


caries’ ounce=60 grains 
1 pennyweight (dwt.)=1/20 troy ounce=—24 grains 
1 apothecaries’ scruple (s. ap. or 3 )='% apothecaries’ dram=20 grains 
1 short hundredweight (sh. cwt.)=100 avoirdupois pounds 
1 long hundredweight (1 ewt.)=112 avoirdupois pounds 
1 short ton (sh. tn.) =2000 avoirdupois pounds 
1 long ton (1 tn.) =2240 avoirdupois pounds 


EE 


7000 avoirdupois pound 


250 avoirdupoi d 
7000 pois poun 


apothe- 


Capacity Conversion Factors 

A liter is a unit of capacity equal to the To change To Multiply by 
solume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram millimeters inches 0.03937 
lof pure water at its maximum density (at meters feet 3.2808 
3 temperature of 4° C., practically) and meters yards 1.0936 
-inder the standard atmospheric pressure kilometers miles 0.62137 
(of 760 mm.). It is equivalent in volume cubic meters cubic yards 1.3079 
to 1.000027 cubic decimeters. liters liquid quarts 1.0567 
A gallon (gal.) is a unit of capacity equal liters gallons (U. 5S.) 0.2642 

o a volume of 231 cubic inches. It is hectoliters bushels 2.8378 
sed for the measurement of liquid com- kilograms pounds avdp. 2.2046 
amodities only. hectares acres 2.4710 
A bushel (bu.) is a unit of capacity equal metric tons tons (2000 lb.) 1.1023 
tto the volume of 2150.42 cubic inches. It is metric tons long tons 9842 

sed in the measurement of dry commodi- inches millimeters 25.4 

ies only. feet meters 0.3048 
1 kiloliter 1000 liters (1 stere) yards meters 0.9144 
1 hectoliter 100 liters miles kilometers 1.60935 
1 dekaliter 10 liters cubic yards cubic meters 0.7646 
1 deciliter 0.1 liter pounds avdp. kilograms 0.4536 
1 tilit 0.01 liter liquid quarts liters 0.9463 
ORD a gallons liters 3.7853 
nea aah bushels hectoliters 0.3524 

PARSEC: A unit of measure for interstel- acres hectares 0.4047 
lar space equal to a distance of 3.26 light tons (2000 1b.) metric tons 0.9072 
Long tons (2240 metric tons 1.0160 


years or about 19,200,000,000,000 (trillion ) 
miles, a unit used by astronomers. 
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Common 


Length 
12 inches =1 foot 
3 feet =1 yard 
5% yards =1 rod 
40 rods =1 furlong 
5,280 feet 
ney auc? = \=1 statute mile 
8 furlongs 
6,080.20 feet =1 nautical mile 
4 inches =1 hand 
6 feet =1 fathom 
Weight 


Avoirdupois 
7,000 grains (gr.) =1 pound (lb.) 


16 ounces =1 pound 
14 pounds =1 stone 
100 pounds =1 hundredweight 
2,000 pounds =1 ton 
2,240 pounds =1 long ton 
Troy 


24 grains 
20 pennyweights 
12 ounces (troy) 


=1 pennyweight 
=1 ounce (troy) 


Other Equivalents 


5,760 grains Si pound (troy) 
8 furlongs 
1 mile =< 63,360 inches 
1,760 yards 

1 square yard = > .1,296 square in. 
1 pint = 16 fluid ounces 
1 quart a 57.8 cubic in. 
IU Ss. gallon = 231 cubic in. 
1 Imperial gal. = 277.418 cubic in. 
1 bushel = 32 quarts (dry) 
1 ounce = 91 ounce (troy) 
1 ton = 89 long ton 
1 long ton = 1.12 ton 


LS 


Other Units 


CUBIT: now 18 inches long, supposed to 
have been the length from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle finger. 


FATHOM: now a measure of length, 6 
feet, used chiefly in measuring the depth 
of water. 


HAND: a measure equal to a hand’s 
breadth, 4 inches, used in measuring the 
height of horses. 


KNOT: a unit of speed equivalent to one 
nautical mile, 6080.20 feet per hour. 


English Measures 


Information Please Almar 
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Apothecaries 


20 grams =1 scruple 
8 scruples =1 dram 
8 drams =1 ounce 
12 ounces =1 pound 


Area 
144 square inches 
9 square feet 
30% square yards 
43,560 square feet 
4,840 square yards 
160 square rods 
640 acres 
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square foot 
square yard 
square rod 


acre 
square mile 


Volume 


1,728 cubic inches =1 cubic foot 


27 cubic feet =1 cubic yard 
128 cubic feet =1 cord 
Capacity—Liquid 
16 fluid ounces =1 pint 
4 gills =1 pint 
2 pints =1 quart 
4 quarts =1 gallon 
Capacity—Dry 
2 pints =1 quart 
8 quarts =1 peck 
4 pecks =1 bushel 


1 liquid quart= 657.75 cubic in. 

1 liquid pint = 28.875 cubic in. 

1 liquid gill = 1.21875 cubic in. 

1 fluid ounce = 1.805 cubic in. 

1 peck = 537.605 cubic in. 

1 dry quart = 67.2 cubic in. 

1 dry pint = 33.6 cubic in. 

1 board foot = 144 cu. in. (12x12x1) 

1 cord = 128 cu. ft. (4x4x8) 

1 barrel (dry, 
other than ; 
cranberry) = 105 dry qts. (7056 cu. in.) 

1 cranberry é 
barrel =5826 cubic inches 


LEAGUE: a varying measure of distance, 


but in English speaking countries usually 
three miles, 


MAGNUM: a two-quart bottle usually for 


x3 


> 


champagne or certain other spirits. 


MIL: a unit used in measuring the diam-_ 
eter of wire, being one one-thousandth — 
of an inch. ; 

STONE: an English weight of 14 1b. in= 
fluencing the United States in Selling a 


barrel of flour weighing 196 Ib. or 14° 
stone. 
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‘15 
‘16 
B17 
18 


19 
«20 
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22 
23 
24 


25. 
26 


27. 


29 
30 
31 
32 


38 
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?. 37 
38 
39 
» 40 
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42 


43 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


peer ‘ 
11 Sodium 
12 Magnesium 
13 Aluminum 


Silicon 
Phosphorus 
Sulfur 
Chlorine 
Argon 


Potassium 
Calcium 
Scandium 
Titanium 
Vanadium 
Chromium 


_Manganese 


Iron 

Cobalt 
Nickel 
Copper 
Zinc 
Gallium 
Germanium 
Arsenic 


Selenium 
Bromine 
Krypton 


Rub dium 


Strontium 
Yttrium 
Zirconium 
Columbian 
Molybdenum 


Masurium 


Ruthenium 
Rhodium 
Palladium 
Silver 
Cadmium 
Indium 


Tin 
Antimony 
Tellurium 
lodine 
Xenon 


2 25se > 3500. 
0.810f —209.86 
1.14 —218.4 
1.14f —223. 
0.90035 —248.67 _ 
(g/10°C. 

76 Omm) 

0.92875 97.5 
1.741 651. 
2.699 660.0 
Ales 14s0. 


1.83 (white) 44.1 


Dap 112.8 
1.507t —101.6 
1.4233f —189.2 . 
0.87 62.3 
1.54 810. 
3.62(10°C.) 12o0. 
45 1800. 
5.69 Iho. 
6.92 1615. 
7.42 1260. 
7.85-88 1535. 
8.9 1480. 
8.60-90 1452. 
8.30-95 1083. 
7.04-16 419.43 
5.903 29.75 
5.46 958.5 
5.73 814 2atm. 
43-8 220. 
3.12t ae 
2.16t —169. 
1.532 38.5 
2.50-58 800. 
3.80 1490. 
6.44 1700. 
8.4 1950. 
9.01 2620+ 10 
nas 2(300). 
12.06 2450. 
12.44 1955. 
12.16 (20°C.) 1555. 
10.503 +t 960.5 
8.648 320.9 
7.28 155. 
7.29 231.83 
6.618 630.5 
6.2555 452. 
4.94 113.5 
3.52t —140. 


ieee 
—252.7 
—268.9 
> 1200. 
150. 


Num 


Valence* isotopest ‘Disco 


CORN WrWNe 


ber of _ 


223 Cavendish 
Ramsay 
Arfvedson — 


Lael Bl el 


Vauquelin — 
Hi? 
2 Prehistoric 
2 Rutherford 
3 Priestley ‘ 
1 Moissan | 
3 Ramsay and 
Travers 
1 Davy ; 
3. Davy 
1 Wohler 
3 _Berzelius 
1 Brand 
3 Prehistoric 
2 Scheele 
3 Rayleigh and 
Ramsay 
3 Davy 
4 Davy 
1 Nilson 
5 Gregor 
1 Sefstrom 
4 Vauquelin 
1 Gahn 
4 Prehistoric phe 
1 ‘Brandt 1735 
5 Cronstedt 1751 
2 Preh storic tee 
5 Marggraf 1746 
2  Boisbaudran 1875 
5 Winkler 1886.5" 1 
1 Albertus 125007 
Magnus ; : 
6 Berzelius 1818 a 
2 Balard 1826 ie 
6 Ramsay and 1898 7 
Travers c 
2 Bunsen and 1861 y 
Kirchoff 
3 Davy 1808 
1 Gadolin 1794 } 
5 Klaproth 1789 b 
1 Hatchett 1801 : 
6 Hjelm 1781 
Noddack and 1925 
Berg 
6-7 Klaus 1844 
1 Wollaston 1803 
Wollaston 1803 
2 Prehistoric tes 
8  Stromeyer 1817 
2 Reich and 1863 
Richter 


10 Prehistoric 
2 Prehistoric ore 
7-8 von Richenstein 1782 


1 Courtois 1811 
9 Ramsayand 1898 


Travers 


¥ 
. 
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Atomic Melting 
Atomic weight Density point 
number Element Symbol 1943 gm/cc Ex 
55. Cesium. Cs = -:132.91 1.873 26. 
§6 Barium Ba =: 137.36 3.78 850. 
57 Lanthanum La) 138.92 6.5 826. 
58 Cerium Ce 140.13 6.9 640. 
59 Praseodymium Pr 140.92 6.475 940. 
60 Neodymium Nd = 144.27 6.96 840. 
61) Hlinium Lie CCLAG, )i rts en Sesce s t, Prie ye 
62. Samarium Sm 150.43 7.7-8 1300. 
63 Europium Fir 2 0400 > “Ey por Shak ot 
64 Gadolinium GETS SL vs ns ee eee 
' 65 Terbium ae IGE WP eas ee ee a LN 
66 Dysoprosium Diet? AG Se PRT eee ig 
67. Holmium Honea 164) Sars 4 Ades Pee ee So ere. 
68 Erbium Er 167.2 7.77 @) ne 
69 Thulium ined bo.4 epee wit Gok ae 
70 Ytterbium NY bee 73.08) tare Pian eee Fo 
71 Lutecium Lu LUCIUS as mada as sah te Bay 
72 Hafnium Hf 178.6 13.3 1700. 
73 Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850. 
74 Tungsten W 182.92 18.6-19.1 3370. 
75 Rhenium Re = 186.31 20.53 (20°C.) 3000. 
76 Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700. 
77 \ridium Ir 193.1 22.42 2350. 
78 Platinum Pt 195.23 21.37 1755. 
79 Gold Au 197.2 19.37 1063.0 
af ~ 80 Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596 —38.87 
x 81 Thallium Tl = 104.39 11.86 303.5 
82 Lead Pb 207.21 11.347tt 327.5 
83 Bismuth Bi 209.00 9.80 271. 
84 Polonium POR ZOO} NE a Se tet ae 
85 (Alabamine) Abarat eol tee oe 4y0. 
86 Radon Rn (222.) 9.739t —1. 
87 (Virginium) Vi C224) Py 8 Pe 23. 
88 Radium Ra 226.05 (5) 960 
89 Actinium AG, ECZOL S992 hh et ae 
90 Thorium THe eseel2 11.13 1845, 
91 Protoactinium Pa Zola ACL he a ee ee 
92 Uranium U 238.07 18.7 1850. 
93 Neptunium DDS. 1 297. Ree Been ye ee 
94 Plutonium BU 2585 En ee ee ees ee 
95 Americium A real. 3. OR ee eee eee 
96 Curium Cm = 242. 


Chemical Elements—( cont.) 


aoe ' (Number of dis- — 
°C. Valence* isotopest Discoverer cove! ed 
670. 1 1 Bunsen and 1860 
[ Kirchoff 
1140. 2h eae 4 Davy 1808 — 
1 s00. 3 1 Mosander 1839 
1 400. 3or4 2 Klaproth; 1803 
Berzelius and 
Hisinger 
eats 3,4,0r5 1  Auervon 1885 
Welsbach 
a. ete 3 5 Auer von 1885 
Welsbach . 
Pale ee (3) Hopkins and 1926 
Harris 
se 2or3 7 Boisbaudran 1879 
bP ore emcee © 2or3 2  Demarcay 1901 
ne eine ae 3 5 Marignac 1880 
So ie. © Sees 3 1 Mosander 1843 
aE lg gee 3 4  Boisbaudran 1886 
Aten Pays 3 1 Soret 1878 
Fe pp 1p eee 3 4 Mosander 1843 
aN Sy MRS 3 1 Cleve 1879 
Pian Se 3 5 Marignac 1878 
eee Aa Se 3or4 1 ‘Urbain 1907 
3200 4 5 Coster and 1923 
von Hevesy 
4loo 3or5 1 Ekeberg 1802 
590. 2,4,50r6 4  d’Elhuyar 1783 
te 4 2  Noddack and 1925 
Berg 
5300 2,3,4,0r8 6 Tennant 1804 
4800. 3 or 4 2 Tennant 1804 
4300. 2o0r4 5 De Ulloa 1748 
2600. lor3 1 Prehistoric be 
356.90 lor2 9 Prehistoric ee 
1650. lor3 2 Crookes 1861 
1620. 2o0r4 4-7 Prehistoric ae 
1450. 3or5 1 Geoffroy 1753 
ah ade 2 ot ..  Cuire 1898 
Bron 1,3,5,or7.. Allison and 1931 
Murphy 
—61.8 0 Dorn 1900 
ednite 1 Allison 1929 
lla 2 Curie 1898 
Vt eal aaa ees bo ..  Debierne 1899 
3000 4 1‘ Berzelius 1828 
NA iecw ea ; Hahn and 1917 
Meitner 
Seite 3,4,0r6 4ck Klaproth 1789 
Hy Bal so et 2ck McMillan and 1940 
Abelson 
yay Jy ee 2ck Seaborg et al 


Seaborg et al 
Seaborg et al 


*VALENCE is a measure of the extent to which an atom is able to combine directly with others. 


7ISOTOPES are one of two or more elements having 


same atomic number identical in chemical behavior. 


Because of their differences in mass, isotopes may be distinguished in the mass spectograph and in band spectra. 
Now becoming increasingly important in chemical observations and discoveries of new elements and properties. 


f{Liquid. §Amorphous. {(Graphite. 
doubtful—born 1193 and died 1280. <JIs less than. 


Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 


> Is 


**Crystalline. ++Compressed. ¢iCast. 


§§1939 atomic weight. {Exact date 
greater than. 


Note that the number of isotopes of each element is increasing by discovery or by 


manufacture. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: Josiah Willard 
Gibbs (1839-1903), Professor of Mathe- 
matical Physics at Yale, by his formulation 
of the ‘“‘Phase Rule’ and his “On the Equi- 
librium of Heterogeneous Substances” 
founded physical chemistry. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Although others 
had experimented in organic chemistry, the 
origin of this branch may be ascribed to 
Friedrich Woéhler who synthesized urea, an 
organic compound, from ammonium cya- 
nate, an inorganic in 1828. 
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The issuance of a patent is a contract 
netween the United States government and 
she inventor which grants a monopoly on 
‘he manufacture, sale and proceeds of the 
‘nvention exclusively to the inventor for 
term not exceeding 17 years. To obtain 
she patent, the inventor must have pro- 
‘Huced some “new and useful art, machine, 
nanufacture, or composition of matter, or 
ome new and _ @useful improvement 
hereof.’ In return for the monopoly or 
Datent right, the inventor must present 
o the Patent Office full specifications and 
Hliagrams so that the invention or compo- 
sition or process can be reproduced by 
ther persons following the specifications. 
Should the inventor omit some point, 
Hhowever irrelevant, in his specifications or 
hdrawings in order to conceal his secret, the 
mpatent may be declared invalid. 

An application for a patent must con- 
Htain the following: a petition, addressed 


A copyright, international or national, is 
tthe right obtained by authors, musicians, 
mradio-script writers, and artists of all 
mediums to prevent the reproduction of 
Mtheir works without their consent. The 
United States Constitution (Article I, Sec- 
ition 8) empowers Congress to “promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, by 
esecuring for limited times to authors and 
Hnventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” The pos- 
session of a copyright prevents reproduc- 
tion by writing, printing, copying or imita- 
tion of the copyrighted article. This in- 
cludes such works as motion picture or 
stage plots, characters or settings, any type 
.of script in whole or in part of a radio pro- 
duction. The term “writing” has been de- 
- fined to include maps, charts, music, prints, 
‘engravings, drawings, paintings, designs, 
» photographs, photoplays, radio scripts, 
‘legitimate stage plays as well as books or 
any form of written or printed matter. 
The first copyright statute went into 
effect in 1790; the present law has been on 
the books since 1909 and was amended in 
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Patents 


to the commissioner of patents accom- 
panied by a fee of $30.00; a carefully pre- 
pared specification sheet describing the in- 
vention or composition; a drawing, if pos- 
sible; a certified statement under oath that 
the applicant believes the invention to be 
new and that it was made or discovered by 
him. If -the application is granted, the 
patent is awarded; an additional fee of 
$30.00 is collected; and the specifications 
are published and furnished on request to 
the general public. 

Applications are considered strictly in 
the order in which they are received. 
Patents are not granted for printed matter, 
for methods of doing business, or on de- 
vices for which claims contrary to natural 
laws are made. The applications for a per- 
petual motion machine are numerous but 
until a working model is presented that 
actually fulfills the conditions of the 
claim, no patent has been or will be issued. 


Copyrights 


1912. A copyright is good for 28 years on 
application with a corresponding renewal 
right for another 28 years if the renewal 
application is made within one year of the 
date of expiration. The copyright of a book 
or similar publication is obtained by mark- 
ing each book with the word “copyright” 
together with the name of the owner of the 
copyright and the year of publication. This 
appears on the title page or the one im- 
mediately after it. After publication the 
copyright must be registered by forwarding 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D. C., a petition for a copyright, a fee of 
Two Dollars ($2.00), two copies of the best 
edition of the book (to be deposited in the 
Library of Congress), and an affidavit that 
the typesetting, printing, and binding have 
been done within the United States. 

Citizens of all countries which grant 
reciprocal copyrights to Americans, which 
include most of the important literate 
nations, may, by international agreement, 
obtain copyright protection in the United 
States. Americans likewise receive copy- 
rights effective in these countries. 


Trade-marks 


A trade-mark may be defined as a word, 
letter, device, symbol, or some combina- 
tion of these, used in connection with mer- 
chandise, and pointing distinctly to the 
origin or ownership of the article to which 
it is applied. 

Certificates of registration of trade-marks 
are issued under the seal of the Patent 
Office and may be registered by the owner 
if domiciled within the United States, in- 
cluding all territory under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the United States. An 
American citizen who resides in any foreign 
country which by treaty or law recipro- 


cates similar privileges can register in the 
United States the trade-marks used in the 
products of the foreign factory. 

General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 
is given to the Federal Courts. Decisions of 
examiners on applications or oppositions 
are subject to appeal to the Commissioner 
of Patents, and from him to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. In 
many cases, a trade-mark infringes unwit- 
tingly upon earlier trade-marks. 

The maximum protection given by regis- 
tration is 20 years, after which registra- 
tion must again be made by application. 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for it implies that all 
peoples are much more alike than different. 


Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise measurement. Examples of these are 
stature and head-form (determined by a 
breadth/length ratio), skin color, hair 
color, form and texture, eye color, nose 
shape, mouth form, shape of face with spe- 
cial reference to cheek-bones. Other cri- 
teria, such as arm and leg proportions, are 
more specialized. Two things are note- 
worthy here: (1) most of the physical 
traits are external; (2) physical traits are 
so variable that a single trait has virtually 
no diagnostic value. 


We may define a race, simply, as a sub- 
group of Mankind more or less set apart 
by a combination of physical traits. 


There are three, possibly four, great 
aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin-color is brown 
to dark-brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin-color 
is light-brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid, 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 
two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
genetic origin, provides the only valid 
method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
sification. 


Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
The following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
Indio (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
tral India. These races are not, of course, 
absolutely limited to those geographical 
areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
resented by the Beduin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially the last. 


The Races of Mankind 
by Professor Wilton Marion Krogman, Dept. of Anthropology, University of Chicage 
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The Negroids are the peoples of Afric; 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri. 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids 
The following African Negroid races ar 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri. 
can or “True” Negro in West Africa 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better Bantu-speaking) 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot 0 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 


Of special interest among Negroids a 
Pygmies, who average about four feet n 
stature, They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, 
Borneo. ; 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Weste ou 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oceanie 
The Mongoloids are usually divided into 
the following races: Sinic of China and 
Japan, Palearctic of Sibera, Turkic and 
Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, and 
Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere they are found as Eskimos and the 
Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, i.e, 
in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to Easter 
Island, the Mongoloid stock is a basic ele-_ 
ment, with some Caucasoid and some — 
Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes. 


This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
inter-mixing and some over-lapping. This 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: 1) there are no pure races; | 
2) there are no superior or inferior races, 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti-_ 
cally-based physical traits. We know from 5 
human anatomy that in fundamental _ 
structure all peoples are identical a 


As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is is related to his cultural en-_ 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or — 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish 
socio-religious community; there is no 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language; 
there is no “master race,” only a political 
bombast! 


“RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


i es - ; Area of greatest Estimated number 
‘Religion concentration of adherents 


ae» ‘ 
a n Catholic Italy, France, United States 315,000,000 
U. S. S. R. and eastern 117,700,000 


Mediterranean 


United States, Great Brit- 235,000,000 
ain, Germany 


Europe 15,800,000 


India, Netherlands East In- 285,000,000 
dies, northern Africa 


Japan 16,000,000 
India 239,000,000 
India 4,000,000 


1,000,000 


e : India 
guddhist and Lamaist China, Japan, Tibet $65,000,000 


onfucianist and Taoist China 285,000,000 
ig ; 
“rimitive, Animist, Fetish- Nigeria, India and Nether- 210,000,000 
ist and Magic lands East Indies 
all others, including state 275,500,000 12.75 
- religions 
e, 
4 
t 
t CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. \ 
1943-1944 
The summary of latest official reports of 
2 a yd church membership, reveals a total of 72,- 
3 8 Ex a8 492,669 persons, the highest ever reported. - 
Er B 38 Bee On July 1, 1944, the total population of the 
3B 38 he continental United States was estimated by 
ees ne Soe the Bureau of the Census to be 138,100,874 
: persons, The total reported for church 
iE : membership in 1943-1944 is 52.5 percent 
oman Catholic Church..... 14,791 23,419,701 17,330,558 of the total population, the highest ever 
Dld Catholic Churches 54 10,836 8,634 3 
834 686,287 502,730 reported. In 1890 the proportion of church 


Sastern Orthodox Churches. : : 
-ewish Congregations....... 3,728 4,641,184 3,341,652 membership to population was 22.2 per- 
“Protestant’’ Groups over cent. The proportion of church member- 
| pain ee ere 212,336 41,943,104 36,942,911 ship officially reported has steadily in- 
iets bes 22,019 1,791,557 1,590,622 creased since 1890. The Decennial Church 

253.762 72,492,669 59,717,107 Census, carried out under a 1929 Act of 

: a set Congress, will not be undertaken until 


early in 1947. 
791 


_ Advent Christian Chureh.—A branch of 
the original Adventist group, which, under 
Jonathan Cummings, withdrew and or- 
ganized in 1861. This group held to the 
belief in the utter extinction of the wicked 
after the resurrection. 


Seventh Day Adventists.——This body de- 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
nent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
emphasized the observance of the seventh- 
aay Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
enough to organize a conference. At pres- 
ent it has twelve world divisions and carries 
on extensive publishing and medical work. 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches 
associated for cooperative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan- 
Sas in 1914. 


Northern Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede the 
formation of any general organization until 
in 1814 a General Missionary Convention 
was formed to permit Baptists to express 
themselves in terms of missionary activi- 
ties. In 1845, the state conventions in the 
South withdrew to organize. the Southern 
Baptist Convention. In 1907, the Northern 
Baptist Convention was organized, a dele- 
gated body under whose direction the many 
agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. 


Southern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 


National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Ine, 
—The older and parent convention of 
Negro Baptists. This body is to be distin- 
guished from the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of America, usually referred to as the 
“unincorporated” body. The “incorporated” 
Convention is a constituent member of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 


National Baptist Convention of America. 
—This is a body usually referred to as the 
“unincorporated” convention, not to be 
confused with the “incorporated” National 


Baptist Convention, US.A., Inc., from 
which this body withdrew in 1916. 
American Baptist Association —A group 


of independent Missionary Baptist churches 
in the Southwest, organized into an asso- 
ciation in 1905. They adhere strictly to the 


History of Leading Religious Groups 
in the 
United States 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 
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apostolic order of church polity and coop: 
eration. 3 


Colored Primitive Baptists—aA group of 
Negro Baptists opposed to all forms O: 
church organization. 


Free Will Baptists—This is a body of} 
Arminian Baptists centering in North Caro. 
lina, where the first church of this group 
was organized in 1727. ; 


General Baptists—An Arminian group of 
Baptists, first organized in England in 161 i 
later, in 1714, transplanted to Virginia, and 
found today in the Middle West. a" 


National Baptist Evangelical Life an fl 
Soul Saving Assembly of U.S.A.— Organized 
in 1921 by A. A. Banks as a charitable, ed 
cational, and evangelical organization. 

Primitive Baptists—A large group of 
Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schoo S. 
They are sometimes called “antimissionary” 
Baptists. 


The United American Free Will Baptis b 
Church.—A body which set up its organiza 
tion in 1901. Though ecclesiastically dis 
tinct, they are in close relations with the 
Free Will Baptists. 4 


Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German Pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists, The members are con=— 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, - 


resistance to force, temperance, and the- 
like. “4 


Buddhist Churches of America.—This | 
body, established in Utah in 1942, repre-— 
sents Buddhism in this country, the faith 
based on “the anatman doctrine, supple- — 
mented by the idea of karma, and nirvana, ~ 
the holy ease or a blissful mental state of 
absolute freedom from evil.” 


Christian and Missionary Alliance-—An_ 
evangelistic and missionary movement, or-— 
ganized by the Rev. A. B. Simpson, in New 
York, in 1887. It stresses “the deeper Chris- — 
tian life and consecration to the Lord’s 
service.” Be: 


Church of Christ, Scientist—A church 
founded by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879 to re-_ 
store the healing power of original Chris 
tianity. As defined by Mrs. Eddy, religion 


is the scientific system of divine healing. 


Church of God.—This body, to be differ-— 
entiated from the Church of God with — 


.’ Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
It originated about 1880 and empha- 
Christian unity. 


Shurch of God and Saints of Christ.— 

ag body organized in Kansas by Wil- 
S. Crowdy, who taught that the Negro 
le are descendants of the ten lost 
'bes of Israel. His followers consequently 
rve the Old Testament feast days and 
e Hebrew names for the months. 


mCh urch of God in Christ.—Organized in 
ansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
fason, who believed there was no salvation 
fthout holiness; incorporated 1897. 


mChurch of the Nazarene.—One of the 
ger holiness bodies, organized in Chi- 
0, October 1907. It is in general accord 
ith the early doctrines of Methodism and 
nphasizes entire sanctification, 


MChurches of Christ.—This body is made 
» of a large group of churches, formerly 
borted with the Disciples of Christ, but 
ace the religious census of 1906, reported 
arately. They are strictly congregational 
rd have no organization larger than the 
sal congregation. They are very conserva- 
ve and do not collect or furnish statistics. 


MChurches of God in North America (Gen- 
1 Eldership).—This group emerged out 
a revival movement among the Germans 
Pennsylvania in 1825, under the leader- 
p of John Weinbrenner, a German Re- 
=med minister. The Bible is the only rule 
faith and practice. 
Mongregational Christian Churches.— 
nngregational churches date back to the 
tgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
w England in 1620. The Christian 
rurches date back to the Wesleyan and 
zival movements at the end of the eight- 
ith century. These two groups of 
irches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
P31. 
Wisciples of Christ.—In the revival period 
the early nineteenth century, a move- 
snt under Thomas Campbell and his son, 
t>xander, resulted in the establishment of 
fellowship called Christians or Disciples. 
Mlieving that sects are unscriptural, they 
biblicists and immersionists. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
eek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
d scattered parishes in the U.S. for the 
st seventy years. These were first under 
be jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
thens and later under the Patriarchate of 
snstantinople. Political changes in Europe 


the 


i] 
the Orthodox Church. | 
_ convention held in New 1 le 
the presidency of Archbishop Athenago: 
brought a large measure of unity a1 
order. ; 2 
Russian Orthodox Church.—The Russia 
Orthodox Church entered Alaska in 179% 
before its purchase by the United States 


1872, its headquarters were moved to San 


Francisco and in 1905 to New York. 
Serbian Orthodox Church.—This body 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, formerly 
under Russian jurisdiction, now has a dio- 
cese of its own. tee: 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America. 
—Organized in 1928, when the first conven- 


tion was held. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Bohdan — 
was consecrated by order of Oecumenical — 


Patriarchate of Constantinople, in 1937. | 


‘ Evangelical and Reformed Church.—This _ : 
body was formed on June 26, 1934, at Cleve- __ 
land, Ohio, by a union of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Reformed ~ 
Church in the United States. The union _ 


was unique in that it left all details to be 


adjusted afterwards. The constitution was. 


declared in effect at the General Synod, 
which met at Lancaster, Pa., in June 1940. 
The merged boards were organized and on 
February 1, 1941, took over the work carried 
on by the two former denominations. 


Evangelical Church.—This group had its 


beginning in the evangelistic movement of _ 
the early Nineteenth century. Its founder ~ 


was Jacob Albright. The first classes formed 
in 1800 and the Church itself was organized 
in 1807. In doctrine this group is Arminian 
and in government Methodistic. In Novem- 
ber, 1946, this church merged with the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
to form the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church.— 
See Evangelical Church and the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ. 


Religious Society of Friends (Five Years 
Meeting) —In 1902, twelve of the fourteen 
yearly meetings of Friends entered into a 
loose confederation, forming the Five Years 
Meeting. Two of the original meetings 
(Kansas and Oregon) have withdrawn. 
Ohio and Philadelphia never joined. To- 
gether, however, these yearly meetings and 
the Five Years Meeting form what is known 
as the Orthodox group of Friends. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, Ill., 
by representatives of various independent 
churches. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses.—Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are Christians not identified with 
any sect or denomination. They are asso- 
ciated with the corporations known as the 
Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society, Incor- 


porated, and International Bible Students 
Association, Jehovah’s Witnesses have 
groups in practically all cities throughout 
the United States, as well as in other parts 
of the world, for the purpose of regular 
Bible study. They do not keep a member- 
ship roll, nor do they compile any census 
regarding attendance at their meetings. 


Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congrega- 
tion is recorded in 1656, in New York City, 
the Shearith Israel (Remnant of Israel). 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints—A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 
garded as the word of God. The primitive 
church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revelation, 
visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints.—A division among the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) occurred on 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, 
Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of 
this group which has established head- 
quarters at Independence, Mo, 


American Lutheran Church.—This 
Church is a constituent body of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
Buffalo (org. 1845). 


Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod 
of North America.—This group, whose con- 
stituency originally was of Swedish extrac- 
tion, is a member of the American Luth- 
eran Conference. Organized in 1860. 


Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. 
—In 1917, the United Norwegian Church, 
the Norwegian Synod, and the Hauge Synod 
united under the above name. In 1930, the 
group became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference. 


Lutheran Free Church.—This group was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
Church over the control of the Augsburg 
Seminary. It became a constituent part of 
the American Lutheran Conference in 1930. 


United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church In America.—This group was or- 
ganized in 1896, the union of two Danish 
Lutheran groups, the Danish Church Asso- 
ciation, and the Danish Church in North 
America. In 1930 it became a constituent 
part of the American Lutheran Conference. 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States.—This group, the 
largest constituent part of the Synodical 
Conference, was organized in 1847, holds 
to an unwavering confessionalism and is 


a latin tal 


Inf mation Bleaas > Almal 


the leader in the ponservative group 4a 
the Lutherans. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
constituent part of the Synodical Confe! 
ence, was organized in Wisconsin in 185 


United Lutheran Church in America= 
This group dates back to the Ministeriul 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and k 
yond that to early colonial days. It repr 
sents the union of the General Synod, tk 
General Council, and the United Synod 
the South in 1918. . 


The General Conference of the Me 
nite Church of North America.—This is th 
oldest Mennonite conference in the Ui 
and next to the largest numerically. It W 
organized in 1860 in Iowa. 


Mennonite Church.—The largest grow 
of the Mennonites, who began arriving 
the U.S. in 1683, settling in Germantow: 
Pa. They derive their name from Ment 
Simons, their outstanding leader, born 149 


African Methodist Episcopal Church— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia I 
1816 and extended throughout the Sout 
after the Civil War. : 


African Methodist 
Chureh.—This group broke away from fl 
Methodist Episcopal Church and organizet 
in 1821, setting up its own first conference 
in Philadelphia. ‘ 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church— 
In 1870, the General Conference of 
M.E. Church, South, approved the reques 
of its colored membership for the forma 
tion of their conferences into a “ 


Episcopal Zio 


ecclesiastical body. 


Free Methodist Church of North Am 
ica.—This group grew out of a movemen 
in the Genessee Conference of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church about 1850 toward 
more original Methodism. Organized in 18 


The Methodist Church.—In April 1 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth 
odist Church was held by representatives @ 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Me 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and f& 
Methodist Protestant Church. The Meth 
ist Church in the United States originatet 
with the efforts of John and Charles Wk 
ley, leaders of the revival movements 
England in the eighteenth century. Me 
odist emigrants from Ireland plana 
Methodism in America about 1760. In 177 
Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s preach” 
later a Bishop, landed in Philadelphia. TB 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organize 
in 1784-85. The Methodist Episcopa 
Church, South, dates from 1846, the separa 
tion from the Methodist Episcopal chug 
having taken place over the slavery 1 
The Methodist Protestant Church date 
from 1830, and was organized over 
issue of lay representation, 
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and in 1740 to Pennsylvania. They 
ed the Moravian Church, which is 
roadly evangelical, liturgical, with an 
scopacy as a spiritual office and in form 
‘of government “conferential.” 


_ Pentecostal Church of God in America.— 
Organized in 1919 at Chicago, the first na- 
' ional convention was held in October 1940. 


_ Polish National Catholic Church.—After 
f= long period of dissatisfaction with Roman 
pCatholic Administration in many Polish 
bparishes, this group was organized in 1904. 


g Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
aChurch.—In 1869, the Negro churches of 
tthe Cumberland Presbyterian Church were 
set apart by the General Assembly with 
mtheir own ecclesiastical organization. 


| Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—In 
1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
uPresbyterian Church was dissolved by the 
Synod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
Hbude toward revivalism. Members of the 
mpresbytery organized as an independent 
Hbody in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
wPresbyterian Church, When this body at- 
Htempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
oChurch in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
s=above. 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.—This 
~=roup is the branch of the Presbyterian 
mChurch which separated from the main 
Hbody at the time of the Civil War. It is 
moften called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
sChurch. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
nof America.—This group, distinguished by 
ts representative form of government and 
ts Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
tthe earliest colonists of America. Its first 
bchurch-was established about 1640 and its 
first presbytery in 1706. 


United Presbyterian Church of North 
‘America.—This group dates back to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
4 (1643) and the Associate Presbyterian 
Church (Seceder) Church (1733), both of 
Scotland. These two groups appeared in 
America in 1774 and 1753 respectively. They 
nited and became the Associate Reformed 
‘Presbyterian Church in 1782. A minority, 
fhowever, continued as the Associate Pres- 
foyterian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
manited and became the United Presbyterian 


‘Church. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This 
sroup entered the colonies with the earliest 
settlers (Jamestown, Va., 1607), as the 
mChurch of England. It became autonomous 
d adopted its present name in 1789. 


Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Wutch Calvanists which dissented from the 


from the same source and by immigration. _ 
POR Ai 


Reformed Chureh in America—Th : 
group was established by the earliest Dut 
settlers of New York as the Reformed Pro 
estant Dutch Church in 1628. It embraces 
many of the historic early colonial churches 
of New York and New Jersey and today has 
many strong churches in the middle and 
far west. <a 


The Roman Catholic Church.—The larg- __ 
est single group of Christians in the U.S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back to the priests who ac- — 
companied Columbus on his second voyage ~ 
to the New World. A settlement, later dis- _ 
continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. | 
The continuous history of this Church in — 
the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634,in 
Maryland. ; 


The Salvation Army.—An evangelistic 
organization, with a military government, | 
first set up by General William Booth 
(1829-1912) in England and introduced 
into America in 1880. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of — 
America.—A transplantation of a free 
church to the U.S. in 1885. Until recently 
the name has been the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant Church. “a 


International General Assembly of Spir- 
itualists.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Y. in’ 
1936 for the purpose of chartering Spir- 
itualist churches. 


Triumph the Church and Kingdom of q 
God in Christ.—Organized in 1902 in . 
Georgia by Elder D. Smith, emphasizing 
sanctification and the second coming of 
Christ. 


Unitarian Churches.—The Unitarian 
movement in Congregationalism, begin- 
ning in the eighteenth century, produced { 
the American Unitarian Association in 1825. 

In 1865 a national conference was or- 
ganized. 


Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 
—Under the leadership of Philip William 
Otterbein, a German Reformed minister,. 
and Martin Boehm, a Mennonite, an evan- 
gelistic movement among the Germans in 
Pennsylvania resulted in the establishment 
of this body in 1800. In November, 1946, 
this church joined with the Evangelical 
Church to form the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 


The Universalist Church of America.— 
This group originated in the United States 
about 1785. “The bond of fellowship in this 
church as adopted at Washington in 1935 
shall be a common purpose to do the will 
of God as Jesus revealed it and to cooperate 
in establishing the Kingdom for which He 
lived and died.” 


2.6 percent of the membership is found in 201 groups. 


Name of religious group 
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~ Baptist groups: 


MGA INRBADUSt.CORVOREHON. 315 oe .n<.</o0 sot ecina gcc aevisne cieeadeeels 
SOUINGEA |BAPUSE CONVENTION . 2:0. 001. 2-0. 0 caivicclerinctcecsecnere sacs 
Nauanal baptist. Convention, U.S.A., INC... oo. oc ccc cad we meneces 
National Baptist Convention of America.....................-....- ; 
Amenican: baptist. ASSOCIatON® — ce caads neces 4s 0 bee eewoces 
EET IEY Sy 2 9 BM piles Ree ak a Me ie na aA a ae Se ee Se 
National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving Assembly of U.S.A... . 
PRIRMUVOIDAPUSISE tees on elo ok Do anche alse elaoee ake abe acre 
United American Free Will Baptist Church. ................. 0.0... 
Buddnist:Ghurches of Amoaricas os coc Se ciisln. Sec see cicen tare sveee 


OHUTCHTOTGOGLCANGETSON, Nd: Tir. cs dee amc sos ccekeasdas see Oees 
RARE GHEOE, GRUMMAGBMMSE Sc s-cm sols =. yo hiice ca hae caitnelslo ghie « leadnlelaick 
RAUTONTOLST BORN GZ ACN coos cntalc a <celatinclacis nals Gee 2a Seda e ee «5 bypass 
Churches of Christ¥................... ih ee ae oe ees ee eT. 
Congregaticnal Christian Churches§ Ls Shae dda s, MM tae eer ee. 136 re cne e 
CESSES ALOIS IG 6 aoa aN int SERED CPLA te a Re uate 


Eastern Orthodox Churches: Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) 


EvanvolcalGHurclihs cecnao. ¢2 cd evince docs baa Peete pede. 


FenereneclCHINGhes® Noses. close ca. akates coh celcs cote leh ee 


Religious Society of Friends (Five Years Meeting) 
Independent Fundamental Churches of America 


Latter Day Saints: Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Lutherans (American Lutheran Conference): 
American Lutheran Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of N. A.§ 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America§ 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of N. A.: 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other States§ 
The United Lutheran Church in America§ 
Mennonite Church 
Methodist Groups: 
African Methodist Episcopalt 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Churcht 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Methodist Church 


Presbyterian Groups: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S 


The Salvation Army. . 
Seventh Day Adventists 


*1936. 71940. $1942. §1943, **1945. ++Estimated. 


RAESATMOROUOMCIUCCHS ce civis\ac creraclesisaic ce tatcck Oe i aclgh oe omits 
Evangelical and Reformed Church§...................-c.ceceeceee ee 


Mews Gongrepatlons*. 1... se ceccescesccoeeccsececccee ccs 


{Merged Nov. 1946. 


Religious Groups with 50,000 Members and Over, 1944 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 
97.4 percent of the church membership is reported in the following table. The remaining 


Inclusive 
church 
member- 
ship 


227,349 


1,555,914 
5,667,926 
4,021,618 
2,352,339 
115,022 
118,871 
59,743 
69,157 
75,000 


187 082 
309,551 
1,075,401 
1,672,354 
250,000 
300,000 
675,958 
255,881 
88,411 
70,000 
60,000 
4,641,184 
870,346 
113,064 


584,499 
373,163 
595,034 


1,356,655 
324,492 
1,690,204 
51,813 


868,735 
489,244 
382,000 
8,046,129 
250,000 


64,984 
565,853 
2,040,399 
193,637 
2,227,524 
128,914 
169,390 
23,419,701 
208,329 
194,832 
100,000 
62,593 
433,480 


70,623,989 


and over 


227,349 


1,478, 111t¢ 
5,384,530 
3,700,078tF 


268,915 
67,137 
71,293++ 
250,000 

187,082 
309,551+¢ 

1,075,401 

> 504,115 


728,665 
102,071 


413,289 
279,530 
422,383 


948,371 
191,008 
1,213,985 
50,000 


667,035 
382,316 
321,000 
7,400,000¢¢ 
200,000 


44,7864 
519,157 
1,960,399 
174,273#f 
1,501,777 
71,831 
169,390 = 
17,330,558t¢ 
91,664 
194,832 
100,000 
62,593 
390,132 


58,067,201 


3 of such a pilgrimage. The pilg 
nity t that Ai poche an easy pace called a Canterb 
sd pital of the kingdom of Kent. from which we get the word “ca 
Ethelbert gave the missionaries per- Until 1534, during the reign ‘ 
o preach in his kingdom, as his VIII, the Church of England — 
a Christian princess of France. obedient to the Pope and to 
ng the king to Christianity, Au- traditions. At that time Parliamei 
fas given by the pope the title of 
shop of Canterbury and Primate of the king and his successors should 
England. An old Roman temple was head of the Church of England. T) 
ci red as the first Cathedral. This was 
Poors in 1067, and after a second primate. Queen Elizabeth made the sep 
in 1174, the present Cathedral was tion from Rome final, The King Jame 
sion of the Bible, which is still the tra: 
ae Becket was murdered in the lation used by all English- speaki 
eathedral in 1170 and buried behind Protestants, was published in 1611. Cant 
altar. He was canonized as St. Thomas bury has remained the see of oo Chure Sg 


H aie and pilgrims came from all to this date. 


Archbishops of Canterbury 


Year 
Name created Sequence Name 


. Augustine 597 40 Thomas Becket 1162 — 
- Laurentius 604 41 Richard (of Dover) 1174 
; Mellitus 619 42 Baldwin 1185 
4 Justus 624 43 Hubert Walter Tee By at 
5 Honorius 627 44 Stephen Langton 1207 is 
- Deusdedit 655 45 Richard le Grant ile 
Theodorus 668 (of Wetharshed) 1220, 
8 Beorhtweald 693 46 Edmund Rich 1234) ie 
9 Tatwine 731 47 Boniface of Savoy 1245 é 
10 Nothhelm 735 48 Robert Kilwardby 1273 
11 Cuthbeorht 740 49 John Pecham (Peckham) 1279 f 
12 Breguwine 761 50 Robert Winchelsey 1294 ite 
13 Jaenbeorht 765 51 Walter Reynolds 1313% sates 
14 Aethelheard . 793 52 Simon Mepeham 1328 
15 Wulfred 805 53 John Stratford 1333 
16 Feologild 832 54 Thomas Bradwardine 1349 
17 Ceolnoth 833 55 Simon Islip 1349 # 
18 Aethelred 870 56 Simon Langham 1366 5 
19 Plegmund 890 57 William Whittlesey 1368 ee 
20 Aethelhelm 914 58 Simon Sudbury 1375 f 
21 Wulfhelm 923 59 William Courtenay 1381 
22 Oda 942 60 Thomas Arundel 1396 
23 Aelfsige 959 61 Roger Walden 1398 
24 Beorhthelm 959 62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 
25 Dunstan 960 63 Henry Chichele 1414 
26 Aethelgar 988 64 John Stafford 1443 
27 Sigeric Serio 990 65 John Kemp : 1452 
28 Aelfric 995 66 Thomas Bourchier 1454 
29 Aelfheah 1005 67 John Morton 1486 
80 Lyfing 1013 68 Henry Dean 1501 
31 Aethelnoth 1020 69 William Warham 1503 
32 Eadsige 1038 70 Thomas Cranmer 1533 
33 Robert (Champart) 71 Reginald Pole 1556 
of Jumieges 1051 72 Matthew Parker 1559 
34 Stigand 1052 73 Edmund Grindal 1575 
85 Lanfranc 1070 74 John Whitgift 1583 
36 Anselm 1093 75 Richard Bancroft 1604 
87 Ralph d’Escures 1114 ue eas Pe es 
illi il 1123 illiam Lau 
ee ae re 1130 78 William Juxon 1660 


39 Theobale 


iy eee aie - £ tA ame i as oS Se ly 
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798 


Year 

pe aeente Name created 
.79 Gilbert Sheldon 1663 
80 William Sancroft 1678 
81 John Tillotson 1691 
82 Thomas Tenison 1695 
83 William Wake 1716 
84 John Potter 1737 
85 Thomas Herring 1747 
86 Matthew Hutton 1757 
87 Thomas Secker 1758 
88 Frederick Cornwallis 1768 
89 John Moore 1783 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 
(Note: MB—Missionary Bishop; CO—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 
The Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, of Boston, Presiding Bishop. 


Alabama: Charles C. J. Carpenter, 2015 
Sixth Ave. N., Birmingham. 

Alaska: John Boyd Bentley, The Bishop’s 
Lodge, Nenana, Alaska. 

Albany: George Ashton Oldham, 29 Elk St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Arkansas: Richard Bland Mitchell, 509 
Scott St., Little Rock. 

Atlanta: John Moore Walker, 108 E. 17 St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Bethlehem: Frank William Sterrett, Bish- 
op’s House, Bethlehem, Pa. 

California: Karl Morgan Block, 1055 Taylor 
St., San Francisco. 

Chicago: Wallace E. Conkling; Edwin J. 
Randall (S); 65 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
2B bE 

Colorado: Fred Ingley, 1318 Clarkson St., 
Denver. 

Connecticut: Frederick Grandy Budlong; 
Walter Henry Gray (S); 207 Farmington 
Ave., Hartford. 

Cuba: Alex Hugo Blankenship, Calle 18, No. 
154, Vedado, Havana. ; 

Dallas: Henry Tunis Moore, 5100 Ross Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Bishop- 
stead, Wilmington. 

Easton: William McClelland, 
House, Easton, Md. 

Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, 510 S. 
Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Erie: Harold E. Sawyer, 323 W. Sixth St., 
Erie, Pa. 

Florida: Frank Alex Juhan, 324 Market St., 
Jacksonville. 

(South): John Durham Wing, Bishop- 
stead, Winter Park. 

Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, 75 W. 
Division St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Georgia: Middleton Stuart Barnwell, Christ 
Church, Savannah. 

Harrisburg: J. Thomas Heistand, 321 N. 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy (MB), Queen 
Emma Square, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Idaho: Frank Archibald Rhea (MB), Box 
985, Boise. 


Bishop’s 


*To become Bishop of the European Churches, Rome, Italy, Dec. 31, 1946. 
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Sequence Name — 
90 Charles Manners-Sutton 
91 William Howley 
92 John Bird Sumner 
93 Charles Thomas Longley 
94 Archibald Campbell Tait 
95 Edward White Benson 
96 Frederick Temple 
97 Randall Thomas Davidson 3 
98 Cosmo Gordon Lang 192 
99 William Temple 1942 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher 194 


Indiana (Northern): Reginald Mallett, 
Lincoln Way E., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirchoffer, 15% 
Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa: Elwood L. Haines, Cathedral Closé 
Davenport. 
Kansas: Goodrich Robert Fenner, Bethan 
Grounds, Topeka. ‘ 
Kentucky: Charles Clingman, 421 S. Secon 
St., Louisville. ’ 
Lexington: William Robert Moody, Mai 
St. and Bell Ct., Lexington, Ky. 4 
Long Island; James Pernette DeWolfe, Th 
Cathedral House, Garden City, N. YWq 
John Insley Blair Larned* (S), 170 Remi 
sen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Los Angeles: William Bertrand Steven 
Robert Burton Gooden (S), 615 S., Fig: 
ueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisiana: John Long Jackson, 509 Inter. 
national Bldg., New Orleans. a 
Maine: Oliver Leland Loring, 143 State St, 
Portland. 
Maryland: Noble C. Powell, 105 W. Mon 
ment St., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts: Henry Knox Sherrill, 18 
Beacon St., Boston; Raymond Ade 
Heron (S), 1 Joy St., Boston. 


(Western) : William Appleton Lawrenet € 
387 Chestnut St., Springfield. : 
Michigan: Frank Whittington Creight 
Richard S. M. Emrich (S), 63 E. Ha 
cock Ave., Detroit. 
(Northern) : Herman R. Page, 
Arch St., Marquette. 2. 
(Western): Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 134 
N. Division St., Grand Rapids. 4 
Milwaukee: Benjamin F. Price Ivins, 
E. Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. z 
Minnesota: Stephen Edwards Keeler; Ben 
jamin T, Kemerer (S), 1111 Nicollet Ave 
Minneapolis. 
Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, P. O. Box 958, 
Jackson. = 
Missouri: William Scarlett, 1210 Locust St 
St. Louis. (West) : Robert Nelson Spenaa 
415 W. 13 St., Kansas City. 


503 


_ Hor _R. Brinker (Provi- 
tte City Nat. Bk. Bldg. 

: William Fisher Lewis (MB), 505 

aie . St., Reno. 

ewark: Benjamin M. Washburn; Theodore 

Lullow (S), 24 Rector St., Newark, N. J. 

Hampshire: John Thomson Dallas, 63 

Green St., Concord. 

ew Jersey: Wallace John Gardner, 808 W. 

ate St., Trenton. 

‘Mexico: James Moss Stoney (MB), 318 

. Silver Ave., Albuquerque. 

w York: William Thomas Manning;* 

Charles Kendall Gilbert (S), 

| House, 110 St. & Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 

| (Central) : Malcolm Endicott Peabody, 
437 James St., Syracuse. (Western): 

lp Cameron Josiah Davis, 237 North St., 
| Buffalo. 

th Carolina: Edwin Anderson Penick, 

lisboro and St. Mary’s Sts., Raleigh. 

(East): Thos. Campbell Darst, 510 

Orange St., Wilmington, N. C. 

(Western): Robert Emmett Gribbon, 60 

‘ Ravenscroft Drive, Asheville. 

Worth Dakota: Douglass Henry Atwill 

(MB), 206 Eighth St., S., Fargo. 

Ohio: Beverley Dandridge Tucker, 

Prospect Ave., Cleveland. 

(Southern): Henry Wise Hobson, 412 

_ Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma: Thomas Casady, P. O. Box 1091, 

Oklahoma City. 

Dlympia: Simeon Arthur Huston, 

American Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Oregon: Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, 541 

Morgan Rd., Portland. 

_ (Eastern) : ‘William Proctor Remington 
(MB), 613 S.E. Byers St., Pendleton. 
Panama Canal Zone: Reginald G. Gooden, 
Jr., P. O. Box 3435 Ancon, Canal Zone. 
Sennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, 202 S. 19 St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philippine Islands: Norman S. Binsted 
(MB), 567 Calle Isaac Peral, Manila; Rob- 
ert Franklin Wilner (S), 555 Calle Isaac 
Peral. 

Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue, 325 Oliver Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2yerto Rico: Charles F. Boynton (MB), 
Box 1729, San Juan, P. R. 


*To resign Dec. 31, 1946. 
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1% - Brown St., Providence; Granv 


Synod 


James DeWo! 


“nett (S), 32 Westminster St., Provide 
Rochester: Bartel H. Reinheimer, 


Sacramento: Archie W. N. Porter, 
Capitol Ave., Sacremento, Calif. 
Salina: Shirley H. Nichols, P.O. Box 
Salina, Kans. ; 
San Joaquin: Francis D. Walters (MB 
1209 N St., Fresno, Calif. 
South Carolina: Thomas N. ‘Carruthers, 
142 Church St., Charleston. 
(Upper) : John. James Gravatt, ‘Trini 
Parish House, Columbia. c 
South Dakota: “ William Blair Roberts ~ 
(MB), 300 W. 18 St., Sioux Falls; Con- 
rad H. Gesner (CO), 581 Portland Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Spokane: ‘Edward Makin Cross, 2303 First 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield: John Chanler White, 821 Bes 
Second St., Springfield, Il. 1 
Tennessee: James Matthew Maxon,* hte is 
Poplar Ave., Memphis; Edmund P. 
Dandridge (CO), 2307 Elliston Pl., Nash-. 
ville. 
Texas: Clinton Simon Quin, 1117 ‘Texas 
Ave., Houston. 
(North) : Eugene Cecil Seaman (ME 
1516 Tyler St., Amarillo. 
(West) : Everett H. Jones, 108 W. French 
Pl., San Antonio. 
Utah: Arthur W. Moulton (MB), 
First South St., Salt Lake City. — | 
Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop’s 
House, Burlington. i 
Virginia: Fred Deane Goodwin, 110 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond. W. Roy Mason 
(S), Charlottesville. F 
(Southern): William Ambrose Brown, 
618 Stockley Gardens, Norfolk. a 
(Southwestern) : Henry Disbrow Phillips, 
18 Elm Ave., S.W., Roanoke. 
Washington, D.C.: Angus Dun, Cathedral 
Close, Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 
West Virginia: Robt. E. L. Strider, 28 Maple 
Ave., Woodlawn, Wheeling. 
Wyoming: Winfred Hamlin Ziegler (MB), 
Box 17, Laramie. 
Liberia: Bravid Washington Harris, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Methodist Bishops 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches, 


In Service in United States 
Tames GC. Baker, 125 East Sunset Blvd., Los 


_ Angeles, Calif. 
Bruce R. Baxter, 408 Artisans Bldg., Port- 


land 5, Ore. 
Sharles W. Brashares, 302 Old Colony Bldg., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Robert N. Brooks, 631 Baronne St., New 


Orleans 13, La. 

Fred Pierce Corson, 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 

Ralph S. Cushman, 1987 Summit Ave., St. 


Paul, Minn. 
U. V. W. Darlington, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Heros St 


Charles W. Flint, 100 Maryland Ave. N.E., 
- Washington 2, D.C. 


Schuyler E. Garth, First National Bank 


Bldg., Madison, Wis. 


_ Wilbur. E. Hammaker, 317 Trinity Bldg., 


Denver, Colo. 
Costen J. Harrell, 516 N. 22d St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Lewis O. Hartman, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 


ton 16, Mass. 
Ivan Lee Holt, 506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Edward W. Kelly, 4160 Enright St., St. 


Louis 8, Mo. 

Paul B. Kern, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Lorenzo H. King, 250 Auburn Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

W. Earl Ledden, 317 East Jefferson St., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Edwin F. Lee, 1137 Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. (Missionary Bishop) 

Titus Lowe, 305 Underwriters Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

J. Ralph Magee, 77 Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

Paul E. Martin, 723 Center St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

William C. Martin, 810 National Bank of 
Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 

Arthur J. Moore, 63 Auburn Ave., N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
Mork Lis Noy. 

William Walter Peele, Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond 16, Va. 

Clare Purcell, 2020 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 


Charles C. Selecman, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

Alexander P. Shaw, 1206 Etting St., Balti- 
more 17, Md. 

A. Frank Smith, First Methodist Church, 
Houston, Tex. 

H. Lester Smith, 44 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


Christian Holidays, 1947 to 1956 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 
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W. Angie Smith, 224 N.W. 19th S 

homa City, Okla. J : 

James H. Straughn, Methodist Cen 
Smithfeld at Seventh, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Raymond J. Wade, 1205 Kales Bldg., 76 V 
Adams Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 

William T. Watkins, 1115 Fourth Ave 


Louisville, Ky. 


In Service Abroad 


Newell S. Booth, B.P. 622, Elisabethvill 
Congo Belge, Africa. 
Paul N. Garber, 69 Badenstrasse, Zurich 
Switzerland. (American address: 211 
Myrtle Dr., Durham, North Carolina.) 
Willis J. King, Monrovia, Liberia, We 
Africa. (American address: 150 Fif 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.) 


Central Conference Bishops 


Enrique C. Balloch, Casilla 67, Santiage 
Chile, South America. =" 
W. Y. Chen, Methodist Mission, Chungkin 
Sze., China (150 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
N. ¥:) d 
Juan E. Gattinoni, Rivadavia 4044, Buena 
Aires, Argentina, South America. a 
Z. T. Kaung, Peking, China (Mail address 
c/o Methodist Mission, Chungking, Sze 
China.) 
Carleton Lacy, Foochow, Fukien, China. 
F. H. Otto Melle, 30 Paulinen, Berlin 
Lichterfelde, W. Germany. b 
Shot. K, Mondol, Methodist Church, Hyder- 
abad, India. 
J. Waskom Pickett, Byculla, Bombay, Indi 
(150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.) 
Clement D. Rockey, 37 Cantonment Road 
Lucknow, India. 
John A. Subhan, Robinson Memorig 
Church, Byculla, Bombay, India. . 
Ralph A. Ward, 169 Ming Yuen Rd., Shan g- 
hai, China (150 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Nei ; 
Arthur F. Wesley, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The following table indicates when Easter and other important festival days occur dur ng 
the next ten years, It also indicates the number of Sundays during Epiphany and after 
Pentecost for each year of the period. Easter may come as early as March 22 or as late as 


April 25, thus bringing a wide variation in the number of Sundays included in certai 
of the Christian seasons. , 
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Sundays in A é ; 

Year Beisiasd wednerasy Easter Whitsunday sapere dst 3 hh ouea 
UND Hd Sr er eae 6 Feb. 19 Apr. 6 May 25 26 Nov. 30 
SES hs ta 5 Feb. 11 Mar. 28 May 16 27 Nov. 28 
LL SM a 8 Mar, 2 Apr. 17 June 5 24 Nov. 27 
ite) ORE ave 7 Feb, 22 Apr. 9 May 28 26 Dec. 3 
LOSI Seeteaes ale 5 Feb. 7 Mar. 25 May 13 28 Dec. 2 
DORA T AY cept ties 7 Feb. 26 Apr. 13 June 1 25 Nov. 30 
LOOSEN etna sc 6 Feb. 18 Apr. 5 May 24 26 Nov. 29 
ky Cee 8 Mar. 3 Apr. 18 June 6 24 Nov. 28 
TOSS ei yoicel- ats 7 Feb. 23 Apr. 10 May 29 25 Nov. 27 
BONG eps 6 Feb. 14 Apr. 1 May 20 27 Dec. 2 


Galilee 
; Volterra | 
Rome 
Rome 
Athens 
Bethlehem 
Rome 
Rome 
Greece 
Greece 
Aquileia 
Emesa 
Campania 
- Epirus 
Africa 
Rome 
I Rome 
‘St. Urban | ' Rome 
. Pontian Rome 
‘St. Anterus Greece 
~ St. Fabian Rome 
_ St. Cornelius Rome 
. Lucius | Rome 
. Stephen | Rome 
. Sixtus | Greece 
st. Dionysius Greece 
St. Felix | Rome 
€St. Eutychian Luni 
_ St. Caius Dalmatia 
St. Marcellinus Rome 
_ St. Marcellus | Rome 
- St. Eusebius Greece 
St. Melchiades Africa 
- St. Sylvester | Rome 
_ St. Marcus Rome 
St. Julius | Rome 
St. Liberius Rome 
St. Felix II Rome 
St. Damasus | Spain 
St. Siricius Rome 
St. Anastasius | Rome 
St. Innocent | Alvano 
- St. Zozimus Greece 
St. Boniface | Rome 
St. Celestine | Rome 
St. Sixtus III Rome 
- St. Leo | (the Great) Tuscany 
| St. Hilary Cagliari 
St. Simplicius Tivoli 
St. Felix III Rome 
St. Gelasius | Africa 
St. Anastasius It Rome 
St. Symmachus Sardinia 
St. Hormisdas Frosinone 
St. John | Tuscany 
St. Felix IV Sannio 
_ Boniface II Rome 
— John Il . Rome 
St. Agapitus Rome 
Silverius Campania 


St. 
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Birthplace 


Rome. One pee and 
atives of other parts of 

siatic, three African, three 
, Galicia, Holland, 


Acces. 
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\ ee he 
ist Of the pope 
d taken from a series of portraits 
three popes have been Romans; one h 
ly; thirteen were French, eleven Gr ‘ 
Spanish, and two Dalmatian. Palestin 
Portugal, and England have each furnished one occ 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
7D. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
if 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84, 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
Vee 
CED 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 
110. 
111. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


Name 
Vigilius 
Pelagius | 
John 111 
Benedict | 
Pelagius II 
St. Gregory | 
(the Great) 
Sabinianus 
Boniface III 
St. Boniface [V 
St. Adeodatus | 
(Deusdedit) 
Boniface V 
Honorius | 
Ceverinus 
John IV 
Theodore | 
St. Martin | 
St. Eugenius | 
St. Vitalian 
Adeodatus {| 
Domnus | 
St. Agatho 
St. Leo II 
St. Benedict [1 
John V 
Conon 
St. Sergius ! 
John VI 
John VII 
Sisinnius 
Constantine 
St. Gregory II 
St. Gregory III 
St. Zachary 
Stephen II 
St. Stephen 1.1 
St. Paul | 
Stephen IV 
Adrian | 
St. Leo III 
St. Stephen V 
St. Paschal | 
Eugenius II 
Valentine 
Gregory IV 
Sergius II 
St. Leo IV 
Benedict II! 
St. Nicholas | 
(the Great) 
Adrian II 
John VIII 
Marinus | 
(Martin 11) 
St. Adrian III 
Stephen VI 
Formosus 
Stephen VII 
Romanus 


Riayat t 
Ss. The follo 


Bs 


Birthplace 


Rome 
Rome 


~ Rome 


Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


Bieda 
Rome 
Valeria 
Rome 


Naples 
Campania 
Rome 
Dalmatia 
Greece 
Todi 
Rome 
Segni 
Rome 
Rome 
Palermo 
Sicily 
Rome 
Antioch 
Thrace 
Palermo 
Greece 
Rossano 
Syria 
Syria 
Rome 
Syria 
Greece 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Syracuse 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


Rome 
Rome 
Galicia 


Rome 
Rome 
Ostia 
Rome 
Gaul 


wing 


Uj 
Acces. E 
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th 


555 
560 
574 


5578 


590 


604 
607 
608 
615 


619 


625 


640 
640 
642 
649 
655 
657 
672 
676 
678 
682 
684 
685 
686 
687 
701 
705 
708 
708 
715 
731 
741 
752 
752 
757 
768 
771 
795 
816 
817 
824 
827 
827 
844 
847 
855 
858 


867 
872 
882 


884 
885 
891 
896 
897 


oe 


802 : Information Please Almat 
Name Birthplace Acces, Death Name Birthplace Acces. De: 
117. Theodore II Rome 898 898 186. Adrian V Genoa 1276 127 
118. John IX Tivoli 898 900 187. John XIX, Lisbon 1276 1277 
119. Benedict IV Rome 900 903 XX, or XXI 
120. LeoV Ardea 903 903 188. Nicholas III Rome 1277 
121. Christophorus Rome 903 904 189. MartinIV(orll) — Brie 1281 
122. Sergius III Rome 904 911 190. Honorius IV Rome 1285 
123. Anastasius III Rome 911 913 191. Nicholas IV Ascoli 1288 
124. Landus Sabino 913 914 192. St. Celestine V Isernia 1294 
125. John X Ravenna 915 928 (abd. 1294) 
126. Leo VI Rome 928 929 193. Boniface VIII Anagni 1294 
127. Stephen VIII Rome 929 931 194. BI. Benedict Treviso 1303 
128. John XI Rome 931 936 X or XI 
129. Leo VII Rome 936 939 195. Clement V Guascogna 1305 
130. Stephen IX Germany 939 942 (to Avignon) 
131. Marinus II Rome 942 946 196. John XX, XXI, Cahors 1316 
(Martin It1) or XXII 
132. Agapitus II Rome 946 956 197. Benedict XI or XII Tolosa 1334 
133. John XII Rome 956 964 198. Clement VI Limoges 1342 
| 134. Benedict V Rome 964 965 199. Innocent VI Limoges 1352 
a 135. John XIII Rome 965 972 200. BI. Urban V Mende 1362 
Mi 136. Benedict VI Rome 972 973 201. Gregory XI Limoges 1370 
me 137. Domnus II Rome 973 973 (retd. to Rome) 
A 138. Benedict VII Rome 975 984 202. Urban VI Naples 1378 
139. John XIV Pavia 984 985 203. Boniface IX Naples 1389 
140. John XV Rome 985 996 204. Innocent VII Sulmona 1404 
141. Gregory V Saxony 996 999 205. Gregory XII Venice 1406 
142. Sylvester II France 999 1003 (res. 1409) 
s 143. John XVI or XVII Rome 1003 1003 206. Alexander V Island 1409 
144. John XVII or XVIII Rome 1003 1009 of Candia 
145. Sergius IV Rome 1009 1012 207. John XXII, XXIII, Naples 1410 
146. Benedict VIII Rome 1012 1024 or XXIV (res. 1415) 
147. John XVIII, Rome 1024 1033 208. Martin V (or III) Rome 1417 
XIX, or XX 209. Eugene IV Venice 1431 
148. Benedict 1X Rome 1033 1044 210. Nicholas V Sarzana 1447 
(res. 1044) 211. Callistus Hl Valencia 1455 
149. Gregory VI Rome 1044 1046 212. Pius Il Siena 1458 
(abd. 1046) 213. Paul Il Venice 1464 
150. Clement II Saxony 1046 1047 214. Sixtus IV Savona 1471 
151. Damasus II Germany 1048 1048 215. Innocent VIII Genoa 1484 
152. St. Leo IX Germany 1049 1054 216. Alexander VI Valencia 1492 
153. Victor Il Bavaria 1055 1057 217. Pius Ill Siena 1503 
154. Stephen X Germany 1057 1058 218. Julius Il Savona 1503 
155. Nicolas II Burgundy 1059 1061 219. Leo X Florence 1513 
156. Alexander II Milan 1061 1073 220. Adrian VI Utrecht 1522 
157. St. Gregory VII Sovana 1073 1085 221. Clement VII Florence 1523 
158. BI. Victor III Benevento 1087 1087 222. Paul Ill Rome 1534 
159. Bl. Urban II Reims 1088 1099 223. Julius III Monte San 1550 
160. Paschal II Bleda 1099 1118 Savino 
161. Gelasius II Gaeta 1118 1119 224. Marcellus It Montepulciano 1555 
162. Callistus II Burgundy 1119 1124 225. Paul IV Naples 1555 
163. Honorius II Bologna 1124 1130 226. Pius IV Milan 1559 
164. Innocent II Rome 1130 1143 227. St. Pius V Bosco 1566 
165. Celestine II Tuscany 1143 1144 228. Gregory XIII Bologna 1572 
166. Lucius II Bologna 1144 1145 229. Sixtus V Grottammare 1585 
167. Bil. Eugene III Pisa 1145 1153 230. Urban VII Rome 1590 
168. Anastasius IV Rome 1153 1154 231. Gregory XIV Cremona 1590 
169. Adrian IV England 1154 1159 232. Innocent IX Bologna 1591 
170. Alexander III Siena 1159 1181 233. Clement VIII Florence 1592 
171. Lucius III Lucca 1181 1185 234. Leo XI Florence 1605 
172. Urban III Milan 1185 1187 235. Paul V Rome 1605 
173. Gregory VIII Benevento 1187 1187 236. Gregory XV Bologna 1621 
174. Clement III Rome 1187 1191 237. Urban VIIt Florence 1623 
175. Celestine III Rome 1191 1198 238. Innocent X Rome 1644 
176. Innocent III Anagni 1198 1216 239. Alexander VII Siena 1655 
177. Honorius Itt Rome 1216 1227 240. Clement IX Pistoia 1667 
178. Gregory IX Anagni 1227 1241 241. Clement X Rome 1670 
179. Celestine IV Milan 1241 1241 242. Innocent XI Como 1676 
180. Innocent IV Genoa 1243 1254 243. Alexander VIII Venice 1689 
181. Alexander IV Anagni 1254 1261 244. Innocent XII Naples 1691 
182. Urban IV Troyes 1261 1264 245. Clement XI Urbino 1700 
183. Clement IV Saint-Gilles 1265 1268 246. ‘Innocent XIII Rome 1721 
184. Bl. Gregory X Piacenza 1271 1276 247. Benedict XIII Naples 1724 


185. Bl. Innocent V Savoy 1276 1276 248. Clement XII Florence 2730 


ee tar 
(1758 
1769 


1775 
1800 
Spoleto 1823 
Cingoli 1829 


Pius IX Senigallia 
Leo XIII Carpineto 
Pius X Riese F 
Benedict XV Genoa 

Pius XI Desio 

Pius XII Rome 


The College of Cardinals 


Source: The National Catholic Almanac. 


=Tes tion Name 
i911 Gennaro Granito Pignatelli 
A di Belmonte 


Enrico Gasparri 


930 Francesco Marchetti- 
. Selvaggiani 


1983 Carlo Salotti 
a 


1935 Enrico Sibilia 

> 

a 916 Alessio Ascalesi 

1921 Michael von Faulhaber 

1921 Dennis J. Dougherty 

1923 Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocca 

; di Corneliano 

1925 Alessandro Verde 
m927 Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
m927 Auguste Hlond, S. Ss. 

1927 Pedro Segura y Saenz 
1929 Ildefonso Schuster, O.S. B. 
1929 Manuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
1929 Luigi Lavitrano 

1930 Raffaelo Carlo Rossi, O. C. D. 
11930 Achilles Lienart 

1933 Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 
1933 Frederico Tedeschini 

1933 Maurilio Fossati 

(1933 Rodrigue Villeneuve, O. M. I. 
1933 Elias dalla Costa 

(1933 Theodore Innitzer 

1935 Ignatius Tappouni 

Francesco Marmaggi 


Cardinal-Bishops 


Office or dignity 
Bishop of Ostia and Albano; Dean 
of the College of Cardinals; Pre- 
fect of the Congregation of Cere- 
monies 
Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the 
Apostolic Signature 
Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General 
of His Holiness; Archpriest of 
the Patriarchal Basilica of the 
Lateran; Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office 
Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of 
the Congregation of Rites 
Bishop of Sabina and Poggio 
Mirteto 


Cardinal-Priests 


Archbishop of Naples 
Archbishop of Munich and Freis- 
ing 

Archbishop of Philadelphia 
Archbishop of Bologna 


Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Gneisen and Posen 
Archbishop of Seville 

Archbishop of Milan 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Archbishop of Palermo 

Secretary of the Consistorial Con-: 
gregation 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith; 
Camerlengo of the College of Car- 
dinals 

Archpriest of Vatican Basilica; 
Prefect of Congregation of Basil- 
ica of St. Peter; Apostolic Datary 
Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Quebec 
Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Council 
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Italian 
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Italian 
Italian 


Italian 
German 


American 
Italian 


Italian 


Belgian 
Polish 
Spanish 
Italian 
Portuguese 


- Italian 


Italian 


French 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Canadian 
Italian 
Austrian 
Iraquian 
Italian 


1935 
1935 
1935 


iy 1986 


1937 
1937 


1937 
1946 


1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
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The College of Cardinals—(cont.) 


Year of 
creation 


Name 


Emmanuel Suhard 

Jaime Luis Copello 
Pietro Boetto, S. J. 

Eugene Tisserant 


Adeodato Giovanni Piazza, 
O..C. D: 
Giuseppe Pizzardo 


Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

Benedetto Aloisi 
Masella 


Clemente Micara 


Adam Stephen Sapieha 
Edward Mooney 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

Jose Maria Caro Rodriguez 
Teodosio Clemente de Gouveia 
Jaime de Barros Camara 
Enrique Pla y Deniel 


Manuel Arteaga y Belamcourt 

Joseph Frings 

Juan Gualberto Guevara 

Bernard Griffin 

Manuel Arce y Ochotorena 

Joseph Mindszenty 

Ernesto Ruffini 

Jules Saliege 

James Charles MacGuigan 

Samuel Alphonsus Stritch 

Emile Roques 

John de Jong 

Carlos Carmelo de 
Vasconcelos Mota 

Pierre Petit De Julleville 

Conrad von Preysing 

Antonio Caggiano 

Thomas Tien, S. V. D. 


Office or dignity 


Archbishop of Paris 

Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Archbishop of Genoa 

Secretary of the Congregation of 
the Oriental Church 

Patriarch of Venice 


Prefect of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities; 
President of Catholic Action 
Archbishop of Lyons 

Patriarch of Cilicia of the Ar- 
menians 

Titular Archbishop of Caesarea 
in Mauretania, Apostolic Nuncio 
to Brazil 

Titular Archbishop of Apamea in 
Syria, Apostolic Nuncio to Bel- 
gium. 

Archbishop of Cracow 
Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Sydney 

Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Lourenco Marques 
Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 
Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Lima 

Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Esztergom 
Archbishop of Palermo 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sao Paolo 


Archbishop of Rouen 

Bishop of Berlin 

Bishop of Rosario 

Titular Bishop of Ruspe, Vicar 
Apostolic of Tsingtao 


Cardinal-Deacons 


Nicola Canali 


Domenico Jorio 


Massimo Massimi 


Giovanni Mercati 


Giuseppe Bruno 


Grand Penitentiary; President of 
the commission charged with ad- 
ministration of The Vatican City 
Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Sacraments 


President of the Commission on 
the Authentic Interpretation of 
the Code of Canon Law 


Librarian and Archivist of the 
Holy Roman Church 


Secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council 


Information Please Almana 


Nationality — 
French 
Argentinian 
Italian 7 
French 


Italian 
Italian 


French 
Levantine 


Italian 
Italian 


Polish 

American ~— 
Australian — 
American ~ 
Chilean 
Portuguese 
Brazilian 
Spanish 


Cuban 
German 
Peruvian 
English 
Spanish 
Hungarian 
Sicilian 
French 
Canadian 
American 
French 
Dutch 
Brazilian 


French A 
German Ps 
Argentinian © 
Chinese 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 


anapolis, Ind. 
Angeles, Calif. 


36 


kK, N. J. 
y Orleans, La. 


Jews arrived in the colonies before 1650. 
fhe first congregation is recorded in 1656 
a New York City, the Shearith Israel 
HRemnant of Israel). 

Churches: 3,728. Inclusive membership: 
1,641,184 (1936). Membership 13 years of 
re or over: 3,341,652 (estimate). 


Congregational and Rabbinical 
; Organizations 


“nion of American Hebrew Congregations: 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Pres., 
Adolph Rosenberg; Dir, Maurice N. 
Hisendrath. 

“nion of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America: 305 Broadway, New York, 
WN. Y.; Pres., Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. 
Dir., Leo S. Hilsenrad. 
mnited Synagogue of America: 3080 Broad- 
‘way, N. Y. City; Pres., Samuel M. Roth- 
stein; Act. Exec. Dir., Elias L. Solomon. 
fentral Conference of American Rabbis: 
904 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga.; Pres., Solo- 
mon B. Freehof; Adm. Sec., Isaac E, Mar- 
cuson. 

tabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 
‘Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Robert 
Gordis; Corr. Sec., Herman Cohen 

+abbinical Council of America: 331 Madi- 

son Ave., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Wm. 
Drazin; Sec., Samuel Berliant. 

Fnion of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 

States and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New 

York, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., L. Seltzer. 


- Michael J. Curley 


- Jewish Congregational and Rabbinical Organizations 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches, 


hol 


Archbishop 


Richard J. Cushing j 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
John T. MecNicholas, OP. 
Urban J. Vehr 

Edward Cardinal Mooney 
Francis J, L. Beckman ONE 
Joseph E. Ritter te Gow 
John J. Cantwell hes 
John A. Floersh io 
Moses E. Kiley af 
Thomas J. Walsh 

Joseph F. Rummel 

Francis Cardinal Spellman 
James H. Ryan 

Dennis Cardinal Dougherty 
Edward D. Howard 

George J. Donnelly, (Actg.) 
John G. Murray 

Robert E. Lucey 

John J. Mitty 

Thomas A. Connolly, (Actg.) 
Edwin V. Byrne 
Michael J. Curley 


Synagogue Council of America: 1133 Broad- ve 
way, New York, N. Y.; (Represents sev- 
eral of the organizations listed above.) 
Pres., Herbert S. Goldstein; Asst. to Pres., 
Aaron Opher; Sec., Benjamin Koenigs- 
burg. 

Educational and Social Service 
Organizations 

American Jewish Committee: 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Joseph M. 
Proskauer; Exec. Vice Pres., John Slaw- 
son; Sec., Victor S. Riesenfeld. 

American Jewish Congress: 1834 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Pres., Stephen S. Wise; 
Sec. Exec. Com., Samue) Caplan. 

American Jewish Historical Society: 3080 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Abra- 
ham S. W. Rosenbach; Corr. Sec., Alex- 
ander Marx. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee: 270 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Chmn., Paul Baerwald; Exec. Vice- 
chmn., Jos. C. Hyman; Sec., Moses A. 
Leavitt. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith: 
100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Chmn., 
Sigmund Livingston: Nat. Dir., Richard 
E. Gutstadt. 

B’nai Brith: 1003 K St. N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Pres., Henry Monsky; Sec., Maurice 
Bisgyer. 

B’nai Brith Hillel Foundation Commis- 
sion: 605 E. Green St., Champaign, Ill.; 
Nat. Dir., Abram L. Sachar. 
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Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds: 165 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Pres.. Sidney Hollander; Exec. Dir., H. L. 
Lurie. 

Hadassah—Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America: 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Moses P. Epstein; Sec., 
Mrs. Robert Szold. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety: 425 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y.; 
Pres., Abraham Herman; Exec. Dir., Isaac 
L. Asofsky. 

Jewish Agricultural Society: 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Richard S. 
Goldman; Man. Dir., Gabriel Davidson. 

Jewish Labor Committee: 175 E. Broadway, 
New York, N, Y.; Chmn., Adolph Held; 
Exec. Sec., Jacob Pat. 

Jewish Publication Society of America: 225 
S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres., J. 
Solis-Cohen, Jr.; Exec. Vice Pres., Maurice 
Jacobs. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States: 
276 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Natl. 
Commander, Archie H. Greenberg; Natl. 
Sec., Esther M. Fredman. 

National Council of Jewish Women: 1819 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. 
Joseph M. Welt; Exec. Dir., Flora R. 
Rothenberg. 

National Federation of Jewish Men’s Clubs 
of the United Synagogue of America: 


Jewish Holidays, 1947 to 1956 


All holidays begin at sundown on the evening before the date given. 


First two 
Rosh Yom days of Simchath 
Year Purim Passover Shabuoth Hashanah Kippur  Sukkoth Torah Hanukkah 


hin re Fee ee = 


Information Please Alman 
1316-18 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pg 
Pres., Milton Berger; Corr. Sec., Joseph | 
Blum. , 

National Federation of Temple Brothe! 
hoods: 34 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohi 
Pres., Jesse Cohen; Exec. Sec., Arthur ] 
Reinhart. 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
34 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Pres 
Mrs. Hugo Hartmann; Exec, Dir., Jar 
Evans. 

National Jewish Welfare Board: 145 E, 3! 
St., New York, N. Y.; Pres., Frank L. Wei 
Exec, Dir., Louis Kraft. ; 

National Refugee Service: 139 Center St 
New York, N. Y.; Pres., Charles A. Riegel 
man; Exec. Dir., Joseph E. Beck. : 

United Palestine Appeal: 41 E, 42nd Si 
New York, N. Y.; Natl. Chmn., James C 
Heller; Exec. Dir., Henry Montor. j 

Women’s Branch of the Union of Orthode 
Jewish Congregations: 305 Broadway 
New York, N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Isidor Freeds 
man; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Jacob Awner. 

Women’s League of the United Synagog i 
of America: 3080 Broadway, New York 
N. Y.; Pres., Mrs. Barnett E. Kopelman 
Sec., Mrs. David Kass. 7 

Zionist Organization of America: 1720 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Israél 
Goldstein; Sec., Saul S. Spiro. 
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1947...| Mar. 6 Apr. 5toApr.12 May 25-26 Sept. 15-16 Sept. 24 Sept. 29-30 Oct. 7 Dec. 8 to Dec. 15 F 


1948...) Mar.25 Apr.24to May 1 June 13-14 Oct. 4-5 
1949...| Mar.15 Apr.14 to Apr.21 June 3-4 Sept. 24-25 Oct. 3 Oct. 8-9 Oct. 16 Dec. 16 to Dec. 23 
1950...) Mar. 3 Apr. 2to Apr. 9 May 22-23 Sept. 12-13 Sept. 21 Sept. 26-27 Oct. 4 Dec. 4 to Dec. 11 
1-2 Oct. 10 Oct. 15-16 Oct. 23 Dec. 24 to Dec. 31 
1952...) Mar.11 Apr. 10to Apr.17 May 30-31 Sept. 20-21 Sept.29 Oct. 4-5 Oct. 12 Dec. 13 to Dec. 20 
1953...) Mar. 1 Mar.31to Apr. 7 May 20-21 Sept. 10-11 Sept. 19 Sept. 24-25 Oct. 2 Dec. 2toDec. 9 


1951...) Mar. 22 Apr. 21 to Apr. 28 June 10-11 Oct. 


Oct. 13 Oct. 18-19 Oct. 26 Dec. 27 to Jan. 3, 1949 


1954...] Mar.19 Apr. 18to Apr.25 June 7-8 Sept. 28-29 Oct. 7 Oct. 12-13 Oct. 20 Dec. 20to Dec. 27 


1955...) Mar. 8 Apr. 7 to Apr. 14 May 27-28 Sept. 17-18 Sept. 26 Oct. 1-2 Oct. 9 Dec. 10 to Dec. 17 
1956...| Feb. 26 Mar.27to Apr. 3 May 16-17 Sept. 6-7 Sept.15 Sept. 20-21 


Sept. 28 Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1947 


NEW YEAR'S DAY—Wednesday, Jan. 1— 
A legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 
were offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 


EPIPHANY—Monday, Jan. 6—The Feast 
of the Epiphany, falling on the twelfth day 
after Christmas, is observed by all branches 
of the Christian Church as the anniversary 
of the baptism of Jesus and His mani- 
festation as the Son of God. This day is 
also the end of the Advent season and as 
“Twelfth Night” marks the beginning of 
the carnival season preceding Lent. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Wednesday 
Feb. 12—Observed as a legal holiday in 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. In Massachusetts, the Gov- 
ernor issues a proclamation. 4 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—Friday, Feb. 14 
—A day long held sacred to lovers, St. 
Valentine’s Day may have come from the 
belief that on February 14 birds begin to 
mate, although this theory has no mor 


en ie ‘ 
than others that have been ad- 
t is notable nowadays for the 
f a valentine, generally a card, 
b d with a heart, to a loved one. 


= 

SHR OVE TUESDAY—Feb. 18—Falls on 
pe Tuesday before Ash Wednesday. The 
srd derives from the Anglo-Saxon, scrij- 
F 2, meaning to “shrive”’ or to be confessed. 
ne day is sometimes familiarly referred 
as “Pancake Tuesday” by the English 
k d was suggested by the need of using up 
e eggs and fat which were prohibited 
Hticles of diet during the 40 days of Lent. 
me day is occasioned by a carnival spirit 
Iardi Gras, in France). In the United 
sates, the celebration, marking the end of 
me carnival season, which began at the 
d of Advent, reached its highest popu- 
tity in New Orleans. 


ASH WEDNESDAY—Feb. 19—The 
bednesday after Quinquagesima Sunday 
eon which begins the fast of the Lenten 
son. The name, from dies cinerum, 
ning “day of ashes” is found in the 
tliest copies of the Gregorian Sacramen- 
my and probably dates from at least the 
Ho century. The ceremony is marked by 
e marking of the cross on the foreheads 
Roman Catholic worshipers by a priest 
40 dips his thumb in ashes which come 
in5m burned remains of the palms used in 
.e Palm Sunday the year before. The 
-otestant Church also observes the holi- 
iy but does not include the use of ashes. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY—Saturday, 
ab. 22—The birthday of George Washing- 
hn is celebrated as a legal holiday in every 
late of the Union, the District of Columbia 

d all territories. The observance began 

1796, three years before Washington’s 
sath. — 
.\ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Monday, March 
*_St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 

o died 493 A.D. at the venerable age of 
»6, has been honored in America since 
1e first days of the nation. There are 
sany dinners and meetings and perhaps 
xe most notable part of the observance is 
xe annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
-fth Avenue in New York City. 


“PALM SUNDAY—March 30—Is observed 
1e Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
te entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
sremonies introducing the benediction of 
alms and of the procession probably had 
aeir origin in Jerusalem. It seems certain 
hat the bearing of the palms during 
‘rvices was the earlier practice, then came 
e procession, and later the benediction of 
ae palms. 

‘GOOD FRIDAY—April 4—The Friday 
efore Easter Sunday, observed by all 
sanches of the Christian Church in com- 
-emoration of the Crucifixion, which is 
‘told during services from the Gospel of 


i oe 
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Secular Holidays, ‘ 


receive Holy Communion. The eating o 


1947—(cont.) 
St. John. It is the only day of the year — 
upon which Mass may not be said and only | 
those who are in danger of death may 


hot cross buns on this holiday is said t * 
have originated in England. Bie b 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach)—_ 
Saturday, April 5—The Feast of the Pass- 
over, also called the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, observed for eight days of which 
only the first and last days are holy days, Jed 
commemorates the escape of the first born — 
of the Jews from the Angel of Death, who 
took from the Egyptians their first born, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy of Moses. As 
they fied, the Jews ate unleavened bread 
and from that time the Jews have allowed ~ 
no leavening in the home during Passover, — 
the bread being replaced by matzoth. re 

EASTER SUNDAY—April 6—Observed in 
all Christian churches, Easter is the princi- 
pal feast of the ecclesiastical year, and 
commemorates the resurrection of Jesus. ~ 
It is celebrated on the first Sunday after 
the full moon which occurs on or next 
after March 21 and is therefore celebrated 
between March 22 and April 25 inclusive. 
This date was fixed by the Council of 
Nicaea in 325. The Venerable Bede, the 
English monk and ecclesiastical historian, 
claimed the word to have originated from 
the Anglo-Saxon éstre, old Teutonic god- 
dess of spring. 

ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 15— 
Took place in the presence of His apostles a 
40 days after the resurrection of Jesus, It 7 
is traditionally held to have occured on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. ES | 

HEBREW PENTECOST (Shabuoth)— r 
Sunday, May 25—The Feast of Harvest, in a 
olden times observed at the end of the 7 
wheat harvest. The holiday is sometimes . 
celebrated by decorating houses and syno- ay 
gogues with branches of trees, flowers and 
various plants. The word originates from 
the Greek meaning fifty and the day comes 
fifty days after Passover. 

PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—May 25— 

In this case the day comes fifty days after 
Easter. It commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the resurrection. The sermon 
by the Apostle Peter which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. The word is believed to have 
come from ‘white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptised on the day. 

MEMORIAL DAY—Friday, May 30—Also: 
known as Decoration Day, Memorial Day 
is a legal holiday in all the northern states 
and in the territories, and is also observed 
by the armed forces. In 1868, General John 
A, Logan, Commander in Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, issued an 


- ~ . ‘oh §6° eee 2 ae a i 
¥ Ye ae rer’ ‘ 


order designating the day as one in which 
the graves of soldiers would be decorated. 
The holiday was originally devoted to 
honoring the memory of those who fell 
in the War between the States, but is now 
also dedicated to the memory of the dead 
of all wars. 


FLAG DAY—Sunday, June 14—Flag Day 
is not a legal holiday but is universally 
observed throughout the country, particu- 
larly in schools. The date originates in the 
resolution adopted on June 14, 1777. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—Friday, July 4— 
The day of the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776, celebrated in all 
states and territories. The observance 
began in the next year in Philadelphia. 


LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. 1—Observed 
the first Monday in September in all states 
and territories, Labor Day was first cele- 
brated in New York in 1882 under the 
sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion made earlier in 
the year by Peter J. McGuire, of the 
Knights of Labor, that the day be set aside 
in honor of labor. 


JEWISH NEW YEAR (Rosh Hashanah) 
—Monday, Sept. 15—Based on the lunar 
calendar, Rosh Hashanah is the first of ten 
penitential days ending in the Day of 
Atonement. 


DAY OF ATONEMENT (Yom Kippur)— 
Wednesday, Sept. 24—The holiest day of 
the Jewish year, observed over the centuries 
since the day was set aside by Moses, ac- 
cording to Biblical belief. All Jews refrain 
from daily pursuits and since the holiday 
begins at sundown of the preceding eve- 
ning, fasting and services in the syna- 
gogues begin then and continue to the 
sundown of the following evening. 


FEAST OF THE TABERNACLES (Suk- 
koth)—Monday, Sept. 29—-The name comes 
from the booths or tabernacles, in which 
Jewish families lived while they gathered 
the harvest. One of the ancient customs 
still preserved in connection with this 
festival, which lasts eight days, is the 
hanging of fruits in synagogues to signify 
the harvest. Orthodox Jews still continue 
to build small huts in their back yards or 
on the roofs of houses, 


COLUMBUS DAY—Sunday, Oct. 12—A 
legal holiday in thirty-four states, com- 
memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by the Society of St. 
Tammany or Columbian Order, more widely 
known as Tammany Hall. In 1892, a statue 
of Columbus was erected at the entrance 
to Central Park, just above Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York, and the plaza there was 
renamed Columbus Circle. 


ELECTION DAY (in certain states) — 
Tuesday, Nov. 4—Since 1845, by Act of Con- 
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gress, the first Tuesday after the first Mor 
day in November is the date for choosir 
Presidential electors, who meet December | 


ARMISTICE DAY—Tuesday, Nov. 11: 
Commemorates the signing of the Armisti¢ 
ending World War I in 1918. A Congre 
sional resolution in 1926 directed the Presi 
dent to issue a proclamation annually fe 
observance of the day. It is a legal holida’ 
in many states and in others observance i 
asked by proclamation of the governors. 4 
part of the day’s observance, two minute 
of silence are included in the ceremonié 
honoring the memories of the war dea 
The most notable observance is at th 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlingto 
Cemetery, in Washington, D. C. : 


THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Noy. 27- 
Observed nationally on the last Thursdé 
in November by proclamation of the Presi 
dent, the first such national proclamation 
having been issued by President Lincoli 
in 1863, on the urging of Mrs. Sarah 
Hale, editor of “Godey’s Lady’s Book” whe 
long had pressed for a national day of 
thanksgiving. Most Americans believe th 
the holiday dates back to the day @ 
thanks ordered by Governor Bradford 6 
Plymouth Colony in New England in 162) 
but scholars point out that days of thank 
stem from ancient times. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Noy. 30— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Savior on Christmas. The four Sunday: 
before Christmas are marked by special 
church services. x 


HANUKKAH (Festival of Lights)— 
Monday, Dec. 8—An eight-day festival 
Hanukkah commemorates the purification 
of the Temple of Jerusalem after it hae 
been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
who set up a pagan altar there in 168 B.C. 
Eight lamps illuminated the temple a 
these have been memorialized in the Ha- 
nukkKah lights, one for each night of the 
festival, which are lighted in Jewish homes 
and special prayers said. 


CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity)— 
Thursday, Dec. 25—The most importa 
and the most widely celebrated holiday o 
the Christian year, it is observed as the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ 
mas customs are centuries old. The mistle= 
toe, for example, comes from the Druids. 
who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped fo 
peace and good fortune. Use of such plants 
as holly comes from the ancient belief tha’ 
such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com 
paratively recent is the Christmas tr 
first set up in Germany in the 17th ce 
tury, and the use of candles on trees dé 
veloped from the belief that candles ap- 
peared by miracle on the trees at Christ-= 
mas. The Germans also gave us the legend 


of Santa Claus, corrupted from St. Nich- 
olas. ; 
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JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
INQUIRER 
HERALD-AMERICAN 
TIMES 

DAILY NEWS 

TIMES 

NEWS 

WORLD TELEGRAM 
TIMES 
HERALD-EXPRESS 


- POST 


TIMES 

FREE PRESS 
EXAMINER 

SUN 

SUN 

STAR 

REGISTER TRIBUNE 
TIMES 

RECORD 

HERALD TRIBUNE 
GLOBE 

SUN 

JOURNAL 

DAILY NEWS 
RECORD 

STAR 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
POST-DISPATCH 
PRESS 

POST 

PRESS 

NEWS 
POST-GAZETTE 
TIMES-HERALD 
TRAVELER 

PLAIN DEALER 
EXAMINER 

NEWS 
NEWS-POST 
WORLD-HERALD 
STAR 

JOURNAL 
SUN-TELEGRAPH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 
AMERICAN 


891,872 
715,457 
670,824 
579,211 
551,529 
551,699 
489,714 
479,532 
404,129 
396,096 
395,789 
391,088 
386,442 
384,119 
381,637 
370,972 
366,769 
358,568 
357,374 
353,590 
348,410 
344,915 
338,667 
318,386 
306,819 
290,360 
281,682 
270,412 
270,031 
266,463 
265,707 
264,743 
264,504 
259,130 
257,456 
255,021 
249,576 
244,543 
241,418 
239,623 
238,941 
223,203 
215,484 
211,046 
209,593 
202,782 
199,125 
196,865 
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426,012 
829 323 


285,711 


448,319 
855,888 
450,290 


684,681 
400,432 


340,374 


508,634 | 


338,750 
377,573 


452,866 


264,484 


412,551 
585,467 


226,094 
267,227 
558,942 
155,901 


283,647 S 
751,290 S- 
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PAUL BLOCK NEWSPAPERS: Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; Toledo Blade; Toledo Times. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC.: Grand 
Rapids Press; Flint Journal; Kalamazoo 
Gazette; Saginaw News; Jackson Citizen- 
Patriot; Muskegon Chronicle; Bay City 
Times; Ann Arbor News (all in Michigan). 


CAPPER NEWSPAPERS: Topeka Capital; 
Kansas City Kansan (all in Kansas). 


JAMES M. COX NEWSPAPERS: Dayton 
News; Springfield News; Springfield Sun; 
Miami News; Atlanta Journal. 


FRANK E. GANNETT NEWSPAPERS: 
Rochester Times Union; Rochester Demo- 
erat and Chronicle; Hartford Times; Al- 
bany Knickerbocker News; Utica Observer- 
Dispatch; Utica Press; Elmira Star-Gazette; 
Elmira Advertiser; Elmira Sunday Tele- 
gram; Newburgh News; Beacon News; 
Plainfield Courier-News; Ithaca Journal; 
Olean Times-Herald; Ogdensburg Journal; 
Ogdensburg Advance; Malone Telegram, 
Danville Commercial-News; Saratoga 
Springs Saratogan; Messina Observer; 
Binghamton Press. 


GUY P. GANNETT NEWSPAPERS: Ken- 
mebec Journal; Portland Press Herald; 
Portland Evening Express; Portlana Sun- 
day Telegram; Waterville Sentinel. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS: New York Jour- 
nal-American; New York Mirror; Albany 
Times-Union; Boston Record; Boston 


THIRTY LEADING MAGAZINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Net paid 
Magazine average 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 4,110,361 
LIFE 4,090,145 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 3,538,599 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 3,466,797 
McCALL’S 3,462,963 
COLLIER’S 2,812,381 
WOMAN’S DAY 2,654,960 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2,591,588 
BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS 2,426,424 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2,422,245 
AMERICAN HOME 2,343,390 
TRUE STORY 2,224,850 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 2,104,890 
COSMOPOLITAN 2,092,032 
LOOK 2,078,609 


March 7, 1876 


Alexander Graham Bell, a Scotchman, 
‘and teacher of phonetics in Boston Uni- 
versity, got a patent for the speaking 
telephone. Where we would be without the 
telephone I don’t know; I don’t even know 
‘where we are with it. 


CHAIN NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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American; Boston Sunday Advertiser; Bal. 
timore News-Post; Baltimore Sunday 
American; Pittsburgh Sunday Telegraph; 
Chicago Herald-American; Milwaukee Sen 
tinel; Detroit Times; San Francisco Exami- 
ner; San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Oaklanc 
Post-Enquirer; Los Angeles Examiner; Lo 
Angeles Herald Express; San Antonio Ligh ts 
Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS: Akron Beacon 
Journal; Miami Herald; Detroit Free Press; 
Chicago Daily News. 


RIDDER BROTHERS NEWSPAPERS: 
New York Journal of Commerce; New Yor! 
Staats-Zeitung and Herold; St. Paul Pio 
neer Press and Dispatch; Duluth Herald; 
Duluth News-Tribune; Aberdeen American 
and News; Grand Forks Herald. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS: New 
York World-Telegram; Cleveland Press; 
Pittsburgh Press; Cincinnati Post; Colum= 
bus Citizen; San Francisco News; Wash= 
ington (D. C.) News; Indianapolis Times; 
Knoxville News Sentinel; Memphis Press- 
Scimitar; Memphis Commercial- -Appeal; 
Birmingham Post; Houston Press; t. 
Worth Press; El Paso Herald-Post; Albu-= 
querque ‘Tribune; Covington Kentucky 
Post; Denver Rocky Mountain News; 
Evansville Press. c 


J. DAVID STERN NEWSPAPERS: Phila 
delphia Record; Camden Evening Courier; 
Camden Morning Post. ; 


Magazine 

REDBOOK 
MODERN SCREEN 
AMERICAN LEGION 
TIME 
LIBERTY (U. S. edition) 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 
MODERN ROMANCES 
PHOTOPLAY 
MOTION PICTURE 
TRUE ROMANCES 
PARENT’S MAGAZINE 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
SEVENTEEN 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
NEWSWEEK 


April 2, 1902 


First motion-picture theater opened. tt 
being the Electric Theater, 262 South Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. Admission to the 
show—I don’t know what show—was ten 
cents. It lasted one hour, 

—F. P. A. 4 
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American Broadcasting Corp. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
National Broadcasting Company 


Stations* (Nov. 1, 1946) 


ta 


sStandard Broadcast 
rTelevision : 
| (frequency-modulation ) 


uding 
onal grants of authority. 


"Radio Daily” Poll 


1944 


bCommercial Programs — “Information 
Fpase”; Comedians—Bob Hope; Symphonic 
pograms—N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony; 
fucational Series—‘‘America’s Town 
Setting’; Male Vocalists, Popular—Bing 
osby; Daytime Variety Show—‘‘Break- 
3 Club’”—Don McNeill; News Commen- 
ttors—Lowell Thomas; Dramatic Series— 
max Radio Theater; Children’s Shows— 
et’s Pretend”; Sports Commentators— 
tll Stern; Symphonic Conductors—Ar- 
tro Toscanini; Female Vocalists, Popular 
Dinah Shore; Male Vocalists, Classical— 
hn Charles Thomas; Dance Bands, Sweet 
Guy Lombardo; Announcers—Don Wil- 
+ Quiz Shows—‘‘Information Please”; 
smale Vocalists, Classical—Lily Pons; 
ibmedy Teams—Fibber McGee and Molly; 
Ibmediennes—Joan Davis; Entertainers— 
Inbb Hope; Popular Singing Units—Fred 
‘aring Glee Club; Woman Commentators 
~Dorothy Thompson; Dramatic Serials— 
One Man’s Family”; Dance Bands, Swing 
-Harry James; Stars of Tomorrow, Male— 
lan Young; Stars of Tomorrow, Female— 
5 Stafford: Songs 1944—‘I’ll Walk Alone”, 
tusical Composition of 1944“‘Holiday 
sr Strings.” 


Anagram 


Ly first is in silent, but never in loud; 

Ty second’s in love, but not ever in proud; 
Ty third is in Robert, but never in Taft; 
Ty fourth is in swindle, but never in graft; 
Ty fifth is in happiness, never in bliss; 
Iy whole will o’er take you before you 


solve this. 


-NSWER—Sleep. 
(# 


No. stations Oct. 1, 1946 
Owned and 
operated 


Operating 


/ r s 
Latin-Americé 
Affiliated ai stationed 

215 y 

157 

329 Bias 
153 Boe 


Aor 


Permits for 
construction 


1025 


~ = > : =: = : - . 4 
territories and possessions. jFifty-two operating under temporary authority. {Includes 236 


¥ 


nada: There are ninety-seven standard broadcast stations, eleven are owned and 
1 operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC); eighty-six are — 
privately owned and in some cases affiliated with CBC. eu 


Awards, 1944-1945 


1945 nat 


Commercial Programs—Fibber McGee ~ ‘ay 
and Molly, Comedians—Bob Hope; Sym-  ~ 


phonic Programs—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony; Educational Series—‘‘America’s 
Town Meeting’; Male Vocalists, Popular— 
Bing Crosby; Daytime Variety Shows— 
“Breakfast Club’—Don McNeill; News 
Commentators—Lowell Thomas; Dramatic 
Series—Lux Radio Theater; Children’s 
Shows—“Let’s Pretend’; Sports Commen- 
t+ators—Bill Stern; Symphonic Conductors 
—Arturo Toscanini; Female Vocalists, 
Popular—Dinah Shore; Male Vocalists, 
Classical—John Charles Thomas; Dance 
Bands, Sweet—Guy Lombardo; Announcers 
—Don Wilson; Quiz Shows—‘Information 
Please”; Female Vocalists, Classical—Lily 
Pons; Comedy Teams—Fibber McGee and 
Molly; Comediennes—Joan Davis; Enter- 
tainers—Bob Hope; Popular Singing Unit— 
Andrews Sisters; Popular Musical Shows— 
“Hit Parade’; Dramatic Serials—‘One 
Man’s Family’; Dance Bands, Swing— 
Tommy Dorsey; Song of the Year—“Till 
the End of Time”; Musical Composition of 
the Year—‘‘Polonaise.” 2 


Source: Radio Daily. 
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Useful Hints 
For Scalds—See Burns. 


To remove butter and coffee stains from 
white garments, remove garments at meals, 
and attire yourself in a neatly fitting div- 
ing suit. 


never say die; say 


In shooting crap, 
dice.—F. P. A. 
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U. S. Postal 


First Class (limit 70 pounds): 


Letters and written and sealed matter, 
3 cents for each ounce, local and non- 
local, except that drop letters are subject 
to 1 cent for each ounce when deposited 
for local delivery at offices not having 
letter-carrier service, provided they are not 
collected or delivered by star-route carriers. 


Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 


Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent 
each. 


Air Mail (limit 70 pounds): 


Five cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof on mainland of United States, 
Hawaii, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and other 
island possessions. 


Second Class (no limit of weight): 


Newspapers, magazines, and other peri- 
Odicals containing notice of second-class 
entry, 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, or the fourth-class rate, which- 
ever is lower. 


Third Class (limit 8 ounces): 


Circulars and other miscellaneous 
printed matter, also merchandise, 1% 
cents for each 2 ounces. 


Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions and plants, 1 cent for each 2 ounces. 


Identical pieces of third-class matter 
may be mailed under permit in bulk lots 
of not less than either 20 pounds or 200 
pieces, at the rate of 12 cents a pound, or 
fraction thereof, in case of circulars, mis- 
cellaneous printed matter and merchan- 
dise, and 8 cents a pound, or fraction 
thereof, in the case of books or catalogs 
having 24 pages or more, seeds, plants, etc., 
with a minimum charge of 1 cent a piece 
in either case. Apply to postmaster for 
permit. 


For conditions and restrictions govern- 


ing mail to our armed forces overseas, con- 
sult postmaster. 


Fourth Class (over 8 ounces): 


Limit of size, 100 inches length and 
girth combined. Limit of weight, 70 pounds. 

Merchandise, books, printed matter, and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. 


Special rates for books. Books (contain- 


ing no advertising matter other than inci- 
dental announcements of books) all zones: 


EXCEPTIONS (See Chart on opposite page) 


In the first or second zone, where the distance b 
or more, the rate is the same as for the third zone. 
On parcels collected on rural routes, the postage is 2 


local delivery and 3 cents less per parcel when for other than local delivery. 


t e ng 84 inches in girth combined, are subject to 10-pound rate. 
, and other similar printed advertising matter, consult postmaster. Z 


Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds, but exceedin 
For special rates on catalogs 


a a ae = | ou we 
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Regulations 


3 cents a pound plus 1 cent up to and | 
cluding 16 pounds; 17 to 27 pounds 
cents a pound plus 8 cents; 39 to 
pounds, 3 cents a pound plus 4 cents; 
to 61 pounds, 3 cents a pound plus 5 cen‘ 
62 to 70 pounds, 3 cents a pound plus 
cents. 7 


Library books. Books sent by authoriz 
libraries to readers and when returned b 
such readers, for delivery within the firs 
three zones or the State in which maile 
4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent ft 
each additional pound up to and includ ‘ 
47 pounds; 52 cents for 48 pounds and 
cent for each additional pound up to an 
including 70 pounds. 


Special Delivery and Special Handling Fee 


The prepayment of the special-deliver 
fee on second, third or fourth-class msg 
entitles it to the most expeditious han 
dling and transportation practicable, an 
also entitles it to special delivery at th 
Office of address. = 


Parcels of fourth-class matter endorse: 
“Special Handling” will be given the mo ) 
expeditious handling, transportation an 
delivery practicable (but not special de 
livery) upon payment in addition to thi 
regular postage of the following charge: 


Special Specia 

Delivery Handliny 

Second, - 

third or | (Fou 

First fourth class” 
Weight class class only) — 
Up to2 pounds ....| 13¢ 17¢ | 10¢™ 
Over 2 pounds up F 
to 10 pounds 20¢ 25¢ 15¢ 
Over 10 pounds ....} 25¢ 35¢ 20¢ — 


Registered, Insured and C. O. D. Mail: 


The sending of registered or insured 
mail to Army and Navy personnel overseas 
is restricted. Consult postmasters for de- 
tails. C. O. D. mail cannot be sent to Navy 
personnel on board ships or at overseas 
shore stations, 1 


Registered Mail: 
Fees for indemnity limited to: 


AI et a $ .20 8 — 500s See $ 95 
SO pS etre 25 600A, Sees i 
Be Shotts 35 100.35 ae ¢ 
LOO Go eae 40 800%. 33 1.2¢ 
200 oes he cae 55 9002s ee 
300) y cwrien. 65 T9007 a 
£00 Mirage .80 


y the shortest regular practicable mail route is 300 miles 


cents less per parcel than at rates in table when for 


ey es ee 


a ee ee 


-94) 1.59] 2.36 


-58 


65} 1.12 191 


68] 1.16] 1.98 


69] 1.18] 2.02 


.70| 1.21) 2.05 


71} 1.23) 9.99 
Dy Ae 7 pa 9 2 


.73| 1.27) 2.16 


Ls2912-19 


1.31} 2.24 


1.33} 2.27 


1.35} 2.31 


1.37} 2.34 


1.39} 2.38 


1.41) 2.41 
1.43} 2.45 


1.45] 2.48 


1,47| 2.52 


.87| 1.51] 2.60 


96 1.62 241 
98 "166 "2.46 
“159 1.00 1.69 2.82 
.60) 1.02 12B 2.88 


64] 1.10 1.37 2.79 


-67| 1.14) 1.95 


He 


Mh 
oO 
[=] 


i) 
wo 
[oz] 


w 
So 
t= 


| 


oOo 
~ 


5.24] 6.39 


5.34] 6.50 


5.43) 6.61 


5 52] 6.73 


5.61] 6.84 


5.71) 6.95 


5.80} 7.07 


5.89} 7.18 


aS) Se) a 


4/67) 5.98) 7.29 


4.74) 6.08) 7.41 


4.81| 6.17} 7.52 


4.88] 6.26] 7.63 


3.78} 4.95} 6.36) 7.75 


3.29 


3.34 


3739 


3.45 


3.50 


3.55 


5} 3.83] 5.03) 6.45} 7.86 


3.88] 5.10) 6.54) 7.97 


: 3 
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‘Domestic registered mail is subject to 
surcharges in addition to regular registry 
fees as follows: When declared value ex- 
ceeds maximum indemnity covered by 
registry fee paid by not more than $50, 2 
cents; over $50, not over $100, 3 cents; over 
$100, not over $200, 4 cents; over $200, not 
over $400, 6 cents; over $400, not over $600, 
7 cents; over $600, not over $800, 8 cents; 
over $800 but less than $1,000, 10 cents. 
If excess of declared value over maximum 
indemnity covered by registry fee paid is 
$1,000 or more, additional fees for each 
$1,000 or part of $1,000 are: For local de- 
livery or delivery in ist zone, 11 cents; 2d 
zone, 12 cents; 3d zone, 14 cents; 4th zone, 
15 cents; 5th or 6th zone, 16 cents; 7th or 
8th zone, 18 cents. In the case of nonne- 
gotiable securities, surcharge is based on 
the known or estimated cost of duplica- 
tion. 

Registration fee for mail without intrin- 
sic value for which no indemnity is paid, 
20 cents. 


Insured Mail (third and fourth classes): 
Fees for indemnity limited to: 


CoD. Aa Sean eae $.03 $2 50er et ee $.15 
ZOOS Shes rate -60 


C. 0. D. Mail: 


Unregistered (third and fourth classes 
and sealed matter of any class bearing 
postage at the first-class rate). Fees for 
collections and indemnity limited to: 


BOLO! oh ais kane $.15 S100 3: Fee ore $.50 
Gnd, (aa 20 LS OF 22s aoe 55 
PUB te eee cic oie .30 200 60 
SU 8 ee 40 
Domestic mail of any class sealed 


against inspection and bearing postage at 
the first-class rate may be sent as regis- 
tered collect-on-delivery mail. The maxi- 
mum amount collectible is $200; maximum 
indemnity, $1,000. For further details, 
consult postmaster. 

A demurrage charge of 5 cents a day is 
collected on each C. O. D. article which 
the addressee fails to accept within 20 
days after the first attempt to deliver or 
the first notice of arrival at the office of 
address is given. 

Fee of 5 cents is charged for notifying 
sender of nondelivery of C. O. D. mail. 

Return receipts for registered or insured 
mail: fee, if requested at time of mailing, 
4 cents; after mailing, 7 cents; at time of 
mailing to show address of delivery, 31 
cents. 

An additional charge of 20 cents is made 
when registered, insured or C. O. D. mail 
is restricted in delivery to addressee only, 
or to the addressee or order. 

Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail - 
of any class and additional certificates for 
ordinary, registered, insured and C. O. D. 
mail, 1 cent for each article described 
thereon. 


—— ee ee as ae ee Yt Ge 
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Information Please Alman 

Europe: . 
Service to Europe by steamer from Ne 
York City: THREE cents ($.03) per ha 
ounce in addition to regular postagi 
Articles prepaid the above fee are fo; 
warded to the port of call of the steam 
assigned mails for the countries involve¢ 
They are dispatched onward from the por 
of call by the best available opportunift} 
air mail or otherwise. 


Air Mail Postage Rates 4 


Domestic includes Alaska, Canal Zone 
Canton Island, Guam, Hawaii, Midway Is 
land, Puerto Rico, U. S. Virgin Islands 
Wake Island, Canada and Mexico: ; 
cents ($.05) per ounce. . 

Air mail addressed for delivery to APO’ 
or Fleet Post Offices outside the continenta 
United States care of Postmaster—FIVI 
cents ($.05) per ounce—limit EIGHT 
ounces. o 

By air to U. S. Coast, or border, exchangs 
offices and thence by ordinary means t 
destination, SEVEN cents ($.07) per ounce 
or fraction. This rate includes air servicé 
in the United States and surface trans: 
portation onward to destination. 


Foreign Air Mail Rates per half ounce 
2 in cents 


(from the United States to destination) 
Aden 25 


Albania 
Aiperia .. O05 3. eee ee 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan °22..)-)o5enee 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria* 

AZOPeSt on. ae oa Pek i oe 
Bahamas 
Bahrein 

Barbados, «2.2... ss seis | ee 
Belgian Congo 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
Bolivia 
BBPA ZA oie va ueparetsc ol acvhcs seek cud oa ee 
British Cameroons 
British Guiana 

British Honduras 
British Somaliland 3.5... 5.5.0... 
Brunet, §. ys 95 Bhar Gh eee s 
Bulgaria 

Burma,» ook so a Sit ne ee 
Canada (per ounce) 
Canary: Islands. 525.01) ee 
Cape Verde Islands 
Ceylon 
Chile 

China yh nie. 26 cada eta ee 
Colombia 
Corsica 


Cuba 


Rice tie pe sb A binge Se ee 5 eee = 


_ Somaliland 


ian Somaliland 
ly (continental only) 


anon (Republic of) 
ward Islands: Anguilla, Antigua, 
Barbuda, Dominica, Montserrat, 
Jevis, Redonda, St. Kitts, British 


pdagascar ......--+--+++2s- eee: cae 


deira Islands 
lay States (Nonfederated and 
"ederated) 
‘ta 
snehuriat 


Se ee ee 


Be scements prcindia (2... =: 
rete htc ee... 
aan one ele AS Se oe oe 


Paroin Islands ~~... -2-:-%-.+++--- 


On Cee 8 Saree De Ora Om OME aR: Cac Omi 


Ne d 
*~ Rfomnarlands Indies 


ee eee eer} 


New, Caledonia... cise one 
Newfoundland§ 
New Zealand ..... Festi BD Sa 
Nicaragua : 
DVI eEr te Rel: PN ies Ace lero eee 
INI Pena. Sig eee an ye a kere eee ES 
North Borneo . 
NOPWay oie. g ses sie tit hee 
Nyasaland Protectorate 
Palestine ay 
Panamaier = mctision\ oor a ee Neer 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines* 
Poland 
Portugal 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique) 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese Indias. 26 <i. sje eee 
Portuguese West Africa (see Angola 
and Portuguese Guinea) 


= & els ge etic, Oconee lel eusieshenery 


tere ecw eee 


TST Sec Ye Ter Yc 


wie, =! a8 a 6; oe ogee isle e: 4 ee! el i fer = inane 


REunions, Fee es Le eae Ae 25 =) 
Rhodesia (Northern)... . 10. -tereanee 25 
Rhodesia (Southern)? 22... wees 25 | 
Rio: GevOro eee erie sho pisar op enchohastet ee 25h 
RuUMan ia ete, he ee 13 eee 
Salvador, Bi. 42... Shes ae eee |" OU Aae 
Sarawialseer scoters neo sulenes oie Renee 25 
Saudt VArapia 2753. ie a oe tio is er ueenee 25 
Senepalitey. > 26.8 fase ape ee eee 25) 
Siam ede oh eis and 3s eee es eee 258 tae 
Sierras Beone: ie os 0 tito eee eee | 25 eee 
South West" Africa =... 420). +2 -ieeee 25, % 
Spain (including Spanish offices in . 

Worth Africa} «235.10 e dere eee 15 "= 
Spanish Guinea .......--...:s++--+:-. 25 Pr 
Straits Settlements: 2o)..%1c. oa tamer 25 : 
Sirinany | eo 0c tree cles bee aetna) een 10 
Swecdenirrirce te oo cnccen se eee pdelena esata eee 
SwitzZerlards © sc. piece eho alele are teheseds) serene ae 15 
S\ieeheees pe oto Lo oremedurmcdnayootrcmerio 3 25 
Tan GarryiKa es soe sites + eiel + eters 25 
Trans—dJOTGane pacers sits sate eee ares 25 
Trinidad) uekseleustewss seks oleh eget ewer 10. = 
ABEDGUISRES tv tnie is, Riche eC OID ED PiGe BAe tr G3 15 
TUTK CY a yates tees ele oan eee er oe aa 15 
Union= of South Africa 22.7. 0 eee 25 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics .... 15 
TOE US Way) ee ee see ocelot a= ge 10 
Vatican City State-........-..+.--++-:; 15 
Weneziielaw eyecare sens re ere 10 
Windward Islands: Grenada, Grena- a 

dines, St. Lucia, St. Vincent ....... 10 % 
ViGrme tian tac tees ene niet eMart cmieey: ees 25 
VAIS OSI AVL ite crete et: us ee eee cles ena 15 
Heal nee Gre RI ee oN aU Peaches OOO 'S 25 : 
*Articles limited to 1 pound in weight. { 


+Articles limited to 2 ounces in weight. 


Articles limited to 1 ounce in weight. 


§Articles limited to 60 pounds in weight. 
All other places limited to 4 pounds 6 ounces. 


The Record 


; By Grantland Rice 


When the game is done and the players creep 
One by one to the League of Sleep, 

Deep in the night they may not know 

The way of the fight, the fate of the foe. 

The cheer that passed, and applauding hands, 
Are stilled at last—but the Record stands. 


The errors made, and the base hits wrought; 

Here the race was run! There the fight was fought! 
Yet the game is done when the sun sinks low 

And one by one from the field they go; 

Their day has passed through the Twilight Gates, 
But the Scroll is cast—and the Record waits. 


So take, my lad, what the Great Game gives, 
For all men die—but the Record lives. 


BASEBALL 


THE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
search has proved that a game called “Base 
Ball” was played in this country and Eng- 
land before 1839. However, the first team 
baseball as we know it was played at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
New York Nine. There was a _ gradual 
growth of baseball and an improvement 
of equipment and playing skill in the next 
fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
the Civil War spread over the country the 
game they had learned to play in their 
camps. 

Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
Stockings were the first all-professional 


team and in 1869 they played 64 gam 
without a loss. The standard ball of th 
same size and weight, still the rule, ¥ 

adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s mai 
was worn in 1875. The National Leagu 
was organized in 1876. The first chest pre 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-stril 
rule was put on the books in 1887 an 
the four-ball ticket to first base came 3 
1889. The pitching distance, former 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inche 
in 1893 and the rules have been onl 
slightly modified since that time. ; 


forth as a major league in 1901. Judg 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action ¢ 
the two major leagues, became Commis 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, forme 
United States Senator from Kentucky, wa 
elected to that office (1945). 


- 
siya “LEAGUE 
Ford C. Frick 
: President- Secretary-Treasurer — 
Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler «< 
Service Bureau: Charles M. Segar, Manager 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
William Harridge 
hy President-Secretary-Treasurer : 
‘ President’s office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Lie 

. Service Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager ? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION , 

President-Treasurer—George M. Trautman tame 
Columbus, Ohio 

Vice president—Clarence H. Rowland 


Executive Committee 
Clarence H. Rowland (Chairman) 
Billy Evans, Herman D. White : i re 
Promotional Department ; 


L. H. Addington, Director of Publicity 
Durham, N. C. P 
Arthur H. Ehlers, 1117 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. f 


Umpire Adviser 
William B. Carpenter, 2700 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


¥ 

Baseball Statistics 

; Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 
z 
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Record of World Series Games 


“igures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named are 
moner and loser, respectively. 


* 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 
(Not under Brush rules) 


= 


= 


~1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe).........------ 7 Boston) (YOUNg). gece see cee sain sine 3. At Boston 
| 2—Boston (Dinneen)........------++--+ 3 Pittsburgh (Leever)............--- 0 At Boston 
t 3—Pittsburgh (Phillippe).....-.-.------ 4 Boston (Hughes)........--.--++-+ 2 At Boston 
6—Pittsburgh (Phillippe). .:..---------- 5 Boston (Dinneen)............----- 4 At Pittsburgh 


fe 


7J—Boston (Young)......-------+--++++° 11 Pittsburgh (Kennedy).......-.---- 2 At Pittsburgh 
~8-—Boston (Dinneen).......-----+- +++ ++ 6 Pittsburgh (Leever)..........-.--- 3 At Pittsburgh 
-10—Boston (Young)......------++-+0+5- 7 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)........----- 3 At Pittsburgh 
13—Boston (Dinneen)....-.-.-.---+--+-- 3 Pittsburgh Cee) Th 2 eee eee 0 At Boston 
Managers—J. J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


1904—NO SERIES 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1905—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 


oe ee Oe ee 


WE eee 


Information Please Aln 


. 9—New York (Mathewson)............. | Philadelphia (Plank) BS Panne oe 0 
. 10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 3 New York (McGinnity) Saul Adeaie 0 
. 12—New York (Mathewson)...........-. 9 Philadelphia (Goaklay) Mfucct sts, 0 
. 13—New York (McGinnity).............. 1 Philadelphia CPi. o> seer 0 
. 14—New York (Mathewson)............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)......... ... 0 


Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 


9—Chicago A (Altrock)................. 2 Chicago N (Brown) recat aes. ot 1 
10—Chicago N (Reulbach)............... 7 Chicago A (White).............. 
11—Chicago A (Walsh).................. 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 
12—Chicago N (Brown)................. 1 Chicago A (Altrock)............... 0 
13—Chicago A (Walsh)................-- 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 
14—Chicago A (White).................. 8 Chicago N (Brown)............... 3 


Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 


1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 


BeecuicagO (HE)a.y.noo- Soese-soecee te 3 og) Detroit: (tia) ss ecz sea see ae 3 
9—Chicago (Pfiester).................. 3 Detroit CMuhliny ee oe 1 
10—Chicago (Reulbach)................. 5 Detroit (Siever) bos. SEs syn aces 1 
11—Chicago (Overall)................... 6 Detroit (Donovan). ............... 1 
12—Chicago (Brown)...............-..-+ 2 Detroit (Mullin)..............0... 0 


Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 


10—Chicago (Brown).................... 10 Detroit (Summers). .............. 6 
11—Chicago (Overall)................... 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 
12—Detroit (Mullin)........ ............ 8 Chicago: (Pfiesteryo 20.5. 0%2-0.tse 3 
13—Chicago (Brown)..............-0-00 3 Detroit (Summers)............ Pee 
14—Chicago (Overall).................25 2 Detroit (Donovan). ............... 0 


Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 


8—Pittsburgh (Adams)................. 4 Detroit (Miallindi cc. <2 2.352 see 1 

9—Detroit (Donovan). .............0.0. 7 Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. re 
11—Pittsburgh (Maddox)................ 8 Detroit (Summers)................ 6 
12—Detroit (Mullin). .............0.000- 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 
13—Pittsburgh (Adams)................. 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 4 
14—Detroit (Mullin).............0.0 0000 § Pittsburgh’ (Witlis)sn won sc eee 4 
16—Pittsburgh (Adams)................. 8 Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 


Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


1910—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 


17—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 Chicago (Overall)................. 1 
18—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 9 Chicago (Brown). ....-...02-2s... 3 
20—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 12 Chicago (McIntire)................ 5 
22—Chicago (Brown)................... 4 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 3 
23—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 7 Chicago (Brown)................. 2 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Frank L. Chance, Chicago. 


1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


14—New York (Mathewson)............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 
16—Philadelphia (Plank)................ 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 
17—Philadelphia (Coombs).............. 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 
24—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 
25—New York (Crandall)................ 4 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 
26—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 13 New York (Ames)................ 2 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


At Philadelphia 
At New York 
At Philadelphia 
At New York 
At New York 


At Chicago Nat. Pk. 


At Chicago Am. Pk. 
At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
At Chicago Am. Pk. — 


At Chicago (12 inn.) — 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 


At Detroit 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 


At Pittsburgh 
At Pittsburgh 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 
At Pittsburgh 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 


At Philadelphia 

At Philadelphia 

At Chicago 

At Chicago (10 inn.) 
At Chicago 


At New York 
At Philadelphia , 
At New York (11 inn.) 
At Philadelphia 

At New York (10 inn.) 
At Philadelphia 


"York (Tes Seal). es 2: 
_ New York (Mathewson... Peeiches 
age - Boston (O’Brien)........... ot ho ero ant At New Yo 
_ Boston (Wood) \ 


1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 


New York (Marquard) 
Philadelphia (Plank) 
New York (Tesreau) 
New York (Demaree) 
New York (Mathewson) 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


At New York 


At Philadelphia qo in 


At New York 
At Philadelphia 
At New York / 


1914—-BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) 


Philadelphia (Bender) 
Philadelphia (Plank) 
Philadelphia (Bush) 
Philadelphia (Shawkey) 


Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


1 At Philadelphia 
0 At Philadelphia 
4 At Boston (12 inn.) — 
1 At Boston 


1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) 


1£1—Boston (Leonard) 


+ 


5 4 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. 


1916—-BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN, N. L. (1) 


@—Bostoni(Shore).....-...002.2. 00-00. 
S—Boston. (Ruth). *. . 2... ceecc eee see 
10—Brooklyn (Coombs) 
2—Boston (Shore). . . ia teh pty 2: 4 

4 Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Boston (Shore) 


Philadelphia (Mayer) 


Philadelphia (Ale 


xander) 


Philadelphia (Chalmers) 
Philadelphia (Rixey) 


Brooklyn (Marquard) 
Brooklyn (Smith) 
Bostom(Mays).. <2: xs. eet scenes 
Brooklyn (Marquard) 
Brooklyn (Pfeffer) 


At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 
At Boston 
At Boston 
At Philadelphia 


At Boston 

At Boston (14 inn.) 
At Brooklyn 

At Brooklyn 

At Boston 


& 1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


| 6—Chicago (Cicotte)................... 
Chicago (Faber)......-..........---5 
'.0—New York (Benton) 
.1—New York (Schupp) 
i 3—Chicago (Faber)..........-....0.2005 


n5—Chicago (Faber)........-...-..0..65 4 
Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 


“5—Boston (Ruth)... 


6—Chicago (Tyler)... 


_ 7—Boston (Mays)... 
§—Boston (Ruth)... . 


-10—Chicago (Vaughn) 
-11—Boston (Mays)... 


1918—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred P. Mitchell, Chicago. 


New York (Sallee) 
New York (Anderson) 
Chicago.(Cieottey 2s ane ee eee 
Ghicago:(Faber) 7. gr c-nsionr ete sci 
New York (Sallee) 
New York (Benton) 


Chicago (Vaughn) 
Boston (Bush). . . 
Chicago (Vaughn) 
Chicago (Douglas) 
Boston (Jones)... 
Chicago (Tyler). . 


At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At New York 
At New York 
At Chicago 
At New York 


At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Boston 
At Boston 
At Boston 


a Oct. 
ot Oct. 
a Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


( ; Oct. 
f Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
; Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct 
Oct 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
4 Oct. 
ey Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


. 1—Cincinnati (Ruether)..........----.- 


. 2—Cincinnati (Sallee).... 
. 3—Chicago (Kerr)......- 
. 4—Cincinnati (Ring)..... 
. 6—Cincinnati (Eller). .... 
. 7—Chicago (Kerr)....... 
. 8—Chicago (Cicotte)..... 
. 9—Cincinnati (Eller). .... 


Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 
5—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............-- 


6—Brooklyn (Grimes). .. . 
7—Brooklyn (Smith)... .. 
9—Cleveland (Coveleskie) 
. 10—Cleveland (Bagby)... . 
. 11—Cleveland (Mails)... .. 
. 12—Cleveland (Coveleskie) 


Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn 


1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 


5—New York A (Mays)... 
7—New York N (Barnes). 


10—New York A (Hoyt)... 
11—New York N (Barnes). 


13—New York N (Nehf)... 


Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


1922—-NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 


2 At Polo Grounds 
3 At Polo Grounds (10 ing 
0 At Polo Grounds 
3 At Polo Grounds 


3 At Polo Grounds 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N.L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


4—New York N (Ryan)... 
5—New York N (tie)..... 
6—New York N (Scott)... 


8—New York N (Nehf)... 


1923—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
10—New York N (Ryan)................. 


11—New York A (Pennock) 
12—New York N (Nehf) 


14—New York A (Bush) 
15—New York A (Pennock) 


1924—-W ASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 


4—New York (Nehf)..... 
5—Washington (Zachary). 
6—New York (McQuillan). 


8—New York (Bentley)... 
9—Washington (Zachary) 


6—New York A (Hoyt)...........-.-.-- 


9—New York N (Douglas).............. 


12—New York N (Douglas). ............. 


7—New York N (McQuillan). ........... 


13—New York A (Shawkey)............. 


7—Washington (Mogridge)............ rc 


, 10—Washington (Johnson),.............. 


Z als. 


Chicago (Cicotte)...... 
Chicago (Williams)..... 
Cincinnati (Fisher)..... 
Chicago (Cicotte)...... 
Chicago (Williams)..... 
Cincinnati (Ring)...... 
Cincinnati (Sallee)..... 
Chicago ( Williams)... . 


Brooklyn (Marquard). . 


Cleveland (Bagby)..... 
Cleveland (Caldwell)... 


Brooklyn (Cadore)..... 
Brooklyn (Grimes)..... 
Brooklyn (Smith)... .. . 
Brooklyn (Grimes)... .. 


New York N (Nehf).... 
New York N (Douglas). 
New York A (Quinn)... 


New York A (Mays).... 


New York N (Nehf).... 
New York A (Shawkey) 
New York A (Mays)... 
New York A (Hoyt) ... 


New York A (Bush)... . 
New York A (tie)...... 
New York A (Hoyt).... 
New York A (Mays).... 
New York A (Bush)... . 


New York A (Bush) 


New York N (McQuillan) 
New York A (Jones)... 
New York N (Scott). ... 


New York N (Bentley). 
New York N (Nehf) 


Washington Vohnson). 
New York (Bentley)... 
Washington (Marberry) 


New York (Barnes)... . 


Washington Vohnson). 


New York (Nehf)...... 
4 New York (Bentley)... 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 


4 au To a . ae iter . 
Information Please Alma 


; f 
1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 


eaten ewnee 


6 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 


At Cincinnati 
At Cincinnati 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Cincinnati 
At Cincinnati 
At Chicago (10 inn.) © 


At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 


At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 


At Yankee Stadium 
At Polo Grounds 
At Yankee Stadium 
At Polo Grounds 
At Yankee Stadium 
At Polo Grounds 


At Washington (12 inn.) 
At Washington ; 
At New York a 
At New York ; 
At New York 

At Washington 
At Washington (12 inn.) 


| 


we 2 *. ? , 
= . Rear he be 
Pittsburgh (Meadc 1 At Pittsburgh | 
Washington (Cove 2 At Pittsburgh | 


"4 Pittsburgh (Kremer)............ 187 Re Weshinntod oe 
sessteosees 4 Pittsburgh (Yde). 0: ..-......0564. 0 At Washington — 


) : Washington (Coveleskie).......... At Washington 
Re rte op yat oe : Washington (Ferguson)............ At Pittsburgh 
PAT Ne ea er, At Pittsburgh 


1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 


‘2—New York (Pennock)’ 2 St. Louis (Sherdel) 1 At New Y 
2 rk (Pennock)"...-.-.......-. 2 St. Louis (Sherdel)..........--.-- ork 
3—St. Louis (Alexander) aN eee ac 6 New York (Shocker)............-- 2 At New York 
5—St. Louis (Haines)..........-.------ 4 New York (Ruether).............- 0 At St. Louis 
6—New York (Hoyt). .......-...-....-- 10 St. Louis (Reinhart).............. 5 At St. Louis 


y CF 


9—St. Louis (Alexander) ieee eee 10 New York (Shawkey)............. 2 At New York 
10—St. Louis (Haines)...........-...-.- 3.) = New York (Hoyt)... '.- 2. <5. 52 2 At New York 


12 Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 


| %. f 
\* 1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) 
_ 5—New MONK (HONE) c coticees aeons Ss 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer)...........--- 4 At Pittsburgh 
_ 6—New York (Pipgras): "3-5: - oe 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge).......-..... 2 At Pittsburgh 
_7—New York (Pennock)..........------ 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows)..........--- 1 At New York 
*8—New York (Moore)....-..-.-.---.-+-- 4 Pittsburgh (Miljus)............... 3 At New York 
b Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 
7 ; 1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
4—New York (Hoyt).......------------ 4 St. Louis (Sherdel).........-.---- 1 At New York 
_ 5—New York CEIPEEAS): oa seers sos 9 St. Louis (Alexander)........-.--- 3 At New York 
7J—New York (Zachary).....-.--------- 7 St. Louis (Haines). ..<-..-.--.----- 3 At St. Louis 
9—New York (Hoyt).....-.--.------+-- 7 St. Louis (Sherdel)........-.-..-- 3 At St. Louis 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 
1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
_ 8—Philadelphia (Ehmke).........------ 3 Chicago (Root)......-..-.--+-++-++ 1 At Chicago 
9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........-.-- 9 Chicago (Malone).....-...---++-+- 3 At Chicago 
11—Chicago (Bush).......--..--- eee 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......---- 1 At Philadelphia 
12—Philadelphia (Rommel)........-+---- 10 Chicago (Blake)......-.-.---+-+++ 8 At Philadelphia 
14—Philadelphia (Walberg).........----- 3 Chicago (Malone)..........-.----- 2 At Philadelphia 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 
1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) 
_ 1—Philadelphia (Grove)........-.---+-- 5 St. Louis (Grimes)..............+ 2 At Philadelphia 
. 2-—Philadelphia (Earnshaw). ......--+-- 6 St Louis (Rhem).... 22.20.25. 1 At Philadelphia 
_ 4—St. Louis (Hallahan).......-..---+-- 5 Philadelphia (Walberg)........---- 0 At St. Louis 
5—St. Louis (Haines).......-..---+--+- 3 Philadelphia (Grove).........--.-- 1 At St. Louis 
. 6—Philadelphia (Grove)......-..-.----+ 2 St. Louis (Grimes).........-.--.-- 0 At St. Louis 
1 At Philadelphia 


ih eeetientihieeet ene 


'E 


8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........----- 8 St. Louis (Hallahan).........-.--- 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 


1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3) 


1—Philadelphia (Grove)........-.--+--- 6 St. Louis (Derringer).....-.----+- 2 PAtOt Louis 
2—St. Louis (Hallahan).......-.------- 2 Philadelphia (Earnshaw)......---- 0 At St. Louis — 
5—St. Louis (Grimes). ......---+--++-+> 5 Philadelphia (Grove)........------ 2 At Philadelphia 
6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw).........---- 3 St. Louis Johnson)........-.----- 0 At Philadelphia 
7—St. Louis (Hallahan)......------+-+: 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt).......-----+-- 1 At Philadelphia 
9—Philadelphia (Grove)......--.----+-+ 8 St. Louis (Derringer)......-------- 1 At St. Louis 

4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......--- 2 At St. Louis 


10—St. Louis (Grimes). ....-----+-s2-++- 


© 


-7—New York (Pennock)................ 2 SFSU Louts Gherdel) 22.2. 75.0. 5. 2 At St. Louis (10 inn.) 


Sept. 28—New York (Ruffing)................ 12. Chicago (Bush)..........-.l02..-. 6 AtNewYork 


Oct. 


Sept. 29—New York (Gomez)................ 5 Chicago (Warneke)............... 2 At New York 
Oct. 1—New York (Pipgras)................ 7 Chicago ROOD) oa stewess aioe hah areas 5 At Chicago 
2—New York (Moore)................- 13. Chicago (May)............ seeeees : 6 At Chicago 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
1933—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (1) 
Oct. 3—New York (Hubbell)................ 4 Washington (Stewart)............. 2 At New York 
Oct. 4—New York (Schumacher)............ 6 Washington (Crowder)............ 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—Washington (Whitehill).............. 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington 
Oct. 6—New York (Hubbell)................ 2 Washington (Weaver)............. 1 At Washington (11 inn.) 
Oct. 7—New York (Luque).................. 4 Washington (Russell)............. 3 At Washington (10 inn.) 
Managers—William H. Terry, New York; Joseph E. Cronin, Washington. J 
Hie 1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Oct. 3—St. Louis (J. Dean)................. 8 Detroit (Crowder)................ 3 At Detroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe)..................... 3 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 2 At Detroit (12inn.) — 
Oct 5—St. Louis (P. Dean). .....0:22....... 4 Detroit (Bridges)i:. 3. .c2ee ee 1 At St. Louis - 
Otte G—-petroit (Auker) .... 0... se. eee ele es 10 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 4 At St. Louis 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges)................... 3 St.Louis (J. Dean). 2.5. oo... .5. 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 8—St. Louis (P. Dean)................. 4 Datroit (Rowe}z. 7: Aen a 3 At Detroit 
Optyed--otuLouis;(. Dean). ...0.<-28s.-.---s ll Detroit (Auker).................. 0° At Detroit 
Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. 
1935—-DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Oct. 2—Chicago (Warneke).................. 3 Detroit (Rowe). .................. 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 3—Detroit (Bridges)................... 8 Chicags-(Rodt}is.c fen ae. 2, 3 At Detroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe)..................... 6 Chicago. (Franch)}*-<a; 2204-2 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 
Oct. 5—Detroit (Crowder)................... v3 Chicago (Carleton)................ 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—Chicago (Warneke)................. 3 DotroitiCRows) soe ue. ode Sone 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges)................... 4 Chicago Chranchd*e scinr-aee os ose 3 At Detroit 
Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Sept. 30—Giants (Hubbell)................... 6 Yankees (Ruffing)................ 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 2—Yankees (Gomez).................. 18 Giants (Schumacher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 3—Yankees (Hadley)................. 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons). ............ 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 4—Yankees (Pearson)................ 5 Giants (Hubbell).................. 2 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 5—Giants (Schumacher)............... 5 Yankees (Malone)................ 4 AtYankee Stadium (10 inn 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez).................. 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 5 At Polo Grounds 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 
1937—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez)................... 8 Giants (Hubbell).................. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 7—Yankees (Ruffing).................. 8 Glants:;(Molton) ss eee eee 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 8—Yankees (Pearson).................. 5 Giants (Schumacher)-............. 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 9—Giants (Hubbell).................... 7 Yankees (Hadley)................. 3 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10—Yankees (Gomez)................... 4 Giants (Melton). :..............., 2 At Polo Grounds 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees: William H Terry, Giants 
1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Oct. 5—New York (Ruffing)................. 3 Chicago: (Les) tay; et ae 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—New York (Gomez)................. 6 Chicago:(Dean)ae anes cee aha 3 At Chicago 
Oct. 8—New York (Pearson)................ 5 Chicago (Bryant)................, 2 At New York 
Oct. 9—New York (Ruffing)................. 8 Chicago.(Lee)iny.ne ce ieee ee 3. At New York 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. 
1939-—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N, L. (0) 
Oct. 4—New York (Ruffing)................. 2 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—New York (Pearson)................ 4 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 0 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Hadley)................, 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 3 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—New York (Murphy)................ 7 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 4 At Cincinnati (10 inn ” 


iia eile Bi Rr ney liek Pi hi 


1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N.L. (0) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 


/ 


. 


1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 


lew York (Ruffing)................. 3 Brooklyn (Davis)..............-.. 2 AtNewYork = 
okiyn’ (Wyatt): 5520. sa 2... 2 ces 3 New York (Chandler)............. 2 AtNew York 
‘New MOPK (RUSSO) <0. 2 cis'sces ross 2 Brooklyn (Casey)............-.--- 1 At Brooklyn 
ew York (Murphy)..............-- 7 Brooklyn (Casey). < -c5... 2225.03, 4 At Brooklyn 
ew York (Bonham)..........---.-- 3° "Brooklyn (Wyatt)... 5... ..0%5 See 1 AtBrooklyn 
a Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. 


1942—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (1) 


t New York (Ruffing)............-.-- 7 St. Louis (M. Cooper)............- 4 At St. Louis 
: ‘1—St. Louis (Beazley).......-...-.--- 4 New York (Bonham)............-- 3 At St. Louis 
_ 3—St. Louis (White)..........--..-+-- 2 New York (Chandler)...... aad 0 At New York 
_ 4—St. Louis (Lanier) : 9 New York (Donald)........-...... 6 At New York 
. 4 New York (Ruffing).............-. 2 At New York 


Pe anes SE Louis: (Lanien).s Jc ene-5- =e « At New York 
6—St. Louis (M. Cooper).........------ 4 New York (Bonham)..........--.. 3 At New York 
7—New York (Borowy).......---------- 6 , ©SE.Bouis (Brazie)e—. <2 eee 2 At New York 

New York (Russo)......------+------ 2 St. Louis (Brecheen)..........---- 1 At St. Louis 
—New York (Chandler)....-....-..-.- 2 St. Louis (M. Cooper).... . ..-.-. 0 At St. Louis 
’ Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. 


1944—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 


4—Browns (Galehouse).......-.------- 2 Cardinals (M. Cooper).......-.-.. 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
_ 5—Cardinals (Donnelly).....-..-.------ 3 Browns (Muncrief)........-.----- 2 AtSportsman’s Pk.(1linn.) — 
_ 6—Browns (Kramer)......-------+----- 6 Cardinals (Wilks)............----- 2 At Sportsman’s Park 
_ 7—Cardinals (Brecheen)........-.----- 5 Browns (VJakucki)........-.------ 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
- 8—Cardinals (M. Cooper)......--.------ 2 Browns (Galehouse)........-..--- 0 At Sportsman’s Park 


1 At Sportsman’s Park 


x 9—Cardinals (Lanier).......-.-.------- 3 Browus (Potter) vee eee on 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (3) 


Lt 3—Chicago (Borowy).......-------++--- 9 Detroit (Newhouser)........-..--- 0 At Detroit ; ; 
t. 4—Detroit (Trucks)........--.--------- 4 Chicago (Wyse). .....------++++-- 1 At Detroit aa. 
& 5—Chicago (Passeau)......--.--------+ 3. Detroit (Overmire)...........-.+-- 0 At Detroit 

&. 6—Detroit (Trout)....-..---..--+++-+-- 4 Chicago (Prim).......--.--------- 1 At Chicago 

&. 7—Detroit (Newhouser).......--------- 8 Chicago (Borowy).......--+----+- 4 At Chicago 2 
%. 8—Chicago (Borowy) .......--------+-- 8 PetroitCirout) sea sete om ee 7 At Chicago (12 inn.) ¢ 
#. 10—Detroit (Newhouser).......-.------- 9 Chicago (Borowy).......--.------ 3 At Chicago . 


Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. (3) 


— JOHNSON). 9-0-2 -fae see 3. St. Louis (Pollet)...........-..--+ 2 At St. Louis (10 innings) 
f ee ne res PRONE Al ciiss 3 Boston (Harris) Se AIR ais ioe 225 0 At St. Louis 
't. 9—Boston (Ferriss)......---++-++-2++-> 4 St. Louis (Dickson)......-..--.--- 0 At Boston 
#. 10—St. Louis (Munger)......----.-+---> 12 Boston (Hughson). .....-...-.-.-+ 3 At Boston 
'k. 11—Boston (Dobson)......-------+-+++> 6 St. Louis (Brazle) _, Su ae ap ae 3 At Boston 
t. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen).......-.-..+--- 4 Boston (Harris)... .....--+2-++--- 1 At St. Louis 
; 4 Boston (Klinger).......-..+-0++-+ 3 At St. Louis 


ft. 15—St. Louis (Brecheen)........ .--.--- 


FIRST GAME 
At St. Louis, Oct. 6 


A home run by Rudy York with two out 
in the tenth inning gave the heavily-fa- 
") vored Red Sox a 3-to-2 decision over the 
oo: Cardinals in the first game. The Redbirds 


a were leading, 2 to 1, entering the ninth 
uw inning, but the Red Sox sent the game into 
overtime, by tying the score with two out. 

BOSTON (A) 
ab. 9 i po." B. e. 
McBride yr fi v4. 6.2... Bie SOF EL 5 Bates) ot 
Moses; xf) .7. 0. 8. .) Ore +3090 1 0:70 
Pesky; S82... 05... 5 0 0 0 3 1 
DiMaggio, cf....... Sie Ol se Beal pad: 
a) Walliams : Ifso.7... =. Sh Os. dete Ons. 0 
a PVOnK get Dee nit) clin. Aer? Gels lO Oe 0 
POEL AD iy a woh es 4 Os 1 a7 &. 20 
Missing, Sb 2.0.1... 47 0) 22 ee OO 
aGutteridge ...... On Le O- ORROR eo 
| BONNSON, Peo. . 2... 1 0 0 0 2 0 
4 Ho Wagner, c...... 3 Ons. 6 1 0 
= Russell, 3b ....... Treo t 230) OO 
4 (iuehson, Pp...) ... ORR Ons Ole 1a Oo 
, Partee; C03. we... ik 0 0 i 0 0 
4 otalaeen 8.7.0 505 8856S we Oe SON ta ene 

ST. LOUIS (N) 
ab. i h. po. a. e. 
Schoendienst, 2b .. 5 1 2 2 4 0 
MIVEOONE, CLs ee 4 0 0 3 it 0 
NIST AD LD fears suo « oe 0s =) ae Ok 0 
Slaughter, rf ...:... 4 0 1 3 0 0 
Kurowski, 3b ..... 3 1 1 1 4 0 
Garagiola, c....... 4 0 pS apek: eat al Oe ag 2) 
Wralicers Tis 2. ot a On, LE Se Sy 0 
LOUIS W250 eae ee 1 OS 0's Oo On 0) 
mrevTion. SS suc... | 3 0 0 1 3 0 
GNC Use ye id sk sens, « B00: 'Q- oF OC pO aie 
PCE en) fort Soa y oe TSO ISSO 

aRan for Higgins in ninth. 

ISORDOU S rechey. nu3 O20" 0° G7 02-0 O01 13 
MUMLIOUIS | cae. 000 001 010 O—2 


Runs batted in—Higgins, Musial, Gara- 
giola, McBride, York. 


Two-base hits—Musial, Garagiola. Three- 
base hit—Slaughter. Home run—yYork. 
Stolen base—Schoendienst. Sacrifices— 
Marion, Moore. Earned runs—Boston 3, St. 
Louis 2. Left on bases—Boston 10, St. Louis 
8. Bases on balls—Off Pollet 4 (Doerr, Wil- 
liams 2, Hughson); Hughson 2 (Slaughter, 
Walker). Struck out—By Hughson 5 (Kur- 
owski, Moore, Walker, Garagiola, Pollet); 
Pollet 3 (McBride, Doerr, Partee); Johnson 
1 (Marion). 

Pitching summary—Off Hughson 7 hits, 
2 runs in 8 innings; Johnson 0 hits, 0 runs 
in 2. Hit by pitcher—By Pollet (York); 
Hughson (Kurowski). Winning pitcher— 
Johnson, Umpires—Ballanfant (NL), plate; 
Hubbard (AL), 1b; Barlick (NL), 2b; Berry, 
(AL), 3b. Time of game—2:39. Attendance 
— 36,218. 
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SECOND GAME 
At St. Louis, Oct. 7 


Harry (The Cat) Brecheen, ace Cardin: 
southpaw, was the dominant figure as tk 
Redbirds blanked the Red Sox, 3 to 0, 
the second game and evened the serie 
Brecheen, in command all the way, allowe 
four hits and drove in the first Carding 
run in the third inning. In the sixth fram 
the Cards scored their final two runs b 
capitalizing on two hits, an error and © 
force play. 


BOSTON (A) 

ab. rr; h. po.. "Sam 
MeBridé~ tf" 3.2%. 4.0 1 3 
Pesk yi388) "2a tac 4-0. 0A ieee 

DiMaggio, cf ...... 4 0 1 ;)3>30 
IWilitarns, sit. nee. 4 0 0 1 0 
Y OF; LD S.cetse eee 2 0 0 or 
Doerr, «2B. Fa cee CY aa 1 4 5 
Higgins; Sb =f. 2* (0° > 0° OR 
Parteé; CS. 2 O10, i 0 
He.’ Wagner, ¢ 3... 1° 0 0 32a 
Harris ! pe sone 2570 1 Loa 
aCulberson ....... 1 0 “+05 Ome 
ROLAL Se. ncn is 80. 0° 4 (245-19 

ST. LOUIS (N) 

ab. ae h. po. a. 
Schoendienst, 2b .. 3 0 0 2 3 
Moore; ef "Soca 3 0 1 3 0 
Musial bttn sc aces 4 0-0 SisaG 
Kurowski, 3b ..... 4 0 ig 1 4: 
Slaughter, rf ...... 4 70) "0" = iene 
Dusak, ViEAw. 5 22 5e" 2 0 1 1 0 
bDSislerw ans. oe tT: .0°.- 0 2 Oia 
Walker, lf s..2s. 5 whe 0-0) 20 5 att 8 
Marions Ss) a tase 4°02 O05 6 
FRICE F108 Ae ae coca 2 2 2 4 0 
Brecheen pc suet co acd! Lt *20.G 
FOtal toes eh aes 30. 3°. ‘6.2 7eOE 


aBatted for Harris in eighth. 
bBatted for Dusak in eighth. 


BOStONS ce a ee 000 000 000 
ee he toe a= 0.0 1 -0°2°0 OF0= 


Runs batted in—Brecheen, Moore, Mu- 
sial. P 


Two-base hits—Rice, Dusak. Sacrifice = 
Schoendienst. Double play—Marion and 
Musial. Earned runs—Boston 0, St. Louis 
2. Left on bases—Boston 6, St. Louis 
Bases on balls—Off Brecheen 3 (York 
Higgins); Harris 3 (Dusak, Rice, Moore). 
Struck out—By Brecheen 4 (Pesky, Harris, 
Williams, H. Wagner); Harris 3 (Dusak, 
Brecheen, Musial). ia 

Pitching summary—Off Harris 6 hits § 
runs in 7 innings; Dobson 0 hits 0 runs in 
1. Losing pitcher—Harris. 7 


Umpires—Hubbard (AL), plate; Barlick 


(NL), 1b; Berry (AL), 2b; Ballanfant (NL) 
3b. Time of game—1:56. Attendance—35,- 


ame, which went to the Red Sox, 4 
rk came through with his second 
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BOSTON (A) 

: ab. Tr: h po. a. e. 
ORGS fy 5 ae ree 3 0 0 2 0 0 
pesky, SS .......-- 7 Pees ee 0. 
miMaggio, cf ...... Ape On aie we «Tee O 

= eee 3 if 1 2 0 0 

Bassam. 2 ER, ok 4 2 Dieaei le, 0 0 
Bier feat ss eo 0 2 2 8 0 

sea Bote 3 0 0 1 0 10) 

Rehan oat 3 0 0 3 0 0 

<5 ees ASO On OF 30 

Peery ial Tl Vp Pye eis 0 

aBatted for Dickson in eighth. 
MOUS, | = .i-.5 <%= 02070) 10/00. 0, 0 0—0 


ate Se0n0n, 010L0 OF1 


Runs batted in—York 3. 

Two-base hits—DiMaggio, Dickson, 
eoerr. Three-base hit—Musial. Home run 
York. Stolen base—Musial. Sacrifice—H. 
Wagner. Double plays—DiMaggio and 
’esky; Pesky, Doerr and York. Passed ball 

Garagiola. Earned runs—St. Louis 0, 
soston 3. Left on bases—St. Louis 4, Bos- 
fon 8. Bases on balls—Off Ferriss 1 (Mu- 
fal); Dickson 3 (Williams, Higgins, 
Moses). Struck out—By Dickson 4 (Doerr, 
“erriss, Moses, Williams) ; Ferriss 2 (Moore, 
laughter). 

Pitching summary—Off Dickson 6 hits, 
runs in 7 innings; Wilks 2 hits, 1 run in 
. Losing pitcher—Dickson. 

_ Umpires—Barlick (NL), plate; Berry 

AL), 1b; Ballanfant (NL), 2b; Hubbard 
AL), 3b. Time of game—1:54. Attendance 
—34,500. 


FOURTH GAME 


} At Boston, Oct. 10 

The Cardinals walloped six Red Sox 
sitchers for a record-tying twenty hits in 
‘he fourth game and won easily, 12 to 3. 


he ek ate V7. 


1 all ie 
sperd’ ” 


Schoendienst, 2b..6 1 1 
petcure. or) sks Se ae Ll oe 
Musial, 1b ........ Rocks ied Wt 
Slaughter, rf ...... 6 Sky ao: 
Kurowski, 3b ..... D iQ as oe 
Garagiola, c ...... 5 1 4 4 
Walters lft -22 suc 2 SE ee 
Marion, S8s 0.4 --- 4 1 3 a 
Munger, poi) se. ck 4. ey 0) al eee 
otal! a ee coe 41, 12) 20 | ee 
BOSTON (A) AD 
ab. a Hs) UpGs eee 
MOSES OYE vue Beats 5 0 4 nl Os 
Pesky, 88. s0¢=2.- eee ee Sy 
DiMaggio, cf ...... 40 1 O° 43, 
Wihiams, fyi at. 3.12 Oe 
NOLks LO os. Ss oe SP ON ice 8 Rel 
Doerr, 2B) Seen Ae 3 1 2 (44°65 
Gutteridge, 2b .... 0 -0' 0: 0 = 0) 
PISrINe SDiler ete 4-0 OC 1-2 eee 
H. Wagner,c...... 4/0 S02 .5yraet 
Hughson, p ....-. 0} 0) SOLE aad 
reyes) one, lO) as Onis 44 1 *0u5- 0 4p70Rea 
aMetkovich ....... 150 - OFS OReaO 
PaIDere De tr eine =e 0 1 °20:22-0 Fes. 0 eo 
bMcBride 2.254... 1 T2059, 0:0 Fee 
BLOWN, OD oe ers 0) "04. (0 FeO eee 
3 EA he ean ey. Bie toeas y 0! 04-0 SF 0 FeO 
Dreisewerd, p .... 0 0 (0) 0 0. 
c@ulberson, go---uo 0 0 0 0 
Total ates ree 35 3) 79. 92 tae 


aBatted for Bagby in fifth. 
bBatted for Zuber in seventh. 
cBatted for Dreisewerd in ninth. 


Sf. LOulsy ies = seh 033 010 10 4—12 
BOSton eee. oes 000 100 020—383 
Runs batted in—Slaughter, Walker, ~ 


Marion 3, Musial 2, Garagiola 3, York, 
Kurowski, Doerr 2. 

Two-base hits—Kurowski 2, Musial, 
York, Slaughter, Garagiola, Marion. Home 
runs—Slaughter, Doerr. Sacrifices—Marion, 
Moore, Munger, Walker. Double plays— 
Slaughter and Garagiola; Doerr, Pesky and 
York; Schoendienst and Musial; Pesky and 
Doerr. Earned runs—St. Louis 8, Boston 1. 
Left on bases—St. Louis 10, Boston 8, Bases 
on balls—Off Munger 3 (Williams, Doerr, 
York); Bagby 1 (Walker); Zuber 1 
(Walker); Brown 1 (Moore); Ryba 1 (Mu- 
sial). Struck out—By Hughson 1 (Mun- 
ger); Bagby 1 (Walker); Zuber 1 (Mun- 
ger); Munger 2 (Pesky, York). 

Pitching summary—Off Hughson 5 hits, 
6 runs in 2 innings (none out in 3d); 
Bagby 6 hits, 1 run in 3; Zuber 3 hits, 1 
run in 2; Brown 4 hits, 3 runs in 1 (none 
out in 9th); Ryba 2 hits, 1 run in %; 
Dreisewerd 0 hits, 0 runs in %. Losing 
pitcher—Hughson. 

Umpires—Berry (AL), plate; Ballanfant 
(NL), 1b; Hubbard (AL), 2b; Barlick (NL), 
3b. Time of game—2:31. Attendance—35,- 
645. 


i 


did ie! 


Se is 


. portal, 
FIFTH GAME 


At Boston, Oct. 11 
Bouncing back from their humiliating 


_ defeat of the previous day, the Red Sox, 
behind the four-hit pitching of Joe Dob- 


son, one of the lesser lights on the hurling 
staff, easily outscored the Cardinals, 6 to 3, 
in the fifth game. Dobson, who throws 
what he calls an “atom bomb pitch,” struck 
out eight Redbirds, 


ST. LOUIS (N) 


ab. 1 he “Bo. a. e. 
Schoendienst, 2b .. 4 0 x 3 1 0 
WEOORO GL ae tes... -, 4 0 Ores 2 10) 0 
IVECISE Ss fL OMe c.: ste e 3 1 1 ie wel eo 
Slaughter, rf ..... 2 OF RO. 0 OoS0 
PUSH Koge Lio ha. %, sey > |e De Ot 0 et Ore Oat 
Kurowski, 3b ...... AO hip On ene PFO: 
Craraciolas Gy sos = - Ae star Oye eek es: 
Walker, lf-rf ...... BPA ONE RS 1 0 0 
MATION. 8S... 2... 40-05. 0 8 ESS eal a 
Pollet. wat. we Obs Or Oe Ort", Oral 
PSEAZIO De ait «cys « 2 0 0 0 1 0 
fai) 10) a2 hs a ee 1 0 0 0 0 0 
IBCAZLOY 7. Di 2... Os GF aE 8 NO Sel Pe eo 
GHC See COL DEL 3 APE Gh ip ein 
BOSTON (A) 
ab. x h:* “po: a. e. 
Cuineenidger ab: ...:5 0. 2: 0. 2° 0 
PROSISMATSS! tee fs. an 5 1 3 2 2 2 
DiMagelo,.cf ....:. 3 1 Le Se 2 Onre'O 
Williams, Ifo... 520 1 tA 0 0 
BOREL DY i. ol ak a. 2 1 OBE 0 a 
mierins, Sb. i... .. eee 8 iy 0 £t.20 
Culberson, rf ...... 3 1 2 2 0 0 
WOAU EC kOe ay sees ew © 3 1 1 8 1 0 
DDObsON Di. . ..... 3... See Cee Ga NOher ao 10) 
Rota eat 4, eh SEs PaO ae Wier 
aBatted for Brazle in eighth. 
PSG MMUOUIS his. 010 000 00 2—3 
PAOGEOM esto. 110°0:0 1 :3 0 .—6 


Runs batted in—Williams, Walker 3, 
Gutteridge, Culberson, Higgins, Partee. 

Two-base hits—Walker, Musial, DiMag- 
gio, Higgins. Home run—Culberson. Stolen 
bases—Slaughter, Culberson, Pesky. Sacri- 
fices—Dobson, DiMaggio. Double plays— 
Partee and Pesky; Marion, Schoendienst 
and Musial. Earned runs—St,. Louis 0, Bos- 
ton 5. Left on bases—St. Louis 5, Boston 
11. Bases on balls—Off Brazle 6 (York 8, 
DiMaggio, Partee, Culberson); Dobson 1 
(Musial). Struck out—By Dobson 8 (Moore 
2, Kurowski 2, Slaughter, Jones, Schoen- 
dienst, Dusak); Brazle 4 (Williams 2, Dob- 
son 2); Beazley 1 (York). 

Pitching summary—Off Pollet 3 hits, 1 
run in ¥% inning; Brazle 7 hits, 5 runs in 
6%; Beazley 1 hit 0 runs in 1. Hit by 
pitcher—By Dobson (Slaughter). Wild 
pitch—Beazley. Losing pitcher—Brazle. 

Umpires—Ballanfant (NL), plate; Hub- 
bard (AL), 1b; Barlick (NL) 2b; Berry 
(AL), 3b. Time of game—2:23. Attendance 
—35,982. 


? iu * 
PR ee iN ive 


re tne) a Sate a? ey 
tT os 4 . rr atio eas 
SIXTH GAME 
At St. Louis, Oct. 13 


In the sixth game Harry Brecheen of t! 
Cards again handcuffed the Red Sox wit 
a smooth performance that ended in a: 
to-1 victory for the Redbirds. After 
shaky start, in which he was equal to tk 
task of making the redoubtable Rudy Yor 
hit into a double-play with the bases fillec 
the southpaw hit the stride he had show 
in the second game to register his secon 
series triumph. 


BOSTON (A) 
ab. fr. hh. po, | feu 
Culberson, rf ..:.. 4.0 “0)> dao 
Pesky ‘ss 90-6 br teeta 1 2°33 
DiMaggio, cf ...... 4.0 1), 53 
Wilitams; lime as 3 0 1 2 0 
VOTk Sie ee 402 Y -4 > )Ou 
Doerr; 2b £36 S352/5. >: etl S| 1 1 1 
Higgins .3iiows ss pS ¢ Sd | L ee 
Partees Ga ase tick 3. 0 ...0y) ae 
Harris; pees. mie 1: - 0-50" ae 
JRUsDSOn. pee. sane 1 ~ 0% "0ame 
aMeBride ar... 1 0: (0. Osa 
Johnson, p ....... 0° 0.0) AiGaaaas 
Toval pact... ous: 30: 1, 7 260k 
ST. LOUIS (N) 
ab. ui h. po. ae x 
Schoendienst, 2b .. 4 i 1 4 3 
MoGre, Scie igt.> anys 4 0 1 2 0 
Musial i oa. <cde 4 i 1 9 0 
Kurowski,. 8b)... 4 0 1 2 2 
Slaughter, rf ..... 2: 0 1d Saou 
DUISAIG ITIP ae cde 0 0 0 0 1 
Walkbengrie sss a 3 1 0 1 0 
Marion, 'ss* 2x08 25: 4)\..£0% 72 2 1 
BICOL IG ee, co ck eae 3 0 1 5 1 
Brecheen;) point... Capen! 0) Ot 
Obata. cis ae 32 - 14>.) yaya atom 


aBatted for Hughson in eighth. 


BOstonsh eel cee 000 000 1 0)G=9 
Sty houigh ae Say 0 0 3.0.0 0.0 I gem 
Runs batted in—Moore, Kurowski 


Slaughter, Doerr, Marion. : 
Two-base hits—Schoendienst, Marion 
Three-base hit—York. Double plays—Kur- 
owski, Schoendienst and Musial 2; Brech- 
een, Schoendienst, Marion and Musial. 
Earned runs—Boston 1, St. Louis 4. Left 
on bases—Boston 4, St. Louis 8. Bases on 
balls—Off Brecheen 2 (Williams, Pesky); 
Harris 1 (Dusak); Hughson 1 (Slaughter) ; 
Johnson 2 (Slaughter, Rice). Struck ou 
By Brecheen 6 (Culberson 2, Partee, Di- 
Maggio, Williams, Pesky); Harris 2 (Moore, 
Slaughter); Hughson 2 (Moore, Musial). 
Pitching summary—Off Harris 5 hits, 3 
runs in 2%, innings; Hughson 2 hits, 0 runs 
in 4%; Johnson 1 hit, 1 run in 1. Losing 
pitcher—Harris. a 
Umpires—Hubbard (AL), plate; Barlick 
(NL), 1b; Berry (AL), 2b; Ballanfant (NL) 
os Time of game—1:56. Attendance—35,- 


23 & 

nship, four games to three. Dar- 
g by Enos Slaughter and 
nt relief hurling by Harry Brecheen 
the tide in the Redbirds’ favor. 

ed Sox did not give up without a 
e. They gained a one-run edge in 
t frame and, after the Cards had 


But the inspired Cardinals could not be 
pped. Slaughter singled to start their 
alf of the eighth. Whitey Kurowski and 
Rice were erased without advancing 
laughter. Then Harry Walker hit a double 
left center and Slaughter, aided by 
fielding, made a sensational tour of 
bases to score the winning run. 


echeen, rushed in with only one day’s 
. surrendered a double by Dom DiMag- 
hat chased in Boston’s two runs in 
1e eighth to tie the score, but from then 
he took command and was credited with 
1e victory. He thus became the first south- 
aw in the history of the classic to win 
phree games in a single series. 
The Cardinals’ triumph enabled them to 
ntain their record of never having lost 
seven-game series, while the Red Sox 
vere humbled for the first time in series 
0 ompetition. 


% 


fe “WORLD SERIES STATISTICS 
p Final Standing of Clubs 
a Ww. 1 pet. 
Bredsouis. (N) . 2.0. ences 4 3 571 
5 AA PONY saan 3 4 429 


8oston (A) 
f Seven-Game Totals 
Paid attendance—250,071. 
Gross receipts—$1,052,920. 
_*Players’ share—$304,141.25. 
-Commissioner’s share—$157,934. 
Each club’s share—$147,965.98. 
Each league’s share—$147,965.98. 


+Players participate in receipts of first four games 
nly. 


(on Sept. 23, One-Nine-O-Eight, 

“never shall I forget the date) 

“he Giant Merkle—alas! alack! 

Torgot to touch the keystone sack. 
Discovered by Evers, the Cub’s lieutenant; 


‘4nd hence Chicago won the pennant.” 
—F. P. A. 


And went on to beat Detroit in the world Series, 


games to 1 


‘n October, 1912, in the Hub, 
he Series was won by the Red Sox club, 
for Giant Snodgrass—my, oh, my !— 
Dropped a third-out easy fly.—F. P. A. 


J : ed ad Ss 4 4 
annexing the world 
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ae BS tut 9) 


S ‘ AP OAL 5. 
DiMaggio; cl ha c4h.S1 0.5 tie 
Culberson, cf. -!)....0°. 0 0 
Williams, lf ...... a-F 0) Se 
WORK ML Digest 10 47 *0. elas 
aCampbell ........ OO: Ome ; 
Doerr, 2d! 65k Pp ee UY is 
Higgins, 8b ....... 42105 0nmOm 
PTS SWAENCY COG cc 2 0) Ona 
DRUSSell | Lk wee cise 1 1 al Oo. 
Partech iG: wash ceaee 1-0). 0 0a 
Ferniss,. Piste se 2 0 0 0 
Dobson; peck... 0 0 Oo 0 
cMetkovich ...... 1 Lee 0 
FON POY ep Sone key 0:60! 0. get 
JPUUSON, Dn ssiae ys 02 105) 0 alas 
dMcBride ........ 1. -0-31£02s 0 Rme0) 

Pitali (ase ie ae $5.30 -8 04m 

ST. LOUIS (N) pa 

ab.) 5. h., = po. ghee 

Schoendienst, 2b ..4 0 2 2 “3 

Moore vet ga. Sac 4 2'0 1-3 are 
Musial $1 osc 8eree 3.00) TiC mee 
Slaughter, rf ..... 3 1 1 4 0 
Kurowski, 3b ..... 4 1 ob 3 ab 
Garagiola, Cc ..... 3. OF 0,” BEASeO 
WCE. Co cesedcel yi eee 1 0 0 0. 40 
NYGAD es had b ee Spee Ia 3 1 2 3 (0) 
MATIC ASSI > cisco of 1 2 0 0 2 As 
Dickson Prisca 8°) rl Oa 
Brecheen,~ p- .-...: 1 0 0 0 0 
rotaleeeee ook 81 (54° KOR ee 


aRan for York in ninth. bBatted for H. 48: 
Wagner in eighth. cBatted for Dobson in 
eighth. dBatted for Johnson in ninth. 


10.0 0.0.0 <0%2,0—-3 
010 020 OW x—4 


Boston 


Runs batted in—DiMaggio 3, Walker 2, 
Dickson, Schoendienst. 

Two-base hits—Musial, Kurowski, Dick- 
son, DiMaggio, Metkovich, Walker. Sacri- 
fice—Marion. Earned runs—Boston 3, St. 
Louis 4. Left on bases—Boston 6, St. Louis 
8. Bases on balls—Off Ferriss 1 (Musial) ; 
Dobson 2 (Slaughter, Walker); Dickson 1 
(DiMaggio); Klinger 1 (Marion). Struck 
out—by Ferriss 2 (Slaughter, Dickson); 
Dickson 3 (DiMaggio, York 2); Brecheen 1 
(Moses); Dobson 2 (Garagiola, Schoen- 
dienst). 

Pitching summary—Off Ferriss, 7 hits, 3 
runs in 41% innings; Dobson, 0 hits, 0 runs 
in 224; Klinger, 2 hits, 1 run in %; John- 
son, 0 hits, 0 runs in 14; Dickson, 5 hits, 3 
runs in 7 (none out in 8th); Brecheen, 3 
hits, 0 runs in 2. Winning pitcher—Bre- 
cheen. Losing pitcher—Klinger. 

Umpires—Barlick (NL), plate; Berry 
(AL), 1b; Ballanfant (NL), 2b; Hubbard 
(AL), 3b. Time of game—2:17, Attendance 
—36,143. : 
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COMPOSITE BOX SCORE 
ST. LOUIS NATIONALS 


Goby ut <b Sb. tar, » rh @b. cw awe e. 
Schoendienst, 2b ..... Oe, 808 SBT SS OO 10) oe asp ee eee 
yy WIOOLOs Chie siis tet ces CAT AL AOE OS Fie oo a6, 148 (17> OEP 
% MUST AL LD eo ots oyne ole TORAH: kOe Ogre: Vl NO, ® A eed eae 222 60 2 0 
> Slaughter! Th os css, i SiO tS ete Doe 1 Aa ee 320) 2075 41 ee 
; HSUTOWSEL,, SDe . 2a... Te rad: AO Ge. 0.60 ele Oe es 296 180 oe 
ie GardelolayGre so. os B19 S22 6 2. 0) 04 4 Om 286 88a oe en 
; BERING G wad Mtge Suet o's 205, ory) cosa 3 Gier Aer ae 0a Oe 10 poe ee SOO + ee ee!) 
mValicer, Jf-rf ccc ss De TT 8S OT 2 OOF 6. a Soe aoe 
TO O1Ste Ney oI bi eel te eee 4 EOF ON 1 2C0. O10 pd oe or PG p ay ee! 7) 
WEATION GS. spo" b-3d ok MO 2d. Whe 6 20" 0 4 OL ee ob Oe 1 See ee 
LOIN. 40> Geen eae 2 £2401 4950" 05.05 0 Oar Fae Bs000 0° =10' ae 
PSLCCIECIY D> 1.5 wlesisicvere 3 Sos 2. ee OM 10 ON FEO sani Tory 0 2250 
BIDICKSOD 2 Plas ceca <sshs as 2 5 1 Dt? OO 1 0 1 .400 083 0 
ii BPVaYefS e572), een ene 1 £20 tle Or 0 2-Ork SOF a00 ed pe Ob 1 OSs aa 
RCAZLOV NTO! faves cicls ers chs 1 Of SOO O20 Oi OO e000 0. (ieee 
VOU 8 i Oe i ee 1 02>: OO ZS0 6-00] POT One Omer OULD 0). Dao 
HBEEAZLC EDD 2c rcdeas.| sis aye a = 1 2. 06-040. 0 5 ORD. NU ae Ose aLOOU 0) eee 
ASHEN) ois Ne eA ee ee 2 2.230 200": OFF OO ta ea Oia) 000 GO. “OR ae 
BUONCS eats nies ec gies 8 6 1 T= MOO. 40n> OFF OS. s4r: ern! ae Og 0.7 Og 
POUL mer aihadd sa bs os 2 232° 28° 60-19° 21 °27'°19' 530 - {959 (186-657 
BOSTON AMERICANS 

: \ g. ab. Yr. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. eae po a. pe; 
BS pMebBride Tf (si. <i... Dis 31231059, 2) 2 0t* 0/0) a aa et 167 4° ~ Oval 
* INTOROSS CTE my hgts shock ae. dls 4 129k Serb Oho ON OL anne eee 417 5* 0 so 
ISS SAAC ha oD poy 80. tr 2ST 070. FO 50 eters 233 13 #16 4 
DINTaAg PIO. CL ec. s ge yee go) OLS 09 oa 259 ~ 197-43 So 
Wiliams If of. ks a ELA L202) etre OM Oi Ot aa ee 200' =" 165 2G 
VCGsS; 1) eee lag 23 > POCO eal or ee eeO 261. «759 4 er 
IDOCTEN AD) choice oss is os C82 TO he £0 eS ee ee 409 18° 81° 70 
PISS SBD fra kic es 06 eT 2 24d eT Bye t 00,0 2a ee Oe ae eoR 6. 6a 
eRussell; 8b .......5.- 2s 2 2 2).0 0 Oe Omer 0 me One O00 EO (0) 
EEMWVARTROCD Co 2s... kk Oe TSS 0% 70:5 00s 0 nO Ome eT: 000" 420' 250 
IRATIUB ONC ol oe ons ats 5° 10 - AL 1 08. 0- 0h" Fi 85) 1008 1a 
18) UNS) eV fe) cli 0 aa ana 3 3 0 A Ta Oe. 0 2 ONOw et ean ea SS 0; Lage 
SERED Vie) Posen aya s so. 1 Le Py-0 2010's 0.5 OF Oe Or 0-000 OF leeO 
LOD TAR EOE Wek. Siisad orice vias 2 Se ON Ose Ol ONe sOee Oeenl Guess ON ain 
75° COC) Syl 0} ps A en eR 1 OF 0020 Os.0% Ones Oer Ome 000; 0.” ORS 0 
PRGMTAGG.. daa vein ccs bs 2 CPO FSO 0Ne Oa Omen Om Oma -000 OO =325,0 
SEO Pe Die © cuss ths se sis 1 OF (Ome 0 OF 0p 0rarO 0 0 .000 Of 20 ero 
MOMMSOM GSD vise spe ss 3 140") 10,207 Oe OR Oe On oe OOOO dive a t)e.! =) 
(RINE OL eee 1 OS 0 5 OOF 00 enOmmn Oar Ole O00 0:5, 07 Sel 
IDOE Ios ns Soe 3 Siz, 0. VO; 050 0 tO Onn 2 eee O00 0: 32220 
Drelsewerd, p. .:...... 1 OD [O07 00 (0e Ole Oe 0e e000 OP0Ts0 
TSU Walt) "ih Ot ea 1 0] 1052) 07205 0% 10) 0 Osea 000 LAO 
(Gutteridge, 2b ...... 2 Bo 1, 82 00! 10 ede 6 Oe Oe OO OD) 2 SO) 
PAOULDETBOD,, “Ui. acs... « 5 Sie al 25 OO ee ge ee eee ae OO T= 0,0 
PIVLCTKOVICH A), 6... bes 2 ee ly 0) 0 Olean O Me Omer OOO OS 6, 
MEA DUO DEL Longs cates 1 O90 On, OF 0) 50 ee OO Om OG OF = ORs 0 
ANCA Cee eee See 233 20 56 7 1 4 18 22 28 240 183 76 10 

*Pinch-hitter, }Pinch-runner. 

COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
MUsMOULS! eae e ORs pas Oy eal 1 3°76 0—28 
BOstoninwins chanat bi 2710 108 ha 45 1 1—20 


 ——EEE—— , q 

THREE-GAME SERIES WINNERS s 

When Harry Brecheen of the Cardinals won three games from the Red Sox in the 1946 
series, he became the ninth pitcher in the classic’s history to perform that feat. The : 
others were: Deacon Phillippe, 1903; Bill Dinneen, 1903; Christy Mathewson, 1905; Babe 


Adams, 1909; Jack Coombs, 1910; Joe Wood, 1912; Urban Faber, 1917, and Stanley 
Covaleskie, 1920. 
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SOCOKHNODOOCCOOOHOHR | 


Series Won Lost Pct. 
GOREN, ) =i bi = 1 il 0 1000 
peveland (A) ..... 1 1 0 1000 
come (AY oor... 6 5 1 .833 
ewe YOrk (A) ..... 14° 10 4 -714 
Siouis (N) .-... 9 6 3 .667 
mcinnati(N) .... 3 2 1 .667 
meago: (A) 9. .....- 3 2 1 .667 
Ailadelphia (A) .. 8 5 3 .625 


American League ... 
National League .... 


CHARPRWOHOHWHHOHOWHO 


[Earned runs—Boston 16, St. Louis 19. Sacrifices—Marion 3, Moore 2, Munger, Walker, 
hoendienst, H. Wagner, Dobson, DiMaggio. Double plays—Marion and Musial; DiMaggio 
ind Pesky; Pesky, Doerr and York; Slaughter and Garagiola; Doerr, Pesky and York; 
shoendienst and Musial; Pesky and Doerr; Partee and Pesky; Marion, Schoendienst and 
ial; Kurowski, Schoendienst and Musial 2; Brecheen, Schoendienst, Marion and 
rusial. Stolen bases—Schoendienst, Musial, Slaughter, Culberson, Pesky. Passed ball— 
giola. Left on bases—Boston 53, St. Louis 50. Times of games—2:39, 1:56, 1:54, 2:31, 
23, 1:56, 2:17. Umpires—Ballanfant (NL), Hubbard (AL), Barlick (NL), Berry (AL). 
tendances—First game, 36,218; second game, 35,815; third game, 34,500; fourth game, 
. ,645; fifth game, 35,982; sixth game, 35,768; seventh game, 36,143. Receipts—First game, 
56, 646; second game, $155,372; third game, $140,451; fourth game, $143,886; fifth game, 
44, 897; sixth game, $155,269; seventh game, $156,379. 
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World Series Club Standing 


RECAPITULATION 


. Series Won Lost Pct. 
Pittsburgh (N) ... 4 2 2 -500 
New York (N) ....12 4 8 333 
Washington (A) .. 3 x 2 .333 
Detroit (A) ....... 7 2 5 .286 
Chicago’ (Ni) 7.2. 10 2 8 .200 
Philadelphia (N) .. 1 0 1 .000 
Sin owis, CA) er ad 1 0 1 .000 
Brooklyn (N) ..... 3 0 3 .000 
Won 
SP AACA IO reece 26 
Bor ge, SRE Wares 17 


Bobby Feller, the Cleveland Indians’ 
edball pitcher, capped his first full 
son back in action after serving in the 
S. Navy by breaking the major league 
cord for strikeouts in a single season. 
aree days before the 1946 season ended 
lier tied the mark of 343 strikeouts, 
ade by Rube Waddell of the Philadelphia 
hletics in 1904, and on the last day he 
t ned five Detroit batsmen to finish with 
total of 348 strikeouts. Feller worked in 
D innings to achieve his record. 
n addition, Feller hurled a no-hit no- 
a game against the New York Yankees 
_ April 30 and two one-hitters, to bring 
5 lifetime total to two no-hitters and 


Feller Sets Pitching Marks in 1946 


eight one-hitters. This erased the record 
of two no-hitters and seven one-hitters 
held by Addie Joss, an old Cleveland 
pitcher. 


Feller’s 1946 strikeout record: 


Opponent Games Strikeout 
Chicago 9 66 
Washington "/ 59 
New York 7 56 
Boston 6 49 
Philadelphia 6 41 
St. Louis Pf 40 
Detroit 6 37 
Totals 48 348 


000 0. 00a 


ei ae 


National League 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


\ 


wala sas) 
ma Slele|szleile| 2 | 2 
BIR lSlSlBlele/<° | | & | 8 
EIS e hre os p a fa be 5 fom 
: B) a5) 1: 3 | 
BPP |: ane 
Qa 
*St. Louis. —116]14]15|14]14|13112/98|58| .628|—— 
Brooklyn......... 8|—]11]17]17]14]14]15}96|60| .615| 2 
Clitcage exc tos ce 3i11}|—| 9]12/13]12]17}82|71] .536/14% 
Boston,.......... J} 5|12|—}14]15]15}13/81]72| | .529]151 
§ Philadelphia... .. 8] 5/10) 3|—|14]14}10]69]85] .448|28 
par Cincinnati........ 8] 8} 9] 7} 8}—113]14]67/87] .435/30 
a Pittsburgh. ....... 9] 8/10] 7} 8] 9|—]12/63]91] .409|34 
New York......... 10} 7| 5} 9/12] 8]10}—/61/93] .396|36 
Raster oe 58|60|71|72|85|87|91|93|—|— 


- *Won championship play-off from Brooklyn, 2 
i games to 0. 


National League 


Batting—Stan Musial, St. Louis, .365. 

Runs—Stan Musial, St. Louis, 124. 

Runs batted in—Enos Slaughter, St. Louis, 

130, 

Hits—Stan Musial, St. Louis, 228. 

Doubles—Stan Musial, St. Louis, 49. 

Triples—Stan Musial, St. Louis, 20. 

Home runs—Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh, 23. 

Stolen bases—Pete Reiser, Brooklyn, 35. 

Pitching—Schoolboy Rowe, Philadelphia, 
W11, L4, .733. 


— oe 


Unofficial Averages 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 


Player and Club g. ab. Yr, h. rbi. pet. 
Musial, St. Louis...... 156 624 124 228 103 ~~ .365 


Mize, New York...... 101. 377 70 = 127 102% 337, 
Hopp, Boston......... 129 443 13; 1 48S (45 panes 
Walker, Brooklyn..... 150 576 80 184 116  .319 
EnAispPhilars. oh... 141 540 69 169 7 f ae ges) fe 
Medwick, Brooklyn.... 41 77 7 24 19oole 
Galan, Brooklyn...... O90 2758 03) ACO ee Ooms oOo 
Holmes, Boston....... 152). 2069) 2 Sle 176) 79 ~~ 309 


Dinges, Philadelphia.. 50 104 Ataroe 11.308 
Lopez, Pittsburgh..... bo] 10) 13393746 1095307, 
Kurowski, St. L....... 141 +519 fbi Ti GY/ 89 303 
Waitkus, Chicago..... 113.442 50134 53.303 
Slaughter, St. Louis...156 609 100 183 130 .300 
Herman, Bklyn-Bos....123 435 Lifes Slee 52299 
Sturgeon, Chicago....100 294 27 87 21 =—-.296 
Cavarretta, Chicago...139 510 88 150 81.294 
Salkeld, Pittsburgh.... 69 160 18 47 21.294 
Gordon, New York....135 449 65. aa) 45 .292 
Zientara, Cincinnati... 78 281 26 82 14-292 
Cox, Pittsburgh....... 120 407 31 118 34 =—-.290 
Lombardi, New York.. 87 238 19 69 38 = .290 
McCullough, Chicago.. 85 306 38 88 35.288 


Reese, Brooklyn...... 151 we o4az ihe OMG 59 ~—-.286 
Litwhiler, St. L.-Bos....85 252 28 72 39 286 
Hack, Chicago........ 92 323 56 92 28 = -.285 


McCormick, Phila.....134 503 46 143 67 .284 
Schoendienst, St.L...141 606 92 171 33.282 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1946 


a THE LEADERS 
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American League 
FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
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Detroit........ : 
New York...... 


Chicago........ 


American League 


Batting—Mickey Vernon, Washington, .35¢ 
Runs—tTed Williams, Boston, 142. 
Runs batted in—Hank Greenberg, Dette 
126. 
Hits—Johnny Pesky, Boston, 208. 
Doubles—Stan Spence, Washington, 49. 
Triples—Hank Edwards, Cleveland, 16. 
Home runs—Hank Greenberg, Detroit, 44 
Stolen bases—George Case, Cleveland, 29 
Pitching—Dave Ferriss, Boston, W25, L6 
-806. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 
Player and Club g. ab. Xs h;* “rbiy 
Vernon, Washington...148 587 90 207 83 
Cullenbine, Detroit....111 321 64 110 55 
Williams, Boston...... 150 514-142 4 176) 5 t23 
Pesky, Boston........ 153 621 115 208 54 
Kell, Phila.-Det....... 131° 520° 9-69) 368 52 
DiMaggio, Boston..... 142 534 85 169 73 
Culberson, Boston.... 59 180 35 57 18 
McCosky, Det.-Phila...116 402 45 127 45 
Partee, Boston....... 40 111 12 35 9 
Appling, Chicago...... 149 582 60 180 54 
Stephens, St. Louis...115 450 67 138 67 
Valo, Philadelphia. .... 108 348 59 106 29 
Souchock, New York.. 47 86 15 26 8 
Edwards, Cleveland...124 458 63 138 53 
Robinson, New York...100 330 32 99 63 


Cramer, Detroit....... 68 204 26 60 27 
Spence, Washington...153 579 82 169 86 
McBride, Boston...... 62154 21 45 19 


Boudreau, Cleveland..140 515 52 150 60 
Lewis, Washington....149 583 82 _ 169. 45 
DiMaggio, New York..132 503 81 146 94 
Tucker, Chicago...... 120), 5438 "63 S26 
Crosetti, New York.... 28 59 4 17 3 
Kolloway, Chicago..... 122 477 45 135 51 
Suder, Philadelphia...128 454 38 128 47 
Dillinger, St. Louis.... 82 224 33 63 10 
Rosar, Philadelphia...121 425 34 119 48 


a % bias 
ry ates we 
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12 National League—(cont.) 
|? Individual Batting—(cont.) 


ayer and Club g. ab. x. h. 
urillo, Brooklyn...... EIGH* 333° 30") 94 
osen, Bklyn.-N. Y....103 315 38 989 
pwell, Boston. ...... 95 294 47 83 
fko, Chicago... .... 65 234 18 66 
arshall, New York...131 510 62 142 
iser, Brooklyn...... W229 Aen), ¥6o"- 138 
beung, New York.....104 290 29 81 
rostek, Phila....... 145 547 Foe 152 
ssell, Pittsburgh....145 512 69 142 
sanky, Brooklyn... .. 144 482 99 132 
terban, St.L.-Phila...136 475 44 130 
minick, Phila....... 124 407 56 lil 
Bet LOIS. ....... a) EN, 10 38 

ZaNeaY.-st- EL... 57 ~ 144 8 39 
fatton, Cincinnati... - 116 436 56 118 
bor, Philadelphia...123 461 Pure re: 
asi, Boston......... 133 396 53 106 
oper, New York..... 87 ©6280 39 75 
wards, Brooklyn.... 92 292 24 78 
jiott, Pittsburgh... .. 138 483 51 128 
cker, New York..... Sa £97 28 52 


ek, New York...... 82 284 32 75 
pore, St. Louis...... 91 278 34 73 
pas, Cincinnati... ... 140 534 56 140 
Stine, Pittsburgh....130 491 60 128 
ckert, Chicago...... ET4? 4395 43 103 

itman, Brooklyn....104 265 39 69 


ler, Boston........ 133. 473 FE 6 «123 


vsler, St. Louis... ... 83 235 18 61 
etcher, Pittsburgh...146 524 7b” 13% 
wwrey, Chicago...... 144 540 75 = 138 


mattner, New York....126 420 63 107 
nandez, Boston....115 372 37 95 
eller, Cincinnati....114 377 35 96 
ederson, Brooklyn... 79 200 19 51 
onfriddo, Pittsburgh. 64 102 11 26 
ultz, Brooklyn... .. 90 252 26 63 
t, New York....... TA pe 407 een ona 
eke, Cincinnati...... 124 432 33... 109 
tthey, Philadelphia.128 435 55) et: 109 
on, Cincinnati..... 10 = 311 29 78 
Cormick, Cin.-Bos.. 82 238 43 59 
bitt, Cincinnati..... Sa eLS 25 68 
ner, Pittsburgh.....143 499 63: 123 
ey, Cincinnati....... T1334 46 82 


sams, Cincinnati..... 94 309 35 76 
mnson, Chicago...... 83 314 37 77 
ANNO GINs: oc: sc 83 233 16 57 
Hughes, Phila...... 89 275 Z3eee Gs 
ringer, Chicago..... 80 209 26 51 


evens, Brooklyn..... 102 306 33 74 
mney, New York..... 109 357 40 86 
own, Pittsburgh..... 79 241 23 58 
an, Boston......... 143 502 565120 
mdley, Pittsburgh...115 411 42 98 
Iker, St. Louis... .. 111 346 53 82 
ragiola, St. Louis... 74 211 22 50 
riders, Boston...... 79 «253 42 60 
vagetto, Brooklyn... 88 242 36 57 
bbert, Chi.-Phila.....103 274 36 64 
rion, St. Louis... .. 147 498 Se iL 6 
ssak, St. Louis...... 100 275 39 64 
some, Phila...... 112) 375 35 87 
y, Cincinnati....... 121 434 52 100 
Jenwater, Boston.... 99 224 30 51 
flesandro, Chicago.. 65 89 4 20 
tholson, Chicago....103 291 36 65 
“ges, Chicago....... 82. 221 26 49 
tham, Bklyn.-N. Y..102 275 34 60 
vams, St. Louis..... 81 173 20 32 


Pet. 
.282 
-282 
-282 
.282 
279 
.279 
.279 
.278 
.278 
274 
274 
.273 
.273 
.271 
271 
269 
-268 
.268 
-267 
265 
-264 
-264 
-263 
.262 
-261 
261 
-260 
.260 
.260 
256 
.256 
.255 
.255 
255 
255 
255 
.252 
252 
.252 
251 
251 
.248 
247 
246 
246 
.246 
245 
245 
244 
244 
242 
241 
241 
.239 
238 
237 
.237 
.237 
236 
234 
.233 
.233 
.232 
.230 
.228 
.225 
224 
222 
.218 
185 


American League—(cont.) 


Individual Batting—(cont.) 


Player and Club 


Fleming, Cleveland... 
Heath, Wash.-St. L.... 
Grace, St. L.-Wash.... 
Wright, Chicago....... 
Keller, New York..... 


Greenberg, Detroit... . 
Doerr, Boston........ 
Wakefield, Detroit... .. 
Ross, Cleveland....... 
Evers, Detroit........ 
Berardino, St. Louis... 


Judnich, St. Louis..... 


Outlaw, Detroit....... 
Hig’ns, Det. -Boston... 


Laabs, St. Louis...... 
Mackiewicz, Cleve... . 


Dickey, New York..... 
Chapman, Phila....... 


Johnson, New York... 
Kuhel, Wash.-Chicago. 
Zarilla, St. Louis... ... 
Lindell, New York..... 


Michaels, Chicago.... . 


Kennedy, Chicago..... 


Evans, Washington... 
Rizzuto, New York.... 


Priddy, Washington... 


Torres, Washington... 


Christman, St. Louis. . 
Guerra, Washington. . . 


Lake, Detroit......... 
Hodgin, Chicago...... 
Platt, Chicago........ 
Grimes, N. Y.-Phila. . . 


Stirnweiss, New York. 


Handley, Philadelphia, 
Trosky, Chicago...... 
Travis, Washington... . 


Bloodworth, Detroit... 
Stevens, St. Louis.... 
Stainback, Phila...... 
Henrich, New York... . 
Majeski, N. Y.-Phila. . 


Lucadello, St. Louis... 
Metkovich, Boston. ... 


Tebbetts, Detroit...... 


Mancuso, St. Louis.... 
Keltner, Cleveland.... 
Mullin, Detroit........ 


Moses, Chi.-Boston.. . 


Hayes, Cleve.-Chicago. 
Hegan, Cleveland. .... 


Meyer, Cleveland..... 


Etten, New York...... 
Case, Cleveland....... 


Seerey, Cleveland..... 
H. Wagner, Boston.... 
Conway, Cleveland.... 
McQuinn, Phila....... 
Desautels, Phila... ... 
Tresh, Chicago........ 


Derry, Philadelphia.... 
Gordon, New York.... 
Webb, Detroit........ 


Russell, Boston....... 


Hitchcock, Det-W..... 
Robertson, Wash...... 
Binks, Washington.... 
Wallaesa, Philadelphia. 


g. 
99 
134 


104 
104 


71 
63 


ab. 


307 
482 
482 
422 
539 
579 
523 
583 
394 
153 
303 
582 
512 
297 
260 
263 
257 
134 
545 
296 
258 
371 
332 
291 
412 
268 
471 
511 
185 
458 

83 
591 
258 
246 
230 
487 
251 
299 
464 
249 
432 
288 
576 
276 
210 
280 
281 
260 
399 
278 
343 
333 
272 
206 
324 
484 
404 
378 
259 
493 
130 
217 
180 
376 
167 
274 
356 
229 
133 
194 


Yr. 
38 
70 
60 
46 
98 
78 
90 
94 
64 
12 
42 
70 
70 
36 
20 
40 
35 
10 
77 
51 
26 
35 
41 
36 
43 
31 
53 
51 
19 
40 
3 
109 
32 
29 
29 
75 
31 
22 
45 
25 
53 
35 
92 
26 
21 
42 
22 
21 
47 
35 
42 


h. 


86 
134 
134 
117 
149 
159 
144 
158 
106 

4] 

81 
155 
135 

78 

68 

69 

67 

35 
142 

77 

67 

96 

86 

75 
106 

69 
120 
130 

47 
116 

21 
149 

65 

62 

58 
122 

63 

75 
116 

62 
107 

71 
141 

67 

51 

68 

68 

63 

96 

67 

82 

79 

64 

48 

75 
109 

91 

85 

58 
109 

28 

46 

38 

79 

35 

57 

73 

45 

26 

38 


rbi. 


101 
119 
126 
117 


12 
13 
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i National League—(cont.) American League—(cont.) 
a P 
‘ CLUB BATTING ; CLUB BATTING 
} f 8.5 ©. “hy, “chr. rbie) sb. pet. g. Bh hry ral aos 
4 SE LOUIS.) ais -.- 156 717 1426 81 661 54 .265 Boston......... 156 792 1447 106 725 41 
x Bostonits... 3... 154 633 1377 43 592 60 .264 ~~ Washington..... 155 609 1388 59 546 47 
Brooklyn....... 157. 701 1376 54 649 106 .261 Detroit. 77.5.8 155 704 1372 108 643 68 © 
Philadelphia.... 155 561 1351 80 519 40 .258  Chicago........ 155 564 1362 37 510 77 
‘ New York...... 15490612 1327 121° 574 ~ 46" 255 Philadelphia.... 155 529 1317 40 479 56 
f Chicago........ 155 628 1345 54 .570 44 254. St. Louis....... 156 621 1346 84 575 20 
ae Pittsburgh...... 155 552 1301 60 501 46 .250 New York...... 154 694 1267 136 647 48 
a Cincinnati...... 156 523 1261 65. 478 77 .239 Cleveland...... 156 537, 1285. 79, 489 5a o6 
CLUB FIELDING CLUB FIELDING 
po. a. e. dp. pet. po. a. e. dp. 
Ste oUlsiny see nz « 4194 «1774 «Ss «127,-—s«166~—S—979_~—Ss: Boston.............. 4156 1751 = 137 164 
GhicagOe A ns. hone 4219 1769 144 117 977 ~+Cleveland........... 4132 1687144 143 
> Cincinnati........... 4249 1912 159 194 975  Detroit.............. 4206 1687 154 134 
Philadelphia......... 4104 1697 146 144 975 NewYork........... 4087. 1765 =150S 174 
New York........... 4048 1755 163 119 973°. St-Louis-2-..... =: 4148 1712 156 =—:153 
Boston seins acces 4118 1652 164 133 972 Chicago............. 4154 1969 171 173 
Brooklyn...........- 4205 1736 171 155 .972 ~~ Philadelphia......... 3969 1567 161 140 
y Pittsburgh........... 4115 1813 183 126 .970  Washington.......... 4179-1756 204 165 
PITCHING RECORDS PITCHING RECORDS 
ge: ‘ipe ho, bhp 30. Ww. “1: pet, g. ip. h.--bb. tos Wie 
Wilks, St. Louis....... 39 95 87 38 41 8 01.000 Ruffing, N.Y.......... 8 61 37 23 919 93 
Lanier, St. Louis...... 6 56 45 19 36 6 O 1.000 Ferriss, Boston....... 40 274 273 73 107 25° 68 
Kush, Chicago........ 40 131 115 43 52 9 2 .818 Dreisewerd, Boston....20 48 49 15 19 4 1 4 
Herring, Brooklyn... . 35 86 92 29 33 7 2 .778 Ferrick, Cleve-St.L...34 50 51. 8 21° 4°00 
Branca, Brooklyn..... DA, 65 6], 347 39% 3 2 i750 Gumpert, No¥.5-22-.. 33 133 114 33 65 11 93am 
Rowe, Philadelphia....17 137 112 27 49 11 4 .733 Caldwell, Chicago..... 39- 91 60° 29 42 13° “4m 
Dickson, St. Louis..... 79 As C7 Wi LT) eee 2 Newhouser, Detroit....37 246 215 98 273 26 9 . 
Behrman, Brooklyn....47 151 137 68 78 11 5 .688 Chandler, New York...34 257 198 88 135 20 8 
Casey, Brooklyn...... AG 100.101 33 31 1% 5 .688 Zuber, N.Y.-Bos......18 62 47 40 29 55982 
Higbe, Brooklyn...... 42 211 189 108 135 17 8 .680 Fannin, St. Louis..... 27 8f 76" 42%) 52 See 
Pollet, St. Louis...... 40 266 228 87 114 21 10 .677. Murphy, NewYork....27 45 40 18 19 4 2 
Melton, Brooklyn..... 24 100 74 53 43 6 3. .667 Harris, Boston........ 34 '223° 236. 877 132s 
Burkhart, St. Louis....25 100 111 33 32 6 3 .667 Dobson, Boston....... 32 167 149 67» Sin i35em 
Spahn, Boston........ 24 125 107 36 67 8 5 .615 Hughson, Boston...... 39 280 252 62 155 20 11 
Mauney, Phila........ ‘94’ 689-977-1829") Gi ra) 600 Feller, Cleveland...... 48 370 277 152 348 26 15 
Gregg, Brooklyn...... 26 117 103 44 56 6 4 .600 Wynn, Washington....17 107 112 32 35 8 5 
Barrett, St. Louis..... 28 IGE 75:24 1194S 29-600 Benton, Detroit....... 28 141 132 ° 59° 56i 11S 
Head, Brooklyn....... 13\s-5G) 356. 24.5 17 Sa?) 600 Trucks, Detroit....... 32 237.217) ;72=16I 3 ioe 
Mulligan, Phila.-Bos...23 70 69 36 21 3 2 .600 Hollingsworth, St.L.-Chi26 67 86 26 24 3 2 
Sain, Boston......... 37 265 225 87 126 20 14 .588  Niggeling, Washington. 8 38 39 21 10 3 2 
Walters, Cincinnati....22 152 147 62 58 10 7 .588 Klinger, Boston....... 28° -57' 49 25.4 15s 
Beazley, St. Louis.....19 103 109 53 36 7 5 .583  Papish, Chicago.......31 138 122 61 61 7 5 
Wright, Boston.......36 175 163: 71 39 12 9 57] Trout, Detroit.........38 277 244 96 153 17 13 
Bahr, Pittsburgh...... PIG I8Us 123 ee Olen so tO Otros. Flores, Philadelphia...29 155 147 38 46 9 7 
Jurisich, Philadelphia..13 68 72 32 29 4 3 «571 Haefner, Wash........ 33 228 219 81 82 14 ll 
Lombardi, Brooklyn...41 193 170 83 57 13 10 .565 Hutchinson, Detroit....28 207 184 66 134 14 11 
Ostermueller, Pitts....27 193 192 56 54 13 10 .565 Johnson, Boston...... 28 79,77 35 35 5 4 
Erickson, Chicago..... 82/0136) 120.6374): 9 sir ob3 Harder, Cleveland..... 13° 92 85 .35: 19 “Sia 
Hatten, Brooklyn......42 222 217 107 82 14 11 .560 Bavens-NuiVeas, oe 31 250 214 78 120:16 13° <a 
Beggs, Cincinnati..... 28 190 1759r 3) ssn te 610.545: Kramer, St. Louis... .. 31 195 190 66 69 13 11 542 
Borowy, Chicago...... 82 202, 220: 60% 93 12° 10) 2545 Bagby, Boston........ 21 107 117 47 17 7 Scan 
Bithorn, Chicago...... 26 87 97 25 34 6 5 .545 Page, New York...... 31 136 126 72 76 9 8 3am 
Chipman, Chicago.....34 117 111 54 35 6 5. .545 Newsom, Phila.-Wash..34 237 224 90 111 14 13 51 
Johnson, Phila.-Bos...29 130 141 35 41 6 5 .545 — Lopat, Chicago........29 230 216 47 89 13 13 .500 
Cooper, Boston....... 28 201 187 38 89 13 11 .542 Leonard, Washington. .26 162 183 36 61 10 10 50 
Wyse, Chicago........ 40 202 210 52 54 14 12 .538 Rigney, Chicago....... 15 83 76 34 45° 5 Sas 
Passeau, Chicago..... 21 130 118 42-47 9 8 .529 Kinder, St. Louis..... 33 85 78-235), 53)e.3ieee 
Woes Boston. aan.: =. 25) (140-148) 549" 32 © 10" 9) 9526 Dietrich, Chicago...... {1-62 ~ 6305 24. “200 Sames 
Brazle, St. Louis...... Ol nL Sees LOeumeOo se oo mle 10) 52d Potter, St. Louis...... 23.145 152° 59» 705 8g 


Schmitz, Chicago...... 41 223 184 94 135 11 11 .500 Gettel, New York...... 26 103 92 40 54 


Brecheen, St. Louis...36 231 212 67 113 15 15 1500 Masterson, Wash...... 29 91 104 67 58 : : ; 
Schanz, Philadelphia..35 116 130 69 46 6 6 .500 Zoldak, St. Louis...... 35 170 166 57 45 ~9=41 
Hetki, Cincinnati...... SIRI124) T1831 37 6m 6 (500 Marchildon, Phila.....36 227 197 113 94 13 16 « 
Schumacher, N.Y.....24 97 96 51 48 4 4 500 Lemon, Cleveland..... 32°96 77 ~66 36) 745 
Wallace; Boston.:.....27 74 75=-30\= 27 <3% 3) 500 Haynes, Chicago. ..... 32177 203.5 60) 559) 7g 
Judd, Philadelphia....30 174 170 90 64 11 12 .478 Marshall, N. Y........ 23 81 —96.\.'56 9:26 aasiaea 


teens 


......Adrian C. Anson...... 56 28 
] ... Adrian C. Anson...... 55 29 
Rae ocr John F. Morrill........ Gsaeeo 


Adrian C. Anson...... oF 25 

i % Adrian C. Anson...,.. 90 34 
Y Detroit....... W. H. Watkins........ 79745 
3. ~New York... .James J. Mutrie....... 84 47 
New York... .James J. Mutrie....... 83 43 

0 Brooklyn..... William H. McGunnigle. 86 43 
1 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 87 51 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 102 48 
Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 86 43 


Boston....... Frank G. Selee....:... 93 39 
8 Boston....... Frank G. Selee........ 102 47 
9 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 88 42 
2 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 82 54 
1 Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke..... B90, Ad 
2 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 103 36 
8 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ oi 48 

New York... .John J. McGraw....... 106 «47 
jo* New York....John J. McGraw....... 105 48 
5 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 116 36 

Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 107 45 
3* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... eg ES 
9* Pittsburgh... Fred C. Clarke........ 110 42 
D Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 
1 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 99 54 


morld Series winner. 


r Club Manager 


1 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... 83 53 
2. Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 83 «453 
Bae Boston:....-. James J. Collins....... St 47, 
4 Boston....... James J. Collins....... 95 59 
5 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack........-.. 92 56 
io* Chicago...... Fielder A. Jones....... O37 25S 
7 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings... .. 92 58 
83 «~Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings... .. 90 63 
9 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 98 54 
}* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 102 48 
1* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 101 50 
Ps Bostoni....... J. Garland Stahl....... 105 47 
3* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 96-57 
4 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 99/7 53 
io* Boston....... William F. Carrigan....101 50 
5* Boston....... William F. Carrigan.... 91 63 
¥* Chicago...... Clarence H. Rowland...100 54 
8* Boston....... Edward G. Barrow..... [oe bl 
3 Chicago...... William Gleason....... Gi Gy 
O* Cleveland..... Tris E. Speaker....... 98 56 
1 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 55 
New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 94 60 
'83* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 54 


borld Series winner. 


645 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919* 
1920 
1921* 
1922* 
1923 
1924 
1925* 
1926* 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931* 
1932 
1933* 
1934* 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940* 
1941 
1942* 
1943 
1944* 
1945 
1946* 


Year 


1924* 
1925 
1926 
1927* 
1928* 
1929* 
1930* 
1931 
1932* 
1933 
1934 
1935* 
1936* 
1937* 
1938* 
1939* 
1940 
1941* 
1942 
1943* 
1944 
1945* 
1946 


seaee 


George T. Stallings... . 


American League Pennant Winners 


Won Lost Pct. 
610 
610 
659 
617 
622 
.616 
613 
588 
645 
680 
.669 
.691 
627 
651 
669 
-591 
649 
3595 
629 
636 
641 
610 


94.5 
; 


Philadelphia. . Patrick J. Moran..... . 90 
Brooklyn. .... Wilbert Robinson...... 94 
New York..... John J. McGraw....... 98 
Chicago...... Fred L. Mitchell....... 84 
Cincinnati... .Patrick J. Moran...... 96 
Brooklyn. .... Wilbert Robinson...... 93 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 94 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 95 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 
Pittsburgh... . William B. McKechnie.. 95 
St. Louis... Rogers Hornsby....... 89 
Pittsburgh. ...Owen J. Bush........ - 94 
St. Louis..... William B. McKechnie.. 95 
Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
st. Louise... - Charles E. Street...... 92 
st..Lonis. ©... Charles E. Street...... 101 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm...... 90 
New York.... William H. Terry...... 91 
St. Louis. .... Frank F. Frisch,...... 95 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 
New York... .William H. Terry...... 92 
New York... . William H. Terry...... 95 
Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 
Cincinnati. . . . William B. McKechnie.. 97 
Cincinnati. . .. William B. McKechnie. .100 
Brooklyn. .... Leo E. Durocher....... 100 
st; Cons’ a-, William H. Southworth. 106 
St. Louis..... William H. Southworth.105 
St Lows... William H. Southworth .105 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm...... 98 
St Louis..... Eddie:Dyer. .24/.3. ces: 98 

Club Manager Won 
Washington... .Stanley R. Harris...... 92 
Washington. ..Stanley R. Harris...... 96 
New York... .Miller J. Huggins...... 91 
New York... .Miller J. Huggins...... 110 
New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 101 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 104 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 102 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack.......... 107 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. . .107 
Washington...Joseph E. Cronin...... 99 
Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane. . .101 
Detroit....2c>... Gordon S. Cochrane... 93 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. . .102 
New York. ...Joseph V. McCarthy. . .102 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 99 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. . .106 
Detroit....... Delmar D. Baker...... 90 
New York....Joseph V. McCarthy. . .101 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. . .103 
New York....Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
St.Louis’... James L. Sewell....... 89 
Detroit....... Stephen F. O’Neill..... 88 
Boston. ..-..- Joseph E. Cronin...... 104 


Toney—Vaughn Pitching Duel 
which, coupled with an error, won for the 


m May 2, 1917, Fred Toney of the Reds 
di Jim Vaughn of the Cubs pitched a 
uble no-hit no-run game for nine inn- 
xs. In the tenth Vaughn allowed two hits, 


60 ~ : 

{D6 Fe 
45s ‘ 
44.68 
61 .604 
59 .614 
61 .604 
58 621 
60 .608 
58 .621 
65-978 
60 .610 
59) 2617 — 
54.645 
62 .597 
53 656; 
64 584 
61.599 
58 .621 
54.649 
625597) 
57.625 
63 .586 
57.630 
§3 654 
54.649 
48 688 
49 .682 
49 682 
56.636 
58 =.628 
Lost Pct. 
62 .597 
55 .636 
63 .591 
44 714 
53.656 
46.693 
52 .662 
45 .704 
47.695 
53 .651 
53.656 
58 616 
51,667 
52. .662 
53.651 
45 .702 
64 584 
53.656 
51 .669 
56 636 
65 .578 
65 .575 
50 675 


Reds, 1-0, as Toney carried his hitless 
pitching through the last half of the inn- 


ing. 


Information Please 
National League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 

Year Pct. Year Pct. Year 


if 


1876—R. Barnes, Chi.............. 403 1899—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L...... 
1877—J. L. White, Bos............. 385 1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L...... 
1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 1901—J. Burkett, St. L............. 382 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L..... 
1879—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts........ 357. 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin....... 
1880—G. F. Gore, Chi.............. 365 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts...... 
1881—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos........ 
1882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.........-. 377 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila..... 
1883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N. Y........ 
1884—J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L.........2 7 
1885—R. Connor, N. Y............. 371 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 1932—F. J. O’Doul, Bklyn....... 
1886—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila.......... 
1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........ 
1888—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts......... 
1889—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi.......... 372 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts.......... 
1890—J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L....... 
1891—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin....... 
1390 C. Childs,.Cleve............. 330° 19I5S—E Doyle: NaYoes 2 oe eee 320 1939—J. R. Mize, St. L...2.. oa 
D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 1940—D. Garms, Pitts............ 
1893—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 378 1917—E, J. Roush, Cin............. 341 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn......... 
1894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 438 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335, 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos........ 
1895—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L.5. 5.25e6 
1896—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 370 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn.......... 
ey 1397-——W. Keeler, Balt............... 432 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 397 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago... 
th 1898—W. Keeler, Balt.............. 379 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 401 1946—S. F. Musial, St.L........ 


American League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


Year Pct... Year Pct. Year 
1900—S. M. Dungan, K.C.......... 337 1916—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos..... , 
1901—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 1917—T.R. Cobb, Det............. 383 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila.....-.. 0mm 
1902—E. J. Delahanty, Wash........376 1918—T.R. Cobb, Det............. 382 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N.Y........ 
1903—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 355. 1919—T Rs Cobb Dette 20-2 a5 384 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash......... 
1904—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 381 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........ 
1905—Elmer Flick, Cleve........... 306 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det.......- 
1906—G:Stone, St. ky............. 358° 1922-—Go' HE Sisler Sta kn ce eerane.- 420 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos... ..2..c0m 
1907—T. R. Cobb, Det........... -.350 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y....... 
1908—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 3284-21924 —Ge He RUMLIN Ven eeenccett. or 378 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y........4 
1909—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 377 -1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.........0 
1910—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 385 1926—H.E. Manush, Det........... 378 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 
1911—T: R..Cobb, Det............. 420 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi..........4 
POU2Z—T. Ri.Cobb; Det... 2... ee 410. 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash........... 379 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve....... 
1913—T: R. Cobb, Det............. 390 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N.Y.... 
1914—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 368 1930—A.H. Simmons, Phila........381 1946—). B. Vernon, Wash.......... 
1915—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 369 1931—A.H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 
Two No-Hit Games in Majors in 1946 Giants’ Great Winning Streak 
Ed Head of the Brooklyn Dodgers and The New York Giants, then managed t 


Bobby Feller of the Cleveland Indians were the late John McGraw, had two remarkak 
the only pitchers in both major leagues to winning streaks in 1916, the first cons 
hurl no-hit no-run games during the 1946 ing of 17 victories in succession in © 
season. Head’s performance was against the early part of the season and the secor 
Boston Braves on April 23, while Feller covering 26 games in a row at the tail e 
turned the trick against the New York of the campaign. The first streak w: 
Yankees one week later. oddly enough, made completely on t 
ri while the second skein was made | 
ome. During the 26-game procession, sf 
Kerr, Giants, Sets Fielding Mark the major cca fehnher the Giants yi 
Buddy Kerr of the New York Giants set seven double-headers. Actually the Gian 
a major league fielding record for short- played 27 games from September 7 to 3 
stops by completing 52 games in succes- but a 1-1 eight-inning tie with Pittsburg 
sion without an error in 1946. Kerr handled in the second game of a twin bill plays 
275 chances faultlessly. Leo Durocher, between the twelfth and thirteenth 
playing with the Cincinnati Reds in 1931, tories interrupted the record, but did m 
set the previous mark of 51 errorless count against it. Despite their record, 
games, but he handled only 231 chances Giants finished fourth, Brooklyn winnin 
during his skein. the pennant, 4 


aT Met ees Gee gk SOT 


rs atting 300 or petter_—Ty Cobb 


oy (A), 1938 
consecutive games batted A ee Seite 


long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 


York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35. 


06 2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) .. 1,356 
total bases—Ty Cobb 
St total bases, season—Babe Ruth, New 
, ork (A), 1921 
re total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 
on (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 
hia (N), 1896 (both hit 4 home runs, 
gle) 
t home runs—Babe Ruth 
; home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 


Most tee Tats Cobb .... te ee 
Most runs batted in—Babe ai 


Most runs batted in, season—Hack w 
Chicago (N), 1930 : 


Most games played—Ty Cobb <a 


Most consecutive games played—Lou Gea 
rig, New York (A), June 1, 1925 to. May 


Most bases on balls, game (modern recone) at 
—Jimmy Foxx, Boston (A), 1938 


Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb 


Most stolen bases, season (modern record) 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 


Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more Pe 
games) —Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 1925, 
4 


PITCHING 


ue games—Cy Young (472 in National 
eague, 402 in American League), 1890— 
PIE ee er keto Sy eed gee 874 


ist games won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
IN), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
| re (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 


st Pa icte games, season—Jack ares 


BrosNew, VOrk (A), 1904 ....-..-...- 48 
bst games, season (modern record)— 
ce Adams, New York (N), 1943 .... 70 
Est innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 
bh) TMCS) ee rape cena ace ace 464 
vest earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
schupp, New evorku(N), 1916 2220. 0.90 


vest hits in two consecutive games— 
ohn Vander Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 
ipoth no-hit games) ........-..----- 0 


Most games won, season (modern record) 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 . 41 


Most consecutive games won, season— 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rube 


Marquard, New York (N), 1912...... 19 
Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, 
Washington (A), 1907-27........... 113 
Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 ...... / 16 i 
Most consecutive shutout innings—Walter 
Johnson; 19130 es fae chee eee 56 


Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 3,497 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to date) 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs. De- 
troite Oct. -2, 1938 Sexo ee 18 


Most strikeouts, season (modern record) 


—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 s 
348 5 rae 


Wambsganss and E. Smith Starred in 1920 World Series 


World series history was made in the 
th game of the 1920 Brooklyn-Cleveland 
ssic when Bill Wambsganss, Indian sec- 
<i baseman, executed an unassisted triple 
Hy and Elmer Smith, Cleveland outs 


}é 


fielder, became the first player to hit a 
home run with the bases filled. Smith’s feat 
was duplicated by Tony Lazzeri in the 1936 
event between the New York Yankees and 
the New York Giants. 


Two No-Hit Games in Majors in 1946 

Ed Head of the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
Bobby Feller of the Cleveland Indians were 
the only pitchers in both major leagues to 
hurl no-hit no-run games during the 1946 
season. Head’s performance was against the 
Boston Braves on April 23, while Feller 
turned the trick against the New York 
Yankees one week later. 


Kerr, Giants, Sets Fielding Mark 

Buddy Kerr of the New York Giants set 
a major league fielding record for short- 
stops by completing 52 games in succes- 
sion without an error in 1946. Kerr handled 
275 chances faultlessly. Leo Durocher, 
playing with the Cincinnati Reds in 1931, 
set the previous mark of 51 errorless 
games, but he handled only 231 chances 
during his skein. 


National League Batting Champions a 


(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


Pet on aoe. “o% 
eters a ee he 
_ Information Please 


Pct. Year Pct. Year “a 
1876—R. Barnes, Chi.............. 403 1899—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 
1877—J. L. White, Bos............. 385 1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L...... 
1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 1901—J. Burkett, St. L............. 382 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. Le 
1879—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts........ 357 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin...... 
1880—G. F. Gore, Chi.............. 365 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts........ 

_ 1881—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos....... 
1882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila...... c 
1883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N. Y......... 
1884—J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L.......528 4 
1885—R. Connor, N. Y............. 371 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 1932—F. J. O’Doul, Bklyn........ 
1886—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts..... -..+.339 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila..ccoaeee 
1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........ 
1888—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts........ «al 
1889—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi.......... 372 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts......... } 
1890—J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L........3 
1891—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin....... 
C. Childs,. Cleve. ............ 335° 1915—E- Doyle, No ¥ies 2.457222 a- 320 1939—J. R. Mize, St. L...... 

1882) pb. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 1940—D. Garms, Pitts....... 
1393—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 378* 1917—E. Je Roush, Cin- acces: eee. 341 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn........ 
1894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............. 438 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335, 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos........ 
1895—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L.:... 228m 
1896—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........370 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn........... 
1397—W. Keeler, Balt.............. 432 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 397 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago. ... 
1898—W. Keeler, Balt.............. 379 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L........ 401 1946—S. F. Musial, St.L.........4 

American League Batting Champions 

(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 
Year Pot.c) Wear Pet. Year 
1900—S. M. Dungan, K.C.......... 337 1916—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 
1901—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 1917—T.R. Cobb, Det............. 383 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila..... J... am 
1902—E. J. Delahanty, Wash........ S7¢ -'1918—-TR! Cobb? Detss..6 2] a ee. 382 1934—H.L. Gehrig, N.Y........ 
1903—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 355 1919—T..R. Cobb, Det. -....3.5...- 384 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash......... 
1904—N. Lajoie, Cleve............. 381 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L.........-. 407 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........ 
1905—Elmer Flick, Cleve........... 306 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det...... 
1906—G: Stone, St. L.............. 358- -1922—G. H. Sister, St. Le: 22 3.8 420 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos.....3..... 
1907—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 350 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y........ 
1908—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 324 1924—GoH Rue NOY. eos aoe. ee 378 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y...... 
1909—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 377 -1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos....... 
1910—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 385 1926—H.E. Manush, Det........... 378 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos....... 
1911—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 420 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi.......... 
T912—T OR: Cobb; Det. 0.5... 05. 6: 410. 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash........... 379 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve....... 
1913—T: R. Cobb, Det......2...... 390 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y.....- 
1914—T.R. Cobb, Det............. 368 1930—A.H. Simmons, Phila...... .381 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash......... 58 
1915—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 369 1931—A.H. Simmons, Phila....... 390 : 


Giants' Great Winning Streak 

The New York Giants, then managed 
the late John McGraw, had two remarka’ 
winning streaks in 1916, the first consi 
ing of 17 victories in succession in tf 
early part of the season and the secon 
covering 26 games in a row at the tail end 
of the campaign. The first streak was 
oddly enough, made completely on 
road, while the second skein was made 
home. During the 26-game procession, st! 
the major league record, the Giants sw 
seven double-headers. Actually the Gian 
played 27 games from September 7 to 
but a 1-1 eight-inning tie with Pittsbur: 
in the second game of a twin bill pla 
between the twelfth and thirteenth vie 
tories interrupted the record, but did no 
count against it. Despite their record, the 
Giants finished fourth, Brooklyn winnin) 
the pennant. id 


ear 


a ge eh ee eS ae ee 


yee eS a te ee CeCe 


on (A), 1938 
consecutive games batted safely—Joe 


long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 


w York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35. 
506 2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) .. 1,356 
st total bases—Ty Cobb ......... 5,863 


Pork (A), 1921 457 
ast total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 
son (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 
hia (N), 1896 (both hit 4 home runs, 
li single) 17 
ost home runs—Babe Ruth ........ 714 


ost home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 
BORG Ae LOA re ai el eee ss = 60 


i 


post games—Cy Young (472 in National 
eague, 402 in American League), 1890— 
874 


tost games won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
\(N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
Boston 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 


‘ost complete games, season—Jack Ches- 
pro, New York (A), 1904..........-- 48 


+ games, season (modern record )— 
Ace Adams, New York (N), 1943 .... 70 
lost innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 

464 


BEA), 1008s. ois ee 
»west earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
Schupp, New York (N), 1916 ...... 0.90 
swest hits in two consecutive games— 
‘John Vander Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 
(both no-hit games) (0) 


‘World series history was made in the 
th game of the 1920 Brooklyn-Cleveland 
assic when Bill Wambsganss, Indian sec- 
Ad baseman, executed an unassisted triple 
say and Elmer Smith, Cleveland out- 


PITCHING 


son, — 


Most games played—Ty Cobb ...... 


Most consecutive games played—Lou Geh 
rig, New York (A), June 1, 1925 to Maj 
DL OBO es a Bi oe ahs ee ee nee yaed 


Longest service as player—Eddie Col 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; 


Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N) and St. 
Louis (A), 1894-1918 .......... 25 years 
Re case 


Most times at bat—Ty Cobb ....... 11,429 


Most bases on balls, season—Babe Ruth, 
1923 iB 


Most bases on balls, game (modern record) $ 
—Jimmy Foxx, Boston (A), 1938 ..... 6 


Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb ......... 892 


Most stolen bases, season (modern record) 49 @ 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 


Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more _ 
games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 1925, | 
1929 4 


Most games won, season (modern record) a 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 . 41 

Most consecutive games won, season— eS 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rube 
Marquard, New York (N), 1912 ...... 19 : 

Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, SG 
Washington (A), 1907-27 ........... 113 ei 


Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 ...... 16 
Most consecutive shutout innings—Walter 
Johnsons AQUST i eae a eee 56 
Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 3,497 
Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to date) 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs. De- 
troits Oct. 25.1938 tnt qeaeet loi 18 
Most strikeouts, season (modern record) 


—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 
dor a RCA: iter anita keaton Se ae eater 348 


Wambsganss and E. Smith Starred in 1920 World Series 


fielder, became the first player to hit a 
home run with the bases filled. Smith’s feat 
was duplicated by Tony Lazzeri in the 1936 
event between the New York Yankees and 
the New York Giants. 
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S FIRST GAME 
At Chicago (AL), July 6, 1933 Re 4H. JE: 
Nationals......... 00000200 02 8 


0 
Americans. .,..... OSI 2 005.0) Tebr OC XA Sed 


Batteries—HALLAHAN, Warneke, Hubbell, P.; J. 
Wilson, Hartnett, C.; GOMEZ, Crowder, Grove, P.; 
R. Ferrell, C. r 


Paid attendance—49,200. 


SECOND GAME 


At New York (NL), July 10, 1934 R. H. EL 
Americans........ Ow: 0), .26°T 30-0 0—9 14. 1 
Nationals......... a0 33) 40" 350 40:- 050-73. 98 I 


Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, HARDER, P.; Dickey, 
Cochrane, C.; Hubbell, Warneke, MUNGO, J. Dean, 
Frankhouse, P.; Hartnett, Lopez, C. 


Paid attendance—48,363. 


THIRD GAME 
At Cleveland (AL), July 8, 1935 RR.» HES 
Nationals......... 00.0 1 0 0-0 0 O-1 4 1 
Americans........ 21 (0; 0-150 0-0 x4 8 0 


Batteries—WALKER, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
Dean, P.; J. Wilson, Hartnett, C.; GOMEZ, Harder, 
P.; Hemsley, C. 


Paid attendance—69,812. 


FOURTH GAME 


At Boston (NL), July 7, 1936 RHE 
Americans........ Oier0 01052020 =3°0, 0— 3" 7 7 
Nationals......... QiZn0\5.0, 5280510" 0. x—4 9 10 


Batteries—GROVE, Harder, Rowe, P.; R. Ferrell, 
Dickey, C.; J. DEAN, Davis, Hubbell, Warneke, P.; 
Hartnett, C. 


Paid attendance—25,556. 


FIFTH GAME 
At Washington (AL), July 7, 1937 Ri Home: 
Nationals......... OF 0. O 291 “150, '0) 0—3) 13,550 
Americans........ COM msde 2k Ole XO 3)? 


Batteries—J. DEAN, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters, P.; Hartnett, Mancuso, C,; GOMEZ, 
Bridges, Harder, P.; Dickey, C, 


Paid attendance—31,391. 


SIXTH GAME 
At Cincinnati (NL), July 6, 1938 R. H. E. 
Americans,....... OROMOMOL SOO (OM0n tte 7a 
Nationals......... LOO) S100) 250) ex =A er oan) 


‘Batteries—GOMEZ, Allen, Grove, P.; Dickey, C.; 
VANDER MEER, Lee, Brown, P.; Lombardi, C. 


Paid attendance—27,067. 


THIRTEENTH GAME 


At Boston (AL), July 9, 1946 RS Es 
Nationals....... 0 00 000m 0 0m 010, spt] 
Americans. ..... VERY EEN) oo SD ae of 


Batteries—FELLER, Reprousy, Kramer, P.; Hayes, 
ASSEAU, Higbe, Blackwel: 
Sewell, P.; W.. Cooper, Masi, C. os s 

Paid attendance—34,906. 


Wagner, Rosar, C.; 


RECORD OF ALL-STAR GAMES 
(Winning pitcher in heavy capitals. Losing pitcher in light capitals.) 


ee? 
a 
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SEVENTH GAME e 

At New York (AL), July 11, 1939 R. A. 
Nationals......... 0° 0-1-0°0 6 0 0 0—leeme 
Americans........ 00021000 =x-3 & 


Batteries—Derringer, LEE, Fette, P.; Lombardi, G 
Ruffin, BRIDGES, Feller, P.; Dickey, C. 


Paid attendance—62,892. 


EIGHTH GAME 
At St. Louis (NL), July 9, 1940 R. Ha 
Americans........ 0000000000 3 
Nationals......... 3:0 0 00 0. 0 1 -x—aae 


Batteries—RUFFING, Newsom, Feller, P.; Dicke 
Hayes, Hemsley, C.; DERRINGER, Walters, Wyat 
French, Hubbell, P.; Lombardi, Phelps, Danning, 


Paid attendance—32,373. 


NINTH GAME 
At Detroit (AL), July 8, 1941 R. He 
Nationals.......... 0000 0 12 2 0-55 
Americans........ 00.010 1 0 1 4-738 


Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, PASSEAU, P, 
Owen, Lopez, Danning, C.; Feller, Lee, Hudsot 
SMITH, P.; Dickey, Hayes, C. 


Paid attendance—54,674. 


TENTH GAME 
At New York (NL), July 6, 1942 R. H. 
Americans........ 30000000 0-3 7 
Nationals......... 0000000101 6 


Batteries—CHANDLER, Benton, P.; Tebbetts, O. 
M. COOPER, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters, P.; ’ 
Cooper, Lombardi, C. 


Paid attendance—33,694. 


ELEVENTH GAME : 
R. Hogg 


At Philadelphia (AL), July 13, 1943 
Nationalstssec <0, 100000 1 0 1—3 10 
Americans........ 0 3 1 0.20 0,0) x—Seee 


Batteries—M. COOPER, Vander Meer, Sewell, 

Javery, P.; W. Cooper, Lombardi, C.; LEONARD, 

Newhouser, Hughson, P.; Early, C. 
Paid attendance—31,938. 


TWELFTH GAME 
At Pittsburgh (NL), July 11, 1944 R, Hee 


Americans........ 0 1.0 00°00 090166 
Nationals......... 0.020 4-0" 02a x— Jae 
Batteries—Borowy, HUGHSON, Muncrief, New 
houser, Newsom, P.; Hemsley, Hayes, C.; Walte 


RAFFENSBERGER, Sewell, Tobin, P.; W. Cooper, 
Mueller, C. : 


Paid attendance—29,589. 
NO GAME IN 1945 


Fer ere 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PENNANT WINNERS IN 1946 


=e I CLASS AAA 
League and club finishing first 

American Association—Louisville* 

International—Montreal* 

Pacific Coast—San Francisco* 


x t pert a 
Bureau, National Assc 
eagues, Durham, N. C. © 


Play-off winner 
Louisville 
Montreal 

San Francisco 


CLASS AA 
Southern Association—Atlanta* Atlanta 
Texas—Fort Worth Dallas* 
, CLASS A pas 
j Fastern—Scranton* Scranton Me: 
a South Atlantic—Columbus, Ga.* Augusta 
; & CLASS B 
12 Inter-State—Wilmington, Del.* Harrisburg 
’ New England—Lynn* Nashua 
Ey Piedmont—Roanoke* Newport News 
} y Southeastern—Pensacola* Anniston 
= Three-I—Davenport* Evansville 
a - Tri-State—Charlotte* Charlotte 
* Western International—Wenatchee* None played 
. CLASS C 
y Border—Auburn* Watertown 
i California—Stockton * Stockton ; 
Ne Canadian-American—Three Rivers* Three Rivers 
z Carolina—Greensboro* Raleigh 
2 East Texas—Henderson* Henderson 
3 Florida International (1st half )—Havanaj 
} Florida International (2d half) —Tampaty Tampa 
4 Middle Atlantic—Erie* Erie 
Northern—St. Cloud* St. Cloud . 
: Pioneer (ist half) —Twin Falls J 
Pioneer (2d half) —Salt Lake City Salt Lake City* : 
Western Assn. (1st half) Fort Smith } 
} Western Assn. (2d half) Hutchinson Hutchinson * o 
fe West Texas-New Mexico—Abilene Pampa* a 
1% 
CLASS D d 
Alabama State—Dothan* Geneva 
Appalachian—New River * New River 
Blue Ridge—Lenoir* None played 
Coastal Plain—Rocky Mount* Rocky Mount ; 
Eastern Shore—Centreville* Centreville : 
1s Evangeline—Houma* Houma 
Florida State—Orlando* Orlando 
Georgia-Alabama—Carrollton* Tallassee 
Georgia-Florida—Americus 2 Moultrie ; 
: Kansas-Okla.-Missouri—Chanute* Chanute and Iolat 
: Kitty—-Owensboro* Owensboro 
; North Atlantic—Peekskill* Peekskill 
; N. C. State—Concord* Mooresville 
: Ohio State—Springfield* Zanesville 
Batavia 


Pony—Jamestown and Batavia§ 
Tobacco State—Sanford, N. C.* 
Wisconsin State—Green Bay* 


Angier-Fuquay 
None played 


 *Won championship. }Havana and Tampa declared co-champions. {Series ended with teams tied at three 
mes each. Chanute and Iola declared co-champions of play-off. §Jamestown and Batavia finished season im 
.e and teams were declared co-champions. Note—In Three-I League, Davenport and Danville finished the 
Sason in a tie, Davenport winning the play-off game for the championship. 


Tallassee (Georgia-Alabama League) defeated Geneva (Alabama State League), 4 ga 


Montreal (International Leag 
_ to 2, in Little World Series. 


Dallas (Texas League) defeated Atlanta (Southern Association), 4 games to 0, in Dix 


—._ 
~va 


~* , toe 


INTER-LEAGUE SERIES RESULTS $ ; , 
ue) defeated Louisville (American Association), 4 Ba 


FINAL 1946 STANDINGS 


Pct. 


-645 
529 
526 
-519 
-510 
464 
428 
373 


Pct. 


-601 
575 
530 
-503 
473 
451 
-450 
416 


Pct. 


-628 
-607 
519 
514 
-505 
419 
-404 
404 


Pet. 


656 
591 
572 
549 
458 
418 
-399 


Series. 
Pampa (West Texas-New Mexico Leagu 
games to 0. 
Orlando (Florida State Lea 
to 0. 
to 0. 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (AAA) 
w. L. 
IMPOTICLCRI eS ec) os a cis doe 100 54 
SY TACUSEI a hes aces. os 81 72 
BaltiMoreans. ..s6.k . 81 73 
BNE WEIR gene ao lyse ss « 80 74 
LENOIR A Gy i ee 78 75 
SOR OMCO MER o.. hcod Sees part 82 
Rochester ...........; 65 87 
PerBevaCityn. 55.5. SS. 57 96 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (AAA) 
Ww. L. 
MEOUISVINET Sr. cokes 92 61 
TmalaNANOS. Yo. %.ci.. .« 88 65 
(SIC 122,601) ne Fee ae 80 71 
Minneapolis .2:....... 76 75 
Milwaukee ........... 70 78 
URGE (OS 69 84 
PSANSOS I CIEY! ho. ok... 67 82 
WORM US Fe eas. cee. Gc 64 90 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE (AAA) 
w. L. 
Ban (Francisco ........ 115 68 
Oakland ete. sk 111 72 
BLOM VWOOG oh... cue vce 95 88 
Los Angeles .......... 94 89 
Sacramento .......... 94 92 
Si Soll Oy -1o yn or 78 108 
PROTULATACL PEE cc oie cars, 74 109 
SECU oo 74 109 
TEXAS LEAGUE (AA) 
w. L. 
INOPGRVVOPbD. craS 0s... . 101 53 
DEM AS skh cies. ot. 91 63 
San Antonio ......... 87 65 
LETS aA yn 84 69 
BOAMMONL. 6.0. fo... 70 83 
IOUS TOME Te) cas oe, 64 89 
PUTEVEDOLbT so. leedu) vs. 61 92 
Oklahoma City ....... 54 98 


355 


A number of new Managers will lead 
major league teams in 1947, Stanley R. 
(Bucky) Harris was appointed pilot of the 
Yankees, while another change finds Herold 
(Muddy) Ruel in charge of the Browns. 
Johnny Neun was given the post left open 
when Bill McKechnie resigned as manager 


(Regular season) 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (AA) 


Ww. 

Atlanta) [7.2 2: eee 96 
Mom phiis tora hae 90 
Chattanooga ......... 79 
New, (Orlesanste4. Le 75 
Nashville #¢% 25-2 - eee 75 
Mobiles ote 75 
Birmingham” 7 o)_ 52.5 68 
Little {Rockall 5.0 ee 52 
EASTERN LEAGUE 

Ww. 

Scrantongs to. see 96 
Albany enc. ee ee 78 
Wilkes-Barre. 22>) 2 76 
Hartiord’ ce teeny eee 71 
Elmira ly. {ag Sok se eee 65 
Utica ce te aoe 59 
Williamsport sss)... 59 
Binghamton .......... 51 
SOUTH ATLANTIC (SALLY) 

w. 

Columbus feet a nee 79 
Columbia “tes. ee 79 
Greenvilleun - ay wae 76 
Augusta 27.4 so ee 76 
Jacksonville .......... 65 
Charleston Ja". ee 65 
Macon \. ss .2 eee 61 
Savannah .-22).. ee 55 


i 


ieee * or vey 
Information Please Al m. 


e) defeated Henderson (East Texas League), 


gue) defeated Moultrie (Georgia-Florida League), 4 ga mi 


NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE (8B) 


Ww. 
Lynn ess oe ee 82 
Nashita ote, seen 80 
Manchester “27.755 75 
Pawtucketie > .ee ame 70 
Lawrences 2-5. oe ee 65 
Providence 1s ree 64 
MalieRiver sus... eee 30 
Portland sean ee ee 20 


of the Reds, McKechnie moving to the” 


Indians as a coach. 


Billy Herman replaced Frankie Frisch as 
leader of the Pirates. Another important © 
move found Charlie Dregs 
coach, shifting to the Yank 


under Harris. 


ig 


a 
n 


¢ 


Tes 
58 6 
63 .58 
73 52 
77 4 
78 4 
78 a 
84 4 
99 34 

(A) 
ie Pp 
43.69 
62 A) 
62 55; 
67 5 
72 AT 
80 424 
80 42 
89 36 

LEAGUE (A) 
oe Pe 
60 -56 
61 564 
62 551 
63 A 
15 
75 
79 
81 
L. Pef 
40 672 
41 661 
45 625 
54 565 
53 55 
60 516 
94 2420 
99 


sen, Dodgers — 
ees as a coach 


168 


« 


AT4 
441 
438 
418 


yiGl 
76 
77 
78 


L. 
51 
57 
64 
69 
8&0 
99 


7 LITTLE WORLD 
r 
= 
a 5 Games Games 
pear Winner won Loser won 
919 Vernon, PC........-- 5 St. Paul, AAs 2.2... 4 
920 Baltimore, !.......-. 5 St Pant; AA =. svt. 1 
921 Louisville, AA......-- 5 Baltimore, |...-...-- 3 
922 ‘Baltimore, !.......-. 5— St. Paul) AA.s...-=. 2 
923 Kansas City, AAS: «ai 5 Baltimore, |.....---- 4 
924* St. Paul CRA s5).. = 5 Baltimore, !.....---- 4 
25 Baltimore, (te are 5 Louisville, AA......-- 3 
1926 Toronto, |........--- 5 Louisville, AA......-- 0 
1927 Toledo, AA........-- 5 Builaio, Ue ece- ees. 1 
5 Rochester, |......--- 1 
5 Rochester, |....----- 4 
930 Rochester, |.......-- 5 Louisville, AA........ 3 
931 Rochester, 1.....---- 5. as StpPaul) “AAs. 5-1) 3 
h932 Newark, !......----- 4 Minneapolis, AA....- 2 


-*Played tie game. 
i 


|= 
u 


Hagerstown — 
Allentown 


Charlotte 
Asheville 
Knoxville 


LEAGUE (B) 
i Mba 3 
54 
63 
63 
67 
69 
ips 
78 
91 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL 


Wenatchee 
Salem 
Bremerton 
Tacoma 
Yakima 
Vancouver 
Spokane 
Victoria 


SERIES RECORD 
Source: Heilbroner Baseball Bureau. 


PC—Pacific Coast League; I—International League; AA—American Association. 


Games Games 
Year Winner won Loser won 
1933 Columbus, AA....... 5 Buffalo Aue.en «eae 3 
1934 Columbus, AA....... 5 Toronto, ene tere 
1935 No series 
1936 Milwaukee, AA....... 4 Buffalorlscmcrleeaente 1 
1937 Newark, 1.........-- 4 Columbus, AA....... 3 
1938 Kansas City, AA...... 4 Newark, |.........-- = 
1939 Louisville, AA......-. 4 Rochester, |.....-.-- £3 
1940 Newark, 1..........- 4 Louisville, AA.......- 2 
1941 Columbus, AA....... 4 Montreal, !.......-2- 2 
1942 Columbus, AA....... 4 Syractise’ lig pecans il 
1943 Columbus, AA....... 4 Syracuse; to. ay. wee 1 
1944 Baltimore, |......... 4 Louisville, AA.......- 2 
1945 Louisville, AA......-.. 4 Newark, |......... me 
1946 Montreal, !........... 4 Louisville, AA........ 2 


Robinson Stars in Little World Series 


‘The Montreal Royals, led by its Negro 
tar, Jackie Robinson, won the 1946 
Funior World Series, highlight of the 
minor league season, from Louisville, four 
rames to two. Robinson, playing his first 
season in organized baseball, helped the 
‘nternational League champions win the 
ennant by 181% games and topped the 
op in batting with an average of 349. In 
he junior classic Robinson was held to one 


hit in the first three games, then picked 
up seven safeties. in the remaining three 
to finish with a .333 average. He will be 

’ looked over by the Brooklyn Dodgers dur- 
ing spring training. 

The triumph was the first for Montreal 
in Little World Series competition. The 
Canadian team is the property of the 
Dodgers and is managed by the veteran 


Clay Hopper. 


ae Dai aly er * 
of a rst man ACRE 
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ye 


. Longest Game in the Majors 


The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they we 
Brooklyn and Boston of the National then called because they were manage 
League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on by Wilbert Robinson, went the distance 
May 1, 1920, still stands as the longest George (Miracle Man) Stallings guid 
contest in major league. history. Both Boston. The game was called because ¢ 
pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and darkness. . 


THE BOX SCORE 


BROOKLYN (N) BOSTON (N) 

AB R BH PO A E AB R BH PO A | 
LOLs fora 2] 6) Als a ee LOR OR 16 “9s 1 Powell scl e-sstaase 7-0 dS eS 
Deere eee... 10. %0 Ntlve. 9) /°0 OW PICE NGG ce eee 11 ‘0 0, 33am 
Johnston, 3b ....... 100 2 3 Tie Weert sii oe eee ee 10 0 2 6 04 
\Qilak sys De) be OO. 2.- 13" ONO “Criisex ris ve sae eS 1 4 0” 
PVE WOES CL e its fe 4. 0 os >) « 2 (Ones t 2 0.0 Hotke;* Lb6 2" Aan. 10 0 2 43 1 
HOO MCE 0. %)s os G00 tit 8.6 LIE $02 Boetkele Shae ae 110 (3. 1a 
Honetchy, Ib -...... eo AG ed be a2 19 Ty. 00” Maranvillo asa oes. 10: OCs zh 9 
SLE CL UISS Wor Gi As ae os 107 0)-0 5 3 0 OiNeil> “ssa alee oe 220 0 4 3a 
JSST URES chieg 2val* 0;°44 8) 1> saChristenbury,, . = 1 ‘0, 103 
ENUIO GUC lo. ec: 202 03560) (Gowd yc ae eee 6.0 ‘15 6) ee 
WAGOre cp. sc. se 105 On 0,1 1S. 5.0) | Oescheer nae eee 9 0 1 - 0) i 
; ALOUETTES ohh es Ome Sot 29 15 ote oe Topas, = <8" 5.88 3. 86-1 15° Sis8e4az 

aBatted for O’Neil in the ninth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 

Brooklyn ..... 010.0 - 0°1,0', 0:0°0 -.0'0'0, 0070" 00:0 , 0100) as010 GMenOEE 
SOSHOM Ae. s+ ONO" OF 0-0) 1550.00" 00 0500, 0" 0.0/0.0 010 a OnORG 0 0O—1 


Two-base hits—Maranville, Oeschger. Three-base hit—Cruise. Stolen base—Mye s 
Sacrifice hits—Hood, Oeschger, Powell, O’Neil, Holke, Cruise. Double play—Olson and 
Konetchy. Bases on balls—Off Cadore 5, Oeschger 3. Struck out—By Cadore 8, Oeschger 4, 
Wild pitch—Oeschger. Umpires—McCormick and Hart. Time of game—3 hours 50 
minutes. Attendance—2,000. 


Attendance Record Set in 1938 Yankee Stadium on Memorial Day, 1938, 
A double-header between the New York attracted 84,041 fans, the largest crowd 
Yankees and the Boston Red Sox at the in major league history. . 


1946 RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING CHAMPIONS 
Source: Raymond J. Stann, National Rifle Association of America, : 


Rifie-Men 
Small-bore—G. Wayne Moore, Washington, .'Pa.- 20g Sere, Eee 3184x3200 
Junior small-bore—Arthur Cook, Washington DY Cr then. eye or ee . 1582x1600 
Team small-bore (Dewar Course)—Pennsylvania Team No.5 ............... 2383x2400 
Intercollegiate—Charles A. Rogler, Universitysottlowdiae: seis aera eee 292x 300 
Intercollegiate team—University of Iowa .................................. 1394x1500 
Interscholastic—Robert Murphy, Far Rockaway: (Nou. tile S. seen ee eee 193x 200° 
Interscholastic team—Christian Brothers’ Academy, Albany, N:.Y.09:.) san 747x 800 
Rifle-Women 


Small-bore—Adelaide McCord, Sewickley, Pa. 0.0... .0.00e0ccceceeeceees es. 3166x3200 


Pistol 


Atlsaround—Sgt. Harry Reeves, Detroit . 2) ......)>ys4uaes+ fe seeh eee ee 2586x2700 
Individual trophy—Jacob E. Engbrecht, Los Angeles 
Women—Mrs.-Alice Y. Matthews, Broo 


‘ 
‘ 


a, 


1g, there is no tracing “the 
cet “Science” to any definite source. 
es of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
ame or money go back to earliest re- 
fe) ied history and classical legend. There 
yas a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
palled the “pancratium” in the ancient 
lympic Games and in such contests the 
‘ivals belabored one another with hands 
tq ortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
=o an one Olympic competitor lost his life 
at this brutal exercise. 

j There was little law or order in pugilism 
intil Jack Broughton, one of the early 
| ae of England, drew up a set of 


" Retica “the father of English boxing’’, also 
is credited with having invented boxing 
sloves. However, these gloves—or “mufflers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
eaching “the manly art of self-defense”’ 
por in training bouts. All professional 


: Tk. Sieve part Ae a. 
led - pugilism, ‘prize ch quent Naghte were Sai 


ules for the game in 1743. Broughton, 


New Orleans-in a bout in which both c c 
testants -wore regulation gloves. 
The Broughton rules were superseded 


the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The - 


8th Marquess of Queensberry, with he : 


help of John G. Chambers, put forwar 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateurs 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, Hee 
professionals slowly. 


There is no Official international set ana 


rules for boxing even today. Amateu 


organizations set rules for amateurs ins) 


different countries and professional rules 


set by boxing commissions vary even gbayrg 


different sections of the United States, 


but the variations are for the most part & 


minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 


change his style greatly to ply his trade 


anywhere in the world. 


Boxing Statistics 


i 


_ Source: Nat Fleischer’s All-Ti 


me Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The he 


Ring Book Shop, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Mis 


Boxing's Big Gates 


Date Bout 

Sept. 27, 1927.......----- Tunney-Dempsey.....-------+---= 
‘June 19, 1946.........--- Eouis-Conm--..<s2--= 2 i -5 
Sept. 23, 1926........---- Tunney-Dempsey.....-.----+++--+ 
July 2, 1921......------ Dempsey-Carpentier......-.------ 
Sept. 14, 1923.......----- Dempsey-Firp0.......-+-eeeeeeee> 
July 21, 1927......----- Dempsey-Sharkey...-..--++++-++- 
June 22, 1938.....-..--- Louis-Schmeling.......--+-++-++-- 
Sept. 24, 1935.......----- Louis-Max Baer.......---++-+++> 
June 12, 1930.......---- Schmeling-Sharkey.......+++-++-- 
June 22, 1937......---+-- Louis-Braddock......-.-+++++++-* 
July 26, 1928......------ Tunney-Heeney....----+++-eeere 
Sept. 29, 1941......-+---- Louis-Nova........++--- 

June 19, 1936.......----- Schmeling-Louis 

Sept. 11, 1924......---+-- Firpo-Wills.....2.+++ee+seereeees 


LARGEST ATTENDANCE AT FIGHTS 


The Jack Dempsey—Gene Tunney fight 
for the world’s heavyweight championship 
at Sesqui- -Centennial Stadium, Phila- 
delphia, September 23, 1926, drew 120,757, 
_ the largest paid attendance. Tunney scored 
a ten-round decision over Dempsey and be- 
came the titleholder. 

A crowd of 135,000 persons saw the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles’ free card at Mil- 
 waukee, Wis., August 18, 1941. Tony Zale 
peockee: out Billy Pryor in the main bout. 


Site Receipts Attend- 
ance 

2.2 -ChICAZO ...). ccc cece csces $2,658,660 104,943 
B New Yorks oa cca elsgiarceie 1,925,564 45,226 
....Philadelphia.........-..+-++ 1,895,733 120,757 
... Jersey City......-seeceeevees 1,789,238 80,000 
....New York 1,188,603 82,000 
....New York 1,083,530 75,000 
....New York 1,015,012 70,000 
....New York.. 1,000,832 88,150 
.... New York Haat 749,935 79,222 
= ee CHICAGO. 5... cccicesiecccvicees 715,470 — 45,500 
_.. New YOrk.....--+eeeeeeeeees 691,014 45,890 
New York. ....-.+cccseeecees 583,711 56,549 
New York. .....--.cccercecce 547,541 42,088 
509,135 70,000 


SHORTEST FIGHTS ON RECORD 


Rudy Zymeck knocked out Alex Luke, 11 
seconds, Newark, N. J., October 9, 1939. 

Willard Dean knocked out Claude Allen, 
11 seconds, Corpus Christi, Texas, May 12, 
1940. 

Trish Jimmy Pierce knocked out Tommy 
Jessup, 11 seconds, Holyoke, Mass., March 
9, 1942. 

Joe Jakes knocked out Al Foreman, 11 
seconds, Broadway Arena, Brooklyn, 
January 13, 1942. 


q 
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July 8, 1889, Richburg, Miss—John L. 
Sullivan (198) beat Jake Kilrain (195), 75 
rounds. (Last bare-knuckle championship 
i fight.) 

oe. Sept. 7, 1892, New Orleans, La.—James J. 
k. Corbett (178) defeated Sullivan (212), 21 
_' rounds. (Used big gloves for first time.) 

_ March 17, 1897, Carson City, Nevada— 
* Bob Fitzsimmons (167) knocked out Cor- 
bett (183), 14 rounds. 

June 9, 1899, Coney Island, New York— 

James J. Jeffries (206) knocked out Fitz- 
simmons (167), 11 rounds. 
_ March, 1905—Lack of opposition forced 
Jeffries to retire. He named Marvin Hart 
and Jack Root as the leading contenders 
and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, 
Nevada, July 3, 1905, with the stipulation 
} that he would term the winner the world’s 
yy heavyweight champion. Hart (190) knocked 
- out Root (171), 12 rounds. 

Feb. 23, 1906, Los Angeles, Calif —Tommy 
Burns (180) defeated Hart (188), 20 rounds, 
and claimed the title. Another claimant 
was Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, who had 
fought a 20-round draw with Burns, Nov. 
28, 1906. 

May 8, 1907, Los Angeles, Calif—Burns 
\. (180) beat O’Brien (167), 20 rounds. 

a Dec, 26, 1908, Sydney, New South Wales 
—Jack Johnson (196) knocked out Burns 
(176), 14 rounds. Police stopped the fight. 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS 
(Bouts in which title changed hands) 


» 


_ Information Please 


July 4, 1910, Reno, Nevada—John a 
(208) knocked out Jeffries (227), 15 
rounds, (Jeffries came out of retirement to 
regain title but failed.) : 

April 5, 1915, Havana, Cuba—Jess Willard 
(230) knocked out Johnson (205%), 26 
rounds. ‘ 

July 4, 1919, Toledo, Ohio—Jack Dempsey 
(187) knocked out Willard (245), 3 rounds. 

Sept. 23, 1926, Philadelphia—Gene Tun 
ney (189%) defeated Dempsey (190), 10 
rounds. : 

July 23, 1928, New York City—Tunney 
(192) knocked out Tom Heeney (203%), 11 
rounds, and retired. 

July 12, 1930, New York City—Max_ 
Schmeling (188) fought Jack Sharkey 
(197) for the title, Schmeling winning on 
a foul in the 4th round. ; 

June 21, 1932, Long Island City—Sharkey 
(205) defeated Schmeling (188), 15 rounds. 

June 29, 1933, Long Island City—Primo 
Carnera (260%4) knocked out Sharkey 
(201), 6 rounds. , 

June 14, 1934, Long Island City—Max 
Baer (209%) knocked out Carnera (263%), 
11 rounds, 

June 13, 1935, Long Island City—Jim 
Braddock (19334) defeated Baer (209%), 15 
rounds. . 

June 22, 1937, Chicago—Joe Louis (197%) 
knocked out Braddock (197), 8 rounds. 


Ages at Which Heavyweight Titles Were Won 


Bob Fitzsimmons and Jack Johnson, each at the age of 37, were the oldest world heavy- ; 
weight kings to enter the ring in defense of their crown. The age of champion and chal- _ 


lenger for each title bout in which a championship changed hands since Sullivan whipped 
Ryan for American honors in 1882 follows: 


WINNER 


John L. Sullivan, 24 
James J. Corbett, 26 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 35 
James J. Jeffries, 24 


LOSER 


Paddy Ryan, 30 

John L. Sullivan, 34 
James J. Corbett, 31 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 37 


WINNER 
Gene Tunney, 27 
Max Schmeling, 25 
Jack Sharkey, 30 
Primo Carnera, 25 


LOSER 


Jack Dempsey, 31 
Jack Sharkey, 28 
Max Schmeling, 27 
Jack Sharkey, 31 


Jack Johnson, 30 Tommy Burns, 27 Max Baer, 25 Primo Carnera, 26 
Jess Willard, 32 Jack Johnson, 37 James J. Braddock, 30 Max Baer, 26 
Jack Dempsey, 24 Jess Willard, 36 Joe Louis, 23 James J. Braddock, 32 


—————— 


Willie Pep's Records 

Willie Pep, in winning the world feather- 
weight championship in 1943, broke and 
made several records. At the age of 20 he 
was the youngest boxer to hold a world’s 
title in the last 40 years; he smashed the 
receipts record for a featherweight bout in- 
doors; he never lost a decision; he had 
never fought a draw; had never won or lost 
a bout on a foul; had never boxed a news- 
paper decision—all within 10 months. He 
won 62 fights in succession before losing 
to Sammy Angott, March 19, 1948, 


First Major International Fight 
John C. Heenan, America, and Tom _ 
Sayers, England, were the principals in the — 
first international heavyweight champion- 
ship fight, Farnborough, England, April 
17, 1860. They fought 87 refereed rounds 
and five unrefereed, that official quitting _ 
to avoid assault at the hands of rowdies, 
who broke into the ring. The bout was 
called a draw. Among the spectators were 
Prince Albert and Prime Minister Lord 
Palmerston. A humorous verse on the fight 
was attributed to Thackeray. 


ig LevVINSKy 
a Georges Carpentier — 
_ —Battling Siki 


7—Jack Delaney (a) 

| —Mike McTigue 

-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 

34—Maxie Rosenbloom 

35—Bob Olin 

39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
—Melio Bettina 

1—Billy Conn (a) 

46—Gus Lesnevich 

Abandoned title. 


- WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


92-94—Mysterious Billy Smith 
|-96—Tommy Ryan 

—kKid McCoy (0) 

—Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 

—Rube Ferns 

901-06—Joe Walcott* 

5306-07—Honey Mellody 

507 —Mike (Twin) Sullivant 

15 —Ted Lewis} 

-22—Jack Britton 

-26—Mickey Walker 


_—Young Jack Thompson 
£930-31—Tommy Freeman 

£931 —Young Jack Thompson 
0931-32—Lou Brouillard 

2 932-33—Jackie Fields 

933 —Young Corbett 3d 
933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

©934 —Barney Ross 
*934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
{935-38—Barney Ross 
',938-40—Henry Armstrong 
940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946 —Marty Servo (r), Ray Robinson 


(o)Outgrew class. *walcott lost on foul to Dixie Kid 
mn 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixie Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog- 
mized as the champion. }Sullivan outgrew class. The 
sitle was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 
fay Bronson, Clarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, 
rid Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Brit- 
on but no one received recognition as titleholder 
until Ted Lewis established his claim in 1915. tLewis 
loutpointed Britton to gain undisputed possession of 
Ehe crown on Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a 
number of times over a period of four years with 
varying results until March 17, 1919, when Lewis 
magain became the undisputed titleholder by knocking 
out Britton. (r) Retired. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN’S earnings from 1878 
rto 1915, including fights, vaudeville work 
and exhibition tours, were $1,221,320. He 
‘received nothing when he lost the heavy- 
weight championship to Jim Corbett in 
1892, there being a $25,000 winner-take-all 
ypurse and a $20,000 side bet on the out- 
come, Sullivan died in 1918. 
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. 1910-13—Billy Papke 


1881-82—Mike Donovan (r) § 
1884-91—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 
1891-97—Bob Fitzsimmons ROI ee 

1897-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philade h 


O'Brien (t) 
1907-08—Stanley Ketchel 2 Her 
1908 —Billy Papke ai 


1908-10—Stanley Ketchel 


1913 —Frank Klaus 

1913-14—George Chip 2 ‘b 
1914-17—Al McCoy i 
1917-20—Mike O'Dowd | 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson pete 3: 
1923-26—Harry Greb ’ ; 
1926 —Tiger Flowers 
1926-31—Mickey Walker (a) Alte 
1931-32—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 
1932-37—Marcel Thil* i 


1938 —AlI Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 

1939 —Solly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Ga 
(N. Y. Comm.) g 

1940 —Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin(N. Y. Comm.) 

1941 —Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)} 


1941-46—Tony Zale Ay, 


(r)Retired. (t) Title claimants. (a) Abandoned title. 
*Thil’s international title disputed although his vic- 


tory over Jones on a foul gave him clear claim. The — 


N. Y. Comm. and NBA held elimination tourneys, 
Hostak emerging as NBA champion and Garcia as 
N. Y. titleholder. tSoose abandoned claim to title and 


Zale became undisputed ruler by defeating Georgie — 


Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 
1896-99—Kid Lavigne 
1899-02—Frank Erne 
1902-08—Joe Gans 
1908-10—Battling Nelson 
1910-12—Ad Wolgast 
1912-14—Willie Ritchie 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 
1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) 
1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 
1925-26—Rocky Kansas 
1926-30—Sammy Mandell 
1930 —Al Singer 
1930-33—Tony Canzoneri 
1933-35—Barney Ross 
1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 
1936-38—Lou Ambers 
1938-39—Henry Armstrong 
1939-40—Lou Ambers 
1940-41—Lew Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angott 


1943 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N.. Y. Comm.), 
Sammy Angott (NBA). 

1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). 

1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, Ike 
Williams (NBA). 

1946 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). 


*McAuliffe was champion of America. but never 
held the world crown, his battle for the world title 
with Jem Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 
74-round draw. (r)Retired. jAngott announced his re- 
tirement on Noy. 13, 1942, leaving title vacant, but 
approximately two months later announced his come- 
back as challenger for the crown. 


1925-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
27-28—Benny Bass 


if 1928 —Tony Canzoneri 
cae | 


928-29—Andre Routis 


36—Freddie Miller 
6-37—Petey Sarron 
7-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
1938-40—Joey Archibald 


~ 1940-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 


941-42—Chalky Wright 
1942-46—Willie Pep 


* : 
_ (0)Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 

1923-25—Pancho Villa* 

1925  —Frankie Genaro 

1925-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 

1927 —Corporal Izzy Schwartzt 

1930 —Midget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankie Genaro 
; (NBA). 

1931-32—Young Perezt 


_ 1932-35—Jackie Brown 


1935-38—Benny Lynch (r) 
1939. —Peter Kane (a) 
1943-46—Jackie Paterson 

*Villa died in 1925, Genaro claiming title. }Schwartz 
Was recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but 
conditions in the class became confused and were not 


straightened out until an elimination tourney was 
held in November, 1929. {Perez was recognized as 


world’s nee by the International Boxing Union 


of Europe. (r)Retired, (a)Abandoned title, 


International Bout Sets English Mark 


A British record for gate receipts was 
set in 1946 when 12,000 fans paid $176,000 
to see Gus Lesnevich of the United States 
retain his world light heavyweight title 
by knocking out Freddie Mills, British 
contender, in the tenth round of their 
scheduled fifteen-round battle. The contest 
was held at the Harringay Stadium, Lon- 
don, on May 14. 


re 


Only Fighter to Hold Three Titles Simultaneously 

Henry Armstrong won the featherweight 
championship from Petey Sarron at Madi- 
son Square Garden, October 29, 1987; 
welterweight title from Barney Ross, Madi- 
son Square Garden Bowl, May 31, 1988, and 
lightweight crown from Lou Ambers, Madi- 
son Square Garden, August 17, 1938. 


_ 1903-04—Frankie Neil 40eo 


, —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 


me 


rry (1 ible ee 
_1899-1900—Terry McGovern: OG} eu 
1901 —Harry Harris(o) ye 
-1902-03—Harry Forbes 


1904 —Joe Bowker (0) A 
1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) ; 
1910-14—Johnny Coulon “ veh 
1914-17—Kid Williams > 
1917-20—Pete Herman - 
1920-21—Joe Lynch 
1921 —Pete Herman : 
1921-22—Johhny Buff = 
1922-24—Joe Lynch Ya 


1924 —Abe Goldstein a 
1924-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin : 
1925 —Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 


1929-35—Al Brown - 
1935-36—Baltazar Sangchili ~ 
1936 —Tony Marino : 
1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (r) 
1940-42—Lou Salica } 
1942-46—Manuel Ortiz —_ 


(o)Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
when unable to make weight for championship bout. 


Famous Firsts in Boxing _ 


First famous fighter: Theagenes of Thaos, 
Champion of the Olympic Games, 450 B.Ga 
winner of 1,406 battles with the cestus, @ 
heavy iron-shodded glove. Most of his op- 
ponents were killed in these fights. ; 

First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. ; 

First set of boxing rules and first set of 
boxing gloves: Made by Jack Broughton 
1748. % 

First championship fight in America: 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. 4 

First glove fight: Between two English 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, October 
8, 1818. 

First contest in which motion pictures 
were filmed for general display to the pub- 
lic: Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bou 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 4 

First million-dollar gate: Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, 192: 
($1,789,238) . 

First fight broadcast: Dempsey vs. Car- 
pentier, 1921, J. Andrew White announcer. 

First fight to draw over 100,000 people: 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at Phila-— 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). Nl 

First fight on television: Eric Boon vs. 
Arthur Danahar, Harringway Arena, Lon-~ 
don, England, February 23, 1939. 

a 
Longest Fight on Record 

Between Andy Bowen and Jack Burke at 
New Orleans, La., April 6, 1893. The 110-_ 
round fight took 7 hours, 19 minutes. 
Battle ended in a draw, the referee calling © 


it no contest when the men couldn’t con- 
tinue. 


Lexington, Ala 


<n x ia34 / van Jan. 27 Bob Pastor, Madison Square Garden. . 
; Feb. 17 Natie Brown, Kansas City.......... 


“ 1935 Sept. 20 Bob Pastor, Detroit..................+- a. KO LI 
an. 4 Patsy Perroni, Detroit...............-.-..- Ww 10 : 
an. 11 Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh,.................- KO 10 4240 oe 
Feb. 1 Lee Ramage, Los Angeles................. KO 2 Feb. 9 Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden...... W152 se 
lar. 8 Donald Barry, San Francisco.............. KO 3 Mar. 29 Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden...KO 2 
lar. 28 Natie Brown, Detroit....................-. W190 June 20 Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium............ KO 8 
pr. 13 Roy Lazer, Chicago s iely e eTe ae KO 3 Dec. 16 Al McCoy, Boston:..5 ccc. ooh eer KO 6 
pr. 24 Biff Benton, Dayton............-.-----.-- KO 2 1941 ‘ 
pr. 27 Roscoe Toles, Flint........-..-..-------+- KO 6 A ; ; ay 

May 3 Willie Davis, Peoria................-.---- KO 2 Jan, 31 Red Burman, Madison Square Garden...... KOSS 

lay 5 Gene Stanton, Kalamazoo...............-- KO 3 Feb. 17 Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia uisiegia Ups eee KO 2 

vune 25 Primo Carnera, Yankee Stadium........... KO 6 Mar. 21 Abe Simon, Detroit. . ph ee ign eee KO 13 

Aug. 7 King Levinsky, Chicago..............---.- KO 1 Apr. 8 Tony Musto, St. Louis 6b 6 abs ee eee ee . KOM Sige 
SSept.24 Max Baer, Yankee Stadium............... oe deer Eoin Pala iah Pe Si eee Marcie 
. : F 3 aunds': ass, gree one P 

ec. 13 Paulino Uzcudun, Madison Square Garden..KO 4 S204 99 Lou Nova, Polo Grounds..............0+++ KO 6 

‘a 1936 1942 
Jan. 17 Charley Retzlaff, Chicago...........---.-- KO 1 Jan. 9 Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... KO 1 
June 19 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium....... KO by 12 Mar. 27. Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden....... KO 6 
Aug. 17 Jack Sharkey, Yankee Stadium............ KO 3 : 
Sept.22 Al Ettore, Philadelphia...............-.-- KO 5 1946 
Oct. 9 Jorge Brescia, Madison Square Garden..... KO 3 June 19 Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium..........-.-- KO 8 
"Dec. 14 Eddie Simms, Cleveland............-.-.-- KO 1 Sept. 18 Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium.......... KO 1 
RECAPITULATION 


Bouts, 59; knockouts, 50; won decisions, 8; knocked out by, 1. 


Ring Earnings of Joe Louis 


Joe Louis successfully defended his heavyweight championship twice in 1946—knocking 
sout Billy Conn in the eighth round at the Yankee Stadium on June 19 and disposing of 
"Tami Mauriello in the first round on Sept. 18, also at the Stadium. His cumulative ring 
searnings soared to $3,059,647 when he received $577,669 for the Conn fight and $103,611 
‘for the battle with Mauriello. Other bouts in which his share was more than $100,000 
were with Max Baer, 1935 ($240,833) ; Max Schmeling, 1936 ($140,959); James J. Braddock, 
"1937 ($103,684); Tommy Farr, 1937 ($102,578); Max Schmeling, 1938 ($349,228); Tony 
Galento, 1939 ($114,332); Bob Pastor, 1939 ($118,400); Billy Conn, 1941 ($153,905), and 


Lou Nova, 1941 ($199,500). 


EEE 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’ Associa- 
ion of New York to the individual who has done the most to further the cause of the 


ssport. The winners: 


1938 Jack Dempsey 1943 
1939 Billy Conn 


The boxers in all branches of the 
Armed Forces of our country. 

1940 Henry Armstrong 1944 Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, USMS. 

1941 Joe Louis 1945 James J. Walker 

1942 Sgt. Barney Ross 1946 Tony Zale 


y vir ple tromagy a che satan KO 1 June 22 James J. Braddock, Chicago...............K 
‘he fe Tht — Soest ste c Safe Ie oN : oe (Won heavyweight championship of the world) 
Eo iae tian ie r aaa ug. Tommy Farr, Yankee Stadium........... ae W We 
te Everett, Chicago..............-...+- 2 1938 ot 
Alex Borchuk, Detroit...............-- 4 Feb. 23 Nathan Mann, Madi 

huk, Detroit........-....-+.-++- . , Madison Square Garden.....KO- 
chs sade Eriicia ehcieteietetnore — - Apr. 1 Harry Thomas, Chicago........... Sse ae : 

AGhicapos => -. seen =. June 2 i i KC 
ete ; une 22 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium...... Pe NE pe 
Stanley Poreda, Chicago 1 1939 gee 
Charley Massera, Chicago 3 Jan. 25 John Hen i i 

o i ty Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden....KO 1 
Lee Ramage, Chicago..............--...-- 8 Apr. 17 Jack Roper, Los Angeles...............- Le KOr dee 
June 28 Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium............ KO fro 7 


y 


1719—Jim Figg 

1734—George Taylor 

1740—Jack Broughton 

1750—Jack Slack 

1760—Bill Stevens 

1761—George Meggs 

1765—Bill Darts 

1777—Harry Sellers 

1780—Jack Harris 

1785—Tom QJackling) Johnson 

1790—Big Ben Brain 

1792—Daniel Mendoza 

1795—John Jackson (retired) 

1802—Jem Belcher 

1805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 

1808—John Gully (declined title) 

1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup 

1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 

1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable 

1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title 

1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 

1841—Nick Ward (Jem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In 

: return match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 

t by subscription. It was transferable. 

1845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 

1850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pads 

a dock, claimed title. 

7 1851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 

1853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to him 
in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 

1857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. 

1860—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), leaving old belt open for 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 


“ve vo j 


Information Please Alm 
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1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock 
received belt. 

1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. , 

1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 

1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently gavi 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed belt. 

1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. \ 

1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 a side 
and belt, which had been claimed by both. Belt wa 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. 

1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side and 
belt at stake. 

1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned O’Baldwitt 
and claimed belt when O’Baldwin failed to appear a’ 
starting place. ’ 

1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title and be 
in abeyance. 

1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side and title in 
America. 

1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America for world 
championship. 

1870—Mace beat Allen in America for world championship. 

1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for championship 
£500 a side. 

1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for American 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, Mi 
(London Prize Ring rules). 

1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side and cham- 
pionship of England. 

1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; £2000 and Police 
Gazette Championship of World belt. 

1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain; £2000 a side and 
Police Gazette Belt at Richburg, Miss., July 8. (Sullivan 
claimed world title because of draw fought by Kilrain 


i 
aa 


competition. with England’s titleholder, Smith.) 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS IN 1946 

Date Winner Loser Title at stake Where held Rounds Attendance 
Feb. 1—*Marty Servo........ Freddie Cochrane... .. Welterweight........... New. York, + cteekes KO. 42a tee 17,378 
Feb. 25—Manuel Ortiz......... Luis Castillo.......... Bantamweight......... San Francisco....... KO.13.: 3525.Sae 10,000 
Apr. 30—Ike Williams......... Enrique Bolanos....... Lightweight (NBA)...... Los Angeles........ KOS 19,000. 
May 3—Sal Bartolo.......... Jack Armstrong....... Featherweight.......... Boston: ts. 8.ver anes KO. oh eee 7,614 
May 14—Gus Lesnevich....... Freddie Mills......... Light Heavyweight...... Eondons,,..5 ener KO. 105553 0 ee 12,000 
May 25—Manuel Ortiz......... Kenny Lindsay........ Bantamweight......... Hollywood, Calif..... KOS: See 6,000 
June 7—tWillie Pep.......... Sal Bartolo........... Featherweight.......... New York.......... KO, 125 oa sacs 9,881 
June 10—Manuel Ortiz......... Jackie Jurich..........Bantamweight......... San Francisco....... KO lle oe 8,000 
June 19—Joe Louis............ Billy"Carin: Ss. Be. es Heavyweight........... Now Yorks <2 as KO! 3 ee eee 45,266 
June 28—Bob Montgomery..... Allis: Stolz nec... Lightweight,........... NewYork ~aectias. 2 KO. 133 32eceeee 10,872 
July 10—Jackie Paterson...... J0@' CUTAN ys votre te us Flywolghts 529 sc.c cee Glasgow, Scotland... ...15.......... 50,000 
Sept. 4—Ike Williams......... Ronnie James......... Lightweight (NBA)..... Cardiff, Wales....... KO 98 eee 45,000 © 
Sept. 18—Joe Louis............ Tami Mauriello........ Heavyweight........... New Yorks. oon ee KO* 103 >. 38,494 
Sept. 27—Tony Zale........... Rocky Graziano........ Middleweight.......... New York.......... KO" 6. 2oharee 39,827 
Nov. 26—Bob Montgomery..... Wesley Mouzon,.......Lightweight............ Philadelphia........ KO. 3 eae 12,416 
Dec. 20—*Ray Robinson....... Tommy, Bell 7.2%... os: Welterweight........... New: York Sem sane 15.5 eee 15,670 


*Won championship. 


i 


IRISH FOOTBALL 


Kerry won the All-Ireland football 
championship in 1946 by downing Ros- 
common, two goals and eight points to 
ten points on a replay. A crowd of 60,000 
Saw Kerry win its sixteenth title. 


The all-Missouri Valley Conference bas- 
ketball team for 1946, selected by member 
coaches, was composed completely of 
players from the champion Oklahoma A. 
and M. College first team, 


+Gained undisputed possession of title. 


Mangrum Open Golf Victor a 
A double-round play-off among Lloyd 
Mangrum, Byron Nelson and Vic Ghezzi — 
highlighted the 1946 National Open golf 
championship at the Canterbury Club, 
Cleveland. The three finished the 72-hole _ 
event in a triple tie with 284s, four under © 
par. The first play-off round also resulted _ 
in a tie, each posting a 72 for the eighteen 
holes. Mangrum won the crown by shoot- © 
ing another 72 in the second play-off 
round, while his rivals faltered, both finish- — 
ing one stroke behind. d 


a tee ; 
3, drinking and breath- - Military Me pederiy iat Wool ic] 
in 1849. Oxford and Lae 


Ribed: Pseioeticion! peeind with the 
corded Olympic Games in Greece, 
c., when Coroebus of Elis won the zations as the New York Athletic an 
ent on the program, a race of ap- the Olympic Club of San ‘Francisco é 
nat ely 200 yards. The Olympic Games, ducted track and field meets in the 
ever-widening program of events, . and a few colleges joined to spon: 
1ed until “the glory that was Greece” meet in 1874. The success of the ae 
ded and “the grandeur that was meet led to the formation of the Inte 
3 was tarnished, and finally were collegiate Association of Amateur Athlete ac 
olished by decree of Emperor Theodosius of America and the holding of an ann : 


f Rome in 394 A. D. The Tailteann set of championship games beginning 
m nes of Ireland are supposed to have 1876. A 


dated the first Olympic Games by some Many athletic clubs joined the J 
en turies, but we have no records of the tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
j cific events and winners. thereof. America, formed in 1879, but dissensi ne 
T professional contests of speed and _ broke up this organization and the Ama- 


Hpenet were popular at all times and in teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
my lands, but the widespread competi- been the ruling body in American amateu ; 
i’ ‘of amateur athletes in track and field athletics since that time. ; 


Track and Field Statistics 


J Beece: Official A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by comet 
lof the publishers, the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New : 


ry York, Liew ae 


waite 


MEN'S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, December 1945 


Z . RUNNING ; 
‘Event Record Holder Country Where made Date . 
f Frank Wykoff..........---- United States...... Los Angeles, Calif........ May 10, 1930 
200 yd....... GAS. ccwsiee snes -3 {Jesse OWENS see reno ee United States...... Ann Arbor, Mich......... May 25, 1935 
} Clyde Jeffrey.......--.---- United States...... Long Beach, Calif........ Mar. 16, 1940 
b220 yd 20.3s Jesse Owens........------- United States...... Ann Arbor, Mich......... May 25, 1935 
» SOS pa e ame Jesse Owens.........-.-.--United States......Chicago, Ill.............-June 20, 1936 
b440 yd 46.4s Ben Eastman.......--.---- United States...... Palo Alto, Calif........... Mar. 26, 1932 
pees ee ts pt Grover Klemmer.......-.---- United States...... Berkeley, Calif........--. May 31, 1941 
PB80 yd....... Pm 4922S). ele os <= Sydney C. Wooderson....... Gt. Britain......... London, England........- Aug. 20, 1938 & 
1 Ghee oes 4m.01.4s.......--- Gunder Hagg.....-.--.----- Sweden........--: Malm0:.: ..seis tetera July: 17,1945 oe 
Arriiger cc - 8in.42.8S;. 5 cee oe Gunder Hagg!.. =. 9-~ +. -=»- Swedenrens2-2-2-3- Stockholm: <1) Weriraecils Aug. 4, 1944 
BAM iot echt ts. - VS Tp Repay Se emcee Gunder Hagg.......-.------ Swede treat: wmars 2 Gothenburg.........--.-- Sept. 20, 1942 
GUID; 0 5. + > 28m.38.6S....-..-. Viljo Heino.......-.---+--- Finland a2 cere c- = > Helsinki gstc2 aeaseeroraes Aug. 25, 1944 
LE TDe Rik eee 49m.41.6s.......-- Viljo Heino......---.------ Finlandt.2 sce. Farko, caeceesee e eocetents Sept. 30, 1945 
H5 mi......-- 1h.19m.48.6s...... Erkkielamila:..sacciece «26 2 Finland). sc. =. :5 JOGNSUU aed ot eee Aug. 29, 1937 
MM Tena) Fe coe EATS) Lele ceria Viljo Heino. .......--+--++: Fis an Ge raeyey teers TROT KOS sy te ate oat alates Sept. 30, 1945 
ta WALKING 
Event Record Holder Country Where made Date 
Y ees AS sentir 3 Werner Hardmo......------ Sweden s:. 2-28. Malmotcecestecr nase cree July 17, 1944 
) Tuileoneanee ASme53.6S. cee Werner Hardmo......-..--- SWeCelines saris ov Orebro....-.--.-+++2+++- Oct. 1, 1944 
10 Tile arone Th.l1m.58s......-. Werner Hardmo.......-.--- Swedelic. «- tasn2* Arvikas clin doce eee Oct. 8, 1944 
BO (ler este 2h.4lm.78.. +--+. Hi Olssott.¢ 2 ansde aes “1 Swedenien.crstecs Boras... -.-.e2eee see Aug. 15, 1943 
: EOS Aaeeeiae 4h.24m.54.2s...--. FaConnetsy.ccmase te sen Eras iene aes ere Sent bo tea picts oe . a 
: SS OU Ge teats ey ate orc wedens). a: ae. OCKNONN 6 oo. es sta ake A 
i Lilpyseeaanet 8mi.1025yd.......- John Mikaelsso een er eet ae ae 


OTe age nae 15mi.152lyd.......Olle Andersson ..........-- Swederlan tsseene= 


bees i 2 
= Y ~ a a * 


oe es i 
_Information Please A 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


Holder Country © Where made 
Jesse ‘OWENS... <0 slycatedles United States...... Chicago, IIl.......... Pha 
Harold’ Davis: 77.3... 22.4... United States...... Compton, Calif........... 
Pah he ew ch aie s Jesse Owens............... United States......Ann Arbor, Mich 
Rudolf Harbig.............. Germany.......... Frankfurt.2.5.. oeateceatee 
Grover Klemmer............ United States. .....Philadelphia, Pa 
‘pace caer Rudolf Harbig.: 2.55... GOlmany).cv. >. 1 Milan Bee teen ee 
Pee aeons Rudolf Harbig: ... > = oc s5. Getmany: 3..-4.0Dresden=. sneer 
nay ROS 2a Gunder Hagg...............Sweden...........Gothenburg.............. 
Sisto dats Gunder'Hagg: ...5:.3:...% 22 .SWeden.. ©. . 22 Stockholms ees eee a eee 
astern oe Ne Gunder Hagg......:........Sweden...........Stockholm............... 
Bees co\000 M...2.13m.58.2s. 2... 22. Gunder Hagg............... Sweden's. oot Gothenburg.............. 
“ae HOOD IM Ae... 29N.52.6S 55.352. maista, Makie 28 seas Finland... 4.4. -<.- Helsind. 13. <.< eee 
Ae 20,000 m..... Thism-1.28- 24-2 ..Andras Csaplar............. Hungary........... Budapest:..c chy eee 
Bs 25,000 m..... 1h.21m.27s........ Eekkt Tamilascccns.eeeoe finland. occas. Jdensut ss. 2 J... sccm 
YY 30,000 m..... 1h.40m.57.6s...... Jose: Ribassaiv. 3 toc. sues Argentina......... Buenos Aires............ 
gy DW esctacrete slessitis LO ZUM Ma Vetoes evern-s Paavo. Nurmi...2:-......... Finlahd=2 foo. Berlits ca s.c2nas24deceeeee 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
. i” Event Record Holder Country Where made 
ib S,000!M), ojo.) Wm 518s aes). ack Werner Hardmo............ Sweden........... Malino? w::.m ese 
S000 Minas ss - 20m:26.88......... Werner Hardmo............ Sweden's 322 Ash5x Kinila 3.2 Scccen.0 eee 
f 10,000 m..... 42m.39.6s......... Werner Hardmo............ SWeden senass eas Kuinla.c 3... oat eee 
2) 20,000 m..... 1h.32m.28.4s...... John Mikaelsson........... Swedetre. 6 5 ue Vaxj0. oo. eee 
30,000 m..... 2h.28m.57.4s...... H70lsson sashes cee ae ee: Sweden........... Boras.e.).7. eh aoe 
us 50,000 m..... 4h.34m.3.0s....... Paul-Sievert!’ 2g ze seek Germany.......... Munchen. oo. sate 
p JVUNs. ahoeeeee REVUE TINS pene sen Werner Hardmo............ Sweden........... Arvika -$:.5%. <p sees Oct. 8, 194 
a 72) \ 0. Sea LOYLOSHM et ory oro 0 = Edgar |Bruunie cnn oh.<een ae Norway on aa" ee Kristinehamn............ Oct. 8, 1939 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Event Record Holder Country Where made Date 
TAD en iE ee eee Hak Go TOWNS hie seen United States...... Oslo, Norway............ Aug. 27, 1936 
Ered) Wolcott=s.0 eee oe. United States...... Philadelphia, Pa.......... June 29, 1941 
BAUY etna 2200S «oho ois ¥ eroseces Ered) Wolcott) --eaacee se. United States... ... Princeton, \N_ J: -2.. 2. 8k. June 8, 1940 
440 yd....... eS reine fates Ri Gochraneu wu. see ae United States...... Des Moines, lowa........ Apr. 25, 1942 
POIs. cei, MSPS ples ree GS LOWS". enteeee. United States...... Oslo, Norway............ Aug. 27, 1936 
Fred) Wolcott. «.4 00-8. bo... United States...... Philadelphia, Pa......... June 29, 1941 
OOM Soc ci 2 CEOS em ait Bred Wolcotten sess sence United States... ... Princeton, N.J........... June 8, 1940 
SOO Mins .ts DOLGSE eee ec S., Glenn'Hardin.........-..... United States...... Stockholm 


waftie.e «foe tea July 26, 1934 
RELAY RACES : 


Event Record Holder Country Where made Date ; 

440 yd. (4x110)...... BU OSE Y. Naleraentec oss Univ. of California. ....5.. United States... ... Fresno, Calif....May 14, 1938 
(L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) 

880 yd. (4x220)...... TS2OS AE, mtaare cies ects Stanford Univ............ United States...... Fresno, Calif....May 15, 1937 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserman, Malott, Weiershauser) 

1 mi. (4x440)... 0... MEO IAS crm rine Ptierh ree Univ. of California........ United Sates....... Los Angeles... .June 17, 1941 
Gohn Reese, F. A. Froom, C. F. Barnes, Grover Klemmer) 

2 mi. (4x880)....... MESHES cytets cient oe Univ. of California... ..... United States...... Los Angeles....May 24, 1941 
Gohn Reese, Grover Klemmer, Dick Peter, Clarence Barnes) 

4 mi. (4x1mile)...... VAT Pax: Sets SI aS, oi Brandkarens Idrottsklub. .Sweden........... Stockholm...... Aug. 15, 1941. 


Sthim (Ake Jansson, Hugo Karlen, Henry Kalarne, Bror Hellstrom) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Event Record Holder Country Where made Date 
400 m. (4x100)..... SHS ood Son outide aaeee U.S. A. National Team...United States...... Berlina acess. Aug. 9, 1936 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) é 
800 m. (4x200)..... LIMsZUSi eerie. Ae she. vee Stanford Univ............ United States...... Fresno, Calif.. May 15, 1937 
(Kneubuhl, Hiserman, Malott, Weiershauser) d a 
1600 m. (4x400)..... SNrG.25 wenrikehee sem cnt: U.S. A. National Team. . United States...... Los Angeles... . Aug. 7, 1932 — 
(Fuqua, Ablowich, Warner, Carr) ; 1 
SUC CAXB00) 7, «27 S048: . ce ueiecee alles. German National Team... sGermany es... 5 Braunschweig...Aug. 23, 1941 
(Hans Seibert, Alfred Grau, Ludwig Kaindl, Rudolf Harbig) J 
6,000 m. (4x1500). ..15m.38.6s.............. Malmo Allm. IF.......... SWedenins 5.e aes Norrokoping....July 29, 1945 
Gakobson, Stridsberg, Strand, Hagg) : 
DECATHLON ; 


SB deM ad canoer CER ones Glenn Mortis.............United States......Berlin..........Aug. 7-8, 1936 7 


0 Tajim: 


Aes C. Warmerdam 
....-Jack Torrance. : 
Adolfo Consolini.......... MEANY: caring Selstelsroasras i 
jo Nikkanen..........- Fittand cate < st 
eS bcos Germany......--.- 


peers t etree eee tees 


th "*“958ft.23¢in.(78.70m 


mmer throw. 193ft.67in.(59m.)...... “Erwin Blask. . . 


wee ee USIOL Lp eee ee eee 
teen eee 


sees 


WOMEN'S WORLD RECORDS 


‘Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, December | 1945 


RUNNING 
Holder 


Bere ctaistoinie «i= SU >Ovic.cje bee e ccesieis se we Bis 


Olive Mary Hall 
Stella Walasiewicz........ 
Helen Stephens 
Stella Walasiewicz.......- 


00 m . eee Up ESBS a Ser eet Anna Larsson........---+ Sweden )........,,Stockholm..... Aug. 30, 1 
if- a 

= RELAY RACES : 

B40 yd. (4x110)....- LANES sores AE eee Netherlands Nat'l Team...Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... May 18, 19: q 
[ee ; (Blankers-Koen, Adema, Timmer, Koudys) i 

100 m. (4x100) pee BRASS 0c a3 Arie tae National Team........--- Germany.......--- Berlin. :..-saeek Aug. 

* (Albus, Krauss, Dollinger, Dorffeldt) 

00 m. (4x200).....- Sid at Jeeta ee aes Netherlands Nat'l Team...Netherlands....... Hilversum...... Aug. 27, 

Zz (Sluyters, Blankers-Koen, Timmer, Koudys) 

7,400 m. (8x800)....7m.15.8s.......--+----+ French National Team... .France..........-- Paris?...04r. saree Oct. i 

L (Delepine, Loubet, Doufour) 

HURDLES 
Claudia Testoni.........- [aly satcccs,.' dsc Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Py; 

= Germany..... July 23, 1939 — 

7 Gne aes aeeiEges EGR mh oaesaconu anos Claudia Testoni.......-.- Kalyencer oceans Dresden, Germany 
Aug. 13, 1939 
F. E. Blankers-Koen....-- Netherlands....... Amsterdam..... Sept. 20,1942 

eo FIELD EVENTS 
ARng. high jump....-- ‘Wn sae tose pepocenes F. E. Blankers-Koen...... Netherlands....... Amsterdam... May 30, 1943 
Broad jump......--- 625s dans ieaonce aces F. E. Blankers-Koen....-. Netherlands....... Leiden... pre Sept. 19, 1943 

hot putz... -.--=-- SVU ely Bars OS OG Gisela Mauermayer.....-- Germany........-- Warsaw......-- July 15, 1934 
Discus throw......-- AS SIM eee ss eee Giesla Mauermayer.....-- Germany........-- Dresden.......- July 11,1936 ~ 
(Javelin throw.....-. AT QAM eck ec seat oe Annelise Steinheuer.....- Germany........-. Frankfurt....... June 21, 1942 

PENTATHLON 4 
@IS points... 2-22 -2=-e-ererese teres sare Gisela Mauermayer.....-- Germany........-.-. Stuttgart..... July 16-17, 1938 


Rune Gustafsson of Sweden broke the 
‘world record for 1000 meters at Boras, 
‘Sweden, on Sept. 4, 1946. His time of 2:21.4 
surpassed the old standard, made by Rudolf 
‘Harbig of Germany, by one-tenth of a 
second. Harbig set his record at Dresden 
‘on May 24, 1941. However, Gustafsson’s 
‘mark will not be entered in the record 
‘pooks until it has been officially passed at 
a meeting of the ruling body of the sport, 
_ the International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
_ tion. 

: 

F 


Dodgers-Reds Set Scoreless Mark 


On Sept. 11, 1946, the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and the Cincinnati Reds set a major league 
record by playing nineteen scoreless in- 
nings, the jongest game without a run 
peing scored by either team in the history 
of the two circuits. The contest was called 
on account of darkness. Vander Meer 
pitched fifteen innings for the Reds, and 
then was relieved by Gumbert. The Dodger 
hurlers were Gregg, who went ten innings, 
Casey, Herring and Behrman. 


i 


> 


Athlete and country 


Webster, (Hneland. 01 sash es React & wie pte e Englands) 2". ssc2o. Ceee 
Cy Bx Lawes; England novice. lane eo one ee England. $s. -st eh. aes 4 
Wi~M. Chinnery, England ./5>)..12.:....... Hnplafid’ o5's...\. sake eee 
Woe MM. Ohinnery, England) ...9..4 cee. 1ln Bngland's 52) 25 see oe eee 
WWaltersSladcernolands, pean = fk. oe) one ae England’ )..5°.. Woy renee a 
Walter George, England .................... England) %:4\.). 4,224.0. 
Walter (George; England 5.4.2: 0!.0.24.0.. England #20, t)...s0snt seen 
Huge Bacon, sknpland!\) 0.0 we. de. oes England”. 2). 22522 eee 
it. Connell, United: States . 4...) .0s.. eee United* States’ —.0...... meas 
John Paul Jones, United States ............. United ‘States: .°.... yaaa 
John Paul Jones, United States ............. United States” >, 5 saa 
Norman Taber, United States ............... United States 2.:3....77] 
MAVORNUTM ts tPIMIANGe - cx. iiss sk eee Swede i234 J... eee 
Franée 39) o hc «5 See 
United States". .-38 heen 
PATER ot United, States) 23 74a 
Sydney Wooderson, England ................. England™....4 2 eee 
GundercHarea Sweden «oh. 0.02 Nate ee Sweden... |, 53)... 
Gunder Hage,Sweden’....5.-.5/..5.58. 50... Sweden “aa'..4..2 100 eee 
Are Andersson, Sweden ........-......2.... Sweden 2. 1 5..\J a eee 
miner Andersson, Sweden °.....:...). 4.2.2... Sweden. 252550 nee 
Bounderi\Hage, Sweden... 2.) ye Sweden 


*In March 1946, Hagg and Andersson were declared professionals by the Swedish Athletic Association ¢ 
barred from amateur competition for life. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Award Winners 


e Given annually to the amateur athlete voted by sports leaders as having done the most to advance the 
‘a cause of sportsmanship. d 


Year Winner From 


Sport 

BACURRODSN Me ONOS STs cco a.cc ssl ene soheh cess cence’: Atlanta, ‘Ga coo scx aocean ott ee Golf 
gost BernardlE; Berlinger................0.2.00,.... Philadelphia Ae Sree OO ear ae All-around athletics 
PosemAMestAN Bausch. <.s).. od ce ces cc ctlelees Kansas City, MO:22h0. Ae. a ees All-around athletics 
SesoaGlenn: Cunningham .....2..sc6ssss cscs cccce tcc. University of Kansas..................... Middle-distance running 

\ 1934 William R. Bonthron........................... New York AsC..-2\ seers ee Nee Middle-distance running 

ha RIGS OW LAWSON ULI) UM <0. 35.6. ck Pies cccer en. Califormiags cs AB ihintae cc ee ee Golf 

. POPEMCIGIUID MOIS tetas he aes sw, atl DenveriAr Cx, 50h hee All-around athletics 

ie BOs ZeJasDonald (Budge ss. sock. .0cc sree. ie ccec css Oakland, Galif e595. ice tos 2 ae. Tennis 
BE CUMUONAICLRMLASH eric. se aticun vbecces foc Indiana State Police..................... Distance running 

MO pamOsepnyWeaBUIK... ok... Uva veh ein teece on. Penn A. C., Philadelphia................. Rowing 
CETUS ICT CCCT A Ts a a A South Bend A. A., Ind.................. Distance running 
1941 Leslie MacMitchell........................°._. New York University..o.25..-.2. Jn Middle-distance running 
1942 Cornelius Warmerdam......................... San Francisco Olympic Club............. Pole vaulting 
EpomaparbheDOddst,, «oh... en kok ea Boston Athletic Ass'n................... Middle-distance running 
USE GVH CIHR 5. a tN Crystal Plunge S. C., San Francisco....... Swimming 
1945 Felix (Doc) Blanchard......................,... U.S. Military Academy,..........,...... Football 

. European Track and Field Championships, 1946 

(Held at Oslo, Norway, Aug. 22-25) 
TRACK EVENTS Event Winner and country Time — 

Event Winner and country Time 41-km. marathon—N. Hitanen, Finland......... 2:24:55 
100 m.—John Archer, Great Britain............. :10.6  Decathlon—Thor Holmvang, Norway.........___ 6,987 pts. 
200 m.—Karakulov, Russia,....... :21.6  10,000-m. walk—John Mikaelsson, Sweden... 46:05.1 
400 m.—Neils Holst-Soerensen, Denmark... ‘47.9 50-km. walk—E, L. Junggren, Sweden.......... 4:38:20 
800 m.—Rune Gustafsson, Sweden............. 1:51 
1500 m.-Lennart Strand, Sweden............... 3:48 FIELD EVENTS Meters 
5000 m.—Sydney Wooderson, England.......... 14:08.6 Pole vault—Allan Lindberg, Sweden............ 47 
10,000 m.—Viljo Heino, Finland................ 29:52 Broad jump—Olle Laessker, Sweden........... 7.42 
110-m. hurdles—Haakon Lidman, Sweden...._., 214.6 Hammer throw—Bo Ericsson, Sweden.......... 56.44 
400-m. hurdles—Storskrubb, Finland........... here High jump—s. Bolinder, Sweden.........,..._. 1.99 } 
3000-m. steeplechase—Raphall Pujazow, France. . 9:01.4 Javelin—Lennart Atterwall, Sweden............ 68.40 . 
400-merelay—Sweden?.. 0)... ssc c ss ‘41.5 Shot-put—P. Huseby, Iceland... 15.56 
1600-m. relay—France ‘ 


ORR AA Ince ae 3:14.4 Discus—Adolfo Consolini, Italy. Sea eee 53.23 7 


old I se, 
May 8, 1810, in 1 hour 
The famous British poet was 


. feat. Miss Et swam 

g. 6, 1926, in 14 nous 34 na 
ing the existing record at that t 
then the record has been lowe 
or five men. ae 


d swimmer and once, in an endur- Regular competition at short as well 


al at Venice, was in the water for long distances and indoor as well as out- 


10 minutes. Distance swimming door came with the ‘development of s 


y type of competition. Captain 


ew Webb achieved fame by being the Union and the building of indoor and 


. swim the English Channel—Dover 


alais—in August, 1875, in 21 hours 45 on the Olympic program since the s 
ites. Many other swimmers, men and of the modern Olympic Games at Ath 
n, have conquered the Channel since in 1896. ne: ; 


Swimming Statistics 
tic Union Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprin' 


surce: Official Amateur Athle 


courtesy of the publishers, the Amateur Athletic Union of 


Sroadway, New York, N. Y., and R. M. Ritter, Secretary-Treasurer, International Amateu 
rimming Federation. ; eae 


WORLD RECORDS 
Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of June 20, 1946. 


Men 
FREE STYLE 
Holder Country Where made Date 

Alan Ford)... i221..." DES eee tose New Haven, Conn. ..Mar. 

Alan FOU sees cd | so eae ee fe New Haven......... Apr. 

SOWe Sinthiee as hea ESS eras Columbus, Ohio... .. Feb. 

W, Smith... .....-2-.. UiSseoece tek Columbus.......... Feb. 

AS (1 cee Ae J. Medica.......----- Uy Site asepetr Chicago...........- Apr 
PLN (Ree re J. Medica. ...-..----- UES: eee arta Chicago. (2. rma Apr. 
W.-Smith......2.0-++- UsSsreeetaeee Honolulu. ........-- Apr 

W. Smith......------ UsSintescecies Honolulu........... May 

UecovecJ. Medita:....2-.- U. S....-2--8+--New York. .. 04.222 Apr 

> RaFlanaganj--.-117- USS epee Miami: Fla. fo eicenes Apr. 
AOE. oe Wo-Simith. 35). ne. - USSF soe Honolulu........-+- July 
55 yd... -.. WoSinithta.s ose. oe = U. S.......--...New London, Conn. .Aug. 
BOG ease ick SO Medicas. cca. «e245. eS ae Bin ore Portland, Oregon... July 
SOM eya.ige ae F. Amano......-.--- Sap AIb soc se oole= TOKYO\ cc brs eee Aug. 
BOM ees es FAMmAan0’, coc mccr = JADAN erence aoe TOKYO 5 core errr Aug. 
K. Nakama.......--- USS Sea rue? New London........ Aug. 

Great Lakes N.T.S....U.S......----- Columbus #2. se cnene Feb. 


Q. Kerschner, W. Ris, D. Burton, W. Smith) 


(H. Johnson, R. Kelly, E. Pope, F. Lilley) 
Ue Se race. 


Yale University......- URS aaa New Haven, Conn...Mar. 


_.....New Haven, Conn...June 


y ore 
(P. Brueckel, R. Cooke, J. Macionis, N. Hoyt) 


National Team......- Japatl. 2h. cr cle alle Berita scoreless nial Aug. 


(C. M. Yusa, S. H. Sugiura, Th. Arai, M. Taguchi) 


25 Yd wi. 0.2 010 = A. Kiefer.......++++- ES ecaeieariades 


BREAST STROKE 


oRi Hough, 20 -ivisten = UG aoe sete New Haven........- Apr. 

R. Hough.....--..--» ESaretesenen New Haven.......-- Apr. 

_....J. Verdeur....-..---- URS SMe aoe Bainbridge, Md..... Apr. 

_ J. Verdeur..... 0.255 WSS eee Meera Bainbridge......... Apr. 

A. Heina:. «so. 2 > Germany. .-.--: Copenhagen........ Feb. 

Aseind en. atasee Germany.....-- Solingen. .....--++- May 
BACKSTROKE 

... A. Kiefer,.....--++-- UBS ep ieiocen Annapolis, Md...... Feb. 

_.. A. Kiefer... .--.--+++ VE acor aes an4 Detroit-mact-raseo Jan. 

a NEG eee bpemcrs See see casaste Honolulu........+-- May 

Ake sure IKE Kiokenor er aciie se alle $../..,.+. Annapolis. .......0 May 


Cincinnati.........- Mar. 


organizations as the Amateur Athletic 


door swimming pools. Swimming has b 


the United States, 23: 


bs 


Te 


LS eS a Se eee eee PS, 5 italia “a ee Pe Miaiiet 4...4:. 
854 , , Information Please Almani 
Women 
FREE STYLE h 
Distance Time Course Holder Country Where made Date 

WOO Yd oe. ice. GTA Stas Bo rence 2b Pee F. Nathansen........ Denmark....... Aarhus..........., Apr. 27, 194 
LOOM A cders ee. . LimcaGis? eves ADM ne ee, W. Den Ouden....... Holland....... -Amsterdam........ Feb. 27, 193 
BOORAH Ne diccs cat Zi. 20s Sr ser .s 25 TR: Slee oe Rr Hveger oa. oe oF Denmark....... Aas oo 1.8228 Sept.11, 1 
220/90 rate cba s. « CHM 22,6 Seatenis EDGE F 2 vais ReGHVONClaeatee te ae Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Apr. 23, 19 
= i SHU PSI Gina hy eb Z5Yd.™ neces Re Avegersweesc meee A Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Oct. 2,19 
BUD IIN fei yitetercie ves SM ibd PACS ae ZO s, Seach Ra Hvegen.s cc eek Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Sept. 15, 19 i 
MOGI ces. fone cic STE PB Eas ell Bee 25) Miter wre oe Re 'Hveger:, aesnes ae. Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Sept. 15, 19 10 
MADE eos. ib a Bie ae 20 Ate RoBvéger es. 2 aoe Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Mar. 15, 1942 
DOO VA he ol. oe SIM. 53'S... 08 sae Pas 1] Hemera tee RoHveger: 2.7254 5c Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Apr. 19, 1942 
SOOM et hice ee Gm 27 42s a. 251M; ees R. Hveger........... Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Feb. 11, 194 
BOOIMe hee oa... LOW S25 3S a tee SOA Y ees Ra lvegenscatss- nce Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 13, 194 
BOO ety ce os Llimensi6iste. a DON YER soe Ann Curtis; 32 USS ou San Francisco... .. July 30, 19 
WOOO! yd ria cites. PZ. O:Stet es 50! meas ae ReiHveger;<cn.-see.: Denmark....... Helsingoer......... Sept. 4, 193: 
O00 fintavese ss IS. 54:4/S2, 0... SAG Eas Aare R. Hveger? sc. oh. Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 20, 1941 
1/500 m....-......20.m. 57s...... OORT Rene Re HVeger:.- gn-oreeen Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 20, 1941 
Let bape eae PANT OBEYS Ease SOI tase: Re Huegetancsc cee. Denmark....... Helsingoer......... July 3, 1938 
400-yd. relay...... ASIN DidaSeoe sce 25 yd Fee National Team....... Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Apr. 11, 1943 

(F. Nathansen, K. O. Petersen, B. 0. Petersen, K. M. Harup) : 
400-m. relay...... 4MN27:6:So. 020. 20 Ween te National Team....... Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Aug. 7, 1938 


25 ae ee As Stylse ae ee Holland........ Amsterdam........ Jan. 12, 194 
Zoi Mea aoe GAGrass 7.542 ee Germany. ...... Leipzig....az.o aes May 9,19 
PAW | PRE Or J. Waalberg.......... Holland........ Amsterdam........ July 11,1 
25 Mircea re 5 MsLenk vce Seas Brazike oe. Rio de Janeiro... Nov. 8,1 
25M S eae J. Waalberg.......... Holland........ Amsterdam........ Nov. 12, 19 
25)Maraeceene J. Waalberg.......... Holland........ Amsterdam........ Nov. 5, 19 
BACKSTROKE 
TOO ce cs; HAM NSc.e oh 0, 25's. wee Cor Kint os cseerers: Holland........ Rotterdam.........Sept. 8, 1939 
LOO MEL e keto, in710.9.s. v2. ook 20 Ms.c hese. CorKint\ Se Holland........ Rotterdam......... Sept. 22, 1939 
ESO yd iatean fs. x Ns cae, AE Ie ee 25'Me— ee sae Con iKint=%, ee ee Holland........ Rotterdam.........Sept. 29, 1939 
BOO Ite oee oti cs, DIM ae BiScee ee 25 Mince en Conkints. yee Holland........ Rotterdam......... Nov. 26, 1939. 
MOOT Sire wiics. . 6 5m. 38.2s....... reM eae sae we Ro Hyeger= ti ccee Denmark....... Copenhagen....... Mar. 2, 1941 
———— 


BASEBALL'S HALL OF FAME 
Those named to the Hall of Fame and Honor Rolls in 1946 follow: 


HALL OF FAME 


Jesse Burkett, Frank Chance, John Chesbro, John J. Evers, Clark Griffith, Tom Mc- 
Carthy, Joseph McGinnity, Eddie Plank, Joseph Tinker, Edward (Rube) Waddell, and Ed 
Walsh. 


HONOR ROLLS 


Executives—E. S. Barnard, Edward G. Barrow, John Bruce, John T. Brush, Barney 
Dreyfus, Charles Ebbets, August Herrmann, John A. Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur ~ 
H. Soden, Nicholas Young. 


Managers—William Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank Seeley, John 
M. Ward. 


Umpires—Thomas Connolly, William Dinneen, Robert Emslie, William Evans, John 4 
Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, Honest John Kelly, William Klem, Thomas Lynch, Silk O’Lough- 
lin, and Jack Sheridan. 7 


Writers—Walter Barnes, Harry E. Cross, William Hanna, Frank Hough, Sid Mercer, 
T. H. Murname, Frank Richter, Cy Sanborn, John B. Sheridan, William Slocum, George 
Tidden, and Joe Vila. 

NAMED PRIOR TO 1946 


Grover C. Alexander, Adrian C, Anson, Dan Brouthers, Roger Bresnahan, Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Alexander J. Cartwright, Henry Chadwick, Fred Clarke, Ty Cobb, Eddy Collins, ~ 
Jimmy Collins, Charles A. Comiskey, William A. Cummings, Ed Delahanty, Hugh Duffy, — 
Buck Ewing, Lou Gehrig, Rogers Hornsby, Hughie J ennings, B. Bancroft Johnson, Walter 
Johnson, Willie Keeler, Mike Kelly, Napoleon Lajoie, Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, John J. 
McGraw, Connie Mack, Christy Mathewson, James O’Rourke, Charles G. Radbourne, ~ 
Wilbert Robinson, Babe Ruth, George Sisler, Albert G, Spalding, Tris Speaker, Hans ~ 
Wagner, George Wright, and Cy Young. 


ate Fae ainen € Greece 
_ 1908—London, England 
~ 1912—Stockholm, Sweden 


60-Meter Run 


esr United’States.,.... 5... occc: Ts. 
e Hahn, United States.................... Ts. 


0 0A. E. 
4 Archi 


1a 100-Meter Run 
6 T. E. Burke, United States.................-- 12s. 
W. Jarvis, United States..................- 10.8s. 
rehie Hahn, United States.................-- lls. 
Archie Hahn, United States.................-. 11.2s. 
8 R.E. ‘Walker, MOUENEA MICA Mam ss oma os cece teres « 10.8s. 
; Oe C. Craig, United tatass ee... was estas tests 10.8s. 
0 C. W. Paddock, United States...........-.-... 10.8s. 
4 H.M. Abrahams, Great Biitaill, =... <-50 5.00% 10.6s. 
23 Percy Williams, Canada Pre notiee caecans site tele tae 10.8s. 
2 Eddie Tolan, United States............-..---- 10.3s. 
6 Jesse Owens, United States...........-...--.- 10.3s.* 


: the wind. 
200-Meter Run 
00 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States............. 22.2s. 
Archie Hahn, United States.................--- 21.6s. 

8 R. Kerr, Canada Pipe i Beciainsis ass sw see sees 22.4s. 

@R.C.-Craig, United States.:.............------ 21.7s. 
tO Allan Woodring, United States............-..-- 22s. 

4 J. V. Scholz, United States...........-...--+-- 21.6s. 
8 Percy Williams, Canada..........-....--+---+-- 21.8s. 
i832 Eddie Tolan, United States..............-.---- 21.2s. 

Jesse Owens, United States.......-....-.-.---- 20.7s. 

400-Meter Run 
6 T. E. Burke, United States...............----- 54.2s. 
0 M. W. Long, United States..............------ 49.4s. 
H. L. Hillman, United States..............-.--- 49.2s. 

6 Paul Pilgrim, United States...............----- 53.2s. 
‘98 W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover)........-.. 50s. 
12 C. D. Reidpath, United States..............-.-- 48.2s. 

0 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa..............----- 49.6s. 
4 E.H. Liddell, Great Britain..........-.-.-.---- 47.6s. 
8 Ray Barbuti, United States..............-.---- 47.8s. 
32 William Carr, United States............-..----- 46.2s. 

1386 Archie Williams, United States..........------- 46.5s. 

800-Meter Run 
96 E. H. Flack, Great Britain............------ 2m.1ls. 
00 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain............------ 2m.1.4s. 
04 J. D. Lightbody, United States.............. 1m.56s. 
06 Paul Pilgrim, United States........-.------ 2m.1.2s. 
8 M. W. Sheppard, United States...........-- 1m.52.8s. 
12 J. E. Meredith, United States.......-......- 1m.51.9s. 
20 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.........-..-.---+-+ 1m.53.4s. 
24 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.......-...---- 1m.52.4s, 
28 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain...........-.-- 1m.51.8s. 
232 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain............ 1m.49.8s. 
b836 John Woodruff, United States............--- 1m.52.9s. 
1,500-Meter Run 

m6 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.........--..----- 4m.33.2s. 
'00 C. Bennett, Great Britain..........-.------ 4m.6s. 
'p4 J.D. Lightbody, United States...........--- 4m.5.4s. 
106 J. D. Lightbody, United! States2.4:..\..-.2-- 4m.12s. 
D8 M. W. Sheppard, United States.........---- 4m.3.4s. 
412 A. N.S. Jackson, Great Britain.........---- 3m.56.8s. 
20 A.G. Hill, Great Britain.........---.------- 4m.1.8s. 
24 Paavo Nurmi, Finland saree ore ie sat 3m.53.6s 

8 H. E. Larva, Finland.........----+++-++-++> 3m.53.2s 

32 Luigi Beccali, Italy.........---+++-+++-0>: 3m.51.2s 
36 J. E. Lovelock, New Poalalidisanise decsirise «=i 3m.47.8s. 


924—Paris, France 
1928—Amsterdam, Holland 


. TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


1932—Los ri abe Califor 
1936-—Berlin, Germany mare 
1948—Scheduled for London 


990--Antwerp: Belgium 


5,000-Meter Run 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................- 14m. 36. 6.6. 
1920 J. Guillemot, France....................6- -.14m.55.6s. _ 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................-... 14m.31.2s. 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland...................-5 14m.38s. 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland................... 14m.30s. 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland.................. 14m.22.2s. 
5-Mile Run Nae 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain................. 26m.26.2s. 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain................- 25m.11.2s. 


10,000-Meter Run 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... Vern eines 31m.20.8s. 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland...................- 31m.45.8s. 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland...................-- 30m.23.2s. 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................-..- 30m.18.8s. 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland,............... 30m.11.4s.. 
1936 Iimari Salminen, Finland................- 30m.15.4s. 
Marathon 

1896) 'S2Loues: Gregce..... 4.500 .-+ ee cle eee 2h.55m.20s. 
1900: Teato, Francé. 22). 0. vec sciscedtesmiag 2h.59m. : 
1904 T. J. Hicks, United States.............. 3h.28m.53s. 
1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada................ 2h.51m.23.6s. 
1908 John J. Hayes, United States........... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
1912 K. K. McArthur, South Africa........... 2h.32m.35.8s. 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..............- 2h.32m.35.8s. 
1924 A. O. Stenroos, Finland...............- 2h.41m.22.6s. 
1928: El-Guafi, Frances 0. 22) ica. e'14- aint 2h.32m.57s. 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina................- 2h.31m.36s. 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan...........22eeeeeeeee 2h.29m.19.2s. 


110-Meter Hurdles 


1896 Curtis, United States............-eeeeeeeeeeees 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States. . 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States..............-..-- 
1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States..................-- 
1908 Forrest Smithson, United States................ 15s. 
1912 F. W. Kelly, United States............--.-.50-- 
1920 E. J. Thomson, Canada.... 
1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States... 


1928 S. Atkinson, South Africa............2-e---eee 
1932 George Saling, United States...........-..+.--- 14.6s. 
1936 Forrest Towns, United States............-00-5+ 14.2s. 


200-Meter Hurdles 


1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States............---> 25.4s. 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States.............+.+-+- 24.6s. 


400-Meter Hurdles 


1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States...........- 57.6s. 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States..............-..- 53s. 
1908 C.J. Bacon, United States...........-..++-+-- 55s. 
1920 F. F. Loomis, United States.............---+-- 54s. 
1924 F. M. Taylor, United States...........-.++++-- 52.6s.* 
1928 Lord David Burghley, Great Britain...........- 53.4s. 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland.........+-.s+eee-eeee> 51.8s.* 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States..........-.-+++-+ 52.4s. ° 


*Record not allowed. 


2,500-Meter Steeplechase 


1900 G. W. Orton, United States........... veces Tm .345. 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States.............. 7m.39.6s. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain...............-...- 10m.2.4s. © 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland...................-. 9m.33.6s. 
A928", Ag LOUKOlay Finland...) «vos anwiea +e m- 9m.21.8s. 
1932 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland................ 10m.33.4s. 
(About 3,450 Meters—extra lap by error) 
1936 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland................. 9m.3.8s. 


3,200-Meter Steeplechase 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain.................. 10m.47.8s. 


4,000-Meter Steeplechase 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain.................. 12m.58.4s. 


3,000-Meter Team 


TLEMLITLAC SACOG sivinre|> «dale ele c's Si54,2aielolwie.e erin ns 9 pts. 
IPA MUTTEOUNGSALOS Enc) tnatorsy are wtocateis (0's niirs a-c'sisus ae'etnt 10 pts. 
TET SSL TUES is git OS pee a RP a Moar 8 pts. 


3-Mile Team 
POMSEG TEA ONUGIY ess Seis t.caieeiae nsiwdeve sraleisitie/ciecane 6 pts. 


8,000-Meter X-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.................. 45m.11.6s. 


8,000-Meter X-Country Team 
1912 Sweden 


10,000-Meter X-Country 


1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 27m.15s. 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 32m.54.8s. 


10,000-Meter X-Country Team 


PTL MANN CUIEM ISIN oe AG feiss, « o sly'sitince nis vigtee biciors 10 pts. 
POZO MUO AN aie Saiki cans s ioialeg aivh Gameants stea ts 10 pts. 
HEUTE ale 2) 00 act an Si 11 pts. 


1,500-Meter Walk 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States........... 7m.12.6s. 


3,000-Meter Walk 


1906 G. Stantics, Hungary................. Time not taken 
POZUMUBO ELIPONOy ITALY cc csic ss cce ccee's cues cleus 13m.14.2s 


3,500-Meter Walk 


1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain..............., 14m.55s 
10,000-Meter Walk 
1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada................... 46m.28.4s. 
BOZO SUIBO RE POrO! ItALY ere cc. css cle pe etle we aroes 48m.6.2s. 
MODAL USO PU BOTO ITALY ieciernscns ic c.clcs shee oees 47m.49s 
10-Mile Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain............. 1h.15m.57.4s. 


When Loues, a Greek peasant, won the 
first Olympic marathon, his reception was 
so great that women threw jewelry at his 
feet.—Encyc. Brit. 


1924 United States 
1928 United States 
1932 United States 
1936 United States 


Pole Vault 


1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States................ 
1900 |. K. Baxter, United States............... 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States............... 
1906. Gonder, France ..0...5.'. . cja.e meee 
1908 A. C. Gilbert, United States............. 

E. T. Cook, Jr., United States...........- 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States............. 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States................. 
1924 L. S. Barnes, United States.............. 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States............. 
1932 William Miller, United States............. 
1936 Earle Meadows, United States............ 


Standing High Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States............... 
1912 Platt Adams, United States............. 


Running High Jump 


1896 E. H. Clark, United States.............. 
1900 |. K. Baxter, United States 
1904 S.S. Jones, United States 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland.................... 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States............. 
1912 A. W. Richards, United States 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States............ 
1928 Robert W. King, United States 
1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada........... 
1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 


Standing Broad Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 10ft.6 2Zin. 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 11ft.47%in. 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 10ft.10in. 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States.............. 10ft.11 Yin. 
1912: C.Tsicilitiras; Greece. * .... ue eee 11ft.Yin. — 


A first-class sprinter does sufficient wo 
to lift himself 240 to 270 feet in the air im 
running 100 yards. He will bring into play 
approximately eight horsepower and attain 
his maximum speed at 60 to 70 yards from 
the start, when he may be traveling as f 
as 24 miles an hour.—Encye. Brit. 


ee SR aaa 23ft.5¥ain. 
Rah kes 24ft.5Yein. 
Reet 25ft Axin. 


panding Hop, Step, and Jump 


Ewry, United States.............- 34ft.8 iain. 
2 United States.............. 34ft.7 Vain. 


eS United States............ A5ft. 
Prinstein, United States........... 47ft.4Y4in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States........... 47ft. 
O'Connor, Te OR ee A6Gft.2in. 


Syoulos: Finland..........-.-2-2----- 
W. Winter, Australia...............-- 50ft.11 Yin. 
a Ia ae pie BE ate S a eae 49ft. 10'%ein 


16-Lb. Shot-put 


5 R.S. Garrett, United States............. 36ft.2in. 
D R. Sheldon, United States.............. A6ft.3 Yin. 
4 Ralph Rose, United States.............. 48ft.7in. 
5 M. J. Sheridan, United States........... A0ft.444in. 
Ralph Rose, United States............-- 46ft.7 in. 
mS McDonald, United States........... 50ft.4in. 
)V. Porhola, Finland... -......-.......-- A8ft.7¥ein. 
4 Clarence Houser, United States.........- 49ft.2Yin. 
ohn Kuck, United StaleSar ake aie acts 52ft.1 Yin. 
eo Sexton, United States.............- 52ft.6%ein. 
) Hans Woellke, Germany........-.------ 53ft.1%in. 


16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 
62 Ralph Rose, United States...........-.- 90ft.5%in. 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


, ’ te 
, 1896 R. Ss. Garrett, United States. tree 
1900 R. Bauer, Hungary... BARS oot 


1904 M. J. Sheridan, United States. . 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ . 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland.................1 


~1920 E. Niklander, Finland.......... Bren anak 


1924 Clarence Houser, United States...... Kit 
1928 Clarence Houser, United States......... 

1932 John Anderson, United States........ et 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States.......... 


Discus Throw—Greek Style nt 


1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland................. 115ft.4in. 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States.......... 124ft.8in. 


Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) he tt 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland................. 271ft. Lovin. 


Javelin Throw 


1906 E. Lemming, Sweden..............-.-- 175ft.6in 

1908 E. Lemming, Sweden...............+.- 179ft.10 rin. 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden...............--- 198ft.11 Yin. 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland................-. 215ft.9%in. 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland.................- 206ft.6%in. 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden.............. 218ft.6Yein. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland...............- 238ft.7in. 

1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany.........-.... 235ft.8%¢in. 


Javelin Throw 
(Free Style) 


1908 E. V. Lemming, Sweden..............- 178ft.7¥ain. 


Javelin Throw 
(Both Hands) 


1912 J. J. Saaristo, Finland.............-... 358ft.11 Yin. 


Pentathlon 

1906 H. Mellander, Sweden............+-eeeeeee: 24 pts. 

1912 F.R. Bie, Norway. ........seecccecrereereres 21 pts. 

1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland...........+sseeeeeee> 14 pts. 

1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland........sseseeeeserees 16 pts. 
Decathlon 

1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden..........0s005- 7,724.495 pts. 

1920 H. Loviand, Norway........-++-eeeeee= 6,804.35 pts. 

1924 H. M. Osborn, United States............ 7,710.775 pts. 

1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland...............+-- 8,053.29 pts. 

1932 James Bausch, United States........... 8,462.23 pts. i 

1936 Glenn Morris, United States............ 7,900 pts. ts 

(Old point system used from 1912 to 1932; new point fe 


system used in 1936.) 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 


D0 J, J. Flanagan, United States........... 167ft.4in. 

44 J. J. Flanagan, United States........... 168ft.lin. 

88 J. J. Flanagan, United States..........- 170ft.4%in. 

2 M.J. McGrath, United States........... 177ft.7in. 

#0 P. J. Ryan, United States.............- 173ft.5%in. 
A F.D. Tootell, United States...........- 174ft.10Yin. 
8 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland........... 168ft.7 “rin. 

2 Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland........... 176ft.11in. 
HG Karl Hein, Germany...........--++--+- 185ft.4in. 
100-Meter Run 

°8 Elizabeth Robinson, United States.. 2.0.50... =: 12.2s- 
32 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Rotandenic sees chir teste 11.9s. 
36 Helen Stephens, United States..........--.-+++ 11.5s. 


800-Meter Run 
1928 Lina Radke, Germany.........-.--++0es005: 2m.16.8s. 


80-Meter Hurdles 


1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States.............-. 11.7s. ' 
1936 Trebisonda Valla, Italy......--...--+- reer eeeee 117s. 


Running High Jump 


ie 


1936 Ibolya Csak, Hungary..............000005- 5ft.3in. 


1928 [ hel Catherwood, Ganddar®.. pense .. 5ft.3in. 
1932 Jean Shiley, United States.......... .. 5ft.5Y%in, 


SWIMMING—MEN 


Bet 50 Yards One Mile 
, ue + 4 o 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary................... 28s. 1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.................-- 
Le 5 
2 eae 
FoR si 100 Meters Plunge for Distance 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary................... 1m.22.2s. , : 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............. 1m.2.8s.* 1904 W. E. Dickey, United States.............. 
06 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.13s. 
1908 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.5.6s. 800-Meter Relay 
1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m.3.4s. — “ 
“1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States...... 1m.1.4s. 1908 Great Britain 5 Sa.b,a'e:dvese «0 Re 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 59s. 1912 Australias ..6.~ 47 Jasco cen eee -10 
1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 58.6s. 1920 United States 
1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan................... 58.2s. 1924 United States 
1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary..............c0e0e- 57.6s. 1928 United States : 
~*100 yards 1932 Japan 32).5-50)3\s\0:0 1s v:siew'dte.s aloate eee 5 
‘ 1936: Japan xi0:c%'s\s Savio w oo doesn bee e eee T 
“TG 220 Yards 
1900 F.C. V. Lane, Australia 100-Meter Backstroke 
1904 C. M. pos, United States....:......04 2m.44.2s. 1904 Walter Brack. Garmany cost eee 
: 1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany.............. 
Z Id tigate 1912 Harry Hebner, United States........... 
1904 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 6m.16.2s.* 1920 Warren Kealoha, United States 
ReeooouOttg: Sheff, AUsthiai: .. 5... cces esses ees 6m.23.8s. 1924 Warren Kealoha, United States ; 
- 1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain.................. 5m.36.8s. 1928 George Kojac, United States............. 3 
1912 G. R. Hodgson, Canada.................. 5m.24.4s. 1932 Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan 
1920 N. Ross, United States................... 5m.26.8s. 1936 Adolph Kiefer, United States.............. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 5m.4.2s. *100 yards 
-- 1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina................. 5m.1.6s. 
a 1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States........... 4m.48.4s. a 
~ 1936 Jack Medica, United States............... 4m.44.5s. 200-Meter Breast Stroke 
og *440 yards 1908 F. Holman, Great Britain.................. 
a 1912 Walter Bathe, Germany 
_ 500 Meters 1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden 


1896 Paul Neumann, Austria 


880 Yards 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany................... 13m.11.4s. 


1,000 Meters 
1900 Jarvis, Great Britain 


1,200 Meters 


il a 


1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 
1,500 Meters 
: 1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................... 22m.48.4s. 
4 TOIZ*G aR. Hodgson: Canadas. ss... octet acs 22m. 
1920) \N. Ross; United States;2.......0.2.o00.. 0 22m.23.2s. 
1924 A. M. Charlton, Australia................. 20m.6.6s. 
ASZBGATNG BOF, SWEdENE-...ncecne cs esate a. 19m.51.8s. 
1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan................... 19m.12.4s. 
1936 Noboru Terada, Japan.................... 19m.13.7s, 
1,600 Meters 
1906 H. Taylor, Great Britain................... 28m.28s. 


1932 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan 
1936 Tetsuo Hamuro, Japan 


400-Meter Breast Stroke 


1904 Georg Zacharias, Germany 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden 


1,000-Meter Team Race 
1906 Hungary 


Water Polo 


1900 Great Britain 

1904 United States 

1908 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
1912 Great Britain defeated Austria 
1920 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
1924 France defeated Belgium 

1928 Germany defeated Hungary 
1932 Hungary defeated Germany 
1936 Hungary 


oe é Points 
Eric Adlerz, Sweden..........------+0++200055 7 
C.E. Pinkston, United States.........-...--+-- 7 
A.C. White, United States........-...-+-+++-- 9 
E 8 Plain High Diving 
| ; F Points 
H. Johanssen, Sweden.............-22++2+20+5 83.70 
‘Adlerz, Sy oe Aenea enn eson ae dl 
i d Wallman, Sweden.........--.-+-----+- 7 
| Richard Eve, Australia..........-.-----+-20--+ 13% 
om 
lz. Plain and Fancy High Diving 
¥: Points 
iP, Desjardins, United States.......-.--.-.--- 98.74 
Harold Smith, United States............------ 124.80 
: Marshall Wayne, United States.........-..-.- 113.58 
f 5] 
> 
: SWIMMiING—W OMEN 
5 100 Meters 
» Fanny Durack, Australia... .-.-.-.-----++- 1m.22.2s. 
» Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States........-- 1m.13.6s. 
t Ethel Lackie, United States.........--.... 1m.12.4s. 
8 Albina Osipowich, United States........-- 1m.1ls. 
» Helene Madison, United States..........-- 1m.6.8s. 
5 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland.......-.-- 1m.5.9s. 
300 Meters 
5) Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 4m.34s. 
; 400 Meters 
A Martha Norelius, United States.........-- 6m.2.2s. 
*3 Martha Norelius, United States........--- 5m.42.8s. 
D2 Helene Madison, United States.........--- 5m.28.5s. 
FS Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland.......---. 5m.26.4s. 
400-Meter Relay 
Be Great Britain... .---00-=2-0- sever ssn: 5m.52.8s 
ir) United States......----.-- eee eee 5m.11.6s 
eA (nited StateS....-..------62- vette 4m.58.8s 
H8 United States........-.---+0+2e2e errr 4m.47.6s 
United States.......-------eesee cere 4m.38s 
56 Hollandeeececcer selec in ns re 4m.36s 
i ° 
; 100-Meter Backstroke 
/4 Sybil Bauer, United States eceminc erie ateisi- 1m.23.2s 
m8 Marie Braun, Holland.........--..+---+++- 1m.22s. 
42 Eleanor Holm, United States.........------ 1m.19.4s 
»6 Dina Senff, Holland........-.-.+++-229+: 1m.18.9s 
: 200-Meter Breast Stroke 
4 Lucy Morton, Great Britain seca 4)-cs oe 3m.33.2s 
>8 Hilde Schrader, Germany......-.-----+-+- 3m.12.6s 
32 Clare Dennis, Australia.........----++++- 3m.6.3s 
3m.3.6s 


36 Hideko Maehata, Teri Ya san cnbsunaorcdce 


5 _—-:1924 Caroline Smith, United States . 


» 


Fancy Springboard Diving 


sete eee 


1928 Helen Meany, United States............-... : 


1932 Georgia Coleman, United States............... 
1936 Marjorie Gestring, United States........ ANG 5 8 
Plain and Fancy High Diving joe tae 
Points| 
1928 Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States........... 31.60 
1932 Dorothy Poynton, United States.............. 40.26. 


1936 Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States....... 33293) 


FIGURE SKATING :: 
Men : 


1924 Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden...........-.+++++ 2575.25, 5 
1928 Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden..........-..- t 02008:25i0 9 
1932 Karl Schafer, Austria.............--. A to aiek 2,602.00 
1936 Karl Schafer, Austria.............+--+-+-- 2,959.00 © 

Women SiG 

Points — 
1924 Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck, Austria............-. 2,094.25 
1928 Sonja Henie, Norway..........-..-s+e+-0+5 2,452.25 
1932 Sonja Henie, Norway.......------++++eeees 2,302.5 
1936 Sonja Henie, Norway.........---.2+eereees : 
Pairs 
1924 H. Engelmann and A. Berger, Austridion.: ase 
1928 Andree Joly and Pierre Brunet, France......... 
1932 Andree Brunet and Pierre Brunet, France....... 
1936 Maxie Herber and Ernst Baier, Germany....... 
BOBSLEDDING 
Four-Man 


1924 Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)........-.+-.- 
1928 United States (Capt. Fiske)...........-++- 
1932 United States (Capt. Fiske).........---++- 
1936 Switzerland (Capt. Pierre Musy).......-.-- 


Two-Man 

1932 United States (Capt. J. H. Stevens).......- 8m.14.74s. 
1936 United States (Capt. Ivan Brown).......-.. 5m.29.29s. hs 
net 
Skeleton = 
1928 John Heaton, United States...........---- 3m.1.8s. ‘i 
Af 
oI 
SITES OF WINTER GAMES . 


1924—Chamonix, France 1932—Lake Placid, New York ‘ 
1928—St. Moritz, Switzerland 1936—Garmisch-Partenkirchen ‘i 
1948—Listed for St. Moritz cf 


1948 Olympic Games Dates 


Dates for the 1948 Summer and Winter 
Olympic Games have been set. The Sum- 
mer program, most of which will be held 
in the Wembley Stadium, London, will 
start July 29 and continue through Aug. 
14. The Winter Games are scheduled for 
St. Moritz, and will run from Feb. 1 to 10. 


Flyweight 


1904 George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 


1920 Frank De Genero, United States 


_ 1924 Fidel La Barba, United States 
1928 Anton Kocsis, Hungary 


1932 Stephen Enekes, Hungary 
1936 Willi Kaiser, Germany 


Bantamweight 


1904 0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
1908 H. Thomas, Great Britain 

1920 Walker, South Africa 

1924 W. H. Smith, South Africa 

1928 Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

1932 Horace Gwynne, Canada 


1936 Ulderico Sergo, Italy 


Featherweight 
1904 0. L. Kirk, United States 


1908 R. K. Gunn, Great Britain 


1920 Fritsch, France 


1924 John Fields, United States 


1928 L. Van Klaveren, Holland 
1932 Carmelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
1936 Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 


Lightweight 


1904 H. J. Spanger, United States 
1908 F. Grace, Great Britain 

1920 Samuel Mosberg, United States 
1924 Harold Nielsen, Denmark 

1928 Carlo Orlandi, Italy 

1932 Lawrence Stevens, South Africa 
1936 Imre Harangi, Hungary 


CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight 
1904 R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 


Bantamweight 


1904 George N. Mehnert, United States (115-Ib. class) 
1908 George N. Mehnert, United States (119-Ib. class) 
1924 Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 

1928 K. Makinen, Finland 

1932 Robert Edward Pearce, United States 

1936 Odon Zombory, Hungary 


Featherweight 


1896 Karl Schumann, Germany 

1904 |. Niflot, United States 

1908 G. S. Dole, United States 

1920 Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
1924 Robin Reed, United States 

1928 Allie Morrison, United States 
1932 Herman Pihlajamaki, Finland 
1936 Kustaa Pihiajamaki, Finland 


Lightweight 


1904 B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
1908 G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
1920 Kalle Antilla, Finland 

1924 Russell Vis, United States 
1928 0. Kapp, Esthonia 

1932 Charles Pacome, France 

1936 Karoly Karpati, Hungary 


sie ee 
. “<¢ << 


BOXING ‘i 4 


Welterweight : 


1904 Al Young, United States 

1920 Schneider, Canada 

1924 J. S. Delarge, Belgium 

1928 Edward Morgan, New Zealand 
1932 Edward Flynn, United States 
1936 Sten Suvio, Finland 


Middleweight 


1904 Charles Mayer, United States 
1908 J. W. H. T. Douglas, Great Britain 
1920 H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

1924 H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

1928 Piero Toscani, Italy 

1932 Carmen Barth, United States 
1936 Jean Despeaux, France 


Light Heavyweight 


1920 Edward Eagan, United States 
1924 H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain 
1928 Victoria Avendano, Argentina 
1932 David E. Carstens, South Africa 
1936 Roger Michelot, France 


Heavyweight 


1904 Sam Berger, United States 
1908 A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
1920 Rawson, Great Britain 

1924 Otto Von Porath, Norway 

1928 A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
1932 Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
1936 Herbert Runge, Germany 


WRESTLING 


Welterweight 


1904 0. F. Roehm, United States 

1924 Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

1928 A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

1932 Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
1936 Frank Lewis, United States 


Middleweight 


1904 Charles Erickson, United States 
1908 S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 

1920 E. Leino, Finland 

1924 Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 
1928 E. Kyburg, Switzerland 

1932 Ivar Johansson, Sweden 

1936 Emile Poilve, France 


Light Heavyweight 
1920 Anders Larsson, Sweden 
1924 John Spellman, United States 
1928 T. S. Sjostedt, Sweden 


1932 Peter Joseph Mehringer, United States 
1936 Knut Fridell, Sweden 


Heavyweight 


1904 B. Hansen, United States 
1908 G. C. O'Kelly, Great Britain 
1920 Roth, Switzerland 

1924 Harry Steele, United States 
1928 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
1932 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
1936 Kristjan Palusalu, Esthonia 


way)" 


a" 


Please Almanac 
ROWING 

: Eight-Oared Shell Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain 
United States 1900 German 

United States 1906 Italy 3 
Great Britain 1912 Germany.......... 6m.59: 
eh i eens in ope sme Oana 
United EUG Se pee a area ete 6m.23%s. 1924 Switzerland J. < ie sacdtns eisoce = saree 7m.1824s, 
United SRALOS PMN Eos oii dai eran ce ne ee 6m.3324s. TOPS SNRAY Sts et eins c dicks o tice agers oe es 6m.4746s. 
United & RURR. on Bes ie ear gee 6m.3s. 7932 Germany. sche es eee hee eee 7m.193€s. . 
United STATES eee ie ck hs Soa ne eee 6m.373¢s. 1936 Germany?.actkersechs teases. eee mer 7m16.2s 
a ea am eae 6m.25.4s. f 


Single Sculls 


Barrelett, Belgium 
Frank B. Greer, United States 
HT. Blackstaffe, Great Britain 


_ W. D. Kinear, Great Britain.........-....- 7m.473s. 
+ J. B. Kelly, United States.........-.----- 7m.35s. 
. Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain........- 7m.49}és. 
t Henry Robert Pearce, Australia..........- 7m.1ls. 
* Henry Robert Pearce, Australia.........-- 7m.442¢s. 
» Gustav Schaffer, Germany............-+-- 8m.21.5s. 


Double Sculls 


i United States 
8 J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain 
0 J.B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United States 
7m.9s. 

3J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 

“TS ye Ae dont bodes Gadonn era anna 6m.34s. 
b2 Paul V. Costello and Charles J. Mcllvaine, 

Wuited StateS.. os: ..ve-~ 0 twee eye 6m.41%s. 
D2 Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, 

Hinited StateS:...... 0... 2 2- reece eee tes 7m.17%s. 
ES Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, Great 

DAVE ie 26 5 Se oR EBD daende (ears at 7m.20.8s. 


Four-Oared Shell Without Coxswain 


1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
1924 Great Britain 
1928 Great Britain 
1932 Great Britain 
1936 Germany sos oes ccete ss 8 el detere eae cir 


Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain 


1900 Holland 
1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 
1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 
1920 M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... 7m.56s. 
1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland. .8m.39s. 
1928 H. W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 

erlang ae at. ts eA oe ee 7m.4234s. 


Waited ‘Statesy. - 5 ee ie ee ee 8m.254¢s. 
1936 Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 
Germany.s. ns scpsice vec ets nyieie © ele ae a 8m.36.9s_ 


Pair-Oared Shell Without Coxswain 


1904 United States. ......... ssc sesccsereeeee 10m.57s. 
1908 J. Fenning and G. Thomson, Great Britain. .9m.41s. 
1924 W. H. Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland. .8m.192%%4s. 
1928 K. Moeschter and B. Muller, Germany..... 7m.6%s. 
1932 Lewis Clive and H. R. Arthur Edwards, Great 

Beitalt hia! 0 os os dees aoe oe bas 8m. 


LAWN TENNIS 


Men's Singles 


86 Boland, Ireland 

44 Beals C. Wright, United States 
&6 M. Decugis, France 

08 M. J. G. Ritchie, Great Britain 
*2 C. L. Winslow, South Africa 

20 L. Raymond, South Africa 

4 Vincent Richards, United States 


Ladies’ Singles 


36 Miss Semyriotou, Greece 

58 Mrs. Lambert Chambers, Great Britain 
12 Mile. M. Broquedis, France 

20 Mile. S. Lenglen, France 

24 Miss Helen Wills, United States 


EQUESTRIAN 

Points 
42 G. Lillichook, Sweden..........+2+eeeeerreeteee 27 
0 J. Dyrssen, Sweden......---+-+-eerereer et te tt 18 
4 O. Lindman, Sweden........---+++eererer cette 19 
m8 S. A. Thofelt, Sweden....-.---+-+2+-sseertccees 47 
32 John G. Oxenstierna, Sweden....---+--++--200+> 32 
36 Gotthardt Handrick, Germany.......-++++-++000+ 31.5 


Men's Doubles 


Boland, Great Britain, and Traun, Germany 

1904 E. W. Leonard and Beals C. Wright, United States. 
1906 M. Decugis and M. Germot, France 

1908 G. W. Hillyard and R. F. Doherty, Great Britain 
1912 H. A. Kitson and C. Winslow, South Africa 

1920 O. Turnbull and M. Woosnam, Great Britain 

1924 Vincent Richards and F. T. Hunter, United States 


1896 


Ladies’ Doubles 


1920 Mrs. J. McNair and Miss K. McKane, Great Britain 
1924 Miss Helen Wills and Mrs. G. W. Wightman, United States: 


Mixed Doubles 


1906 M. and Mme. Decugis, France 
1912 Miss D. Koring and H. Schomburgk, Germany 
1920 M. Decugis and Mile. S. Lenglen, France 
1924 Mrs. G. Wightman and R. N. Williams, United States 
POLO 
1900 Great Britain 1924 Argentina 
1908 Great Britain 1936 Argentina: 
1920 Great Britain 
BASKETBALL 


1904 United States 1936 United States. 


SKIING 
18 Kilometers 
‘1924 Thorleif Haug, Norway................ .. 1h.14m.31s. 
1928 Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway.......... 1h.37m.1s. 
1932 Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden............. 1h.23m.7s. 
1936 Erik-Aug. Larsson, Sweden.............. 1h.14m.38s, 
50 Kilometers 
1924 Thorleif Haug, Norway.................. 3h.44m.32s. 
1928 P. E. Hedlund, Sweden.................. 4h.52m.3s. 
1932 Veli Saarinen, Finland................... 4h.28m. 
1936 Elis Viklund, Sweden.................... 3h.30m.11s. 
Ski Jump 

Points 
1924 Jacob T. Thams, Norway.................... 18.96 
1928 Alfred Anderson, Norway................... 19.208 
1932 Birger Ruud, Norway............ wei od 228.1 
1936 Birger Ruud, Norway....................... 232 

Combined 18-Km. Race and Jump 

Points 
1924 Thorleif Haug, Norway...................... 18.906 
1928 Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway............. 17.833 
1932 Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway............. 446 
1936 Odubjorn Hagen, Norway................... 430.3 

30-Km. Military Ski Race 
AA ESMCCTET TS SEAS a a ee a 3h.56m.6s. 
40-Km. Ski Relay Race 
PREG TTINETI lie | 5 Faas ge a 2h.41m.33s, 
Women's Combined Downhill and Slalom 

Points 

1936 Christel Cranz, Germany...................... 97.06 


The Story of the 


‘THE first Olympic Games of which there 
is record occurred in 776 B. C. and con- 
‘sisted of one event, a great foot race of 
about 200 yards held on a plain by the 
River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
side the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to keep their calendar by “Olym- 
piads,” the four-year spans between the 
‘celebrations of the famous games. There 
was a religious as well as an athletic 
significance to the ancient games and the 
shrines, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
worship all through the year whereas the 
Olympic Games, at the height of their 
popularity, never lasted more than five 
days and were held only once every four 
years. 

The competition was entirely amateur 
at the start and the only prizes were 
laurel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
were allowed to compete and they had to 
undergo a strict training course that 
lasted ten months. But civic rivalry led 
to trickery and professionalism and the 


See 


Information Please Alma 


Men's Combined Downhill and Slalom — 


1936 Franz Pfnur, Germany................--0.e05 a 
SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 

1924. Charles Jewtraw........%::.-c2..0asle Wee 44s, 
1928 Clas Thunberg, Finland, and Bernt Evensen, 

Norway’ (fie)..::..)..0 vee oo os ota as 43.4s. 
1932 John A. Shea, United States................ 43.45 
1936 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway................... 43.45 


1,500 Meters 


1924 Clas Thunberg, Finalnd.................... 2m.20 

1928 Clas Thunberg, Finland.................... 2m.2L, 
1932 John A. Shea, United States................ 2m.57 
1936 Charles Mathisen, Norway................. 2m.19. 


5,000 Meters 


1924 Clas Thunberg, Finland.................... 8m.39s 
1928 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway................... 8m.50.5 
1932 Irving Jaffee, United States................ 9m.40.8 
1936 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway................... 8m.19, 


10,000 Meters 


1932 Irving Jaffee, United States............... 19m.13 

1936 Ivar Ballangrud, Norway.......-.......... 17m.24 
ICE HOCKEY 

1924 Canada 1932 Canada 


1928 Canada 1936 Great Britain 


Olympic Games 


games became degraded after some cen 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, the 
Roman emperors turned the Olympic 
Games from patriotic, religious and ath 
letic festivals into carnivals and circuses, 
They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Empero 
Theodosius I of Rome in 394 A. D. 


that, since boys and athletics have gone 
together down the ages, education and 
athletics might well go hand-in-hand 
toward a better international understand= 
ing. He planned a revival of the ancient 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and 
succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athletes to the first of the modern games 
in 1896. Since then more than 5,000 athletes 


representing 53 nations have competed 
the games. 


probably should be sought in 
; olumes that contain the court 
ords of decisions in patent cases. There 
: much dispute and litigation over the 
f srity of inventions and improvements 
the development of the bicycle. The 
.damental idea of a wheeled frame on 
ch a man could stand or sit and propel 
self along a road goes back as far as the 
ne of the Ptolemies in Egypt, but noth- 
| progressive was done about it until a 
mehman named de Sivrac, in 1690, in- 
ted a tricycle on which he sat and rolled 
mg by pushing his feet against the 
und. There were various two-wheeled 
| three-wheeled improvements devel- 
bd by French, German and English ex- 
imenters in the next century or so. The 
nes were better; steering with the front 
sel was a new feature; handlebars were 
mmore convenient design and adjustable 
fos were added. But the rider still pushed 
self along with his feet until, about 
1m, somebody had the bright idea of 
ating the front wheel with a geared 
dice, the rider furnishing the power by 


Cycling Statistics 


Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


3 pushing ea pulling handlebars mounte 


7s eee 
on a spindle, Pedals came along about 1840, ba 
and, in the case of bicycles, were attached te a 
to the front wheel that grew to be much f 
larger than the rear wheel. Solid rubbe 
tires replaced iron tires in 1868. 

There was a long legal dispute ‘abou 
credit for the invention of the “safety bi- 
cycle” with two wheels of equal size and 
pedals attached to a sprocket that, through ~ 
gears and a chain, applied power to the 
rear wheel but, in any case, the “safety” 
or modern bicycle had just about driven 
the old “high-wheeler”’ off the roads by 
1890. Pneumatic tires were invented in 
1888 by J. B. Dunlop, a Scotsman who 
was a practising veterinarian in Belfast, 
Ireland, and in a few years all the better : 
bicycles were using pneumatic tires. But 
when Dunlop tried to patent his invention, 
it was discovered that a stranger named 
R. W. Thomson had taken out an English 
patent on such an idea in 1845. The Pick- 
wick Bicycle Club, founded in London, 
1870, was the first bicycle organization. 
The League of American Wheelmen was 
organized in 1880. 


Winner Where held Year Winner Where held 
Arthur Nieminsky, New York...... Washington, D. C. 1930 Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin,........ Kenosha, Wis. 
Carl Hambacher, New Jersey....... Atlantic City 1935 Bobby Hursey, Georgia............ Atlantic City 
Charles Barclay, Californa......... Chicago 1936 Jackie Simes, New Jersey......... St. Louis ve 
Charlie Winter, New York.......... Buffalo 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey....... Buffalo ; a 
Edward Merkner, Illinois.......... St. Louis 1939 Martin Deras, California........... Columbus a 
Edward Merkner, Illinois.......... Philadelphia 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey........ Detroit iu 
Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York. .. . Louisville 1941 Marvin Thomas, Illinois.........-.. Pasadena, Calif. ’ ; 
R. J. Connor, District of Columbia. . Kenosha, Wis. 1945 Ted Smith, New York............. Chicago ye 
Sergio Matteini, New York......... Newark, N. J. 1946 Don Hester, California............. Columbus : 
National Amateur Championships, 1946 
(Held at Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 16-18) 
LEADING FINISHERS 
Senior Junior Girls : 
Don Hester 1. Don Sheldon il, Mildred Dietz 
fack Heid 2. Percy Murnane 2. Janice Delhougne 
3. Clayton Meade 8. Peggy Barber 


Ted Smith 


the International Cycle Union world 
mnpionship, held at Zurich, Switzerland, 
1946, was taken by Henri Aubry of 


: 


France. Aubry covered the 189 kilometers 
(approximately 118 miles) in five hours, 
12 minutes and 41 seconds. 


aR as Le all a ~ ar de 
vial Informa 


AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 
Source: George Knopf, Chairman, Records Committee, A.B.L.A. 


ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH 
Distance, mi. Time Record-holder and where made Da' 


% 297 ee BB. Ws. KingwAtlantic City, Nyvdoi..05-d-a ove cs<deh aance seein dee eee Sept. 16, If 
4 3383-6) <°* Charles" Winters, Ciileago, IT ie test ace coeek cs ceo ta cae ee eerie Sept. 8, 1 
Yn 1:04s¢0%", John: Leahy,:Loulsville, Kyi4.5,.ceteamecct ¢, eecea teat oc eee Sept. 11, 1 
Henry Surman..... 
1 2:02 R. L. Guthridge.... ‘Westfield, N.J......... VSR Le sete! sta ci oe eee Aug. 8, 1 
S.C. Haberle...... J 

2 Abs. &  heodore Becker, Louisville, Kyi... ....<0o.205¢-2se- ptcaa tee estas oo Oe Sept. 10, 
3 :2o76 Jackia W. Simes. Jr., Washingtott, D.C... .2.22h2- 0s. eae cae. «cae See eee Oct. 11,8 
/ 15 M8:40%6. 1. Jackie W:'Simes, Jr., Washington, D.C.38. 02.2... 0 >. aaa dana se ee Oct 
oie 20 45:22 A. ES Wahl, Buffalo; Niu. .  cco8 cuascc season ben lcs aha ae ae Ge July 4,1 
OE); : 25 1:02:14 Charies|R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N° Y...05 2.30.0 aces- ose ces se nade eee Sept. 6, 19 
4g BOimeew "027001" ken Adams, "Buffalo; NYe ha... cys otee ele) ee July 14, 19 
Be 100 4:33:251¢ Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., to South Philadelphia, Pa..................... June 6,1 

DISTANCE AGAINST TIME 

Hours Distance, mi. Record-holder and where made Date 
1 23.2 Theodore Krohner, Farmington, Conn........ Aone Rea ce emnts oes Oar Oct. 22,18 
igs 2 42.2 George L. Thorpe,.San Francisco, Calif. 3... -<22-4e2 0 co+ct one eee Aug. 20, 18 
im 3 62.2 George L. Thorpe, San Francisco, Calif...........2.....¢---.0ccseeceereeseuen Aug. 20, 18 
r: 5 102.6 August Nogora;, Washington: DuG. Jc. 4-2. sa. cease Soe eer one wane ees trees July 3,18 
i 6 109.2* Thomas Smeriglio,, Freeport, NOY =.. 2:22 222 sale e 0 nae cmentldceu dad Pee Oct. 24, 19 

“4 7 125.2* Thomas Smeriglio, Freeport, N.Y: . ict cio. dub sada ese ee ee ee Oct. 24, 
“ 8 141. 8* Thomas: Smeriglio,"Fréaport’ Nz Y.7 4.09.2. sacs eae. cecal ic eee Oct. 24, 1 
4 ) 9 157 .2* Thomas Smeriglio,; Freeport;:N.Y (500g) acs cee bo eeccee | eee Oct. 24, 18 
cae 10 173.7* Thomas Smeriglio,.. Freeport NOY 3... s02<o. «<ecupe esses s een Sa Oct. 24, 18 
11 191 + Thomas Smeriglio, Freeport, 'N. Y24.d0-5 vor comimee a. coeuee ot ee eee Oct. 24, 18 
12 204 .2* Thomas: Smeriglioy Freeport; NUY.-... 2s, coe. emt Sees eas: ree ene Oct. 24, 1 


*Made on a flat macadam track. 


International and National Skeet Champions 
Sub gauge and professional events were not fired because of lack of shells. 
MEN 

Champion of champions—Charles Poulton, San Antonio, Texas, 100x100. 
All gauge—Alex Kerr, Beverly Hills, Calif., 250x250. 
Twenty gauge—D. Lee Braun, Austin, Texas, 100x100. 
Small gauge—D. Lee Braun, 96x100. 
High Over-all—Gerald Batten, Chicago, 347x350 (shoot-off, 100x100). 
2-man team—Charles Poulton and D. Lee Braun, 494x500. 7 
5-man team—Capitol City Gun Club (Dave Arnette, George Heaney, Dick Hecker, Lore 

Booker, L. S. Pratt) , Indianapolis, 1210x1250. 
Junior (under 17)—Joe Devers, Dayton, Ohio, 98x100. 
Sub-junior (under 13)—John Ragsdale, Jr., Mooresville, Ind., 46x100. 
Father and son—M. O. Devers and Joe Devers, Dayton, Ohio, 483x500. 


WOMEN 
All gauge—Mrs. J. A. Lafore, Haverford, Pa., 235x250. 
Twenty gauge—Mrs. J. A. Lafore, 91x100. 
Small gauge—Mrs. M. L. Smythe, Palm Beach, Fla., 88x100. 
High Over-all—Mrs. J. A. Lafore, 326x350. 
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More than 50,000 spectators, the largest CROQUET 
crowd in the history of golf, attended the The world croquet championship wa 
final day’s play of the annual All-Ameri- held at Roehampton, England, in 1946 
can professional championship at the Tam OD. J. V. Hamilton-Miller, London school: 
O’Shanter Country Club, Chicago, last year. master, capturing the title after an e 
First prize of $10,500 went to Herman Bar- tended 8 hour and 10 minute match with, 
ron of the Fenway Country Club, White Dr. H. J, Penny of Australia. The marathol 
Plains, N. Y., who finished with a score of performance was witnessed by 27 (si¢ 
280. spectators, ¥ 


PPistitn Please Almanac 
LAWN 
TENNIS is a comparatively modern 
ification of the ancient game of court 
is. Major Walter Clopton Wingfield 
ght that something like court tennis 
t+ be played outdoors on lawns and 
December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, Wales, 
ntroduced his new game under the 
e of “Sphairistike” at a lawn party. 
game was a success and spread rapidly, 
the name was a total failure and 
ost immediately disappeared when all 
| Players and spectators began to refer 
fhe new game as “lawn tennis”. In the 
vy part of 1874 a young lady named 
Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
hnuda to New York, bringing with her 
implements and necessary equipment 
the new game that she had obtained 
n a British Army supply store in Ber- 
la. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
first game of lawn tennis in the United 
es on the grounds of the Staten Island 


~—y 
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TENNIS. 


Cricket and Baseball Club in the spring 
of 1874. 

For a few years the new game went 
along in haphazard fashion under varying 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standard 
size or texture. The nets were set at differ- 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side and 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, narrow 
in the middle and wide at both ends. But 
about 1880 standard measurements for the , 
court and standard equipment within 
definite limits became the rule. In 1881 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion was formed and conducted the first 
national championship at Newport, R. I. 
The international matches for the Davis 
Cup began with a series between the 
British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 
Source: The Official Tennis Guide; published by A. S. Barnes & Company. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


MEN 

matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45. 

Result Where played Year Result Where played 
United States, 5, British Isles, 0 | Chestnut Hill 1923 United States, 4, Australasia, 1 Forest Hills 
United States, 3, British Isles, 2 Brooklyn 1924 United States, 5, Australasia, 0 Philadelphia 
British Isles, 4, United States, 1 Chestnut Hill 1925 United States, 5, France, 0 Philadelphia 
British Isles, 5, Belgium, 0 Wimbledon 1926 United States, 4, France, 1 Philadelphia 
British !sles, 5, United States,0 | Wimbledon 1927 France, 3, United States, 2 Philadelphia 
British Isles, 5, United States,0 | Wimbledon 1928 France, 4, United States, 1 Paris 
Australasia 3, British Isles, 2 Wimbledon 1929 France, 3, United States, 2 Paris 
Australasia, 3, United States, 2 Melbourne 1930 France, 4, United States, 1 Paris 
Australasia 5, United States, 0 Sydney 1931 France, 3, Great Britain, 2 Paris 
Australasia, 5, United States 0 Christchurch 1932 France, 3, United States, 2 Paris 
British Isles, 3, Australasia, 2 Melbourne 1933 Great Britain, 3, France, 2 Paris 
United States, 3, British Isles, 2 Wimbledon 1934 Great Britain, 4, United States, 1 Wimbledon 
Australasia, 3, United States, 2 Forest Hills 1935 Great Britain, 5, United States, 0 Wimbledon 
Australasia 4, British Isles, 1 Sydney 1936 Great Britain, 3, Australia, 2 Wimbledon 
United States, 5, Australasia, 0 Auckland 1937 United States, 4, Great Britain, 1 Wimbledon 
United States 5, Japan, 0 Forest Hills 1938 United States, 3, Australia, 2 Philadelphia 
United States, 4, Australasia, 1 Forest Hills 1939 Australia, 3, United States, 2 Haverford 


WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 


WOMEN 
Result Where played Year Result Where played 

United States, 7, England, 0 Forest Hills 1933 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 
England, 6, United States, 1 Wimbledon 1934 United States 5, England 2 Wimbledon 
England, 4, United States, 3 Forest Hills 1935 United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 
United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1936 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 
United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1937 United States 6, England 1 Forest Hills 
England 4, United States 3 Wimbledon 1938 United States 5, England 2 Wimbledon 
United States 4, England 3 Forest Hills 1939 United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 
England 4, United States 3 Wimbledon 1940-45 No matches E 

United States 5, England 2 Forest Hills 1946 United States 7, England 0 Wimbledon 
United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 
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Information 
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UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


1881 Richard D. 
1882 Richard D. 
1883 Richard D. 
1884 Richard D. 
1885 Richard D. 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 
1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 
Ps ’ 1891 Oliver S. Campbell 
1892 Oliver S. Campbell 
1893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
1895 Fred H. Hovey 
1896 Robert D. Wrenn 
ap 1897 Robert D. Wrenn 
Px 1898 Malcolm D. Whitman 
‘4 1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 


Sears 
Sears 
Sears 
Sears 
Sears 


1903 Hugh L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward 
1905 Beals C. Wright 
1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 
1911 William A. Larned 


1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* 


1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R.N. Williams, II 
1915 William Johnston 
1916 R.N. Williams, I 
1917 R. Lindley Murrayy 
1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William T. Tilden, Il 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 
1922 William T. Tilden, II 
1923 William T. Tilden, II 
1924 William T. Tilden, II 


*Challenge round abandoned. {Patriotic tourney. 


Men's Singles 


1925 William T. Tilden, II 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 William T. Tilden, II 
1930 John H. Doeg 

1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1933 Fred J. Perry , 
1934 Fred J. Perry 

1935 Wilmer L. Allison 

1936 Fred J. Perry 

1937 J. Donald Budge 

1938 J. Donald Budge 

1939 Robert L. Riggs 

1940 Donald McNeill 

1941 Robert L. Riggs 

1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt 
1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John Kramer 


Men's Doubles 


i 1881 C. M. Clark—F. W. Taylor 1914 M.E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 

| 1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1915 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 

\ 1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1916 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1917 F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton* 
1885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 1918 W. T. Tilden, 1|—Vincent Richardst 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1919 N.E. Brookes—G. L. Patterson 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1926 William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
1888 0. S. Campbell—V. G. Hall 1921 W. T. Tilden, 11—Vincent Richards 
1889 H. W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 1922 W. T. Tilden, 1I—Vincent Richards 
1890 V. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 1923 W.T. Tilden, II—B. |. C. Norton 
1891 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1924 H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1925 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1926 Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, It 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1927 W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 
1895 M. G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 1928 G.M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 
1896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 1929 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1897 L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1930 G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 
1898 L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1931 W. L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1899 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1932 H.E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1933 G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1934 G. M. Lott, Jr—L. R. Stoefen 
1902 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1935 W.L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1936 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1937 Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1938 J.D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1939 A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 
1907 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1940 J. A. Kramer—F, R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1908 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1941 J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1909 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1942 Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1910 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1943 J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 
1911 R. D. Littlh—G. F. Touchard 1944 Lt. W. D. McNeil—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
1912 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1945 Lt. Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
1913 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1946 Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 


*Patriotic tournament. }Challenge round abandoned. 
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Mrs. Helen Wills Moody Roark won the In 1923, Mrs. George Wightman, the fa 
national singles championship seven times mer Hazel Hotchkiss, donated the Wi 
and the Wimbledon crown eight times. man Cup for competition between tean 
Mrs. Roark captured her first American of women players from the United Stat 
crown in 1923 and her last in 1931. Her and England. Mrs. Wightman was the né 
first Wimbledon title came in 1927 and her tional singles titleholder in 1909, 1910 an 
last in 1938, 1911.—Encye. Brit. 


ettha L. Townsend 
. Townsend — 


) Ellen C. Roosevelt 
a Cahill 
abel E. Cahill 

line M. Terry 

Helen R. Helwig 

Juliette P. Atkinson 

Elisabeth H. Moore 

"Juliette P. Atkinson 

tte P. Atkinson 

® Marion Jones 

® Myrtle McAteer 

4 lisabeth H. Moore 
' Marion Jones 

18 Elisabeth H. Moore 

| May G. Sutton 

i> Elisabeth H. Moore 


az a ee 


1907 Evelyn Sears. 


1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss — 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 


1912 Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne 
1914 Mary K. Browne 
1915 Molla Bjurstedt 
1916 Molla Bjurstedt 
1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 
1918 Molla Bjurstedtt 


1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
1920 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1921 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 


1923 Helen N. Wills 
1924 Helen N. Wills 
1925 Helen N. Wills 


elen Homans 


{ 
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~ 1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 

~ 1891 Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 
1892 Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 
1893 Aline M. Terry—Hattie Butler 
1894 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 

1895 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 

1896 E. H. Moore—J. P. Atkinson 
1897 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
1898 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
1899 Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
1900 Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 
1901 J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 
1902 J. P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 
1903 E. H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 
1904 May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 
1905 Helen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 
1906 Mrs. L. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 
1907 Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 
1908 Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
1912 Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1914 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1915 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
1916 Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
1917 Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
1918 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 


1926 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
,ouise Hammond won patriotic tourney. ;Challenge round abandoned. 


< 1927 Helen N. Wills 
1928 Helen N. Wills 
1929 Helen N. Wills 
1930 Betty Nuthall 7 
1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody * [nee 
1932 Helen Jacobs Sate 
1933 Helen Jacobs 
1934 Helen Jacobs 
1935 Helen Jacobs 


1936 Alice Marble ae 


1937 Anita Lizana 

1938 Alice Marble 

1939 Alice Marble 

1940 Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke © 

1942 Pauline M. Betz . (O° 
1943 Pauline M. Betz . 
1944 Pauline M. Betz 

1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 

1946 Pauline M. Betz 


‘a Women's Doubles 


1919 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 

1920 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 

1921 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
1922 Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen N. Wills 
1923 Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Covell 
1924 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
1925 Mary K. Browne—Helen N, Wills 

1926 Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

1927 Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 
1928 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
1929 Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
1930 Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

1931 Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
1932 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1933 Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

1934 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1935 Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

1936 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 
1937 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1938 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 
1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1945 A. Louise Brough— Margaret Osborne 
1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
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“The first lawn tennis tournament in the 
nited States, a handicap event, was 
sayed at Nahant, Mass., in August 1876. 
-, James Dwight, called “The Father of 
merican Lawn Tennis,” won the tourney. 
’The first official championships of the 
nited States, played under English rules 
Ad with English balls, were held at the 
asino, Newport, R. I, in August 1881. 
here were 25 competitors in the singles 
ad 13 pairs in the doubles. The singles was 
‘on by Richard D. Sears of Boston, who 
eld the title every year until 1888. 


| 


The first Davis Cup contest was played 
between the United States and the British 
Isles at the Longwood Cricket Club, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., in 1900. The United States 
won, three matches to none. The Cup was 
donated by Dwight F. Davis, then a Har- 
vard undergraduate, for international 
competition —Encye. Brit. 

———E 

The first professional lawn tennis match 
in America was played between Thomas 
Pettit and George Kerr, British profes- 
sional, at the Newport (R. I.) Casino on 
Aug. 29, 1889. Kerr won the contest. 


' Pe: 

1877 S. W. Gore 
1878 P. F. Hadow 
1879 J. T. Hartley 
1880 J. T. Hartley 
1881 W. Renshaw 
1882 W. Renshaw 
1883 W. Renshaw 

1884 W. Renshaw 
1885 W. Renshaw 
1886 W. Renshaw 
1887 H. F. Lawford 
1888 E. Renshaw 
1889 W. Renshaw 
1890 W. J. Hamilton 
1891 W. Baddeley 
1892 W. Baddeley 
1893 J. Pin 
1894 J. Pin 
1895 W. Baddeley 
1896 H. S. Mahony 
1897 R. F. Doherty 


*Challenge round abandoned. 
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1879 L. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 


ee 

e 1880 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

1 1881 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

i 1882 J. T. Hartley—R. T. Richardson 
e 1883 C. W. Grinstead—C. E. Welldon 


1884 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

ee 1885 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

xb 1886 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

1887 P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 
force 

1888 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

1889 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

= 1890 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

| 1891 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

1892 H. S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 

1893 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

1894 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

1895 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

1896 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

1897 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 

1898 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 


*Challenge round abandoned. 


1884 M. Watson 
1885 M. Watson 
1886 Miss Bingley 
1887 L. Dod 

1888 L. Dod 

1889 Mrs. Hillyard 
1890 L. Rice 

1891 L. Dod 

1892 L. Dod 

1893 L. Dod 

1894 Mrs. Hillyard 
1895 C. Cooper 
1896 C. Cooper 
1897 Mrs. Hillyard 
1898 C. Cooper 
1899 Mrs. Hillyard 
1900 Mrs. Hillyard 
1901 Mrs. Sterry 
1902 M. E. Robb 


BRITISH CHAMPIONS 


Men's Singles 


1898 R. F. Doherty 
1899 R. F. Doherty 
1900 R. F. Doherty 
1901 A. W. Gore 
1902 H. L. Doherty 
1903 H. L. Doherty 
1904 H. L. Doherty 
1905 H. L. Doherty 
1906 H. L. Doherty 
1907 N. E. Brookes 
1908 A. W. Gore 
1909 A. W. Gore 
1910 A. F. Wilding 
1911 A. F. Wilding 
1912 A. F. Wilding 
1913 A. F. Wilding 
1914 N. E. Brookes 
1915-18 No tournaments 
1919 G. L. Patterson 
1920 W. T. Tilden, II 
1921 W. T. Tilden, II 


Men's Doubles 


1899 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1900 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1901 R. F, Doherty—H. L. Doherty ° 
1902 S. H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1905 R. F. Doherty. L, Doherty 
1906 S. H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 
1907 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 


1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 
1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 

1912 H. R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
1913 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
1914 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
1915-18 No tournaments 

1919 R. V. Thomas—P. O'Hara Wood 
1920 R. N. Williams, 2d—C. S. Garland 
1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 

1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 


Women's Singles 


1903 Miss Douglas 
1904 Miss Douglas 
1905 M. Sutton 

1906 Miss Douglas 
1907 M. Sutton 

1908 Mrs. Sterry 

1909 D. Boothby 

1910 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1911 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1812 Mrs. Larcombe 
1913 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1914 Mrs. L. Chambers 
1915-18 No tournaments 
1919 Mile. Lenglen 
1920 Mlle. Lengien 
1921 Mlle. Lenglen 
1922 Mile. Lenglen 
1923 Mile. Lenglen 


WAM for Cry 


rete i . 
Ple 


1922 G. L. Patterson* 
1923 W. M. Johnston 
1924 J. Borotra 

1925 R. Lacoste 

1926 J. Borotra 

1927 H. Cochet 

1928 R. Lacoste 

1929 H. Cochet 

1930 W. T. Tilden, II 
1931 S. B. Wood s 
1932 H. E. Vines, Jr. 
1933 J. H. Crawford 
1934 F. J. Perry 

1935 F. J. Perry 

1936 F. J. Perry 

1937 J. D. Budge 

1938 J. D. Budge 

1939 R. L. Riggs 
1940-45 No tournaments 
1946 Yvon Petra 


1923 R. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 
1924 V. Richards—F. T. Hunter 
1925 J. Borotra—R. Lacoste 
1926 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon , 
1927 W. T. Tilden, 2d—F. T. Hunter 
1928 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 
1929 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
1930 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
1931 G. M. Lott—J. Van Ryn 
1932 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 
1933 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 
1934 G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 
1935 J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 
1936 C. R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes 3 
1937 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1938 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1939 R. L. Riggs—E. T. Cooke 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 John Kramer—Tom Brown 


1924 K. McKane 

1925 Mile. Lenglen 
1926 Mrs. Godfree 
1927 H. Wills 

1928 H. Wills 

1929 H. Wills 

1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1931 Fri. C. Aussen 
1932 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1933 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1934 D. E. Round 

1935 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1936 H. H. Jacobs 
1937 D. E. Round 

1938 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
1939 A. Marble 
1940-45 No tournaments 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 


BRS 1935 K. E. 
4g 28 a Watson—P. Soapies? 16 1936 
1929 Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 1937 Mme. S. Mathieu 
1930 Miss Ryan—Mrs.F.S. Moody —*:1938 A. Marble—Mrs. S. 
1931 Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. Mud- 1939 A. Marble—Mrs. S. 
ford King 1940-45 Notournaments 
1932 Mile. D. Metaxa—Mlle. J. Sigart’ 1946 L. Say gee Osborne 


COURT TENNIS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 


a) 
© 


National Champions 


r Richard D. Sears, Boston A.A. 1927 George Huband, England, and Chiegea' R. ch “3 
_ Fiske Warren, Boston A.A. 1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club or 
B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1930 Lord Aberdare, England 


1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
George R. Fearing, sR ” Boston A. A. 1933 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
3- Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A.A. 1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
). Eustace H. Miles, England 1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club : 
04 Joshua Crane, Boston A.A. 1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club ee 
Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club S 
5-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club i 
19 No tournaments 1942-45 No tournaments 
0-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 1946 Robert Grant, II], R. and T. Club 
6 _- C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 
i 
1 = SQUASH RACQUETS 
4 4 Source: United States Squash Racquets Association. 
=, National Singles Champions 
7 John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 1927 Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 
8 John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 1928 Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
© W. L. Freeland, Germantown C. C. 1929 J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York. 
1) John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 1930 Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
F. S. White, Germantown C. C. 1931 J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York. 
~2 Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. 1932 Beekman Pool, Harvard University. 
3 Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 1933 Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York. 
A Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club. 1934 Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown C. C. 
5 Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown Cc. C. 1935 Donald Strachan, Philadelphia C. C. 
ES Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 1936 Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University. 
h7 Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 1937 Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York. 
8-19 No tournaments. 1938 Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New York. 
MO Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston. 1939 Donald Strachan, Merion C. C. 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 1940 A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 1941 Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University. 


i? 
F3 Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 1942 Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University. 


4 Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London. 1943-45 No tournaments. 
5 W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University. 1946 Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia. 


6 W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


Result Where played Year Result Where played 


22 U.S.11,Canada2 Boston 1934 U.S.10,Canadai1 Cedarhurst, N. Y.. bs 
3 U.S.9,Canada3 Toronto 1985 U.S.11,Canada4 Montreal oe 
D4 U.S. 7%, England Philadelphia 1936 U.S.10,Canada2 Detroit yy 
| ~—s- 6, Canada 144 1937 Canada 8,U.S.7 Montreal 
5 U.S.10,Canada5 Montreal 1938 U.S.13, Canada 2 Boston 
m6 U.S. 13, Canada2 New York 1939 Canadaill,U.S.4 Toronto “8 
7 England 17%, U. Toronto 1940 Canada 10,U.S.5 Hartford ; 
/ §. 1614, Canada 11 1941 U.S.8,Canada7 Toronto 
38 U.S.14,Canadal Buffalo 1942 U.S.13,Canada2 Rochester, N. Y. 
59 Canada 8,U.S.4 Hamilton 1943 Canada7,U.S.5 Montreal 
0 U.S.8,Canadal Baltimore 1944 U.S.12,Canada3 New York 
31 Canada 6,U.S.5 Quebec 1945 Canada 12,U.S.3 Toronto 


392 U.S.8,Canada0O Hartford 1946 U.S. 13, Canada 2 Boston 


33 Canada 11,U.S.4 Toronto 


RACQUETS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 


National Champions 


1890 B. Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 
1891 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1892 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A.A. 
1893-94 8B. Spalding de Garmendia, R and T. Club 
1895 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A.A. 
1896-97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 


' 1898 F. F. Rolland, Canada 


1899 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A.A. 


* 1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 


1901 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A.A. 

1902 Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 

1903 Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 

1904 George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. C. 

1905 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 

1906 Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 

1907 Reginald Fincke, R.:and T. Club 

1908 Quncy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
1909 H. F. McCormick, University Club, Chicago 
1910 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
1911-12 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 

1913-14 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 


Gold Racquet Winners 
Tuxedo, N. Y. 


1904 —M. S. Barger, R. and T. Club 
1905-07—C. H. Mackay, R. and T Club 

1908 —J.G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

1909. —H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1910 —G. C. Clark, R. and T. Club 
1911-12—J. G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 

1913. —H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
1914-17—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-20—No tournaments 

1921-23—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club 

1924 —S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedc 
1925-27—C. C. Peli, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National Champions 


Year Winner and club 

1911 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 

1912 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 

1913 George Whitney, Harvard 

1914 Alfred Stillman, Harvard 

1915 Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

1916 Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

1917 Eric S. Winston, Harvard 

1918 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
1919 John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 
1920 Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 

1921 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
1922 Thomas R. Coward, Yale 

1923 R. Earl Fink, Crescent 

1924 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
1925 William Rand, Jr., Harvard 
1926 Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
1927 Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 


ee 


Grant Double Victor 

Robert Grant III of New York, in win- 
ning the national amateur court tennis and 
racquets championships in 1946, became 


Information Please Almar 


1915 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1916 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Ciub and Tuxedo 
1917 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-19 No tournaments 


1920-22 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1924-25 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1927-28 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1929 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1930 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931-33 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1935 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 


1937-39 Robert Grant, III], R. and T. Club 

1940 Warren Ingersoll, III, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941 Robert Grant, II1, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 


1928 —S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1929-30—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1931 _—S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1932-33—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1934 —J.R. Leonard, Tuxedo 

1935. —H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936-39—R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 

1940 —J.R. Leonard, Tuxedo 

1941 —R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 

1942-45—No tournaments 

1946 —R. Grant III, R. and T. Club 


Year Winner and club 

1928 Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
1929 Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
1930 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. Cc. 
1931 Harry F. Wolf, New York A.C. 
1932 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. Cc. 
1933 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. Ci 
1934 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
1935 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
1936 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
1937 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. Cc. 
1938 Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 

1939 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. e& 
1940 Harry F. Wolf, New York A. Cc. 
1941 Joseph J. Lordi, New York A.C. 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 


the first player since 1900 to hold both 
titles simultaneously. Grant represents the 
Racquet and Tennis Club. ‘ 


Men’s doubles 

la Jacobi-Pecsi, Hungary 
M Liebster-Thum, Austria 

0 F Perry, England Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
1 Viktor Barna, Hungary = Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Miklos Szabados, Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
_ Hungary 
ktor Barna, Hungary 
Viktor Barna, Hungary 
Viktor Barna, Hungary 
Viktor Barna, Hungary 
Standa Kolar, 


Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Glancz, Hungary 

Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Blattner-McClure, United 


___ Czechoslovakia States 
J-38 Richard Bergmann, Blattner-McClure, United 

Austria States 

Bohumil Vana, McClure-Schiff, United 

ia _ Czechoslovakia States 
e9-40 Richard Bergmann, Bergmann, Austria-Barna, 
Austria Hungary 
00-46 No tournaments 


i> 
2 


United States 


| MEN'S SINGLES 
$1 Marcus Schussheim, New York 
432 Coleman Clark, Chicago, III.* 
Marcus Schussheim, New York* 
3 James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Ys 


34 James McClure, |..-.2..apolis, Ind.* 
Sol Schiff, New York* 
185 A. Berenbaum, New York 
186 Viktor Barna, Hungaryt 
- Sol Schiff, New Yorkt 
87 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary; 
88 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 
639 James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind. 
AQ Louis Pagliaro, New York 
41 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
B42 Louis Pagliaro, New York 
643 William Holzrichter, Chicago, Ill. 
44 John Somael, New York 
£45 Richard Miles, New York 
846 Richard Miles, New York 


* *Co-champions. c 2 
aampionships. +Closed championships. 


1927-31 M. Mednyansky, Hungary : hat cy 


At the time there were two national associations, each 


Year Women’s singles We” 


1932 A. Sipes, Hungary 

1933 A. Sipos, Hungary 

1934. Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
1935 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
1936 Ruth Hughes Aarons, United States 


1937. No tournament pas 
1938 Trudi Pritzi, Austria F ; } 
1939  Viasha Depetrisova, Czechoslovakia is 


1940-46 No tournaments 


‘se 


Richard Miles and Miss Bernice Charney. 


national table tennis champions in "1946. 


head their respective lists in the 1946-47 
rankings of the United States Table Tennis 
‘Association. Sol Schiff is given the No. 2 
spot on the men’s list, followed by Douglas 


Cartland, No. 3; Edward Pinner, No. 4, and 


John Somael, No. 5. 


Champions 
MEN'S DOUBLES 


1932 James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle, ee 


N.Y. 

1933 Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago, III* 
Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York* 

1934 Samuel Silberman-Alan Lobell, New York* 
Sol Schiff, New York-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, 
N. J* 

1935 A. Berenbaum, New York-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, 
NZIS 

1936 James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind.-Robert Blattner, 
St. Louis, Mo.+ : 
James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Schiff, 
New Yorkt 

1937 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechoslovakiat 


1938 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1939 Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary 

1940 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis, Ind- 
1941 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

1942 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

1943 Laszlo Bellak, New York-Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1944 William Holzrichter, Chicago, Ill.-Laszlo Bellak, New 


York 
1945 John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit, Mich. 


1946 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
with its own champion. Open 


; WOMEN'S SINGLES 


933 Jessie Purves, Des Plaines, 1L* 

_ Mrs. Fan Pockrose, New York* 

334 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.* 
Iris Little, Maplewood, N. J.* 

935 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn. 
336 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.t 
937 Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.t 
938 Emily Fuller, New York 


_*Co-champions. At the time there were two national associations, 


Aampionship. #Closed championship, 


1939 Emily Fuller, New York 

1940 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1941 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1942 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. F 
1943 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. cd 


1944 Sally Green, Indianapolis, Ind. my 


1945 Davida Hawthorn, New York 
1946 Bernice Charney, New York 


each with its own champion. 7Open 


Iv may se that golf originated in Hol- 
land—historians believe it did—but cer- 
‘tainly Scotland fostered the game and is 
famous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
Parliament, disturbed because football and 
golf had lured young Scots from the more 
soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
eryit doun and nocht usit”. James I and 
Charles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 
-golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
to be known as “the royal and ancient 
_ game of golf”, 

The golf balls used in the early games 
were leather covered and stuffed with 
feathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
by hand to suit individual players. The 
great step in spreading the game came 
with the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
1860 formal competition began with the 
establishment of an annual tournament 
a for the British open championship. There 
ah are records of “golf clubs” in the United 


Golf Statistics 
Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Score Where played 
1895 Horace Rawlins........... 173 Newport 
1896 James Foulis............. 152 Shinnecock Hills 
1S) ASG: Mi ©) A re ar 162 Chicago 

- PBQSORFEC HOI sine... sc scene. 328 Myopia 
1899 Willie Smith. ............ 315 Baltimore 
1900 Harry Vardon..........., 313 Chicago 
1901 Willie Anderson (a)....... 331 Myopia 
1902 L. Auchterlonie........... 307 Garden City 
1903 Willie Anderson (a)....... 307 Baltusrol 
1904 Willie Anderson.......... 303 Glen View 
1905 Willie Anderson.......... 314 Myopia 
1906 Alex Smith.............. 295 Onwentsia 
TOD TRTAIOXOROSS 38 ecco k ke se 302 Philadelphia 
1908 Fred McLeod (a)........, 322 Myopia 
1909 George Sargent........... 290 Englewood 
1910 Alex Smith (a)........... 298 Philadelphia 
1911 J.J. McDermott (a)....... 307 Chicago 
1912 J.J. McDermott.......... 294 Buffalo 
1913 Francis Ouimet (ab)...... 304 Brookline 
1914 Walter Hagen..........., 290 Midlothian 
1915 Jerome D. Travers (b)..., 297 Baltusrol 
1916 Charles Evans, Jr. (b)..... 286 Minikahda 
1917-18 No tournaments} 
1919 Walter Hagen (a)......... 301 Brae Burn 


GOLF 


States as far back as colonial days t 
no proof of actual play before John Rei 
and some friends laid out six holes on th 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 an 
played there with the golf balls and cluk 
brought over from Scotland by Rob 
Lockhart. This group then formed the § 
Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and gol 
was established in this country. 4 

However, it remained a rather sedate an 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Bos or 
defeated two great British professiona s 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the Unite 
States Open championship at Brooklin 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game ant 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of thi 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu:- 
siasm for the sport. The greatest feat s 
far in golf history was that of Robert Ty. 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
British Open, the British Amateur, th 
U. S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titles 
in one year, 1930. 


Year Winner Score Where played 
1920 Edward Ray.............. 295 Inverness 
1921 James M. Barnes......... 289 Columbia 
1922 \'Gene Sarazen....-:....... 288 Skokie 

1923 R.T. Jones, Jr.(ab)..... 296 Inwood 

1924 Cyril Walker............. 297 Oakland Hills 
1925 W. Macfarlane (a)........ 291 Worcester 
1926 R.T. Jones, Jr. (a Db) See 293 Scioto 

1927. Tommy Armour (a)....... 301 Oakmont 

1928 Johnny Farrell (a)........ 294 Olympia Fields 
1929 R.T. Jones, Jr.(ab)..... 294 Winged Foot 
1930 R. T. Jones, Jr.(b)....... 287 Interlachen 
1931 Billy Burke (a)........... 292 Inverness 
1932 Gene Sarazen............ 286 Fresh Meadow 
1933 John Goodman (b)........ 287 North Shore 
19345 (Olin Dutrasces-a eee 293 Merion 

1935 Sam Parks, Jr........... 299 Oakmont 

1936 Tony Manero............, 282 Baltusrol 

1937 Ralph Guidahl.......,.... 281 Oakland Hills 
1938 Ralph Guldahl............ 284 Cherry Hills 
1939 Byron Nelson CED Pere hres: 284 Philadelphia 
1940 W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 Canterbury 
1941 Craig Wood.............. 284 Colonial 
1942-45 No tournamentst 

1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a) iris 284 Canterbury 


Jock Hutchinson, 
efit of the American Red Cross at Whitemarsh 


* 4 — R. T. Jones, Jr... 
Garden City, R. T. Jones, Jr 
Atlantic City 1926 George Von Elm 
Glen View -R. T. Jones, Jr 
. R. T. Jones, Jr ....Brae Burn 
Baltusrol H. R. Johnston . Del Monte 


Re T<Jones, Irese axes ee Merion 
Englewood Francis Ouimet Beverly 
i C. R. Somerville Baltimore — 
Fite D. Travers Garden City G. T. Dunlap, Jr Kenwood 
et A. Gardner i W. Lawson Little, Jr Brookline 
W.c Brookline W. Lawson Little, Jr Cleveland — 
rold H. Hilton Apawamis John W. Fischer Garden City 
yme D. Travers i Alderwood 
erome D. Travers Garden City illi Oakmont 
aan Quimet Ekwanok in H. North Shore 
Detroit R. D. Chapman Winged Foot 
Merion Marvin H. Ward Omaha 
No tournaments 
Oakmont Ted Bishop Baltusrol 


UNITED STATES WOMEN CHAMPIONS 


- Winner Where played Year Winner Where played 
‘Mrs. C. S. Brown.........-- Meadow Brook 1920 Alexa Stinligaa rss -ac0e-2- Mayfield 
Beatrix Hoyts s.i8 hese chase Morris County 1921 Marion Hollins...........-- Hollywood (N. J.) 
IDEMETIXGHOY ts ties xig.cn es oes Essex (Mass.) 1922 Glenna Collett.............. Greenbrier 
iBbatrixsHOyt, 05.0... 6. oe Ardsley 1923 Edith Cummings........-..- Westchester- Biltmore 

Ruth Underhill...........-- Philadelphia 1924 Mrs<DeCz Hurd eae: see os Rhode Island 
Frances C. Griscom.......-. Shinnecock Hills 1925 Glenna Collett.............. St. Louis 
Genevieve Hecker........-. Baltusrol 1926 Mrs. G. H. Stetson........-. Merion 

- Genevieve Hecker ........- Brookline 1927 Mrs_. Mo Be-Homic as -).. ee Cherry Valley 
Bessie Anthony..........-- Chicago 1928 Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
EN BISHOD.. 2. 500s n cee: Merion 1929 Glenna Collett.........2.+.: Oakland Hills 
Pauline Mackay..........-- Morris County 1930 Glenna Collett............-. Los Angeles 
HannOt os CUMS... ..26 2.05 Brae Burn 1931 Holen Hicks=. ..coc-s<22eces Buffalo 
Margaret Curtis........---- Midlothian 1932 Virginia Van Wie.......-.-- Salem 

Poke CeHatley...:-22<ce- ses. Chevy Chase 1933 Virginia Van Wie........... Exmoor 

BeeDs weCampbell.....02-2-2-+ Merion 1934 Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valley 

Dalacampbelle.t. vse s.- «= Homewood 1935 Mrs. E-H. Vare, Jr... casas Interlachen 
Margaret Curtis.........--- Baltusrol 1936 Pamela Barton............. Canoe Brook 
Margaret Curtis..........-- Essex (Mass.) 1937 Mrs. J. A. Page, Jr......-.- Memphis 
Gladys Ravenscroft.......-- Wilmington 1938 Patty ‘Berge ttns+. oven sent Westmoreland 

"Mrs. H. A. Jackson.......-- Nassau 1939 Betty Jameson.........-.-- Wee Burn 
Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck....-. Onwentsia 1940 Betty Jameson...........-- Del Monte 
Alexa Stirling.....-=-.-.-.-- Belmont Springs 1941 Mrs. Frank Newell........-- Brookline 

1942-45 No tournaments 


No tournaments : 
Alexa Stining.2-...2..--:-- Shawnee 1946 Mrs. M. D. Zaharias........ Tulsa 


United States Public Links Champions 


ear Winner Where played Year Winner Where played { 4g 
522 Edmund R. Held..........-- Toledo, Ohio 1933 Charles Ferrera...........- Portland, Ore. é a 
923 Richard J. Walsh........... Washington, D. C. 1934 David A. Mitchell........-... Pittsburgh, Pa. # 
824 Joseph Coble..........--+-- Dayton, Ohio 1935 Frank Strafaci........-.-.-- Indianapolis, Ind. ae 
925 ReJoMcAuliffe.n..2.0.5-- Garden City, N. Y. 1936 B. Patrick Abbott........... Farmingdale, N. Y: Z 
926 — Lester Bolstad.......-..--- Buffalo, N. Y. 1937. Bruce N. McCormick........ San Francisco, Calif. ey 
827 C. F. Kauffmann........---- Cleveland, Ohio 1938 IAfHlicachbisce sits «hie cae Cleveland, Ohio : 
328 C. F. Kauffmann..........-- Philadelphia, Pa. 1939 Andrew Szwedko.......---- Baltimore, Md. 

929 C. F. Kauffmann..........-- St. Louis, Mo. 1940 Robert Ca Clarke wees Detroit, Mich. 

530 Robert E. Wingate.......--. Jacksonville, Fla. 1941 William M. Welch.........-- Spokane, Wash. 


331 Charles Ferrera......-----> St. Paul, Minn. 1942-45 No tournaments 


932 Rib. Miller... cc can- es Louisville, Ky. 1946 Smiley Quick........--.-++- Denver, Colo. 


Year Winner Where played 
Bea SIGN DINISBANNGS 10% ccc asics o vtols ates Siwanoy 

1917-18 No tournaments 

TODO UI BANOS ated bes «vier Engineers 

1920 Jock Hutchinson............ Flossmoor 

1921 Walter Hagen............... Inwood 

1922 Gene Sarazen.............. Oakmont 

W923 Gene.Sarazen.........0...-. Pelham 

1924 Walter Hagen............... French Lick 

1925" Walter Hagen............%.. Olympia Fields 

1926 Walter Hagen............... Salisbury 

1927. \_ Walter Hagen............... Dallas 

1928s Leo: Diegel 534. ..0...... 0-55 Baltimore 

POZO ReTAL CO: DieOl A soto woe Hillcrest 

1930 Tommy Armour............ Fresh Meadow 

Odi aeUTOMICIEAVY,.. «5. <<ioc Wannamoisett 

BRITISH OPEN 

Year Winner Score Where played 

18609 Wa Park... 3... eee cen 174 Prestwick 

1861 Tom Morris, Sr........ 163 Prestwick 

1862 Tom Morris, Sr........ 163 Prestwick 

HEGSIe We Ral Koso deeies ac cee 168 Prestwick 

1864 Tom Morris, Sr........ 167 Prestwick 

TSG AN Le Strath)... 244... : 162 Prestwick 

EGG omW.Parkse. 2.5.55 sccs 169 Prestwick 

1867 Tom Morris, Sr........ 170 Prestwick 

1868 Tom Morris, Jr........ 170 Prestwick 

1869 Tom Morris, Jr........ 154 Prestwick 

1870 Tom Morris, Jr........ 149 Prestwick 

1872 Tom Morris, Jr........ 166 Prestwick 

LCS] SCT (0 Aaa 179 St. Andrews 

1874 Mungo Park.......... 159 Musselburgh 

HBVa a WillieePark:. . oo. .c tes 166 Prestwick 

1875 Bob Martin........... 176 St. Andrews 

1876 Jamie Anderson....... 160 Musselburgh 

1878 Jamie Anderson....... 157 Prestwick 

1879 Jamie Anderson....... 170 St. Andrews 

1880 Bob Ferguson......... 162 Musselburgh 

1881 Bob Ferguson......... 170 Prestwick 

1882 Bob Ferguson......... 171 St. Andrews 

1883 W. L. Fernie (a)....... 159 Musselburgh 

1884 Jack Simpson......... 160 Prestwick 

1885 Bob Martin........... 171 St. Andrews 

1886D. kL. Brown. ......... 157 Musselburgh 

EG emWiesParks hse. canine 161 Prestwick 

1888 Jack Burns........... 171 St. Andrews 

TES9e W.: Park, Jr..(a).... <.. 155 Musselburgh 

TSCOmmOnH Ball: je... ys ces 164 Prestwick 

1891 Hugh Kirkaldy........ 166 St. Andrews 

1892"): H). Hilton........... 305 Muirfield 

1893 W. Auchterlonie....... 322 Prestwick 

dodo). Taylor... ...<.... 326 Sandwich 

WOIGRO i aVIONs. ca. cass. 322 St. Andrews 

1896 H.Vardon(a)......... 316 Muirfield 

DBO mets SELON. aoe. .e . 314 Hoylake 

1898 SHE Vardon............ 307 Prestwick 


1309 He Vardonts ccc... a2. 310 Sandwich 


(a)Won play-off. *In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


a 
Snead 8th American to Take British Open 


Hight Americans, including Sam Snead, 
victor in 1946, have won the British Open 
golf championship. The list is headed by 
Walter Hagen, who triumphed in 1922, 
1924, 1928 and 1929, Bobby Jones finished 
first in 1926, 1927 and 1930, the year he 


_ UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS r 7 
Source: The Professional Golfers’ Association of America, \ 


Ue: eed ae 


Information Please / 


Year Winner Where played 
1932" | \Olln Dutta, 2 ae so na hate Keller Course 


1933. Gene Sarazen.............. Blue Mound 
1934..~ Paul Ruavyanopsess acne coe Park Club 
1935 Johnny Revolta............. Twin Hills 
1936* ..Deriny. Siute2..0o.. sce ce Pinehurst 
1937 ~ Denny, Shatés4...0..2- 926. - Pittsburgh 
1938 Paul Runyan? -.0.. 0s. «cost Shawnee-on-Delaw: 
1939 Henry’ Picard: er 27. .eebe Pomonok 
1940 Byron. Nelson 5..-. a0 eee Hershey 

1941 Victor Ghezzi- veo... cae Denver 

1942 “Same Stieadsvad.cse oe cee Atlantic City 
1943 No tournament 

1944 Bob Hamilton.............. Spokane 

1945 Byron Nelson.............. Dayton 

1946"> |} Ben Hogan S22.03,50 cc et Portland, Oregon 
CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Score Where played 
1900? J. He Taylor ee oe 309 St. Andrews 
1901 James Braid.......... 309 Muirfield 
1902---Alex Hordseee ce 2s ae 307 Hoylake 

1903 ° (H. Vardon =. 52!...0... 300 Prestwick 

1904 Jack White............ 296 Sandwich 

1905 James Braid.......... 318 St. Andrews 
1906 James Braid.......... 300 Muirfield 


1907 Arnaud Massy 
1908 James Braid 


oe ee 312 Hoylake 
eee SORE a8 291 Prestwick 


1909. aH Taviers=..cuee 295 Deal 

1910 James Braid.......... 299 St. Andrews 
1911 Harry Vardon (a)...... 303 Sandwich 

1912," Ray nee eee tee 295 Muirfield 

1913: JR Staylon epee 304 Hoylake 

1914 Harry Vardon......... 306 Prestwick 
1915-19 No tournaments 

1920 George Duncan........ 303 Deal 

1921 Jock Hutchinson (a).... 296 St. Andrews 
1922 Walter Hagen......... 300 Sandwich 

1923* Av-G. -Haverse. oe, 295 Troon 

1924 Walter Hagen......... 301 Hoylake 

1925") Jim: Barnes? o. oc oe 300 Prestwick 

1926 Re Favones. Ira: . ae 291 Royal Lytham, St. An 
1927. Ro TT Jones, Jr... 0,28 285 St. Andrews 
1928 Walter Hagen......... 292 Sandwich 

1929 Walter Hagen......... 292 Muirfield 

1930) Ro Fe Jonesits +t oc, 291 Hoylake 

1931 | TDF Armour... ...sa) 296 Carnoustie 
1932; Gy Sarazenn. eee 283 Princes, Sandwich 
1933: (D:-Shute(a)-ee. eas 292 St. Andrews 
1934 TH Cottone. =e 283 Sandwich 

1935; Ax Parryaae crenne 283 Muirfield 

1936 A.H. Padgham........ 287 Royal Liverpool 
1937 3 He Cottons ore 290 Carnoustie 
1938 R.A. Whitcombe. ...., 295 Sandwich 

1939. SRoBurtonie. a: ease 290 St. Andrews 
1940-45 No tournaments 

1946 Sam Snead........,.. 290 St. Andrews 


scored his famous “grand slam.” Other 
American winners were Jock Hutchinson, 
Sr., 1921; Jim Barnes, 1925; Tommy Ar-~ 
mour, 1931; Gene Sarazen, 1932, and Denny 
Shute, 1933. Hutchinson and Armour won 
the title after moving to the United States. 


“a 


ide Mitton oo} oan Se 
© Jels CHdenkinsto5- emcee : 
~ 1915-19 No tournaments 


SF eae St. Andrews 5 1920 Cyril J. H. Tolley......... 
ate eee Hoylake 1921  W.1. Hunter...........-. Hoylake 
“GLEA? ae Reo St. Andrews 1922.  . W.E. Holderness... Prestwick — aa 
bebe cane ....-. Sandwich 1923 -R.H. Wethered...........Deal ea 
G L. panderson Xone Prestwick 1924 E. W. E. Holderness....... St. Andrews a is 
ee TOR Sn Hoylake 1925 Robert Harris........-..- Westward Ho 


St. Andrews 1926 Jesse Sweetser.......---- Muirfield 
Sandwich 1927 Dr: W. Tweddell.......-.- Hoylake 
Muirfield 1928 1. P.Perkins..........-- Prestwick 
Hoylake 1929) Gol Hetolley. sc. ens Sandwich 

Prestwick 1930. Rot. Jones, Inc co. at. St. Andrews : 
Sandwich 1931 E. Martin Smith.......... Westward Ho 

St. Andrews 1932 i De Forestecr-t sehen Muirfield 

Hoylake 1933 Homi Stott esac Hoylake Stays! 
Muirfield 1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr...... Prestwick & 
Sandwich 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr...... Royal Lytham, St. Annes Be 
Prestwick 1936 H. Thomson. <...-..5<-» St. Andrews 

Hoylake 1937. +R. Sweeny, Jr.........+-- Sandwich F 
St. Andrews 1038 12 PICO: Vales cca Sacre: Troon ee 
Sandwich 199 AL Kyle eee. wee Peete Hoylake ee 
.. Muirfield 1940-45 No tournaments aS 
Hoylake 1946 J. Bruen.........-00- ;...Birkdale Pt 


aoe ban beaoden Prestwick 


Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions ~ 


: Individual Team Year Individual Team 
"Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton......- Yale 1917-18 No tournaments 
bet = John Reid, Jr., Yale.....------------ Harvard 1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia.......-.- Princeton 
James F. Curtis, Hatvarde case ssa © Yale 1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale.........----- Princeton 
2 Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton......----- Harvard 1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton.......--- Dartmouth 
9 No tournament 1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth......--+--- Princeton 
1H. Lindsley, Harvard .....2<..-0..8-%- Harvard 1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale......------+ Princeton 
2* Charles Hitchcock, ih AEs Boece Yale 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale.......------ Yale 
H. Chandler Egan, Harvard......---- Harvard 1925 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane.......--. Yale 
8 F. O. Reinhart, Princeton......-.---- Harvard 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane.......--- Yale 
i" A. L. White, Harvard......-.-------- Harvard 1927 Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech.......--.-- Princeton 
fi _—~Robert Abbott, Yale.......-.---+---> Yale 1928 M. J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown. .... Princeton 
5) W. E. Clow, Jr., Yale......------+-+-> Yale 1929 Tom Aycock, Yale......------+++-+5 Princeton 
iJ ~—sCFIlis Knowles, Yale......----------> Yale 1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton..... Princeton 
Ego. H.. Wilder, Harvard.......<.--+--- Yale 1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton..... Yale 
fee Albert Seckel, Princeton.....-.-.---- Yale 1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan in ata Yale 
LO Robert E. Hunter, Yale........------ Yale ~ 1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma vie Stet saree Yale 
t1 George C. Stanley, Yale.......-.---- Yale 1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech....... Michigan 
2 F. C. Davison, Harvard.......------- Yale 1935 Ed White, U. of Texas......-.+--++++ Michigan 
53 Nathaniel Wheeler, Yale....-..------ Yale 1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan.....-.--+.- Yale 
.4 — Edward P. Allis, 3d, Harvard........- Princeton 1937 Fred Haas, Jr., L.S.U......---+-0-+ Princeton 
Yale 1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown......-+-> Stanford’ 


15 Francis R. Blossom, Yale.......+-++- 
16 ~J. W. Hubbell, Harvard. Be eal le Princeton 


=Two tournaments, in spring and fall. 


National Collegiate Athletic Association Champions 


bar Individual Team Year Individual Team 
939 Vincent D'Antoni, Tulane.......----- Stanford 1943 Wallace Ulrich, Carleton.......-.---- Yale 
“40 F. Dixon Brooke, Virginia........---- Princeton 1944 Louis Lick, Minnesota....-.--------- Notre Dame £ 
: L.S. UT 1945 John Lorms, Ohio State.......------ Ohio State 
041 Earl Stewart, L. S. U.....---+-+--5-> Stanford 1946 George Hamer, Georgia....-.-.-:+9+: Stanford 
42 Frank Tatum, Jr., Stanford.....----- Stanfordt 
L. S. UF 


. 


Year 


1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4... 
1923 United States 6, Great Britain 5... 


One match halved 


1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... 


1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3..... Ridgewood C 
One match halved Scotland 1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4..... Southport, Ei 
1928 United States 11, Great Britain 1. . -Wheaton, III. ; 


1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2. . 
1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1... 


Three matches halved 


1934 United States 9, Great Britain 2... 


One match halved 


¥ 


’ 


Walker Cup Record 
MEN (AMATEUR) 


Where played 


- Southampton 
. St. Andrews, 


Scotland - 


-Garden City G. C. 


.Royal St. George's 
-The Country Club, 


Brookline, Mass. 


-St. Andrews, 


Scotland 


' Year 


Ryder Cup. Record 


a 
MEN (PROFESSIONAL) __ 


- Where play 
1927 United States 91%, Great Britain 2%.Worcester C 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5..... Moortown, 

1931 United States 9, Great Britain3..... 5 
1933 Great Britain 6%, United States 5% .Southport, £ 


Curtis Cup Record 
WOMEN 


Year Where play 


1936 United States 9, Great Britain 0... -Pine Valley G. C., 1932 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%. . Wentworth, 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 1934 United States 614, Great Britain 2%..Chevy Cha 

1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... .St. Andrews, 1936 United States 4%, Great Britain 4%. . Gleneagles 
One match halved Scotland 1938 United States 5%, Great Britain 3%. . Essex C.C. 


BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Eadminton Association, 


United States Champions 


Year 
1937 


Men’s singles 


Men's doubles 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich. 


Chester Goss—Donald Eversoil, Los Angeles, Calif 


1938 Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich. Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
1939 David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
1940 David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
1941 David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
1942 David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
1943-46 No tournaments 

Year Women’s singles Women's doubles 

1937 Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 


1938 Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 
1939 Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
1940 Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif. Elizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 
1941 Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif. Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif, 
1942 Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif. 


Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif.—Janet Wright, Oakland, 7 
1943-46 No tournaments ; 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin, 


World Champions United States Champions 


1851-58 Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 
1866-94 — William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y* 
1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown Ky. 
1935-37. Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston Mass. 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 

*Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 
leaving the world championship vacant. 1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New York} r 

1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 
OTHER U.S. CHAMPIONS, 1946 1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 


Open—Herman Steiner, Los Angeles, 


4 *Reti innit i a 
Amateur—Paul Ellis, New York. a iin gee Tg gnning return match with Show 


: : alter. In 1942, Isaac I. Kashdan of New York was cO= 
Junior—Larry Friedman, Cleveland. champion for a while because of a tie with Reshevsk 


Women—Nn, May Karff, Boston. aoe year’s tournament, Reshevsky won the play 


ee 


Ted Allen of Boulder, Col., won the 


1946 with 22 victories and one defeat. The 
world horseshoe pitching championship in 


event was held at Des Moines. a 


7. 
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oo: HORSE RACING 


MENT DRAWINGS on stone and bone Louisiana. In fact, thoroughbred racing 
-e that horse racing is at least 3000 was largely a Southern sport and that was 
ss old, but Thoroughbred Racing is a one reason why the Confederacy had such 
ern development. Practically every excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A cen- 
oughbred in training today traces its tury ago crack horses were matched in 
stered ancestry back to one or more of four-mile races that were run in heats, 
e sires that arrived in England about best two out of three! 
8 from the Near East and became The oldest stake event in North America 
ywn, from the names of their owners, is the King’s Plate, a Canadian fixture that 
Hthe Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian was first run in the Province of Quebec in 
the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 1836. The oldest stake event in the 
Wb (English) was founded at Newmarket United States is The Travers, which was 
-750 or 1751 and became the custodian first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gam- 
she Stud Book as well as the court of bling that goes with horse racing and 
resort in deciding turf affairs. trickery by jockeys, trainers, Owners and 
Fhere was horse racing in this country track officials caused attacks on the sport 
Isre the Revolution, but the great lift by reformers and a demand among horse 
he breeding industry came with the racing enthusiasts for an honest and effec- 
nortation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes tive control of some kind, but nothing of 
Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the lasting value to racing came of this until 
om Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal the formation of The Jockey Club in 1894. 
Lcendants included such famous stars of The Jockey Club, composed of fifty mem- 
American turf as American Eclipse and _ bers chosen from the aristocracy of the 
<ington. From 1800 to the time of the turf, was all-powerful in racing regula- 
Fil War there were race courses and tion until the State Racing Commissions 
seding establishments plentifully scat- came into being as a result of mutuel bet- 
i2q through Virginia, North Carolina, ting and the great revenues that came with 
sth Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and the tax on the “daily handle”. 


Horse Racing Statistics 


Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from the 
2erican Racing Manual, by special permission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLE 
“BLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited. 


History of Traditional Stakes 


AMERICAN DERBY 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 1% miles. 


tun at Washington Park, Chicago, prior to 1905: run at Hawthorne, 1916. Distance 114 miles until 1928; 


bance 114 miles since 1928. 


ar Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
™m Modesty......--..-- |. Murphy......-- 117. $10,700 1926 Boot to Boot........ A. Johnson....... 121 89,000 
5) Volante.........---- 1. Murphy......-. 123 9,570 1927 Hydromel..........- L. McDermott... . - 116 22,750 
6 Silver Cloud.......- |. Murphy........ 121 8,160 1928: Toros ee eee a E. Ambrose.....--. 126 © 21,925 
(Coys teal iol ts Rearrange Hamilton......... 118 13,690 1929 Windy City........-- L. McDermott..... 118 47,550 

8 Emperor of Norfolk. _1. Murphy......-- 123 14,340 1930 Reveille Boy.......- W. Fronk Tee 118 51,200 
EQ Spokane........---- TE Us Boreinemsac 121 15,400 4931) Materi reer ecco G. Ellis.........-- 126 48,675 
0 Uncle Bob........-- TeeKileyacas sais. 115% 15,260 POSPGustone..ce5 ewe co = Si Couccises sauce 118 48,200 

1 Strathmeath......-- Covington......-- 112. ~=18,610 1933 Mr. Khayyam.....-- P. Walls........-- 121 23,410 

PE CatiSbadate.s.' > + =i R. Williams....... 122 16,930 1934 Cavalcade.......--- M. Garner.......- 126 23,310 

93 Boundless........-- E. Garrison.....-- 122 49,500 1935 Black Helen.....-.-- D. Meade. Pee ere 118 25,025 
+4 Rey el S'ta A’ta..... E. Van Kuren..... 122 19,750 1937 Dawn Play........-- L. Balashtz 7:25. 116 25,400 
8 Pink Coat........--- W. Martin.......- 127 9,225 1940 Mioland........--.- J. AdamSaee cae 123 44,900 
90 Sidney Lucas.....-- J. Ballman..... sy. = 122 9,425 1941 Whirlaway........-- A. Robertson...... 126 44,975 
d1 Robert Waddell...... J. Bullman....... 119 19;275 MOADs Alsabicecreanss trot Gi Woolf. ener 126 60,850 
)2 Wyeth........----- [ak yne sein es)" 122 19,875 1943 Askmenow......---- GWoolfee eis 115 56,150 
93 The Picket........-- Helgesen.....---- 115 27,025 1944 By Jimminy......--. GaWoolfsctesst 122 61,650 
04 Highball.........--- GAG. Fuller: 2.25 120) 26325 1945 Fighting Step.......G. Southewkys- 118 ee 


WG DOURE Sse. asl: os F. Murphy.....-.. 126 6,850 1946 Eternal Reward...... R. Campbell.....- 118 


Pe OM ea Tete Le ee eR eR ee Ai ‘ Vie ee 2 


878 Information Please Ala 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY 


Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 
National Futurity in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey . Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win v 
1927 (Misstep. esccocs es. ERPOOlsceae mala 122 $9,360 1938 Thingumabob....... E.\ANcaro: cease 117 “Sg 
1928 Double Heart........ L. Geving......... 115" 21,9206 °1939 Andy K:...5... ne J.B. Orost. ane 114 33, 
1932 Ladysman.......... R. Jones) 3st ee 117 38,010 1940 Swain.............. Sx Adams. eee 117 44 
eoscerar Stats)... 0... D. Bellizzi........ 116 31,020 ~—-1941 Sun Again.......... W, Fads) eee 122 34 
1934 Toro Nancy......... RYongse. 2) fe 112) 41,725 1942 Occupation......... L. Balaski........ 117. 5g 
1935 Grand Slam......... J. Bryson......... 122 45,135 1943 Jezrahel............ 0. Groks.) ee 116 48,6 
1936. Case Ace....:...... A. Robertson...... 117 —-36,540 1944 Free for All......... 0..Grohs, 2.00. 122 48 
REY: Ui a A. Robertson...... 122 Bees. 1945 Spy Song........... S. Brooks; 2 122 58 
Teddy's Comet...... G. Smith......... 117 18,000 1946 Cosmic Bomb....... S. Clark oars ees 122 65,8 

E *Dead heat. 

: ARLINGTON HANDICAP 

Arlington Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 

: ounce 1% miles in 1929; 1%5 miles over turf course in 1941. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 19% 
inclusive, 

Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey 

1929 Misstep (4)......... C. McCrossen..... 123 $22,075 1938 Cardinalis (4)....... J. G. Wilson 

1930 Pigeon Hole (5)...... R. Finnerty....... 105 34,400 1939 Count d’Or (4)...... J. Longden 

1931 Sun Beau (6)....... C. Phillips........ 128 27,300 1941 Equifox(4)......... A. Craigie 

. 1932 Plucky Play (5)......G. Woolf.......... 111 22,000 +=: 1942 Rounders Gy? 2a. F. A. Smith 

} 1933 Equipoise (5)....... R. Workman...... 135 9,260 1943 Marriage (7)........ G: Burns 2a 

. 1934 Riskulus (3)........ D. Meade......... 108 9,580 1944 War Knight (4)...... C. Corbett 

¥ 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak........ 135 8,640 1945 Busher (3).......... J. Longden 

a 1936 Sun Teddy (3)...... Brlamesseeeee ae 98 8,480 1946 Historian (5)........ 0. Scurlock 
1937 Dellor (3)........... Se WOUNg P cceee 107. 15,375 


ARLINGTON LASSIE STAKES 
Arlington Park; 2-year-old fillies; 3/4 mile. 
Distance 512 furlongs prior to 1932. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val, 
To29'Capture............ E. Shropshire. .... 117 $9,175 1938 Inscoelda........... C. Rollins......... 117_—s17,54( 
ROBZOGRISQUE 2 os esos cs. E. Steffen... ...... 117 6,650 1939 Now What.......... R. Workman...... 122 18,82 
1931 Top Flight.......... A. Robertson...... 120 = 19,125 1940 Blue Delight........ A. Snider......... 119 17,25 
MO SeHAONAD sccesccsccsc.. R. Workman...... 119 ~=17,900 194) Potriiya- ete te R. Donosolceen ee 117 _ 17,2 
1933 Mata Hari.......... Roel ON@S aaa ee 117. 21,670 Vag ea ON a AY Craig ae 117 25,98 
LASKY PG) ae R. Workman...... 119 22,510 1943 Twilight Tear....... N.. Jemass2-3e eee 113.264 
1935 Forever Yours....... D. Meade........, 117. 25,790 1944 Expression.......... F. Zufelt. ee 119 28,90 
1936 Apogee............. Es Stelfenaaeesteae 122 21,020 1945 Beaugay............ J Adams, coe 119 35,900 
CE ULES see sae |. Anderson 


net aio 117 —-:15,630 1946 Four Winds.........1. Anderson 


BELDAME HANDICAP 
Aqueduct; 3-year-olds and over; fillies and mares; 11/s miles. 


Distance 5 furlongs and for 2-year-old fillies in 1905, 1906, 1907, 


1909 and from 1917 to 1932, inclusive, 
Distance 1%» miles in 1939. g 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val 

1905 Flip Flap........... SHAW se spe ee 116 $1,570 1928 Triskette........... W2iKelsayce eee 112 3,925) 
POOCRV Olam ta tt | ae Shaw aha s ees 120 1,380 1929 The Beasel......... W. Kelsay........ 119 4,300 
1907 Berry Maid......... SUMtORn sca ceee 119 1,565 1930 Blind Lane.......... P. Walls... 2... fee 118 4,525" 
1909 Imprudent.......... EsvDugan).c. ncn ce 108 1,050 1931 Stagecraft.......... M. Garner......., 123 2,65 

1917 Enfilade...f.... JoiLpitus eve een ke 126 1,450 1932 Tickory Tock........ PS Wallsin pees 110 1,425 
£918'Pen| Rose... .. 0... A. Schuttinger.... 117 1,825 1939 Nellie Bly (3)....... Je Renick.22) eee 102 10,100 
woo ThelmaK.~..:...<..: C. Kummer....... 116 2,350 1940 Fairy Chant (3)...... 1, Anderson......, 119 = 14,050 
HU2ONCIOCUS ae. LOENsofineccs eee 118 3,725 1941 Fairy Chant 4) eee: I. Anderson....... 123. 14,450 

1921 My Reverie......... Comuraens ae ane 120 3,825 1942*Barrancosa (7)...... ES Arcard.. 2. So lié aa 
NGZ2uMISS!Stan nee. =e ESTaplinSa ease. 107 4,150 Vagrancy (3)........ JE StoutAc seen 116 7,800. 
EOZS SETEC TOP hes. ocois F. Coltiletti......, 115 4,525 1943 Mar-Kell (4)........ B. Thompson... . 126 20,050 

1924 Superlette.......... E Fatonse ose 118 3,725 1944 Donitas First Gyre T. Atkinson....... 112. 18,530 
O25 aRatticia |e esos. a UrRatore eee 112 3,875 1945 War Date (3)........ AsKirkland> saa 119 24,1008 
US26Eriletteuss yo ns co J. Maiben.,,..,., 114 4,125 1946}Gallorette(4)........ J.D. Jessop...... 126 39,000 
1927 One Hour........... STAAL. Sisco acer 118 3,850 tBridalFlower (3)..... A, \Delara.. foe 114 39,000 


*Dead heat. First division, tSecond division. 


os 


i fo 2800; run at at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 1% miles For’ 
, 1874; reduc : “miles, 1890; changed to 1% miles, 1893; incr eased ‘to. 
158 miles, 1896; “caneel 0 144 ‘miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to to 142 miles, cra 


4 Jockey _ i Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey 


eee $1,850 1906 -edhep lua Gage Lyne ti wanes 
e. ] 2,800 1907 Peter Pan........... G. Mountain....... 
S250 mee 2G. Miller... ¢ ..c.-.410) -7.3)350 TIGNES. Colitstenee «Sey ceat- De OuLe Tat etree 
aks eee W. Dick...........110 3,750 1909 Joe Madden..........E. Note aS eg 
assett........ W.. Millersccs 5. 3 110 5,450 TODS Wee aren sce J. Butwell......... 126 
e Daniels.......... J ROWES a2 occ cone 110 4,500 1913 Prince Eugene......-. ReTroxlerzca-oner 109 
Bere tenia J. Rowe...........110 5,200 1914 Luke McLuke........M. Buxton.........126 
Baise ste G. Bardee.........110 4,200 1915 The Finn............G. Byrne..........126 
2 re REOWIM= 8. oceeeca- 110 4,450 1916 Friar Rock=.=;3.....3-- E- Haynes 222-52 126 
Oa W. Donohue....... 110 = 3,700 1917 Hourless.........-..- J, Butwellieooaeoes 126 
OUR eres 5c C. Holloway.......- 110° >5,200- 1918 Johren.:.......-=-.. F. Robinson........ 126 
ES Hughes: =... 118 3,850 1919 Sir Barton..........- JS Lottustaree cas ...126 
dthrift.......... EVANS ce et ney: 118 4,250 1920 Man o’ War......-..-- C. Kummer........ 126 0 
ae » sae pees i Hughes. 254. - < 118 2,800 1921 Grey Lag..........-- Es Sante. 222.2. 126 = 8,650 
saunterer.........-- ab-Gostello. 22-2 >.<: 118 = 3,000 1972 PION ees te eee C.HE Millers Sec. 126 39,200 
; . McLaughlin. ..... 118 2,600 TO23 FhVise ee sock ene: ES Sande::...wcseee 126 38,000 — 
J. McLaughlin...... 118 _ 3,070. 1924 Mad Play............ E. Sande. =f Leee 126 42,880 
(Oe eee J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,150 1925 American Flag....... A. Johnson......- .126 38,500 
yrant...........--- PE Dufiyss sete ccs 118 =2,710 1926 Crusader.........--- A. Johnson. ....... 126 48,550 — 
ispector Bees. ss J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,720 1927 Chance Shot........- E. Sande), seeeners 126 60,910 
BANOVET.....---5- >< J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,900 $928: Vito fi aes nase C. Kummer........ 126, 63,430 © ieee 
Re Dixon. ...:-...--- J. McLaughlin...... 118 3,440 1929 Blue Larkspur........ M. Garner......... 126 59,650 7g 
| gs Jenga W. Hayward....... 118 4,960 1930 Gallant Fox.......... Ey Sandex, sens sees 126 66,040  — 
urlington.........-- SuBames..n- sc. 2. 118 8,560 1931 Twenty Grand........ C. Kurtsinger...... 126), 58,770 sem 
BOL caret ~ 2 == E. Garrison......-.- 118% 5,070 1932-Faiveno:a92-- 22 <- ei T. Malley........-. 126 55,120 a 
Bis sical W. Hayward.......122 6,610 1933 Hurryoff.............M.Garner.........126 49,490 
mene rset cach WaSimins:s-. o> -s 117 5,310 1934 Peace Chance........ W. D. Wright....... 126 43,410 ne 
enry of Navarre..... W. Simms.......-- 117 _—‘ 6,680 $985 Oinahaeeees. oo ss oe = a Saunders....... 126 35,480 ee. 
“OIE ep eee Eo ataleeecteee sc 119 2,700 1936 Granville............ Stout ss. 5.ao ss, 126 29,800 ~ see 
MUCHNGS. 0 Soc 5.5. = He Griffins gs-: 122 3,025 1937 War Admiral......... e Kurtsinger...... 126 38,020 me: 
-cottish Chieftain..... J. Scherrer......-.- 115 3,550 1938 Pasteurized.......... J. Stout. Heccteaes 126 34,530 " 
sowling Brook....... F. Littlefield. ...... 122 7,810 1939 Johnstown.......-.-. J.-Stout. Snes 126 37,020 ~ 
bean Bereaud........ Re Clawsonilcs. ..<.40- 122 9,445 1940 Bimelech..........-. FA Sinithice, seme 126 35,030 
| CGR AEA eee Ne-Turnensoet.. << 126 14,790 1941 Whirlaway.........-. BE Arearo.2-. seco 126 39,770 
ommando........-- H. Spencer......-- 126 11,595 1942 -Shut/Oute. a0 E Arca, 23-4 126 44,520 
Masterman,........- J. Bullman......-- 126 13,220 1943 Count Fleet........-.. J. Longden.......- 126 35,340 
Africander.......-..- J. Bullman.......- 126 12,285 1944 Bounding Home...... G. L.Smith 3272. 126 55,000 
“AT 28 ae ees GhOdom.. «062: 126 11,575 TORS Pavotes oe waco E; Arcaro: sacs 126 52,675 
WORVAR pe Verein ns ' E. Hildebrand...... 121 17,240 TOSGMASSAUILaeea..' tc plc onc W. Mehrtens....... 126 75,400: 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP 


Aqueduct; 3-year-olds and over; 1% miles. 


a at Belmont Park in 1913 and at Gravesend prior to 1911. Distance 114 miles prior to 1915. Distance 


Files from 1915 to 1939, inclusive. 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
Ory Monopole (4)... .A. McCarthy...... 106 $5,850 7908. Celt\G) sc etaeee JaNotters coca. 106 19,750: 
faneeBard (5). 25.5... W. Hayward...... 125 6,925 1909 King James (4)...... E, Dugatiies-r ae 126 3,850 
=xile OD \ ease aa aee A. Hamilton...... 116 6,900 1910 Fitz Herbert (4)..... E. Dugan.o-s--ee6 130 4,800 } 
astaway II. (4)..... WE Bunter <cm-- 100 6,900 1913 Whisk Broom II (6). .J. Notter........-. 130 3,125. pz 
Renny (5)... ae BammeSes-o aoe 128 14,800 1914 Buckhorn (5)......- J. McCahey......- 113 3,350: ie 
Judge Morrow (5)...A. Covington...... 116~=—-:17,750 1915 Tartar (5).......--. J. McTaggart...... 103 3,850 ? 
Diablo (7).....----- Plata acess 112 ~=17,750 1916 Friar Rock (3)....... E. Haynes......-- 108 3,850 2 
bOr. Rice (4).....+.-- Eaiiatalernts2 ec 112. ~=—-:17,750 1917 Borrow (9)......-.-- W. Knapp. 202-0: 117 4,850 as 
ornpipe (4)....-.-- A. Hamilton...... 105 7,750 1918 Cudgel (4)......---- L. Lyke........-. 129 4,850 i 
ir Walter (6)....--- Feulatalesacecs2: 113 7,750 1919 Eternal (3).......--- A. Schuttinger.... 105 4,850 ie 
loward Mann (4)....H. Martin.......-- 106 7,750 1920 Cirrus (4).......---- (Ensotpeneracrme: 108 5,850 Pp 
‘Drnament (4).....-- Tee SlOaN see y eras 127 7,800 1921 Grey Lag (3)........ Le Fatoraac. cee 112 7,600 az 
MBanastar (4).....--- De Maher: -.3.-.- - 110 7,800 1922 Exterminator (7)..... A. Johnson. ....-. 135 7,600 
inley Mack (4)...-- P. McCue.......-- 122 7,800 1923 Little Chief (4)....-- E. Sande retse carts 114 7,600: 
Conroy (3).....----= W. O’Connor....-. 102% 7,800 1924 Hephaistos (5).....- J. Maiben........ 106 7,600: ae 
Reina (4): .2.02.-.-- W. O’Connor.....- 104 7,800 1925 Mad Play (4)......-- I Ratontcsencel 123 7,600: a 
Grish Lad (3)........ F. O'Neill... . 103 14,950 1926 Single Foot (4).....- C. Turner.....--- 110 11,950: | 
The Picket (4)....-- E Helgesen. . St nec 119 15,800 1927 Peanuts (5)......-.- “a Thurber poe ie 112, 13;150 
Welhi (4).....------ Te BULMSe, acteteittcs 124 15,800 1928 Black Panther (4)...J. Maiben.......-- 105 =: 13,750: 
TTokalon (5).....---- W. Bedell......-- 108 15,800 1929 Light Carbine (6)... ae RoS@an rience 97. = 14,300: 
"Superman (3)......- W. Miller.......-- 99 15,800 1930 Sortie (5).......---: Pa Walisoetnerietee 111 10,800 


wen he  ¢ ee 4 ‘ane 


“hi pres : Pe > deh dass 
Information Pleasé 


) Brooklyn Handicap—(cont.) 
1931 Questionnaire (4)....R. Workman...... 127 13,900 1939 Cravat (4). ...0.3... B. James......... : 


: 1932 Blenheim (4)........ Hy Milis.. 4. bee 109 9,800 1940 Isolater (7)......... Js Stouts: >. <sisnir 1198 
Ri 1933 Dark Secret (4)..... AL MINS 3 agi se0) 115 3,380 1941 Fenelon (4)......... SOUT Son, orc 119° 
1934 Discovery (3)....... J. Bejshak........ 113 2,925 1942 Whirlaway (4)....... G. Woolf.!2s..20. 128 
‘ 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak........ 123 ~=—:10,200 1943 Devil Diver (4)...... 57 BIOOKS sap sree 123: 
Fr “s 1936 Discovery (5)....... LtFalton). 225. 136 =—:10,575 1944 Four Freedoms (4)...E. Arcaro......... 116 
a 1937 Seabiscut (4)....... J) Pollard eres aes 122 =18,025 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane....... 116 
stg 1938 The Chief (3)....... J. Longden....... 105 =18,450 1946 Gallorette (4)....... J. Jessop... 2 aan 118 
aa BUTLER HANDICAP 
it : Empire City; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 
iis Distance 14g miles in 1935. Run at Jamaica from 1943 to 1946, inclusive. 
a. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. W 
“f 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak........ 132 $11,675 1941 Foxbrough (5).......J. Stout.......... 118 
1936 Good Gamble (4)....L. Fallon......... 119 9,975 1942 Tola Rose (5)....... W. Mehrtens...... 103 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)....... Ja PoWardss. =. . <1. 126 =18,025 1943 Thumbs Up (4)......0. Grohs......... 116 
1938 Esposa (6).......... NS Walle eas «ase os 114 —-19,400 1944 First Fiddle (5)... .. J. Longden....... 126 
1939 Lovely Night(3)..... NWall Snide 104 =16,950 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane....... 121 
1940 Can’t Wait (5)....... B. James......... 111 =. 21,000 1946 Lucky Draw (5).....H. Woodhouse.... 105 
: CHESAPEAKE STAKES 
Havre de Grace; 3-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles 
Distance 1 mile and 70 yards in 1920 and 1921. Run at Pimlico in 1944. 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. 
1920 Sandy Beal........... J. Butwell..... 112 $3,550 1933 Mr. Khayyam......... P..Walisicce ee 114 
POP Carell anwascceeas.. ce C. Turner..... 111 3,450 1934 Cavalcade............ M. Garner..... 119 
POLZUBUNUNG a5 oo es.es0ts L. Morris...... 121 3,325 4935 PlatiEve 00). 62 ieee S. Coucci...... 119 
1923 Wilderness............ J. Butwell..... 118 3,750 1936 Gold Seeker.......... M. Peters..... 109 
RIZAL Nautical 2%. 2 i. o cs. J. Wallace. .... 114 3,350 1937 War Admirai.......... C. Kurtsinger. .119 
1925 Sweeping Away....... J. Maiben..... 114 8,275 1938 Bourbon King......... R. Workman, . .116 
1926 Rock Man............ F. Coltiletti. .. .122 8,000 1939 Gilded Knight......... R. Donoso..... 114 
i BO2F Whiskety. cc ines... e) L. Schaefer. ...116 9,025 1940 Pictocs,. 3. os. bs eee G. Woolf...... 116 
i 1928 Bobashela............ H. Fisher...... 110 9,250 1941 Porter's Cap.......... L. Haase eoee 122 
¥ TEED fol E. Legere......119 9,150 1942" Colchissc<y J. Seeder G. Woolf...... 116 
1930 Sweet Sentiment...... P. McGinnis. , .114 10,150 1944 Gramps Image........ L. Bowers..... 114 
1931 Anchors Aweigh....... C. Kurtsinger. .114 9,950 1946 Hampden............. ES Arcard... 114 
MOBZEEVEMING . cscecas leno) R. Leischman, .111 10,850 


CLASSIC STAKES 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 
Run at Washington Park in 1943 and 1944. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val.. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win 
1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner........ 126 $59,900 1938 Nodayr. 8. yoo cee W. D. Wright...... 121 ] 
1930 Gallant Fox......... ESSandoivea..c0 126 64,750 1939 Challedon.......... H. Richards....... 126 
PORTE ALO: eet hen csice arene’ A. Robertson...... 126° =—73,650 1940" Siroccoces scree oae G. Woolf... eis 121 
OBZ MGUStOs tis a cacheen SwCOucel.asueerar 126 76,600 1941 Attention........... C. Bierman....... 121 
1933 Inlander............ R. Jones.......... 118 32,755 1942 Shut Out. >" sare Ex Arcaro,.ee nee 126 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner........ 126 = 30,325 1943 Slide Rule.......... FAZufelt:..eameee 120 
BOSS WOMAN AGI oe cess « «oe W. D. Wright...... 126 28,975 1944 Twilight Tear....... LicHaas:.\,/J.e.eee 114 
1936 Granville........... Je Stoubssc eens 126 §=28,400 1945-Pot ol bucks eto. D. Dodson........ 119 
1937 Flying Scot......... JEGUIDG TES sce a 123. 27,375 1946 The Dude........... M. Dutton yer vane 119 


COWDIN STAKES 
Aqueduct; 2-year-olds; 62 furlongs. 
Distance 1 mile prior to 1935. Run as Junior Champion Stakes prior to 1941, 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win 1 
1923 Mri Mutt. ois cae: H. Thurber....... 105 $7,850 1935 Ned Reigh.......... R. Workman...... 115 
1924 Star Lore........... CSPancecs.no sc 109 8,500 1936 Pompoon........... H. Richards,...... 119 
BUZON MAIS passe es ask H. Richards....... 108 7,550 1937 Can't Wait.......... L. Balaski®. soe 114 
1926 Bonnie Maginn...... D. McAuliffe... ... 109% 8,350, 1938 ERC hicow = anaes N= Wall soe e2 coer 122 
BOOT NIXiGh ner she = P. Goodwin....... 113 8,800 1939 Merry Knight....... RaNash toes 114 
MOZSUPELKINS ais thh Se H. Thurber....... 111 7,850 1940, King Cole... - 2.5.4) J.’ Stoute ners. ae 118 
1929 Gallant Fox......... deMaiben. oo 116 8,000 1941 Requested.......... J. Westrope....... 118 
1930 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger..... 111 8,750 1942 Slide Rule.......... C. McCreary... ... 120 
POSTS Faireno- ces, Se. ca ee T. Malley......... 116 4,680 1943 Alorter............. J. Deering........ 115 
LSSzanepalds ees pts BWallsiass sco se 112 9,290 1944 Best Effort.......... T. Atkinson...... 120 
1933 First Minstrel....... Sa. COUCCIEe eerie 113 2,020 1945 Knockdown......... D. Dodson......... 114 
1934 Sailor Beware....... R. Workman... 116 3,990 1946 Cosmic Bomb... -R, Donoso........ 126 


25 aa ie 
» Almanac 


* 


Jockey Wt. 

SESS aoe Hayward......110 

ranges Rowe.........110 

MRS eee McCabe.......110 

'm Bowling.......... SWHUe eset 110 

Hdalite. oo. ss... 5. Houston....... 107 

m Ochiltree......... EVanS ot sic fonts 110 

© og oe Spillman. ..... 110 

BEAN OME 2c. ue a «2000 Walker........ 110 

uke of Magenta...... Hughes...... ..110 

PDE tates cies. S. .-107 

110 

oe MUP 

0th) er Schauer....... 110 

“orge Kinney........ J. McLaughlin. .110 
Oe re Stoval......... 112% 

mSELYMNG.:..-....-- W. Donohue... .115 

SEL a W. Hayward. . .118 

oO) ee J. McLoughlin. .123 

O37 See W. Hayward... .123 

Bs eo ast sie M. Garner.....116 

Brazen (4).........-.. E. Sande...... 130 


inner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
Se heen McLaughlin.... . 118 $2,675 
peror of Norfolk....Murphy........ 118 3,740 
ohare Fitzpatrick...... 118 4,790 

6,960 

5,270 

eet err. HayWard. 22... =. 122 5,240 

4,350 

ee SOLUS = caress <> 122 5,340 

ee oighe 122 4,640 

PE se DOSTCU rereicre ciets< 122 7,800 

eee ec OLINM Ss ace = 122 7,960 
were S SPCC ists. 122 7,750 

«ore or SRL CULE cere eae 119 7,750 
ere te SPCTICEl <a 20-5 ,<12 108 8,475 
bonnibert............Spencer........ 112 7,750 
sajor Daingerfield..... Odamcssre-osu: 118 7,750 
jtese Seas O'Neill... ¢.)...-- 118 7,750 

UYRC oe cee or.) 118 10,000 

i 5,390 

i 9,475 

3 Aerie s Miller.......... 126 10,475 

PORE Te AS} 6 Sia Dugan. . 114 ~~ 13,350 

oe Madden........-- Dugan......... 126 9 225 
Banmatianic. «fe. 2%: Shillings. <2... 122 2,300 
mock VieW....-,-:---- McTaggart...... 123 2,150 
lo eee ae Butwell........ 117 2,300 
horse King.....-.---- Butwell........ 111 2,275 
1 ee ee ee McTaggart...... 116 2,950 
mar Khayyam.....-- Gotlifis:2.eeetne= 125 3,850 


DIXIE HANDICAP : 
Pimlico; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles 


Year Winner, age Jockey wt. 
1926 Sarazen (5)........... F. Weiner..... 128 
1927" Mars (4): 2225 he. date de F. Coltiletti. ...124 
1928 Mike Hall (4).......... H. Richards... .110 
1929 Diavolo (4).........-. J. Maiben..... 112 
1930 Sandy Ford (4)........ F. Catrone..... 106 
1931 Paul Bunyan (5).......E. Gianelloni.. .110 
1932 Gallant Knight (5)..... H. Schutte..... 121 
1933 Stepenfetchit (4)...:.. E. Steffen..... 113 
1934 Equipoise (6)......... R. Workman... .112 
1935 Only One (4).......... R. Merritt... .. 130 
1936 Dark Hope (7)......:..R. Jones....... 108 
1937 Calumet Dick (5)...... J. Wagner..... 113 
1938 Pompoon (4).......... G. Woolf....... 108 
1939 Sir Damion (5)........ D. Meade...... 118 
1940 Honey Cloud (6)....... H. Mora....... 115 
A909 Haltali( a) 252 o oce- C. McCreary. . .110 
1942 Whirlaway (4)......... EL Arcare:.. 2. 128 
1943 Riverland (5).......... S. Brooks..... 123 
1944 Sun Again (5)......... F. A. Smith... .120 
1945 Rounders (6).......... F. Remerscheid 118 
1946 Armed (5)............ D. Dodson..... 130 


DWYER STAKES 
Aqueduct; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 


snce 114 miles in 1887, from 1898 to 1909, inclusive; from 1926 to 1934, 
les from 1915 to 1924, inclusive; and from 1935 to 1939, inclusive. Run at 
e; and at Belmont Park in 1913. Run as Brooklyn Derby prior to 1918. 


Win val. 
24,550 
26,375 
24,975 
27,600 
26,025 
15,425 
14,550 

5,100 
4,190 
4,520 
9,500 
9,450 
20,950 
22,025 
18,250 


19,850 — 


19,275 
17,775 
25,700 
25,400 
25,700 


inclusive. 15%4_ miles in 1925, 
Gravesend from 1887 to 1910, 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1918 War Cloud............ Buxtonic< 6.53 124 4,850 
1919 Purchase............- Knapp cece ee 118 4,850 
1920: (Mano War... .:.-. Kummer....... 126 4,850 
1920 (Grey Lagan. oases Sande........- 123 7,100 
AO22 RAV NON acc ae ceil Ponce)... eae 117 7,150 
TOPS DUNN 5 2 eles «eines Lange. tae 123 7,150 
TSZR AGING eee nesta Maiben........- 123 7,750 
1925 American Flag........ Johnson........ 126 8,900 
1926- Crusader....20...---> Sande: 2 heces 123 15,000 
1927 Kentucky II...........Maiben 108 18,500 
TOG Gente os. ose Kelsay.......-. 110 19,600 
1929 Grey Coat.............0’Donnell...... 117. —-19,450 
1930 Gallant Fox.........-- Sande). ee 126 = =11,500 
1931 Twenty Grand......... Kurtsinger...... 126 11,500 
ASIPSRAM ONO tier. -< % opatotaaiee Malley......... 124 12,200 
1933 War Glory..........-. Gilbert == 118 4,250 
1934 Rose. Cross... 2.0 3. COUCEI. Soa cesas 116 4,090 
1985 cOmalaic is ree tw Wrightis sacar ne 126 9,200 
1936 Mr. Bones..........-- Gilberts. coe 119 8,500 
TOS sStrapas 2s eee aen dear Renicks. 05:46 116 10,750 
1938 The Chief.......-..-- Woolfi... 28 ¢ «25. 119 8,900 
1939 Johnstown..........-- Stout-s5) cana 126 9 250 
1940 Your Chance.......-.. Wright......... 116 9,650 
1941 Whirlaway.........-.- ArcatOu) agers 126 8,075 
1942 Valdina Orphan....... Bierman &.... <> 116 =. 21,150 
1943 Vincentive..........-- Gilbe rte eee lil 19,600 
1944 By Jimminy........... Atkinson....... 11439 110. 
1945) Wildlife. = crete ce Atkinson....... 116 38,835 
TQAGTASSAUI te cone alien Mehrtens....... 126 40,700 


FAMOUS HORSE RACING COLORS 


iv Stud—wWhite, red spots, scarlet cap. 
ley, E. R.—White, green hoops, white 


eyes, green cap. 


a W. L.—Red, yellow blocks, 


, 


eyes and cap. 


red 


met Farm—Devil’s red, blue collar, 


ae hoops on sleeves, blue cap. 


Foxcatcher Farm—Sapphire blue, gold fox 
front and back, blue cap. 
Greentree Stable—Pink, black stripes on 


sleeves, black cap. 


Howard, C. S.—Red, white ‘H” in triangle 
front and back, white sleeves, red and 


white cap. 


re 

+ 
« 

4 


EMPIRE CITY STAKES | “an 
Empire City; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles. Ie 


: oe Baod 
Information Please Alr 


‘ 


Run at 1 mile in 1907; run at Belmont Park in 1915. Distance 114 miles in 1900 and from 1923 to 193% 


miles from 1934 to 1941, inclusive. For 3-year-olds and over prior to 1937. Run as a handicap prior 


run at Jamaica from 1943 to 1946, inclusive. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1900 Charentus (6)....... We Shawna. 8 oe 106 = $2,465 
1907 Prince Ahmed (3)...Ott.............. 109 1,660 
1908 Pinkola (3)......... U7 BUUOL.. of ahaa 105 =11,800 
1909 Maltbie (4)......... dl Ce ee POOR ak 106 3,850 
1910. Dalmatian (3)....... G. Archibald...... 118 4,850 
1914 Buckhorn (5)....... J. McCahey....... 120 3,200 
1915 Gainer (4).......... T. McTaggart. .... 109 2,775 
1916 Short Grass (8)...... Fo Keogh 5. c.,. 127 3,500 
UOW7eopuni(4),.,..ts2-. 00. W. Knapp........ 112 3,850 
1918 Roamer (7)......... EL. kykegos.43.5 128 3,850 
1919 Lanius (4)......5... AS Ls) a Uae ie 115 3,850 
1920 Naturalist (6)....... CAturner,: 32:2. 117 4,650 
1921 Yellow Hand (4)..... C.H. Miller....... 115 7,000 
1922 Grey Lag (4)........ Le Fatoca..5.s¢;.05 132 6,550 
TRS) a's la G) AB en Es Sande: o.20 sxc 115 6,400 
POZABOUNE (3) \s0-5 vise dnc cise B. Breuning. ..... 98 8,100 
1925 ‘Mad Play (4):......2L. Fator...2...... 129 7,100 
1926 Peanuts (4)......... H. Richards....... 112 6,550 
1927 Peanuts (5)......... H. Thurber. ...... 124 6,000 


Distance one mile prior to 1784. Distance 114 miles since 1939. Run at N 


EPSOM DERBY 
Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


Year Winner, age Jockey wt. Wi 
1928 Recreation (4).......P. Goodwin....... 100 
1929 Sun Edwin (4)...... L. McAtee........ 118 
1930 Frisius (4).......... A; Abel)... vo. ae 106% 
1931 Questionnaire (4)....R. Workman. .... 128 
1932 Blenheim (4)........ H: Mills: eet 117 
1933 Dark Secret (4).... J. Gilbert....... pay 2%, 
1934 Faireno (5)......... Jj. stout. 0 .pese 114 
1935 Top Row (4)........ J. Longden....... 115 
1936 Esposa (4).......... R. Kastner........ 98 
1937" Rox Flag--. eeu oe R. Merritt. ....... 106 
1938 Stagehand.......... J. Westrope....... 124 
1939 Lovely Night........ N> Wall .\.. SAeoee 116 
1940:\Fonelon t=. <2. ec J. Stout. 3-5 ee 125 
1941 Swing and Sway..... D. Meade......... 114 
1942" ‘Apachéctene ane J; Stout? 2. ee 114 
1943 Chop Chop.......... J. Longden....... 120 «1 
i944 Stir'Un ee. oe ne E: Arcaro.2.c. ee 120 
1945 Gallorette........... T. Atkinson....... 116 


sive, and from 1940 to 1945, inclusive, and called the New Derby Stakes. 


Year Owner Winner 


1780 Sir C. Bunbury...... Diomed' 20 <5.5c8 wake 


1781 Mr. O’Kelly......... Ne Echlose5-5 .. eee 
1782 Lord Egremont...... ASSASSINS ec eee 
1783 Mr. Parker......... Sgltray io: ce a saodeoees 
1784 Mr. O’Kelly......... sergeants, 2 -5.es 
1785 Lord Clermont....... Almwell 2.28 os estci ts 
1786 Mr. Panton......... Noble... eet sc8 tes cee 
1787 Lord Derby......... sin Po Teazle. ctensnoeks 


1788 Prince of Wales...... Sir Thomas 


1790 Lord Grosvenor...... Rhadamanthus 


1793) ‘Sir F..Poole:......,. Waxy 
1794 Lord Grosvenor...... Daedalus 
1795 Sir F. Standish...... Spread Eagle 
1796 Sir F. Standish...... Didelot 
1797 Duke of Bedford..... Colt, by Fidget 


1798 Mr. Cookson........ Sit Harty oe eee 
1799 Sir F. Standish...... Arehdukes.. ae kat 
1800 Mr. Wilson.......... Champion............. 


1801 Sir C. Bunbury...... Eleanor 
1802 Duke of Grafton..... Tyrant 
1803 Sir H. Williamson... . Ditto 


1804 Lord Egremont...... Hannibal). 2 Js eeee © 
1805 Lord Egremont...... Card. Beaufort......... 
1806 Lord Foley.......... Pans. sane. oe eee 
1807 Lord Egremont...... Eloctiont:.a. eve ne 


1808 Sir H. Williamson... .Pan 
1809 Duke of Grafton 
1810 Duke of Grafton..... Whalebone 


1811 Sir J. Shelly........ Phantom. nee 
1812 Mr. Ladbrook....... Octavius a ee 
1813 Sir C. Bunbury...... Smolensko............ 
1814 Lord Stawell........ Blucheraas is oesecde 
1815 Duke of Grafton..... Whiskelaesss.ce- eee 
1816 Duke of York....... Prince Leopold......... 
1817 Mr. Payne.......... AZO i taes cotta 
1818 Mr. Thornhill....... Sam 


1789 Duke of Bedford..... Skyscraper. . : ; . ; : és 
1791 Duke of Bedford.....Eager................. 
1792 Lord Grosvenor...... Sonn BUS cee es 


weeeP O08 2,5) aera 


Win val. 


Year Owner Winner Win 
1820 Mr. Thornhill, ...... Sailor...) .2.4s2 eee 
1821 Mr. Hunter......... Gustavus. |... 
1822 Duke of York....... Moses.........'. . Sues 
1823 Mr. Udny........... Emilius. /-< 2. 25 eee 
1824 Sir J. Shelley....... Cedric. «..i2.,..5eee 
1825 Lord Jersey......... Middleton’..:... ;= 22.608 
1826 Lord Egremont...... Lap Dog... s)..325 eee 
1827 Lord Jersey......... Mameluke... ....088e 
1828 Duke of Rutland..... Cadland. ...5.54= eee 
1829 Mr. Gratwicke....... Frederick... :.. . Sp aaaee 
1830 Mr: Chifney.........Priam. eels: 2a 
1831 Lord Lowther....... Spaniel. ..io522 cee 
1832 Mr. Ridsdale........ St. Giles... 3s.c. ee 
1833 Mr. Saddler........ Dangerous............. 


1834 Mr, Batson......... Plenipotentiary......... 
1835 Mr. Bowes.......... Mundig;.... 2s..0-ceeee 
1836 Lord Jersey......... Bay Middleton......... 
1837 Lord Berner........ Phosphorus............ 


1838 Sir G. Heatcote...... Amato... 3s... 22a 
1839 Mr. W. Ridsdale... .. Bloomsbury 


1840 Mr. Robertson....... Little Wonder.......... 
1841 Mr. Rawlinson...... Coronation............. 
1842 Colonel Anson.......Attila................. 
1843 Mr. Bowes.......... Cotherstone............ 
1844 Colonel Peel........ Orlando... ...... 2 oom 
1845 Mr. Gratwick....... .Merry Monarch... ..... 
1846 Mr. Gully........... Pyrrhus the First....... 
1847 Mr. Pedley........°...Cossack..9.... aaa 
1848 Lord Clifton......... Surplice;., ..4 3.5 ae 
1849 Lord Eglinton....... T. Flying Dutchman... . 
1850 Lord Zetland........ Voltigeur 3.2.0.2... 5oan 
1851 Sir J. Hawley....... Teddington.....2:.. shee 
1852 Mr. Bowes........,. Dan. O’Rourke......... 
1853 Mr. Bowes.......... W. Australian.......... 
1854 Mr. Gully........... Andover. \.)..200 een 
1855eFPopham....4.a0 Wild Dayrell. .......... 
1856 Admiral Harcourt... .Ellinton............... 
1857 W.I’Anson......... Blink Bonny........... 


1858 Sir J. Hawley....... Beadsman 
1859 Sir J. Hawley....... Musjid 


ewmarket from 1915 to 1918, i 


Kingeraft. 22.523 38,875 
Eavonluse nos scioee sas 25,625 


een. a2: Kisbereeneccskiesme es 27,875 

PRetoe: SHbidt syne c ase 0,200 

ue Sefton jac soe. eed, 12 

Res oe Sir BevVVS, cc: ck 2-0 - See 0,120 

Bend! Oks ansc2 2 ene 31,875 

peeoriiiard...-...-. Iroquoisf..-.-...------ 29,625 
_. of Westminster. . ESHOLOVET Soc45-.- 255% 23,875 
r F. Johnstone... . St. Blaise........-..--- 25,750 

. Hammond........ SOIGAHON Ea een eniinapteerts aoe 
ar J. Willoughby... .Harvester.......------- 24,500 
# ord Bestings .c.. Jo Moeltanias-/ joss c-00-'s 22,625 
_. of Westminster. . SOrmOnde@ss=55-.2->-- 23,500 
ir. Abington. ...... Mer. Hampton......-.-- 22,625 
uke of Portland. ...Ayrshire.........-.---- 18,375 
uke of Portland....Donovan.........-.---- 20,250 
ir J. Miller.........Sainfoin.........------ 29,700 
ir F. Johnstone..... COnIMON Seriec = ne ea 27,550 
mord Bradford.......Sir Hugo......-..----- 34,900 
ir. McCalmont....-.. BSingIASS fee nls tae oat 27,575 
pord Rosebery......- Badass vec. = ee 27,250 
nord Rosebery...... Sim ViStO'ac 202 «cess «= 27,250 
rince of Wales. .... Persimmon.....----- soe bred 
r. Gubbins........ Galtee More......-.---- 27,250 
@earmach).,.........>-- Meddahesstmanceeios ce 27,250 
®. of Westminster. ..Flying Fox.........---- 27,250 
*rince of Wales..... Diamond Jubilee....... 27,250 
/. C. Whitney.....- Volodyovskif.....------ 28,350 
peGubbins........+. Ard’ Patrick, 224 -~-- 27,250 


I heat; stake divided. jAmerican bred or owned. 


1905 Lord Rosebery......Cicero............... ey 


1906 Maj. E. Loder.......Spearmint.......... ea hy 
1907 R. Croker........... Orby he epee 30h 
1908 Chev. Ginistrelli..... Signorinetta.......... ‘ 


1909 King Edward........ Minotu. 3s Sos nies etek ; 


FLAMINGO STAKES 


Winner Jockey wt. Win val. 


AltA (2 eeeeepee none H. Griffin... 117 $4,450 
Upset Lad........-- J: HeeBurke.. = 118 8,600 
rit wo ae enpon OES A. Robertson..... 118 9,900 
ightning Bolt....... C. Kurtsinger....118 10,800 
EVENING. 22... ++ R. Leischman....113 9,725 
Charley O......---- J. Gilbert........ 118 10,475 
ime Clock.....-.-- M. Garner.....-- 114 10,075 


lack Helen......--- D. Meade........ 113 15,600 
; W. D. Wright..... 120 20,050 


at Tampa in 1926. Run as Florida Derby prior to 1937. 


Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds; 11/s miles 


1910 Mr. Fairie.......... Lemberg. acc ccmicte sre 7 

TOMTe> Boel etc: Sunstay. s/s anes 

1912 W. Raphael......... Tagalie:.c2 Sos caseren 

1913 A. P. Cunliffe....... Aboyeur: 2), tran caseues 

1914 H. B. Duryea........ Durchantlissen, a eee 

AOIStS Sloat eee on: Pommern........-.+.++ 12,000 
1916 E. Hulton.........-. Fifinella............ <2. 14,500 
1917 Mr. Fairie.......... Gay Crusader.......... 10,250 
1918 Lady Jas. Douglas. ..Gainsborough.......... 20,000 
1919 Lord Glanely........ Grand Parade.......... “1, 92,250) eae 
1920 Maj. G. Loder....... Spion Kop... .2..023 , 32/250, 7 
2921 J> Bedoel.... cee ee Humorist......... Cotes 32,250: 
1922 Lord Woolavington...Captain Cuttle......... 51,2507" 
1923 Ben Irish.........-- Papyrus. ee 56,800 
1924 Lord Derby......... SansovinO’ jo. 5.25 aces 59,025 
1925 H.E. Morris........ Manna 2.5-ceeeeered = 55/4/5509 
1926 Lord Woolavington...Coronach............-.. 51,750 3) Yee 
1927 Frank Curzon....... Call’ Boy: ese 63,075 
1928 Sir H. C’liffe-Owen. .Felstead..............- 58,025. 
1929 W. Barnett.......... Trigo: :.:.....keea eee eee 
1930 H. H. Aga Khan..... Blenheim..........-..- 50,180 — 
1931 J. A. Dewar......... Cameronian...........- 48,640 
POS2 MT co WANSt ois aigtetore = a3: April the Fifth......... 34,056 
1933 Lord Derby......... Hyperion’....... 0.026% 49,182 
1934 H. H. M. of Raj’pla. .Windsor Lad.......-.... 46,760 
1935 H. H. Aga Khan..... Bahram ness cle aeieteins 46,080 
1936 H. H. Aga Kahn..... Mahmoud. sot ater 49,670 
1937 Mrs. G. B. Miller....Mid-Day Sun.........- 47,205 
1938 P:: Beatly-.c «42--- Bois Roussel........... 43,644 
1939 Lord Rosebery...... Blue Peter............- 42,680 
1940) F. Darling) :.<--.... Pont I’Eveque.........- 23,803 
1941 Mrs. M’D’ald-Buc’n. .Owen Tudor........... 18,003 
1942 Lord Derby........- Watling Street......... 15,530 
1943 Miss Dorothy Paget. .Straight Lead.......... 17,552 
1944 Lord Rosebery...... Ocean Swell..........- 23,604 
1945 Sir Eric Ohlson...... Dante. 4: cdemantemitacite 33,356 
1946 J. E. Ferguson...... AifbDOrne:, «01 s1.1)etenfoe oe 32,000 
Year Winner Jockey wt. Win val. 
1937 Court Scandal....... E. Steffen....... 120 20,900 
1938 Lawiiinee merece W. D. Wright..... 120 20,100 
1939 Technician.........- 1. Hanford....... 118 20,000 
1940 Woof Woof.......... 1. Anderson...... 118 22,450 
1941 Dispose......-.---- A. Robertson..... 120 20,200 
1942 Requested.......... EJ Arcar0...0.0. 122 28,150 
TOAR StU Dp! seen eter at E. Arcafo.:..... - 118 14,825 
1946 Round View......... L. Hildebrandt. . .118 29,600 


Outstanding Riding Performances 


iding the winners of the entire card 
‘ix races at Churchill Downs, June 5, 
r, James Lee, the colored jockey, eSs- 
‘ished a world’s record. This mark stood 
il Albert Whittaker rode all seven win- 
; at Huntley, New Zealand, February 


1910. ‘ 
+, Thomas rode all seven winners at 


Townsville, Australia, July 29, 1929. In 
this country, H. Phillips duplicated Lee’s 
feat at Reno, July 5, 1916. At Marlboro, 
September 11, 1930, Albert Adams had six 
mounts and won with all. At Ravenna 
Park (Ohio), October 18, 1930, J. Sylvester 
rode in all eight races on the program and 
earned brackets in seven. 


m 
‘ 


- Information Ple 

FUTURITY STAKES 
Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 61/2 furlongs a 
Distance 1,263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, inclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 


\ inclusive; about 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Sarate 
special arrangement in 1910, 1913 and 1914. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Wi 
1888 Proctor Knott....... S. Barnes........ 112 $40,900 1919 Mano’ War....... . 5. LOntus aaa 127 
P3BOChadss cos ese sae GaDay. otter yediee 109 54,500 1920 Step Lightly........ F. Keogh ce-uaaee 116 
1890 Potomac............ A. Hamilton. ..... 115 67,675 1920"\Bantiig: . ace. sone F. Coltiletti....... 117 
1891 His Highness........ J. McLaughlin..... 130 61,675 1922 Sally's Alley........ A. Johnson. ...... 116 
1892 Morello............. W. Hayward...... 118 40,450 1923" St,3aaies..; coos) foe T. McTaggart. .... 130 
1893 Domino............ Fae batdis totes sor 130 = 48,855 1924 Mother Goose....... L. McAtee........ 114 
1894 The Butterflies. .... He Griffin... 112 48,710 1925 ‘Pompey 5 vonc a ee C. Fator. 22) ee 127 
1895 Requital............ H. Griffin......... 115” ~-53,190 1926 Scapa Flow......... L. Fator ’; 2 ae 122 
1896 Ogden.............. F. Turbiville...... 115 43,790 1927 Anita Peabody...... C:\Lang 2, : 32s 124 
1897 L’Alouette.......... R. Clawson....... 115 34,290 1928 High Strung......... L. McAtee........ 122 
1898 Martimas........... Hi ewists st eaye 118 36,610 1929 Whichone........... R. Workman...... 125 
1899 Chacornac.......... H. Spencer....... 114 = 30,630 1930 Jamestown......... L. McAtee........ 130 
1900 Ballyhoo Bey........ De ser t bemoeoe nae 112 33,580 1931 Top Flight.......... R. Workman...... 127 
TOW Yankees... .3. 2-2 W. O’Connor...... 119 36,850 1932 Kerry Patch......... P: Walls: =, accent 122 
1902 Savable............ ext ynestne ote a 119 44,500 1933 Singing Wood....... R: Jones: '5) nea 122 
1903 Hamburg Belle...... Gs Fullerscccting 114 =—36,600 + 1934 Chance Sun......... W. D. Wright...... 122 
DO0GS Art co. jo E. Hildebrand.... 114 40,830 1935 Tintagel............ S. Contech) sine ee 122 
ee 1905 Ormondale.......... A. Redfern....... 117 —- 32,960 1936 Pompoon........... H. Richards....... 127 
7 1906 Electioneer......... W. Shaw......°, 117. 36,880. 1937 Ménow...:./:...... C. Kurtsinger. .... 119 
" iS Uy ial a) Th See eee a W. Miller......... 125 26,640 1938 Porter's Mite........ B. James... mee 119 
% 1908 Maskette........... ee Notte’. way =. 118 26,110 1939 Bimelech........... F. A. Smith. te 126 
1909 Sweep............. J. Butwell........ 126 24,100 1940 Our Boots.......... E. Arcaro.. 5.20 11S 
1910 Novelty............ C.H. Shilling. .... 127 25,360 ~=1941 Some Chance....... W, Eadsi.2 2. cee 122 
1913 Pennant............ C: Botel4cs. ee 119 15,060 1942 Occupation......... G. Woolf..0%. See- 126 
1914 Trojan. so... 06..02. C. Burlingame.... 117 16,010 1943 Occupy) 32 4c ee G. Woolf. s;. eee 126 
1915 Thunderer.......... J. Notter......... 122. ~=16,590 1944 -Pavot. os." ee G. Woolf.) Saree 126 
1916 Campfire........... J. McTaggart...... 125 17,340 1945 Star-Pilot. 3....2.58 A. Kirkland....... 126 
2 ISTP ERADD cian Chle.c ss 5 Ea AtlonSscae ane ae 127 —:15,600 1946 First Flight.......... E.Atcarozse: ne 123 
Be 1918 Dunboyne.......... A. Schuttinger.... 127 23,360 


GALLANT FOX HANDICAP 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds and over; 15/ miles. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. 
1939 Isolater (6).......... JEStOUt Cs. Pore 119 $ 8,400 1943 Eurasian (3)......... H. Lindberg........ 116 
1940 Salaminia (3)........ D. Meade..........107 11,150 1944 Some Chance (5)..... A. Snider... 2 Sen 116 
1941 Market Wise (3)...... We RACS ete ere ee 119 11,550 1945 Reply Paid (3)....... H. Lindberg........ 108 


1942 Dark Discovery (4)....W. Mehrtens....... 100 11,300 1946 Stymie (5)........... B.James, 2a 126 
GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


Belmont Park; 4-year-olds and over; about 3 miles. 
Run at Morris Park prior to 1905. Distance about 215 miles prior to 1916. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win 
1899 Trillion (8)........... Mr. W. C. Hayes. ..163 $ 6,150 1924 Dan ilV'(6) ojo ee N. Kennedy........ 158 
P900.Philae(5):.......-.. Donahue,........ 153 6,525 1925 Moseley (5).......... C. Smoot 2.2. aee 138 
1901 Sacket (6)........... Carsofiian cs be T37256-100) 1926 Ernecth¢5); S. <a eee R. H. Crawford..... 149 
1902 Geo. W. Jenkins (4)...Ray............... 133°. 5,525 1927 Jolly Roger (5)....... R. H. Crawford... . 165 
ROOSAPIONA (O)on,. sak vas ae RAY :5, Sas DURT cite 141 6,050 1928 Jolly Roger (6)....... R. H. Crawford..... 167 
1904 St. Jude (4).......... RAY.ss-)". ovasnten eee 142 5,450 L920 Are Light:(h) nck eenee A. Bauman........ 151 
1905 Mackey Dwyer (5)....Holman........... 149 5,210 1930 Tourist 11 (5)........ W-Hunt., eee 148 
1906 Good and Plenty (6). .Ray.............. 170 5,675 1931 Green Cheese (4)..... Mr. R. McKinney. ..140 
POF Alar, (S) ses cca cece. OWeltsngscawae oes 143 -5,500 1932 Tourtst 1 (7).. 5: .2.. G. Cooper......... 158 
L908eKard: (5)2s osc. occ ss McAfee.......... 138 4,775 1933 Best Play (4).........A. Bauman........ 132 
1909 Sir Wooster (5).......Davidson.......... 155 740 1934 Battleship (7)........ Mr. C. K. Bassett...147 
1910 Rossfenton (4)....... WarAllenize. cree 138 1,275 1935 Snap Back (6)....... W.'N= Ball eee 137 
1913 Penobscot (4)........Wolke............. 140 —-:1,845 1936 Bushranger (6)....... H...Little 7s: eee 172 
TSA OROUUE (Des ov. = chee ep lUCK OY. ocean 157. 1,650 1937 Sailor Beware (5).....H. Little........... 153 
1915 Mission (6).......... B. Haynes........ 148 «1,785 1938 Annibal'(5).......... Mr. R. McKinney... .156 
LOUVG Hiblar 7) se, eo: Ty, Parrette.. 0... 140 =1,860 1939 Whaddon Chase (4)...J. Penrod.......... 146 
1917 Expectation (6)....... B. Haynes.....,,.. 144 = 1,895 1940 Cottesmore (5)....... F. Slatescavce omen 160 
1918 St. Charlcote (6)... ..€. Smoot.......... 158.) 4,755 1941 Speculate (5)........ Te RObY 2.5. eee 142 
1919 Stonewood (7).......V. Powers......... 148 2,150 1942 Cottesmore (7)....... F. Slate sn25 ee 155 
1920 Square Dealer (6)....V. Powers......... 154 2.075 1943 Brother Jones (7)..... G. Walker:< -aetee 150 
1921 Earlocker (5). sete ees W. Mahoney....... 142 = 3,675 1944 Burma Road (5)...... J. Magee.......... 136 
AG22 IL yteN(8): cate ac oy ss R. H. Crawford... ... 136 3,575 1945 Mercator (6)......... W. Owens...) ceen 142 


1923 Sea Tale (7)......... Ut PRercone Banc: 158 3,675 1946 Elkridge (8).......... E. Roberts:s2 5.4.48 151 


t. 


’ 


mation Please Almanac 885 
é GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 
Winner Starters Value Year Owner Winner Starters Value 
Pomiecie eas O19 ate See ae! V eee 1892 C.G. Wilson........Father O'Flynn.... 25 8,400 
1SSere ees HBITYE eect ee 1 Yes eat Caric TSSSHE GS Dulfiz sac Cloister.......... 15 9,825 
prd Craven........ Ghanly. cones. ke LY ocd. 1894 Capt. C. H. Fenw’k. .Why Not......... 14 9,875 
ESMOTE. Sco. - Gaylad sot csn ae et 15 eee ee 1895 J. Widger........... W. M.f. Borneo... 19 9,875 
ord Chesterfield... .Vanguard.. dS Peed Gee 1896 Lord Wavertree...... The Soarer....... 28 9,875 
r. Quartermaine...Pioneer............ DOES io Riess 1897 H. M. Dyas......... Manifesto........ 28 9,875 
'. S. Crawfurd..... Cure All.......... iC eee ee 1898 C.G. Adams........ Drogheda......... 25 9,875 
taAdams.....<-..: PIONGBES SOAs ise 2 ae ¢ eke 1899 J. G. Bulteel........ Manifesto........ 19 9,875 
r. Courtenay...... Matthew......... Ar eS Fe 1900 Prince of Wales..... Ambush Il........ 16 9,875 
2 6S Chandler......... 5S Ree Se 1901 B. Bletsoe.......... Grudonscr.eeees. 24 9,875 , 
r. S. Mason, Jr....Peter Simple...... 24 $4,025 1902 A. Gorham........-. Shannon Lass... .. 21 ~=—-:10,000 
r. Osborne.......- Abd el Kader.....- 5 VN ae = 1903 J. S. Morrison....... Drumcree........ 23 ~=10,000 i, 
r. Osborne........ Abd el Kader...... 74 AP ese 1904 G.H. Gollan........ Moifaa........... 26 ~=—:10,000 a 
Ger. ason.:....... Miss Mowbray..... 24 3,400 1905 F. Bibby............ Kirkland......... 27-—:10,125 ' 
EIRP ULITG.. 2). oo <.0- Peter Simple...... OM oy we sre 1906 Prince Hatzfeldt..... Ascetic’s Silver.... 23 10,875 4 
‘r. Moseley......-. Bourton.......... s Se ae 1907 S. Howard.......... Eremon.......... 23 ~=12,000 Fr 
ir. Dennis......... Wanderer........- 20, Enc iok 1908 Maj. F. Douglas- a 
Papamet.........-- Freetrader........ OT. wad. seis Penhant:.2-.caese Rubiof........... 24 12,000 } 
Hodgman........ Emigrant........- 28 5,575 1909 J. Hennessy......... Lutteur IIl........ 32 12,000 “ 
Meapel.c nsec c-as Little Charley... .. 16 es. ae 1910 S. Howard.......... Jenkinstown...... 25 12,000 +3 
ir. Willoughby Bert cle Half’ Caste. 2.8. 20 4,200 19100 Ra BIDbY oetae seas Glenside.......... 26 12,500 un 
@eapel...........- AN AUS. 1- lorcet, 19't yn ew vice 1912 Mr. C. G. Assheton- 
. Bennett.......... Jealousy........-. 24 4,925 Siler ares ereaieiek Jarry. Mio se as 24 16,000 
jisc't de Namur..... Huntsman......-.. 13 eee 1913 Sir C. G. Assheton- ; 
mord Coventry....... Emblem........-. 16 4,275 SRIItH isc ecteede ete Covertcoat........ 22 15,850 G 
pord Coventry.....-.. Emblematic....... Ly Me Se G1 1914 Te Tylens cheese Suntochs, ..-</se 20 = 17,575 
eee Angell... ...... Alcibiade......... 23 5,175 1915 Lady Nelson........ Ally Sloper....... 20 17,575 
Bireestudd..}....... Salamander....... BO ita ws 1916*P. F. Heybourn...... Bermouth........ 21 5,750 . 
uke of Hamilton,...Cortolvin......... 23 8,300 1917*Sir G. Bullough...... Ballymacad....... 19 6,025 
word Poulett........ The Lamb........ 21 7,850 1918*Mrs. H. Peel.......- Poethlyn......... 17 4,925 
r. Weyman,....... The Colonel....... 22 8,800 1919*Mrs. H. Peel........ Poethlyn,........ 22,1 «17,950 
WIMEVANS< oc a0 0. The Colonel....... 23 7,325 1920 Major Gerrard.......Troytown......... 24  ~=21,800 
nord Poulett........ The Lamb.......- 25 8,325 1921 T. McAlpine.......- Shaun Spadah.... 35 39,925 
SBrayley...:-...-- Casse Tete......- 25 7,275 1922 Hugh Kershaw...... Music Hall........ 32 35,000 
-apt. Machell....... Disturbance....... 28 9,800 1923 Stephen Sanford....Sgt. Murphyf..... 28 36,100 
apt. Machell....... Reugnyct sacs. 22 9,450 1924 Lord Airlie.......... Master Rob’t...... 30 40,825 
|) Ges Seen eee Pathfinder........ 18 9,700 1925 Major D. Goold...... Double Chance.... 33 40,600 
rapt. Machell.....-.. Regal csc - cst > 19 7,550 1926 C. Schwartz......... Jack Horner...... 30 ©3550 
*.G. Hobson.......- Austerlitz.......-- 16 6,450 1927 Mrs. M. Partridge... .Sprig...------+-+ 37. 41,075 
. Nightingall....... Shifnal... sees cee 12 8,450 1928 H. S. Kenyon....... Tiperary Tim...... 42 55,900 
RaRIOOTG, 63. ee ee The Liberator..... 18 9,500 1929 Mrs. M. A. G'm'll... .Gregalach ._ Rag aster I 66 64,625 
PaDucrot...<..\..- +. EMmpressé.ce.so- 14 6,250 1930 W. Midwood.......-. Shaun Goilin...... 41 48,650 
Sapt. Kirkwood..... Woodbrook......- 13 4,900 1931 C. R. Taylor........ Grakle.ts2seese ne 36 © 37,240 
ord Manners....... Sealnanteneccisnes 12 6,675 1932 W. Parsonage...-.... Forbracites stet-te 36 = 28,577 
Prince C. Kinsky....Zoedone........-- 10 4,625 1933 Mrs. F. A. Clark.... _Kellsboro Jack. ... 34 36,725 
mr BOVd..k. .).-2% Voluptuary.....-- 15 5,175 1934 Miss D. Paget....... Golden Miller..... 30 36,325 
Ae Cooper: ....:-.-- Roquefort....-.-- 19 5,175 1935 Maj. Noel F’rlong....Reynoldstown..... NeoPM A) 
r. Douglas.......- Ofdhloetive.taeess 23 6,805 1936 Maj. Noel F’rlong....Reynoldstown Cee 35 35,100 
3 JEN} dope eaaenenee Gamecock......-- 16 6,080 1937 H. Lloyd Thomas... . Royal Mail Re roi Bhiee SRLS) 
Sol. E. W. Baird..... Playfait..!-narice'a- 20 5,905 1938 Mrs. M. Scott Ate Battleshipt....... 36 37,545 
YAS AaRer.. :: Brigates ene... 20 6,170 1939 Sir A. Maguire eeedacrt Workman......... 37. =: 31,966 
Masterman....... HWeXsc adele anes 16 8,325 1940 Lord Stalbridge..... Bogskar.......... 30 16,887 
. G. Jameson...... Come Away...-.-- 21 8,400 1946 Jock Morant,....... Lovely Cottage.... 34 35,300 


bstitute race. ;American bred or owned. 


‘ 


HAWTHORNE GOLD CUP 


Hawthorne Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 


ight-for-age prior to 1937. 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. Li ae 
i ' i iscovery (4)..... J. Bejshak.... .126 11, 
5 _...J.Maiben ..126 $20,200 1935 Discovery (4) 
Sa is __.F. Coltiletti....126 21,900 1937. Sahri ie Tasos a i. Sheet ee 
_..,.F. Coltiletti....126 23,800 1938  Esposa alle ssc E 
a oe i é J. Maiben..... 126 20,700 1939  Challedon @Q). eeoee, H. Richards... .120 10,900 
Plucky Play (5)...G. Woolf.......126 21,450 1946 Jack's Jill (4).....J. Higley...... 111 19,450 


Equipoise (5). .---R. Workman. . 126 17,250 


ee eae pe! ee hy ee eee See # 


886 , . Infomation Please. Alm 
HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. q 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. ‘Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win 


1938 Seabiscuit (5)........ G. Woolf. iz2e te 133 $37,150 1944 Happy Issue (4)...... H. Woodhouse..... 119 
1939 Kayak II (4)......... G,. Woolfencis se acave 125 35,075 1945 Challenge Me (4)..... A. Skoronski....... 108 
1940 Challedon (4)........ G Woolfinctar et 133 36,200 1946 Triplicate (5)......... B. James.i.\..2s20 113 
1941 Big Pebble (5)....... J. Westrope........ 119 62,475 


HOPEFUL STAKES 
Saratoga; 2-year-olds; 61/2 furlongs. 
Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1925; run at Belmont Park 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win 
i CE }10] he Sea eee Gee C. Gannon......... 112 $22,275 1926 Lord Chaucer........ F. Coltiletti........ 115 
TODA ANY AN cae ccice iss se © E. Hildebrand...... 127 29,790 1927 Brooms? ,. sarc aa. J., Malben\.,..<: aaa 115 
1905 Mohawk Il........... A. Redfern........ 130 16,490 1928 Jack High............ G...EMS. | 3. eee 127 
1906 Peter Pan........... Wi Kaapp 2; nccee 130 17,640 1929: Boolanits-2 ee R. Workman.....°. 117 
1907 Jim Gaffney.......... DS Nicdless secs aes 115 17,500 1930" Epithet 2) xa W. Kelsay......... 117 
LO0S=Helmet.e sf . 02 = 25. De NOC Eas sire cts 2152-10990 P1931) Tick,On 2 .emee oe P. Walls... eeanae 117 45 
1909 Rocky O’Brien........V. Powers......... 122 17,160 1932’ Ladysmans.. owt. R.. Jone$.2%- = ae 130 4) 
1910: Novelty............. A. Thomas........ 130) IS140 >» 1933" Bazaah on D. Meade.......... 119 33 
1913 Bringhurst........... J AL Gttus 'o) cateees 113. 4,100 1934 Psychic Bid.......... M. Garner. 5.3. .7ee 122 2 
1914) Regret. ...2.-...-.-. aA Notter tnt tess 127. - 9,590 1935. Red: Raitt¢ 2.6 caer R. Workman....... 124 
1915 Dominant............ J yNotlenges excita 130 9,150 1936 Maedic.............. E. Litzenberger..... 122 32/6 
1916 Campfire............ J. McTaggart....... 130 18,850 1937 Sky Larking......... A. Robertson....... 119g 
1917 Sun'Briar............ W.Knappieron sca. 130 30,600 L938 EN Chico) sont. ee N. Wall’). cece 126 42 
PoLesEter tals’. dc ican ss’ A. Schuttinger..... 115 30,150 1939 Bimelech............ F. A. Smith........ 122: 73 
1919 Mania" War,.....:.... UR Lottust vee ccc 130 24,600 1940 Whirlaway........... J. Longden........ 122-3 
1920 Leonardo Il.......... A. Schuttinger..... 115 33,850 1941 Devil Diver.......... J.' Skelly .., 24.0508 119 
1921) (Morvieh.......<.-2-. A. Johnson........ 130 34,900 1942 Devil's Thumb. ...... C. McCreary....... 122 3 
S22 ADUOIIN A srs, fereccre ices os C. Kummer........ 115 38,950 1943 Bee Mac............. S: Young:.. eae 119. 3g 
1923 Diogenes............ Gr Ponce ccie5.so5e. 115 46,800 TORS Pavlik ee G. Woolf. 3.2 eoeee 126 5 
1924 Master Charlie....... G\Babin sat. oasansc, 130 48,700 1945 Star Pilot............ A. Kirkland........ 112 55 
DIZOL POMPCYAA avis. ceierecs Le Fatotisccaconsere 127 42,850 1946 Blue Border.......... A. DeLarasscscedes 122 46, 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CuP 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 2 miles. 


Run at 114 miles in 1920. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val 
1920 Man o’ War (3)....... C. Kummer........ 118 $ 5,850 1934 Dark Secret (5)...... C. Kurtsinger...... 125 

1921 Mad Hatter (5)....... Ev Sande 2M acces 125 12,100 1935 Firethorn (3)......... E. Arcaro2s, (3.2m 117 

1922 Mad Hatter (6)....... Exsandesns. tact 125 12,700 1936 Count Arthur (4)..... J. Stout...) £2 124 

1923 Homestretch (3)...... Ge Langs asicrcers 114 11,300 1937 Firethorn (5)......... H. Richards........ 124 

1924" My Play (5).......... A. Schuttinger..... 125 14,150 1938 War Admiral (4)...... W. D. Wright....... 124 

1925 Altawood (4)......... By Sande sot ance 120 13,050 1939 Cravat (4):.......... B. James... cece 124 

1926 Crusader (3)......... Bs Maibencecc. es, 114 13,300 1940 Fenelon (3).......... JStout 2. eee 114 

1927 Chance Play (4)...... EtSande) tenes tee 125 12,000 1941 Market Wise (3)...... B. Jamesss sees 114 3 
1928 Reigh Count (3)...... CiCahgpieete ae 114 10,850 1942 Whirlaway (4)........ G: Woolf. i3-esees 124 18, 
1929 Diavolo (4).......... i. Malben Ge cece. 125 10,900 1943 Princequillo (3)...... C. McCreary....... 117 18 
1930 Gallant Fox (3)....... Eo Sande ws, nicieen 118¥ 10,300 1944 Bolingbroke (7)...... R. Permane........ 125 176 
1931 Twenty Grand (3)..... C. Kurtsinger...... 114 10,400 1945 Pot o’ Luck (3)....... D./Dodsonam ages 114 183 
TY32"Guisto(3). 36s. e ek. B. Hanford........ 114 9,950 1946 \Pavot (4)... =... cnc. ES\Arcaro.t54 aso 124 18, 
1933 Dark Secret (4)...... HAMIls ae Seas 125 6,400 


-—-eerrrer——————— 


Origin of Individual Racing Silks 


The practice of using individual racing from not knowing the colours worn by 
silks to distinguish horses is almost 200 ers, Seventeen gentlemen came to the dé 
years old. They were first introduced in cision to register their colours,” and th 
October, 1762, at Newmarket, England, stewards of the Newmarket meetin 
when a group of sportsmen conceived the “hoped” in the name of the Jockey Clu 
unique idea. In the quaint phraseology of that the gentlemen “would take care that 
the time, “for the greater convenience of their riders be provided with dresses ac 
distinguishing horses in the running, as cordingly.” Lord Grosvenor, the Lord Derby 
also for the prevention of disputes arising of that day, chose orange as his color. 2 


<a Glyndon, Md.; 4-year-olds and over; about 4 miles Ya 
ophy to winner. Distance 412 miles in 1895; not given in 1896; 5 miles in 1897; 414 miles in 1900 and 1901. e . 
Winner, age Jockey wt. Time Year Winner, age Jockey wt. Time 
{Johnny Miller....... J, McHenry......---  s-ee-ee 1919 Chuckatuck (a)...... J. Spencer, Jr....165 10:45 4% ‘4 
SIXERS celelemi< sizj-'="= GaEIGen ste oce coe amosouses ene . 1920 Oracle 2nd (a).......A. White.......- 165 10:44 * 
Kingsbury......-..- T. D. Whistler....160 ©.......-. 1921 Mazarin (a)......... G. Thompson....165 .......- 4 , 
Little Giant.........G. Elders 2 tence -ie EON 2a gaeobor 1922 Oracle 2nd (a)......- R. Belmont...... 165 ees eae 4 
The Squire.......-- W. P. Stewart....160 .......-- 1923 Red Bug (a)....--..- C. Burton....... 165) Wope ace A 
| Reveller.....-..---- deli reactor 160 12:31 1924 Daybreak (a).....-.- J. Ewing...2...%- 165 9:41 n 
fom Clark...-....+- G. Brown, Jr......-- 12:00 1925 Burgoright (a)....... J. Bowen, Jr..... 165 9:48%% 
‘ Garry Owen.....-.-- J. Spencer, Jr......- 11:55 1926 Billy Barton (a)..... A. G. Ober, Jr....165 9:09% 
Garry Owen (a)...... J. Spencer, Jr....--- 10:12 1927 Bon Master (a).:....F. Bonsal, Jr..... 165 10:54 
Princeton (a)........W. Walters.....----  sssee0res 1928 Bon Master (a).;....F. Bonsal, Jr.... .165 11:04 
Landslide (6)......- R. C. Stewart.....-. 0 essere 1929 Alligator (a)....:...- GC. Pluneeceiewests 165 9:45%% 
Princeton (a)...:....S. Watters...-.----. 11:02 1930 Brose Hover (a)..... C. Burton....... 165  8:5346 
Princeton (a)....-.-. W. Watters...... Gy caeteepon 1931 Soissons (8)....-.--- J.T. Skinner....165 9:09 
Garry Owen (a).....-J. Spencer, Jr....165 ....----- 1932 Trouble Maker (9)...N. Lang........- 165 8:534% 
Judge Parker (9). ...G, Nicholas. ....-. ie Gesacece. 1933 Captain Kettle (9)...C.R White FB ORO 165 Asc hee ee 
Sacandaga (7)....-.-A. Devereux..... AGS pane j=sterae 1934 Captain Kettle (10). .C. R. White.....- 165 9:042% 
_ Sacandaga (8)......-A. Devereux..... 165 11-06 44 1935 Hotspur 2nd (12)....S. Janney, jr... 165 9:125¢ 
Pebbles (a)...------ J. Leiper, Jr....- Givoresaca0s 1936 Inshore (7).....---- H. Frost, Jets 165 9:0824 
Conbe (5)......-+-- G. Blakiston, Jr..160 10:38 1937 Welbourne Jake (7). .J. Harrison oe 165 8:59 
Zarda (a).....-.---> G. Willing, Jr....165 .....-->- 1938 Blockade (9).....-.- J. Colwill etabicwets 165 8:44 
' Rutland (a)......--- G. Mather......- 165 11:10 1939 Blockade (10)....... J. Colwill.......- 165 9:16 
) Talisman (a)....---- J. Spencer, Jr... .165 9:33 % 1940 Blockade (11)....... Ae Colwill weno 165 9:10% 
Bourgeois (a)...-.-- G. Brown, Jr....- 165 10:1834 1941 Cog Bruyere (12)....R. Hamilton...... 165 8:45 
Brosseau (a)....---- G. Mather.....-. 165 9:38 1942 Winton (eceadoo0 S. Janney, Jr....165 8:44% 
Marcellinus (a)....-- E.M. Cheston....165  9:453% 1946 Winton (12).......+. S, Janney, Jr....165 8:97 


t ant........,..-.-F. Goodale 
2 TEs SSnqnceeeeas J. Perkins 


yphoon | webraaeee 
>laudit 


=Iwood 
gile..:.. 
THUONG o90.0- 3s R. Troxler 
Mink Star........--- A. Minder 
Stone Street.......- A. Pickens.....- 
intergreen.......- V. Powers 
MDonau..::..-..+++:- F. Herbert 


1915 Regret.............J. Notter 
1916 George Smith....... J. Loftus... 


1917 Omar Khayyam......C. Borel 16:6 


600 
1918 Exterminator : 14,700 — 
1919 Sir Barton.......... J. Loftus 20 
1920 Paul Jones.......... 18 > 30/375 
38,4500 


Thompson.... 
Johnson 


1921 Behave Yourself... .. Cc. 
A O22U MOMIGH een ies tars on A. 
BIZ S LOVEre eo noice eet ES 
1924 Black Gold.......... J.D. Mooney.... 


1925 Flying Ebony........ E 
1926 Bubbling Over...... A. 


1927 Whiskery........-.- L. 


1928 Reigh Count........ C. 


1929 Clyde Van Dusen....L. 


Johnson 

McAtee 

Lang tere.bhe 126 
McAtee 


1930 Gallant Fox......... E. 

1931 Twenty Grand....... C. 

1932 Burgoo King.......- E 

1933 Brokers Tip........- D. Meade 
1934 Cavalcade 

1935 Omaha W. Saunders 
1936 Bold Venture........ |. Hanford 
1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger.... 
1938 Lawrin....:...02-. E. Arcaro 
1939 Johnstown.........- J. Stout 

1940 Gallahadion......... C. Bierman 
1941 Whirlaway.......... E. Arcaro 
1942 Shut Out W. D. Wright 
1943 Count Fleet........- J. Longden 
1944 Pensive......-..++- C. McCreary. . 
1945 Hoop Jr......--.+-- E. Arcaro 
1946 Assault W. Mehrtens 


MARYLAND HUNT CUP ; 


MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 
Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 1'/s miles. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey — wt. V 
1935 Top Row (4)......... G Woolf tuccce ee 116 $18.750 1941 War Relic (3).........T. Atkinson........ 102 
1936 Time Supply (5)...... R. Workman....... 121 23,500 1942 Whirlaway (4)........ G. Woolf. ..s5 0s 130 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)........ US Pollard. 2.50218 130 51,780 1943 Market Wise (5)...... V. Nodarse........ 126 
1938 Menow (3)........... NaWall os. cate 107 40,550 1944 First Fiddle (5)....... J. Longden........ 124 
1939 Fighting Fox (4)...... DISIOUE SF Jew nae « 113 49,250 1945 First Fiddle (6)....... J. Longden........ 121 
1940 Eight Thirty (4)...... H. Richards........ 126 46,550 1946 Pavot (4)............ A. Kirkland........ 120 


MAYFLOWER STAKES 
Suffolk Downs; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 
Distance 3/4 mile in 1935 to 1945; 5/8 mile in 1936 and 1937. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win v 
1935 Maeriel.............. E. Litzenberger..... 123 $ 2,330 $947 Alsabics Soom: ota R. L. Vedder....... 119 
. 1936 Airflame............. S. Renick../. 2. 5... 123 © 2,595 1942 Through Bound...... D. Brunelle........ 116 
1937, Historic-Era...-~-.2.. J. Deering......... 112) .2,085 1943 Cocopets. 5245 vecs2. C. McCreary....... 113 
1938 Heather Time........ F. Maschek........ 115 8,900 1944 | Pavote. ene ee G., Woolf. <232sassee 119 
1939 Roman Flag.......... EO Dupps:si0. a6, 110 11,850 1945 Air Ratee=2- 2-35-32. H. Pratt. (2 22go ee 122 
1940 Blue Pair............ M. Berger........ 119 12,600 1946 Mel Eppley.......... J. Licaust, 2-2 eee 116 


MELBOURNE CUP 


Melbourne, Australia; 3-year-olds and over; 2 miles. 


Year Winner Age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Age Jockey " 
T861/Archers.........-.. BS TUACHtHS ce ton cn PES pie Meee. 1904’ Aerasia.-3ss.0ts 7° T. Clayton2ee 104 
YAR 1] Gs Cutis. ces cae Agree 1905 Blue Spec......... 6 °F. Bullockeete 112 
1863 Banker............ 3. H. Chifney.......- TEM 1906 Poseidon.......... 3 T. Clayton........ 104 
1864 Lantern........... Spe WWaViScas.cce hee Se 1907 Apologue.......... 5 W. Evans sce 107 
ISGS=TOryboy®.. vic. <c-6 7 E. Kavanagh...... OS cee 1908 Lord Nolan........ 3° J.:.RFlynnse eee 94 
1866 The Bard.......... on WoDaviss 2. . Boden. 1909 Prince Foote.......3 W.H. McL’blan. ..106 
1867 Tim Whiffler....... Sie Driscoll 2. 8% 123) Fo sees 1910 Comedy King...... 4 W.H. McL’hlan. ..109 
1868 Glencoe. .......,... 4 C. Stanley........ 127 eee 1911 The Parisian... ... 6 R.Cameron....... 121 
1869 Warrior............ 6 C. Morrison....... 22 ee £51 2SPiastres: cee cee 4 A. Shanahan...... 107 
1870 Nimblefoot........ Te}. DOV Nartese,. ae 92 eas 1913 Posinatus-te.. 0 es 5 A. Shanahan...... 98 
as7lethe.Pearl..........5. Jot, Kavanagh....101 ...... 1914 Kingsburgh........ 4 G. Meddick....... 96 
1872 The Quack......... 6 W. Enderson...... 108 5. 1915' \Patrobasiee;. ss. 3 Rotewis< Se aeeee 104 
1373: Don Suan: J... ,. . 4 W.Wilson........ 96) Caisse 1916 Sasanof........... 3. E.:Roloy. cee 95 
POVATHaricoty. ccc. : 4% Bo Pigotte sco ces OE) gece 1917 West Court........ 5 W.H. Mcl’hlan...117 
1875 Wollomai.......... Ge REBAatty cc cuek LOB Se tine 1918 Night Watch....... 5 “W. Duncan... 28: 93 
1876 Briseis............ 3 P. St..Albans..... Bh Se cne 1919 Artilleryman....... 3\aR. Lewis 2 ceeee 104 
1877 Chester.,......... Bo PoiPigotts <5. he oe, LU Daas 1920: ;Poltreliees eee 6K. Blackeuen sas 140 
TerevCalamias.. =... S BROWN as. NE beh eae on 1921 Sister Olive........ 3 E. O'Sullivan. ..... 93 
1879 Darriwell.......... 5S. Gracknell,.. :<. LORS rants 1922 King Ingoda....... 4 A. Wilson......... 99 
1880 Grand Fleneur...... a OU Halesv22 ee LH rans 8 1923.Bitalli, teers ance. 5 A. Wilson......... 98 
VETS 207 || ae AM Goughvcece ee 80! sty An 1924 Backwood......... 6° .P..Browns. ae 114 
1882. The Assyrian.......5 C. Hutchins....... TTR once 1925. Wintlbag>:..4....+~ 4S. Muntoveee cee 130 
1883 Martini Henri...... 3 J. Williamson. .... 1037 ieee 1926 Spearfelt.......... 9: “H; (Cairnsaocaae 129 
1884 Malua......,...... 5 A. Robertson...... T35 a nee 1927 Trivalvele.c.u. ccs 3. Ri Kewisie eee 104 
1885 Sheet Anchor. ..... 2M vO’ Brien ss 1OOM. Se eres 1928 Statesman......... 4-3. Munro.< cee 112 
1886 Arsenal........... 4 W.English........ 10338 xt es 1929 Nightmarch........ 4° iR. Reed eae 128 
PB87Dunlopies cso S .T.Sanders.... >: RIS KE; nee 1930 UPhar Lapnaenc yoctne 4.5. Pikaeaeee 138 
1888 Mentor............ 4 M.O'Brien....... TLS ee 1931 White Nose........ 5 ON. Percival....... 98 
TOBSRBTAVOL, 5.4 casa oes 6. Jo Anwin........ 1D ee ee Se 1932. Peter Pan.....082. 3 W. Duncan....... 104 
1890 Carbine........... 5 R. Ramage........145 $51,150 1933 Hall Mark......__. 3 J. O'Sullivan... .. 106 
1891 Malvolio........... 4 G. Redfern........ 116 50,620 1934" Peter Pan. .n.¢..)-% 5 D.Munro......-.. 136 
1892 Glenloth........... 5 G.Robson.....__. 111 49,835 1935 Marabou.......... 4 K. Voitre.........109 
£893 Tarcoola...:...-... SIH ACK DPS ase. ok: 116 35,750 1936. Wotan) ian a. on 4 0. Phillips........ 110 
HOSA Patronine ves coarse 4H Dawes. 8. 42.2. 129° Ree ae 1937 The Trump........ 5 Ap Reeditae Same 117 
1895 Auraria,........... 5 J. Stevenson... 1Q2e nue 1938 Catalogue..........8 F. Shean.........116 
1896 Newhaven......... 3 OH: Gardiners. 2... 111 20,740 1939cRivettew oc sas, 6 E.Preston........ 97. 
ROOT sGaultisck: sa lucid Sion Callinanis. ae 106 20,840 1940 Old Rowley........ 7 “ASKnox:ceee 110 
1898 The Grafter........ 5 J.Gough......... 128 21,460 1941 Skipton.........-. 3 W.Cook..........104 
1899 Merriwee.......... SV MTUING hte tee 104 21,965 1942 Colonus........... 4H. McCloud “100 
1900 Clean Sweep....... 3 A. Richardson..... 98 21,985 1943 Dark Felt.......... 6 V.Hartney........ 116 
1901 Revenue........... 5. F. Duasos tes 108 30,585 1944 Sirius............. 4 D.Munro......... 117 
1902 The Victory........ 4 R. Lewis.........124 23,420 1945 Rainbird..... 0... 4 W.Cook.......... 105 
1903 Lord Cardigan......3 N.Godby......... 92 31,620 1946 Russia............ 6 D.Munro.........126 


25,700 1942 Whirlaway ¢ 
; 1943 ‘Market Wise ©. 
1944 Paperboy (6) 
1945 Westminster (4) 
1946 Lucky Draw (5)....... 


PIMLICO FUTURITY 


Pimlico; 2-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles. 
‘two divisions in 1922. Distance 1 mile prior to 1929. 


Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey 
$42,750 1935 Hollywood........... S. Coucci 
41,015 1936 (Maley. c2-cecy os H. Richards 
illy's Alley Benen as A. Johnson 41,015 1937 Nedayr W. D. Wig: 
MULE ere so: G. W. Carroll....... 54,030 1938 Challedon..........- G. Seabo 
49 220 1939 Bimelech. . a eae Smith... 
53,350 1940 Bold Irishman... Mena J. Gilbert 
59,660 1941 Contradiction........ K. McCombs 
53,310 1942 Count Fleet........-. J. Longden 
50,750 FOSS Platior anes << cece .C. McCreary 
55,810 1944 Pot o’ Luck.......... _D. Dodson - 
50,360 1945 Star Pilot............ A. Kirkland 
56,170 1946 Jet Pilot............. J. Gilbert 
62,430 
i PIMLICO SPECIAL 
Pimlico; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. one 
or 3-year-olds in 1937. <r k Aye 
Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
War Admiral......... C. Kurtsinger...... 128 $5,680 1942 Whirlaway (4)....... G; Woolf. -vsecereas 126 10,000 
19 38 Seabiscuit (5).......- G. Woolf.........-- 120 15,000 1943 Shut Out (4).......-- EvArcaro.....-...--126 25,0007 tars 
939 Challedon (3)........E. Arcaro.........- 120 10,000 1944 Twilight Tear (3)..... D2Dodson= cee. 117 25,000 
940 Challedon (4)... SRL ipeaes Soe 126 10,000 1945 Armed (4)......----- D. Dodson..........126 25,000 
1941 Market Wise (3) PM EAUS ot ecsetret 120 10,000 1946 Assault (3).........- E, ‘Arcaro\.theau ren 120 25,000 : é 
_ *Walkover. cot a 
is PREAKNESS STAKES } 


Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles 


_ Distance 1 115 miles prior to 1889; 114 miles in 1889; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910. Run in two divisions in 1918. 
Pasvence 14% miles from 1911 to 1924, inclusive. 


Wear Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. E. 
873 SSUIWIVOMs = cee <tie cies G. Barbee....... VIO. ieteee 1919 Sir Barton.........- PH Lottlis wa crew -% 126 24,500 3 
874 Culpepper........-- M. Donohue....- GU Beep acts 1920 Mano’ War......... C. Kummer...... 126 23,000 
875 Tom Ochiltree.......L. Hughes....... OR es@e cea 1921 Broomspun........- F. Coltiletti. ... 114 43,000 
ia 1876 Shane Ve ats. esse esel;s G. Barbee....... TE Oheces ereciacets 1922: Pillorys.’. 2.20625. L. Morris. ....-.114 51,000 
1877 Cloverbrook......... C. Holloway...... IQ or rete ess 1923 Vigil ee viata aieeateraress B. Marinelli...... 114 52,000 
if 1978 Duke of Magenta. ...C. Holloway...... TAS emer eee 1924 Nellie Morse.......- J. Merimee...... 121 54,000 
1879 Harold........--.-- W. Hughes....... 110 $2,550 1925 Coventry.........-- C. Kummer...... 126 52,700 
(1880 Grenada..........-- W. Hughes....... 110 2,000 1926 Display...........-. J. Maiben.....-- 126 53,625 
1881 Saunterer........-- W. Costello...... 110 1,950 1927 Bostonian......-... A. Abel... ..::. 126 53,100 
1882 Vanguard........... W. Costello...... 110 1,250 1928 Victorian...... -.-. R. Workman..... 126 60,000 
[i883 Jacobus........-.-- G. Barbee.....-.. 110 1,635 1929 Dr. Freeland........ L. Schaefer...... 126 52,325 
1884 Knight of Ellerslie. ..S. H. Fisher. .... 110 1,905 1930 Gallant Fox... ....-E. Sande........ 126 51,925 
11885 Tecumseh. .......-- J. McLaughlin... .118 2,160 1931) Mates oet2 5 eae. cee GoEllisss<7> sees 126 48,225 
£1886 he Bard. > sy. 2. S.-H: Fisher... <=: 118 2,050 1932 Burgoo King....-.-- E. James:::.22- 126 50,375 
"1887 Dunbine........---- W. Donohue..... 118 1,675 1933 Head Play........-. C. Kurtsinger. ...126 26,850 
1888 Refund............. F. Littlefield... .. 118 1,185 1934 High Quest.... «... R. Jones......-.- 126 25,175 
©1889 Buddhist........... H. Anderson..... 118 1,130 1935/Omahavate. ace W. Saunders...-. 126 25,325 
1909 Effendi.....-.....-- W. Doyle......-- 116 3,225 1936 Bold Venture........ G. Woolf......... 126 27,325 
71910 Layminster......... RYEstepere. ea ace 84 3,300 1937 War Admiral......-.. C. Kurtsinger....126 45,600 
i 1911 Watervale........-- E. Dugan.......: 112 2,700 1938 Dauber.........---- M. Peters....... 126 51,875 
Colonel Holloway....C. Turner......- 107 1,450 1939 Challedon.......... G. Seabo.... ... 126 53,710 
BUSKIGea eet sak tas J. Butwell....... 117 1,670 1940 Bimelech.........-- F.A. Smith...... 126 53,230 
Holiday.sisser ccc: A. Schuttinger. . .108 15355 1941 Whirlaway........-. E. Arcaro.......: 126 49,365 
Rhine Maiden.....-. D. Hoffman...... 104 1,275 TGAQEAISAabls shes ele =i B. James........ 126 58,175 
Damrosch........-- L. McAtee....... 115 1,380 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 126 43,190 
; Kalitaniecatl ais» E. Haynes......- 116 4,800 1944 Pensive......---+-- C. McCreary..... 126 60,075 
1918 War Cloud........-. POROUS LEG. 117 12,250 1945 Polynesian....... -. W. D. Wright.... 126 66,170 


1918 Jack Hare Jr........ Go Peak\ rset ae: 115 11,250 1946 Assault...........-- W. Mehrtens..... 126 99,120 


cw ' ine vs ai Information Plea 


SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 1% miles 
ipiai@nes 1%, miles prior to 1938. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey 

NOSE GHG cshicicitadeemess c S. Coucci........ 126 $19,650 1940 Sweepida........... R. Neves........120 
1936 He Did... . .W. D. Wright..... 126 26,000 1941 Porter's Cap........ L. Haas tiedoorael ou 
1937 Fairy Hill. eu, (POLIS! Veilecs 121 45,425 1945 Bymeabond......... G. Woolf...:.....119 
1938 alee waivers ...-.J. Westrope...... 118 42,350 1946 Knockdown......... R. Permane......122 
1939 Ciencia. , _ €, Bierman.,....115 41,850 

SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles 

Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. 
U9sbvAZuCAar/ CT) <.0.8200 G2 Woolf. Se... 117 $108,400 1940 Seabiscuit (7)....... J. Pollardj2.eces 130 
1936 Top Row (5)........ W. D. Wright..... 116 104,600 1941 Bay View (4)........ N. Wall... o00...408 
1937 Rosemont (5).......H. Richards...... 124 90,700 1945 Thumbs Up (6)...... J. Longden......130 
1938 Stagehand (3)..:.... MS Wall ee ecias 100 91,450 1946 War Knight (6)...... J, Adams...,.,..115 
1939 Kayak II (4)........J. Adams........ 110 91,100 


SARATOGA HANDICAP 
Saratoga; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 
Distance 144 miles in 1901; 1%5 miles in 1902; run at Belmont Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win ¥ 
1901 Rockton (4).......... NUP E sk cau cn a: 116 $ 6,800 1925 Walador(5)",2 oc, J. Callahan........ 1065; 
1902 Francesco (3)........ H. Michaels........ 97 6,800 1926 Princess Doreen (5)...J. McTague........ 116 «8 
’ 1903 Waterboy (4)......... Odom. So. esene: 127 ~—- 8,800 1927 Mars (4)........... E. Sande). scans 122 , "a 
1, 1904 Lord of the Vale (4)...Lyne.............. 112 ~=8,800 1928 Chance Shot (4)...... E. 'Sande.i2..4s6ee 122 82 
* 1905 Caughnawaga (6)..... BUTS) acco ak 119 8,300 1929 Diavolo (4).......... JMatbenS sce 123 =a 
‘Se 1906 Dandelion (4)........ SOWOULS cetera ee a 113) *8;300 - 1930 Martine (4).---. 2)... FyJ. Bakera.e eee 107. 74 
: 1907 McCarter (3)......... WaMillerpcet otc. 111 8,300 1931 St. Brideaux (3)...... C. Kurtsinger...... 109 7a 
1908 Montfort (4)......... McCahey.......... 100 1,150 1932 Faireno (3).......... T. Malley.......... 114 63 
1909 Affliction (3)......... EsMartins 7 copa 90 3,850 1933 Caesars Ghost (3)..... D. Belizzi .o. cere 102. 37, 
1910 Olambala (4).........Butwell........... 128 5,800 1934 Watch Him (5)....... E.. Steffens. 20 ee 114 3m 
1913 Cock o' the Walk (3). J. Glass........... 107 += 3,850 1935 WVicar(4).* cen ee W. Saunders....... 107% 82 
1914 Borrow (6)........... DVNOUUGL one, ote 123 3,875 1936 Discovery (5)........ 3. Bajshak>...2oee- 132 “ai 
HOLS Roamoni(é)....<..... }Butwellte se . 128 2,300 1937-Espusa (ote ee ee N. Wall. See 113 3) 
1916 Stromboli (5)........ J. McTaggart....... 121 3,850 1938 War Admiral (4)......C. Pritt oye eae 130 a 
1917 Roamer (6).......... U Bitwellacosc 122 4,850 1939 Eight Thirty (3)...... D. Meade. . ~-- 106 3 
1918 Roamer (7).......... F. Robinson........129 5,350 1940 Sickle T. (5)......... R. Nash. eee 110: 
1919 Purchase (3)......... We'Knappi ence 118 5,350 194) Haltal (@)o2 ee C. McCreary....... 113 - 7x 
1920 Sir Barton (4)........ E.Sand@c cc. ncm uk 129 5,200 1942 Can't Wait (7)........ W. Eads sees 110 10,7 
1921 Yellow Hand (4)...... C.H. Miller........ 120 =7,750 1943 Princequillo (3)...... C. McCreary....... 108 15,2 
1922 Grey Lag (4)......... LFatorsend. soncias 130. ~ 7,750 1944 Paperboy (6)......... W. Mehrtens....... 103 35, 
1923 Prince James (5)..... Lo. Fatofcn ark: cole 112 = 7,450 1945 Olympic Zenith (4)....C. McCreary....... 108 37,1 
1924 My Own (4).......... EswBarnesinctaen niet 124 8,150 1946 Lucky Draw (5)....... C. McCreary....... 117 22,90 


SARATOGA SPECIAL 
Saratoga; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 
Distance 542 furlongs prior to 1906. Run at Belmont Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val 
1901 Goldsmith........... WECLUTE CTS iga Gonna e 122 $14,500 1926 Chance Shot......... Ea Sande anin, acer 122 15,74 
ROOZ MISH Lad’. 3. cs0 ccc oe NS Turnaneersee 122 18,000 1927 Ariel: sess eee. Le sFatot.. so oeeeee 122 18,00 
1903 Aristocracy.......... ESO’ Neill gene tac cs 122 21,500 1928 Blue Larkspur........ A. Pascuma........ 122 16,78) 
1904 Sysonby............. Red farnivse -crcaae 122 14,000 1929 Whichones...0... cee LSMcAtee.qpeaneee 122 16,50 
1905 Mohawk Il........... Redfelmicincnranece 122 16,500 1930 Jamestown.......... L. McAtee......... 122 14,05 
1906 Salvidere,........... SGWOI IES. cmsccatcs 119 15,000 193 TopiRlight ce ayn R. Workman....... 119 11,00 
POON se <a ac mists We Millornoveen ce 122 13,000 1932" Happy,.Gali.... alee: Ti. Malley. 2 a2-ee 119 Siz 
1908 Sir Martin........... C.H. Shilling. ..... 122 — 9,250 1933 Wise Daughter....... JoGilbert.ce noes 119 8,50 
ASOOMWANNO AS ct cscs: Nicol Sie oman st 122 4,875 1934 Boxthorn............ D. Meade......... 122 67m 
LOLONNOVEIEY SS oo cnis cece 6s C. H. Shilling. ..... 122 12,250 1935*Red Rains... eee R. Workman....... 122 
AGUS SROAMEL. 0) 02 veces se’ BYymne:)-5 ata. 119 6,500 aeons Coldstream ee sees E.VArcato pe eee 122 3/88 
LOLA Regret... d.ss cewass JSNotters oe oe ye 119 5,125 1936 Forty Winks. ........ R. Workman....... 122 87,00 
J9L5 Dominant... .......2 T. McTaggart. ..... 122.) 5,125 L937ePumpkineesc eee cee JnGilbert: ssa. 122 8,00 
1916 Campfire............ J. McTaggart... .... 1224055 625 1938 FI Chicdeas. on¢ eens N.) Wall. eee 122 8,00 
A9E7-Sun Brian... cece. W. Knapp......... 122 11,750 1939 Bimelech............ ESA. Smith seer 122 9,000 
L918 (Hannibal)... ccc. cass ESERsoneyaccece 122 11,000 1940 Whirlaway........... J. Longden........ 122. 9,78 
1919 Golden Broom........ E. Ambrose........ 122  ~=8,500 1941 Amphitheatre........ A. Robertson.......122 11,25 
ASZOMMYStONaceac ce escent J. Rodriguez....... 122. =9,500 1942 Halberd... cece G Woolf. ncee eee 122 8,0 00 
T921)Morvich:.... 65.00. e0s Re Keogh one 122 10,500 1943 Cocopet............. C. McCreary....... 119 . ‘S\am 
AS22eGoShaWK. Gare Oe vccc es L. McAtee......... 122 12,750 1944 (Pavot kiss 5.. oh en G. Woolfsas, cern 122 4,9 
1923) St UAMEOS. ccc acs ean E. Sande.......... 122 12,750 1945 Mist o’ Gold........, W. D. Wright....... 122) 165 
1924 Sunny Man....,..... LS Fatoreero ees 122 13,000 1946 Grand Admiral........ JD > Jessops. nee 122-956 


POZDEHIESLO NG ec ho ich aey. Eeroando sitantaeiate 122 12,000 *Dead heat. Z : : 


1938 Big Hurry 

1939 War Beauty.......... A. Robertson 
1940 Valdina Myth... . .....H. Richards. 
1941 Ficklebush...... a A96 K. McCombs 
1942 Askmenow..........- C. Bierman 
1943 Miss Keeneland...... F. A. Smith 
1944 Busher.............- E. Arcaro 
1945 Athene W. Mehrtens 
1946 Bee Ann Mac A. DeLara 


E} a Dee. Rana eae es A. Robertson. . 


STARS AND STRIPES HANDICAP 


if ; Arlington Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1s miles. 
ance 1%6 miles in 1942. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. : 
_ Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. Win val. 7 


Dowagiac (4)-........ A. Pascuma.. ..108 $15,550 1938 War Minstrel (4)......1. Hanford 9060 
| 3lue Larkspur oe: see Smith... oP 26,050 1939 Count d’Or (4)....... J. Longden 8,620 d 
Plucky Play (4)... 24,650 1940 Advocator (6)........ J. E. Oros 9,260 
=quipoise (aera _R. Workman 22,300 1941 Steel Heels (5)....... A. Snidetins.c2-hene 9,900 : 
pndian Runner (4)....A. Tipton 10,440 1942 Take Wing (4)........F. A. Smi 8,600 
yndian Runner (5)....A. Tipton 10,760 1943 Rounders (4).........F. 16 42,050 
Discovery (4)....-... J. Bejshak 9,000 1944 Georgie Drum (5)..... ; : 41,000 — 
Stand Pat (5)......-- C. McTague........ 9,520 1945 Devalue (7)........-- . 40,000 
morinto (5).......... J. Westrope 9,000 1946 Witch Sir (4).........R. 40,100 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP 


Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 


a at Sheepshead Bay prior to 1913. 

Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
Sen. Monroe (6)..... W. Donohue...... 124 = $4,945 1917 Boots (6)........+.. Sa Loftus era atelsrstarene 122 4,900 
Pontiac (4)........-- H. Olney........ 102 5,855 1918 Johren (3)........-. F. Robinson....... 110 5,850 
troubadour (4)...... W. Fitzpatrick... .. 115 5,697 1919 Corn Tassel (5)......L. Ensor.......... 108 5,200 


ERTUS CA) close, = <3 GaDavisse.esecc- 102 6,065 1920 Paul Jones (3)...... A. Schuttinger.... 106 6,350 
=Ikwood (5).. ..W. Martin. .....-- 119 6,812 1921 Audacious (5)....... C. Kummer....... 120 8,100 
RRaceland (4).. Beets, Di E. Garrison. ...... 120 6,900 1922 Captain Alcock (5)...C. Ponce......... 108 8,200 
Salvator (4).......-- Ia. Murphys... <<<, 127 6,900 1923 Grey Lag (5).......- Ey Sande S.teicprme's 135 7,800 

@antaka (5)...,.-=- M. Bergen......-- 110 9,900 1924 Mad Hatter (8)...... EY Sande siv,- «testers 125 9,150 


Nontana (4)......-- E. Garrison......- 115  ~=17,750 1925 Sting (4)... secre nae B. Bruening...... 122  ~=11,300 
owlander (5).....-- P. McDermott... .. 105 ~=17,750 1926 Crusader (3)........ J. Callahan....... 104 =: 13,150 7 
PRamapo (4).......-- Eebatall sents. 0: 120. =12,070 1927 Crusader (4)...-....C. Kummer....... 127 ‘11,875 
azzarone (4).....-- A. Hamilton. ..... 115 4,730 1928" Dolan\(4);-----.--«- J. Callahan....... 105 13,675 
Henry of Navarre (5).H. Griffin.......-. 129 5,850 1929 Bateau (4).......-.. E. Ambrose....... 112. 14,100 
Ben Brush (4)....... Wesimmsec.-5-- 123 5,850 1930 Petee Wrack (5)..... EeSanide: ferirsistar 122 11,850 
MiI0'(4) scien cn A. Clayton.......- 119 6,800 1931 Mokatam (4).......- A. Robertson...... 123 ~=:11,200 
Imp ( OSaeap eae Ne Turner...23-2: - 114 6,800 1932 White Clover II (6). .R. Workman...... 115 —-11,100 


Kinley Mack (4)..... P. McCue.......-.- 125 6,800 1933 Equipoise (5)....... R. Workman...... 132 7,250 
PAlcedo (4)......---- H. Spencer.....-- 112 7,800 1934 Ladysman (4)...... SS COuUCECI. \crey. toe: 114 5,750 
NGold Heels (4).....-- O. Wonderly...... 124 7,800 1935 Head Play (5)....... C. Kurtsinger....- 114) 12175 


MAfricander (3).......G. Fuller......... 110 16,490 1936 Firethorn (4).......- H. Richards....... 116 ©=:12,125 

BUMS CO)ers sce o- A. Redfern....... 127 ~—+16,800 1937 Aneroid (4).......-- C. Rosengarten.... 110 10,950 
eldame (4)......-- PaO’ Neilleeeeseee 123), 216,800 1938eSnarkS) soca: J. Longden.....-. 120 , 17,050 
o Between (5)..... WerShaWindeiena. 116 16,800 1939 Cravat (4)......-.-. J. Westrope....... 121, 2 177750 


"a ae ate a 


ealon (4)......---- W. Dugan......-- 113 ~=16,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)....- H. Richards....... 127 ~=19,850 
MBallot (4).........-- UP Nottete ce sm 127. ~—-:19,750 1941 Your Chance (4).....D. Meade......... 114 25,200 
itz Herbert (3)..... E. Duganeone: <= 105 3,850 1942 Market Wise (4)...-. BivJames: cj Serre au 124 27,800 
Olambala (4)..-.-.-- G. Archibald...... 115 4,800 1943 Don Bingo (4).......J. Remickteeeerncr 104 27,600 
hisk Broom II 2 BI Nottenacecacs += 139 3,000 1944 Aletern (5)........-- H. Lindberg....... 108 39,210 
“Stromboli (4).....-.C. Turner.......- 122 3,925 1945 Devil Diver (6)..... E; Afcat0scew..2- 21 132 34,995 
Friar Rock (3)...-..- M, Garner.......- 101 3,450 1946 Armed (5)......-.-- DP Dodsone...-1.- 130 43,000 


_ Distance about 214 miles prior to 1944, 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
MOZAROINE NOY Te ool CS. 4 Ds PIOTCE Paesct kee 139 $ 2,430 
1925 MacCarthy More (4). .D. Byers.......... 144 5,375 
1926 Fairmount (5)........ De Byers’... 0oe oes 158 11,950 
1927 Fairmount (6)........ Ds BYGIS wate eee oe 170 12,375 
1928 Fairmount (7)........ De BYGrs: e< ons oak 170 13,400 
1929) ArcLight (5)......... DY Byers... 22.20% 154 15,900 
1930 Arc Light (6)......... PASIat6. i betes 157 13,675 
1931 Chenango (4)........ Mr. G, H. Brick..... 155 14,525 
1932 Golden Meadow (6)...A. Pikor........... 153 °4..8:975 
TBBSY BION (Ge wa oo. cc P. McGinnis....... 154 =1,450 
1934 Kummel (4)......... E. Christian........ 136 =—:1,800 
1935 St. Francis (7)....... Mr. C. R. White....143 2,310 


_ TEMPLE GWATHMEY MEMORIAL STEEPLECHASE HANDIC 
United Hunts, Belmont Park; 4-year-olds and over; about 3 miles. 


Year Winner, age Jockey 

1936 Sailor Beware (4)..... W. Collins. .... ry 
1937 Jungle King (7).......H. Little...... 2.2... 
1938 Torturer (4)......... J. McGovern....... 
1939 Saluda (6)........... Fe Maier... 25009 
1940 Cottesmore (5)....... fF. Slate. : 20. 
1941 Parma (6)...-.2 0. F. Slate. \ ae 
1942 Iron Shot (5)......... N. Browne. vanes 


ae 


1944 Burma Road (5)...... J. Magee... ae 
1945 Caddie (7)........... E. Roberts......... 
1946 War Battle (5)....... W. Passmore....... 


TISUANA HANDICAP 


Hipodromo de Tijuana; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles. 
Run as Coffroth Handicap prior to 1930. Distance 1! 


1944, inclusive. { 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
Molgesasin. (4)... sc... ek W: Kelsay: 5.0 ve 115 $ 4,000 
1921 Be Frank (5)......... W. McIntyre....... 131 14,775 
1922 Mulciber (4)......... J. Huntamer....... 113 15,000 
1923 Rebuke (4).......... WAPOOls ote Sees 104 29,475 
1924 Runstar (5).......... E-/Barnesa. pace Joe 123 43,650 
1925 Atherstone (5)....... H. Walkoff......... 104 56,425 
1926 Carlaris (3)........... W. Munden........ 100 70,700 
1927)Sir Harry)(8).. ....... Os Boilrassacy oc a4 8 103 84,400 
1928 Crystal Pennant (4)...T. Luther..........100 92,700 
1929 Golden Prince (5).....J. Parmalee......., 112 98,250 


Year Winner, age Jockey wt. 
1930 Victorian (5)......... G. Ellis: eee 126 
1931 Mike Hall (7)........ S. O'Donnell....... 116 1 
1932 Phar Lap (6)......... Wo Eliott, 2 acne 129 
1933 Gallant Sir (4)........ G.. Woolf.:...6 ae 124 
1934 Gallant Sir (5)........ J. Pollard. : 54272 ¢e 130 
1938 Seabiscuit (5)........ N. Richardson...... 130 = 
1944 Vain Grove (6)....... H. McGahan....... 115 9 
1945 Bric a Brac (4)....... J. Westrope........ 116 
1946 Can-Jones (7)........ A. Skoronski...... 115 


TRAVERS STAKES 


Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 11/4 miles. 


Distance 134 miles prior to 1890; 114 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 114 
14g miles in 1895, 1901, 1902, and 1903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby fro: 


at Belmont Park in 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
Year Winner 


Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1864 Kentucky............ Gilpatrick..........100 $2,950 
1865 )Maiden>...0%.......; eWeek ote 97 3,400 
ABSBUMEFr iM es vewkey vc LAL CMe te fa Co ee Bt 100 = 3,500 
1867 Ruthless............. Gilpatrick.......... 103 = 2,850 
1868 The Banshee......... Smithy se 97. 3,150 
1869 Glenelg.............. CoMiller deck oo tee 110 3,000 
1870 Kingfisher...........C. Miller.......... 110 4,950 
1871 Harry Bassett,....... W. Miller..........110 5,600 
1872 Joe Daniels.......... J. Rowe......... 110 5,500 
1873 Tom Bowling......... R. Swim..,........110 5,400 
LOT LT Ca Barbee. oe 110 5,050 
1875 D'Artagnan.......... Barbee.....,... 110 = 4,850 
1876 Sultana.............Hayward.......... 107. += 3,700 
1877 Baden Baden.,...... SIBYOUS;, SCR eee 110 4,550 
1878 Duke of Magenta..... HURHOS s; eee 118 4,250 
dora Falsotto. ....0....... I Murphyc.n. cok 118 4,950 
1880 Grenada........... Hugs... 2. odes 750 
1881 Hindoo.............. J. McLaughlin...... 118 2,950 
1882 Carley B............Quantrell......... 115 = 3,450 
WB88"Barnes.. eee cbc e J. McLaughlin......118 3,400 
1884 Rataplan............ Fitzpatrick.........118 4,150 
eehvBersan.. oo ky. Spellman........ 118 = 4,025 
1886 Inspector B.......... J. McLaughlin,.....118 3,825 
ip HAM F175 ae Blaylock. ........2) 118 3,825 
1883y Sin Dixon. oi.) a0 J. McLaughlin. ..... 118 = 4,625 
1889 Long Dance.......... Barhass sty) 118 3,700 
TSSOPSIMIONN cae co ek Bergen)nc). soe Ye, 118 4,925 
PeSbWValleras st. . hl mec R. Williams... ..., 122 2,900 
DROZ TAZA ee bes, Clayton........... 122 2,750 
1893 Stowaway....,...... McDermott........ 107 = 2,450 
1894 Henry of Navarre..... Taraly cence nee 125 2,350 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Wi 
TEQ5 Ras See sek eee Griffin. ; 2 eee 104 
1897 Rensselaer........... Taraly. 202 eee 126 
LSOL(Bluese ues ata cee Shaw) 126 
1902) Hermist? ibs ee Rice! se ee lll 
1903 Ada Nay............. E*O'Neillaccsceenee 106 
1904 Broomstick. ......... T..Bams..2 eee 129 
1905 Dandelion........... Shaw. ae lll 
1906 Gallavant............ W. Miller.......... lll 
1907 Frank Gill. 22... 06%. Notter...: neha 129 
1908 Dorante............. J. Leet: =: eee 116 
1909:Hilariotis.2 eee Scoville. .......... 129 
1910 Dalmatian. .......... C.H. Shilling...... 129 
1913 Rock Views: aa eee T. McTaggart. ..... 129 
1914 (Roamer. caste ee Caen J. Butwell..... 2... 123 
1915 Lady Rotha.......... M. Garner......... 106 
ISIG-Spures. = ee US Loftus: Seas 129 
1917 Omar Khayyam....... J. Butwell......... 129 
1918) Sut Boareenseetee W.Knappia eee 120 
1919\Hannibal.c.stenes. Lz -Ensor. 2. 0Seopame 120 
1920 Man o’ War.......... A. Schuttinger. .... 129 
1921 Sporting Blood....... Lolyke: chee eee 116 
1922 Little Chief.......... Le\Fator:.42 (eee 123 
1923 Wilderness........... B. Marinelli........ 120 
1924" Sun Gag: t:.t eee F.’ Keogh. .ceeene 115 
1925 Dangerous.........., C. Kummer........ 115 
T9261 Marstei oct ea ee F. Coltiletti........ 123 
1927 Brown Bud.......... Li \Fators. see 120 
1928 Petee Wrack......... S. O’Donnell....... 117 
1929 Beacon Hill.......... A. Robertson....... 117 
1930 Jim Dandy........... Fe. J. Bakere acc ote 120 
1931 Twenty Grand........ L. McAtee......... 126 


6 miles in 1938. Run as Caliente Handicap from 19% 


miles in 1893, 1894 and I 
m 1927 to 1932, inclusive. F 


Cds wr Ti : iy 4 wre? 
tt ale “OF 7 ‘ 2 ; 
ase Almanac 
ks Travers Stakes—(cont.) 
ppc Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey "Wt. Win val. 
jar HETOG as. ee de SeiGUbare, Ze kw PISS 23,1505) AIAOMFanelowo sot c.kle nas JASToUtearce see 122 17,425 
lander. Kast sitn ce R. Jones.........-. 126 21,050 1941 Whirlaway .......... A. Robertson....... 130 16,900 
mservant........... L. Humphries ae aes 112 14,650 a2 ShuvOut, oak pee EVArcaroiaNae. ae 130 17,825 
{Id Foam........... S. Coucti.......... 112 14,675 1943 Eurasian............. Se Brooks. 2.0 112 19,850 
sanville............ a: Stout. . Sebeee ...127 14,700 1944 By Jimminy......... BR. sATCaro, sont one 126 25,015 
f Star......... W. D. Wright...... . 117 14,550 S945 AdOnIS. 2 wooo Oe. C. McCreary....... 110 28,680 
manksgiving........ ES AtCaO coe es 117 14,400 1946 Natchez..... Petar Veraise T. Atkinson.,.......124 24,750 


Be BNINY. 5... os ws H. Richards....... 117 16,575 


WASHINGTON HANDICAP 
Laurel Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 miles. 
nee 114g miles prior to 1922. Run at Pimlico and at 1%4¢ miles in 1943. 


WWinner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
J. Johnson (6)..... P. Goldstein. ...... 116 $2,460 1931 Clock Tower (3)...... Po Walls: 2#enuaee ae 112 25,950 
ie Manager (3)..... ioe) BY TTR ae 4 oye cm tore. 124 2,290 1932 Tred Avon (4)........ RJ Jones: ee epee 112 14,800 
Sok) eae C. Burlingame..... 112 2,860 1933 Dark Secret (4).....- He Muls2 Sect ecee 123 83575 
SIERO). 2 = = .'26 > J. Butwell......... 124 ~=1,970 1938 Azucar (6)s2 0755. R. Workman......-. 114 8,025 
miner (4). .........- J. McTaggart....... 104 =: 1,930 1935 Firethorn (3)......... H. Richards........ 119 10,075 
10 3G) Saar C. Fairbrother..... :122 = 2,010 1936 Roman Soldier (4)....J. Westrope.......-. 117 10,050 
ng Neptune (4)..... Rasoise? oo. ss 95 1,950 1937 War Admiral (3)...... C. Kurtsinger...... 126 15,350 
idway (4).......... W. J. O’Brien...... 111% 1,950 1938 Jacola (3) 2252... Aake? M. Peters: 4.otc nse 117 15,650 
meanic (3)......-.-- B. Marinelli........104 23,470 1939 Masked General (5)...N. Wall........... 109 14,850, 
+ 20 Cero PERO IMGAtGE fo soos. 109 24,250 1940 Can't Wait (5)........ A. Robertson....... 120 15,350 
g Braze (3).......-. (Parkes sac.2.---> 106 26,200 1941 Pictor (4)............ G. Woolf.)'-247/o.-5 119 15,300 
hy Smoke (4).....-- J. Butwell......... 112 25,200 1942 Whirlaway (4)........ G. Woolf... 2.2. 082% 130 14,350 
© S06) Pea aae ae F. Coltiletti........ 118 24,150 1943 Anticlimax (4)........ N. Jemass....c see 105 17,600 ~ 
splay (4)....:..-.. J. Maiben.......-- 112 26,200 1944 Megogo (3).......... K. Scawthorn...... 110 18,900 ie 
ike Hall (4)........ L. McDermott...... 124 27,150 1945 Armed (4)........... D. Dodson......... 124 20,750 Me 
n Beau (4)........ F. Coltiletti........ 125 26,100 1946 Seven Hearts (6)..... W.. Hankat ss is,c.ct 119 19,850 pues 
win Beau (5).......- F. Coltiletti........ 126 26,300 ea 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY 
Washington Park; 2-year-clds; 3/4 mile. 


Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. i 
BUCH ativan a tne: = A. Robertson.....- 117 $26,135 ISASSOCCUPY Fare tces cise ele L. Whiting......... 113 43,625 5) 
morter’s Cap.......-- C. Bierman......-. 117 30,780 1944 Free for All.......... 0; Gros’ isij.tooae 122 47,850 

Re iegere sigs iciaric acs R. L. Vedder....... 119 32,575 1945 Revoked.......... .- As Bodiou > sun 118 56,700 
pecupation.......... PeiBalaski. oo. sou 122 58,475 1946 Education............ Ve Adamise. oy .esens 118 65,125 


WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1% miles. 


tance 3/4 mile from 1927 to 1934, inclusive, and in 1938; 1% miles in 1939. Run as Washington Park 
bpionship Stakes in 1935. 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 

miling Gus (3)....-.. Ev Edwards2s.-50-. 97 $10,710 1938 Dora May (5)........ K. McCombs..... 108 = 1,650 
fimscout (5)...25...-. S. Cooper.......-- 104 —-6 490 1939 Star Boarder (3)...... AS Bodious Jase 105 4,350 
Pusstep (4) 3 4... ....-5. C. McCrossen...... 124 5,510 1940 War Plumage (4)...-. Ne Wallcnct jena 110 24,800 

PSSteD (On = ne wes E. Shropshire....-. 126 ~©6,410 1941 Big Pebble (5)....... J. Westrope.........120 25,500 
sannery (4)........-- R. Heigle........-- 1125 —6:210 1942 Marriage (6)......... C2 Corbettss.22 tar 114 25,200 
aold Step (5)....-.-- RSchutte ss. - 1. s- 107 5,290 1943*Thumbs Up (4)......- QO: Grohseeveseces 120 Bey 
fo More (5).......-.E. Arcaro........-. 109 2,295 Royal Nap (3)....-... W. Mehrtens.....-. 107 25,950 

TES @) Weenie As eKacalals caer s1-l\- 110 2,240 1944 Equifox (7).......-- As Bodiow.;% ayeee 113. 40,700 
wate Date (6).......- A. Robertson....... 111 4,220 1945 Busher (3) .......--- J. Longden........115 40,200 

here Away (4).....- CaGormbett se. ase 115 8,080 1946 Armed (5).........+- Di \Dodson. een es 130 39,300 
sad heat. 


FAMOUS HORSE RACING COLORS 
+ Ranch—Brown, white running “ww”? Widener, George D.—Light blue, dark blue 


snt and back, white sleeves, brown hoops, dark blue cap. 

‘op, quartered cap. Whitney, C. V.—Light blue, brown cap. 

xe Chance Farm—Red, white sash, pene Jeffords, W. M.—Green and white stripes, 
iis and cap. green sleeves and cap. 


Jerbilt, A. G.—Cerise, white diamonds, 


ise sleeves, white cap. ? 
‘os, Mrs. Ethel D.—Salmon pink, em- 
Ald green hoops, salmon pink sleeves 


4d cap. 


Ziegler, William, Jr.—Purple, red hoops on 
sleeves, red cap. 

Wheatley Stable—Yellow, purple sleeves 
and cap. 


Y* by J eae 4, Pe 
€ ** r * A " 


*a) 
we 


ease 


t 


‘ an Ay 
Information PI 


WESTCHESTER HANDICAP 
Empire City; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


Run as Victory Handicap in 1919 and as the Yorktown Handicap in 1918 and from 1922 to 1939, 
Distance 114 miles in 1919, 1920, and 1921; and 14g miles in 1918 and from 1922 to 1939, inclusive. R 
_ Jamaica from 1943 to 1946, inclusive. 


k Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. I 
. 1918 George Smith (5)..... F. Robinson........ 127 $ 2,150 1934 King Saxon (3)....... Tt Malley... 22.20 118. 
" 1919 Star Master (5)....... C. Kummer........ P25 425275 1935 Good Harvest (3)..... S. Renick........: -200e 
1920 Mad Hatter (4)....... Es Sande i304. 2s 126 4,550 1936 Thorson (4).......... E. Arcar0...<.0aste 112 
1921 Yellow Hand (4)...... C.H. Miller........ 132 4,850 1937 Thorson (5).......... S. Roberts. <2) ome -7 116 
1922 Prince James (4)..... Es Taplitt. see 19% ©5;150 1938 Great Union (3)...... S. Renick << . ose 107 
1923 Hephaistos (4)....... M. Fator.. .coece. 100 4,860 1939 Third Degree (3)..... E. Arcare.4:. ee 123 38 
1924 Mad Play (3)......... La PalOn Sc ce aaee 124 5,510 1940 Mioland (3).......... 1.. Haass. eee 1S 
, 1925 Aga Khan (4)........ Fastevenss.csses 129 4,990 1941 Gramps (4).......... H. Lindberg........ 105 
et _ 1926 Cloudland (4)........ ESFator asistencia ot 109 4,970 1942 Riverland (4)........ A. Robertson. ...... 114 
1927 Light Carbine (4)..... C. Zoeller......... 106 5,390 1943 Slide Rule (3)........ J. Westrope........ 119 
2 1928 Arcturus (3)......... G. Schreiner....... 100 4,970 1944 Seven Hearts (4)..... P.Keiper.c.aeeesen 124 
1929 Genie (4).....3...0... Wis Kelsay <8 ccc sce. 110 = 4,930 1945 Stymie (4)........... R. Permane........ 125 
4 1930 Questionnaire (3)..... C. Kurtsinger...... 129 4,650 1946 Assault (3) .......... E.Arcaro ¥.s7ceeee 122 
. 1931 Dr. Freeland (5)...... J, Bethel ites seas 120 2,880 
S i ; . 


WIDENER 
Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 11/4 miles 
Run as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, inclusi 


4 Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey wt. Win 
2 7 1936 Mantagna (4)....... E. Litzenberger. ..109 $10,150 1941 Big Pebble (5)...... G.'Seaho: Jame 109 5 
\ 1937 Columbiana (4)......H. Le Blanc...... 103 52,000 1942 The Rhymer (4).....E. Arcaro........ lll 3 
7 » 1938 War Admiral (4)..... C. Kurtsinger. ...130 49 550 1944 Four Freedoms (4)...E£. Arcaro........ 109% 29, 
G 1939 Bull Lea (4)......... I. Anderson...... 119 46,450 1946 Armed (5).......... D. Dodson....... 128 45, 
1940 Many Stings (5)..... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 ‘ 


WITHERS STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 1 mile 
Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890. Run at Morris Park from 1891 to 1904, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winy 
1874 Dubliv. <a... ks Pontonines osree nase 110 $3,200 1910-The.Lurk>s 3.<.)as08 M. McGee....... 126 3 
1875 Aristides........... Swit). an, ee. 110 4,150 1913 Rock View.......... Butwell......... 118 
1876 Fiddlesticks........ FRAKES oe oe. 110 3,500 1914 Charlestonian....... C. Burlingame. ..115 2; 
1877 Bombast........... Barrettsinn cu... 2s 110 4,200 LOTS ThesFinni eee eee G. Byrnessc ee 118 1; 
1878 Duke of Magenta....Hughes.......... 118 3,500 ISIG" Sputsccasc vos ese J Cortus 5 seeeer 118 2; 
1879 Dan Sparling........ Kelly, scan ae, ets 118 5,305 1917+ Hourless. a eee J. Butwell....... 118 5, 
1880 Ferncliffe........... Barfett. s.sushan 118 3,800 1918 Motor Cop.......... E. Taplini. 4.3. 118 71 
1881 Crickmore.......... Haghbesy. s20.. 2.0.15 A 275% 1919 Sir. Barton. + ous te J.Loftuss eee 118 8,0 
1882 Forester............ J. McLaughlin... .118 4,600 1920 Man o’ War......... C. Kummer...... 118 4,8 
1883 Geo. Kinney........ J. McLaughlin... .118 2,990 1921 Leonardo Il......... A. Schuttinger. ..118 5A 
1884 Panique............ Fitzpatrick....... 118 3,240 1922-Snobillie ws wee C. Kummer...... 118 17) 
D885) Tyrants. ook. soe. P. Duffy ominecce 118 3,070 E920 Zey eee wes NS. E> Sande.tc.nee 118 18, 
1886 Biggonet........... Maynard........ 113 3,260 1924 Bracadale.......... E. Sandes232 118 19) 
1887 Hanover............ J. McLaughlin... .118 3,490 1925 American Flag...... A. Johnson...... 118 19,6 
1888 Sir DIXONS. forsake: Fitzpatrick....... 118 3,620 1926).Hastes.V 4. oo eee EsSande see eee 118 22.8 
1889 Diablo... Rete Godfrey......... 121 5,380 1927 Chance Shot........ Ev Sande.....cele 118 232 
1890 King Ericae- ie with GarriSOniveaeeces 110 8,140 1923. Victdrians euuce cee R. Workman..... 118 22,3 
1891 Picknicker.......... F. Littlefield. .... 117 4,190 1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner....... 118 28.2 
1892 Tammany 5 tS Garrison euch 122 7,460 1930 Whichone........... R. Workman..... 118 26, 
1893 Dr. RicGriinertewi-teraa haralint te us cere 122 9,470 1931 Jamestown......... L. McAtee....... 118 27,3 
1894 Domino Fees Taral.\ Resse oe 122 7,100 1932 Boatswain.......... A. Robertson..... 118 21,6 
1895 Lucania. TNE ae ae Ri fhis tt. xa eee 109 2,700 1933ieiihe:Darbas eee ae A. Robertson..... 118 20, 
1896 Handspring......... SIMINS sc Sector 122 2,550 1934 Singing Wood....... R: Jonesaep ato 118 16,0 
q3o720ctagon:.......,....<... SUNT SWeoeobesoe 119 2,550 1935 Rosemont........... W. D. Wright..... 118 11.2 
1898 The Huguenot....... Spencer......... 122 3,815 1936 White Cockade...... E. Litzenberger...118 18,2 
1899 Jean Bereaud....... Clawson......... 122 4,450 1937PRlying’Scots) 21s ane Je Gilbert ees ; 118 15,0 
1900 Kilmarnock......... NeDurnensdt ater 126 5,470 1938 Menow....o.... 20... C. Kurtsinger _.118 15.01 
1901 The Parader......... Landry.......... 126 5,020 1939 Johnstown.......... J. Stout.........118 15am 
aSO2 "Compute... 2... =... Shaw/eeee) ese 126 4,815 1940 \Corydogieussho nen Ex Arcarosseaee 118 16.6 
1903 Shorthose Nee watts Haack ec 126 6,395 1941 King Cole........... J. Gilbert... 118 20, 0 
S504 Delhi ses... Odomicay ae: 126 5,750 1942 Alsab............_. B. James........126 15,500 
POOSABIANGVs ssuic «ae cen W. Davis Bee ae 126 6,220 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden...... 126 12, 0 
1906 Accountant......... JS Martinnaereer - 126 6,850 1944 Who Goes There..... J. Longden...... 126 16, 5 
A Pn GUS eres Seite ALA acR Ue a 7,775 1945 Polynesian.......... W. D. Wright..... 126 19,12 
SOD ea ve: oftars, Sener: 12,090 '32 
1909 Hilarious............ Butwell......... 126 «11.070 sa ee 2 rahe a 


- to 1 4 - Distance 1 mil YS r 
27 to 1941, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 1944 and 1945, 
Jockey Wt. Win.val. Year Winner Jockey 
$7,600 1937 Melodist............ J. Longden......120 
8,700 1938 Fighting Fox........J. Stout eel200s 
9,050 1939 Johnstown.......... J. Stout : 
11,300 
11,000 1941 Market Wise........ D. Meade 
! 10,150 1942 Requested W. D. Wright 
Twe 10,200 1943 Count Fleet.......-.. J. Longden 
Universe.........-- L. McAtee 10,400 1944 Stir Up...........-. E. Arcaro 
Khayyam Kccatioe P. Walls 3,760 1944 Lucky Draw......... J. Longden 
h Quest......... D. Bellizzi 3,990, 9) 1945 Jeep \.2- 5.622 =< A. Kirkland 
aseeaeode R. Workman 11,350 1945 Hoop Jr............E. Arcaro 
seb Skene E. Litzenberger. ..112 10,775 1946 Assault W. Mehrtens 


YANKEE HANDICAP 
Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles. 


yg 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 


1941 Our Boots.......... C. McCreary 24,375 \ 
1942 Shubomte. seers E. Arcaro 1 22,775 

1944 Whirlabout.........- H. Lindberg 22,475 
1945 Sea Swallow......-. H. Woodhouse.... 25,675 
1946 Cable.........---+- H. Lindberg 23,475 


Other Stake Winners in 1946 


- (This compilation does not include victors listed in tabular matter.) 


sy Meadows; (B) Belmont Park: (BO) Bowie; (CD) Churchill Downs; (DP) Delaware 
ark; (EC) Empire City; (FG) Fair Grounds, New Orleans; (GS) Garden State; (GP) 
ulfstream Park; (HG) Havre de Grace; (HP) Hialeah Park; (HA) Hipodromo de las 
mericas; (HAW) Hawthorne Park; (HO) Hollywood Park; (J) Jamaica; (K) Keeneland; 
F) Lincoln Fields; (MP) Monmouth Park; (N) Narragansett Park; (P) Pimlico; (S) 
mratoga; (SA) Santa Anita Park; (SD) Suffolk Downs; (TP) Tropical Park; (WP) Wash- 


pgton Park; (WO) Woodbine Park. 


tful (WP)—Athenia 19,200 


tumn Day (EC)—Keynote 12,000 

Jbylon (AQ)—Royal Governor 9,225 Del Mar (Del Mar)—Olhaverry 12,100 

y Shore (AQ)—Gallorette 12,350 Demoiselle (EC)—Carolyn A. 33,550 
retsy Ross (SD)—Mother 11,000 Derby Mexicano (HA)—Plucky Flag 16,130 
severly (WP)—Be Faithful 22,000 Derby Trial (CD)—Rippey 9,775 
flack Helen (HP)—Adroit 22,700 Diamond State (DP)—Flash Burn 14,570: 
lue Grass (K)—Lord Boswell 10,450 Dick Welles (AP)—Lord Boswell 24,650 
reeders’ Futurity (K)—Education 16,3388 Discovery (AQ)—Mighty Story 20,050 
mook Steeplechase (B)—Burma Double Event (1st div.) (TP)— 
Road 13,750 Armed ; 15,325 
..C. American Oaks (B)—Hypnotic 21,180 Double Event (2dr divs) ie (cE) ieee 

lifornia Breeders’ Champion Armed eae 


y —Honeymoon 20,165 Drexel (WP)—Honeymoon 
| ae see 17,250 Fast View (EC)—Grand Admiral 34,300 


alifornia Derby (BM)—War Spun 


= ‘ 
Abbreviations used—(AQ) Aqueduct; (AP) Arlington Park; (AC) Atlantic City; (BM) 


Stake, track and winner Win value Stake, track and winner Win value 
sorn (B)—Earshot $ 9,480 Champagne (B)—Donor $20,550 
abama (S)—Hypnotic 18,250 Chevy Chase Steeplechase (Laurel) 
Nl America (AC)—Turbine 22,500 —Refugio 10,850 
rmerican (HO)—Quick Reward 39,750 Chicago (WP)—Seven Hearts 19,850 
Inita Chiquita (SA)—Judy Rae 22,440 Choice (MP)—Lovat 21,490 
yueduct (AQ)—Coincidence 12,100 Churchill Downs Special (CD)— 
<dsley (EC) —Phalanx 17,200 Tiger Rebel 5 20,700: 
sgonaut (HO)—Occupy 18,050 Cleopatra (AP)—Athenia 19,700 
-kansas Derby (OP)—Bob Murphy 1,460 Comely (EC)—Bonnie Beryl 16,700: 
Correction (J)—Recce 13,300 


Delaware Oaks (DP) —Bonnie Beryl 13,970 - 


( 


Stake, track and winner Win value 
Edgemere (AQ)—Stymie $19,750 
Equipoise Mile (AP)—Witch Sir 24,200 
Exterminator (P)—Miss Grillo 14,075 

' Fall Highweight (B)—Cassis 16,750 
Fashion (B)—First Flight 10,850 
Flash (S)—Gestapo 10,450 
Frizette (J)—Bimlette 14,650 

~ Garden State (GS)—Double Jay 26,150 
Gazelle (AQ)—Bridal Flower 16,950 
George Woolf Memorial (WP)— 

_ Colonel O’F 17,150 
Golden State Breeders (HO)— 

Honeymoon 20,550 

Grand Union Hotel (S)—Blue Border 14,975 
Grassland (AP)—Frere Jacques 20,400 
Grayson (P)—Megogo 13,950 
Great American (AQ)—I Will 9,825 
Great Western (WP)—Fighting 
_ Frank 18,900 
Grey Lag (J)—Stymie 24,750 
Gulfstream (GP)—Do-Reigh-Mi 11,000 
Haggin (HO)—Shim Malone 21,450 

Handicap de las Americas (HA)— 

Height o’Land 20,450 
Hannah Dustin (SD)—Elpis 13,750 
Havre de Grace (HG)—Biscailuz 19,450 
Hawthorne Juvenile (HAW)—Edu- 

cation 12,200 
Hawthorne Speed (HAW)—Daily 

Trouble 11,750 
Hollywood Derby (HO)—Honeymoon 39,300 
Hollywood Laddie (HO)—Stepfather 21,550 
Hollywood Lassie (HO)—U Time 19,650 
Hollywood Oaks (HO)—Honeymoon 16,500 
Hollywood Premiere (HO)—Happy 

Issue 18,550 
Hyde Park (AP)—Colonel O’F 17,750 
Inglewood (HO)—Quick Reward 20,200 
Interborough (J)—True North 17,750 
Jerome (B)—Mahout 14,400 
Jersey (GS)—Mahout 24,200 
Keeneland Special (K)—Pellicle 19,950 
Kent (DP)—Natchez 22,100 
Kentucky Jockey Club (CD)— 

Double Jay 22,680 
Kentucky Oaks (CD)—First Page 9,175 
King Neptune (AC)—Miss Kimo 13,050 
King’s Plate (WO)—Kingarvie 10,400 
Ladies’ (B)—Athenia 16,700 
Lawrence Realization (B)—School 

Tie 18,300 
Lincoln (LF)—Historian 11,525 
Longacres Mile (Longacres)—Amble 

In 18,150 
Louisiana Derby (FG)—Pellicle 11,675 
Manhattan (B)—Stymie 20,050 
Marguerite (P)—Cosmic Missile 24,640 
Matron (B)—First Flight 35,535 
Matron (AP)—Good Biood 22,850 
McLennan (HP)—Concordian 25,300 
Meadowland (WP)—Mighty Story 16,050 
Merchants’ and Citizens’ (S)—Lucky 

Draw 13,250 
Mermaid (AC)—Sea Snack 13,275 
Metropolitan (B)—Gallorette 22,050 
Misty Isle (WP)—Athenia 22,850 


By a wf 
Information Please 


Other Stake Winners in 1946—(cont.) iF 


Win va 
$19, 


Stake, track and winner 
Modesty (AP)—Athene 
Molly Pitcher (MP)—Mahmoudess 
Monmouth (MP)—Lucky Draw 
Myrtlewood (AP)—Fighting Don 
National Stallion (B)—Jet Pilot 
New Castle (DP)—Bridal Flower 
New Orleans (FG)—Hillyer Court 
New Rochelle (EC)—Class Day 
New York (B)—Stymie 
Olympic (AC)—Lucky Draw 
Paumonok (J)—Fighting Step 
Peabody Memorial (LF)—Mighty 
Story 
Philadelphia (HG)—Armed 
Pimlico Cup (P)—Rico Monte 
Pimlico Oaks (P)—Red Shoes 
Princess Doreen (AP)—Sea Snack 


Princess Pat (WP)—Say Blue 
Pollyanna (1st div.) (AP)—War 
Fan 

Pollyanna (2d div*) (AP)—WMiss 
Kimo 


Prairie State (WP)—Education 

Providence (N)—Pellicle 

Quaker City (GS)—Alexis 

Remsen (J)—Phalanx 

Rhode Island (N)—Man O’Glory 

Riggs (P)—Polynesian 

Roamer (J)—Bridal Flower 

Rosedale (J)—Miss Kimo 

Rowe Memorial (BO)—Swiv 

San Antonio (SA)—First Fiddle 

San Carlos (SA)—Sirde 

San Felipe (SA)—Galla Damion 

San Gabriel (SA)—Sun Lady 

San Juan Capistrano (SA) —Trip- 
licate 

San Pasqual (SA)—Lou-Bre 

San Vincente (SA)—Air Rate 

Sanford (S)—Donor 

Santa Barbara (SA)—Whirlabout 

Santa Catalina (SA)—Nanby Pass 

Santa Margarita (SA)—Canina 

Santa Maria (SA)—Honeymoon 

Santa Susana (SA)—Enfilade 

Saratoga Cup (S)—Stymie (walk 
over) 

Sequoia (HO)—Honeymoon 

Sheridan (WP)—Armed 

Shriners’ (BM) —Occupy 

Skokie (AP)—Rippey 

Spinaway (S)—Pipette 

Starlet (HO)—U Time 

Sunset (HO)—Historian 

Sussex (DP)—Pavot 

Toboggan (B)—Polynesian 

Top Flight (B)—Sicily 

Trenton (GS)—Turbine 

U. S. Hotel (S)—I Will 

Vineland (GS)—Good Blood 

Walden (P)—Fervent 

Whirlaway (WP)—Armed 

Whitney (S)—Stymie 

Will Rogers (HO)—Burra Sahib 

Wilson (S)—Pavot 

Youthful (J)—Eternal War 


13,6 
22,9 
18,8 
15,68 
20,20 
16,0 
41 a\ 
22,46 
8,00 


18,42 
18,365 
23,35 
20,15 
20,55 
50,27 


19,32 


19,52; 
20,551 
13,221 
14,00 
18,00 
13,26C 
23,10 
22,70' 

9,92 

6,37) 
44,71¢ 
20,380 
17,506 
17,89¢ 


40,030 
41,930 
18,550 

8,375 
18,200 
40.630 
39,300 
17,205 
19,446 


6,125 
17,559 
23,850 
19,000 
19,459 
16,875 
21,900 
37,150 
20,900: 
11,650 
17,400 
46,700 
14,275 © 
21,000 
26,650 7 
31,225: 
19,350 
20,100 
17,500 
10,150 
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2% }tWorthman, 5, 101, Tijuana, Mexico; February 22, 1925 


2% 
2% 
3 


3% 
ne 


. sf - by : = 


Information Please A 


WORLD RECORDS 


Horse, age, weight, track and date 


Distance 
WA Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; February 5,1945............ ...-. 
2%,f Jack Oldham, 2, 117, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; April 1, 1945.............. 12-0 
Woven Web, 2, 114, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; April 22, 1945.......... Ae RS 
% Don Conejo, 2, 122, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif., Feb. 1, 1946 
Distaff.2; 119) Santa‘ Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif:, Feb. 22, 1946.5 02.2. --ceee~ 2 saes- ston aeaaetee ‘ 
3% f Noe-blairs 5, 115,-Juarez, Mexico; February’, 1916: 5.7... < ftecaa suas. sic ape eee oe sige aie etna 
V2 Tie Score, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico; April 1, 1945.................. Te 
AYE Hoyle, 2; 105, Aqueduct, ‘Long Island, N>Y.; April 16, 1908. 023.1. 00000. siee's 00 Ves +00 oo one avons oameeiee . | 2 
% RanyZareta’S..120: Juarez, Mexico; February 10,1915 oo a <2 essa oc cto einem sls wise sick gt 
5 f Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla.; December 27, 1944. ......... 2.0.0 cece cece cece eee 
5% f Rightingi Fox; 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, \N: ¥.; July 8; 1939... 2. su. 2p deness bey seek cee 
% *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England; August 6, 1929..................-..-22..2200-242 
: Clang, 3, 110, Coney Island, Cincinnati, Ohio; October 12, 1935............. 2... cee cence eee cena 
Mafosta,'4,.116; Longacres; Seattle, Wash.; July 14,1946. 0 5.2. oe cals oa adasts «5055 0s 5 se ee eee 
Polynesian, 4, 126, Atlantic City, Mays Landing, N. J.; Sept. 16, 1946...............2.....220.2---200e 
6’”t Snark? 4-109, Hialeah Park, Miami, Fla.; February’9, 1937... ....... ges. 02=-20---+000cesecesseeneReeee 
% Roseben, 5, 126, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; October 16, 1906..................022202220eeeesee 
Clang, 3, 105, Arlington Park, Arlington Heights, Ill.; July 19, 1935.......... 2.22. c cece cece cee ee cece 
High Resolve, 4, 126, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif.; October 17, 1945. .......2 0.00... c ec cece cee e eee 
1 Equipoise, 4, 128, Arlington Park, Arlington Heights, Ill.; June 30, 1932..........2 02... c eee eee eee 
1mi.70yd. South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio; August 4, 1945......... 2.02.02 2 eee cece cece eee 
1%6 Snow: Boots, 4,117, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif.: Jan 11, 1946....-...-...2.sccc- acess sche eee 
1% Indian Broom, 3, 94, Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif; April 11, 1936............. 0.2.0.0 cc cece cece e eee 
1% Challedon, 3, 120, Keeneland, Lexington, Ky.; October 10, 1939........... 2.022. c cece cece cee ee ccc ceees 
Lucky Draw, 5, 123, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. !.; Sept. 14,1946................0.............. 
1% SaintAndrews Ill, 7, 133, ‘Brighton, Englands June 21,-2939. <2 4c.2.c< .o=-0 + ss s'scneisien oete see 
1% Man o’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; June 12, 1920...................0.0 cece seeeeee 
1’ The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England; October 18, 1929... ...........2.222cecececececeucecececces 
1% Man o’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Long Island, N. Y.; September 4, 1920...........................-. 
Historian, 5, 121, Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif.; Aug. 3, 1946.............. 0c ccc cece ce acecceccece 
1mi.5% f Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio; September 7, 1940....................cccceeeeeeeeeee 
1% BuenjOjo, a, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A.2 January 8,.1922... co. cciec een cee ccwe esse sees cee eee 
1% Bold Courtier, 4, 116, Agua Caliente, Mexico; August 8, 1937............... ccc cece eceeecececeteceates 
2 Polazel, 3, ..., Salisbury, England; July 8, 1924.............. ae 6 eee os waee ciels cq cle cfeisigie 5 6 stele 
2mi.40yd. Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio; July 20, 1940...........................-.-. 
2mi.70yd. Filisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Md.; October 30, 1941................ Seeee eae os Pe ste eisie's lye eiele ea 
2M" Momo Flag, 4, 120, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. 1.; September 27, 1944....................-.-0-0-. 
2% Genturion,.5, 119, Newbury, England; September 29, 1923......c)v5......+---caeesvovces eben eee amen 
2%6 Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. 1.; September 27, 1941................0.0.---00005e 
2” Dakota;4° 116; Lingfield; England; May'27 1927. . sx.¢s si owsiccess<ase sek. = 2-7 ooeee cee ee 
2% Wikiack!.4; 97, Tijuana; Mexico; February’8, 1925... .s<sccsehesec+teees.csscae octet een eee 
2% Golden Myth, 4, 126, Ascot Heath, Ascot, England; June 5, 1922 


Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill.; August 14, 1940 
tBosh, 5, 100, Tijuana, Mexico; March 8, 1925 


Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Homewood, III.; August 21, 1940 
Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky.; October 7, 1912 


*3/4 mile course at Brighton is started from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of th 


finish. 7 


Distance 


YY 


Ya 


62 f 


1% 


Track heavy. ¢Track sloppy. 


Straight Course 


Horse, age, weight, track and date 


DIO OO OOO Ome nt Sina UCI OA OT O Altus ties suse. 


© 00 0/6 0.0 0 0.010) 0)e01010:0\010 0 0.0/0 6/e\ei0n\ei ele l4)¢ieie) als arale pie 


*165 feet short of 7/8 mile. 
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Whirlaway's Money-winning Record 


(Bred and Owned by Warren Wright, Calumet Farm.) 


Valkover. 


1940 
Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin, 
Lincoln Fields. ...:....... Hammond Purse........+--.-+++0+- % 116 1 
Arlington Park........... OakPark Curse apescstes «case cess 5¥f lll 3 
Arlington Park..........- Chicago Heights Purse.......--..--- 5¥%f lll 1 
Arlington Park..........- Hyde Park Stakess... 2. f..5Ge. 2c 5¥vf 17 4 
Arlington Park..........- Nedayi Shakes. c. .5 meres bnrete ns 100 Ser ceili eA 
Arlington Park..........- Arlington Futurity. .........--..-.-- % W753 
SAEATOLALSe cer sic assis ne « United States Hotel Stakes........-.- % Life 5 
Saratoga... Saratoga Special............------- % 122 1 
[nL 3 eee Grand Union Hotel Stakes.......--.. S422 a2 
“SE a Oe Sees See Hopeful Stakes. .0)<,s0...<. << <.c0s 10% 6Y%ef 122 1 
Belmont Park.........-.. Futurity Trials .ccs sclaee's = 0- w=) %s 123 5 
Betiont Park..< 5.0... -..- Firtinity stakes rag. cn sse set 6fs 126 3 
Keeneland. <........--..-- Myrtlewood Purse........------++-- % 122 1 
Keeneland...........-.-- Breeders’ Futurity..........-.------ %, 122 1 
PinliCOec acces ve se is == > Pimlico Futurity...........)...--+--> 1%e 1220943 
BAN COm erie cisis ses tee os a Walden Stakes...... <4 2 aia ndeas We 122 #1 
~ 
1941 
Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin, 
Raleahi Park. cn. 3-52 ->- Coconut Grove Purse.::...-.------++ y%, 117 1 
Bicleatt Park... 6 6S-~ =. Arcadia PUrs@secsan ae oe 05 o> one vlan % 122 ts 
Tropical Park,....-.--..- Miami Springs Purse.::;...--.---.-- I, 118 3 
Tropical Park.......-..-- Silver Springs Purse........-.------ 5¥f 118 1 
RESnelaRG aor cette <n, sreiec 2 A. J. Joyner Handicap.......-.-.--.- % 120 1 
Keeneland ass-ct +013 te ey Bltie Grass StAKGS ede ies cries =’ rice 1% 123 2 
Churchill Downs......-..-- Derby Ftial! sc5 2. cciesiie «2-0 <i 1 118% -2 
Churchill Downs........-- Kentucky Derby........--.--------- 1% A2Gi eek 
PiralicOtrcits sarees ere oe Preakness Stakes.::::...-.--.------1% 126 1 
Belmont Park........---- Henry of Navarre Purse....-..------ 1%e6 108 1 
Belmont Park........---- Belmont StakeS...ceccc2css2cctee cs 1’ 126 1 
PROHEUUCES ges isis j- 2 == Dwyer Stakes........2.----++---+-> 1% 126 1 
Arlington Park.........-- Speciai Event Purse........-------- 1% 120 1 
Arlington Park.......---- Classic’ Stakes). satetros< 5 - e's = 2+ 1% 126 2 
Saratoga.........-.-.---- Saranac Handicaprr). lex staeiscice 1 130 1 
PSAVatOSa sy Aree sh oases Travers Stakes.........-.--+----+-- 1% 130 1 
Washington Park.......-- American Derby..........------+--- 1% 126 1 
Narragansett Park ......-. Narragansett Special..........------ 1%6 118 2 
Belmont Park.......----- Lawrence Realization Stakes........- 1% 126 1 
Belmont Park.......----. The Jockey Club Gold Cup.....-.---- 2 114 2 
1942 
Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. 
Keeneland. -.......-....> Phoenix Handicap.......---+------- y, 128 2 
Keeneland... 225-4 24: .-- Sesqui-Centennial Handicap.......-- y, 126 2 
Churchill Downs........-- Clark Handicap... ......222----+-+:> 1%6 127 1 
Pinalicdesec sei sess Dixie Handicap sie colo cklschires seed Ne 128 1 
Belmont Park: -\-- << ce Suburban Handicap........--------- 1% 129 2 
Aqueduct ......-..------ Carter Handicap........------+----+ % 130 363 
Aqueduct.......--------- GolhPulsepmes reais estate nia 1% 122 1 
Aqueduct........-------- Brooklyn Handicap.......------+--- 1% 128 1 
Empire City .......------ Butler Handicap........-.--------+ 1%6 132 2 
Suffolk Downs......----- _Massachusetts Handicap.......------ 1% 130 1 
Arlington Park......----- Arlington Handicap....-...--------> 1% 130 2 
Garden State Park.......- Trenton Handicap........--------+: 1% 130 1 
Narragansett Park.....-.-- Narragansett Special.........------- 1% 130 1 
Narragansett Park......-. Match Race......----++--+-s09 +23: 1% 126 2 
Belmont Park......------ Manhattan Handicap.....-.------+-- 1% 132 2 
Belmont Park.......----- Jockey Club Gold Cup.......-.---+-- 2 124 1 
Belmont Park......-..--- New York Handicap...;....------+-+ 2" 130 3 
VaureliParken gece 51s Washington Handicap..,...---.--+-- 1% 130 1 
BimaliGOwecists orere -.s-s7- etter» Pimlico Special........-.---++++-+*° 1%6 126 ee 
PiniliGOber sees teieeei= 2 ere Riggs Handicap......-----+-+---+° 1%6 130 2 
PimlicO-e..edes--0 4. = ~~ Governor Bowie Handicap.....----+- 1% 129 1 
Fair Grounds,.....----+-> Louisiana Handicap......-.----+-++> 1% 130 1 


Time Odds Earnings 
1:0144 3-2 $ 600 
1:0524 29-10 100 
1:052% 17-5 700 
1:0446 17-5 250 
1:05 39-10 50 
1:134 9-1 3,000 
1:114 14-1 1,000 
1:114% 39-20 9,750 
1:11 6-5 1,000 
1:18 13-20 37,850 
1:1034 13-100 Wc reiae 
1:1534 14-5 4,800 
1:114% 7-5 700 
1:11} 3-2 7,835 
1:4944 8-5 1,506 
1:52) 3-2 8,140 
Total....$ 77,275 

Time Odds Earnings 
1:1134 13-20 $ 1,100 
1:2334 3-10 100 
1:114% 17-20 100 
1:0434 23-1 850 
1:113%% 1-1 1,108 
1:51 1-2 3,026 
1:3634 3-5 500 
2:01% 29-10 61,275 
1:5844 23-20 49,365 
1:4334 3-4 1,658 
2:31 1-4 39,776 
2:0324 1-5 8,075 
1:5034, 1-10 3,250 
2:0244 2-5 7,500 
1:38 13-20 3,800 
2:05% 3-20 16,900 
2:04 1-5 44,975 
1:5744 2-5 4,000 
244% 1-5 23,050 
3:204% 7-20 2,008 
Total ... $272,386 
Time Odds Harnings 
1:1324 3-5 $500 
21275 1-2 225 
1:444% 1-10 2,150 
1:57 33-20 19,275 
2:014% 1-1 6,000 
1:23 23-10 750 
1:4924 3-10 2,275 
2:0224 9-20 23,650 
1:564% 3-4 6,000 
1:4816 1-1 43,850 
2:04 3-10 4,000 
1:5046 3-10 8,500 
1:5624 2-5 24,300 
1:562% 3-10" ee eee 
2:27% 7-10 2,000 
3:213% 11-20 18,350 
3:47 21-20 2,500 
2:032% 13-20 14,350 
2:0524 No bet’g 10,000 
1:59% 9-20 1,500 
2:4816 7-20 8,625 
1:53 3-5 12,450 
Total.........-$211,250 
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June 26 


Date Track Race 
- June 22. Washington Park......... War Admiral Purse. .... 
Washington Park......... Equipoise Mile......... 


RECAPITULATION 


Man o* War's Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) 


Date Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds E 
June 6 Belmont Park............ Purseetnseeee otc eee Ye st 115 1 259 3-5 38 
June 9 Belmont Park............ Keene Memorial Stakes............. 5f st 115 1 1:0534 7-10 
Pinon ele AMAIA, «Sos as ye, Bees 2 Youthful’Stakesc. .). 4. vaca eee 5¥%f 120 1 1:063% 1-2 
June 23 Aqueduct................ Hudsan ‘Stakes: &..s:2-3 son ecu. ee % - 130 1 1:0134 1-10 
guly; 5 “Aqueduct: :.....< 20.0... 0% Tremont, Stakes; 4.1. seen Y% 130 1 1:13 1-10 
Al Gcma ere SaratOpar.. abe wv. cc's te che United States Hotel Stakes.......... % 130 1 1:1224 9-10 
Pe Se BtSALALOLA ve crease. whe s'e Sanford Memorial Stakes............ % 130 2 1:114 11-20 
Alig.e23)--uSaratoga.. cs. sac..s..... Grand Union Hotel Stakes........... % 130 1 fal 11-20 
TUPI CL SW] CFs: er Hopeful Stakes. 2i—., o...ne neue ere 4° 130 1 1:13 9-20 
Sept.13 Belmont Park............ Belmont Futurity. 2am coed eee % st 127 1 1:1134 1-2 

Total 2.05 soem 
1920 

Date Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds E 
Mavi lame PIMNCO, : 5 Sot ee bec conan Preakness: Stakes)... 6. nesses 1% 126 1 1:51% 4-5 
May 29 Belmont Park............ Withers.Stakesie so iea en oe 1 118 1 1:3544 1-7 
June 12 Belmont Park.......... Belmont Stakes? <i, 0. A eee 1% 126 1 2:14 1-25 
Gunere2) “lamaica..wsc...... eee Stuyvesant Handicap................ 1 135 1 1:413% 1- 
sulys 108 Aqueduct. ss... .s 5! Dwyer. Stakes-.92. 53 (een eee 1% 126 1 1:49% 1- 
UST SATAtOG A Se. ec gs Millar: Stakes's, 5228 er ae 1% 131 1 1:5634 1- 

Aug. 21 Saratoga....... PRA EN eC Travers:Stakessise. scp ae oe ee 1% 129 1 2:0144 2- 
Sept. 4 Belmont Park............ Lawrence Realization Stakes......... 1% 126 1 2:404¢ 1 
Sept.11 Belmont Park............ Jockey Club Stakes................. 1’ 118 1 2:284% 1-100 
Sept.18 Havre de Grace........... Potomac Handicap........ RoR trae 1% 138 1 1:444% 15-100 
Oct. 12 Kenilworth Park.......... Kenilworth Park Gold Cup........... 1% 120 uh 2:03 1-20 
Total Seas; 
RECAPITULATION 

Year Age Sts. ist 2d 3d Unp. E: 
SES S98 seco Shot eae Seat een oti Cee a TL 2 10 9 1 0 
LU ata re Se eit ce suit owhieccutklnk neltereat ee 3 rar ble oO 0 

TAL CTS cco Sao eri RMR SMR HC GAO REL OS By ce 21 20 1 0 


Assault, Stymie, Among Money-winning Leaders 


Robert J. Kleberg, Jr.’s Assault and Mrs. 
Ethel D. Jacobs’ Stymie made important 
strides in thoroughbred money-winning 
ranks in 1946 by capturing enough of the 
rich purses offered to advance threaten- 
ingly on Whirlaway’s all-time record of 
$561,161. Assault, 3-year-old champion, be- 
came the first horse to earn more than 
$400,000 in a single season, his triumph in 
the Westchester Handicap increasing his 


1946 total to $424,195. En route he smash 
Gallant Fox’s single season mark of $30 
275, made in 1930. Assault’s all-time eal 
ings now stand at $441,445, placing hij 
third on the list behind Whirlaway ai 
Stymie. 
Stymie’s triumph in Jamaica’s Galla 
Fox Handicap netted $41,200 and increas 
his earnings to $516,285, enough to ma 
him a close runner-up to Whirlaway. | 
ng 


mation Please Almanac 


“Triple Crown" Winners 


nen Assault won the Kentucky Derby, Preakness, and Belmont Stakes in 1946, he 
e the seventh thoroughbred to join the select group which have captured the 
events for three-year-olds that make up the mythical “Triple Crown” in the United 


land also has its “Triple Crown,” consisting of the Epsom Derby, St. Leger Stakes, 
o Thousand Guineas. Fourteen horses have taken all three classics. 
llowing are the “Triple Crown” winners in both countries: 
; UNITED STATES 
-Horse Owner Year Horse Owner 


ieee ARG ETON oct wo tlk v.s'a. 0.0.0: + aa0/e> = » - J. K. L. Ross 1941 Whirlaway.........s.eeeeee ayes ste Warren Wright 
NPR AD = oe aiaatc nse > on care ee Samuel D. Riddle 1943 Cont: Elaets.. < s.ccaiemaelepintore cogs Mrs. John Hertz 
TEL La William Woodward 1946) ASSAUH Seo ccna a celncians oteioys Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. 
BIND R He ie), <i sinicly cme’ vows «ia - William Woodward 
ENGLAND 

BPOSIGAUSITANAN sso caicbe sole se esse echoes Mr. Bowes OSG oe RIVETS FOX cs so alsicmsis sleliedlosae Wace Duke of Westminster 
AD) Count F. deLagrange 1900 Diamond Jubilee................---- Prince of Wales 
Tc cate Sal as PSN a oa ec R. Sutton JOOS ROCK / Sands oie)... dato cniaore da el gitar Sir J. Miller 
OS CUYTATS. Wao eee Duke of Westminster TOUS “POMMMersh 4 os cis «58 oh oin's gisietoin ein’slaraiesedeceibele eas S. Joel 
OTT AR es eee Sir F. Johnstone 19)7) sGay Crusader). .csccas'ec o-\cesnicaee ane Mr. Fairie 
BUHPLASS Pi co cons ines vie valle ess = H. McCalmont 1918" GainsborougWt.<c5; 6. 0s.<e.c «ciel ae Lady Jas. Douglas 
OT JECT gS A AG er ea J. Gubbins 1935, Balvarml. ofc. orci 0's 27>, <iualoioie aievetr eselntasehetaate Aga Khan 


ced in name of Lord Alington in Two Thousand Guineas. 


LEADING MONEY-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS 
(Since 1930) 


Amount 
Horse Age tarts 1st 2d 3d won 
reer EVO R eth. usin suc holes. 2 shes asi 3 10 9 1; 0 $308,275 
Peetrop FUSNE 4... 65-2 ee ewe ee eee 2 7 df 0 0 219,000 
MMETISEO AS tte ie i iss ee ls inate oes 3 16 4 3 2 145,940 
$ Singing Wood ............------ 2 9 3 2 2 88,050 
PRO AVAIGHUE 9s. 2. sei eee Foust 7 6 1 0 111,235 
“< (Gy rai a: Re eee eee 3 9 6 1 2 142,255 
PMCSPATIVIIIG oo 3c acid 2 ~ je eles + oles = 3 a: 7 3 0 110,295 
MEE SE ODISCULL soc £ 5 i a) ol= alive eh ys es 4 LS 11 2 2 168,580 
Beestamehand ..... 2. 66+ 2. ees 3 15 8 2 3 189,710 
MEvG@halliedOn =..4-- 0.6.0. --s o 2+ >- 3 15 9 2 3 184,535 
PeeBimelech )o.[o5- <b. - ee ce ee 3 7 4 2 1 110,005 
MmeWIRITlaWway 02-22-28 et ee i 20 13 5 2 272,386 
DMM SHiOUb fe: ness cee we ee 3 12 8 2 0 238,872 
PeeGount Pleet 25.265 - yer lee 3 6 6 0 0 174,055 
FREE TOT hie oe cece ee eal 2 8 8 0 0 179,040 
PRIS USOT fo hase wines coven > we 3 13 10 2 1 273,735 
PSSA eves el ot-n- acc sie esis * hee 3) 15 8 2 3 424,195 
ee 
New York Wagering, Attendance Records 
7 of record Track Date Amount 
ee) nandie (8 races) Belmont Sept. 22, 1945..........2+-2-+-05 $5,016,745 
‘tuel handle (7 races) Jamaica NOV 2B scl OAG sala lees oo Bc ere otekauere 4,330,471 
Empire City meeting) 

ttuel le (i race) Belmont Sept. 27, 1945......2-.+--ssestee: 763,127 
ly double Jamaica Oct. 30; 1945... 5.2 eee eee 251,682 
endance Jamaica May 30, 1940 iene gms cieileie ces 64,670 


at Churchill Downs reached $1,202,474, the 


i i ts as soon as the 
zest on record for a single race. However, petting on the Derby star 
es open. Santa Anita Park at Arcadia, Calif., attracted a crowd of 80,200 that bet 


301,461 on Santa Anita Handicap day, March 9, 1946. 
ns 
‘ev earned $85,000, a record for a match Johnny Longden established a new all- 


i i -winni d for jockeys 
5, by defeating Papyrus in the Inter- time money winning recor 
raw Special if Aalst) Oct. 20, 1923. when his mounts earned $981,977 in 1945. 


Vagering on the 1946 Kentucky Derby 


an 902 


LEADING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS 
(Since 1930) 


Year Name Amount 
MOSOMIC. Vat WOLLDCY. cea owls oe $385,972 
OSL n@e Ve WEMEREY ly. ciclo a aoe 422,923 
OSE EC Vie WDITNCY: ...5:.2 2 0% 9 sisleyne 403,681 
BOSOM COV NV DILDO Y 4 alse. sees 241,292 
1934 Brookmeade Stable (Mrs. 

Dodger Sloane) wre.» re 251,138. 
1935. A. G:’ Vanderbilt ......:... 303,605 
1936 Milky Way Farm Stable 

(Mrs. EH: V.,.Mars) ..:.2... 206,450 
1937 Mrs. Charles S. Howard ..... 214,559 
19388 H. Maxwell Howard ........ 226,495 
1939 Belair Stud (William 

WVOOG Wun): nis srw ielssreis/a ale 284,250 
1940 Charles S. Howard ......... 334,120 
1941 Calumet Farm (Warren 

BWV OMEN) Sec McC. cu arava s! a:1e sbaltonate 475,091 

1942 Greentree Stable (Mrs. 

Payne Whitney) ........ 414,432 
1943 Calumet Farm (Warren 

DWTS UNT) geen siete sho nila Sim cone 267,915 
1944 Calumet Farm (Warren 

AINA. ol oh ers ere cy 601,660 
1945 Maine Chance Farm (Mrs. 

Heh Fete rg:Vat:h oa) Ree 589,170 
1946* Calumet Farm (Warren 

RV AG)! Wk, ot hots Lecce Siamese « 564,090 


*Through Noy, 20. 


LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 1930 
(Winners ridden) 


Win- Un- 
Year Jockey Mounts ners placed Pct. 
HOSG. H.R. Riley .... 861 177 416 21 
TOs. ROLE... 2 Ue et oOo LG 
19382 J. Gilbert ..... 1,050 212 534 .20 
1983 J. Westrope ....1,224 301 522 .25 
1934 M. Peters ...... 1,045 221 498 .21 
19385 C. Stevenson ...1,099 206 578 .19 
19386 B. James ...... 1,106 245 605 .22 
19387 J. Adams ...... 1,265 260 642 .21 
19388 J. Longden ....1,150 286 575 .21 
1939 D. Meade ..... 1,284 255 628 .20 
ROSOR IE DCW 5.50... s L3vz 287, #709) S21 
1941 D. Meade ...... 1,164 210 611 .18 
1942 J. Adams ...... 1,120 245 540 .22 
19438 J. Adams....... 1,069 228 511 .21 
1944 T. Atkinson ....1,589 287 808 .19 
1945 J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 445 .27 


46ST. GAtKinson ...1;877. 283 758 17 
*Through Noy. 20. 


Bernborough's Racing Career Ends 


Bernborough, ranked as Australia’s great- 
est race horse since Phar Lap, was forced 
into retirement after winning 15 races in 
succession in 1946 when he broke a‘sesa- 
moid bone (a protuberant mass of car- 
tilage in a tendon) of his near foreleg in 
the MacKinnon Stakes at Flemington. The 
MacKinnon was Bernborough’s first race 
since the champion’s winning streak was 
broken before a crowd of 107,000 in the 
Caulfield Stakes on Oct. 19. The 17-year- 
old, carrying 150 pounds, finished fifth in 
the mile-and-a-half Caulfield. 


Information Please A me 


LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1930 


(Winners saddled) ‘4 
Win- Mo 
Year Name ners Wi 
1980° CO, B52 irwinvss sts. 26 92 $ 70,4 
1931") JD Mikelwst caccmee 72 49, 
1932 G. Alexandra ........ 76 55,£ 
1982). BH. Facovscse ... «eee 116 76,8 
1934 °F. Jacois ise seas 127 113,0 
1935 5. Jacobse... oF see 114 95,1 
1936 2 H~ Jacobs... = sous 5 Wire 1553 
1937 > HS, Jacobs). - "eee 134 142 
1998. H.. Jacobs... cee 109 116,6 
1939. BH: Jacobs’ . 52... .enee 106 100,9 
1940 D. Womeldorff ....... 108 112,; 
1941 H..38coRs)=. : Sea 123 165,9 
1942. HH: Jacobs... 45 4eee8 133 186,8 
1943. “H. Jacobs °. 496.2 eae 128 210,7 
1944" H> Jacobs: 2...5 asheee 117 306,8 
1945 Ss Tipict.\-52)o eee 127 238,3 
1946* W. Molter™. . 0%. .3-es 111 299,7 


*Through Nov. 20. 
Attendance, Betting Figures in U. S. 


Pari-mu 
Attendance wagerin 

1940 8,500,000... 5 2aan. $ 408,528,7 
1941 13,500,000 © 2 see 513,005,1 
1942 11,500,000 —.... oth 534,062 

1943 14,000,000) 2 <3 .eee 710,729 

1944 18,000,000) i= 2a ee 1,126,564,5 
1945 18,950,000) fea. ee 1,413,346,4 


1946* 24,000,000. 2 -%csccce 1,650,000,0 


*Approximate estimate through Noy. 15. 


FOREIGN STAKE WINNERS IN 1946 ; 
Abbreviations used—(E) English; (F) French” 
Epsom Derby (E)—J. E. Ferguson’s 
borne 3 
Grand National (E)—Jock Morant’s Love 
Cottage 
St. Leger (E)—J. E. Ferguson’s Airborne 
2,000 Guineas (E)—Sir William Cook 
Happy Knight 
1,000 Guineas (E)—King George’s Hj 
pericum 
Ascot Gold Cup (E)—M: M. Boussaé 
Caracella II 3 
Cesarewitch (E)—H. B. Hankey’s Monsie 
L’Amiral ; 
Epsom Oaks (E)—Sir Alfred Butt’s Stead 
Aim 
Grand Prix de Paris (F)—F. R. Schmitt 
Souverain 
Prix de Diane (F)—Marcel le Baron 
Pirette 


TRA Organizes the TRPB 


In January 1946 the Thoroughbred Rat 
ing Associations of the United States toc 
steps to run down a minority elemen 
which threatened the sport of horse racing 
It set up an investigating organizatio 
called the Thoroughbred Racing Protectiy 
Bureau and installed Spencer J. Drayton; 
former administrative assistant to Direc! ) 
J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI, as its hea 
It has been estimated that the TRPB wi 
cost the race tracks comprising the TR: 
over half a million dollars annually. 


4 +e 
O 


echaser—Elkridge. 


1 eller's Speed Measured at 98.6 m.p.h. 


“e 
Ine question of how fast Bobby Feller 
ws a ball was settled before a night 
e between the Cleveland Indians and 
Senators in Washington on Aug. 20. 
Army measuring device caught one of 
pitches traveling at a speed of 145 feet 
second, or 98.6 miles per hour, pbetter- 
the previous record of 139 feet per 
nnd, or 94.7 miles per hour, set by Atley 
sald, former New York Yankee pitcher. 
Army testing machine measured the 
2d of the pitch, from the mound to the 


e, to within 1/10,000 of a second. 


cidge championships are determined by 
—naments conducted twice a year by the 
erican Contract Bridge League, and 
sq the “Summer Nationals” and the 
mter Nationals.” In addition the an- 
4 Team-of-Four Tournament for the 
old §. Vanderbilt Trophy is generally 
sidered by bridge players to be of cham- 
oship stature. 
Shere is some duplication between the 
amer and winter contests, but in gen- 
‘the summer tournaments, in which 
ay of the events are limited to master 
lige players, are considered the title 
rnaments. 
the 1946 winners in each category fol- 
ers Pairs (summer)—sSidney Silodor 
d Charles J. Solomon, Philadelphia. 
as Pairs (summer)—Waldemar von 
edtwitz and A. M. Barnes, New York. 
men’s Pairs (summer)—Mrs. R. CG, 
‘oung, Philadelphia, and Mrs. (HOPS, 
eligman, New York. 
sters Team of Four (summer)—Wil- 


, Jacobs .....-. 910 : 

J, Kleberg, Jr... ic... e5- 441445... 2.240.004, 
S. Howard ..........-.--+ 487,730...... is ite 
. E. D. Mulrenan ...... Sp OR 14S: Le Oke wc 


saeee 


16.285). ..©.86.... 
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Official American League Attendance Figures” 


Source: American League Service Burea’ 


1946 1945 
Club attendance attendance Increase 
*New York 2,265,512 881,845 1,383,66 
Detroit 1,722,590 1,280,341 442,249 
Boston 1,416,944 603,794 813,150 
Cleveland 1,057,289 558,182 499,107 : 
Washington 1,027,216 652,660 374,556 
Chicago 983,403 657,981 325,422 
Philadelphia 621,793 462,631 159,162 
St. Louis 526,435 482,986 43,449 


*New major league record. 


The National League does not release attendance 
figures. 


a 


Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals 
and Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox 
climaxed banner regular-season perform- 
ances in 1946 by being voted the most 
valuable players in their respective cir- 
cuits in the annual poll conducted by the 
Baseball Writers’ Association of America. 


ee 


BRIDGE 


liam Christian, Montgomery, Ala.; Mark 
Hodges, Dallas, Tex.; Sol Mogal, New 
York; Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, Atlanta, Ga. 


Individual Masters (invitation )—Robert 
McPherran, New York. 

Harold S. Vanderbilt Trophy—Oswald Ja-~ 
coby, Sam Stayman, Howard Schencken 
and George Rapee, New York. 

The designation “master” is conferred 
by the bridge league in conformity with a 
master point plan. All tournaments, major 
or minor, conducted by the league carry 
with them master point awards, the num- 
ber of master points being determined by 
the importance of the tournament. Win- 
ners, runners-up, and in important tour- 
naments all who finish high in the stand- 
ing, win points—an ordinary tournament 
confers five points to the winners. A player 
who has amassed from one to nine points 
is called a junior master; 10 to 29 a master 
(and can play in all master events except 
the pair tournament); 30 to 49 a national 
master (and can play in all events); 50 to 
299 a senior master; 300 and over a life 


master. 


{ 
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OLIVER WENDELL Houmegs, the famous Au- 


tocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote that 
the running horse was a gambling toy but 


the trotting horse was useful and, fur- - 


thermore, “horse-racing is not a republican 
institution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was a born and bred New 
Englander and New England was the nurs- 
ery of the harness racing sport in America. 
Pacers and trotters were matters of local 
pride and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
land and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 


duced many winners in harness racing 


“matches” along the turnpikes of New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There was English thoroughbred blood 
in Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
years later, it was blended in Rysdyk's 


a 


“HARNESS RACING ~~ 


Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Hamtk 
tonian was not particularly fast un 
harness but his descendants have had 
most a monopoly of prizes, titles 
records in the harness racing game. He 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with 
dam for a total of $124 by William Rys 
of Goshen, N, Y. and made a modest f 
tune for the purchaser. 

Trotters and pacers often were 
under saddle in the old days and, in fa 
the custom still survives in some pla 
in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter 
lowered the mile record from 2:19%4 
2:1714 in 1867, was said to handle just 
well under saddle as when pulling a sul 
But as sulkies were lightened.in weip 
and improved in design, trotting une 
saddle became less common and fina 
faded out in this country. ; 


Harness Racing Statistics 
Source; Roger Duncan, Vice-President, United States Trotting Association. 


Hambletonian Winners 
GOSHEN, N. Y. 


(Three-year-old trotters) 


Year Winner Driver Best time Valu 
MDAC Vele\aiste s « GUY McKinney cess oan ve Nat Raye ee ee 006 ofeh OS 0 3/4 ieee $73,451 
DV con SRR Iosola’s Worthy .:........ Marvin Childs ........ 2.03 ‘8/470. eee 54,694. 
TODS at tere MNOICED My Matly ertiocicts wis em Wirbly Leeses.« ce ene 2.02) 1/2. oe 66,226. 
ESAO Weievon ake Walter) Dear, es. cate Wit RICORwG tie these 4.02°3/452 is ee 55,484, 
OBO is ekevercre 6 Hanover’s Bertha ......... Tom Berry ieee eae 2.03 ti eee 56,859. 
RES URS epee Calumet Butler .......... He MeMahone ees oc ee 2.03 1/4; 2aeee 50,9212 
OB as evoke eee The Marchioness, .6.%is «26 Wis Caton 2% eke oe 2.01 1/42 eee 53,339 
AIO Aer eis ces, Mary Reynolds ........... Benwwhite /<etcowee 2.03\:3/4 eee 40,459 
BEDS Ares eters oa. 5 LOUU EOIN Vin ternative ewe FLOM Parshall pee moe 2.02 8/4..5,cnumem 25,845 4 
Peer 5 Gls ts Greyhounadetiiinercosiscisca. cae: SepnPalini. sees. aoe 3.02.14: See 33,3216 
GO wnt ts, «fobs ROBBEN Fee rise astele erate Cesar. Ben sWihite agence eee 4:01° 3/4. wee 35,643.42 
TO Bist teri» « Shirley Hanover ......... cn TROMassa.i seer 2.01 1 2anteeee 37,912 
AO inet Ge ans Mein Hanover .3....... H PROM a8 ions ae 2.02) 1/4. vee 37,962. 
LEN Mie a ae ObODCASEIA tic, asco Mir emiene Hu-M SPharshall ae see 2,04, 1/4. ee 40,502.4 
TAG eee Spencer Scott ............ BR SRe AN atte aa eevee 2.029). eee 43,685. 
OAT et ete BILINGallon we ontes ae tte Lee Smiths. veeeeeee 2.06 wo. etes nh cOe 38,729 
MDE snails itn 3% The Ambassador ......... Ben Whiteman. case 2:04. So Stee eee 38,729 
EN erie tls sa MolosSone Ae yess eat Ben Whiter. sone 3.020172 ie cae 42,298. 
1944........ Mankeeg Malad. s.r ce meee HL DOM GS ace 2,04 °°, eae 34,427 
LOG Dil fiiejsns me Witan /Meanovyer his, s 0s... sk Ee Pownall pace ree 2.0457 te sae ee 50,196 
IO AG rates cis Chestertown f >see TOM Berry. cee ee ae 2.0290 / 20 ee 51,845 


Run_ at Syracuse, N. Y., in fee and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire Cil 
ae ; 


Race Track, Yonkers, N. Y., in 


es 


Trotting, Pacing Records Made at Santa Anita Meeting 


Three world harness racing records were 
made within two weeks during the 1946 
Grand Circuit Meeting at Santa Anita 
Park, Arcadia, Calif. The first mark went 
to War Glory, which lowered the mile-and- 
a-quarter trotting record to 2:35. Five days 
later, May 11, Kaola shattered this record 


by three seconds in winning the $50,00 
Western Harness Grand Trot. On May 18, 
Blue Again won the $50,000 Western Har 
hess Grand Pace, another mile-and-a-quar 
ter race, in 2:321%4, a full second under th 
previous mark. Blue Again is by Scotlane 
and Kaola is by Volomite. 4 


ass ee — 
“4 J : ra . 
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| ae WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS 


compilation recognizes as champions those horses which have made the fastest time 
1% and hitch, either against time or in a race at one mile.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 


Time Driver Date 
: reyhound ME ety. Soe oan pte 1.55% Se Fame rcss sitions Sept. 29, 1938 
MeeAIU AIOE cris so. cons ccccn sewer ess 2.15% H. C. Moody....... pte 48's eorheah ib 
old—tTitan Hanover................-...- 2.00 Harry Pownall........ .. Oct. 4, 1944 
-old—Titan Hanover...................-- 1.58 Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 7, 1945 
old—Spencer Scott................- eg yas Fred Eeans/s toc sts Sept. 24, 1941 
-old—Greyhound 2 BOE SS ee Pe Ta Se Sa a ero Aug. 21, 1936 
river—Dean Hanover.........-....-.---- 1.58% Alma Sheppard........ Sept. 24, 1937 
WE RMR AN ha wuss 5} aie ss) sin’ os 0 sols em 2.00 C.K. G. Billings........ Aug. 7, 1911 
RTUMMITNON, «c's lose cecase ene es ons os 2.00 C. K..G. Billings......-. Aug. 24, 1903 
Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind......... 1.58% SS. Fi Palins. 2s 5. ccdt sara Sept. 5, 1939 
Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac 
my Holyrood Bots... ..-..---.~---+--2- 2.10% Big Bap WaISR ere anccett car Aug. 14, 1937 
Tandem—John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 
tr via co - wip p wale wes. 20 were 19% i Pe ISH o5s,500 = 8S a ame Sept. 7, 1936 
-Hand—Damiana, Belnut, Maud V., 
vie kt RE ee ae Cee 2.30 Not recorded........... July 4, 1896 
Saddle—Greyhound...........-...-.---- 2.01% Mrs. F. D. Johnson..... Sept. 27, 1940 
unning Mate—Uhlan............0seeeeee 1.54% Chas. Tanner.......... Octe #2941913 


cord made in race. 


Trotting on Half-mile Track 


Time Driver Date 
@—Greyhound........0..--eseceeeseeneee 1.59% S.F. Palin............. July 16, 1937 
ng—U. Forbes........-------seeeeeee eee 2.21% AE Ce IMOOGY toca | oats Sept. 18, 1913 
=old-—titan Hanover...........-..------- 2.03% (r) Harry Pownall.......... Sept. 19, 1944 
enld— Titan Hanover... 2. i.e. ewes =e 2.01% Harry Pownall........-.. Sept. 18, 1945 
=old—Greyhound...........-..-.+---+---- 2.02 Sek. Palit eed. . <ee ey Sept. 25, 1936 
gon—Sweet Marie.....--...-----+..--0es 2.08% W.J. Andrews.......-. Sept. 21, 1907 
to Pole—Calumet Dubuque and Hollyrood 
RI Fe Boy ya <i cloreleys «:sle\e.viae'ele's «je 2.06% Aer Walshe orgie Aug. 19, 1937 
+t Saddle—Hollyrood Boris..........--+005 2.09 Helen James........+++ Sept. 17, 1936 
»Record made in race. 
Pacing on Mile Track 
Time Driver Date 
ege—Billy Direct........--..--+-++eee- +00 Je55 Vic Fleming........---- Sept. 28, 1938 
ting—Royal Lady.........-.---+++-e es + > 2.14% 0. M. Powell.........-. Oct. 20, 1939 
ar-old—Jimmy Creed.........------2-+-+- 2.00% (r) Homer Walton.......... Oct. 4, 1944 
ar-old—Chief Counsel..........-.-----+--- 1.57% H. M. Parshall......... Sept. 30, 1938 
r-old—Billy Direct.........-----+--++- ee 1.55 Vic Fleming............ Sept. 28, 1938 
Driver—Highland Scott.........-.-----+-- 1.59% Mrs. E.R. Harriman.... Aug. 22, 1929 
Wagon—Dan Patch.......-.-.----++-+2++0+- 1.57% (w) M.E. McHenry.......-. Oct. 27, 1903 
n to Pole—Minor Heir and George Gano...... 2.02 Eee McCarry... .ia-le Oct. 1, 1912 
sr Saddle—George Gano.......-------++++: 2.10% M. Anderson.........-- Sept. 2, 1915 
| Running Mate—Flying Jib........--.+---++ 1.58% A. McDowell........+++ Oct. 4, 1894 
+)Record made in race. (w) With windshield. 
Pacing on Half-mile Track 
Time Driver Date 
age—Billy Direct........+-+++e+s-srreeeeee 1.59% Wm. Fleming....---..- Oct. 18, 1939 
rling—Lady Patch......-+-+++ereereee eee 2.18% O. M. Powell.........-- * 
bar-Old—Adi0S.... 222-6. ereeee sre terete 2.03% (r) R.L. Parker.........-- Sept. 16, 1942 
bar-old—Mc | Win.....------0- seer eee 2.01Y%s (r) 4H. M. Parshall.......-. Oct. 13, 1932 
>ar-old—King’s Counsel.......----+++-++-+° 2.01 (1) H. Fitzpatrick.......... Aug. 18, 1944 
Wagon—Joe Patchen..........--.--+-++-++: 2.11 (1) J.C. Curry......--.++- * 
'm to Pole—Billy Direct and The Widower..... 2.04%, Chas. Fleming.......-- Oct. 12, 1939 
jer Saddle—Zombro Hanover.......--.----+- 2.06% TOWeipelttserc sae veh e Sept. 21, 1935 


Data unavailable. (r)Record made in race, 


at their gait, age, 


Where made 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
DuQuoin, II. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Lexington, Ky. 
North Randall, Ohio 
Readville, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Goshen, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Chicago, III. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Where made 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Allentown, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Skowhegan, Me. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Where made 
Lexington, Ky. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Where made 
Altamont, N. Y. 
* 
Carthage, Ohio 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Jefferson, Ohio 
* 


Altamont, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


conditioned, 1144 miles)—Kaola . . 


Western Harness Grand Pace (9- 
class pace, conditioned, 1144 miles) 
SLOWER DELLE thste ies ath a aloo Mee 6 Lie 


*Coaching Club Trotting Oaks (fil- 
lies)—-Onolee Hanover ......... 


*American Trotting Championship 
(invitational)—Doctor Spencer .. 


*National Pacing Derby (invita- 
tional)—April Star ............. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD TROTTERS 


Hambletonian—Chestertown ....... 


*Championship Stallion — Onolee 
ELE MOV OL Ia ie vig ii: shen ss vlc = oc o MS 


Horseman Futurity—vVictory Song . 
*Reading Fair Futurity—Eben Scott 
Kentucky Futurity—vVictory Song. 
Matron—Chestertown ............. 


ICE SKATING 


Speed 


Source; Art Goodfellow, Editor, National Ice Skating Guide, 104 Front Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS 
(Made in competition) 


MEN’S OUTDOOR 


Dis- 
tance Time Holder Place 


220 yd. 18.1 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 


35.4 Charles Gorman Lake Placid 
440 yd.... 435.4 Ken Bartholomew St. Paul 

35.4 Robert Fitzgerald Minneapolis 
880 yd. 1:15.2 Clas Thunberg Lake Placid 
% mi. 1:55.2 Clas Thunberg Saranac Lake 
1 mi. 2:38.2 Clas Thunberg Lake Placid 
2 mi. 5:33.8 Eddie Schroeder Minneapolis 
3 mi. 8:19.6 Ross Robinson Lake Placid 
5 mi. 14:30.4 Ross Robinson Lake Placid 

WOMEN’S OUTDOOR 

Dis- 
tance Time Holder Place 
220 yd. 20.2 Maddy Horn Saranac Lake 
440 yd. 39.4 L. Neitzel Minneapolis 
880 yd. 1:25.9 Maddy Horn Escanaba 
¥%, mi. 2:17 Dot Franey Minneapolis 
1 mi. 3:06.1 Maddy Horn Minneapolis 


eens 


Stake Winners in 1946 | ee 


Stake and winner Best time 
Santa Anita Derby (10-class trot, 


2.32 


2.321, 
2.0814 
2,03 


2.0334 


2.021% 


2.0814 
2.01% 
2.11% 
2.001% 


Date 
1/10/43 
2/14/27 
1/25/42 
2/15/42 
2/13/26 
2/15/26 
2/12/26 
2/20/34 
2/14/30 
2/12/37 


Date 
2/11/39 

2/3/29 
1/13/40 
1/16/37 
1/24/37 


The North American speed skating 


championships, held at Schenectady, 


Neve 


last year, were won by Bob Fitzgerald of 
Minneapolis and Miss Eileen Whalley of 


: od 7 i 
Information Please 


THREE-YEAR-OLD PACERS 


Stake and winner Best t 
*Village Farm (ist div.) —Ensign 

Hanover “4.95. acb on ee eee 2.06 

' *Village Farm (2d div.)—Direct Ex- 

19) ): SG Ben A ar «5-045 Se 
Geers—Direct Express ...........- 2.05 
*Little Brown Jug—Ensign Hanover 2.02 
Matron—Ensign Hanover ......... 2.08 


American—Ensign Hanover ........ 2.06 


TWO-YEAR-OLD TROTTERS 


Greyhound—Way Yonder ......... 2.06 
American—Hoot Mon ............. 2.07 


TWO-YEAR-OLD PACERS 

*Village Farm (ist div.)—Mr. Her- F 

Derg 58 2 oe oe ee 2.08 
*Village Farm (2d div.) —Goose Bay 2.08 
Geers—Goose Bay .......:2..+..268 2.05: 
Fox Pacing—Poplar Byrd ......... 2.02 
Little Pat—Poplar Byrd ........... 2.0 
American—Goose Bay ............ 2.03 


*Raced on half-mile track. 


> 


MEN’S INDOOR 


Dis- 
tance Time Holder Place Dat 
220 yd. 18 -F. Robson Boston 1/13 
Y mi. 23.8 C. Gorman St. John’s 3/1/ 
440 yd. 36.8 C. Gorman St. John’s 2/27, 
880 yd. 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey Pittsburgh 3/1 
%mi. 2:00.4 P. Johnston Cleveland 3/2/, 
1 mi. 2:41.2 Morris Wood- 

F. Robson Pittsburgh 2/13/0 
2 mi. 5:54.8 R.Heckenbach St. Paul 1/30/ 
3 mi. 8:58.8 P. Johnston Pittsburgh  2/19/2 
4 mi. 13:41.8 Joe Moore Brooklyn 2/7 
5mi. 15:42.2 F. Stack Chicago — 2/8/: 

WOMEN’S INDOOR 

Dis- 
tance Time Holder Place Da’ 
220 yd. 21.6 Dot Franey St. Paul 2/15, 
440 yd. 41.6 Dot Franey St. Paul 2/16/% 
880 yd. 1:27 Leila B. Potter Pittsburgh 3/6/2 
Ami. 2:18.1 Kit Klein Chicago 2/2/38 
1 mi. 3:15.6 Maddy Horn Chicago 4/1/3 


Winnipeg. Fitzgerald, in amassing a win- 
ning score of 140 points, captured the 220, 
440, 880-yard and three-quarter mile 
events and finished second in the two-m 


~ 


et ae 
tt Fuchs, Germany =... 
Hugel, Austria 


been eee ewes 


eee ener eran eenee 


eet were ewe weeeneeereee 


PPeeeeeee eee eee 


PPePerer eee eee ee 


2 
3 


' 
’ 


| Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
| Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
5 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
6 Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
ee Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 


wee ee meee reer er eenterete 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 


mate <9 ea 
suche eS UNITED 


4 


Year Men 
1914 Norman Scott : 
1915-17 No competition 
1918 Nathaniel Niles 
1919 No competition 
1920 Sherwin’ Badger 
1921 Sherwin Badger 
1922 Sherwin Badger 
1923 Sherwin Badger - 
1924 Sherwin Badger 
1925 Nathaniel Niles 
1926 C. 1. Christenson 
1927 Nathaniel Niles 
1928 Roger Turner 

1929 Roger Turner 


STATES C 


No competition 
Mrs. R. S. Beresf 
No competition 
Theresa Weld 


Theresa Blanchard — % f 
Theresa Blanchard it : 


Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Beatrix Loughran 


Beatrix Loughran 


Beatrix Loughran 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 


Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
rich Salchow, Sweden 
2 Fritz Kachler, Austria 
13 Fritz Kachler, Austria 
14 Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 
15-21 No competition 
£22 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
223 Fritz Kachler, Austria 
G24 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
625 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
#26 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
227 Willi Boeckl, Austria 
28 Willi Boeckl, Austria 

29 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
930 Karl Schafer, Austria 
131 Karl Schafer, Austria 
932 Karl Schafer, Austria 

33 Karl Schafer, Austria 
934 Karl Schafer, Austria 
935 Karl Schafer, Austria 
936 Karl Schafer, Austria 
937 Felix Kaspar, Austria 
1938 Felix Kaspar, Austria 
39 Graham Sharp, England 
2940-1946 No competition 


Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary — 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Cecilia Colledge, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
No competition 


= ——— 


Patty Berg defeated Betty Jameson in 
the final of the first women’s national open 
:hampionship, held at Spokane, Wash., last 
rear. The $5600 purse was the richest ever 
offered in women’s golf. 


Maribel Y. Vinson ~ 
Maribel Y. Vinson ‘ 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Suzanne Navis 


1930 Roger Turner 
1931 Roger Turner 
1932 Roger Turner 
1933 Roger Turner 
1934 Roger Turner 


1935 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson oe i : 


Maribel Y. Vinson py et 
Maribel Y. Vinson 


1936 Robin Lee 
1937 Robin Lee 


1938 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer F 
1939 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 2 Dag 
1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer hoes 


1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn 
1942 Bobby Specht 

1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. 
1944 Omitted 

1945 Omitted 

1946 Richard Button 


Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 


fe 
Attempts to Swim Channel Fail 


In 1946 two attempts were made to swim 
the English Channel. The first, by Jorge 
Berroeta of Chile, came within a half mile 
of being successful, Berroeta was in the 
water for more than twenty hours before 
surrendering off the beach of Dover. Miss 
Elna Anderson of Denmark gave up after 
three hours and one minute. Georges Mi- 
chel of Paris holds the record of eleven 


hours and five minutes, set in 1926. He 


swam from Cape Gris Nez, France, to St. 
Margaret’s Bay, Dover. 


i 


THE GAME OF CURLING is supposed to 
5e of Dutch origin but it dates back to 1607 
in Scotland and grew to be the national 
sport of that. country. The action is some- 
thing like bowling on ice and, for that mat- 
ter, it is alleged to be an offshoot of lawn 
powling. Circular stones (weight about 35 
pounds in the United States, top limit 44 
pounds in Great Britain) are sent sliding 
ap and down the rinks toward targets 
called “tees” at either end. Each player 
“uses two stones and a side or team consists 
of four players, one of whom is captain or 
“skip”. 

_ Formal competition in curling began 


with the formation of the Grand Cale- 
donian Curling Club in Scotland on Nov. 
15, 1838. The title of the club was changed 
to “Royal” Caledonian Curling Club when 
Queen Victoria, with Albert, the Prince 
Consort, visited Scotland in 1842 and 
Prince Albert became a patron of the club. 
Scots who emigrated to Canada and the 
United States carried their love of the 
game with them and spread the enthusi- 
asm to such an extent that, where climate 
permits, curling matches and “bonspiels”’ 
have become popular fixtures on the winter 
sports programs of the northern States and 


Canada. 


Jane V. Sullivan Ja 4 : 


K 


Baskwrsats, may be unique in sports. It 
is one game concerning which it is safe 
_ to state when, where and how it origi- 
nated. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. 
_ Training College (now Springfield College) 
a Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
Z the game of basketball in order to provide 
; indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
ball season and the opening of the base- 
_ ball season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
_ head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
gymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
cer) football, organized teams to play his 
_ hew game in which the purpose was to 
toss the ball into one basket and prevent, 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
ing the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


ay 


Southern Conference 


ee Points 
Won Lost For Agst. 
North Carolina........... 13 I 794 517 
UY as <7) Me er 12 2 689 482 
MME DIDO ey tas bio. ge, 7 3 482 364 
Wake Forest............. 8 5 545 546 
IC Se ose 6 4 447 427 
MARVIN Ws Rk asc ote 5 4 350 368 
William and Mary......... 5 5 449 425 
George Washington. ...... 4 5 415 389 
North Carolina State...... 5 7 466 561 
GIDEON Heras sin cic cin exe « 5 7 547 543 
South Carolina.........., 4 7 486 519 
PavigsoNariec ae... 5 ll 629 729 
RIGRMONG cose. dice cc vcs 3 7 352 366 
Vb oie Se aa 1 6 189 332 
Piao twee et 1 6 248 398 
Washington and Lee...... 0 4 130 227 
*Won title in championship tournament. 
Southeastern Conference 
Louisiana State........... 8 0 439 256 
pKenthicky: ee. 22 32.5 5. 6 0 349 203 
WUC ES 8 3 499 395 
PlaDAM Asse be ceo. sca ce 8 4 476 470 
INCL TTS Ol ee 7 6 530 553 
Georgia Tech............. 7 7 614 636 
Goprgia mrss ries oc) 6 6 511 430 
TIE ie See Sie ea 4 5 458 431 
Vandorpiltvess. seen te* 2 5 255 343 
Bonidas eter pass 2 6 391 417 
MISSISSIPDiter te oe as ts... 2 8 389 503 
Mississippi State......... 3 12 582 717 


*Won title in championship tournament, 


BASKETBALL 


Basketball 


Intercollegiate 
FINAL 1945-46 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


damentally, the game is the same today 
though there have been some improve 
ments in equipment and many change: 
in the rules. 4 
Because Dr. Naismith had eighteen 
available players when he invented the 
game, the first rule was: “There shall be 
nine players on each side.” Later the num 
ber of players became optional, depending 
upon the size of the available court, but 
the five-player standard was adopted when 
the game spread over the country. United 
States soldiers introduced the game in 
Europe in World War I and, being taken 
up by foreign nations, it soon became a 
world-wide sport. An odd point is that, 
though it is still chiefly an indoor gam e 
in the United States, in other countries it 
flourishes almost entirely outdoors. 


Statistics 


Points 

Lost For Agst. 
Ohio State 2 590 510 
Indiana 3 641 551 
Northwestern 4 628 574 
$OWA..... 02 eke caer es 4 606 550 
Niindist See he er 5) 627 499 
Minnesota 5 594 584 
Michigan 6 661 584 
Pardue: Siaxtee nes 8 586 598 
Wisconsin 10 519 611 
Chicago 12 377 768 

Pacific Coast Conference 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 
*Callfornia! «sap aeek 13 2 691 529 
USC es en oe, ae 8 4 557 509 
USC. LAr ago ee 5 7 453 457 
Stanford oe 0 12 382 559 
NORTHERN DIVISION 

Idaho nie ee eaatae aa 12 7 822 842 
Oregon State...:-........ 10 6 779 697 
Oregon: trata goenene etee 8 8 841 878 
Washington-.............. 6 10 760 789 
Washington State......... 5 1l 751 802 
Montand:c 22 es a eee 1 1 104 110 


*Won title play-off, 


Passe ee ne ee 
nation Please Almanac 


Intercollegiate Conference Standings—(cont.) 


Southwest Missouri Valley 
Points 
Won Lost For = Agst. Won Lost ee 
Pena ete c'sties= 11 1 576 477. =‘ Oklahoma A&M,....... 12 0 648 
ISAS ORE Se Cmca. catclstwcse 9 3 723 546 Wichita 6 4 422 
BAS. 2.2... e ee eee 7 5 615 617 _—_— St. Louis 6 5 500 
as Christian. ......... 6 6 557 BOP Me DYAKG. 28 seta ccs s 5 7 499 
Se en's tev dusts 5 7 542 604 . Washington... 3 6 347 
asA& M Reames ies 3% 4 8 562 589 Creighton 4 8 355 
Methodist............ 0 12 529 Wel, OSD séSaqeegeaiessdes 3 9 452 
Big Six 
BIS o cicicin ic’ 5 00 10 0 557 399 4 
Le 7 3 3524 1-7) 39 Eastern Intercollegiate League 
> GSC. aa 5 5 502 461 Dartmouthinas -- ncciows,ssles 7 i 376 317 
mraska........+.++.++- cs 7 428 B35 UCOMell crt. ae crbials ote viele 6 2 486 357 
PRPPED SR ws so 's'ss,0 3 7 391 437 Pennsylvania............. 4 4 403 376 s 
BASISIALOUS clin nse o's 2 8 408 536°) Columbia... c0s- +00 os 3 5 334 419 
Princetonice ssc cticit eels cio 0 8 311 441 
Big Seven 
POMING yo. since cc ccccee 10 2 634 541 
eae 9 3 644 529 = z, 
ee 8 4 592 498 National Collegiate A. A. Champions 
Torado ya Re eee 6 6 510 534 1939—Oregon 1943—Wyoming 
ligham Young........... 6 6 547 560 1940—Indiana 1944—Utah 
OE 6 ee 2 10 488 583 1941—wWisconsin 1945—Oklahoma A & M 
. ee eee is 11 482 652 1942—Stanford 1946—Oklahoma A & M 
Professional 
WORLD CHAMPIONS 
1939 New York Renaissance 1943 Washington, D. C. 
1940 Harlem Globetrotters 1944 Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Zollners 
1941 Detroit Eagles 1945 Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Zollners 
1942 Oshkosh Stars 1946 Ft. Wayne (ind.) Zollners 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL LEAGUE 
Source: Keith Brehm, National Basketball League. 
Final 1945-46 Standing of the Teams 
(Regular season play) Champions 
West Divisi Eastern Division 
ne ey per Cia, ToePAe 1938 Oshkosh 1943 Fort Wayne 
1939 Akron 1944 Fort Wayne 
Wheboygan.... 21 13 .618 Fort Wayne. 26 8 .765 
1940 Akron 1945 Fort Wayne 
eshkosh...... 19 15 .559 Rochester*. 24 10 .706 
: 1941 Oshkosh 1946 Rochester 
(hicago...... 17. 17 .500 Youngstown 13 20 .394 1942 Oshkosh 
ndianapolis.. 10 22 .313 Cleveland.. 4 29 .121 
*Won title in play-offs. 
AMERICAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE 
Source: John J. O’Brien, President, American Basketball League 
FINAL 1945-46 STANDING OF THE TEAMS 
(Regular season ) 

Won Lost Pet. Won Lost Pct. 
=Baltimore Bullets......---+------ 21 13 .618 Wilmington Bombers....--+---+-+> 15 19 A4L 
Philadelphia Sphas....-.-+---+-+-- 21 13 618 Trenton Tigers....---++eseerreees 14 20 412 
New York Gothams......----++++> 18 16 529 Paterson CrescentS......+-++++++* 13 21 , 382 

*Baltimore defeated Philadelphia in play-off game for first place.. 
Final play-off series 
RZaltimore Bullets......--+ ee eat Aa ie | 1 750 Philadelphia Sphas.....---++-++++ 1 3 . 250 
y 


1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 
1933—No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 


Addresses of Game and Fish Law Bureaus 
Source: Sports Afield, 401-05 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


A letter to any conservation department listed below will bring a copy of the huntin; 
Jaws or of the fishing laws that are current at the time of request: 1 


Alabama: Dept. of Conservation, Mont- 
gomery 4. 

Alaska: Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau. 

Arizona: State Game Warden, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Game and Fish Comm., Little 
Rock. 

California: Div. of Fish and Game, San 
Francisco 11. 

Colorado: Dept. of Game and Fish, Den- 
ver 11. 

Connecticut: Supt. of Fisheries and Game, 
Hartford. 

Delaware: Chief Game and Fish Warden, 
Dover. 

District of Columbia: Supt. of Metropoli- 
tan Police, Washington. 

Florida: Director, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Comm., Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Director, Div. of Wildlife, Atlanta. 

Idaho: Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise. 

Illinois: Dept. of Conservation, Spring- 
field. 

Indiana: Dept. of Conservation, Indianapo- 
lis 9. 

Iowa: State 
Moines 8. 

Kansas: Director of Fish and Game Comm., 
Pratt. 

Kentucky: Director, Game and Fish Div., 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana: Comm’r. of Conservation, New 
Orleans 16. 

Maine: Comm’r. of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. 

Maryland: State Game Warden, 514 Mun- 
sey Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts: Director, Div. of Fisher~ 
ies and Game, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton. 

Michigan: Director, Dept. of Conservation, 
Lansing. 

Minnesota: Director, Div. of Game and 
Fish, Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi: Director of Conservation, 
Jackson, 

Missouri: Conservation Comm., Jefferson 
City. 

Montana: State Fish and Game Warden, 
Helena 3. 


Conservation Comm., Des 


: > 


American League Champions 


1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 
1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilmington 
1943—Trenton 
1944—Wilmington Bombers 
1945—Philadelphia Sphas 
1946—Baltimore Bullets 


Nebraska: Sec., Game, Forestration ane 
Parks Comm., Lincoln 9. 

Nevada: Sec., State Fish and Game Com m1. 
Reno. : 

New Hampshire: Fish and Game Dept. 
Concord. 

New Jersey: Sec., Board of Fish and Gam 
Comm’rs., Trenton. . 
New Mexico: State Game Warden, Santa 

Fe. 

New York: Dept. of Conservation, 48 
Broadway, Albany 7. 

North Carolina: Div. of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Game and Fish Comm’r 
Bismark. 

Ohio: Conservation Comm’r., Dept. of Agri 
culture, Columbus 15. 

Oklahoma: State Game and Fish Comm 
Oklahoma City 5. 

Oregon: State Game Comm., 616 Oregon 
Bldg., Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Board of Fish Comm'rs., 
Harrisburg, 

Rhode Island: Div., of Fish and Game, 
State House, Providence. ‘ 

South Carolina: Chief Game Warden, Co- 
lumbia. 

South Dakota: Director, Game and Fish 
Comm., Pierre. : 

Tennessee: State Director of Game and 
Fish, 304 State Office Bldg., Nashville 3, 

Texas: Game, Fish, and Oyster Comm., 
Austin 14, 

Utah: Director, Utah Fish and Game 
Comm., State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont: Fish and Game Director, Mont- 
pelier. ; 

Virginia: Exec. Sec., Comm. of Game and 
Inland Fisheries, Richmond, 

Washington: Dept. of Game, 515 Smith 
Tower, Seattle 4. 

West Virginia: 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Conservation Director, Madi- 
son 2, 


Wyoming: State Game and Fish Comm., 
Cheyenne. 


Canada: Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa. 


Conservation Comm., 


Ter ee oe 
clon Please: ANinanao: 
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FISHING 
WORLD RECORDS 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Salt Water 


Museum of Natural History. 


Girth 
37” 
31%” 


0” 
41” 


soi 
2114” 
i 
32” 
aii 
ia” 
74” 
62” 
a 
a 
ia 
sa” 


962” 


70” 


sa 
80” 


31” 
19% 
18” 
31” 


Where caught © 
Catalina, California...........-. 
Pass-a-Grille, Florida..........- 
Bahama Islands............---- 
Catalina, California...........-. 
Playa del Rey, California........ 
Cape Hatteras, N.C.........--- 
Banks off New York.........--- 
Vineyard Sound, Mass......-.-. 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y........-- 
Cohasset Narrows, Mass.......- 
Bimini, Bahamas.....- Baie soy 
Bimini, Bahamas...........---- 
Cape Charles, Va..:..-.0.-.--+- 
Oahu, Hawaii............0006-- 
Surf City, New Jersey.........-- 
Banks off New York........---- 
Sarasnta a Gudaer.: speaks tars 
Bimini, Bahamas.............-- 
Bay of Islands, N. Z.......-...-- 
TANNA ieers occ pene spose it 


Miami, Florida..........-.-.--- 
Chagres River, Canal Zone....... 
Miami Beach, Florida.........--. 
Charles Islands, Galapagos...... 
Galveston, Texds.......-.------ 
Mayor Island, N. Z.....-.-.---- 
Egmont Key, Florida..........-- 
Bay of Islands,,N.Z....:..---+- 
Sydney Heads, Australia........ 
Kangaroo Island, Australia...... 
Tocopilla, Chile..........--+--> 
Panuco River, Mexico.........-- 
Makua, Hawaii.......+..+---+>> 
Ipswich Bay, Mass.......-.--+- 
TRAN Hoorn Abou er AOD ee aac 
Greer Cay, Bahamas..........-- 
Mullica River, N.J....--- .---- 
Lake Worth, Florida........-.-- 
Bermagui, Australia... ....-. : 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Nie 


Species Lb.,oz. Length 
Mewaats Seheercisis's =< « 66—4 Ras 
Rebinlteh\s sees = 106 682” 
Map eetestes ac. 02's = 103—4 66” 
, Calif. Black Sea.... 515 See 
., Calif. White Sea.... 74—4 76” 
aeehannel.....0....-. 79-8 6454” 
| 3G 6S Se Reeeeene 8—2 wetee 
Striped... -..s5-..- 73 60” 
fish (Tautog)........ 21—2 30” 
eh siccieins sss 25 gee 
Misc 25s 6 <tc: » 13-1231” 
1 Kingfish)....... 73—8 62” 
Sse goeeeeeee 102 See 
cick els care os Ss 67—8 682” 
|i eel 90 sas 
der, Summer......-- 19 
so Sa BODE egeaeae 542 aah. 
MEE. oso 5 nia 2 737 1574” 
in, Pacific Black...... 976 1521” 
| S06 SSS AApeeeee 618 138” 
GeotG ped... ee 692 161” 
f in, Re ee ees 161 104” 
lo (Snook).......---- 50—8 Som 
She Atlantic: ...-.-.:-- 106 Dae 
BAIPACHIO! = =~ )-c)20 190 12242” 
ceils. sik sai 736 1757 
Wi MAK)... 000s +=: 1000 144” 
rk, Porbeagle........- 1009 126” 
wk, Thresher....”....-- 922 raed 
| SQ ULEGUC Senee ep ata 1382 166” 
BBW s tis cin «1-1-5 1919 176” 
ordfish, Broadbill...... 860 165” 
BIS. ericisis cee» 247 892” 
SAllison.....-..---- 265 73" 
2a, Bluefin, .s.-55-%- 927 123” 
sa, Dogtoothed.. 151—8 Shes 
REE IO ois rclolaio/slsiate'-t> 133—8 83” 
BNC S iselcfowio,c\~ aioe 3 vist 17-8 46” 
akfish, Spotted.......- 14 33” 
BOWIAII, .. ee cence ees 88 64” 
Species Lb.,0z. Length 
ack Bass, Largemouth....... 22—4 322" 
1 Bass, Smallmouth....... 14 28” 
Re Se oaks oituaielelsisins* 42 42” 
fish, (Ghannel sense cess > 28 3834” 
Skalonge....-----+--+-+:°- 62—8 5612” 
sch, Yellow....-------+-°> 432 .... 
ve, Northern...-..----++++> AG—2 5214" 
‘e, Walleyed.....-.----+-+-> 22—4 3614” 
‘mon, Atlantic........---+-- (E75 dee 
‘mon, Chinook.......-+++-+ 83 ep 
‘mon, Landlocked......---- 22—8 36” 
put, Brook.....---+-+-++->> 14-8... 
put, Brown....-------- 02> 39-8... 
put, Cutthroat.......--.---- 41 39” 
but, Lake........---+++--+8 63 412" 
put, Rainbow or Steelhead... 32-8 37/2” 


Girth 
282” 
214” 
29” 
22” 
294" 


is? 
a” 


3014" 


Where caught 


Montgomery Lake, Ga,.......--- 
Oakland, Florida............+-- 
Rappahannock River, Va....---- 
Ohio River..........-eceeeeeees 
Lake St. Clair, Mich...-..-..-.- 
Bordentown, New Jersey....-..-- 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y.....- 
Fort Erie, Ontario.......------+- 
Tanaelv, Norway......-.----++- 
Umpqua River, Oregon......-.-- 
Sebago Lake, Maine......-..--- 
Nipigon River, Ontario....-...-- 
Loch Awe, Scotland.......-.---- 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada........-- 
Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba. . 

Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 


Year 


- rece: International Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary, American 


Angler 
Frank Kelly 
Harvey M. Harker 
Chester E. Benet 
Wallace Beery 
W. M. Hartness 
Capt. B. R. Ballance 
Peter Volkman 
Chas. B. Church 
Albert von Kleist 
L. Hathaway 
B. F. Peek 
Leonard B. Harrison 
J. E. Stansbury 
Fred McNamara 
Capt. Jack Inman 
Fred Foster 
W. E. Lincoln 
J. V. Martin 
Capt. Laurie Mitchell 
Zane Grey 
A, Hamann 
L. F. Hooper 
Capt. J. W. Anderson 
Wm. Bonnell 
E. Tremayne 
Gus Pangarakis 
B. D. H. Ross 
Al. Hack 
W. W. Dowding 
Lyle Bagnard 
G. R. Cowell 
W. E. S. Tuker 
H. W: Sedgwick 
J. W. Harvey 
J. Vernaglia 
Dr. S. Rabinovitch 
K. L. Ames, Jr. 
A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
R. N. Rose 
Clive Firth 


Angler 
George W. Perry 
Walter Harden 
Robert W. Harris 
C. L. Stanley 
Percy P. Haver 
Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Peter Dubuc 
Patrick E. Noon 
Henrik Henriksen 
F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 
Dr. W. J. Cook 
W. Muir 
John Skimmerhorn 
Miss L. L. Hayes 
Lawrence Hamilton 


= 


aa Mae. th o ; a Sra | 
i "FLY AND BAIT CASTING RECORDS 
: Source: H. H, Smedley, Muskegon, Mich. — 


ay B. : Fly Casting 


it Fish Distance Holder Country Fish Distance Holder 
in, ft. in. ft. : 
US7 AD Millers Ay, coe . cat United States Trout? ane a5 146 M.Hedge............ Europe — 
LBS aks Nie S. 02, }. crs United States Tint 7 eee 141 P.H. Moore......... Canada ~ 


165 E. Anderegg......... United States TProwtg: 2. tenteers 131 -@! Chatt 2-2 rs cee United Stat 


164 T. Edwards.......... England A TOULD >, oc paar 121 P. Creusevaut........ Europe 
Mooney SpalkS.w oe acs oct + United States ErouteS la 118 H.L. Maitland....... Australia — 
150; .M. Hedge:s. 0.034... England TroUlpens. can 116, 3 May’.&45 oe England 
150 M. Hedge............ England Frotths see -2 116 fH: Brann... eee Australia 
150 M. Hedge.......... .Europe Droutp. 2s ase. 97 bo He Bruntt.ceeeceee Australia | 


_*Rod not over 6 ounces, Rod not over 8 ounces. ¢Rod unlimited. $Rod not over 5 ounces, 


Bait Casting 


Wt. Dist. Holder Country Wt. Dist. Holder Country 
in in in in ~ 
oz. ft. oz. ft. 


Bi Perea LW. Lovely’. dic.60. e006 -ccxs United States  % 258 W.Newcomb................ United Stat 
Meme vel Tor 1 Sens: icc ..ches cc cecsss ccs United States a= ©255 ” PCreusovaut.2 5.22 a eee Europe 
hi - Y% 385 CHAGthGS artic cs Sica teex ec. United States Us 242 Hid. Hardy... 5. emotes England 
+e Y, 355 W. Greenaway............... Europe Y% 192 P. Creusevaut.- 20.. aoe Europe 
‘i pieeererds4 ea F.Galbraith:...t...ccec. eve Canada Ye 189 - W. Greenaway................ England 
We 326 RESGAIDFAt oe. teas tiie «2 Canada % 159 T.. C, Batttell [> eee Australia 
epmemeaeO eee’. EdWards..'..x% sees. seen England Y 148 L. Vanes, 3.9523 Ieee eee Australia 
3 E 1946 National Champions 
a. Source, Earl Osten, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
8 Angling and Casting Clubs. 
9 MEN ACCURACY EVENTS 
, All-around—Ernest Liotta, Jr., Cleveland te 
| All-distance—Ernest Liotta, Jr., Cleveland, 3076 ft. WY Re rege Henry Fujita, Sr., Cleveland.:....24 
; : Wat. Ny: 2-2 tee Tony Accetta, Cleveland........... 100 
Distance baits—Ernest Liotta, Jr., Cleveland, 2162 ft. S " 7 ¥ mh 
: ; ; Ye oz. bait...... Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis... ... g 
‘ Distance flies—Jimmy Green, San Francisco, 937 ft. 5h oz: bait J. A. Halbleib, Louisvill 100 
All-accuracy—Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, 389 pts. gb oe ee bake US : pe raecre 
Accuracy baits—Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, 197 pts. WOMEN'S ACCURACY EVENTS 
Accuracy flies—L. S. Williams-Wm. J. Lovely, St. Louis, Sco) 
196 pts. : Drysfly 77 semen Joan Salvato, Paterson, N.J....... 92 
Wet.five ss aos. Mary Reisman, Kansas City, Mo... . 99 
JUNIOR ¥% 072. bait rcs Mrs. Harry Sutphin, Indianapolis... 94. 
All-accuracy—Richard Brooks, Indianapolis, 350 pts. 5% 02. bait...... Margaret Weaver, Chicago......... 96 
Accuracy baits—Roger Herrett, Cleveland-Leonard Thornton, JUNIOR ACCURACY EVENTS 
Wetumptka, Ala., 181 pts. Scor 
Accuracy flies—Richard Brooks, Lndianapolis, 174 pts. Dryifly 28. Richard Brooks, Indianapolis...... 95 
Woet'flyae teen Roger Herrett, Cleveland.......... 86 
WOMEN Ya oz baits Leonard Thornton, Wetumptka, Ala. 95 
Ali-accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J., 374 pts. 5g oz. bait..... Robert Stein, Gary, Ind............ 36 
Accuracy baits—Mrs. Harry Sutphin, Indianapolis, 187 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J., 189 pts. SKISH EVENTS P 
DISTANCE EVENTS Men's bait...... Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis....... 82. 
Long Men's fly....... George Applegren, Jr., Chicago..... 84 
Avg. cast Women's bait....Mary Reisman, Kansas City, Mo.... 63 
5% oz. bait...... Ernest Liotta, Jr.,Cleveland.. 40714 415 Women’s fly.....Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N.J...._. 97 
Y oz. bait...... Wm. J. Lovely, St. Louis.... 33514 343 Junior Bait...... Leonard Thornton, Wetumptka..... 49 
Salmon-fly dist..Dick Miller, Huntington 
Beach, California......... 18324 197 TEAM EVENT 


Trout-fly dist... Jimmy Green, San Francisco. 144 149 5% oz. bait...... Indianapolis Hot Shots, Indianapolis 472 


CLUB PENNANT 


East Cleveland Rod and Gun Club 
Carondelet Fly and Bait Casting Club, St. Louis 


iy ¥ 
r ‘ ¢ ‘ 


»rmation Please Almanac 


ICE HOCKEY 


HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 
wadian game, is an offshoot of field 
ey. Some historians state that the first 
hockey game was played in Montreal 
"December, 1879, between two teams 
posed almost exclusively of McGill 
‘versity students, but others assert that 
.gston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 
es of earlier hock2y games. In the 
treal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
ers on a side and they used an assort- 
at of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
ion. Early rules allowed nine men on 
side but the number was reduced to 
nm in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
standard of today. 
“he first governing body of the sport 
the Amateur Hockey Association of 
ada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
1894-95 a group of college students from 
United States visited Canada, saw 
skey played, became enthused over the 
e and introduced it as a winter sport 
ren they returned home. This was the 


start of hockey in the United States. The 
first professional league was the Interna- 
tional Hockey League that operated, 
strangely enough, not in Canada but in 


northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included 


as players such famous stars as Cyclone 
Taylor and Hod and Bruce Stuart, later 
included in the Hockey Hall of Fame, 

Until 1910, professionals and amateurs 
were allowed to play together on “mixed 
teams”, but this arrangement ended with 
the formation of the first “big league”, the 
National Hockey Association, in eastern 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, 
to provide professional hockey in the West, 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (and 
later other American cities) included in 
the circuit. The National Hockey League 
replaced the National Hockey Association 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
American city to join that circuit. The 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 1894 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


Ice Hockey Statistics 
Source: James C. Hendy, editor, Official National Hockey Guide, 


Professional 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Stanley Cup Play-Offs, 1946 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories.) 


Final 


Montreal (4) vs. Boston (1) 


"March 30—Montreal 4, Boston 3* 
‘April 2—Montreal 3, Boston Aa 
‘April 4—Montreal 4, Boston 2 
‘April 7—Boston 3, Montreal 2* 
‘April 9—Montreal 6, Boston 3 


Montreal (4) vs. Chicago (0) 


March 19—Montreal 6, Chicago 2 
March 21—Montreal 5, Chicago 1 
March 24—Montreal 8, Chicago 2 
March 26—Montreal 7, Chicago 2 


Semifinals 


Boston (4) vs. Detroit (1) 


March 19—Boston 3, Detroit 1 
March 21—Detroit 3, Boston 0 
March 24—Boston 5, Detroit 2 
March 26—Boston 4, Detroit 1 
March 28—Boston 4, Detroit 3* 


FINAL 1945-1946 STANDING OF THE TEAMS 
(Regular season.) 


~Dvertime. 
Goals 
W. L. Td. Pts. For Agst. 
atreal Canadiens,........-- 28 17 5 61 172 134 
fon Bruins..........--++:- 24 18 8 56 167 156 
cago Black Hawks.......-- DIP 0 Fa 53. 200k nas 


Goals 
W. L. Td. Pts. For Agst. 
Detroit Red Wings..........-- 20 20 10 50 146 159 
Toronto Maple Leafs.......... 19 24 7 45 174) °185 
New York Rangers........---. 13.) 28). 9 = 35. 4deeray 


EERE 


Before the fish hook was invented, fish- 
men used a “gorge,” a piece of flint or 


other stone which a fish can swallow but 
cannot eject.—Eneyc. Brit. 


National Hockey League ca 


Leading Scorers in the 
STANLEY CUP PLAY-OFFS REGULAR SEASON 
his 
n oi 4 
‘ Player and club Games Gls. As. Pts. min Player and club Games Gls. As. Pts. 
- Elmer Lach, Montreal....... 9 Lie des 9 SID 4 Max Bentley, Chicago....... 47 ~. 31 _ 30oe 
- Toe Blake, Montreal........ 9 7 6 13 5 Gaye Stewart, Toronto...... 50 37 15 52 
_ Maurice Richard, Montreal... 9 7 4 11 15 —‘- Toe Blake, Montreal........ cc a + ie OG? 50 
a Milt Schmidt, Boston....... 10 3 5 8 2 Clint.Smith, Chicago........ 50 26 24 50 
! Bep Guidolin, Boston....... 10 5 2 7 Se oti 8; Maurice Richard, Montreal... 50 27 21 48 
Woody Dumart, Boston...... 10 4 3 7 0 Bill Mosienko, Chicago...... 40 18 30 4am 
7 Bob Bauer, Boston......... 10 4 3 7 2. Ab DeMarco, New York..... 50° 20. 27 Sea 
Bob Fillion, Montreal. ...... 9 4 3 7 6 Elmer Lach, Montreal....... 50 13. 34 948 
t Dutch Hiller, Montreal... 9 4-52 (6 © 2 ‘Alex Kalets, Chicago, 0...) 49 19 27 46 
i Murph Chamberlain, Montreal 9 4 2 6 18 _ Billy Taylor, Toronto........ 48% 23 — 18> 9a 
> Don Gallinger, Boston....... 10 2 4 6 2 Pete Horeck, Chicago....... 50 20. 21. 48 
B 


1898—Montreal Victorias 
1899—Montreal Victorias 
1900—Montreal Shamrocks 
1901—Winnipeg Victorias 
1902—Montreal A. A. A. 
1903—Ottawa Silver Seven 
1904—Ottawa Silver Seven 


-1905—Ottawa Silver Seven 


1906—Montreal Wanderers 
1907—Kenora Thistles 
1907—Montreal Wanderers 
(March) 
1908—Montreal Wanderers 
1909—Ottawa Senators 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 


i 

’ STANLEY CUP WINNERS 

Emblematic of world professional championship. 

i: 1894—Montreal A. A. A. 1911—Ottawa Senators 1929—Boston Bruins 
Me 1895—Montreal Victorias 1912—Quebec Bulldogs 1930—Montreal Canadiens 
: 1896—Winnipeg Victorias 1913—Quebec Bulldogs 1931—Montreal Canadiens 
< 1897—Montreal Victorias 1914—Toronto 1932—Toronto Maple Lez 


1915—Vancouver Millionaires 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 
1918—Toronto Arenas 
1919—No series 
1920—Ottawa Senators 
1921—Ottawa Senators 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks 
1923—Ottawa Senators 
1924—Montreal Canadiens 
1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—N. Y. Rangers 


1933—N. Y. Rangers 
1934—Chicago Black Haw 
1935—Montreal Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red Wings 
1937—Detroit Red Wings 
1938—Chicago Black Hawks 
1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1944—Montreal Canadiens © 
1945—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1946—Montreal Canadiens 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Final 1945-1946 standing of the teams 
(Regular season) 


Leading Scorers 


(Regular season) 
EASTERN DIVISION 


ls Player and club 


Goa: Games Gls. As. Pts. 
W. L. Td. Pts. For Agst. 


Les Douglas, Indianapolis... 62 44 46 90 


BURNS osfoisc!ctes cleis'e tc cies. 38 16 8 84 270 196 Norm Larson, Hershey...... 64 36 53 89 
SIDIRNOY Aes 120. « arsrcs > 3-- 265 (26) 10 62en 213i 221 Tom Burlington, Cleveland... 59 36 46 82 
PYOVIAONCE.. 0.5556 e cc bac e ene 23.533: 756) (52) 271) 3254 Pete Leswick, Indianapolis.. 61 29 52 81 
OWEUAVOM cies. calsiis oct.sics os 14 38 10 38 199 263 Lou Trudel, Cleveland...... 61 33' 46 79 

Joe Bell, Hershey........... 62 46 31 77 


Morey Rimstad, St. Louis.... 62 34 43 77 
Les Cunningham, Cleveland. 62 33 44 77 
Wallie Wilson, Pittsburgh.... 57 34 41 75 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Sea Aiacoodage Neen ee * et ‘ a nts a Gino Rozzini, Hershey....... 56. 31) 40 eae 

KOSDOIGN Te. yar ovine ccioas 6 Fred Hunt, Buffalo.......... 62 7 3 0 
PICVOIANM Os Cs con «so cstec cess 28 26 8 64 269 254 russ Dye : d 
SEALOUS pee. ckcaen Seen el 32 69 51 S198 266 


Hockey Puck Travels 88 m.p.h. 
A hockey puck travels at an avyerag 
speed of 88 miles per hour, according 
a series of tests made with an oscilloscope” 
by Dr. Dana Warren, Omaha University 
physics professor. Dr. Warren put one set 
of photoelectric cells in front of the blue 
line and another across the net, 55 feet 
away. Then George Homenuke of t 
Omaha Knights kept shooting until t¢. 
average was reached. 


*Buffalo beat Cleveland in championship play-offs, 
4 games to 3. 


Kiefer Turns Professional 
Adolph Kiefer, holder of every world 
backstroke record, turned professional in 
1946. Kiefer won approximately 2,000 races 
and was beaten only twice during his 
twelve years as an amateur, 


rs 
31 22 3 65 210 190 

28 26 2 58, 208 186 

27 25 4 58 269 230 

ie 24 31 1 49 186 238 
pe ee 21 32 3 45 218 259 
cs ae ees 20 33 3 43 192 262 


defeated Tulsa for title, 4 games to 2. 


rep. 3 

12—Boston Olympics 9, Vancouver Canucks 6 
pril 15—Vancouver Canucks 9, Boston Olympics 1 
ril 17—Boston Olympics 8, Vancouver Canucks 3 
ril 19—Boston Olympics 5, Vancouver Canucks 4* 


/-Overtime. 
_ > 


= 


Amateur 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP FINAL 


Played at Vancouver, B. C. 
_ (Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories.) 


VANCOUVER CANUCKS (4) VS. BOSTON OLYMPICS (3) 


April 22—Vancouver Canucks 5, Boston Olympics 3 
April 24—Vancouver Canucks 3, Boston Olympics 0 
April 26—Vancouver Canucks 6, Boston Olympics 3 


2 ; PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Final 1945-1946 standing of the teams 


_ Leading Scorer 
(Regular season) 
4 


y/ 


4 


Games Gls. : 


Player and club~ 
_ MacDonald, Kansas City..... La EY 9 | 
Read iDallass i csee. sss cg BOj oe AOL ee 
Johnston, Kansas City....... 38 38 34 
Maiettulsacer.ofsc.ccaccee 49 37, me 
Smith, Omaha............. 54 2989 38 
Agar, Minneapolis.......... 56) 34, oem 
Chakowski, Kansas City..... 52 Sone on 
Kapusta, Dallas............ 56 28s on 
Blade, Kansas City......... 46 29 36 65. 
Shack: Ste Paull sir.\smpsscete ne SLs te 2850) 63h 


a NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION Fit Me 
rf Goals Goals 
: WwW. L. Pct. ForAgst. W. L. Pct. ForAgst. 
mcouver Canucks*..........-. 37 21 .638 308 247 Oakland Oaks: cc. <tr. -ccsetiesiee 25 15 .625 188 159 
tland Eagles......-.---+-+++ 29 29 .500 257 261 Hollywood Wolves*......--.---- 21 19, 525.157) 1570 ees 
atl [ronmen.......--- Peed. 29.000" 251 7214 San Diego Sky Hawks.........-. 21° 19\ -525) 14535 ee 
-w Westminster Royals 26 32 .448 228 268 Los Angeles Monarchs........-- 17 23 .425 189 208 © 
i k San Francisco Shamrocks.......+ 11 29 (275 (159° 229\0Ns 
Won divisional play-offs. Vancouver won championship play-offs, 4 games to 1. } i vt 


EASTERN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Final 1945-1946 standing of the teams 
(Regular season) 


Goals 
y W. &. Td. Pts. For Agst. 
ston Olympics.....-.------ Bp 2 Ry ype Peri bys 
ailadelphia Falcons.......-.. 26 21 5 57 180 186 
aw York Rovers.....---.---- 25 20 7 57 240 181 
nitimore Clippers.......----- 19 25 8 46 164 205 
32 12 28 128 236 


ashington Lions.........---- 8 


Hee (Toe) Blake, captain of the Mon- 
seal Canadiens, National Hockey League 
md Stanley Cup champions in 1946, has 
hade many goals during his career, but 
robably none were more important than 
wo points he scored during the 1945-46 
eason. The first, made against the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, tied up the game and gave 
he Canadiens the league title. The second, 
7ith Boston’s Bruins the victims, snapped 
| 8-3 deadlock in the final game of the 
tanley Cup play-offs and won the famous 


(5 for the Canadiens. 


Boardwalk Trophy Standing 
Goals 
W. L. Td. Pts. For Agst. 


Boston Olympics*.........--++ 82.351) 17h Soom 
Philadelphia Falcons.......... 8.3) Sled ease 
Baltimore Clippers.........-+- 6 51 13a eee 
Washington Lions........-..-- AY 6 2.30, sbi 
New York Rovers....--..---+- V~'10" 15.3 aioe 


*Declared winner on basis of total goals scored, 


Ln 


Kyriakides, Cote Marathon Victors 

A Greek, Stylianos Kyriakides, and a 
Canadian, Gerard Cote, won the two out- 
standing distance races in the United 
States in 1946, the Boston and the Na- 
tional A. A. U. marathons. Kyriakides, who 
hails from Athens, won the Boston event 
in 2:29:27, while Cote, from St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, was timed in 2:47:53.6. It was 
Cote’s third triumph in the national con- 
test, a record shared with the late Pat 
Dengis. Cote’s previous victories were scored 


in 1940 and 1943. 


fe 


a 
a 


Poto originated “somewhere east of Suez” 
but exactly where never has been deter- 
_. mined. There is pictorial proof that it was 
mn si played many centuries ago in Persia, Japan, 
China and Tibet, but it reached England 
by way of a border tribe in India known 
as the Manipuri. British army officers in 
ey ; India, about 1860, found the Manipuri 
aN playing polo and learned the game from 
i _ them. The fact that the Manipuri used 
small native horses—they had no others— 
‘was the reason for the early height limit 
(14 hands) on polo mounts, from which 
arose the custom of calling them “polo 
ponies,” which was abandoned in 1919. 
, In 1869 some officers of the 10th Hus- 
| ‘Sars, returning from India, introduced the 
game in England and informal games were 
played with as many as eight players on 
a side. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
the great shrine of the game, began in 
| 1876 with five players on a side, which 


POLO 


i 6 tha 
i, 4 ny 
> * . 


Information Plea 


{ 
number was cut to four in 1882. In 18! 
an outstanding English player by the nam 
of John Watson invented the backh al 
stroke and much improved the tactics ¢ 
the game. 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw pol 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im 
plements to this country, had a carload ¢ 
cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro 
moted a game that was played indoors aj 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Avenue 
and 39th Street, New York City, in 187 
Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome Park 
race course and other suitable places soor 
after. One field on which it was played 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, wa 
taken over by the New York baseball team 
in the National League and that is why the 
field on which the “Giants” play ball, al 
though there since have been two change; 
in site, still is called “the Polo Grounds.” 


Polo Statistics 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
Source: United States Polo Association. 


Great Britain vs. United States 


1886 Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 
at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. T. Hone; No. 2, Hon. R. Law- 
ley; No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; 
Back, John Watson. United States: 
No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
R. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 
Back, Thomas Hitchcock. 

Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
alls and F, M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
R. L. Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr.; No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
rence Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. 
Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 
and R. L. Agassiz. 

Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
Lawrence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson and Harry Rich; No. 2, 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, P. W. Nickalls; 
Back, Lord Wodehouse and Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd. 


1902 


1909 


1911 Won by United States (414-8, 41% 
314) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury; 
No, 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, 
Harry Payne Whitney; Back, Dev- 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 1, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 2, 
A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd; Back. Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson. 
Won by United States (514-3, 416- 
414) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Water- 
bury; No. 3, Harry Payne Whitney; 
Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. G. 
Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwards and 
F. M, Freake; No. 3, Capt. R. G, 
Ritson, Back, Capt. Vivian N. Lock- 
ett. 
Won by Great Britain (814-3, 4-234) 7 
at Meadow Brook, Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; No. 2, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 3, 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. 
Vivian N. Lockett. United States: 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; No. 2, de 
M, Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Devereux 


1913 


1914 


B2 


04 


a ne « Meee ee ee” ee BO ae 
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International Matches—(cont.) 


Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; 
Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- 
ereux Milburn. 

Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, J. Watson 
Webb, Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. 

Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 
at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson and Robert E. Strawbridge 
Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 
E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 


Argentina vs. United 


Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, 
138-7) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and E. A. 
S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 
son and Thomas Hitchcock, A pid 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- 
tina: No. i, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 
J. D. Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 
Lewis L. Lacey. 

Won by United States (9-6, 17-8, 
12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 


1930 


1936 


1939 


1936 


Maj. Austin H. Williams and Capt. 
J. P. Dening; No. 8, Capt. C. T. I. 
Roark; Back, Maj. E. G. Atkinson. 
Won by United States (10-5, 14-9) 
at Meadow Brook. United States: 
No. 1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A. S. 
Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Balding; 
No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3, Capt. 
C. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey P. 
Guinness. 

Won by United States (10-9, 8-6) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
Eric Pedley; No. 2, Michael G. 
Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B. Iglehart; 
Back, Winston F, C. Guest. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H, Hughes; 
No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Eric H, 
Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphrey P. 
Guinness, 

Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No, 
1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Stewart B. 
Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; 
No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Gerald 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-Mar- 
tin. 


States 


Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
tin Reynal; No. 3, Jose Reynal; Back, 
Manuel Andrada. 

Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) at 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: No. v 
Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- 
naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; Back, 
Manuel Andrada. United States: No. 
1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Gerald 
Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 


NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Wanderers (C. Randolph Snowden, 
John E. Cowdin, J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr., Lawrence Waterbury) 414; Free- 
booters 3. 


105-09 No tournaments. 


10 


11 
112 


613 


p14 


Ranelagh (R. N. Grenfell, F. Gren- 
fell, Earl of Rocksavage, F, A. Gill) 
7343 Point Judith Perroquets 334. 
No tournament, 

Cooperstown (F. S. von Stade, C. 
Cc. Rumsey, C. P. Beadleston, Mal- 
colm Stevensorw) 9; Bryn Mawr 
534. 

Eee own (F. S. von Stade, Cc. C. 
Rumsey, C. P. Beadleston, Malcolm 
Stevenson) 7; Point Judith 214. 
Meadow Brook Magpies (N. L. Til- 
ney, J. Watson Webb, W. G. Loew, 


1915 
1916 


Howard Phipps) 11; Point Judith- 
Narragansett ae 

No tournament. 

Meadow Brook (Howard Phipps, C. 
C. Rumsey, W. G. Loew, Devereux 
Milburn) 8; Coronado 3. 


1917-18 No tournaments. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Meadow Brook (F. H. Prince, JLenele 
Watson Webb, F. 8. von Stade, Dev- 
ereux Milburn) 5; Cooperstown 4. 

Meadow Brook (F. 8S. von Stade, J. 
Watson Webb, RB. E. Strawbridge, Jr., 
Devereux Milburn) 12; Cooperstown 


3. 

Great Neck (L. E. Stoddard, Rodman 
Wanamaker, 2d, J. Watson Webb, 
R. E. Strawbridge, Jr.) 8; Rocka-~ 
way 6. 


17 


1925 


1929 


aha 
hls | ve 


Argentine (J. B. Miles, J. D, Nelson, 

D. B, Miles, L. L. Lacey) 14; Meadow 

_ Brook 7, 
Meadow Brook (Raymond Belmont, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., R. E. Straw- 
bridge, Jr., Devereux Milburn) 12; 
British Army 9. 
Midwick (E. G. Miller, Eric L. Ped- 
ley, A. P.. Perkins, Carleton F. 
Burke) 6; Wanderers 5. 
Orange County (W. A. Harriman, J. 
Watson Webb, Malcolm Stevenson, 
J. C. Cowdin) 11; Meadow Brook 9. 
Hurricanes (Stephen Sanford, Eric 
L. Pedley, Capt. C. T. I. Roark, R. 
E. Strawbridge, Jr.) 7; Argentine 6. 
Sands Point (W. A. Harriman, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., J. C. Cowdin, 
L. E, Stoddard) 11; Army-in-India 
ii 


1924 


1926 


1927 


Meadow Brook (C. V. Whitney, W. F. 
C. Guest, J. B. Miles, Malcolm Ste- 
venson) 8; United States Army 5. 
Hurricanes (Stephen Sanford, Capt. 
C, T. I. Roark, J. Watson Webb, R. 
E. Strawbridge, Jr.) 11; Sands Point 
fs 

Hurricanes (Stephen Sanford, Eric 
imprediey, Capt. ©. 'T. I. Roark, 
R. E. Strawbridge, Jr.) 6; Temple- 
ton 5. 

Santa Paula (Andres Gazzotti, Jose 
Reynal, Juan Reynal, Manuel An- 
drada) 11; Hurricanes 8. 


1928 


1930 


1931 


International Polo Series, 1946 


International polo was resumed in the 
United States for the first time since 1939. 
A Mexican quartet consisting of four 
brothers and sponsored by President Man- 
uel Avila Camacho, provided the opposi- 
tion. The United States team won the two- 
game series, 10 to 4 and 11 to 4. Both con- 


First Game 
UNITED STATES (10) MEXICO (4) 
I—M. G. Phipps 1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Cecil Smith 2—Guillermo Gracida 


3—S. B. Iglehart 3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—Peter Perkins Back—Jose Gracida 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
United States ....... Spel oo leh elo 
IM GY 0 (toy ln i en 10m. OM Omen 4 


Goals—U. S.: Phipps 3, Smith 7. Mexico: 
Gabriel Gracida 2, Gullermo Gracida 1, No. 
1 penalty 1. ; 


Umpires—W. H. Gaylord and Elbridge T. 
Gerry Jr. Referee—Ramos Cesneros. Time 
of periods—7¥%4 minutes. 


National Open Champions—( cont.) | 


Templeton (M. G. Phipps, W. 
C. Guest, S. B. Iglehart, R. R. G 1es 
16; Greentree 3. A. 
Aurora (S, H. Knox, J. P, Mills, 
T. Gerry, E. J. Boeseke, Jr.) 1 
Greentree 11. 
Templeton (M. G. Phipps, W. F. 
Guest, S. B. Iglehart, R. R. Gues 
10; Aurora 7. 
Greentree (G. H. Bostwick, Thoms 
Hitchcock, Jr., Gerald Balding, | 
H. Whitney) 7; Aurora 6. 
Greentree (G. H. Bostwick, Gera 
Balding, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., J. I 
Whitney) 11; Templeton 10. 3 
Old Westbury (M. G. Phipps, Cec 
Smith, S. B. Iglehart, C. V. Whi 
ney) 11; Greentree 6. ; 
Old Westbury (M. G. Phipps, Cec 
Smith, S. B. Iglehart, C. V. Whit 
ney) 16; Greentree 7. 3 
Bostwick Field (G. H. Bostwick, F 
L. Gerry, Jr., E. T. Gerry, E. H 
Tyrrell-Martin) 8; Greentree 7. 
Aknusti (G. S. Smitn, R. L. Ge y 
Jr., E. T. Gerry, A. L. Corey, Jr, 
5; Great Neck 4 

Gulf Stream (J. H. A. Phipps, M. @ 
Phipps, C. S. von Stade, A. L. Corey 
Jr.) 10; Aknusti 6. 

1942-45 No tournaments. 

1946 Herradura, Mexico (Gabriel Gracida 
Guillermo Gracida, Alejandro Gra 
cida, Jose Gracida) 11; Los Amigos 
9. 


1932 


1933 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 


tests were played on the turf of the famed 
International Field of the Meadow Brook 
Club, Westbury, Long Island. 


In 1941 the U. S. scored a three-game 
Sweep over the Mexicans at Mexico City. 


The line-ups for the 1946 games: 


Second Game 
UNITED STATES (11) MEXICO (4) 


1—M. G. Phipps 1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Cecil Smith 2—Guillermo Gracida 
3—S. B. Iglehart 3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—Peter Perkins Back—J ose Gracida 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
United States ...... 2 3.0 2.9395" 
Mexico st.) is ee 3 0.0 1) 0° 0=m 


Goals—United States: Phipps 3, Smith 
4, Iglehart 2, Perkins 2. Mexico: Gabriel ~ 
Gracida 2, Guillermo Gracida 1, Alejandro 
Gracida 1. 


Umpires—W. H. Gaylord and W. F, CG. 
Guest. Referee—Ramos Cesneros. Time of 
periods—714 minutes, 


Behe ISS 
_watermen — 

1d) that began in 1715. The first 
d-Cambridge race was held at Henley 
ompetitive rowing in the United challenged Oxford and was defeated on 
no with matches between boats Thames. There were early college r 
J professional oarsmen of the New races on Lake Quinsigamond, near 
iter front. They were oarsmen who _ cester, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, 
he small poats that plied as ferries but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and _ in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Poug 
who rowed salesmen down the’ keepsie, as the setting for the annua! 
.meet ships arriving from Europe. “Poughkeepsie Regatta”. The National As 
he first salesman to meet an in- sociation of Amateur Oarsmen, organized 
ig ship had some advantage over his in 1872, has conducted annual champion. 
pls, there was keen competition in the ship regattas since that time. The first. 
pang: for fast boats and the best oars- rowing races were held with lap-streak - 
. This gave rise to match races for a_ gigs but shells came into general favor 
or a side bet on many occasions. about a century ago. The outrigger was 
first of such races was held in June, invented in 1830 by Clasper, an English- — 
in four-oared gigs. man. Yale used the sliding seat in 1870. — 


> 
Bet-2 y 


Rowing Statistics 


ia 


1 Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record “os 


5. 


1870; Saratoga Lake, N. ¥Y., 1874-15: New London, Conn., 1878 to 189 : 
ghkeepsie, N. Y., in_1897; Derby, Conn., in 1918, 1942; and Cambridge, Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles 


1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. 


3 r r Winner Time Year Winner Time Year Winner Time 

52 Harvard 2 1889 Yale 21:30 1918° Harvard 10:58 : 
i565 #$ Harvard 22:00 1890 Yale 21:29 19197 Yale 21:42% . 
D Harvard 19:18 1891 Harvard 21:23 1920 Harvard 23:11 : 
50 Harvard 18:53 1892 Yale 20:48 1921 Yale 20:41 is 
5pB4 Yale 19:01 1893 Yale 25:0114 1922 Yale 21:53 ae: 
is Yale 18:4214 1894 Yale 23:4514 1923 Yale 22:10 ; 
566 MHarvard 18:43% 1895 Yale 21:30 1924 Yale 21:5835 
67 Harvard 18:12%4 1897 Yale 20:44 1925 Yale 20:26 
68 Harvard 17:481% 1898 Yale 24:02 1926 Yale 20:1426 
69 Harvard 18:02 1899 Harvard 20:521 1927 Harvard 22:35, 
"70 Harvard 2 1900 Yale 21:124% 1928 Yale 20:3135 
"72 Harvard 16:57 1901 Yale 23:37 1929 Yale 21:20 
"713 Yale 16:59 1902 Yale 20:20 1930 Yale 20:09% 
748 Harvard 16:56 1903 Yale 20:19% 1931 Harvard 22:21 
"75 Harvard 17:05 1904 Yale 21:40% 1932 Harvard 21:29 
716 Yale 22:02 1905 Yale 22:33 1933 Harvard 2234634 
"77 Harvard 24:36 1906 Harvard 23:02 19348 Yale 19:5146 
"78 Harvard 20:4434 1907 Yale 21:10 1935 Yale 20:19 
‘79 Harvard 22:15 1908! Harvard 24:10 1936 Harvard 20:19 
180 Yale 24:27 1909 Harvard 21:50 19379 Harvard 20:02 
:81 Harvard 22:13 1910 Harvard 20:461%4 1938 Harvard 20:20 


22:44 1939 Harvard 20:48, 
1940 Harvard 21:38 
1941 ~Harvard 20:40 


382 Harvard 20:47% 1911 Harvard 
$83 Harvard 25:4614 1912 Harvard 21:43% 


$84 - Yale 20:31 1913 Harvard 21:42 

$85 Harvard 25:1514 1914 Yale 21:06 19421 Harvard 10:09%% 
$86 © Yale 20:42 » - 1915 Yale 20:52 1943-45 No races ; 
637. 9 Yale 22:56 1916° Harvard 20:02 19464 Harvard 9:18 
$88 Yale 20:10 1917 No race 


ah 3 to 4 lengths. *Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. ®Yale did not finish, 
See eg tn collision, fTime not taken officially as Yale stroke was removed from boat. ‘SDownstream 
cord. ®Race was informal; rowed at 2 miles on Housatonic. 7Course was 110 feet less than 4 miles. 8Record 
r Thames course; bettered previous mark set in 1916. %Both crews broke upstream record. lRowed at 2 


iles. URowed at 134 miles. 


owed at Centre Harbor, N. H., in 1852; Springfield, Mass., in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass., 1859 ¥ f 
5, 1898 to 1916, and 1919 to, 19413)" eae 


& 


, VEE eT _ i ; 4 tub ue * of . am 
mie - POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA RECORD ye aoe) 
Source: From American Rowing, Copyright, 1932, by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of — 
: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. } : 
| (Varsity eight-oared shells) 


Rowed on Saratoga Lake (3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N, Y. (2 miles) 1920. Ra 
.. Suspended in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1933, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. 


oa! Year Time First Second Third Fourth Fifth Six 
. 1895 21:25 Columbia......... Cornell 
1896 19:59 Cannel set. ces vt Harvard.......... Pennsylvania. .... Columbia 
vy 1897 20:34 Cornell niumsn As YalOs ts ed. oy Harvard 
Wun aoie 20-4726" Cornell... .. .... - Columbia 
ay 1898 15:51%  Pennsylvania.....Cornell........... Wisconsin........ Columbia 
ay 1899 20:4 Pennsylvania... . . Wisconsin. ....... Cornell... 5355 2: Columbia 
~—~—«:1900-19:4434 Pennsylvania... Wisconsin........ Comell,-*.osca).4 Columbia......... Georgetown 
y: 9011855324 * Cornell:.......... Columbia......... Wisconsitiraccse:. Georgetown....... Syracuse......... 
mee, 1902 19:53 Cornell...........Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse. ...3...4 
er 1903 18:57 Cornell........... Georgetown....... Wisconsin........ Pennsylvania. ....Syracuse......... 
1904 20:223§  Syracuse......... Cormelftatn cee: Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... Georgetown....... 
1905 20:29 COrnell.cs cca Syracuse......... Georgetown....... Columbia......... Pennsylvania... .. 
1906. 19:3646  Cornell........... Pennsylvania. .... Syracuse......... Wisconsin........ Columbia......... 
Bi, 1907 = 20:22% Cornell...........Columbia......... Navy. waar cheek oh Pennsylvania... .. Wisconsin........ 
iil 1908 19:241¢  Syracuse........, Columbia......... Comell. << fsx22kF Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin 
on #909)" 19:2 Cornell ses ek Columbia......... Syracuse......... Wisconsin........ Pennsylvania 4 
| 1910 20:4246 —Cornell........... Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... Syracuse......... Wisconsin 
a TUT 2051056. Cornell.....<..... Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Wisconsin........ Syracuse , 
1912 19:3124  Cornell........... Wisconsin........ Columbia. ........Syracuse......... Pennsylvania... .. Stamtord 
% 1913 ' 19:283¢  Syracuse......... CorhellNic. te Washington. ......Wisconsin........ Columbia......... Pennsylvar 
" 1914 19:374% Columbia......... Pennsylvania. .... Cornell........... Syracuse......... Washington....... Wisconsin 
% 1915  19:3634 Cornell...........Stanford........ Syracuse......... Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
Mi 1916 20:152¢  Syracuse......... Cornell...........Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
: 1920 § 11:23% Syracuse......... Cornell...........Columbia......... Pennsylvania 
Be 1921 14:7 NaVieectvinc ca tae California... ..... Cornall..< 2. Pennsylvania. ... . Syracuse......... Columbia 
aa 1922 °13:3388¢ Navy.;.......... Washington.......Syracuse......... Cotmell...40-c. 5. Columbia......... Pennsylvan 
ES 1923 14:31 Washington.......Navy.......... Columbia......... Syracuse......... Carnell... paaees Pennsylvani 
is 1924 15:2 Washington.......Wisconsin........ Cornell...........Pennsylvania..... Syracuse......... Columbia 
. doeuer 19:244¢ < Navy............ Washington.......Wisconsin,....... Pennsylvania... .. Cornell. 47 es Syracuse 
n 1926 19:2834 Washington...... Navy. ..... vit OPECUSB nc eae Pennsylvania. .... Columbia......... California 
t 1927 = 20:57 Columbia......... Washington.......California........ NAVY. accra See Cornell......... . . Syracuse 
1928: 18:3546  California........ Columbia.........Washington....... Comoll:: 0.2.5 Navy... uso: Syracuse 
1929 22:58 Columbia.........Washington....... Pennsylvania... .. Navy 2.5 Wisconsin § 
: 1930 21:42 Cornell...........Syracuse......... Mil “Tee California........ Columbia......... Washington: 
Y TOSP AS65436 .° Navy. ooo... Cornell...........Washington.......California....... Syracuse, = 907... Pennsylvani: 
1932 19:55 California........ Cornell...........Washington....... Navy.n (Seas Syracuse......... Columbia 
NE 1934 19:44 California........ Washington....... Navy; ogkooah cee Comell ac. e tee Pennsylvania. .... 
‘ 1935 18:52 California........ Cornell...........Washington...... Navy Scandisk eek Syracuse......... Pennsylvani 
1936 19:93 Washington....... California........ Navylen sc, eee Columbia.........Cornell........... Pennsylvani 
1937 18:333 Washington....... NAVY) tere cet aeee Cornellcy. voneaee Syracuse......... California. ....... Columbia — 
1938 18:19 NAVY oer ier. California........ Washington....... Columbia...... , Wisconsin. ....... Cornell 
1939} 18:1234  California........ Washington....... Navy sicher Cornell.:.........Syracuse......... Wisconsin 
1940 22:42 Washington.......Cornell.......... .Syracuse......... Navy; 5), ee California... ..... Columbia 
1941 18:53%/10 Washington....... California... ... ..Cornell...........Syracuse.......... Princeton........ Wisconsin 


Seventh-place finishers: 1925, Columbia; 1926, Wisconsin; 1927, Pennsylvania; 1928 
Pennsylvania; 1930, Pennsylvania; 1931, Columbia; 1932, Pennsylvania; 1934, Columbia 
1935, Columbia; 1936, Syracuse; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Syracuse; 1939, Columbia; 1940 
Wisconsin; 1941, Rutgers. 

Highth-place finishers: 1926, Cornell; 1930, Wisconsin; 1931, Wisconsin; 1932, M. I. Ty 
1940, Princeton; 1941, M. I. T. 7 

Ninth-place finishers: 1931, M. T. T.; 1941, Columbia, 


*Record for three miles. +Record for four miles. peas So ER eee 


; A crowd estimated at 500,000 saw the 
The Harvard varsity crew’s victory over Oxford crew defeat Cambridge last March 


Yale on the Charles River, Cambridge, in their first meeting over the traditional © 
Mass., last June, was the eighth in suc- Thames River course, London, since 1939 
cession for the Crimson over the Blue. Har- Oxford had a three-length lead at the end 
vard’s winning streak over the Elis, inter- of the four-mile event, which was having 
rupted by the war from 1943-45, is the its ninety-second renewal. Cambridge won 
longest on record between the old rivals. the classic in 1939, : 


, 
-\. 


mation Please Almanac 


YACHTING 


sailed in search of the Golden at Cowes in 1812 and the name changed to 
. Cleopatra (according to Shake- the Royal Yacht Club in 1820. The New 
”¢) had a royal barge with purple York Yacht Club was organized aboard 
Columbus had three sailing ships the Stevens schooner “Gimcrack” on July 
. he crossed the Atlantic westward 30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at Ely-' 
92. But who the first sailor was and sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the following 
he launched his primitive craft no- year. 
ever will know. The word “yacht” is From that time until the Civil War q 
itch origin and the first “yacht race” races were held over courses starting from 4 
cord in the English language was a the water off the yacht club promontory. bi 
g contest from Greenwich to Graves- One course was to the Sandy Hook Light- i 
nd return in 1662 between a Dutch ship and return. 
and an English yacht designed and, In 1850 the celebrated “America” was . 


+me part of the race, sailed by Charles built by a group of New York yachtsmen of 

© England. The royal yacht won the and sent abroad to compete at Cowes. In 
st. a race around the Isle of Wight, with a 

we first yacht club was organized at special cup as a prize, the “America” de- ; 
, Ireland, in 1720 under the name feated fourteen English boats and brought 
e Cork Harbour Water Club, later back the trophy that has been raced for 

.ged to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. as “the America’s Cup” in many interna- 
Royal Yacht Squadron was organized tional yacht races since that time. 


Yachting Statistics 


AMERICA'S CUP RECORD 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of races won 


Dates Winner, Owner, Country Loser, Owner, Country 
_ LE OS 0 Rp pees AMERICA (1), J. C. Stevens, U.S..........-.-- AURORA, J. Le Marchant, England 
BA SRO PE ieteinse alas = MAGIC (1), F. Osgood, U.S.....-.-.--.-----+- CAMBRIA, J. Ashbury, England 
OGe231871.. < 02... COLUMBIA (2), F. Osgood, U.S........------- LIVONIA (1), J. Ashbury, England 
SAPPHO (2), Wm. P. Douglass, U. S. 
M1-12, 1876.......-. MADELEINE (2), J. Dickerson, U.S......------ COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN, C. Gifford, Canada 
P10, 188l.. sd. MISCHIEF (2), J. Busk, U. S....--.---+-- +++ ATALANTA, A. Cuthbert, Canada 
T4716, 1885.....-..- PURITAN (2), J. Forbes, U.S......-.------+-: GENESTA, Sir R. Sutton, England 
OSU aE EAS rete MAYFLOWER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S....-..---. GALATEA, Lt. Henn, R.N., England 
W7~30; 1887... =. VOLUNTEER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S.....-----. THISTLE, J. Bell, England 
1B) 8 tk ee eee VIGILANT (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U. eee ac VALKYRIE JI, Lord Dunraven, England 
U2 CE Boater DEFENDER (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S..... VALKYRIE 11, Lord Dunraven, England 
R6-20, 1899........-. COLUMBIA (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U. S....SHAMROCK |, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
28-Oct. 4, 1901.:...... COLUMBIA (3), P. Morgan, U.S.......-.---+-- SHAMROCK II, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
5 22-Sept. 3, 1903. ...-. RELIANCE (3), Iselin, et al, U.S.......-----+-- SHAMROCK III, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
pS Ca CPS anne RESOLUTE (3), R. Emmons, et al, U.S......... SHAMROCK IV (2), Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
SET 7A RESO ae Reece ENTERPRISE (4), Vanderbilt-Aldrick, U. Seer SHAMROCK V, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
M20 1984. woes RAINBOW (4), H. Vanderbilt, U.S.......------ ENDEAVOUR (2), T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 
831-Aug. 5, 1937...... RANGER (4), H. Vanderbilt, et al, U.S......-.-. ENDEAVOUR II, T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 


est race held off Cowes, Isle of Wight, England; from 1870 to 1920 races held off New York Bay; from 


to 1937 races held off Newport, R. I. 


1946 Y. R. A. OF LONG ISLAND SOUND CHAMPIONS 
srnational Class—Feather, J. L. Merrill. Snipe—Skipper, Miss Donna Sandkam. 


ss S—Kandahar, P. S. Patton. Handicap, Div. Iv—tTidsfordriv, Richard 
antic—Whim, Miss Ailleen Shields. Sheehan. 

+—Bolt, Romeyn Everdell. Handicap, Div. VI—Toughie, Theodore 
tory—Stormy, George W. May. Koepper. i 
htning—Rogue, Jack Webb. Handicap, Div. ViI—Patricia, G, J. Bien= 
net—Hal, E. E. Halahan. stock. 


5-Ten—Hurricane, H. G. Herbert. 


Year Winner Skipper 

E22 me TAURUS), chitreds nade chat Wik llnslee-G teases 
TOPS RU AURUG. sscatcieneveee sane: W.'L. InsleG> cn eee. 
LOQA CLT TLEVBEAR...,% 2220p ates UR RODINSOft. hen ee 
RM GOMMAGES peak Srna ck os Adrian Iselin Il.......... 
HOLD MPRHODNGo5.0 «Gisesee his ncbed B. W. Comstock.......... 
1927 TEMPE III Walton Hubbard.... ..... 
1928 SPARKLER II tebe BE. EqHNBtOREwace tee 
OROMEEELEEC hyean coaem Lass MiG. JOhnson’...c. ees eee 
AOGOMPPEGGYS WEES .o0.c.vs:,- <6 As Kriappiasce ay kos tone 
POUMCOLULEENG 552 SV oa. cae. Wal McHighizs2 ee. 
HUOPMEMI OI tee e Finns os kon cd oe Edward Fink..%.. 8... 
1933. THREE STAR TWO......... Glenn Waterhouse........ 
MO SAME B Oct tte Rravch cisicicte caieed 3:0 H. F. Beardslee.......... 
HOSS MBN Cte etait. os Avisiciseeie ee H. F. Beardslee.......... 
HOSGEVACE RS 0 cce. in... SE AC Adrian Iselin I].......... 
BOAMERECK Yin as sleet wins s <teicre cual bie Milton Wegeforth......... 
HOSSOBPANIM ken star cctleccdiseccs Walter von Hutschler...... 
TBS D ROPING cices ss eco. bese eo les Walter von Hutschler...... 
1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS........... Jit Cowie .e se cee, 
Oa eAWENCH Se. oe. ccc tee es cco’ George Fleitz............. 
1942 oP OTE Lt Cee ae Harry G. Nye, Jr......... 
1943 na ie eee Apne Arthur M. Deacon........ 
1944 Gerald Driscoll........... 
1945 Malin Burnham.......... 
1946 George Fleitz... ......... 


(poe Skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their o 
sails. 


KKK 


LACROSSE 
North-South Series 


The annual North-South intercollegiate 
lacrosse game at Baltimore was resumed 
in 1946 and ended in a 14-14 tie. Resulis 
of previous games follow: 


1940—North 6, South 5 
1941—South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, South 3 
1943—South 9, North 5 


THE 1946 LINE-UPS 

North—Gaines (Princeton), Merryman, 
(Tufts), IH; Hausman (Army), Mead 
(Rensselaer P. I.), OH; E. Ransome 
(Princeton), Jordan (Rensselaer), FA; 
Hadley (Army), Rogers (Hobart), SA; 
Devens (Army), Fish (Princeton), Garland 
(Rensselaer), C; Walker (Army), Nolan 
(Penn State), Nilen (City College of New 
York), SD; P. Ransome (Princeton), FD; 
Tenhula (Penn State), CP; Bresnahan 
(Army), Lalor Rensselaer), P; Ogden 
(Princeton), Hollenbach (Penn State), G. 


South—Chambers (Navy), Ross (Duke), 
IH; McLean (Navy), OH; Hoyert (Mary- 
land), Kirk (Navy), FA; Corrigan (Duke), 
Roberts (Johns Hopkins), Carrington 
(Navy), SA; Hanson (Navy), W. Ruppers- 
berger (Maryland), C; Houck (Navy), 
Dubbert (Johns Hopkins), Gilbert (Duke), 
Bowditch (Swarthmore), SD; Gorsuch 
(Duke), J. Ruppersberg (Maryland), FD; 
Hewitt (Johns Hopkins), CP; Fetters 
(Maryland), P; Courtney (Johns Hopkins), 
Hoffecker (Maryland), G. 


i 7 wy a 


WORLD STAR CLASS CHAMPIONS if 
Source: George W. Elder, President, International Star Class Yacht Racing Associati 


Phys oe Western L. 1. Sound............Western L. I. 

Soe Western L. |. Sound............Western L. I. Sou 
aeERiee Western L. 1. Sound............Western L. I. Soun 
ono Western L. |. Sound............Western L. I. Soun 
haere Narragansett Bay...............Western L. I. Sour 


wate Newport Harbor................Warwick, R. |. 


ast New Orleans Gulf...............Newport Beach, 
ae Chesapeake Bay................New Orleans, La. 
Leet Western L. I. Sound............Gibson Island, 

ie Se Central L. 1. Sound.............Western L. J. Soun 
2. Los Angeles Harbor.............Southport, Conn. 
OTe E. San Francisco Bay...........Los Angeles, Calif 
. eee Newport Harbor................San Franscico, 
oes Newport Harbor................Newport Beach, 
‘tae Sts Western L. |. Sound............Rochester, N. Y. 
Ay Ps San Diego Bay.................Western L. 1. Sow 
are ee Hamburg......................San Diego, Calif. 
my eaeicte Hamburg......................Kiel, Germany 
ties, Los Angeles Harbor.............San Diego, Calif. 
sane Los Angeles Harbor.............Los Angeles, Calif. 
Be scalve Southern Lake Mich............Chicago, Ill. 
ate Western L. I. Sound............Bay Shore, N. Y. 
See San Diego Bay.................Chicago, III. 

Bas Be San Diego Bay..... ...........Stamford,.Conn. 
aeatargord Los Angeles Harbor.............Havana a 


Sa 


ase A 
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Skipper’s fleet Where held 


PATTON, OUTSTANDING ATHLETE 


So brilliant was the military record of #] 
late Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., that mar 
may have forgotten his achievements as 4 
athlete. He was a poloist until he was 5 
a gentleman jockey in his earlier years, 
swimmer, and a track and field star. 


In 1912 General Patton competed in th 
modern pentathlon at the Olympic Game 
in Stockholm and finished fifth. At Wei 
Point, which he entered in 1909, Gene 
Patton proved to be an outstanding al 
around athlete. He was a sprinter, an e 
pert fencer, swimmer, rider, and shot. Hi 
exploits earned for him the position 
cadet adjutant, second highest post 
his class, 

ee 
DOG RACING 


A record for attendance at a dog raciti 
program in the United States was set o 
June 14, 1946, when 24,250 fans turne¢ 
out for the 10-race card at the Wonder 
land course, Revere, Mass. 


Greyhound racing is flourishing in Eng 
land. Britain’s 52 tracks hold meet: ng 
twice a week throughout the year. The 
sport has such a hold on the public thai 
crowds of 50,000 and 60,000 are common. 

i a 4 


VOLLEYBALL 


The Pasadena (Calif.) Aces won the Na 
tional A. A. U. volleyball championship in 
1946 by defeating the San Francisco 
Embarcaderos in the final, 15-6, 16-18, 
17-15. The event was held at Seattle. 


Satie erica Power Boat Association. * 
races were severe tests of all parts: of po’ 
m os actos parallels that boats and what was learned in th 
There was a sporting risk Gold Cup competition, which startec 

g the early power boats. As soon 1904, caused a great improvement 
gan to show a degree of depend- designing of engines and hulls. Th 
re ‘came the informal rivalries velopment of the outboard motor ops 
ivers and lakes. These led to the up another branch of power boat com- 
petition of wide popularity. a 


a Motorboating Statistics . 
ti Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. — 
s GOLD CUP WINNERS 


i g with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to 
ent boats of over 25 feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 625 ines pisto; ; 


Time of Best heat 4 


Sponsor Winner and owner best heat speed a: 
- Columbia Yacht Club............ SFANDARD, 105 CP RIOHG. oreo Secs’ nn oreicelsl ys ee slersle 1:33:30 23.6 
BOMGMMDIA Wel Ocnicele vis cries... VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer..........---.-- 1:27:03 25.3 site 
ie Chippewa Bay Y.C...........-. CHIPS) Walawsi ght tec ieee wits m2 ios Sir wo els ehne ats 1:52:38 15.9 7 
Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIP US WainwWrightiicicsn oes os ao toe nes oaislele 1:27:01 20:6, ig 
is Chippewa Bay Y.C............. CHIP Po Wainwyight: fect ccs 1c cinerea dae cle: 0 1:26:43 20.8 : 
Chippewa EVAN (elle Sere Sea DUKE: Hepa OCHTORDERS ole «lois cc's Fic le= anger tere 0:58:13 30.9 
* Thousand RSA US ee Greta a ass cis DEE Tite Par OCHIOGU Os = isos cleric le epiclqces cn 0:58:25 32.9 
- Thousand Islands Y.C.......... DIXIE dF, Fe K- Butnhamc acs ve.nct aie a eo vereen 0:57:14 33.6) ete Oe 
iw Frontenac Y..C....-:-.....--.-. MAD WSS avaent pee ie: otneeares 42). ln efecto 0:53:31, 9), 36,2 ee 
Thousand Islands Y.C.......... P. D. Q. II, Alfred G. Miles...-..2.-. 0-22.02 sees eee 0:44:59 4.5 
_— Thousand Islands Y.C........-. ANKLE DEEP, C. S. Mankowski.........----- Sanaa 0:41:03 50.49 
Lake George Reg. Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON II, Paula Blackton......... .. 0:42:41 48.5 
Hepes rasound PS BoA... 2... MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B. A...........-.-- 0:41:21 49.7 
i) Miss Detroit P. B. A..........-. MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A....... 0:52:12 36.8 
_ Miss Minneapolis B. A........-- MISS DETROIT II, Garfield A. Wood........-..-.-. 0:36:47 56.5 
BMPPYGITOIE Visi ae cie ceil <aiFeae cnr eine MISS DETROIT III, Detroit Yachtsmen.........-.-. 0:34:36 52.1 
BRED GTTOIRY Coe on-set - nesses MISS DETROIT III, Garfield A. Wood...........-.-. 0:32:37 56.3 
MEMEO Vi Grees aces cie ce sec cne MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood.........--..----- 0:25:44 70.0 
SMeDetrOlt Ve Go.2 ce.c eee ents: MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood..........-...-.-- 0:32:52 56.5 
PeeeDetroit V.Gs.. i. sco esem eas <s PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent............-- 0:44:17.77 40.6 
| DELL See epereeteeeeogcon PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent........-.-.-- 0:40:30 44.4 
Lie Detroit Y. Coc... 25.2 Ren ee BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg..........-.----++ 0:33:48.61 46.4 
SM GOMMMDIa Yi. C..n- 0 4-i)- ess BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg........-.--.-+- 0:37:11 48.4 
See Columbia ¥. C...5 22 tener GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend...........-.-- 0:36:34 49.22 
Peeindian Harbor Y.C.......5.....- GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend...........---- 0:35:18 50.99 
» Red Bank & Columbia Y.C...... IMPOR: Fo HOY tee i scooter laceicieeiten ae amteincile 0:35:39.04 50.489 
9 Red Bank & Columbia Y. Grate. HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath............2+--+--s005 0:32:07 56.05 
PmeeMontauk Y.C.. 22.6... - soe HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt.....----..--+. 0:32:46.47 54.92 
mee Viontauk Y.-C... ....2c266---- +s DELPHINE IV, Horace E. Dodge........-.-.+-.--++- 0:30:24 59.21 
Bi Detroit ¥. Co. ..c. aca eee ees EL PAGARTO, G. ReiS....-.0--20t ecco see sen ese 0:29:34.4 60,866 
Lake George Club..........---.. EL LAGARTO, G. ReiS......0-0s-s0ecee teens tee 0:31:00.4 58.06 
5 Lake George Club..........--.-- EL LAGARTO, G. Reis.......---- 0142+ eee seen 0:31:16 57.582 
5 Lake George Club.........-...-: IMPSHI, Horace E. Dodge......--..---++++e0s0ees 0:38:13 47.120 
PMD otroliY. Gus tence sels: oes s NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson.........--.--+-- 0:26:13.32 68.645 
BU DELLOML Yo Ccnjeiees soe ie hee ee oe ALAGI, Theo.ROssi...-.-2<02 2-2-2200 cess rene cee 0:27:14.38 66.080 
5 Miss Detroit P. B. A........-.-- MY SIN, 7G SIMMONS il ieteisternscte stasis = ley abet lel 0:26:50.73 67.05 
D Indian Harbor Y.C.........--+- HOTSY TOTSY III, sides) nen ESS cen ch re te 0:35:04.3 51.316 
ank Reg. Assn.....-.---+. MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, Jr.*......-02--+2-e essere _— ——— 
: al Y. C. MWe Ce Saar TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo........-....+20:020205 0:25:23.74 70.878 


‘only contestant. 
| ORDER OF FINISH IN 1946 GOLD CUP REGATTA 
} 

keye Baby, 694 ae 3 
1, Gu Lombardo’s Tempo VI, 1200 pts.; 2, Gibson Bradfield’s Buc 
an Anes Miss Golden Gate III, 600 pts.; 4, Robert A. Bogie’s Blitz II, 577 pts.; 5, Jos. 
F Blerck’s nie V, 465 pts.; 6, Jed Hanley’s Malt ’N’ Hops, 97 pts. 


ad Aes a. 
a ‘ Information Please A 


awl) ee 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 


R.M.Y.C,—Royal Motor Yacht Club. A.C.F.—Automobile Club de France. M.B.C.A.—Motor Boat ‘Club 
America, Y.A.A.—Yachtsmen’s Association of America. f 


Year Winner Club Boat and owner ‘ Course 

1903 England.. R.M.Y.C.. NARIERUL, SF. Edg0; 220. aeseee omc sees Queenstown (Cobh)....... 
1904 France... A.C.F......  TREFLE-A-QUATRE, E. B. Thurbon............ Solent, England.......... 
‘(1905  England.. R.M.Y.C... NAPIER II, S. F. EGQ6. ic. Stee nee vee ett Arachon, France.......... 
1906 England.. R.M.Y.C... YARROW-NAPIER, Lord Montagu of Beabieu and Solent, England.......... 

L. de Rothschilds. 

SOF TUES. ahh MUBICAs A p DIXIE. IE, J. Schroederias.s.-aenece aenece ee Solent, England.......... 
LOOSE UES ns MBCA DIXIENE- Est Schroeder:.. sss. cane ane Huntington Bay, L.1...... 
POLO PU Se... M.B:C:A.ts, DIXIE F. K. Burnham. oeeebesss. nee Huntington Bay, L.J...... 
LOU U Si 22 MiB {C-AS-. 2p (DIXIEMIVS EK. Burnhaites 10. ac oe ates Huntington Bay, L. 1...... 
1912 England.. R.M.Y.C... MAPLE LEAF IV, E. Mackay Edgarf........... Huntington Bay, L.J...... 
1913 England,. R.M.Y.C... | MAPLE LEAF IV, E. Mackay Edgara ceca cet Osborne Bay, Eng......... 
HOZ0eeUe, Se. ta M.B.C.A... MISS AMERICA I, Garfield A. Wood.......... Osborne Bay, Eng......... 
121 UL Svc on M.B.C.A.... MISS AMERICA II, Garfield A. Wood.......... Detroit River............. 
HO2G Re URS... Y.AA. MISS AMERICA V, Garfield A. Wood.......... Detroit River............. 
Ter UB Sa ae Y.AA.. MISS AMERICA VII, Garfield A. Wood......... Detroit River..........5.. 
1920 = S.A Y.AA.. MISS AMERICA VIII, Garfield A. Wood........ Detroit River............. 
19308 US Si. NV ASAce MISS AMERICA IX, Garfield A. Wood......... Detroit River... 2..cnee 
UST UES... YiAZA. MISS AMERICA VIII, Garfield A. Wood, Jr..... Detroit River............ a 
TOS ies Ut Sae ae c Y.AA... MISS AMERICA X, Garfield A. Wood........., Lake St. Clair. 3.23.2 tee 
Ossie Set. Y.AA... MISS AMERICA X, Garfield A. Wood.......... St. Clair River............ 


*In statute miles per hour. 

{First of hydroplanes to win, predecessors being all displacement craft. 

tLord Charles C, Wakefield of Hythe’s MISS ENGLAND II established the heat record of 89.913 statu 
_m™.p.h. and the lap record of 93.123 in the first race of the 1931 regatta. 


Records for One Mile 


Class Speed, Date Place Boat and owner or driver 
m.p.h, 
Unlimited hydroplane (U. S.)........ 124.915 9/20/32 Algonac, Mich........ MISS AMERICA X, Gar Wood 
Unlimited hydroplane............... 141.74 8/19/39 Lake Coniston, Eng... BLUE BIRD Il, Sir M. Campbell 
Gold Cup supercharged.............. 100.987 10/ 9/40 Detroit, Mich........ NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
Gold Cup nonsupercharged........... 99.884 9/14/41 Cincinnati, Ohio...... WHY WORRY, W. E. Cantrell 
91-cu.-in. hydroplane............... 64.685 10/25/41 Salton Sea, Calif..... TOP’S PUP, Jack Cooper 
135-cu.-in. hydroplane.............. 80.178 11/17/45 Salton Sea, Calif. .... LY BEE, Tom Hill 
151-cu.-in. hydroplane limited....... 65.766 9/20/46 Washington, D.C..... UNCLE SAM I, Edison Hedges 
151-cu.-in. hydroplane unlimited... , 64.40 11/12/33 Salton Sea, Calif...... MISS CALIFORNIA, R. Loynes 
225-cu.-in. hydroplane, Div. 1........ 88.786 10/17/40 Picton, Ontario....... VOODOO, Dave Foreman 
225-cu.-in. hydroplane, Div. Il....... 77.670 5/17/42 Elsinore, Calif........ INVADER, Tommy Ince 
Pacific‘One design... cecds. so... 52.346 11/17/45 Salton Sea, Calif..... PUDGY, Elmer Cravener 
Records in Competition 

Class Distance Speed, Date Place Boat and owner or driver 
Gold Cup lap........... Dimret «ae 61.973 9/ 1/33 Detroit, Mich........... EL LAGARTO, Geo. Reis 
Gold Cup heat.......... OOM Taree 70.878 9/ 2/46 Detroit, Mich........... TEMPO Vi, Guy Lombardo 
Gold Cup race.......... SOIT. to ore 68.072 9/ 2/46 Detroit, Mich........... TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo . 
Gold Cup lap........... re ha ater 77.911 9/ 2/46 Detroit, Mich........... MISS GOLDEN GATE III, Dan Aren 
British International.... 30(n)..... 89.913 9/ 6/31 Detroit, Mich..,........ MISS ENGLAND, Kaye Don 
British International.... 5 (n). 93.017 9/ 6/31 Detroit, Mich........... MISS ENGLAND 11, Kaye Don 
President's Cup lap..... 2".. 74.258 9/22/46 Washington, D.C........ MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallo 
President's Cup heat.... 15......., 71.181 9/22/46 Washington, D.C........ MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallc 
National Sweepstakes... lap....... 76.923 8/25/40 Red Bank, N:J......... NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
National Sweepstakes... heat...... 76.140 8/25/40 Red Bank, N.J......... NOTRE DAME, H. Mendelson 
National Sweepstakes... total race.. 66.809 8/25/40 Red Bank, N.J......... TOPS III, Jack Cooper 
Single engine hydroplane ee 63.17 9/30/29 Lake Roseau, Can....... RAINBOW VIII, H. B. Greening 

.92 mi. = 
Single engine hydroplane fee 50.78 10/23/25 Lake Roseau, Can....... RAINBOW IV, H. B. Greening 
.88 mi. 

Aquaplane opensea.... 41........ 31.69 1937 Catalina to Hermosa, Calif. CHRIS-CRAFT, Bob Duntley (rider) 


(n) Nautical miles, 
———————— 


The 1947 British tennis championships Bishop Loughlin Memorial Hi ol 
at Wimbledon will be played during the & al High School 


two weeks starting June 23, according to 
an announcement from the All-England 
Lawn Tennis Club. 


of Brooklyn and Mercersburg (Pa.) Acad=« 
emy won the 1946 A. A. U. high and pre- 
paratory schools indoor track and field 
championships. 


>lease Almanac | 
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AUTO RACING 


= FIRST automobiles on the road were 
utic in action and driving them or even 
mg in them was considered a trifle 
‘y, hence it became the sporting thing 
odo. Experimental excursions in crude 
® gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
ssh roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
tually led to formal contests, the first 
wwhich was a road race from Paris to 
len in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
starting line. Formal competition in the 
ited States started with a road race in 
Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
5, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
cl the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
mnishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
round 1900 Paris became the hub of 
fi racing in Europe and each year there 
é raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


e 


and other cities on the Continent. Acci- 
dents were so numerous to drivers and 
spectators that, after a gory group of mis- 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid 
race of 1903, the contest was halted at 
Bordeaux by public authorities and all 
road racing was brought under control. 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 
races for stock models, were held on circu- 
lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- 
ing strips for autos, including such famous 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the United 
States. 

As a test of engine and chassis under 
severe conditions and great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in the 
development of the motor car of today. 


Auto Racing Statistics 


Source: Contest Board, American Automobile Association, Washington, D. C. 


National A. A. A. Champions 


R. Mulford 1922 Jimmy Murphy 1933 Louis Meyer 
R. De Palma 1923 Eddie Hearne 1934 Bill Cummings 
E. Cooper 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1935 ' Kelly Petillo 
R. De Palma 1925 Peter De Paolo 1936 Mauri Rose 
E. Cooper 1926 Harry Hartz 1937 Wilbur Shaw 
Dario Resta 1927 Peter De Paolo 1938 Floyd Roberts 
E. Cooper 1928 Louis Meyer 1939 Wilbur Shaw 
R. Mulford 1929 Louis Meyer 1940 Rex Mays 
“Howdy” Wilcox 1930 Billy Arnold 1941 Rex Mays 

G. Chevrolet 1931 Louis Schneider 1946 Ted Horn* 
Tommy Milton 1932 Bob Carey *Unofficial. 


How World Records Are Caught 


“he hard sand of the beach at Daytona, 
ida, 200 feet wide at low tide, was 
Hd for many years as the testing ground 
speed. In September 1935, a shift was 
He to the salt beds near Bonneville, 
uh, at the suggestion of T. E. Allen of 
Contest Board, American Automobile 


sociation. 


place is between posts No. 4 and No. 5 
Daytona and between No. 6 and No. 7 at 


Bonneville. Drivers use earlier miles to 


get up speed, the latter ones to slow down. 

At posts No. 4 and No. 5 (6 and 7 at Bon- 
neville) are steel timing wires, set a few 
inches above the ground. The timing 
apparatus registers as the car passes over 
both wires and thus the Officials arrive 
at the exact time elapsed between posts. 
To prevent drivers from taking advantage 
of a favoring wind no recognition is paid 
to records made in only one direction, 
They must drive in both directions, and 
the average time becomes the official time. 


i 


; world record for big-car racing ove 
roit on July 21, 1946, when he trave 
1.35 seconds. Booker’s mark, declare 

a few minutes after Spider Webb 0 


¥ 


r a half-mile track was set by Elbert Booker of 
led over Funk’s Dayton (Ohio) Speedway course 
d official by James Lamb of the AAA, was made 
f Bell, Calif., had lowered the old figure of 21.43 


z 7 . . ~ 


The first recorded effort for one mile was 
made in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
ing a Jentaud, in France. His average was 
39.23 m.p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in 


1899 by Jenatzy, also in France. The first 


man to travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
Rigolly, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


_ The first over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. ¢ 


Ww 


Information Please 


by Baras, with 104.53 in the same yea 


D. Segrave, who drove at 203.790 in 19% 
at Daytona, Florida. Those who drove 30 
m.p.h. or better follow (all at Bonnevill 
Utah) : ‘ 


Date Driver Car Averag 
Sept. 3, 1935 Sir Malcolm Campbell Bluebird Special 301.129 
Sept. 3, 1935 . Sir Malcolm Campbell Bluebird Special 301.13 

~ Nov. 19, 1937 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston Thunderbolt *1 311.42 
Aug. 27, 1938 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston Thunderbolt #1 345.5 
Sept. 15, 1938 John Cobb Railton 350.2 © 
Sept. 16, 1938 Capt. G. E. T. Eyston Thunderbolt #1 357.5 
Aug. 23, 1939 John Cobb Railton Red Lion 368.9 © 

Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(500-mile race) 
i Year Winner Car - Second Third Time Avera 
1911 Harroun Marmon Mulford Bruce- 6:42:08 74.59 
Brown é 
1912 Dawson National Tetzloff Hughes 6:21:08 78. 
1913 Goux Peugeot Wishart Merz 6:35:05 76.92 
1914 Thomas Delarge Duray Guyot 6:03:45 82.47 
1915 De Palma Mercedes Resta Anderson 5:33:55 89.84 
1916* Resta Peugeot De Aleve Mulford 3:34:17 83.26 
1917-18 No races . 
1919 Wilcox Peugeot Hearne Goux 5:40:42 88.06 
1920 Chevrolet Monroe Thomas Milton 5:38:32 88.50 
1921 Milton Frontenac Sarles Ford 5:34:44 89.62 
1922 Murphy Murphy Special Hartz Hearne 5:17:30 94.48 
1923 Milton H. G. S. Special Hartz Murphy 5:29:50 90.95 
1924 Corum- Duesenberg Special Cooper Murphy 5:05:23 98.23 
Boyer 
1925 De Paolo Duesenberg Special Lewis Shafer 4:56:39 101.13 
1926+ Lockhart Miller Special Hartz Woodbury 4:10:17 95.88 
1927 Souders Duesenberg Devore Gulatta 5:07:33 97.54 
1928 Meyer Miller Special Moore Souders 5:01:33 99.48 
1929 Keech Simplex Special Meyer Gleason 5:07:25 97.58 
1930 Arnold Hartz-Miller Cantlon Schneider 4:58:39 100.48) 
1931 Schneider Bowes Special Frame Hepburn 5:10:28 96.6 1 
1932 Frame Miller Special Wilcox Bergere 4:48:03.79 104.144 
1933 Meyer Miller Special Shaw Moore 4:48:12.75 104.08 
1934 Cummings Miller Special Rose Moore 4:46:05.20 104.86 
1935 Petillo Gilmore Special Shaw Cummings 4:42:29 71 106.24 
1936 Meyer Ring Free Special Horn Mackenzie 4:35 :03.39 109.06 
1937 Shaw Shaw-Gilmore Spl. Hepburn Horn 4:24:07.80 113.58 
1938 Roberts Burd Piston Reg. Spl. Shaw Miller 4:15:58.40 117.206 
1939 Shaw Boyle Special Snyder Bergere 4:20:47.39 115.0 f 
1940 Shaw Boyle Special Mays Rose 4:22:31.17 114.2 
1941 Rose-Davist Noc-Out Hose Clamp Mays Horn 4:20:36.24 115.11 
Special as ‘ 
1942-45 No races 
1946 , Robson Thorne ERE: ape Jackson Horn 4:21:16.71 114,820 
*300 miles. tRace ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. tDavis drove 180 miles, Rose 320, 
LEADING FINISHERS IN 1946 INDIANAPOLIS RACE 
Driver Home city Tim Average 
George:Robson /;....... Host Aneelessen seas ro16 71 tienen 
Jimmy Jackson ........ Palm Springs, Calif. |..3._, 4:22:00.74 eat ; 
PROGMAOLN ahaha sree Paterson, N. J 4:33°10 51 16 
Eanes U WINES cote ea ee [33:10:51 eee 109.820 
CSTs sumeve mechs Chicago ita kan ween ae 4:35 :28.65 108.902 
SampHanksas ah ee se Chicacoy Aas: | yan ne So Se ae a : 
Joie Chitwood ......... Reading, Pa, |.......25,..)}4:86:45.29 0.1, } 108.399 
CW LS MD UT On beeen enon Burbank, Calif... ee 4:45:30.88 0.05. . 5 105.073 


FENCING 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Foil Epée Saber . Women’s foil 
MWS. O'Connor.) 52.... 22.055 BYE SICOnnorat ns cece nes R. 0. Haubold 
Be ts HeIntzy 25025 le2 oe oe GAME Hammond. 2.00.3. crce G. M. Hammond 
GAGS BOLRNED . smd sc cs2se ees ROOsHaubold sc. 2. foe. a G. M. Hammond 
Le EY SILI SF en GuGeBothner one oat. - a2 C. G. Bothner 
wa. Kavanatigh:............-- ROME Zs POSE. 2eih ese sn ices C. G. Bothner 
BeGe.G- 'BOthhel.. ....- 00.00% C2Gs Bothnerd..<..<.-45 cms - C. G. Bothner 
_..No competition 
mG. Kavanaugh. 2:............ I NEE che cee ho os) aninarstok G. Kavanaugh 
mre Pownsend:. .......-.<---. WADSE yon. c pie dae st oes. os J. L. Erving ; 
MPG LAtnaM.. << ->c0ce- neces Gs -Fatham:.. 2. /cAncoeeck «tis A. V. Z. Post 
Beerrrarker. 0. .....2.-0.--- CATAL toe. eR n= A. V. Z. Post 
BE pownsend .....+......0--- Ge Tathame ssc. seo es a:  raAGN 32 0St 
MGaG.pothner..........-.6-- G5 Gs Bother! ws ona cne= A. G. Anderson 
Ba GOIESOLIMNET, wigs ccc ose - ses WS. O'Connemt 237. <1o. -c- K. B. Johnson 
..S. D. Breckinridge........... W Grohe See ne sasstoh"s ley A. G. Anderson 
Cs Waldhott................- WiiDe Evans oi f0- oe se sie < A. G. Anderson | 
SW. L. Bowman...........-.- P)sBenzenhergevekc cries G. W. Postgate 
SQUA. Dickinson ..........--- AS Dail: Poon n-ne s «ates « A. E. Sauer a 
..G. K. Bainbridge............. AS ei a Poe ee Acie J. T. Shaw “ 
BRGHHSBICCD.. 2 sce c cs eces G2 HeBreed&. ay a2 cee ess as A. G. Anderson 
oD ES ee ee (OA Ey Gal 23 CRS Be eae GAAS Bills scatawe as meme sienioe A. Baylis 
mepersMeylan <5. 5.cc- e+ -- os Rs EXSAUCT aoe fos Sates alese ASGs Andersont: 5 si 2., sense Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
..S. D. Breckinridge.........-- FO WevAllener 2 <ce tian ws W. Von Blijenburgh........... M. Stimson 
#0_A. Dickinson...........-..<.. J. A. MacLaughlin........... SAMA ce cate pe ar ee J. Pyle 
BME SSAUET < c\cics -ci-' -ins «ene» WH URUsseS Sao ates care or Se Halli ee easels ein cssni seer Mrs. C. H. Woorhees 
_ SS GAIL So oeeeaeeeeeee ISG > Nunes: coe ese se = ROS MEVORE Se cceinre.s se aise F. Walton 
..No competition f 
_ 3, El ecseSecsepeocoonperas W.-H: [Russellisceeee = 2 ASS. LYON: as coakep ae wakes se No competition 
MPLA Rey 0 fi -, ciate cle «1s eia'e'e/e R. W. Dutcher.........-..--- Se HAUS eee erence «cities alte A. Gehrig 
..F. W. Honeycutt ...........- GR. McPherson. ..-.- 2.2. 0-\R: McPlierson..... 22 be 2 A. Gehrig 
BT MevRAYNOT soc cc.coe ccc oven BoAG? INGiest tose tea Pes GNunes ©... cesrace oe ee A. Gehrig 
BREE OLOV See ice nie ciciewie cisleras «'e GhiG? Canaan sioner serene se L. M. Schoonmaker......-.... A. Gehrig 
MPU CUINUNES Accs « olses once ees 1Ge NUNCS 2. cec ecto -e/oe JEUES GISHOUX eiseyats )-fotnao1 oul Mrs. C. H. Hopper 
MEGUG. Calniall).|....2.0052-c20-s WH: Russelliiz..3.ce-0-- =. PA VINGE Rane Soni cl-e aaa Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
BMG IG CAIN) .\ss1 3.0 n0.000'< 2 = => P= G2NUneS emcee a. Te TESS Senay ee yecodars - Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
MP OPCAINAM = nic. v.00. cc eee eae He-Vanl Buskitk> snc ))eine = NE MOFAY Cocca sien Weirdest S. Stern 
NG OAGCAITIAM| oo iaieie o’eie cial’ 016 si ESG® NUNGS.. Sane bce scleb SIN Lay ot teem ce atlas M. Lloyd 
MOE CVIS Cre cieic.cois 0/0 viele sis 0’ F.S. Righeimer.. .......--- ENG ANONOS «cer ais accor oe ateiator Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
MG CHGAMAM 2): o:c2 vole in clev oe WME Paschesactereeitastste anaacts NG) Armitage ccs. bi. eter Mrs. H. Van Buskirk 
SMG GGAINAN..2c)0.<0cre we cieaee M. A. de Capriles ..........- NS Reh uti manses ace cee se M. Lloyd 
) JL AG Sespedeepeunoeasnne PEGs Nunesio cae semis > Dae ethititeeneacnecobeonS D. Locke 
PR IENILOVIS 5 5) .y;c\cicies «oa viv ae = Ga MeiHeissz. caters netey es JU GUIT iE boegenar copolnen D. Locke 
_..H. V. Alessandroni........... eR Bua ikaaeceen. Sore cares Ne CoArmitage icc. ace a ectek H. Mayer 
_. J) DOUG Se Seeeeoeoaaned Tele SandGe ss ets NaCvArmnitages:s.cte <> =)sreccaal H. Mayer 
_..H. V. Alessandroni..........- GSIMSHeISSS aienartaerie x INE Gv Annitage yes te telieietelte ole Mrs. J. de Tuscan 
BRL GVISE s . cicleicie<ctwied secs iid oandse eee eee tat POR UB uiman sac ne ciecies «nies H. Mayer 
SDS EVETY cc: one cleo cle css = Wri de Capriles 4. <0 ---- PRS Haff Manton sictenae «esi H. Mayer 
PENG LOWIS.0. 002-00 <0 a0 + 22% > Penlingleyyed ts cecaas taici-te NoG2 Armitage csc qn emis H. Mayer 
PPD EVETY sc ciicieienloe cect eae Pa seibattaencccnceesenecrn NiGeArmitagescci ccc. oie H. Mroczkowska 
FRED) AGOLIUNO  ojicicls ©\a.2)0 area oie'o = (Ci lies Sse somo nonsorteoca Ni CA Armitage sce sn 1<jcinmcict-inle- H. Mayer 
PPP DOW ng: ccesie tee ne scree sie ee HecSantoSvee er nae ee alee eres N. C. Armitage..........-..-- H. Mayer 
PRM ENDOW Goossen cis tialeeiers 2 neo Re Driscoeee ae tase liege = NeiGeAnmitageyn.2--- 2. - H. Mroczkowska 
IMU ANSNYCCT = ose a cca me nels = M. A. de Capriles.........-. FS) WESS sntenoesbeorodooc M. Dalton 
MEDEVCNY 2 c.cec ec ce see oi oe. MGilmaninn. -ctee- eee NaiGsArmitage. 7). 2-te 42-1 M. Cerra 
Pejok. de Capriless...-..-.----- INE Wolfevssraseeieiae cierto Te ME Bee sesoneeaberce oaGde H. Mayer 
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National Baseball Congress Champions 
Source: Ray Dumont, Wichita, Kansas. 


1935—Bismarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill 1941—Enid Okla.) Champlins 
1936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 1942—Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 1943—Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes 
1938—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 1944—Sherman Field (Kans.) Flyers 
1939—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 1945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
1940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos 


_ ARCHERY goes back through song and 
“story and ‘classic legend to the primeval 
days. when bows and arrows were means of 
obtaining food and also weapons in war- 
fare, but the invention of gunpowder in 
the 14th Century brought about a com- 
plete change in the hunting field and in 
the ranks of war. Archery survived only 
as a sport. One of the oldest annual sport- 
ing events in England is the archery con- 
test for “The Ancient Scorton Arrow” (a 


little silver dart) that has been held each 


year in Yorkshire since 1673. The tradition 


Archery Statistics ' 
Source: Louis C. Smith, Secretary, National Archery Association of the United States. 


NATIONAL RECORDS 
Target Shoot 


countries and many tournaments 
held each year until World War II obli 
erated .them. The American Indians, 
course, used the bow and arrow until gut 
came into their hands through early e: 
plorers and settlers. Organized archery © 
a sport in the United States began wit 
the formation of a club called the Unit 
Bowmen of Philadelphia in 1828. The spo 
languished through the Civil War peri 
but was revived by the formation of 
National Archery Association in 1878. 


MEN 
Year Event Record holder 
Logie single YOrk rOUNd?......5..% 0-- Larry Hughes, Burbank, Calif. ......... 
1941 Double York round ........... Larry Hughes, Burbank, Calif. ......... 279-16 
1941 Single American round ....... Larry Hughes, Burbank, Calif. ......... 
1941 Double American round ....... Larry Hughes, Burbank, Calif. ......... 
WOMEN 
1941 Single National round ........ Mildred E. Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 
1946 Double National round ....... Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. ........... 
1941 Single Columbia round ....... Ree D. Detrickson, Summit, N. J. ....... 
1946 Double Columbia round ...... Ann Weber; Bloomfield; N. 35: )2oo5men 
Flight Shoot 
(All records made in 1946) 
MEN 

Class 1 Bows up to and includ- Distance 

ing 50 pounds weight. .Mike Humbert, Springfield, Ohio ... 468 yd. 2 ft. 
Class 2 Bows up to and includ- & 

ing 65 pounds weight. .Mike Humbert, Springfield, Ohio ... 504 yd.1ft.8in. 
Class 3 Bows up to and includ- % 

ing 80 pounds weight..Charles Pierson, Cincinnati, Ohio .. 511 yd.2ft.3%4 
Class 4 Bows of all weights....Herb Henderson, Evansville, Ind. .. 521 yd.11in. 2 
Bree-style shooting «.0 0.0.25... Charles Pierson, Cincinnati, Ohio .. 658 yd.2 ft. 8in. 

WOMEN 4 

Class 1 Bows up to and includ- 

ing 35 pounds weight. Mrs. Jack Stewart, Austin, Texas ... 383 yd. 
Class 2 Bows up to and includ- « 

ing 50 pounds weight..Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio .......... 432 yd. 2 ft.3 
Class 3 Bows of all weights ....Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio .......__ 434 va 0 


Free-style shooting 


PE REN Sihchaena | tea he Mrs. Cecil Modlin, Evansville, Ind. . 


. 564 yd. 6in. 
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DOG SHOWS 


, Source: The American Kennel Club. 


Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 


(Madison, New Jersey) 


Best in show Breed Owner 
sHiggins’ Red Pat-. 255... 20... ey ge- sees Hist sbtten te ast. eek aioe William W. Higgins 
Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade............-- Sealyham terrier.........---- Pinegrade Kennels 
BR IMEORIEMUE oye nc me cers ves oe ween = sie eS Se Pomoraniatic.c = ssstiodecsnenas Mrs. V. Matta 
Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks........-...-.-- Fox terrier, Wire........---+-- Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 
Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall.........-- Great dane! <2. 22 ater ee Harkness Edwards 
Ch. Lone Eagle of Earlsmoor.........-.-.------ Fox terrier, wire........-.---- Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 
Eppingeville of Blarney..........--.----- cee Fox terrier, Wire........------ John G. Bates 
Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne.........--..-- Sealyham terrier.......-.-.-- S. L. Froelich 
Sn oMiSOR O BOY: <o-wcc we et hc ee cee eens taish setter sig. Ses ohiee store Mrs. Cheever Porter 
Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch.........-.-.-------- Harniets.-Ssn beg ck re Amory L. Haskell 
BS SEUTAY MAX: or cto es. wo wr em oe ee ee eee eee ee English setter.........---+.-- Maridor Kennels 
Pivaitied! Weatnel. oct cc< a i sie seb ere veh seein =o Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 
Ch. My Own Brucie.........------+-¢++-2-+5°- Cocker spaniel.......-....--- H. E. Mellenthin 
Ch. Blakeen Jung Frau..........------+--- ....Poodle, standard........:.... Blakeen Kennels 
Ch. Nornay Saddler........-...----+-++eeeeee- Fox terrier, smooth..........- Wissaboo Kennels 
No shows 
ERE BEHDOWS BEall..cc. enc ice eo cee ores sineee=s Cocker spaniel.......-.....-- Robert A. Gusman 
Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y.) 
Best in show Breed Owner 
Ch. Warren Remedy.........-----------e0 ree Fox terrier, smooth.........-- Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Ch. Warren Remedy.........------+--++- 220005 Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Ch. Warren Remedy..........-------- 02020000 Fox terrier, smooth..........- Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Ch. Sabine Rarebit.........2..--------5-+---°- Fox terrier, smooth.........-- Sabine Kennels 
Ch. Tickle Em Jock...........------+- eee rece Scottish terrier... ....-.6.0++ A. Albright, Jr. 
Ch. Kenmore Sorceress......-.----+++-+-+-027- Airedale terrier........------ William P. Wolcott 
913 Ch. Strathway Prince Albert......-..--.------- Bald pye foe eae, hen Alex H. Stewart 
914 Ch. Brentwood Hero.......--.------------ _..,Old English sheep dog......-- Mrs. Tyler Morse 
915 Ch. Matford Vic......-.-..----+0 eee scoters Fox terrier, Wire........--+--- George W. Quintard 
916 Ch. Matford Vic... -..-.--.. 2.2 eect ret eter eee Fox terrier, Wire. ....-.------ George W. Quintard 
(917 Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy....-.-------+++++++7> Fox terrier, Wire.....--..--+-> Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
918 Ch. Haymarket Faultless.........----++++-++25> Euliterticvs. cn. oteenrasi a R. H. Elliot 
919 Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty........-----+-+-+-- Airedale terrier.......------- G. L. L. Davis 
920 Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy......-----+-+++++007+ Fox terrier, Wire.....-----+-- Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
921 Ch. Midkiff Seductive.........----+-+eeee reer Cocker spaniel..........----- William T. Payne 
922 Ch. Boxwood Barkentine.....---------++++00++ Airedale terrier......-----+-- Frederic C. Hood 
923 No best in show award 
924 Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger......--------+--++> Sealyham terrier......----+-- Bayard Warren 
925 Ch. Governor Moscow.....-.----++-+eerre rete Pointereet a conics Robert F. Maloney 
°926 Ch: Signal Circuit..2=.....-+.+--+-+2:5 +7220 Fox terrier, Wire......--.--+-- Halleston Kennels 
1927 Ch. Pinegrade Perfection........-------+++++°- Sealyham terrier.......------ Frederic C. Brown 
1928 Ch. Talavera Margaret.......------s0esesrr ers Fox terrier, Wire.....-.----++- R. M. Lewis 
1929 Land Loyalty of Bellhaven.......---.---+++0+7> Collieties oc aeea oe Mrs. Florence B. Ilch 
1930 Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney....--.-.----+--- Fox terrier, Wire....-..-----+- John G. Bates 
1931 Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney.....-.--------+: Fox terrier, Wire......-.-.-+-- John G. Bates 
1932 Ch. Nancolleth Markable....-.---.--+--+++++7° Pointers eset ees aes Giralda Farms 
933 Ch. Warland Protector of Shelterock.....------- Airedale terrier.......------- S. M. Stewart 
934 Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston........------ Fox terrier, Wire.......-.----> Halleston Kennels 
935 Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen.....-- Poodlaie. 4 tasters easce <e Blakeen Kennels 
936 Ch. St. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale.....-. Sealyham terrier......------- Clairedale Kennels 
937 Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston.........--- Fox terrier, Wife....-.-.-.---- Halleston Kennels 
1938 Daro of Maridol..-.---6- 2-2-2208 English setter......-...--+--- Maridor Kennels 
1939 Ferry v. Rauhfelsen of Giraldae: een teiels le ienetess Doberman pinscher......--.-- Giralda Farms 
{940 Ch. My Own Brucie.........-.-+2-s-2er there Cocker spaniel........------- H. E. Mellenthin 
1941 Ch. My Own Brucie.......------+sseererteret Cocker spaniel........------- H. E. Mellenthin 
1942 Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune......---------- West Highland terrier.......-. Mrs. John G. Winant 
1943 Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft.......---------> Miniature poodle.........---- Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
1944 Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin PORGS 3 oe c cle cites Welsh terrier.....-.-------+>> Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
1945 Shieling’s Signature.......-.- Beara abla aes Scottish terrier......--.--+--: Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
Fox terrier, WIe.....0--++++-> Mr. and Mrs. 1. H. Carruthers III 


4946 Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm ole abet eB ROE 


APPARENTLY nobody knows where billiards 
originated. Some trace the game back to 
ancient Greece or early Egyptian days; 
others insist it originated in France or 
England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
must have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
cause in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
Cleopatra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
Charmian.” There is an illustration of 
Louis XIV of France playing billiards in 
1694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
set the “cue ball” in motion, from which 
it is evident that the pointed cue was a 
later development. 

Certainly the game was popular in Eng- 
land and on the Continent in the 17th 


BILLIARDS 


=. 
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and 18th Centuries and early settlers i 
North America are supposed to have in 
troduced the game here. How to appl 
“english” to a billiard ball was discovere 
by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820. 4 
Frenchman named Mingaud is credite 
with having invented the “draw” shot a 
about the same time and also to have de 
vised leather tips for wooden cues, Cham 
pionship competition, amateur and pro 
fessional, is a modern development it 
billiards. The first formal professiona 
tournament held in the United States too) 
place in New York in 1863 with eigh 
players competing. The first three-cuskiol 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 137 


Billiards Statistics 
Source: Chas. C. Peterson, President, Billiard Association of America. 


World 18.2 Balk-line Champions j . 


1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1909 Ora C. Morningstar 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr. } 
1906 George F. Slosson 1909 Calvin Demarest 1926 Erich Hagenlacher 
1906-07 George B. Sutton 1910 _—_— Harry P. Cline 1927. Welker Cochran 


1907 =‘ Willie Hoppe 

1907. Jacob Schaefer, Sr. 
1908 George F. Slosson 1923-24 Willie Hoppe 
1908 George B. Sutton 1925 


*Disputed match. Schaefer won play-off. 


1910-20 Willie Hoppe 


18.2 BALK-LINE RECORDS 


Year Holder Points 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run (game)........... 400 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run match............ 432 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High average............... 400 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average tourna- 

MIQAL Sac shove wel eeeies 7.14 


1921-22 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 


Edward Horemans* 


1928 Edward Horemans 
1929-33 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 
1934-46 Welker Cochran 


Year Holder Foir 


1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average match... 93. 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run exhibition match... § 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High grand average 2400 pts. 1 
1926 Welker Cochran. ..High run exhibition € 


World 18.1 Balk-line Champions 


1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 
1906 Willie Hoppe 1908 George F. Slosson 
1907 George B. Sutton 1909-11 Willie Hoppe 


1907 — Willie Hoppe 1912 
1908 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. 


*By forfeit. 


George B. Sutton* 1913 


George B. Sutton 


Ora C. Morningstar 
1914-26 Willie Hoppe 
1926-27 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 
1927-46 Willie Hoppe 


18.1 BALK-LINE RECORDS 


Year Holder Points 


1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High run in match play....... 212 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr..High single average in match 
Day Rips teeietl ices tebe tien 60 


Play Araceae zak ee aoe 36 


Year Holder Poi 
1927 Welker Cochran. ..High run in exhibition....... ' 
1927 Welker Cochran...High single average in exhib- 
tion. 2h). si. eee eee 
1927 Welker Cochran...High grand average in exhifi- 
TION ...../:05 3 te eee ee eS 


Maurice Vignaux of France won the first world 18.2 billiard tournament, which w 
played in Paris in 1903. George F. Slosson and George B. Sutton, representing the Unt 


States, competed against Vignaux, who was 
based on grand averages.—Encyc. Brit. 


awarded the championship by a decisic 


William H. Huey ‘ ay 
Alfredo DeOro ~ 1927 Augie Kieckhefer 


Charles Ellis 1928 — Otto Reiselt 
} Charles McCourt 1928-29 John Layton — 
rry ; ’ Hugh Heal 1930 John Layton By 
John Daly George Moore 1931 Arthur Thurnblad 
_ Thomas Hueston ‘3 Charles McCourt - 1932 Augie Kieckhefer 
: R.L. Cannafax | 1933. Welker Cochran 
1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 1934 John Layton / 
1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 1935. Welker Cochran 
> 1919 Alfredo DeOro 1936 Willie Hoppe 
_ Thomas Hueston F 1919  R.L. Cannafax : 1937. Welker Cochran’ 
John Daly 1920 John Layton 1938 Welker Cochran 
_ Alfredo DeOro 1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1939 Joe Chamaco 
Joe Carney 1921-23 John Layton 1940-44 Willie Hoppe 
John Horgan 1923 _—‘ Tiff Denton 1944 Welker Cochran 
1924 =. L. Cannafax 1945-46 Welker Cochran — 
1925 R.L. Cannafax 
U 
THREE-CUSHION RECORDS { 
$ High Runs — High Averages—Best Game Ft Ne 
Year Holder Event Points Year Holder Points Event re 
1915 Charles Morin.....Tournament (Pro)....-.-----+ 18 1925 Otto Reiselt...... 50 in 16 innings Interstate League Vas 
1919 Tiff Denton......- Tournament (World)......---- 17. 1925 Otto Reiselt...... 100 in 57 innings Interstate League 4 
+1926 John Layton......Interstate League.....-.----.- 18 1925 Otto Reiselt.....-. 150 in 104 innings Interstate League Lh 
1927 Willie Hoppe...... American League...-.-.------ 20 1930 John Layton..... 50 in 23 innings Tournament aoe 
1928 Willie Hoppe....-. Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson... 25 1939 Joe Chamaco..... 50 in 23 innings National League = 
1930 Gus Copulos.....- Tournament (World)....-.---- 17. 1940 Jay N. Bozeman.. 50in 23 innings Tournamentt Ma 
1936 Willie Hoppe......Match play...-.------+----- 15 —-:1945 Willie Hoppe..... 50 in 20 innings Tournamentt - 
1939 Joe Chamaco..:...National League*.....-------- 18 1945 Welker Cochran.. 60in 20 innings Match 
1940 Tiff Denton.......Tournamenty...-..---+---+-- 17 4*No safeties. +Safeties. {No safeties; optional cue 
Match playt......------+---- 20 pall first shot of inning. 


' *No safeties. 7Safeties. $No safeties; optional cue 
ball first shot of inning. 


{ie 
ih . 
|" World Pocket Billiard Champions 

|e ' 
1878-80 Cyrille Dion 1903 Alfredo DeOro 1926 Erwin Rudolph 
1881 Gottlieb Wahlstrom 1904 Alfredo DeOro 1926 Thomas Hueston 

1882-83 Albert Frey 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 1927. Frank Taberski 

1884 J. L. Malone 1905 Alfredo DeOro 1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 
1886-87 Albert Frey 1905 Thomas Hueston (f) 1928 Frank Taberski 
1887. J. L. Malone (f) 1906 Thomas Hueston 1929 Ralph Greenleaf 
1887-88 Alfredo DeOro 1906 John Horgan 1929 Frank Taberski 
1888 Frank Powers 1906 Jerome Keogh 1930 Erwin Rudolph 
1889 ~=— Albert Frey 1907 Thomas Hueston 1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 
1889 Alfredo DeOro 1908 | Thomas Hueston 1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 
1890 4H. Manning 1908 Frank Sherman 1935 Andrew Ponzi 
1891 Frank Powers Cf) 1908 Alfredo DeOro 1936 James Caras 
1892-94 Alfredo DeOro 1909 Charles Weston 1937 Ralph Greenleaf 
3895 ~— William Clearwater 1909 John Kling 1938 James Caras 
1895 Alfredo DeOro 1910 | Thomas Hueston 1939 James Caras 
1896 ‘Frank Stewart (f) 1910 Jerome Keogh 1940 Andrew Ponzi (I) 
| 1897 = Grant Eby 1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1941 Willie Mosconi (I) 
1897 Jerome Keogh 1912 R. J. Ralph 1941 Erwin Rudolph (t) 
[ 1898 William Clearwater 1913 Alfredo DeOro 1942 Irving Crane (m) 
1898 Jerome Keogh 1913-15 Bennie Allen 1942 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 1916 John Layton 1943. Andrew Ponzi (m) 
1901 Frank Sherman | 1916-18 Frank Taberski 1944 Willie Moscont (m) 
1901 Alfredo DeOro 1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1945 Willie Mosconi 
/ 4902 ~—CWiilliam Clearwater 1925 Frank Taberski 1946 Willie Mosconi 
| 1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 ‘Irving Crane (t) 


4902 Grant Eby 
(£) Forfeit. (1) League play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 
ee 

Cyrille Dion won the first. nationai 
championship pocket billiard tournament 
in this country, the event taking place in 
New York City from April 8 to 20, 1878. 


Michael Phelan won @ $15,000 stake and 
_ the American billiard championship by de- 
; feating John Seereiter, 2000 points to 1904, 
I, at Detroit in April 1859. 


' Information Please Almanac 


f National Amateur 18.2 Balk-line Champions 
1909—H. A. Wright 1918—Percy Collins 1929—E. T. Applebyt 
1910—E. W. Gardner 1919—C. Heddon 1929—Percy Collinst 
1911—J. F. Poggenburg 1920—E. T. Appleby 1929—M. C. Walgrent 
1912—M. D. Brown 1921—Percy Collins 1930—Percy Collins 


1913—Joseph Mayer 
1914—E. W. Gardner 


1922—E. T. Appleby* 


1931—E. T. Appleby 


1923—Percy Collinst 
1924—E. T. Appleby 
1916—C. Huston 1925—F. S. Appleby 
1917—Dave McAndless 1926-28—John Clinton 


*International champion. {National 18.1 champion—F. S. Appleby. tAmateur Billiard Association. §Interna- 
tional champion. 


1932—Albert Poensgen§ 
1933—Albert Poensgen§ 
1934-40—Edmund Soussa 


1915—Nathan Hall 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1910—Pierre Maupome 1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 


1931—Frank Flemming 


1911—Charles Morin 
1919—Arthur Newman 
1920—W. B. Huey 


1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—Charles Jordan 


1931-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 


1921—Earl Lookabaugh 
: 1922—Frank Flemming 
Re 1923—Robert M. Lord; 
1924—Frank Flemming 


*World champion. 


1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 

1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 


1938—Gene Deardorff 
1939-45—Gene Deardorff 
1945-46—C. T. Vandenover — 
1946—Edward Lee 


va National Amateur Pocket Billiard Champions 


ie 1912—A. Hyman 1926—Clarence Hurd 1932—. Fagin 

1913—J. H. Shoemaker 1927—J. H. Shoemaker 1932—J. H. Shoemaker* 
1914—No tournament 1928—J. Collins 1933—E. Fagin 
1915-22—J. H. Shoemaker 1929—Cy. Yellin 1933—J. H. Shoemaker* 


1923—E. F. Reynolds 
1924—J. H. Shoemaker 
1925—Carl A. Vaughan 


*By challenge. 


1930—J. H. Shoemaker 
1931—Robert Cole 
1931—J. H. Shoemaker* 


1934-35—J. H. Shoemaker 
1936-37—E. C. Rogers 
1938-40—Arthur Cranfield 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Source: Sports Afield, 401-05 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Grand American Tournament Winners, 1946 
(Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 19 to 24) i 


Event Winner and home city Score 
Grand American handicap ............. Capt. Frank Bennett, Miami, Fla. ..... 98x100 — 
Women’s Grand American ............. Mrs. Roy Meadows, Grimes, Iowa ...... 4 
Grand American preliminary ....,...... Albert Peterson, Virginia, Ill. ......... 97x100 
Women’s Grand American preliminary ..Ruth Cuthbert, Winchester, Va......... 95x100 — 
Mpemichampionship™’. 3)... 02228... es Vic Reinders, Waukesha, Wis. ......... 199x200 © 
; Champion of champions .-............ Vic Reinders, Waukesha, Wis. ......... 100x100 — 
North American championship ...... .. Walter Beaver, Conshohocken, Pa. ..... 199x200 
Women’s championship ..............: Rose Palmer, Chicago; Tl)”, 7-3) se neeeee 95x100 © 
Women’s champion of champions ....... Ruth Knuth, Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 96x100 
ELD MOES ATIC SOM tye .c-auls tes vlaba ots cotse + aku Wek Homer Clark, Sr.-Homer Clark, Jr. 
Alton, 4 ewe eee 194x200 | 
PAIS ATO RAIL WALO futons circa co trelsccn a ote Mr. and Mrs, Clyde King, Atlanta, Ga. ..190x200 — 
Weperats;ochamplonship ......00......:. John W. Bradrick, Richmond, Ind. .... 97x100 _ 
vunior championship! «.). . 5.5. aa. ea woe Fred Faldock, Sandusky, Ohio ........ 95x100 
Sub-Junior championship .............. Raymond Vogel, Willard, Ohio ........ 92x100 
Sports Afield ex-servicemen’s event ..... E. Gray Lancaster, Spartanburg, S. C. 97x100 — 
Bieromteam race. Seiler. s ke. cob eae LinolsTeam 2. 5: Se ee - 488x500 
OILBYS SUM WAN Gao esi Aes roe Une MORE A aE Vic Reinders, Waukesha, Wis. ........ 100x100 © 
COCA SS AE 8 le la a CT J. D. Rogers, Greenwood, S.C. ..... 100x100 — 
(CVE STS, Vis ih ao ee a ie le RON a ae San Paul Butterbaugh, Lancaster, Ohio ... .100x100 
LABS Cabarete kee suas, cciys ls ai Wuel<.costactedomuaber, H. Edwards» Colton? S> Dye. 99x100 
SOT ABSIT) Behe gee VA ee share aed’ ah Win rove lnligs ts Wer Sica Jack Hughes, Jr., Fall River, Mass. .... 99x100 
Grand American Gowbles re nti dash Mercer Tennille, Shreveport, La. ...... 96x100 
Vandalia open... seig tittte Jim Gordon, Mt. Orab, Ohio .......... 94x100 
-around championship ........<..... Joe Hei i 
sa ees meee p eistand, Hillsboro, Ohio ......... 763x800 


Ae SPEND Aan PRY Ty NIE Aa Rose Palmer, Chicago, Ill.............. 73x100 


ling. The outdoor game is 


Primitive ‘Man and round stones 
rolled at some target. It is be- 


th an alley consisting of a single 
12 to 18 inches wide along which 


rolled a ball toward three rows of 
pins each placed at the far end 


rom time to time are matters of dispute. 
' Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
‘of certainty as to which game is meant, 
wis” or “bowling”, one with a “jack” 


the other with “pins”, in historical 


Bowling 


te 4 i et tn -. 
_ games with them 


igin and probably goes 


Statistics 


Source: Eli Whitney, Public Relations Director, American Bowling Congress. 


American Bowling Congress Records 


vith . About a 
game of nine-pins was flouris! 
United States but so corrupte 
bling on matches that it was | arred_ 
law in New York and Connecticut. Sin 
the law specifically barred “nine-p 
was eventually evaded by adding an 
pin and thus legally making it a new 
The genius who thought up that 
method of outwitting the law and puttin 
a popular game in motion once m re-| 
mained modestly anonymous. With tt = 
crease in the number of pins, t 
diamond formation of nine-pins was 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten 
that remains the rule to this day. Va 


United States but none was successful 
the American Bowling Congress, organized _ 
Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling body. 


Type of record Holder Score 
High team total..........--..06+--eee reece eee Birk Brose, CHICARO. < .ale oie aseie sso sed sirsr o's odie eloyare eran 3234 1938 
e High team game.......---..20----2eeeee recta Tea Shop, Milwaukee...........-.2.-.-eeeeeeeeceeeeee 1186 «1927 
_ High doubles total. .......-..-.---seeee eee ee eee G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee...........-.-.-+-+- 1415 1933 
igh doubles game.........-------++-e essere J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo..............++-+-+- 544 = 1946 
gh singles total.............-...2++-0ee eee Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky....-...-.---sssereeeeees 714 1930 
gh all events total...........-..---++--002- 05> Max Stein, Belleville, Ill... .....----. ce se ers e sees ences 2070 1937 
High 3 games in any event..........---.+-+s055- Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky......--..+-seeseeererees 774 1930 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Score Doubles Score 


Singles 


Ad Unke, Milwaukee, Wis........------- 728 
Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky......--.--- 774 
Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa........------ 712 
Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio.........-. 731 
Earl Hewitt, Erie, Pa............-+--+-+: 724 
Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.........- 721 
Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio..........----- 733 
Charles Warren, Springfield, Ill.........-. 735 
Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.......-- 749 
Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.......-..---- 746 
Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ill........------ 730 
Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind..........-- 742 
Fred Ruff, Belleville, Ill........-.---+-+- 745 
John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio........---. a 

737 


Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif.........-- 


W. Klecz—P. Butler, Chicago, II]......-...---.2-eeeeee 1353 
J. Devine—G. Heup, Beloit, Mich..........+-+5+-+s0505 1339. 
E. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa............-.-- 1316 
F. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis............+-.-. 1358. 
G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis.........-...-- 1415 
G. Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, Lh iion 2s eee eae 1321 
C. Summerix—H. Souers, Akron, Ohio.........-..----+ 1348 
A. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ill...........-.--++-++- 1347 
V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, Dallas, Texas... 1359 
D. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind..........-.-- 1337 
P. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio..........----- 1405 
H. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, Ill.........----..--++5-- 1346 
W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis.......-..-+-.+--++ 1346 
E. Nowicki—G. Baier, Milwaukee, Wis..........----++- 1377 
J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo, N. Y...........-.+: 1360 


All-events Score 
Otto Stein, Jr., St. Louis, Mo...........- 1974 
George Morrison, Chicago, Ill..........-- 1985 
Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Ohio.......... 1966 
Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio........... 1980 
Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis..........-..+ 2060 
Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich......... 1972 
Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 
John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 2006 
Max Stein, Belleville, Ill...............+- 2070 
Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich.........-...-- 1978 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill..........-...+-- 2028 
Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N.Y......--.-.-.+- 2001 
Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind.........-.. 2013 
Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich...........-- 1973 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill......-..---.--.- 2054 


Hub Recreation,"Joliet, Ill. ..........--..ceeeceeceeee 


Graff & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich............-.-.+-++s+e- 
S:°& L Motor; Chicago, Mio. 25.6 35. oe wes ania 
Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio.........-......-... * 
Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky......------.--+++-+0+0+ 
Strohs, Detroit, Mich. 6. 00.205 ot <0» aahe soleh onl 
Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. Y..............6-+ 
Falls City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, [nd..............-.-- 5 
Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich............-.-..-.+.++ 
Birk Bros., Chicago; Ul......-0...00-2002--cecser eens 
Fife Electric, Detroit, Mich. ......-........nsee-nepspiee 
Monarch Beer, Chicago, Il...:...-.-2----02-=-eeepimele 
Vogel Bros., Forest Park, fll........-...---.+-+--+-205 


Budweiser, Chicago, Ul... ... ..5..2- -1--5+5 + seein 


Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif................-. 


 ———————————— 


Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Women’s International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


Doubles Score 
M. Smith—D. McQuade, Chicago...................- 1123 
F. Trettin—M. Warmbier, Chicago..................-. 1173 
Z, Baker—G. Pomeroy, Detroit...........------ssees 1145 
M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago........-.....-.-2:0.2005 1218 
V. Peters—M. Kite, Syracuse, N. Y.............2.. . 1135 


F. Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago.................... 


Year Singles Score 
1929 Mrs. Agnes Higgins, Chicago...........-....-- 637 
1930 Anita Rump, Fort Wayne............--.---+-+- 613 
1931 Mrs. Myrtle Schulte, St. Louis................- 650 
1932 Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo.............-- 668 
1933 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill..............-- 628 
1934 Marie Clemensen, Chicago..............es+00 712 
1935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago...............++-0++ 652 
1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis..........-- 612 
1937. Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............-..... 647 
1938 Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill.............. 622 
1939 Helen Hengstler, Detroit...........-.--.-ee ee 626 
1940 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill..............-. 626 
1941 Nancy Huff, Los Angeles............---e+--0-- 662 
n942= Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J...........cccecceee 659 
TOAD MEV AN MMIKIC! DEITOIt so. sscicewscicvesincgceseneves 682 
Year All-events Score 
1929 Mrs. Emma Jaeger, Toledo..........--.+.--55- 1700 
1930 Mrs. Selva Twyford, Chicago.................. 1727 
APSE RNITS AN OCHA, St, LOUIS je clesine eee coe nes ewe 1742 
1932 Marie Warmbier, Chicago..............-2ee00. 1807 
1933 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.........-....- 1765 
1934 Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee................-. 1763 
1935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago.............-...000- 1911 
1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis............ 1683 
1937 Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit................. 1761 
1938 Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago.................. 1843 
POSOM Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio... . 2 ..c.vsccvcce cece 1724 
1940 Mrs. Tess Morris, Chicago................-00. 1777 
1941 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill..... PERS Heer 1799 
1942 Nina Van Camp, Chicago....................+- 1888 
1946 Catherine Fellmeth, Chicago................... 1835 


E. Haufler—B. Simon, San Antonio.................. 1219 
Mrs. A. Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Miiwaukee....... 1116 
L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne................... 1230 
F. Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louis..../............. 1215 
C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids.................. 1130 
T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago............. 1181 
J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles............... 1155 
S. Hartrick—C.. Allen, Detroit........2 2.0... 90.2 ese 1204 
V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y............ 1251 
Team Score 
Harvey's Market Sq. Rec., Kansas City..............-- 2538 — 
Finucane Ladies, Chicago... ..... sieves seo suleee men 2784 
Alberti Jewelers, Chicago................020eeeeeeee 2748 
Martin Breitt Realtors, St. Louis.................--. 2667 
Alberti Jewelers, Chicago.......5.. =. 2+ Sonedosomeerene 2864 - 
Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati....................--- 2616 


Alberti Jewelers, Chicago 
Easty Five, Cleveland 
The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee 
The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee 
Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee 
Logan Square Buicks, Chicago 
Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago 
Logan Square Buicks, Chicago 
Silver Seal Soda, St. Louis 


The sport of greyhound racing is at least 
a thousand years older than horse racing, 
the custom originating in Egypt. The an- 
cient Egyptians raced their greyhounds in 
open fields with a wild hare as quarry. The 
fastest greyhounds can average a speed of 
more than 85 miles an hour over a 525- 
yard course.—Encyc. Brit. 


Pedro A. Candioti’s fourteenth attempt - 
to swim the 250 miles from Rosario to 
Buenos Aires last March was his best ef-— 
fort thus far, the South American aban- 
doning his try after being only five miles 
from his goal. Candioti, a druggist and 
physical culture instructor, was forced to 
give up when he began to fall asleep after 


being in the water for 76 hours- 


formation Please Almanac 935 
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DUCK PINS 


Source: A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 


World Records 
MEN'S TEAMS 


i 


j 
i 


: Event Record holder - Score 
Maan GAME... . 0... scsnceescne ees Black Rock, Bridgeport, Conn..... 2.00... seeeceeeeeere tree sense senate recs ses 767 
S-game set... ......0- 3-2 eee renee Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore... ....-...05--0-- seeder cece reetalene nates breceesc pas 2,123 
| 2 Seren Melly Buick, Baltimore. .....--ies<-¢:0+-0-r-ancr-esposeeemertaceeesenri 3,348 
pidO0-game set...........-------+++- Park Circle Motor, Baltimore...........----2eesseeetrcee rer erst ener nneusns 6.460 
| U5-game set........--2---+220-5 + Popular Club Rec., Baltimore..........--+-.-se0rceerteecersee ec teese scence 9,420 
Consecutive wins.......-.-----+-- Franks Tavern, Washington, D. C.....-----.---e+eere reese teers tener essc ess 33 
Season average......-----------++ Hick’s Cafe, Ballimoré-.3.-~.~ coco 2eeo sper meena ces oe seins rae nia 632-70 
3-man team game.......--------- Middletown (Conn. All-Stars.........22-++-seceeerer senor senses rece nerssss 475. 
B-man team set........--..5--+-+> Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars. ......-.-.eserereeeeracererssrsesstes sees 1,249 
_3-man team 5-game set....------- C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, N. Hamilton, BaltimOre.-«.c0- cee ocr slr sieve intiniens «ace 1,957 
MEN'S DOUBLES 

Event Record holders Score 

Single game.......----+-eeee eee W. Christiano-J. Silk, Norwalk, Conn........-..seeeeesseereres seers esse sess 352 
S-pame set........2--ceeeeeeeeees R. Haines_A. Felter, Baltimore..:...-..-+--+->'-s0pes er ovaitn ter seers ana 918 
Mepame set..........++.--e2erees W. Christiano-S. Pawlak, Westport, Conn......-..---+2+rreceeeersttess sees 1,120 
B-game set........--.---+-+ee008e N. Hamilton-N. Paye, Baltimore......---.----eeereeercet sr etertt nets 1,423 
G-game set........-----e---200e> N. Hamilton—-W. Guerke, Baltimore.......-----++---2rrrenseerecrssers tess 1,624 
F-pame set........-.----22ereeees S. Witkowski, Middletown, Conn.-J. Genovesi, Rockville, Conn.....-------++-++ 1,938 
S-game set.......---.-- sees rere E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapolis, Mme nc oc sascle s e'eigna toreralire sterete fetal pesieiey- nena 2,128 
O-gameset....---.-----0- esse eee N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Baltimore.........--+--+2-seecreerersestercens ses 2,431 
10-game set.........---see reese ee N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Baltimore.......[2---sreceroeer eter ress tes ers 2,720 
Season average.......--.-seeeeees P. Harrison-M. Rosenberg, Washington, ag Hees MAE AP Semctoricarous: 245-10 

MEN'S INDIVIDUAL 

Event Record holder Score 

Single game. ....-----02ee rere Eddie Funaro, New Haven, Conn.........+--++--+ererertnerstseccs scenes ote 239 
B-game set........----+ssee eres Arthur Lemke, Lowell, Mass.....-----2--2rccceresrecterter cents ns sess 7 Ge 542 
A-game set......--+---2+ee errr john Miller-Nova Hamilton, Baltimore (He) nc) + cgsctle dee seen -eracienU mera 610 
5-game set.....-------++e- eects Astor Clarke, Washington, D.C... 20--+--seeceseeett es scetet ses en eNen 782 
6-game Set.....-.---- +222 erste Wike Dziadik, Derby, Conn... .. 6 sce. nen - iri ate et a ae 912 
J-gamae Set)... .---2----- 52067 foe LaMastra, Bridgeport, Contt.,<-.-.--<++-eresore-rn te verets os eae Gee 1,053 
S-game set....--.---.---0r eee e es Steve Witkowski, Middletown, Conn........-+.-.srrecrereeresses esses 1,160 
Q-game set.......------2++ e200 ee Wally Pipp, Hartford, Conn......0<<e0.-su-reerer etter sateen enacting Te 1,318 
10-game set.......------e2e er teee Winny Guorke, Balltmore. ta. cnae< 1c euen seers eo hes pete ihe ot ee 1,482 
Season average.....--------ee00+ Hal Ticker, Baltimore, qaats4.227-2 rnp ena ne 131-82 

WOMEN'S TEAMS 
Event Record holder Score 
Team game......-----+-eeerr tees Aristocrat Dalry, Baltimores. tcc sane nent icrs ei ne a 680 
3-game set......------++0e0e er tte Virginia Dairy, Richmond) Varheeis == fe. accion teenie ae a 1,886 
Begame Set... -....--eees steers Health Center Girls, Norfolk Nabiee ce: tc escb aoa a aie ar cea 2,896 
Season average (36 gamesS)...--.-- Recraation GiriseBaltimore.atea--jssjeee rrr reser a Net a ea 557-20 
Consecutive Wins. .....---++++-++> Bookies Bichinorid , May... finan 4 ise ccndenes Fee ee eet Sak 37 
3-women team 7-game set.....---- 1. Simmons, J. White, E. Lieb, BalfimOr@se:--1--tseyiencins tne cos 2,433 
WOMEN'S DOUBLES 
Event Record holders Score 
Single game....------+eee eer A. Mullaney—M. Linthicum and B. James-E. Harris, Baltimore (tie).....-.--++-- 310 
3-game Set......-----+22eeerttte A. Levy-D. Smith, Norfolk, VE Ie ibaa rentnmaiee comet omrinon sara 798 
A-game set..:.--2-----220ss0r 00° F. Brose-T. McDonough, Baltimore......---.-+-e-sserrecneereeny 966 
5-game Set......--seseer rset uiviullaneyoAl lucas BaltiMmOlesecwrecetcsrcoaaa sac ieee ease inn all 1,252 
Season average....--++-rrerrrr ct N. Zimmerman-M. Tuckey, Baltimore: cea cincen ee tenets rye ee iaae 217 
WOMEN'S INDIVIDUAL 

Event Record holder Score 
Single game......--++--reserert te Mrs. Peggy Vreeland, West Haveli COMM se seie-/er' citation clear aaa 201 
Z-game set.....---+-¢ereecertet Fig Reynolds; Mikio, Cons. 2. 40-2 -A one tev nares he aaa 469 
A-game sét.....--------0er200o Vickie Croggan, Washington, ii: (Ou aaantas REECE Cornea NTT 555 
B-pame Set...-----seseeecs ree Maxine Allen, Durham, N. (ie one mandate pate serene SoM D ae oppor REET ES E09 ¢ 720 
10-game'set..!....-01--+2e 02558 eich iis Natl Vassar seer sett tee Se a) cen 


Season average...-.--++serrrrr ete 


(Senior amateur and professional elevens eligible for 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929. 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Kee para Baltimore (Md.) S. C. and Sparta 


Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 


Championship. 


tournaments.) 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C 


Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. 
Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Robins Dry Dock F. C., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paterson (N. J.) F.C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

New York Nationals S. C. 

Hakoah All Stars, New York 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
First German American S. C., Philadelphia 
New York Americans S. C. 

Sparta A. B. A., Chicago, Ill. 

St. Mary’s Celtic S. C., New York 

No official champion* 

Pawtucket (R. |.) F. C. 

Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 
Brookhattan S. C., New York 

Vikings, Chicago 


.C¢ 
ac 


B. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Year 

1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Robert (Bud) Blattner, who played sec- 
ond base for the New York Giants in 1946, 
is a former world doubles table tennis 


World Amateur Champions 


Men 
J.L. Gills, Chicago, Tl. 
Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 


Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 


Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 


Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
Zolliners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Zollners, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


SOCCER 


Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Challenge Cup Winners 
Emblematic of United States 


SOFTBALL 


Source: M. J. Pauley, Executive Secretary, Amateur Softball Association. 
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National Amateur Challenge Cup Winne: 


1923 No official champion* 

1924 Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 

1925 Toledo (Ohio) F. C. 

1926 Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. 

1927 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 

1928 No official championt 

1929 Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 

1930 Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

1931 Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 

1932 Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 

1933. German American S. C., Philadelphia 

1934 German American S. C., Philadelphia 

1935 W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle Shannon, Pa. 

1936 First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1937 Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 

1938 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

1939 St. Michael’s A. C., Fall River, Mass. 

1940 Morgan Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 

1941 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

1942 Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

1943 Morgan Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 

1944 Eintracht S. C., New York 

1945 Ejntracht S. C., New York 

1946 Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 4 
*Medals to semifinalists: Fleisher Yarn F. C., Phila- 

delphia; Roxbury (Mass.) F. C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F. C.; 

Swedish American A. A.; Chicago, Tl. +Finalists: 


Powers-Hudson-Essex F, C., Fall River, Mass.; and . 
Swedish American A. C., Detroit, Mich. ‘ 


IRISH HURLING 

County Cork won its fifth Irish hurling 
championship by defeating Kilkenny, seven 
goals and five points (26 points) to three 
goals and eight points (17 points) in the 
1946 final, contested at Dublin. The match, 
played before a record crowd of 70,000, was 
the tenth between the two teams in the ~ 
sixteen championships that have been ~ 
held. ; 


Women 
Great Northerns, Chicago, Ill. 
Hart Motors, Chicago, Tl. 
Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 


—__—_—_—_—_———— 


champion. Blattner, then 16 years old, 
paired with Jimmy McClure to win the 
title in 1937. They also won in 1938. 


a SKIING 


« 
7 


; 
- 


‘SxKIs were devised for utility, to aid those 


who had to travel over snow. The Nor- 


-wegians, Swedes, Lapps and other in- 
habitants of northern lands used skis for 
many centuries before skiing became a 
sport. Emigrants from these countries 
brought skis to the United States with 


“them. The first skier of record in the 


United States was a mailman by the name 
of “Snowshoe” Thompson, born and raised 
in Telemarken, Norway, who came to the 
United States and, beginning in 1850, used 


skis through twenty successive winters in 
carrying mail from northern California to 
Carson Valley, Idaho. 

Ski clubs sprang up about sixty years 
ago where there were Norwegian and 
Swedish settlers in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota.and ski contests were held in that 
territory in 1886. On Feb. 21, 1904, at 
Ishpeming, Mich., a small group of skiers 
organized the National Ski Association 
that, with the rapid growth of the sport, 
now has approximately 300 member clubs. 


Skiing Statistics 
Source: National Ski Association of America 


Long Jumps (Official American) 


Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1904 T. Walters, Ishpeming, Mich............-- 82 
1905 Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn..........--- 106 
1908 John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich........-.. 122 
1910 August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
1913 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Col...... 185 
1917 Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, ColUA.s: 203 
1919 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Col...... 214 
1932 Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N.Y........----- 235 


Joseph Bradl of Austria holds the world long-jum 


Yugoslavia, in 1938. 


Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1934 John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif............. 240 
1937. Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
1939 Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
1939 Bob Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
1941 Alf Engen, Iron Mountain, Mich........... 267 
1941 Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
1941 Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
1942 Torger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich........ 289 


p record with a leap of 350.96 feet, made at Planica, 


National Jumping Championships, 1946 
(At Steamboat Springs, Colo.) 


Jump distance, 
Event Winner and home club in feet Points 
1st 2d 
Class A amateur........--+--++++-- Arthur Devlin, Sno Birds of Lake Placid.........-.....++: 250 255 229.45 
Open class.......-.---++-seee reer Alf Engen, Sun Valley (Idaho) Ski Club..............--++- 257 259 229.55 
IST ASS! Be dcoler= oainie = oialeioie sivieicinis Wahldemar Fahlstron, Sno Birds of Lake Placid..........- 240 234 223.8 
Class C (under 18).......-----++++- Werner Schorr, Wisconsin Hoofers, Madison.....-.......-- 145 7 217.3 
Veterans’ (over 32)........----+++- Ernest Jacobsson, Norge Ski Club, Chicago.........--.-+-. 219 218 225.75 
Paul Bietila Trophy (to best American- : 
born ski jumper).....-.----++++> Arthur Devlin 
National Downhill and Slalom and Combined Championships, 1946 
(At Franconia, New Hampshire) 
Event Men Time Points 
: i 1) 2206r9 —_— 
Downhill open and amateur.......-- Steve Knowlton, Aspen (Colo.) Ski Club De Pte ctityllieeie : 
Slalom open and amateur........--- Dick Movitz, U. S. Army, Salt Lake City.......-.---+-++55 1:40.4 — 
Combined open and amateur.......- Barney McLean, Zipfelberger, Denver.......++--++++++++> — 210 
Women 
Downhill amateur........-.----+++ Paula Kann, Eastern Slopes, North Conway, N. H........-- 2:29.3 — 
Slalom amateur.....--------+--++ Rhona Wurtele, Penguin, Montréala. .c.' <0 a--k-veeccs en 1:53.2 oe 


Combined amateur........--+--+++> 


Rhona Wurtele, Penguin, Montheales dj cece vce tencwlecrceeele 


en 


The term “handicap” comes from the ex- 
pression “hand in cap”, referring to draw- 
ing lots, another method of equalizing 
chances.—Encye. Brit. 


Approximately 2,351,000 persons play at 
least ten rounds of golf a year on the coun- 
try’s 5209 courses. More than 63,000,000 
rounds are played each year.—Encyc. Brit. 


~- - 
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LIST OF OTHER CHAMPIONS FOR 1946 | 


(This compilation does not include champions appearing in tabular matter.) 


A titleholder’s name appearing without an affiliation indicates that he has won 
more than one championship and his connection or home city will be found in a pre= 


yious listing in the same sport. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


Men's National A. A. U. Outdoor 

100 m.—Billy Mathis, Illinois. 

200 m.—Barney Ewell, Shanahan C. C. 

400 m.—Elmore Harris, Long Branch A. C, 

800 m.—John Fulton, Olympic Club. 

1500 m.—Lennart Strand, Sweden. 

5000 m.—Frank Martin, N. Y. A. C. 

10,000 m.—Ed O’Toole, N. Y. A. C. 

3000-m. Steeplechase—James Rafferty, N. 
Ys A.C. 

3000-m. Walk—Ernest Weber, New York. 

110-m. High MHurdles—Harrison Dillard, 
Baldwin-Wallace. 

200-m. Low Hurdles—Harrison Dillard. 

400-m. Low Hurdles—Dr. Arky Erwin, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Shot-put—Bill Bangert, Normandy, Mo. 

Discus—Robert Fitch, Minnesota. 

Hammer—lIrving Folsworth, N. Y. A. C. 

Javelin—Garland Adair, Austin A. C. 

56-lb. Weight—Frank Berst, N. Y. A. C. 

High Jump—Dave Albritton, Dayton A. C. 

Broad Jump—wWillie Steele, San Diego 
State. 

Hop, Step, and Jump—Ralph Tate, Okla- 
homa A. & M. 

Pole Vault—Irving Moore, Olympic Club. 

Team—New York A. C. 

400-m. Relay—New York Pioneer Club. 

1600-m. Relay—New York Pioneer Club. 

2900-m. Relay—vU. S. Army, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Decathlon—Irving Mondschein, N. Y. U. 

Pentathlon—Charles Beaudry, Marquette. 

15-km. Run—Victor Dyrgall,,.New York. 

20-km. Run—Charles Robbins, Roxbury, 
Mass. ~ 

25-km. Run—Thomas Crane, New Med- 
ford Club, Mass. 

30-km. Run—William Steiner, New York. 

Marathon—Gerard Cote, Quebec. 

10-km. Walk—Ernest Weber, New York. 

15-km. Walk—Ernest Weber. 

20-km, Walk—John Deni, U. S. Navy. 

25-kKm. Walk—William H. Mihalo, Detroit. 

30-kKm. Walk—Morris Fleischer, New York. 

50-km. Walk—George Wieland, Detroit. 


Men's National A. A. U. Indoor 
60 yd.—Tom Carey, N. Y. Pioneers. 
60 yd. High Hurdles—Ed Dugger, Dayton. 
60 yd. Low Hurdles—Ed Dugger. 
600 yd.—Elmore Harris, Long Branch. 
1000 yd.—Fred Sickinger, Manhattan. 
Mile—Leslie MacMitchell, New York. 
3 miles—Forest Efaw, Enid, Okla. 
Mile Walk—Joe Megyesy, N. Y. A. C. 
Mile Relay—New York University. 
2-mile Relay—Manhattan College. 
Sprint Medley Relay—New York U. 
Shot-put—Bernard Mayer, New York U. 


35-lb. Weight—Henry Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. 

High Jump—John Vislocky, N. Y. A. C. 

Broad Jump—Samuel Richardson, New 
York Pioneer Club, 

Pole Vault—Bill Moore, Northwestern. 

Team—New York A. C. 


National Collegiate A. A. Outdoor 
100-yd.— Bill Mathis, Tlinois. 
220-yd.—Herb McKenley, Illinois. 
440-yd.— Herb McKenley. 
880-yd.—Lewis Smith, Virginia Union. 
Mile—Bob Rehberg, Illinois. 
2-mile—Frank Martin, New York Univ. = 
120-yd. High Hurdles—Harrison Dillard. 
220-yd. Low Hurdles—Harrison Dillard. He 
Shot-put—Bernard Mayer, New York Univ. — 
Discus—Fortune Gordien, Minnesota. . 
Javelin—Bob Likins, San Jose State. a 
Pole Vault—Bill Moore, Northwestern. 
Broad Jump—John Robertson, Texas. 
High Jump—Ken Wiesner, Marquette. 
Team—TIlinois, 


Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Outdoor 
100 yd.—Herbert Douglas, Pittsburgh. 
220 yd.—Robert Swain, Marquette. 
440 yd.— William Kash, Navy. 
880 yd.—Alvah Meeker, Colgate. 
Mile—Edward Walsh, Manhattan. 
2 Miles—Frank Martin, New York Univ. 
Mile Relay—Navy. 
120-yd. High Hurdles—Joseph Conley, 
Dartmouth. 
220-yd. Low Hurdles—Alan Snyder, Dart- 
mouth. 
Shot-put—Bernard Mayer, New York Univ. 
Discus—Harold Barker, Yale. 
Javelin—William Chynoweth, Army. 
Hammer—Frank Remaka, Holy Cross. 
Pole Vault—Theodore Wonch, Mich. State. 
Broad Jump—Herbert Douglas. 
High Jump—Ken Wiesner, Marquette. 
Team—Navy. 


Women's National A. A. U. Outdoor 


50 m.—Alice Coachman, Tuskegee. 

100 m.—Alice Coachman. 

220 yds.—Stella Walsh, Cleveland. 

80-m. Hurdles—Nancy Cowperthwaite, 
German American A. C., New York. 

440-yd. Relay—Malvernette A. C., Toronto. 

High Jump—Alice Coachman. 

Broad Jump—Stella Walsh. 

Shot-put—Dorothy Dodson, Chicago, 

Discus—Dorothy Dodson. 

Javelin—Dorothy Dodson. 

Baseball. Throw—Marian Twining, Phila. 

Team—Tuskegee Institute. 


= ea ghey) Bae ahi ‘ : 
am—New York A. C. 4 
n Breisford, Ohio Wes- 
‘A. A. Team—Drake. 
4-A—Curtis C. Stone, Penn State. 
. Team—New York University. 
a.” SWIMMING 


“fe 
_ Men's National A. A. U. Outdoor 

a Style—Bill Smith, Hawaii 
mo. C. 

Free Style—Bill Smith. 

Free Style—Jimmy McLane, Phil- 
: ps Academy, Andover, Mass. 

j-m. Free Style—Jimmy McLane. 

pat -m. Free Style—Jimmy McLane. 

jO-m. Backstroke—Harry Holiday, Hawaii 
Mmniv. S. C. . 

D-m. Breast Stroke—Joe Verdeur, Phila- 
fdelphia Turner Club. 

m. Medley—Harry Holiday. 

m. Medley Relay—Ohio State. 

)0-m. Free Style Relay—Olympic Club. 
am. Dive—Bruce Harlan, Naval Air T. T. 
oC.., Jacksonville, Fla. 

--m. Dive—Dr. Sammy Lee, Pasadena A. C. 
; aaa University Swimming Club. 


4 Men's National A. A. U. Indoor 

(0-yd. Free Style—Walter Ris, Great Lakes 
[N.T.S. 

sa. Free Style—Walter Ris. 

-0-yd. Free Style—Jack Hill, Ohio State. 
»0-yd. Backstroke—Robert Cowell, Navy. 
20-yd. Breast Stroke—Joe Verdeur. 
30-yd Medley—Joe Verdeur. 

00-yd. Medley Relay—Ohio State. 
00-yd. Free Style Relay—Ohio State. 
me-meter Dive—Miller Anderson, 
State. 

three-meter Dive—Miller Anderson. 
’eam—Ohio State. 


= Women's National A. A. U. Outdoor 
DO-m. Free Style—Brenda Helser, Los An- 


geles A. C. 

pO-m. Free Style—Ann 
Plunge. 

00-m. Free Style—Ann Curtis. 

.,500-m. Free Style—Ann Curtis. 

00-m. Backstroke—Suzanne Zimmerman, 
Multnomah Club. 

00-m. Backstroke—Suzanne Zimmerman. 
/00-m. Breast Stroke—Jeanne Wilson, 


Lake Shore A. C., Chicago. 
‘00-m. Breast Stroke—Nancy Merki, Mult- 


_ nomah Club. 

:00-m. Medley—Nancy Merki. 

300-m. Medley Relay—Multnomah Club, 
| Portland, Ore. 


300-m. Free Style Relay—Crystal Plunge. 
jsen, Athens A. C., 


Ohio 


Curtis, Crystal 


3-m. Dive—Zoe Ann O 


- Oakland, Calif. 
Platform Dive—Victoria Draves, Los Ange- 


_ les. 
Team—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco. 
. 


- g90-yd. Free Style—Ann Curtis. 
440-yd. Free Style—Ann Curtis. 


th Oe 
100-yd. Backstroke—Suzanne Zimmerman. — 
100-yd. Breast Stroke—Patty Sinclair, San 
Francisco. Laie | 
220-yd Breast Stroke—Patty Sinclair. | dey) 
300-yd Medley—Nancy Merki, Portland. 
300-yd. Medley Relay—Multnomah A. folie 
400-yd. Free Style 
Cc. “A? Team. , 1s, 
One-meter Dive—Zoe Ann Olsen, Oakland. 
Three-meter Dive—Patsy Elsener, San 
Francisco. ‘ 
Team—Crystal Plunge, San Francisco. 


National Collegiate A. A. 


50-yd. Free Style—Bob Anderson, Stanford. ie 


100-yd. Free Style—Halo Hirose, Ohio State. — 
220-yd. Free Style—Jack Hill, Ohio State. 


400-yd. Free Style—Jack Hill, Ohio State si 
1,500-meter Free Style—Dave Maclay, Wil- | 


liams. 
150-yd. Backstroke—Bob Cowell, Navy. 
200-yd. Breast Stroke—Charles Keating, 


Cincinnati. 
300-yd. Medley Relay—Ohio State. 


400-yd. Free Style Relay—Michigan State. 


One-meter Dive—WMiller Anderson, Ohio ~ 
State. j 

Three-meter Dive—Miller Anderson. 

Team—Ohio State. “ 


TENNIS 
Wimbledon 
Mixed Doubles—Louise Brough and Tom 
Brown, United States. 
National Outdoor 
Mixed Doubles—Margaret Osborne, San 
Francisco and William Talbert, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Veterans’ 


York. 
Veterans’ Doubles—J. Gilbert Hall and - 


Sidney Adelstein, New York. 

Women Veterans’ Singles—Mrs. Philip The=- 
opold, Dedham, Mass. 

Women Veterans’ Doubles—Mrs. Hazel Hy 
Wightman, Brookline, Mass., and Edith 
Sigourney, Boston. 

Father and Son—Arthur C. Nielson, 
and Arthur C. Nielson, Jr., Chicago. 


Singles—J. Gilbert Hall, New 


Sr., 


Clay Court Singles—Frank Parker, Los 
Angeles. 
Clay Court Doubles—Gardnar Mulloy, 


Miami, Fla., and William Talbert. 
Women’s Clay Court Singles—Barbara 
Krase, San Francisco. 
Women’s Clay Court Doubles—Shirley Fry, 
Akron, Ohio, and Mrs. Mary Arnold 


Prentiss, Los Angeles. 
Intercollegiate Outdoor 
National Singles — Bob Falkenburg, 


Southern California. 
National Doubles—Bob Falkenburg and 


Tom Falkenburg, Southern California. 


Relay—Multnomah A. ca 
“y 


Tennis—(cont.) 
National Indoor 


Singles—Francisco Segura, 
Ecuador. 

Doubles—Donald McNeill, Oklahoma City, 

and Frank Guernsey, Orlando, Fla. 

Women’s Singles—Mrs. Helen P. Rihbany, 
New York. 

Women’s Doubles—Ruth Carter, Brookline, 
Mass., and Mrs. Helen P. Rihbany. 

Mixed Doubles—George W. Mandell, 

Waban, Mass., and Mrs. Helen P. Rih- 

bany. 


Professional 


World Clay Court Singles—Donald Budge, 
Los Angeles. 

World Clay Court Doubles—Bobby Riggs 
and Welby Van Horn, Los Angeles. 

National Singles—Bobby Riggs. 

National Doubles—Frankie Kovacs, Oak- 


land, Calif., and Fred Perry, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


GOLF 


Men 

All-American—Herman Barron, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Augusta Masters—Herman Keiser, Akron, 
Ohio. 

North and South Open—Ben Hogan, 
Hershey, Pa. 

North and South Amateur—Frank Strana- 
han, Toledo. 

Western Amateur—Frank Stranahan. 

U. S. Senior—Ellis Knowles, Rye, N. Y. 

Duke of Devonshire Cup—United States. 

Canadian P. G. A—Ben Hogan. 

Canadian Open—George Fazio, Los Angeles, 


Women 


National Open—Patty Berg, Minneapolis, 
All-American—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias, 
Denver, 


Western Open—tLouise 
Springs, Ga. 

Western Amateur—Louise Suggs. 

Trans-Mississippi—Mrs. Mildred D, Za- 
harias. 

North and South—Louise Suggs. 

Eastern—Laddie Irwin, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


BOXING 
National A. A. U. 


112-lb.— David Buna, Hawaii. 

118-lb.—Tsuneshi Naruo, Hawaii. 

126-lb.—Leo Kelley, Pittsburgh. 

135-lb.—Joseph Discopeli, U. S. M. (Oh 
Cherry Point, N. C. 

147-1b.— Robert Takeshita, Hawaii. 

160-lb.—Harold Anspach, U. §S. M. Ce 
Cherry Point, N. C. 

175-1b.—Bob Foxworth, Chicago. 

Heavyweight—Charles Lester, Cleveland. 


Team—Hawaii and Cherry Point (N, C.) 
Marines (tie). 


Suggs, Lithia 


Guayaqutl, 


National A. A. U. 


115-1b.—Arlie Curry, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
121-lb.— Richard Hauser, Waterloo, Iowa 
128-lb.—Edward Collins, New York A. C 
135-lb.—Lowell Lange, Waterloo, Iowa. 
145-1b.— James Miller, Ithaca (N. Y.) Y. 
155-lb.—Robert Roemer, Alameda N. A. 
165-1b.—Douglas Lee, Baltimore Y. M. C. 
175-lb.—Frank Bissell, New York A, C. 
191-lb.—Henry Wittenberg, West Side ( 
Wi) YoMLOrAs 
Heavyweight—Mike 
(Calif.) N. A. S. 
Team—New York A. C. 


DeBiase, Alamec 


National Collegiate A. A. 


121-Ib.—Cecil Mott, Iowa Teachers. 7 
128-lb.—Gerald Leeman, Iowa Teache S. 
136-1b.—David Arndt, Oklahoma A. and 1 
145-lb.—William Koll, Iowa Teachers. 
155-lb.— William Courtright, Michigan. — 
165-lb.—Dave Shapiro, Illinois. Y 
175-1b.—George Dorsch, Okla. A. and M.. 

Heavyweight—George Bolas, Ohio State. 
Team—Oklahoma A. and M. a 


ROWING 
British Henley 


Diamond Sculls—Jean Sephariades, Franc 
Grand Challenge Cup—Leanders, Englani 


National Senior 
Singles—John B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. 
Philadelphia. : 
Association Singles—John B. Kelly, Jr. 
Quarter-mile Dash—John Kieffer, Fait 
mount R. A., Philadelphia. a 
Double Shell—Vesper B. C. (C. H. M 
Intyre and J. McIntyre). 
Quadruple Sculls—Fairmount R. A. 
4-oared Shell without Coxswain—Detrot 
B.C. - 
4-oared Shell with Coxswain—Detroit B. ¢ 
8-oared Shell—Detroit B. C, a 
Intermediate 8-oared Shell—Fairmount 
A 


a 


M 
145-lb. Quarter-mile Singles—Joe Angyal 
Ravenswood B. C., Long Island City. « 
145-1b. Double Shell—Detroit B. CG. (B. Hol- 
liday and D. Jackson). is 
145-lb. Quadruple Sculls—Undine Barge 
Club, Philadelphia. 4 
145-Ib. 4-oared Shell with Coxswain—De. 
troit B. C. 


3 
Club (Barnes Trophy)—Detroit Boat Club 


HANDBALL 
National A. A. U. 4-Wall Softball 


Singles—Angelo Trulio, 92d St. Y. M. H. A. 
New York. 


Doubles—Frank Coyle and Eddie Linz 
New York A. C, 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 
World—tTed Allen, Boulder, Col. 


ICE SKATING 

E. Speed 

en’s North American—Bob Fitzgerald, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

omen’s North American—Hileen Whalley, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

len’s National—Bob Fitzgerald. 

"omen’s National—Elaine Gordon, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

iW 


! DUCK PINS 


National 


Men’s All-Events—Joe Radocy, Torrington, 
Conn. 

Ten’s Singles—Charles Kebart, New Haven. 

fen’s Doubles—H. Roetzal and B. Powley, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Men’s Team—Casino Five, Meriden, Conn. 


Women’s All-Events — Lorraine Gulli, 
Washington. 

iWomen’s Singles—Kitty Scheuchik, Balti- 
more. 


Jomen’s Doubles—G. Bohn and L. Krahl, 
New Haven. 

Women’s Team—Allstate Life Insurance 

Co., Baltimore. 


GYMNASTICS 
National A. A. U. 


All-around—Frank Cumiskey, Swiss Gym- 

nastic Society. 

Salisthenics—Paul E. Fina, Chicago Sokol. 

aong Horse—Rudolph Hradecky, Bohemian 
Gym. Assn. Sokol. 

Side Horse—Frank Cumiskey. 

<Iorizontal Bar—Frank Cumiskey. 

Sarallel Bars—Edward Scrobe, D. A. Turn 
Verein, N. Y. 

Plying Rings—William Bonsall, Penn State. 

irumbling—Andrew Pasinski, Jersey City. 

Rope Climb—Stephen Greene, Penn State. 

Indian Clubs—E. M. Hennig, Cleveland. 

Team—Swiss Gymnastic Society, Union 

City, N. J. 


CANOEING 


National Senior 


1-Man ~ Single Blade—Mike Kulakowich, 
Yonkers (N. Y.) C. C. 

1-Man Double Blade—Ernest Riedel, Pen- 
dleton C. C., New York. 

Tandem Single Blade—John Haas and 
Frank Krick, Cacawa C. C., Philadelphia. 

Tandem Double Blade—Ernest Riedel and 
Adolph Springel, Pendleton C. C. 

4-Boat Single Blade—Yonkers (Steve 
Macknowski, Steve Lysak, Mike Kulako- 
wich, John Paretti). 

4-Boat Double Blade—Washington (D. C.) 
C. C. (William Rhodes, William Havens, 
Jr., Edward Trilling, H. Vollmer). 

Tilting—William Havens, Jr., and William 


Rhodes. 


- YACHTING 


King’s Cup—Henry C. Taylor’s Baruna 
(yawl). 

Astor Cup—John B. 
(sloop). 

Newport-to-Bermuda Race—A. H. Fuller’s 
Gesture (sloop). 

St. Petersburg-to-Havana Race—Harlow 
Davock’s Away (sloop). 

Vineyard Lightship-and-Return Race—Mrs. 
Whitney Henry’s Good News (yawl). 
Women’s National Champion (Mrs. C. F. 
Adams Cup)—Edgartown (Mass.) crew; 
Mrs. Virginia Weston Besse, skipper. 
International Class Sloop Team Match 
(Amorita Cup)—Bermuda defeated Long 

Island Sound. 

International Lightning Class—Roger Will- 
cox, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nclogy. 

National Comet Class—Philip A. Somer- 
vell, Riverton, N. J. 


Shethar’s Sylvia 


WEIGHT LIFTING 

National A. A. U. 
123 1lb—J. N. De Pietro, Hollywood, Calif. 
132 1b.—Emerick Ishikawa, Detroit. 
148 1b.—Pete George, Cleveland. 
165 lb.—Frank I. Spellman, York, Pa. 
181 1b.—Frank Kay, Chicago. 
Heavyweight—John Davis, Brooklyn. 


ARCHERY 
Target Shoot 


Men—G. Wayne Thompson, Richmond, 


Calif. 
Women—Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Junior Girls’—Alice A. Bredhoft, Milling- 


ton, N. J. 
Junior Boys’—Jay Reeg, St. Louis. 


Flight Shoot 


Men—Herb Henderson, Evansville, Ind. 
Women—Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio. 
Junior Girls’—Peggy Dunaway, Spring- 


field, Ohio. 
Junior Boys’—Richard Knorr, Cincinnati. 


BASKETBALL 


New York Invitation—Kentucky. 
Men’s A. A. U.—Phillips 66 Oilers, Bartles- 


ville, Okla. 
Women’s A. A. U.—Nashville (Tenn.) Gold- 


plumes. 


HARNESS RACING 


Aged—Trotter: Kaola, 2.03; Pacer: Blue 
Again, 2.02%. 

3-Year-Olds—Trotter: Chestertown, 2.0114; 
Pacer: Ensign Hanover, 2.01. 

2-Year-Olds—tTrotter: Hoot Mon, 
Pacer: Poplar Byrd, 2.0314. 


2.0344; 


THE PASTIME of kicking a ball around goes 
back beyond the limits of recorded his- 
tory. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 
a ball of a primitive kind. There was a ball- 
“4 kicking game played by Athenians and 
; Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
‘ and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
F kuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
i game called Harpastum and are supposed 
: to have carried the game with them when 
= they invaded the British Isles in the First 
. Century, B. C. 
 - Undoubtedly the game known in the 
3 United States as Football traces directly to 
the English game of Rugby, though the 
‘ modifications have been many and rather 
sweeping in some directions. There was 
informal football on our college lawns well 
over a century ago and ah annual Fresh- 
man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 
gan at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Noy. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
football field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 
Soon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. 
In those old days games were played 


Football 


Intercollegiate 
Source: Official NCAA Football Guide, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


FOOTBALL 


ce 
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with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or ele ve 
men on a side by mutual agreement. Ir 
1880 there was a football convention @ 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded th 
delegates to agree to a rule calling fo 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there wa 
adopted the rule requiring the offens 
team to make 5 yards in three downs 
surrender the ball to its opponents. 
game grew so rough that it was attacke 
as brutal by many critics and some col. 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions w 
so bad in 1906 that President Theod 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard 
Princeton representatives at the Whi 
House in the hope of reforming and im- 
proving the game. The outcome was that 
the game, with the forward pass intro- 
duced and some other modifications of the 
rules inserted, became faster and cleaner 
and gradually grew to the tremendous 
popularity it enjoys today. dF 

Professional football, now firmly estab- 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegiate 
football. The first professional game was 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The National 
Football League was founded in 1921. The 
All-America Conference went into action 
in 1946. 


ATO 


Statistics ‘ 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 


Rose Bowl 
Pasadena, Calif. 


1902 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


Michigan 49, Stanford 0 

Washington State 14, Brown 0 

Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 

Mare Island Marines 19, Great Lakes 7 
Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 
Harvard 7, Oregon 6 

California 28, Ohio State 0 

Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 
Southern California 14, Penn State 3 
Navy 14, Washington 14 

Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 

Alabama 20, Washington 19 

Alabama 7, Stanford 7 

Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 

Georgia Tech 8, California 7 

1930 Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931 Alabama 24, Washington State 0 


*Played at Durham, N. C. 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 
Columbia 7, Stanford 0 

Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 
California 13, Alabama 0 

Southern California 7, Duke 3 
Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 

Oregon State 20, Duke 16* 

Georgia 9, U.C. L. A.0 

Southern California 29, Washington 0 
Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
Illinois 45, UC. L. A. 14 


(arse he 

1941 West 20, | 

1942 West 6, East 6* 

1943 East 13, West 12 
1944 East 13, West 13 


pe 
ty 


Tatpy 1836 0€ 
Fol wee: 


Sy em 1888S Exch), West 072 1945 West 13, East 7 
1939 West 14, East 0 1946 East 7, West 7— 


: 1940 West 28, East 11. ‘4947 West 13, East9 


a Orange Bowl Sugar Bowl 
‘tn _ Miami, Fla. New Orleans, La. 
ii 7, Manhattan 0 1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 uh 
e 33, Miami 7 1936 Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State2 
ell 26, Mia - 1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 
atholic University 20, Mississippi 19 1938 Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 Ara: 
quesne 13, Mississippi State 12 1939 Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 a 
‘Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 1940 Texas A& M14, Tulane 13 
Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0 1941 Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 
orgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 1942 Fordham 2, Missouri 0 
Mi issippi State 14, Georgetown 7 1943. Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 
Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 1944 Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 \ 
Alabama 37, Boston College 21 1945 Duke 29, Alabama 26 ; 
14 Louisiana State 19, Texas A&M14 1946 Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 13 . 
‘a ulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 1947 Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 
6 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 f ‘ 
Rice 8, Tennessee 0 ; 
Cotton Bowl Sun Bowl 


El Paso, Tex. 


< ae é Dallas, Tex. 
- Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6 1936 Hardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico Tchrs. 14 

Rice 28, Colorado 14 1937 Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas Mines 6 

St. Mary's (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech 13 1938 West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6 


Clemson 6, Boston College 3 1939 Utah 26, New Mexico 0 ti i 
Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 1940 Catholic University 0, Tempe (Ariz.) Tchrs. 0 ' 


2 Alabama 29, Texas A&M 21 1941 Western Reserve 26, Tempe (Ariz.) Tchrs. 13 
Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 1942 Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 

4 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 1943 2d Army A.F. 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 

5 Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 1944 Southwestern (Texas) 17, New Mexico 0 

- Texas 40, Missouri 27 1945 Southwestern (Texas) 35, U. of Mexico 0 


7 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 1946 New Mexico 34, Denver 24 
77 1947 Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 a 


Collier's 1946 All-America Football Team 
Selected by Grantland Rice 


Source: Collier’s Weekly. Reprinted by special permission. 


Player College Age Height Weight 
«4 oe aera Paul Duke Tye ias $e Georgia Tech. 2. 224 ».0 G1" wR eae 
4 Goa ea area Weldon Humble .........Rice eyes << 95) (eC i earaenon 
NP cre alice ss John Mastrangelo ........Notre Dames. on e2Oves os 16) 
ip eet arr eRNG Dick Huffman ...........Tennessee UI gene ee ing cect!) 
- Se George Connor ......---- Notre Dame......21..... :510" See 00) 
Se aso Henry C. Foldberg Ene Leary 08 aie O Leet eo 
32 ee Burr Baldwin Reem GU OH bere NG ee mM Nee rns aby jan tbac 5 hy ie che 
ened John Lujack be eee NN OULe Dames see al eee. ppatapincs ! alie\l) 
‘Halfback ....---- Glenn W. Davis ......----- PATTING Meiers meres tele) cls Piet hy Sin BLOM a nae 170 
Paaltpack 2+: «- | Charles trippl ...)- 42-0: Georel anes! DA Ae Bera 185 
Brilipack .....---- Felix A. Blanchard ....... eray tenet 8 leat 8 ghibaescuee 205 
Utility back ..... y, Arnold Tucker ......-- PATTY eegatie rs crt r QD legiee fing? aaa. 4 Par 175 


es 
Football Milestones 
Oct. 12, 1946, the Univer- same day Princeton entertained its old 


_ sity of Pennsylvania played its 700th in- Big Three rival, Harvard, in the Tigers’ 
tercollegiate football game and celebrated 600th contest. Harvard beat Princeton, 13 


by crushing Dartmouth, 39 to 6. On that to 12. 


if On Saturday, 


\jer g YT - x 
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Famous Series Records 


Until 1883, when scoring by points was generally adopted, scores were kept by_ goals, touchdowns 

d Satotes) _Earlier results of Big Three games: 1873—Prin. 3, Yale 0; Harv. 4G, 2T, Yale 0; 18 
Yale 1G, Harv. 2T; Yale 10, Prin. 0; 1877—Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1T (Spring); Prin. 1G, 11 
Harv. 2T (Fall); 1878—Yale 1G, 7S, Harv. 13S; Prin. 1, Yale 0; Prin. 1T, Harv. 0; 1879—Hary. 4S, Yale 28; 
Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 1G, Harv. 0; 1880—Yale 1G, 1T, 2S, Harv. 9S; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 2G, 2T, Harv. 1G 
1T; 1881—Hary. 4S, Yale 0; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 0, Prin. 0; 1882—Yale 1G, 3T, Harv. 2S; Yale 2, Prin. 1; 
Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1G. 


a 


Year |Harv. Yale} Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin.| Army-Navy Year| Harv. Yale| Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. Army-Navy i 


1883 23 6 0 7426 1914 | 36 0 3 614 20 0 20 ty 
1884 O52 0 0 6 36 1915 | 41 0 13 7 10 6 14 O- 
1885 5 6 1916 3 6 10 0 3 0 15 73 
1886 4~ 29 0 0 GQ. 12 1919 | 10 3 Gey 43 10 10 0 6 
1887 8 17 T2 0 12 0 1920 9 0 0 20 14° #14 0 vf 
1888 | .. 10 0 6 eis 1921 | 10 3 13 7 3. 610 0 Ts 
1889 0 6 0 10 15 41 1922 | 10 3 0 3 3 10 17) 14@ 
1890 | 12 6 32 0 #8 0 24 1923 0. 13 27 0 5 0 0 0s 
1891 0 10 19 0 i 32.16 1924 ae 10 0 0 34 12 O- 
1892 0 6 12 0 or 4 12 1925 0 0 12) (25 0 636 10 3% 
1893 0 6 0 6 a 4 6 1926 Teer l2 Ze 10 Lis 173 26> 26:8 
1894 Hi 12 24 0 ee: a2 Nae 1927 0 14 14 6 ote 14 os 
14:0 Ilda Me 16m G10 4 12 aan wits 1928 | 17 0 Si Si 6 03 
eT (a eo 6 24 Om ri2 tae ahs 1929 | 10 6 13 0 17 1s 
1897 0 0 6 0 fs ans 4 1930 | 13 0 10 7 6 O- 
1898 | 17 0 0 6 NA ee Pe 1931 0 3 51 14 3 7 i 
1899 0 0 LOV9 "911 17 5 1932 pe 7 7 fe c 20 O- 
1900 0 28 29 5 re |: 1933 | 19 6 20. 27 0 ae 12 7 
1901 | 22 0 12 0 11 5 1934 0 1 7 0 UReus 0 3 
1902 0 23 12 5 22 8 1935 Fame || 7 38 0 35 28 6 
1903 0 16 6%, 11 20 5 1936} 13, 14 26 «23 14 «14 0 i 
1904 0 12 12 0 11 0 1937 |" 13 6 26 0 34 6 6 0-5 
. 1905 0 6 23 4 6 6 1938 7 0 7 20 26 7 14 7 : 
1906 0 6 0 0 0 610 1939 1 "#20 Ja 713 6 9 0 ‘1058 
1907 Omer a2 12-10 0 6 1940 | 28 0 1 ~10 0 0 0 43 
1908 4 0 11 6 6 4 1941} 14 0 6 20 6 oT 6 14 ? 
1909 0 8 17 0 1942 3 7 13 6 19 «14 0 14 a 
1910 0 0 5 3 bias 0 3 1943 32 27 6 a 0 We 
1911 0 0 3 6 6 8 0 3 1944 = 23 7 4 
1912 | 20 0 6 6 16 6 0 6 1945 0 28 20 «+14 32. 138 
1913 | 15 5 3 3 3 0 22 9 1946 | 14 27 30 2 13.12 2a a 


Notre Dame-Army Series Record 


N. D. 35, A. 13 1923 N.D.13, A.0 1931 A.12,N.D.0 1939 N. 
1914 A. 20, N.D.7 1924 N.D.13,A.7 1932 N.D.21, A.0 1940 N. 
1915 N.D.7, A.0 1925 A. 27, N.D.0 1933. N.D. 13, A. 12 1941 A. 
1916 A. 30, N. D. 10 1926 N.D.7, A.0 1934 N.D.12,A.6 1942 N. 
1917 N.D.7,A.2 1927 A. 18, N.D.0 1935 A.6,N.D.6 1943 N. 
1919 N.D.12,A.9 1928 N.D.12,A.6 1936 N.D.20,A.6 1944 A. 
1920 N.D. 27, A.17 1929 N.D.7,A.0 1937 N.D.7,A.0 1945 A. 
1921 N. D. 28, A.0 1930 N.D.7, A.6 1938 N.D.19,A.7 1946 A. 
1922 A. 0, N. D.0 

FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS FOR 1946 : 
National (AP poll)—Notre Dame. Eastern (Lambert Trophy) —Army. . 
Conferences 

Ivy League—Penn, Yale, Harvard (tie). Big Six—Oklahoma and Kansas (tie). 
Big Nine—Tllinois. Big Seven—Denver, Utah State (tie). 
Southern—North Carolina. _ Missouri Valley—Tulsa. 
Southeastern—Georgia, Tennessee (tie). Border—Hardin-Simmons. 
Southwest—Rice and Arkansas (tie). Colored Athletic Assn.—Morgan State. 


Pacific Coast—U.C.L.A. 
a ee 
Report from Ansonia 
Special to the Almanac 


\ 
ANSONIA, Conn.—For the benefit of a Conn., the population of Ansonia has been 


golfer who never was able to keep a cor- given as 19,210 by a trusted official of that 
rect golf score, Mr. H. I. Phillips of Milford, great metropolis. 


-New Mexico 
-Texas Tech 


136 
ARKANSAS 
W. La. State ..14 
la. A. & M. ...21 
hy Ses aera 14 
Late o: = ~ 0 
PEP cieielsto ie al =e 20 
We ied. 9 
0 
Bereta tok tole Aorernys 0 
0 
ap a ee 14 
92 
5—Villanova Riess sisem = 0 
Klahoma .....-.+-- 7 
he sae 21 
Uy ats «76 13 
-48—Columbia 0a Ue 14 
19—Duke ..:...---+-+-- 0 
west Virginia .....- 0 
—Notre Dame ....--.- : 
i ae 
80 
AUBURN 
Ps or te 12 
“5 aphid 6 
REALOOTS 1! yf <2! 7 
-Tulane ....+.----- 32 
6—Ga. Tech .....-..- 27 
~  Q—Vanderbilt ......-- 19 
- 0—Miss. State ......-- 33 
0—Georgia ......----: 4l 
_ {3—Clemson .....------ 21 
47—Florida ......----- 12 
§ 132 210 
: 
+BATES 
| _6—Mass. State ......- 0 
he 95—Trinity ..--.------- 0 
PG TUTtS ee sis. s aie eee 6 
- 20—Northeastern ....--- 0 
_ 7—Maine 4 
6—Bowdoin i 
6—Colby .....----+-++: 


89 


0—So. ? Methodist — 
Aetschge hy ere Tek OSes 


“BOSTON COLLEGE 
6—Wake Forest 


34—Mich. 
56—Kings Point 
14—Villanova 
72—N. Y. U. 


State . 


20—Georgetown . 


13—Tennessee 
13—Alabama 
6—Holy Cross 


234 


\ 


BOSTON JU. 


6—Syracuse 
2i—Amer. 


Intl. 


27—Northeastern . 


35—Tufts 
39—R. 


7—New Hampshire ...13 
34—Coast Guard 


183 


BOWDOIN 


8—Mass. State .. 


0—Amherst 
26—W illiams 
6—Colby 
0—Bates 
7—Maine 


47 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


25—Wagner 
13—Hofstra 


#2—C: C. N.Y. . 
7—Kings Point . 


6—R. 


71 


{4—Canisius 
{2—Princeton 
29—Rhode 
20—Dartmouth 
{4—Boston U. 
{9—Holy Cross 
0—Yale 
0—HNarvard 
14—Colgate 


122 


0—Cornell 
6—Penn State 


[ea Peso. 5 


BROWN 


Island 


BUCKNELL 


0—Muhlenberg 


21—Buftalo 
29—Lafayette 
19—Gettysburg 
14—Delaware 
6—Temple 
0—Rutgers 


95 
*Unbeaten, but tied. +Unbeaten (lost to Toledo in 


154 


224 


112 


CALIFORNIA 


7—Wisconsin 
13—Oregon 


6—Washington aes pat 
47—Washington State .. 
0—So. California 
7—Oregon State 
6—Stanford 


CANISIUS 
34—Western Ontario ...3 
1 


3I—St. Mary 

42—Alliance 
{4—Niagara 
7—Bowling Green 
0—St. Bonaventure ...13 
13—Scranton 


148 58 


CARNEGIE TECH 


O—Oberlin ........... 25 
O0—Geneva ........... 36 
We BY Jee anes 48 
O—Case oo se eee eee 24 
0—Buffalo ..........- 28 
0—Grove City ....... 20 
0 181 
CHATTANOOGA 
7—Miss. State ....... 41 
37—Tenn. Tech ........ 6 
7—Tennessee ......... 47 
34—Murray ......-....- 6 
{3—Miami ..........-- 33 
14—Wake Forest ...... 32 
46—Newberry .........- 7 
27—Georgia ..........- 48 
34—Rollins ........---. 6 
219 226 
CINCINNATI 
(5—Indiana® 372 oe. =: 6 
7—Kentucky ........- 26 
39—Marshall .......... 14 
{9—Dayton........... 0 
19—Ohio U. .......... 0 
18—Mich. State ....... 7 
0—Tulsa ..........-.. 20 
39—Xavier ..0......562- 0 


34—Western Reserve ... 7 


13—Miami (0) ......- ih 
203 87 
CITADEL 
7—Presbyterian ...... 6 
12—W. and M. ........- 51 
28—Newberry ......---- 7 
0—Furman ........--- 14 
7—So. Carolina ...... 19 
0—Geo. Wash. 18 
7a Metres atites 26 
eee Paxisonn 2 ads eee eeD 13 
“82 154 


39—Preshyterian 
12—Georgia _ 

7—N. C. State 
7—Wake Forest 
{4—So. Carolina .. 
14—Virginia Tech — 
13—Tulane  . 
20—Furman 
21—Auburn 


147 


COLBY 


6—Ambherst 
0—Bowdoin 
6—Maine 
0—Bates 


12 


6—Y ale oo. vek, Sian 
9—Cornell ) cane 
47—Kings Point 
2—Penn State 


39—Lafayette ...... 
6—Holy Cross .......- 
25—Syracuse .......-... : 
20—Brown ......eeseee 14 
7 basis 


154 95. 


COLORADO 


{3—Iowa State 
0—Texas 
6—Utah State 
20—W yoming 
7—Brigham Young 
14—New Mexico 
0—Utah 
0—Missouri 
{3—Denver ; 
18—Colo. A. & M. ....0 


of 153. 


COLUMBIA 
{3—Rutgers .. 


14—Army 
33—Dartmouth 
0—Cornell 
6—Penn 
46—Lafayette 
59—Syracuse 


222 
COLL, OF PACIFIC 


6—Oregon 
3i—Williams A.A.B. ...0 


21—Santa Barbara ..... 0 
(3—Arizona .°..-..+-.- 47 
13—Northwestern ...... 26 
{83—Hawaii ......--,-: 19 
0—San Jose ......---+ 32 
12—Fresno ......5-+55 13 
31—Cal. Aggies ......- 6 
19—San Diego ...-...- {3 
159 163 


postseason Glass Bowl game, 21-12). 


ae 
tee 
seme cai 


fat ee Coteeee 
_ O—lowa Tea. ........ 46 19—N. U. 
__7-0kla. AL & mM. seme 5o || ome 
, ——)| 114 
78 y 247 


DUKE GEO. WASHINGTON 


6—N. C. State ......13 | 37—Kings Point .......18 
7—Tennessee ........12 13—Rollins ............0 
21—Navy ............ ..6 20—Wayne .............6 
41—Richmond .........0 §3—Rutgers ..........-25 
0—Army ........ Betoresile 6—Georgetown .......18 
0—Georgia Tech .....14 18—Citadel_ ............0 
13—Wake Forest ...... 0 O—W. & M. .........20 
39—So. Carolina ....... CU =e — 
7—No. Carolina ..... 22 | 107 87 


t 5 134 86 
DARTMOUTH GETTYSBURG 
F. AND M. {9—Lehigh 
eee aotece 6—Swarthmore . wed G—West. Maryland 
‘4 Aree ag] 49—0.. 1G. Nu Y2 *"9 | 27—Lafayette ... 
Ei cee Sr 290 7—Muhlenberg “40 6—Delaware . 


lt 33—Pittsburgh . 
14 6—Notre Dame 
27 | 43—Purdue . 


i 0—Delaware ..........28 7—N. Y. U. 12 7—Indiana .. 
ge 12—Albright O—Bucknell ... --!9 | 27—Wisconsin . 
‘ 21 7—W. & J. 7—Muhlenberg --13'| 13--Michigan — 
Se7==Cornell oe. c cee 2k 28—Ursinus ............7 | 34—Albright ..... ---0 7—lowa ....... 
0—Princeton ......... [3a|e=- Tie | ee oe Valley <8 <0 02~2 Si) 16 Only eee 
; eases ati) Loa —— >, | 20—Northwestern 
194 132 423) \voee: 
_ *DELAWARE pssst S | 
“ae Sal 7—Mississippi ........ 13 * 1B 
25—Penn M. C. .......0 1S3—Tulane 2. casas. 27 HARDIN-SIMMONS a 
53—Rand.-Macon ...... 0 0—Vanderbilt ........ 20 | 31—McMurray ........ 0 6—Cincinnati ...... 
44—W. Maryland ...... Gy AS—Mibamity |o.9 eictagen 20 | 2il—Kansas State ..... 7 O—Michigan .........20 
 27—Gettysburg ........ 6 | {9—No. Carolina ...... 40 | 34—San Jose State .... 7 | 2l—Minnesota ......... 
I52—Drexel) = ost... 0] (4—Georgia .......... 33 | 49—New Mexico ...... 0 | {4—Illinois ..,.. 
2 2h | Bee 0 20—Villanova ......... 27 | 46—Tempe (Arizona) 6 O—Iowa ..... . 
E 27—Bucknell .......... 14 G—N OC. States. e: 37 19—Arizona ........... 8 27—Nebraska .. 
-—-«6l—Wash. College ..... 0 [2—Auburieeeeneer oe 47 28—West Texas State.. 7 20—Pittsburgh .. 
oe 20—Muhlenberg .,..... a le — 29—Texas Mines ...... 7 7—Northwestern 
= — ! 104 264 | 33—Howard Payne .... 0 34—Purdue ...... 
/ 337 38 2(—Texas Tech. ....... 6 = ; 
a SERVER FORDHAM 311 48 
FER hla A. & M. 0 Rat paged ce 33 ee 
Sea B—— KANSAS. ois. se cles Py Rice ey 39—N. Dakota State 
i) 26—Brigham Young ,..13 peer ie Fil ye a HAR One 16—Purdue yi: Siasene 
ey! 33—Colorado Aggies ... 0 O=West Virgihla nce. 39 7—Connecticut .... 0 7—Michigan ..,, 
me, DOU TAN 5 ile en ccee en 14 28_N. Y. U. "33 49—Tufts  ... ..0 2{—Nebraska .... 
| 6—Texas Tech. ....... 21 VALS SU one 40 {3—Princeton 12 {3—Indiana_ .... 
* 19—Wyoming ......... Gr peat eae ce, ao ees pea 69—Coast Guard ....... 0 6—Notre Dame .. 
a 13—Colorado .......... 13 | 43 228 | !3—Holy Cross ........ 6 O—Illinois ...... 
a! 28—Colorado Col. ..... 6 O—Rutgers i serans. sere 13 | 21—Wisconsin ... 
Be. 14—Utah State ........ 28 2!—Dartmouth ......... 7 6—Minnesota ....... 
A ace *GEORGIA 28—Brown ............. 07} — 
Fr 35—Clemaon Aaanoodo a t2 | _!4 Yale... sees eee. a! ey 
, 35—Temple ............ 7 
{ DETROIT 28—Kentucky |. 1111227. is fe ig IOWA STATE 
= 3i—Wayne .., : et aa, A. & M. ’ 7—Colorado ........ 
ha 32—Scranton —Furman .... . 9—North 6 
ms 14—Holy Cross !4—Alabama . ..0 HAVERFORD 20 lowe Tee : 
4 18—S. Francisco 33—Florida  ..........14 20—Susquehanna ....... 6 8—Kansas 
"4 Q—Tulsay ee. see. osc #1—Auburlt Senicsee cect 0 7—Ursinus ............ 0 13—Missouri 
ee SS DTAKON Glee dieses ones 6 | 48—Chattanooga ...... 27 | 20—Drexel ............ 33 0—Oklahoma 
A 20—Marquette ......... 21 35—Georgia Tech ....... 7 0—Wesleyan .......... 33 {3—Kansas State ..... 
. 6—Villanova ......... 235) = a 40—Hamilton ......... 14 7—Drake —\../00.'eneee 
ss SE teal BATES Sen 14 | 372 100 7—Johns Hopkins ....19 O0—Nebraska ...., 
x 7—Miami (Fla.) ..... 21 12—Swarthmore ...... 13 | — 
a ore ee GEORGIA TECH —_ —_— 77 
a, 3 Sater ee AEA CGA 13 es ie JOHNS ma 
Dm VM ae eee 6 HNS HOPKINS — 
DICKINSON 24—Mississippi ........ 7 0—Rutgers 2 
2 W—tehigh? ys. osicescs. 6 | (26-—Le. State. sie. m., 7 HOBART 13=-Washe all 
| 2—Lebanon Valley ..... 0 27—Auburn 7 otaectuoee 6 7—Buffalo 27—P. M. C. 
27—Susquehanna ...... 0 4-— Dukes 20s cea hclaeete 2 0 14—Trinity .. 24— Randolph-Macon 
ae: i US etree 8 Sane Bret MRAM itn sy He 7—Union .... 7—Drexel 
warthmore ....... p= TULANO osscicoteoe. 6—Hamilt — Swarthmore Lone 
25—Western Md. ...... 20 S1— Furman anaerttaieals 7 BE=Niagaranee iol Haver 
_33—Allegheny hast orig al) _7—Georgia se stareibreliren Bo2 12—Rochester O0—Buffalo | 52ers 
(15 5t | 243 108 | 46 “92 | 90 ; 


*Unbeaten. 


my / 233 
_ KENTUCKY 
x NSSISSIDBL s.02,>-- 6 
eed A tgs 
'43—Georaia_...........28 
Bil Sieiy ote 7 
Riis cle 5s 21 
9—Mich. State ....... 14 
35—Marquette_......-- 7 
13—West Virginia ..... 0 
Q—Tennessee ....-.--- 7 
97 
‘LAFAYETTE 
20—Muhlenberg Gamiels2 32 
0—Pennsylvania 
Beoetsbure 
7—W. 
-0—Bucknell 
—0—Colgate 
 2—Rutgers 
~0—Columbia 
13—Lehigh 
56 
"y LEHIGH 
_ 7—Kings_ Point 
14—Gettysburg 
_ 6—Dickinson 
- 10—Connecticut 
7—Muhlenburg 
A a Pee 13 
€6—Rutgers......---- 55 
Q—Lafayette .......-- 13 
53 147 
- LOUISIANA STATE 
I — RICO | ee ee wie wees 6 
13—Miss. State .......- 6 
 33—Texas A. & M mo 
i7—Ga. Tech ...-....- 26 
| 14—Vanderbilt ......--- 0 
| 34—Mississippi Sis) ee 21 
-31—Alabama ........-- 2i 
20—Miami .......------ 7 
| 40—Fordham ....-.----; 0 
| 4t—Tulane .....------ 27 
240 123 
1 MAINE 
13—R. I. State ....... 14 
| 7—Northeastern. ..... 13 
_ 0—New Hampshire peed 
/ 20—Connecticut ......- 21 
} 4—Bates .......-eeeee- 7 
| 14—Colby  ....-s-eeeee 6 
23—Bowdoin ......+++-- 7 
“BI 95 


*Unbeaten. 


+Beat St. Bonaventure, 26 to 25, in 


Sec Piborgk et $ 
20—Arizona 
21—Detroit ......... 
7—Kentucky .........35 
0—Mich. State 


tee ee eee 


ween ee 


139 


MARYLAND 
54—Bainbridge ........ 0 
7—Richmond ..... .37 
0—North Carolina 33 
6—Va. Tech... 


7—Wm. & Mary 


17—So. Carolina ......21 
24—W. &L. ..... Rey § 
14—Mich. State ...... 26 
7—N. C. State ....... 28 
136 193 
MASS. STATE 
O—Bates ..... Pew eee 
[i—Bowdoin ........... 8 
39—Worcester Tech. ....0 
6—R. I. State ........ 14 
14—Norwich .........-- 0 
28—Vermont .........- 20 
59—C.'C. N. Yo .s50.-: 0 
27—Tufts  ....... Sapte 0 
184 48 
MIAMI (Fla.) 
13—Wm. & Mary ...... 3 
0—North Carolina ....21 
Mane Me Me. seresames 12 
20—Florida .........-- 13 
33—Chattanooga ....... 13 
26—Villanova........ 2i 
20—Miami (Ohio) ..... 17 
7—La. State ...-...-. 20 
40—W. & L. .... cave 20 
2i—Detroit .....+--++-- 7 
200 147 
MICHIGAN 
21—Indiana 
{4—lowa 
13—Army 
14—Northwestern ..... 14 
9—IIlinois .........-- 13 
21—Minnesota ......... 0 
55—Mich. State ........ 7 
28—Wisconsin ......-.. 6 
58—Ohio State .......-- 6 
233 73 
MICHIGAN STATE 
42—Wayne ......... sees 0 
20—Boston College ..... 34 
0—Miss. State .......-.6 
{9—Penn State ........ {6 
7—Cincinnati ......-- 18 
{4—Kentucky .....---- 39 
7—Michigan ........-- 55 
20—Marquette ......-- 0 
26—Maryland......-- 14 
26—Wash. State ....... 20 
181 202 
MIDDLEBURY 
6—Williams 
7—Trinity 
0—Wesleyan 
{3—St. Lawrence .....- 20 
12—Norwich ....------- 0 
18—Union .......---- 13 
{2—Vermont .....----- {2 
68 WN 


i crite hel 
eae Rcuniset t. ‘ 


— 


 46—Wyoming ..........0 
9—Ohio State ...... 
0—Michigan 
13—Purdue 
{6—lowa . aoe 
6—Wisconsin ......... 0 


130 


MISSISSIPPI 
6—Kentucky ......... 20 
13—Florida ............ 7 
O—Vanderbilt ......... 7 
7——-Gas Teh, .5. 53500 24 
Samay TOW se ioc 7 
9—Arkansas .......... 7 
2i—La. State ......... 34 
14—Tennessee ......... 18 
0—Miss. State ....... 20 
76 144 

MISS. STATE 
41—Chattanooga ........ 7 
6—La. State ......... 13 
6—Michigan State ....0 
48—San Francisco ..... 20 
14—Tulane ...........- 7 
69—Murray T. 
33—Auburn .........-. 
27—N. W. La. 

20—M ississippi 
7—Alabama .......... 
271 71 
MISSOURI 
O—TeXaS ... screenees 42 
13—Ohio State ........ 13 
19—St. Louis .....+... 14 
26—Kansas State ....... 0 
33—Ilowa State ........ 13 
O0—So. Methodist ..... 17 

21—Nebraska 
21—Colorado 
6—Oklahoma 
19—Kansas .......+++- 
158 166 
MONTANA 


26—Colorado A. & M. ..0 
3i—East Washington ...7 
0—Oregon 34 
20—Montana State 7 


7—Utah State ....... 7 
19—Idaho  ..sswceeeoee- 0 
7—U. C..L. As ..20. 61 
0—Washington ....... 21 
110 157 

*MORGAN STATE 
22—Delaware State ..... 6 


13—West Va. State ....12 


35—Grambling .......-- 0 
28—Lincoln (Pa.) ....-- 0 
j2—-No, Car. As & Tr. .7 
15—Bluefield Tea ....... 6 
20—Hampton .........-. 0 
6—Virginia State ..... 0 
151 31 
+MUHLENBERG 

32—Lafayette ........- 20 
39—Albright .........-- 0 
6—Bucknell ........--. 0 
52—Swarthmore ....... 13 
4O—F. & Mz ....-- eee 7 
40—Lehigh ...........- Py 
13—Gettysburg .......-- 7 
47—Moravian .,....---- 0 
12—Delaware ......5..- 20 
281 74 


postseason Tobacco Bowl game. 


— 19—Penn- 


6—Duke 

14—No. Coraline: oro 
0—Notre Dame a 
20—Georgia Tech 
7—Penn State .... 
18—Army OR Ya 


— " ell 


105 


NEBRASKA © 
6—Minnesota ..... 18d 
3i—Kansas State ......0 
7—lowa........ 21 


{6—Kansas ............ 
7—Indiana .... 
20—Missouri 
33—lowa State 
6—Oklahoma 
O—U. C. L.A... 


126 


NEVADA 


{4—San Francisco 
33—Santa Clara 
74—Ariz. 


eet 20 
wtp eepetae 7 
(Tempe) St. .2 
26—San Diego State ...0 
{2—St. Mary’s 
38—Montana State 
48—Santa Barbara ....13 


53—Loyola .....-++++s- 
26—Hawaii .........:.-7 
324 82 
NEW mae 
rae 
25—R. State 
oF Malte ah 
6—Springfield 
39—Vermont 
26—Northeastern . 
13—Boston U. 7 
{2—Connecticut ..,.....12 
161 45 
N. Y. U. 
19—Brooklyn ......+++- 8 
0—Rutgers . .26 
6—Rochester An 
12—Gettysburg Ait 
6—Boston College 72 
13—Lehigh .. 3 
33—Fordham .. 28 
12—Georgetown ....... 19 
101 163 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(4—Va. Tech! detiesatame 14 
2i—Miami ...cenereess 0 
33—Maryland +20 
2i—Navy . 14 
40—Florida ... 19 
{4—Tennessee 20 
2i—W. & M. ...... tet 
26—Wake Forest .....- 14 
22—Duke ...+..eseeees: 7 
49—Virginia ....++.++- 14 
261 109 
N. C. STATE 
13—Duke .......- 
{4—Clemson 
25—Davidson 
{4—Wake Forest ....-. 6 
G—Viad Chie seis <ietsiars 14 
49—Vie Mi Ue serie sisters 7 
0—Vanderbilt ....+.++ 7 
27—Virginia ......+++-- 7 
37—Florida ....-.+++ee 6 
28—Maryland .....++++- 7¢ 
213 67 


NORTHWESTERN 


4i—lowa State ......... 9 
28—Wisconsin .,........ 0 
14—Minnesota ..... ae. 7. 
14—Michigan ...,..... 14 
26—Coll. 


of Pacific .. ae 


27—Ohio State ....... 9 
6—Indiana ............ 7 
0—Notre Dame ...... 27 
O—IIinois  .......... 20 

156 136 
*NOTRE DAME 

26—IMinols: v1.7.3... =. 6 

33—Pittsburgh ......... 0 

49—Purdue ............ 6 

Wile TOW SIs 10). oe plcir «snl 6 

PE NGVY cons cai clejefing = => 0 
DA TTEY = soi is osm sols oreie oes 0 

Ryeen ortvwesiorn cate 0 

Aime RULANG Lose oe ees 0 

26—So. Calif. ......... 6 

271 24 
OHIO STATE 

13—Missouri’ ......... 13 

21—So. Calif. ......... 0 
7—Wisconsin ........ 20 

(4—Purdue ........... 14 

39—Minnesota ......... 9 

39—Northwestern ..... 27 

20—Pittsburgh ........ 13 
7—IMlinois) .......... 16 
6—Michigan ......... 58 

166 170 
OKLAHOMA 

P—eANMY w25.5.0..5.-: 2t 

10—Texas A. & M. ....7 

WS eXaS. Ts we 20 

28—Kansas State ...... 7 

63—lowa State ......... 0 
| Eo ae ell ae 12 

13—Kansas — Peas tae ats AG 

27—Missourl ........... 6 

27—Noebraska ........... 6 

73—Okla. A. & M. ....12 

275 107 
OKLA. A. & M. 

40—Denver .......... ALY 

2i—Arkansas ........ bat 

G6—Texas ............ 54 
6—So. Methodist ....15 

13—Georgia ......... +33 
7 a 6 

13—Kansas ....... 14 

18—Tulsa ......... 20 
7—Texas Tech ... 14 

OPDITAKOI A caves viele ese cid 

12—Oklahoma ...... 73 

202 264 
OREGON 
7—Coll. of Pacific ....6 

14—California .. ; 13 

34—Montana ... Sau) 

0—Wash. State ...... 0 

26—Idaho......... 13 
0—So. Calif. 43 
O=-UOC. LOA. 2... 14 
0—Washington .......16 
0—Oregon State art 3 

81 118 

OREGON STATE 

7—U.. C. L. A. 50 

35—Portland ...... sh) 
6—So. Calif. . Ben!) 

13—Washington State {2 
d—Stanford ... a) 

34—-Idaho  ....... 0 

28—California . oar 

{3—Oregon SS ipa Be 

2i|—Washington ....... 12 

157 81 


*Unbeaten, but tied. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


66—Lafayette 
39—Dartmouth 
40—Virginia 
32—Navy 
14—Princeton 
41—Columbia 
7—Army 
26—Cornell 


265 


PENN STATE 


48—Bucknell 
9—Syracuse ........... 
16—Mich. State . 
6—Colgate Z 
68—Fordham 
26—Temple 
12—Navy 
7—Pittsburgh 


192 48 


PITTSBURGH 


7—Illinois 3 
33—West Virginia .....7 
O—Notre Dame ......33 
0—Temple 
7—Marguette 
8—Purdue 
6—Indiana .......... 
13—Ohio State . 
'4—Penn State 


88 136 


PRINCETON 


33—Brown 
{2—Harvard 
14—Rutgers 
7—Cornell 
17—Penn ........ 
6—Virginia 
2—Yale 
!3—Dartmouth 


104 


PURDUE 


13—Miami (Ohio) .....7 
ae tg, Ee eo 

F——=Tlinols. cases heen 
6—Notre Dame .. 
14—Ohio State .. 

10—Pittsburgh 
20—Wisconsin 
7—Minnesota 
20—Indiana 


97 208 


0—Brown 
14—Mass. State ..... F 

6—Boston U. .........39 
0—Connecticut ..... 33 


46 145 


RICE 


6—La. State . 7 
48—Southwestern 0 
25—Tulane . 6 

3 7 


4|—Texas Tech 
O—Arkansag | 220.....: 
“nals A. & M. 
13—T. U. 
38 Baylor 


237 62 


RICHMOND 
ae baeeee , 
37—Maryland ..........7 


peice! coat nee ee 
0—Duk 


20—Ww. & a Sr 0 
19—Virginia ........... rf 
27—Davidson .......... 6 
TeV Pod’, Saeaes sce 7 
O—W. & Me ii feces 2% 40 
196 121 
R. Poi 
0—Coast Guard .33 
13—Buffalo .. .28 
6—Williams . a oG 
J—Unign ©)... sean 27 
fc Vthaew 54s. bcaaneee 16 
7—Rochester ......... 7 
13—Amherst 0 
26—Brooklyn 6 
79 
ROCHESTER 

6—Clarkson 

30—Union ............ 
32—DePauw 

O—N. Y. U. 
41—Hamilton 

18. Pls tae 
6—Vermont 

0—Hobart 
122 

RUTGERS 

7—Columbia ......... 13 
LS mie Hopkins ..... 0 
26—N. Lt RE 0 
bribes cat Rae 14 
25—Geo. Wash. ....... 13 
{3—Harvard ........... 0 
4l—Lafayette ......... 2 
55—Lehigh ......4..... 6 
25—Bucknell ......... 0 
252 48 


ST. BONAVENTURE 


14—Youngstown ....... 20 
33—Sceranton ........... z 
29—Niagara ........... 7 
26—St. Vincent ....... 0 
(3—Canisius ........... 0 
{3—Bowling Green ..... 9 
26—Kings Point ....... 0 
154 43 
ST. LAWRENCE 
fA—=<Unlon 055252. eek 0 
39—Lowell Textile ..... 0 
7—C€larkson ........... 0 
7=+ithatay eens: my 0 
20—Middlebury ....... 13 
{3—Cortland .......... 14 
O0—Springfield ........ 24 
100 “SI 
ST. LOUIS 
24—Missouri Mines ....0 
O0—Marquette ........ 26 
(4—Missouri .......... 19 
/~sAuburne eons ee 27 
od DEAKOLaa techn fee 6 
7—Georgetown ....... 13 
41—So. Dakota ......... 7 
0—Wichita 22 .0..0..; 13 
14—Detroit .........., 33 
36—Bradley ........... 20 
170 164 


sis MARY'S (Cal 

Washington ..... 
73 —Almeda NAS . 
13—California ....... 
33—Fordham 


28—Santa Clara ... 
6—San Francisco ... 


210 


SANTA CLARA 


7—Fresno State .... 
7—Nevada 
6—Portland 


{9—San Francisco . 
21—Arizona 


112 


SAN FRANCISCO — 


26—Nevada 
7—Stanford 
6—Detroit oi gate Rea 


{3—Santa Clara 


13—Utah_..... 
39—Wyoming .. 
0—St. Mary’s ...... 
162 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
21—Newhberry ....... 
6—Alabama ...... 
14—Furman § ... Ge 
26—Clemson ......... 
18—Citadel ..../seaee 
2i—Maryland ....... 
0—Duke. +5... Tae 
0—Wake Forest ...... ; 
pS — 
107 13: 
SO. CALIFORNIA a 
13—Wash. State .....3 
0—Ohio State ...... 121 
0—Oregon State ..... wf 
28—Washington ....... a 
28—Stanford ........., ei 
43—Oregon ......... 08 { 
14—California ........ f 
U." Co b. ATS ee i 
6—Notre Dame ...... 2e 
20—Tulane 3 


158 


SO. METHODIST ; 
7—Temple 7 


O—Texas Teth 2.17. 9m a 
15—Okla. A. & M. ....£ 
7—Rice 
{7—Missouri 
3—Texas 
O0—Texas A. & M. . fi 
O0—Arkansas_ ......... é 
35—Baylor P 
30—T. C. U. 


114 


STANFORD 
45—Idaho 


6—U. - 
33—Santa Clara. a 
20—So. Calif. ...; 
0—Oregon State 

15—Washington 

27—Wash. State 
25—California 


204 


19—Ursinus 
0—Dickinson 


6—Johns Hopkins ..... 0 
}i2-—Drexel. .....+...--- 6 
; | 13—Havertord pe Pe aK 12 

128 
SYRACUSE 

41—Boston U. ......... 6 
/{4—Dartmouth ....... 20 

O0—Penn State .......- 9 
2i—Holy Cross .......- 12 

O0—West Virginia ....13 
De—Temple ..:.-...-.-.- 7 
14—Cornell ............ 7 

7—Colgate .......... 25 
2i—Columbia .......... 59 

158 
TEMPLE 

7—So. Methodist ...... 7 

7—Georgia ........... 35 

O0—Pittsburgh ........ 0 

6—West Virginia ..... 0 

7—Syracuse .......... 28 

O0—Penn State ....... 26 
27—Bucknell ..........- 6 

7—Hdly Cross ........ 12 

114 

TENNESSEE 
alo—Ga.. Tech» ...-....-- 9 
ji2—Duke ......-..----- 7 

47—Chattanooga ........ Z 
{2—Alabama .......--- 0 


6—Wake Forest 
20—North Carolina .... 


18—Mississippi .......- 
33—Boston College 
7—Kentucky .......-.- 
7—Vanderbilt .......-- 
175 89 
TEXAS 
42-—Missouri .....----- 0 
76—Colorado .......---- 0 
54—Okla. A. & M. .....- 6 
20—Oklahoma .......-- 13 
o0—Arkansas ......---- 0 
hS—Rice. 25s... sew. 18 
19—So. Methodist ..... 3 
99-—Baylor ...-w.02e- +: 7 
0—Texas Christian ...14 
24—Texas A. & M. ...-. 7 
. 290 68 


TEXAS A. & M. 


47—No. Texas State ...0 
O—Texas Tech. .....--- 6 
7—Oklahoma ......-- 10 
Gare State —.<. 2-2 33 
{4—Texas Christian ...0 
17—Baylor .:...-.---++ 0 
0—Arkansas ......----- 7 
{4—So. Methodist .....0 
(O—Riee, ies. cient 27 
7—TeXxaS .......+-+--3 24 
(25 107 


*Unbeaten. 


Le UA: O- 
IS—Bayler 22. 57 16 
14—Arkansas ......... 34 
12—Miami ............ 20 

0—Texas A. & M. ....14 

6—Okla. A. & M jy) 
12—Oklahoma ......... 14 
‘SiR Pot sts iat ati 0 
aetna te te 13 

13-80. * viethodist ee 30 
“90 148 

TEXAS TECH 

26—West Texas ........ 14 
6—Texas A. & M. ....0 

7—So. Methodist ..... 0 

6—Tulsa/ 2. See 5 os ows: 21 
t3—Bayler “.. 2.22.3. 6 
2 Denver = >... 5225.0 ss 6 

G— Rise ae 41 
27—New Mexico ....... 0 
14—Okla. A. & M. ..... ig 
16—Arizona ........... 0 

6—Hard-Simmons ....21 

148 116 
TRINITY 

G@—Bates °s...-5..2< =. 25 
28—Middlebury ........ 7 
2t-—Hohart, 2.522. = 14 
19—Williams ........... 7 
26—Norwich ..........- 0 
14—Wesleyan ......... 21 

108 74 
TUFTS 

O—Harvard .......... 49 

6—Bates ..........-. 19 

0—Boston U. .........35 

6—Northeastern Aes 
20—Amherst E -25 
18—Coast Guard 13 

0—Mass. State ....... 27 

50 175 
TULANE 
6—Alabama .......... 

2i——FNONMIGA a. 5 ersisrs. sea 

Ge BCO. Fs rope oe 2 
32—Auburn ........... 

7—Miss. State 
54—Clemson ...... 


7—Georgia Tech 
0—Notre Dame ... 
27—La. State 


13—So. Calif. ........ 
179 209 
TULSA 
33—Wichita .......... 13 
52—N. Mex. A. & M. 0 
48—Drake .........--- 13 
21—Texas Tech. ....... 6 
{4—Detroit ........... 20 
56—Kansas ..........-.-- 0 
20—Cincinnati ......... 0 
20—Okla. A. & M. ....18 
{7—Baylor ........-+-- 0 
{4—Arkansas  ......... 13 
295 83 
TUSKEGEE 
56—25th Combat Team .0 
59—Philander Smith ....0 
21—Grambling 6 
33—Clark ...... Hf) 
{4—Wilberforce says 
es 1 eee ere 0 
{5—Morehouse 0 
Pi =Wiley og enews 6 
12—Florida A. & M. ...21 
30—So. Carolina State .14 
26—Alabama State T. .14 
300 6 


UNION 


O0—St. Lawrence ..... 14 
14—Rochester ......... 30 
O—Vermont ..........32 
SirettNEs les cnet sett 
(9—Hobart ........ ened 
14—Williams .......... 0 
13—Middlebury ........ 18 
6—Hamilton .......... 7 
93 115 
*U. C. L. A. 
50—Oregon State ....... nf 
39—Washington ....... 13 
26—Stanford ..........- 6 
13—California .......... 6 
33—-Santa Clara ........ 7 
46—St. Mary’s ........ 20 
14—Oregon ............ 0 
6{—Montana ........... 7 
{3—So. Calif. ......... 6 
{8—Nebraska .......... 0 
313 72 
UTAH 
36—New Mexico ...... 14 
14—Arizona........ .. 7 
35—Brig. Young ....... 6 
{4—Denver 2 Pr 
27—Wyoming rf 
7—Colorado “ .0 
13—Col. A. & M. . ZA} 
2{—San Francisco ..... 13 
14—Utah State ........ 22 
(8f 89 
VANDERBILT 
35—Tennessee Tech He 
7—Mississippi ........ 0 
20—Florida ........... 0 
7—Kentucky .......... 10 
O0—La. State ......... 14 
{9—Auburn ........ 0: 
7—N. C. State ....... 0 
7—Alabama_ ......... 12 
6—Tennessee ........-.- 7 
108 50 
VILLANOVA 
40—Kings Point ...... 6 
O0—Army ..... ...-.- 35 
Om—-Navyl eye ai at 7 
26—Marquette ....... 13 
{4—Holy Cross. ...... 13 
{9—Georgetown........ 2 
{2—Boston College 14 
2i—Miami ..........-. 26 
23—Detroit .........-7. 6 
27—Florida .........-. 20 
{82 142 
VIRGINIA 
71—Hamp.-Sydney Bay i} 
2i1—Va. Tech ......... 2! 
19 — VOM bh ea alent 8 
O—Penn® eric eats 40 
7—Richmond ......... 19 
20—Princeton ......... 6 
7—N. C. State ....... 27 
21—West Virginia ..... 0 
{4—No. Carolina ..... 49 
{80 170 
Vv. M. I. 
2i—Catawba_.......... 7 
7—Richmond ........- 7 
6—Ga. Tech. ........ 32 
8—Virginia 9.3.4.5. 19 
25—Davidson ........-- 0 
0—Wm. & Mary . Al 
7=-Not Ge Stately ty «a 49 
26—Furman ........--:: 7 
26—Citadel <ace sess 7 
7—Va. Techs §...+..-- 20 
133 189 


NP els 
(4—North Carolina ....14 


2i—Virginia .......... 2t 
0—Wm. & Mary ..... 49 
O—Maryland ......... 6 
14—N. C. State ....... 6 
7—Clemson .......... 14 
(3—W. and L. ........ 7 
7—Richmond ......... 7 
20 Vie MF eee 7 
96 (31 
WAGNER 
20—Lowell Textile ....7 
{9—Brooklyn ........ 25 
6-6.) 0. INAV saear: 
O—Kings Point ...... 60 
6—Susquehanna ...... 27 
O—Hartwick ......... 34 
O0—West Chester ..... 32) 
51 212 
WAKE FOREST 
{2—Boston College ...... 6 
19—Georgetown ........ 6 
{9—Clemson .... ..... 7 
6—N.- C. State 4 14 
19—Tennessee ... 6 
32—Chattanooga .. .... 14 
O0—Duke ........ ean 
14—North Carolina ....26 
35—So. Carolina ...... 0 
156 92 
WASHINGTON 
20—St. Mary’s ........ 24 
13—U%),. C.0b AJgeeee 39 
21—Wash, State ........7 
0—So. Calif. ......... 28 
20—California ......... 6 
21—Stanford .......... 15 
{6—Oregon ....... ..0 
21—Montana_....,.... 0 
{2—Oregon State ...... 21 
(44 140 
W. AND J. 
6—Bethany ........ 8) 
6—Geneva ..... 12 
6—Denison .......... 12 
6—Lafayette iy 
{9—Dickinson ....... 7 
48—Carnegie ......... 0 
26—Muskingum Bae As 
33—F. and M. .........7 
150 52 
W. &L. 
4{—Hamp.-Sydney .. 6 
0—West Virginia .....6 
18—Wm. & Mary .... 34 
0—Richmond .......- 20 
25—Davidson .......-..6 
7—Va. Tech. ......: 13 
7—Maryland ........- 24 
20—Miami_......-.- 40 
118 149 
WASH. STATE 
7—S0,, Califcnig.o 1-42 - 13 
39. [dale wie eee 
7—Washington .......2I 
0—Oregon . ty ieee 
{2—Oregon State mere ees A 13 
{4—California ...-..- 47 
9¢6—Stanford, ).5.- 2. 27 
20—Mich. State ....... 26 
118 147 


t 


Information Please Almana 


*WESLEYAN WEST VIRGINIA WILLIAMS oe rie 
warthmore 13—Otterbein§ ......... 12—Middlebury 7—Colo. State .. 
Femceahettiaer 7—Pittsburgh .. O—R. P. I. . airy pyre i i 
26—Middlebury 42—Waynesburg 0—Bowdoin ah : grie om 
46—Amherst ..... 6—W. & L. ... ye 7—Trinity -19 Oe eine oS as ad avo 
33—Haverford ......... O—Temple ............ 0—Union ... 14 ean $0’ soda 
6—Williams .......... {3—Syracuse .......... O0—Wesleyan .......... 6 i Voanrnes 
2i—Trinity ........... O—Army es. as edaves 2i—Amherst ......... 13 ae s. Young “is 
—_ 39—Fordham.......... 0 a a a eh State okt 
hs av iepintes Ree at 7—San Francisco .....3! 
120 99 44 q 
WM. & MARY . i 
6—Fort MeClellan ...-0 WISCONSIN iss.) pee 3 
S— Minn Soa se os 34—Marquette ngs Poin 5 
WEST. MARYLAND 51—Citadel (The) ..... 12 28—California . 27—Colgate ..... ot 
{8—Gettysburg ......... 6 49—Va. Teoh: ? 2..:62...2 0 0—Northwestern 3 20—Columbia .. 2 
6—Delaware .......... 44 SAW FO Re hea ok 18 20—Ohio State ......... 6—Cornell ..... 
13—Wash. College ..... 6 41—V.. Mi.) Rh. tna oe 0 2'—lIIlinois) .......... 47—Coast Guard .... 
38—Hamp.-Sydney ..... 6 41—Maryland .......... 7 24—Purdue........... 33—Dartmouth ...... 
27—Randolph-Macon ....0 7—No. Carolina ...... 2 J—=1OWA ps5. his eh ae BR 49—Brown ... 22.7. sane 
20—Dickinson ......... 25 20—Geo. Wash. ....... 0 6—Michigan ......... 30—Princeton ; 
46—Mt. St. Mary ..... 7 40—Richmond ......... 0 O—Minnesota .......... 27—Harvard 
168 93 | 347 71 | 140 144 | 272 
*Unbeaten. 
® 
Professional 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
Source: George Strickler, Director of Public Relations, National Football League. 


Year Team Won Lost Tied Pct. 
1921 Bears (Staley’s)............ 10 1 1 .909 
1922 Canton Bulldogs............ 10 0 2 1000 
1923 Canton Bulldogs............ 11 0 1 1000 
1924 Cleveland Bulldogs......... 7 1 1 .875 
1925 Chicago Cardinals........... ll 2 1 .846 
1926 Frankford Yellow Jackets.... 14 1 1 .933 
1927 New York Giants........... 11 1 1 917 
1928 Providence Steamrollers..... 8 1 2 888 
1929 Green Bay Packers.......... 12 0 1 1000 
1930 Green Bay Packers.......... ll 3 1 .786 
1931 Green Bay Packers.......... 12 2 0 .857 
1932 Chicago Bears.............. 7 1 6 .875 
1933 *Chicago Bears (W).......... 10 2 1 .833 
1933 New York Giants (E)........ ll 3 0 786 
1934 “New York Giants (E)........ 8 5 0 615 
1934 Chicago Bears (W).......... 13 0 0 1000 
1935 *Detroit Lions (W)........... 7 3 2 .700 
1935 New York Giants (E)........ 9 3 0 .750 
1936 "Green Bay Packers (W)...... 10 1 1 .909 
1936 Boston Redskins (E)........ i/ 5 0 587 


Year Team Won Lost Tied Pct 
1937 *Washington Redskins (E).... 8 3 0 72) 
1937 Chicago Bears (W).......... §)." TRE - 90 
1938 *New York Giants (E)........ 8 2 1 - 80 
1938 Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 3.790 72; 
1939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 9 2 0 81! 
1939 New York Giants (E)........ eb leh! - 901 
1940 *Chicago Bears (W).......... 8 350 Tz 
1940 Washington Redskins (E).... 9 220 81 
1941 *Chicago Bears (W).......... 10°; 7.4956 - 90: 
1941 New York Giants (E)........ 8 3 0 712. 
1942 *Washington Redskins (E).... 10 1 OQ  .90 
1942 Chicago Bears (W).......... 110), ° 035 
1943 *Chicago Bears (W).......... 8 eee .88 
1943 Washington Redskins (E).... 6 3 1 - 66: 
1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 2 0 - 801 
1944 New York Giants (E)........ 8 1 1 . 88! 
1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)........ Lorain | (4) - 90 
1945 Washington Redskins (E).... 8 2 a8 - 801 
1946 *Chicago Bears'(W).......... Sie 1 - 80 
1946 New York Giants (E)........ 7 3 1 


*Won titie in play-offs. (W) Western Division champion. (E) Eastern Division champion, 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


1933 Chicago Bears 23, New York Giants 21. 
1934 New York Giants 30, Chicago Bears 13. 
1935 Detroit Lions 26, New York Giants 7. 

1936 Green Bay Packers 21, Boston Redskins 6. 
1937 Washington Redskins 28, Chicago Bears 21. 
1938 New York Giants 23, Green Bay Packers 17. 
1939 Green Bay Packers 27, New York Giants 0. 


1940 Chicago Bears 73, Washington Redskins 0. 
1941 Chicago Bears 37, New York Giants 9. 

1942 Washington Redskins 14, Chicago Bears 6. 
1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington Redskins 21. 
1944 Green Bay Packers 14, New York Giants 7. 
1945 Cleveland Rams 15, Washington Redskins 14. 
1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York Giants 14. 


rr 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING, 1946 
(Final) 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Won Lost Tied Pct. 
New York Giants ....7 


Points 
For Against 


t -700 236 166 


3 
Philadelphia Eagles ..6 5 0 -545 235 220 
Washington Redskins .5 5 { -500 {71 191 
Pittsburgh Steelers ..5 5 t -500 136 117 
Boston Yanks ....... 2 8 { -200 189 273 


WESTERN DIVISION : 
Points 
Won Lost Tied Pct. For Agains 
Chicago Bears ....... 8 2 { -800 289 19 


S A -600 277 24 
Chicago Cardinals ...6 5 -545 260 19 


{ 

0 
Green Bay Packers ...6 5 0 545 138 15 
Detroit Lions ........ 1-918 0 -091 142 31 


¥. : a Pot. 


Mg 2 


amostere Ys S Pe : For Against 
192 *Cleveland Browns ..12 BO" e80F ‘8 37 nr 
339 San Francisco 49ers ..9 5 Nig. 263 807180 ae 
370 Los Angeles Dons ...7 5 2 583 305/290 
378 Chicago Rockets ...... 50 Gres) -AD 263 ems 3 tf, 
n yk in championship play-off, 14 to 9. rib Fide 
a es *, . e , 7. ” , 
4 at Se x eee! 
; ' 4 ; on 
wi a / f ‘ 
ae PROFESSIONAL TEAM RECORDS, 1946 : 4 
<2 | ae National League All-America Conference 
= (Final regular season records) (Final regular season records) ctete 
on __ BOSTON LOS ANGELES BROOKLYN LOS ANGELES fey 
ew York .....---- 17| (4—Philadelphia .....- 25 97= Buffalo!’ pksces eat 14.| 20—Brooklyn eal - 
jladelphia ...--- 49| 21—Green Bay ...-----; 14—Los Angeles .....- 20 | 30—Miami . HER at 
Pepe hi 16| 28—Chi. Bears ........28 {8—San Francisco .....32 21—Buffalo Ol ns 
ee eo 14| 35—Detroit Ya eee 7—Cleveland .........26| 2!—Chicago ..... Oh ier 
Loe acer 33 10—Chi. Cards .......-34 21—Chicago .........--21 | !4—San Francise c 
i ee 28) 41—Detroit mate apie ge 10—New York ........-21 | 1!4—Cleveland $30 
ie esos 17| 21—Chi. Bears ....--..27 30—Miami .....-.-----.7| !Z—New York Bl fee 
ie cnet 28| {7—Chi. Cards .....-..14 2{—Chicago ....).22-. 914 {7—Cleveland ... 6 a 
oe 31 | 2i—Boston .........---40 14--Buffalo |..........17| !2—New York ... hzaled 
5 hs orior et 10| 3l—New York ........-21 14—Los Angeles .......19 | 1!9—Brooklyn ..,. Ana 
ee 40 | 38—Green Bay .......-17 {4—San Francisco .....30 | 34—Miami (7 
a ea 7—New York .......-- 21 | 62—Buffalo...... ee | : 
) 273 | 277 247 14—Cleveland .......-- 66| 7—San Francisco .....48 
\_— — i " 
" CHICAGO BEARS NEW YORK 20- Miami .....--+++> Sl. At Chicago ..... 4 ohh 
30—Green Bay .-------: 7| {7—Boston ....- 226 339 | 305 290 
34—Chi. Garde iat eee iz aa hers a 
8—Los Angeles ...---- ashington 
2i—Philadelphia .--.-- 14| 28—Chi. Cards ... BUFFALO MIAMI 
—New York ...------ 14| 14—Chi. Bears ... {4—Brooklyn .....+..+- 27 0—Cleveland ......... ative 
-7| 14—Philadelphia ... 10—New York .......- 21 | 14—San Francisco ..... hen 
aS rie 21 | 45—Philadelphia Q—Cleveland .....--..28} !4—Los Angeles ....... 0) ag 
Ek Be ae 20 | 28—Boston ....---- 35—Chicago .....-.----38 7—San Francisco .....34 
aCe apes =. 6 7—Pittsburgh 21—Los Angeles .......21 17—Buffalo’ *...;dck ere oe 
AO 35 | 21—Los Angeles 13—New York ......-.-21 7—Chicago loa .ncsamne 
he Sante 24| 3!—Washington {e—Miamll .. .aecce oneal et 7-—Brooklyni-. vere soe 
St {7—San Francisco ..... 14| 2I—New York .......- 24 
8 193 | 236 go Cpleage Se RK M7 se chee Be NA a i: 
y { San Francisco ....- —Buffalo .......++ n 
= CHICAGO CARDS PHILADELPHIA {7—Brooklyn .....+--+> 14] 2il—Los Angeles ....... 34 
7—Pittsburgh ..------ 14| 25—Los Angeles .....-- 14 {4—Miami .....--.+--> 21 O0—Cleveland .......-. 34. 
34—Detroit .. -{4| 49—Boston ....-----+-- 25 {7—Cleveland ......---- 42 0—New York .......-- 31 
17—Chi. Bears .34 7—Green Bay ...----- 19 {4—Los Angeles ......- 62 | 3!—Brooklyn ........-- 20 
36—Detroit -14| 14—Chi. Bears ....---- 2i — —|— pares 
 24—New York . ‘28 | 28—Washington ...---- 24 249 370 | 167 378 
34—Los Angeles ae sah pe pk Be elias be ‘4 
 28—Boston ...--- —New York ....--+-- 
“7 Green Bay .. i9| 7-—=Pittsburgh ....---- 10 CHICAGO NEW YORK 
is {4—Los Angeles - {17 | 10—Washington ...---- 27 6—Cleveland .....- 21—San Francisco ...... ae 
 94—Green Bay ...-----;6 {0—Pittsburgh ....----. 7 17—New York 2\—Butfalo’ shea 10 
ee35—Chi. Bears ..------ 28 | 40—Boston ...-------+: 14 38—Buffalo .....-. {7—Chicago 2a siseoeas 17 
j — — | — —_ 24—San Francisco . 7—Cleveland Al bat see 24 
260 198 | 235 220 g—Los Angoles ae ttre oe 13 
P 21—Bro 1 eee \—Cleveland ,.....--.: 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH Foo nial eae 21 —Brooklyn so i0 
4—Chi. Cards ..-.---- 34| 14—Chi. Cards ...----:. 7 17—Buffalo .....---+++- 31—Los Angeles ....... 17 
{eWashington ee rs ee! 17| 14—Washington ...---- 14 {4—Brooklyn ....---+-- 94—Milamill oe oxo aia PA 
14—Chi. Cards ...----- 36 | 14—New York ....---- 17 20—Miami «..2...--2-5:: {7—Los Angeles .....-. 12 
{4—Los Angeles ..----- 35 | 16—Boston .....-----+-: 7 {4—Cleveland ......-.- 10—San Francisco ....-; 9 
7—Green Bay ..------ 10 7—Green Bay ...----- 17 38—New York ....---+- 28—Chicago .......+.++> 88. 
20—Los Angeles .-.---- 41 | 33—Boston ...------+-°° 7 0—San Francisco ..... 14| 2{—Brooklyn .....++++++ 7 
: |7—Pittsburgh ....----- 7) 14—Washington ....--- fe 17—Los Angeles ....--- 17| 31—Miami...--+---ees 0 
‘ 0—Green Bay ..---:--. 9 7—Detroit ...----+-+- — —|— _ 
fe Soh Bears... 2-1-2 42 10—Philadelphia ..----- 7 263 315 | 270 192 
| 10—Boston .....------- 34 o0—New York .....-+-+. 7 
| -24—Chicago Bears ...-- 45 7—Philadelphia ....-- allt CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
142 310 | 136 117 | 44—Miami ..--eee2ecr0: 0 oaew York ...eeeees 21 
al 20—Chicago ....-++++--+- —Miami . ae 
= GREEN BAY WASHINGTON OS =-Buttale 6 vase. t 2: 0 | 32—Brooklyn 13 
w7—Chi- S$: -agaasaes 30 {4—Pittsburgh ...----- 14 94—New York ....---++> '—Chicago 
dese pales Deere 21 {7—Detroit ...-.---.+:% 16 26—Brooklyn .....-+-++: 7 | 34—Miami ..... Ay! 
{9—Philadelphia ...---- 7| 24—New York ...:----- 14 7—New York .....--+:: 0| 23—Los Angeles 14 
{7—Pittsburgh ...------ 7 {4—Boston ....---+-+++; 6 3i—Los Angeles .....-- 14 {4—Buffalo 17 
(0—Detroit ....----+:--; 7| 24—Philadelphia ..---- 28 90—San Francisco ...-- 34 | 34—Cleveland 20 
7—Chi Bears . 10 7—Pittsburgh ......-- 14 {6—Los Angeles .....-- {7 | 27—Buffalo 14 
; 19—Chi. Cards . maid {7—Boston ....----+-+°: 14 {4—San Francisco ....-. 7 7—Cleveland 14 
= 9—Detroit : “(0 | 20—Chi. Bears ..---+-- 24 5i{—Chicago .....--++.> 14 9—New York 10 
: 6—Chi. Cards . .24 97—Philadelphia ..---- 10 42—Buffalo .....-+-+++- 17| 30—Brooklyn 14 
20—Washington "7| 7—Green Bay .-------: 20 34—Miami ..+----++ 09+: 0| {4—Chicago ..... 0 
: 17—Los Angeles ....--- 38 O0—New York ..------- 31 66—Brooklyn .....-++-- oe mca Tes Angeles .....- Be! 
138 158 | 171 191 | 423 137 | 307 189 


Noted Nicknames in Sports 


BASEBALL 


Big Six—Christy Mathewson 

Big Train—Walter Johnson 

Peerless Leader—Frank Chance 

Georgia Peach—Ty Cobb 

Prince Hal—Hal Chase 

Iron Man—Joe McGinnity 

Fordham Flash—Frankie Frisch 

Miracle Man—George Stallings 

Rabbit—Walter Maranville 

Little Napoleon—John McGraw 

Mite Manager—Miller Huggins 

Cactus—Clifford C. Cravath 

Rajah—Rogers Hornsby 

Sultan of Swat—Babe Ruth 

The Cat—Harry Brecheen 

$100,000 infield—Stuffy McInnis, Eddie 
Collins, Jack Barry and Frank Baker of 
the Philadelphia Athletics 

Three-fingered—Mordecai Brown 

Gray Eagle—Tris Speaker 

Kiki—Hazen Cuyler 

Jughandle—Johnny Morrison 

Old Hoss—Riggs Stephenson, Charlie Rad- 
bourne 

Country—Enos Slaughter 

Billy The Kid—Billy Southworth 

Wild Horse of the Osage—Pepper Martin 

Mule—George Haas 

Camera Eye—Max Bishop 

Dem Bums—Brooklyn Dodgers 

Yankee Clipper—Joe DiMaggio 

Little Professor—Dom DiMaggio 

Mr. Shortstop—Marty Marion 

Beauty—Dave Bancroft 

Arkansas Traveler—Travis Jackson 

Wahoo Sam—Sam Crawford 

Gashouse Gang—St. Louis Cards of the 
mid-Thirties 

Meal Ticket—Carl Hubbell 

Old Fox—Clark Griffith 

High Pockets—George Kelly 

Goose—Leon Goslin 

Hitless Wonders—Chicago White Sox of 
1906 

Flying Dutchman—Hans Wagner 

Old Roman—Charles A. Comiskey 

Home Run—Frank Baker 

The Crab—Johnny Evers 

Pants—Clarence Rowland 

Duster—Walter Mails 

Memphis Bill—William Terry 

Tron Horse—Lou Gehrig 

*Oom Paul—Paul Derringer 

The Lip—Leo Durocher 

King Kong—Charlie Keller 

The Old Arbiter—Bill Klem 

Ol Pete—Grover Cleveland Alexander 

$100,000 Battery—Grover C. Alexander and 
Bill Killifer 

Big Poison—Paul Waner 

Little Poison—Lloyd Waner 

Turkey Mike—Mike Donlin 

Me an’ Paul—Dizzy and Daffy Dean 

Wildfire—Frank Schulte ~ 

Mad Russian—Lou Novikoff 


FOOTBALL 


Four Horsemen—Jim Crowley, Harry 
Stuhldreher, Elmer Layden and Don 
Miller of Notre Dame 

Galloping Ghost—Red Grange 

Seven Blocks of Granite—Fordham line of 
1936 

Automatic Jack—Jack Manders 

Seven Mules—Notre Dame line of 1924 

Little Boy Blue—Albie Booth 

Gloomy Gil—Gilmour Dobie 

Mr. Inside—Felix (Doc) Blanchard 

Mr. Outside—Glenn Davis 

Greasy—Earle Neale 

Hurry-up—Fielding H. Yost 


BOXING 


Manassa Mauler—Jack Dempsey 

Man Mountain—Jess Willard 

The Orchid Man—Georges Carpentier 

Wild Bull of the Pampas—Luis Angel Firpo 

Pittsburgh Windmill—Harry Greb 

Gentleman Jim—James J. Corbett 

Boston Tar Baby—Sam Langford 

Li’l Arthur—Jack Johnson 

Durable Dane—Battling Nelson 

Ruby Robert—Bob Fitzsimmons 

Boston Strong Boy—John L. Sullivan 

Basque Woodchopper—Paulino Uzcudun 

Fargo Express—Billy Petrolle 

Leaning Tower of Pisa and Tall Tower of 
Gorgonzola—Primo Carnera 

Brown Bomber—Joe Louis 

Two-ton Tony—Tony Galento 

Fainting Phil—Phil Scott 

Boy Bandit—James J. Johnston 


TENNIS 


Little Miss Poker Face—Helen Wills Moody 
Roark 

Bounding Basque of Biarritz—Jean Boro- 
tra 

The California Comet—Maurice McLough- 
lin 

Three Musketeers—Jean Borotra, 
LaCoste, and Henri Cochet 


Rene 


HORSE RACING 


Big Red—Man o’ War 

Old Bones—Exterminator 
Mr. Longtail—Whirlaway 
The Iceman—George Woolf 


Miscellaneous 


Strangler—Ed Lewis 

Human Fish—Johnny Weissmuller 

The Emperor Jones—Bobby Jones 

Calamity J ane—Bobby Jones’ Putter 

Boy Wonder—Willie Hoppe 

The Flying Finn—Paavo Nurmi 

The Fastest Human—Charley Paddock 

The Sauerkraut Line—Miit Schmidt, Bobby 


Bauer and Woody Dumart of the Boston 
Bruins 


s 


- 
4 


& 


q 
. 
<* 
ee 


ora 


# 


La 


_ AAA. See Agricultural Adjustment 

=e Administration 

ABC. See American Broadcasting 
Company 

ASCAP. See American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Pub- 


Aarhus, Den., 474 
Abaca (hemp), 550a ; 
_ Abbott, Douglas C. (Can. states.), 


436b 
Abdul-llah, Crown Prince, 5184 
Abdullah ibn Hussein, 570 
Aberdeen, Scot., 612, 644b 
Aberdeen University, Scot., 617 
Abstract art, 38. See also Art 
Abyssinia. See Ethiopia 
Academic degrees, 212, 213 
Academy of Motion Picture Art and 
Sciences awards (1928-45), 776 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Pa., 


24la 
eae of Political Sciences, N.Y., 
a 


Acajutla, Salv., 560b 
Acapulco, Mex., 630, 631 
Acatenango, volc., Guat., 600 
Accidental deaths: 1945, 189 
Age groups (1913-45), 187 
Civil aviation (1928-45), 186 
See also Deaths 
Accidents: 1944, 184 
Death rates (1943-45), 188, 189 
Industrial (1936-45), 279 
Traffic (1945), 196 
Accountancy: academic degrees, 213 
Accountants (1940), 278 
Professional fraternity, 233 - 
Accountants, American Institute of, 
762a 
Accra, Go. Cst., 427b, 656a 
Acheson, Dean (US. states.), 100 
Aconcagua, mt., S. Am., 405, 591, 
596 
Acosta, Cesar R. (Parag. states.), 
391 
Acre, Pal., 451a 
Act of Union: 1707, 
1800, 482b 
Actinium (Ac), 1788 
Actors and actresses, 278, 776 
eure John (US. pres.), 58, 
4 


420b, 421b; 


66, 


Biographies, standard, 84 
Cabinet, 96 
White House, first occupant, 134 
Wife and children, 105 
Adams, John C. (US. educ.), 219 
Adams, John Quincy (US. pres.), 86 
Administration, 59 
Biographies, standard, 86 
Cabinet, 96 
Hall of Fame, 77la 
Secretary of State, 96 
Wife and children, 105 
Adams, Karl L. (US. educ.), 224 
Adams, mt., Wash., 592 
Adams counties (US.), 104 
Adams State College, Colo., 214 
Adana, Turk., 57la 
Addams, Jane (US. soc. worker), 
726b, 7T67b 
Addis Ababa, Eth., 484a, 612, 655a, 
7274 
Addison, 
421b 
Address, forms of, 777-80 
Adelaide, Austr., 454a, 455b, 
668b 


Viscount (Br. states.), 


612, 


Adelaide University, Austr., 617b 
Adelphi College, N.Y., 214 
Adelsburg Grotto, It. See Postumia 
Aden, Aden, 662b, 700 
Aden, Br. col., Arab. penin., 440b; 
map, 446 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Hotels, 662b 
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Population, 401lb, 419 

Steamship service, 662b 
Aden, gulf, Arab. penin., 430a 
Adish, glacier, USSR, 605b 


Adjustment and credit bureaus 
(1939), 268 . 
ieee Chicago, Ill, 
a 
Admiralty, isls. N.G.Terr., 358, 


738a 
Adowa, Eth., 726b 
Adrenaline, isolation of, 783a 
Adrian, Edgar D. (Br. physiol.), 770 
Adriatic (steamship), 671 
Aduldet, Phumiphon (Siam k.), 561b 
-Adult Education, American Associa- 
tion for, 762a 
Adultery, as divorce cause, 190-91 
Advent, 800; 1947, 808b 
Advent Christian Church, 792b 
Advertising: agencies, 268, 762a 
Art, 38-39 
Media, 270 
Professional fraternity, 233 
Professional sorority, 235 
Trends, 270 
Volume, 247 
Advertising Agencies, 
Association of, 762a 
Adzuma-yama, volc., Jap., 598 
Ae.E. (abbr.), 213 
Aegean Sea, Gr., map, 503 
Soh ce aa Sciences, Institute of, 
2, 
AF of L. See American Federation 
of Labor 
Afdera, vole., Erit., 598 
Afghanistan, 399-400; map, 446 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Amu Darya River, 595 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 


American 


Entry requirements, 663a 
League of Nations, 389 
Money, 663a 
Travel season, 663a 
United Nations, 389 

Africa, 426-30, 652-61; map, 410 
Area, 596 
British, 419 


Deserts, 597 
Emigration to US., 173 
Explorations, 610 


Glaciers and ice fields, 606a 
Lakes, largest, 606 
Mountain, highest, 598 
Temperature, 607 
Volcanoes, 598 
Waterfalls, 602, 603 
See also individual countries 
Africa, South, Union of. See Union 
of South Africa 
Africa, South West. See South West 
Africa : 
Afrika Korps, 736b, 737a 
Agana, Guam, 162 
Agassiz, Louis (US. nat.), Tila 
Agetelik, cavern, Hung., 601 
Agincourt, Battle of, 489a 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, 726b, 727a 
Agriculture, 585-88 
Accidents, industrial, 279 
Animals, domestic, 262 
Crop failures (India), 607 
Degrees, academic, 212, 213 
Economy (US,), 261-63 
Employment, 246, 252, 279 
Exports (US.), 296 
Fraternities, professional, 233 
Government payments, 276, 285 
Income, 246, 249, 283, 285; chart, 
281 
Marketings, 246 
Output by states, 263 
Output per worker, 263 
Population, farm, 180, 261 
Price index, wholesale, 289 
Prices and parity prices (1946), 
291 
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Production (1931-44), 261, 262 
Production, leading countries, 585- 


88 

Products, distribution, 265b 
Products, prices, 247, 290 
Property (1850-1945), 261 
Recognition societies, 236 
Schools, professional, 209 
Service elements, 267 
Tenancy (1880-1940), 263 
Unemployment (1929-46), 279 
US. makeup (1939), 250 
Wage rates (1910-39), 285 
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See also individual countries, 
provinces, states;.Farms and 
Farming hi 

Agriculture, US. Department of, 
99, 100, 763b 

Agriculture, US. Secretaries of, 
98, 99, 100 

Air-conditioning, 12 

Air Forces: leading countries, 590 


United Kingdom, 725a 
United States, 352 
USSR, 576a 
Air mail, 812a 
First route, 603 
Pacific flight, 726b 
Postage rates, 814-15 
Air transportation, 266, 589 
Aircraft: carriers (1946), 364 
Production, 246, 259 
Rit) service. See individual coun- 
ries 
Airplane: accidents, 626 
Invention, 782b 
Travel, 628 
Aix-la-Chapelle. See Aachen 
Akbar the Great, 444a 
Akron (airship), 626b, 723b 
Akron, Ohio, 154, 178 
Akron, University of, Ohio, 214 
Alabama, 143 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Counties, 117 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 117 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Islands, 167 
License plates, 199 
Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Martin Dam, 622 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798% 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 53 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
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Alabama—(cont.) 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Secession, 101 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 316a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
\ Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Wilson Dam, 622 
Alanbrooke, Lord, 342b 
Alaska, US. poss., N. Am., 159-60, 
629; map, 398 
Accession (1867), 105 
Agriculture, 587 
Airline service, 629 
Climate, 629 
Colleges, 210 
Divorce, grounds for, 191 
Entry requirements, 629 
Explored, 611 
Fishing, 587 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Glaciers and ice fields, 160, 604a 
Hotels, 629 
Money, 629 
Mount McKinley National Park, 
168 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Naval bases (US.), 358 
Population, 175 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Public schools, 201 
Purchased from Russia, 717b 
Selective service, 359 
Steamship service, 629 
Travel season, 629 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Volcanoes, 160, 600 
Yukon River, 594 
Alaska (steamship), 671 
Alava, cape, Wash., 164 
Albania, 400-01, 642 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 102 
Human resources, 589 
Italian invasion (1939), 730b 
League of Nations, 390 
Money, 642 
United Nations, 390 
UNRRA aid, 392 
World War II, 400b, 520a 
Albany, N.Y., 152 
Climate, 167 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Albert I (Belg. k.), 408, 725b 
Albert, lake, Af., 606 
Alberta, prov., Can., 435b; map, 398 
Climate, 629 
Holidays, 630 
Nelson River, 595 
Population (1941), 436a + 
Wheat, 437a 
Albright Art Gallery, N.Y., 238 
Albums, phonograph record, 36-37 
Albuquerque, N.M., 152 
Climate, 166 
Elevation, 170 
Indian Headquarters, 177 
Alcoholic beverage taxes (1936-46), 
276 


Alcoholism, as divorce cause, 190-91 

Alessandri Palma, Arturo (Chil. 
pres.), 462b 

poenien Islands, Alas., 160, 600, 
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Alexander the Great (Maced. KD; 
444a, 479b, T15a 

Alexander I (Russ. tsar), 574a 

See II (Russ. tsar), 574b, 
1 


Alexander I (Yugos. k.), 725b 
coe Albert V. (Br. states.), 
2. 


Alexander of Tunis, Viscount (Can. 
OV. gen.), 434b 
Alexanderson, Ernst F. W. (Swed. 


Sci.), 760 
Alexandria, Egy., 479, 654b, 700 
pea Ricardo J, (Pan. states.), 


’ es 
ie + 
ain XIII (Sp. 
Alfred the Great (Eng. k.), 418 
Algeria, Fr. col., Af., 492-94, 652-53; 
map, 410 
Agriculture, 585, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Airline service, 652a 
Entry requirements, 652a 
Holidays, 652b, 653a 
Population (1939), 488, 492b 
Travel season, 652a 
Algiers, Alg., 492, 493, 612, 652 
Alien and Sedition Acts, 58 
Aliens (1920-45), 175 
Allegheny College, Pa., 214 
William McKinley, 92 
Allenby, Edmund Henry H. (Br. mil. 
off.), 450a 
Allenstein, Pol. See Olsztyn 
Allentown, Pa., 155, 178 
Allerton, Isaac (Pilgrim), 79 
Allerton, John (Pilgrim), 79 
Allied Control Commission: 
garia, 460 
Hungary, 512b 
Allied Control Council: Austria, 406 
Germany, 501 
Alling, Paul H. (US. dipl.), 103 
Allowances: Army, 362 
Navy, 364 
Edward M. 
off 


3), 353 
Alps, mts., Eur., 569a 
Glaciers, 605 
Peaks, 591-92 
Alps, Southern. See Southern Alps 
Alsace, prov., Fr., 716a 
Altitudes (US.), 165 
Altmeyer, Arthur J. (US. admin.), 
326a 
Altoona, Pa., 178 
Aluminum (Al), 787 
Production, 259, 426a, 588 
Aivarez, Luis W., 13 
Alverno Teachers College, Wis., 214 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(union), 307 
Amalgamated Lithographers (union), 
04a 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (union), 307 
Amarillo, Tex., 156, 157 
Area, 179 
Climate, 167 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 179 
Amazon, riv., S. Am., 594; map, 417 
Bolivia, 412, 634 
Brazil, 413, 416a 
Exploration, 611 
Tributary, 479a 
Ambassadors. See Diplomatic per- 
sonnel 
Amendments to the Constitution 
(US.), 75-78 
American Automobile Association: 
Champions (1911-41), 925 
Mileage charts, 200-05 
American Bar Association, 762a 
chan 73a Broadcasting Company, 
1 


Bul- 


(US. army 


as Creed’ (W. T. Page), 
2 


American Express Company, 628. 
See also individual countries 
American Federation of Labor, 309 

Affiliates, 307 
CIO, disputes with, 304a, 728b 
Formation, 60 
Internal difficulties, 304a 
Officers (1945), 309b 
Southern organization drive, 304a 
United Mine Workers, 40, 303b 
American Federation of Musicians, 
304b, 307 
American Geographical Society, 24la 
American Hockey League, 914 
American Independence, Declara- 
tion of (1776), 716b 
American Indians: Alaska, 177 
Arizona, 143 
Citizenship, 136 
Commerce, 70 
Constitution (US.), 68, 710, TT, 
Federal expenditures, 275 
Language, 607 
Museums, 240a, 242a 
New Mexico, 152 
Oklahoma, 154 
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Population, 176, 177 at 
heparan international Coleg 
Brera Lane ones 108 
erican Labor Party, 
American League. See Baseball — 
American Legion, 762a 
American Lutheran Church, 794a 


American Museum of Natural His- 


tory, NYC, 241, 712b 


350 
American Party (pol. party), 107 
American Red Cross, 368 
American Revolution (1775-83), 716b 
Boston, 149 
Casualties, 355, 356 
Cost, 354 
Pensions, 354 . 
Wholesale prices, 288 
American Samoa. See Samoa 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and 
(ASCAP), 734a, 762a 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 292 
American University, D.C., 214 
American Women's Association, 762a 
America’s Cup (yachting), 921 
Americium (Am), 14, 788 
Amézaga, Juan José de (Urug. 
pres.), 579a 
Amherst College, Mass., 214 
Calvin Coolidge, 94 
Football record 1946, 945 
Amiens, Fr., 645b 
Amman, Pal., 570b, 662a 
Ammunition, production, 246 
Amoy, China, 664a 
Amritsar, India, 444a, 665a 
Amsterdam, Neth., 535a, 648a 
Bibliotheque Royale, 615b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
State Museum, 613b 
‘Time difference, 700 
Zoo, 619 
Amu Darya (Oxus), riv., USSR, 595 
Amundsen, Roald (Nor. expl.), 7184 
Amur, riv., USSR, 594 
Amusement, places of, 270 
See also Motion pictures; Theater 
Anaconda, Mont., 150 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 292 
Anchorage, Alas., 629 
Ancient Empires, 609 
yen oe isls., India, 448b; map, 
4 
Andaman, sea, India, 593 
Anderson, Carl D. (US, sci.), 760, 
770, 782b 
Anderson, Clinton 
98, 100, 739b 
Anderson, Marian (US. mus.), 24 
Anderson, Maxwell (US. play- 
wright), 22 
Anderson, Ind., 793a 
Andes, mts., S. Am.: Argentina, 
405, 634 
Bolivia, 412b 
Chile, 604b 
Ecuador, 479 
Peaks, 591 
Peru, 548b 
Snowline, 604b 
Venezuela, 638 
Andorra, rep., Eur., 642-43 
André, Major John (Br, sol.), 716b 
Andree, Salomon August (Swed. 
aero.), 720b 
aoe be Roy Chapman (US. Sci.), 


eae Vat (sanctuary), Cambodia, 


Angling and Casting, 912 
Anglo-American Agreement (1938), 


456b 

Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry, 42 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Af., 481- 


82, 653; map, 410 

Agriculture, 586 

Air mail rate from US., 814b 

Exploration, 610 

Population (1941), 419 

Sennar Dam, 622 

Travel season, 653a 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty (1936), 480a 
Anglo-Portuguese Agreement, 556a 
Anglo-Russian Convention, 517b 
Anglo-Siamese Treaty (1909), 449b 


American Pacific Islands, 349; map, ; 


Publishers, a 


, 765b 


P. (US. states.), 


at ¢ Resorts, tine Oe ee 
Ardeatin' Ss, Massacre at, Roosevelt Dam, 622 __ 
_ | Arends, I (US. cong.) a Sales, retail (1939), 252 
| Arequipa, ru, 547b ie ‘| School attendance laws, 208. 
« Arequipa, volc., Peru, 600 School statistics, 206 ‘ 


demy r Arévalo, Juan José (Guat: pres.), | Schools, private, 210 
so SlS) 220be oS 5094, ie Schools, public, 210 
“L. (US. publ.), 732b | Argenlieu, Adm. Thierry d’, 515b Senators, 163; 1946, 52 


oat. 626a 
rsaries. See Holidays 
hluss (Ger. and Aus.), 406, 


Argentina, 402-05, 634; map, 417 Speed limit, 199 f 
Agriculture, 404, 585-88 Taxes, 199, 316a 
Air mail rate from US., 814b Telephones, homes with, 252 © 
American Express offices, 634 Time belt, 701 rf 
Commerce and industry, 588, 589 Towns and villages, 181 j 
Diplomatic personnel to and from Unemployment compensation, 330a 
US., 102 Voting qualifications, 136 “A 
Election (1946), 49 Arizona (steamship), 671 7 
Exports to US., 298 Arizona State Museum, 241a_ 
Farrell, Edelmiro J., 738a ‘Arkansas, 143 ‘ 
Hebe! See es 502 Admission, date and rank, 140 
3 i Agriculture, 263 a 
Iguassu (waterfall), 603 ‘Altitudes 165 a 
Imports from US., 298 ‘Aven. 140 : pei 


"Pennsylvania, 155 Military forces, 590 serene Dot Ged 1240 
4 Eroduction, 256 Minerals, 405, 584 Citak ea Oe ame fee py. 
Coo. Resupinia peaks, “601 Church of God in Christ, 193a © 
thropology, races, 790 Museum of Natural History, 614b beste bite a ees 
ti-Comintern Pact, 501a, 512b,| Paraguay, 546b Colleges, 210, 214ff i ed 


Paraguay River, 595 4 cee 
Parana River, 594 iectteerbe te: us al 
Perén regime (1944), 478b 0 i wat 


Diamond mine, 143 a 
Rate of exchange, 670 Divorce, 190, 192 i ay 


Steamship service, 634a Ak Reg ; 
Strike (1946), 40 ? Driving, minimum age, 199 : ee 
Trade, 404, 424a, 505b WiceHon: CPs : 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 tee edie ie 
United Nations, 389, 390 Election (1940), 115 
‘Antiparos, isl., Gr Uruguay, 5798 Election (1944), 111, 116, 117 
Antisana, volc., Ec., 600b Volcanoes, 600 ’ lection (1946), 52-56 : . 
Antitrust Act (1890), 61 Argonne, Battle of, 718b , Elections, primary, 137 Q 
‘Antofagasta, Chile, "462a, 636 Arguello-Vargas, Mariano (Nic. Blectoral vote (1904-44), 108 -— 
Antofalla, vole., S. Am., 600 _ States.), 390 Flower, 140 ay 
Antonescu, Ion (Rum. pr. min.), | Arizona, 143 Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
- -558b, 7332 Admission, date and rank, 140 Governor (1947), 56 
_ Antwerp, Belg., 407, 619, 643, 738b Agriculture, 263 Governor, term and salary, 163 
_. Anzac Day, 668b, 669b Pennie 165 Growing season days, 166 
* Anzio, It., 7384 rea, Hospitals, 197 
Apia, W. Samoa, 459a Boulder Dam, 622 Income increase (1940-44), 248 A 
Appalachian State Teachers Col- ce Bas Income par cavities 251, 252 i 
, Ges 2d tles, License plates, 
pee Boe, om Climate, 166 miareltacranes. 252 
Apples, 158, 291 Colleges, 210, 214 Marital status (1940) in, 193 
April, calendar (1947), 682-83 Colorado River, 595 Marriage laws, 192 
‘arab League, 450, 518b ee Mineral springs, 143 
_ Arabia, penin., Asia, 401-02; map, OGLOm 2 Mississippi River, 5 
: Counties, 117 Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Bets 691 spivar Oe iO SPE aa S16) Motor vehicle laws, 199 
: By a Tiving, n Motto, 140 
Niebuhr’s exploration, 610 Election (1928), 112 u Runder” penaliveer 196 
a ee aie Election (1932), 113 Lao bse OY 
Arabian Sea; map, lection (1936), 114 ickni ‘ 
_ Arabic (lang.), 607 seen esos, LIB Seer TCA, 140, 176, 183 
_ Arabs, in Palestine, 450 Election (1944), 111, 116, 117 Population’ density, 179 
Arafura Sea, Neth. Indies, map, 452 Election (1946), 52-56 Precipitation seearen ska 
_ ~Araguary, riv., Braz., 596 ° Elections, primary, 137 Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
iB Aral. tere, weer, oe Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 Radios, homes with, 252 
_ Arassuahy, Braz., Flower, 140 iver, 596 
Arbitration (term), defined, 304a, Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
_ Arce, Dr. José (Arg. states.), 390 Gasoline tax, 199 53 
 Archaean Protaxis (Can. region), Governor (1947), 56 Resorts, 170 ; 
t 438a Governor, term and salary, 163 Sales, retail (1939), 252 
Archbishops of Canterbury, 797-98 | Grand Canyon National Park, 168] Scnool, medical, 231 
_~ Archery, 928, 941 Growing season days, 166 School attendance laws, 208 
' Archibald, Robert W. (US. jur.), 104 Hospitals, 197 School statistics, 206 
_ “Architects, American Institute of, | Income increase (1940-44), 248 ada i A 
i 1624, Income per capita, 251, 252 Schools, public, 210 
Architecture: architects (1940), 278 Indian population, 176 Secession, 101 
f ‘Byzantine, 620 License plates, 199 Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
ig - Cambodian, 622 Literacy test, 136 Speed limit, 199 
$ Chinese, 622 Manufactures, 252 Taxes, 199, 316b 
Degrees, academic, 212, 213 Marital status (1940) in, 193 Telephones, homes with, 252 
i 16th and 19th centuries, 621 Marriage laws, 192 Time belt, 701 
_ Famous structures, 620 Meteor crater, 712b Towns and villages, 181 
4 Fraternities, professional, 233 Mexico, 531b Unemployment compensation, 3308 
Gothic, 621 Motor vehicle deaths, 189 Voting qualifications, 136 
Greek revival, 169 Motor vehicle laws, 199 Arlington Cemetery, D.0., 8085 
Hudson River style, 169 Mobion 140 Arliss, George (actor), 41, 776 
Mchammedan, 620 Mountain peaks, 591 fee poe i. 2 oe 
Mengul, 622 ‘ Murder, penalty for, 195 Armature rewinding shops, 
Oriental 622 Name, origin of, 140 Armies: British, 422, Mee 
Recognition society, 236 Nickname, 140 Leading Cee ha, 
bia’ i 621 Painted Desert, 143, 597 Standing (1940), 
eee 620 Petrified Forest, 169 United States. See Army (US.) 
f Schools, professional, 209 Population, 140, 176, 182 USSR, 576a 
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a "iy i . 
Armistice Day, 81, 808b 
Arms, right of people to 
Armstrong, 
Armstrong, 
Army (US.): : 
Battles (WW II), 351-52 
Casualties, 355 
Commanders, 357a 
Congress’ power, 70 
Continental, 355 


Employment and unemployment, 
279 


Enlisted men, 363, 780 
Flying pay, 363 

Foreign service, 363 
Forms of address, 780 


bear, 75 


Edwin H. (US. sci.), 760 
Henry (boxer), 846, 848 


Longevity allowance, 363 


Manhattan Engineer District, 


Occupation troops, 40 
Officers, 362, 780 
Railroads (1944), 733 
Time, 700b 


Veterans’ benefits, 332-34 
Voting, election (1944), 111 
Women’s Army Corps, 332b, 363 


See also World War II 
Arno, riv., It., 522a 


RTS Benedict (US. army off.), 
716 
Arrests, distribution of (1945), 194 


Arshad el Umari, 
min.), 518a 
Art: abstract, 38 
Advertising, 38-39 
Artists (1940), 278 
Competitions, 38, 39 


Seyyid 
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Degrees, academic, 212, 213 
Developments (1946), 38-39 


Exhibitions, 39 
Fraternity, professional, 
Museums, 613 
Recognition societies, 236 


233 


Sorority, professional, 235 


Teachers. (1940), 278 
Who’s Who, 742 
See also Fine Arts 


Arthur, Chester A. (US, pres.), 60,91 


Biography, standard, 91 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Wife and children, 105 


Articles of Confederation (1781), 57, 
58 


Aryan ‘‘race’’, 790 
Asamayama, volc., 
Asbury Park, N.J., 675 

Ascension Day (1947), 807b 


Jap., 599 


Ash Wednesday, 799: 1947, 80a 
Ashanti, Br. col., Go. Cst., 427b 
Asheville, N.C., 170, 179 


Ashland College, Ohio, 214 


Ashmolean Museum, Eng., 614a 
09 


Ashokan Dam, N.Y., 622 
Asia, 663-68; maps, 
Area, 596 


"350, 446, 447 


Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 173 


Explorations, 610 


Glaciers and ice fields, 605b 
See also individual countries 


Askja, volc., Ice., 598 
Aso-san, volc., Jap., 599 
Assayers, number of (1940), 
Assiniboine, mt., Can., 592 
Associations 
National, 62-66 
Assuan, Egy., 654b 
Assyrian Empire, 609a 
Aston, 
760, 769, 78 
Astor, Mary (actress), 776 
Astoria, Oreg., 675 
Astrid (Belg. q.), 726b 
Astrolabe (instru.), 614b 
Astronomy, 708-13 
Constants, 704 
Developments (1946), 13 


and Societies, 


258 
US. 


Francis William (Br. Sci); 
1 


Morning stars (1947), 677ff 


Phenomena (1947), 705 
Photography, 713b 
Polar auroras, 710-11 
Projection planetariums, 
Seasons, change of, Wlla 
Signs and symbols, 105 
See also Comets: Eclipses 
ors; Meteorites; Moon; 
Constellations 
Asunci6n, Parag., 546a 
Aswan Dam, Egy., 622 
Atacama, desert, Chile, 597 
Atacama, volc., Bol., 600b 
Atahualpa (Inca k.), 4784 


W3a 


; Mete- 


Stars; 


9 


_ ¥ 
Athabasca, lake, Can., 438b, 606 
Athabasca, riv., Can., b 
Athelstan (Eng. k.), 418 5 
Athens (Athenai), Gr., 646b 
Cecrops, 715a, 
Geological Survey Museum, 614b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Nazis enter (1941), 734b 
Population (1940), 507a 
Time difference, 700 
Atherton, Ray (US. dipl.), 102 
Atitlan, volc., Guat., 600 
Atlanta, Ga., 145 
Airliner crash, 626b 
Area, 178 
Climate, 166 
Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 
Elevation, 170 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Newspapers, 809 
Population (1944), 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Time difference, 700 
Winecoff Hotel fire, 48 
Atlanta Campaign, site of, 169 
Atlanta University, Ga., 214 
Atlantic cable, 782b 
Atlantic Charter (1941), 396, 621, 
7354 
Atlantic City, N.J.: climate, 166 
Elevation, 170 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Population (1944), 179 
Tides, 675 
Time difference, 700 
Atlantic Coast, 167 
Atlantic Ocean, 593 
Atmosphere, composition of, 712 
Atom: atomic numbers, 781b 
Composition of, 7-8, 13 
Dalton, John, 78la 
Smashing of, 13, 721b 
Atomic bomb, 5, 62, 156, 158 
Bikini Lagoon, 11 
Control, 11 
Effects on human beings, 10 
Hiroshima, 9, 740a 
Nagasaki, 740a 
New Mexico test, 10 
Test Able, 11 
Test Baker, 11 
Warfare, 11 
World ban, 740b 
Atomic Development 
(UN), 12 
Atomic energy, 8, 12 
Control of, 3, 45 
History, 3-12 
Research, 13 
Atomic Energy Commission, 11, 40, 
372, 740b 
Atomic pile (‘boiler’), 9, 782b 
Atonement, Day of (1947), 808b 
Attlee, Sir Clement Richard (Br. 
pr.min.), 419, 421, 552a, 740a 
Berlin Conference (1945), 501 
India, 41 
Potsdam declaration, 501b 
Attorney General (US.), 99, 100 
Forms of address, 777 
Names of (1789-1946), 96-98 
Attu, isl, Alas., 7372 
Auckland, N.Z., 457a, 459, 612, 669a, 
Spann se establishments (1939), 
268 
Audubon, John James (US. orni- 
thol.), 7lla 
Audubon Society, National, 762a 
Augsburg, Ger., 6462 
Augsburg, Peace of (1555), 500a 
August, calendar (1947), 690-91 
eee. Sister M. R. (US. educ.), 
221 


Augusta, Ga., 179 

Augusta, Me., 148 

Augustana College, S. Dak., 214 

Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary, Tll., 214 

Aurangzeb (Hindustan emp.), 4449 

Aurora Australis (Southern Lights), 
710a 


Authority 


Aurora Borealis (Northern Lights), 
710a 


Austin, Nev., 714 
Austin, Tex., 714 
Australasia, 584 


Australia, Commonwealth of, 454— 


» 


56, 688; maps, 336, 350, 452 
956 


7 
Slt een 
Cc y 
Hor ghd ait industry, 588, 
Death rate, 
Density per square mile, 454a F 
Deserts, 597 r : 
Diplomatic personnel to and f 

5 102 

Education, 4554 
Emigration to US., 173 
Entry requirements, 668b 
Exports, 298, 437b 
Glaciers, 606 
Government, 454b, 455a 
History, 454, 611 
Holidays, 668b 
Hotels, 668b 
Human resources, 589 
Imports, 437b 
Income, national, 293 
Industry, 455 
Language, 454a 


Douglas, 736a 
84-85 


Population, 

Racial stock, 454a 

Religions, 454a ~ 

Sheep raising, 455a Bs 

Social and economic conditions, 
455 


Southern Lights (astron.), Tlla 
Steamship service, 668b = 
Trade, 424a 

Travel season, 668a a 
United Nations, 269, 389, 390, 391, 


x 


se 


e 

394 

Universities, 617b 

UNRRA aid (1946), 392 : 

US. population originating in, 
174 


TO) Bens 


Wage rates, 284 a 
Wool, 455a = 
Zoos, 619 ’ 


Australian Aboriginal (ang.), 607 
Austria, 405-07, 646; map, 502 . 
Agriculture, 406, 586 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Airline service, 646a 
Allied Council, 405, 406 
Anschluss (1938), 406, 7294 
Area, 405 
Belgium, 408 
Cities, 405, 646 
Civil War (1934), 725a 
Climate, 407, 646 
Danube River, 595 
Density per square mile, 405 
Election (1946), 49 ¥ 
semlera tog to US. (1871-1945), — 
73 : 


Entry requirements, 646a 

Forests, 407, 586 

Fourteen Points, 394 

Germany, 501la, 7294 

Government, 406 

History, 405 

Hitler, Adolf, 726a 

Industry, 406-07 

Italy, 519b 

Language, 405 

League of Nations, 390 

Life expectancy, 198 

Minerals, 407 

Money, 405 

Neves features and resour 
40 


if 


Pra Fn Sp ae dele 


Poland, 551b 

Population, 405 

Racial stock, 405 

Religions, 405 

Social and economic condit 
406 


Steamship service, 646a 
Travel season, 646a 
United Nations, 390 
UNRRA, 392 
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603 ; 
orld War II. See 
tro-Hungarian Empire, 405, 
512a. See also Austria; 


catomabiles and Automobile indus- 


try: 
Accidents, 184 
Companies, 149 
Cost of shipment, 628 
Deaths. See Motor vehicles 
Driving time between cities, 200 
Gasoline test (1893), T17b 
Industry, 282 
Manufacture, 254 
Number owned, 291 
Parts and accessories, 264 
Passenger cars, 258 
Racing, 929-30 
Repair and service, 268 
Retail sales, 264 
Speed records, 597 7 
See also Motor vehiclés 


=, £ 
ow 


- Autumn, beginning of (1947), 704 


Aviation: accidents, 186, 626 
Air mail, 726b 
Aircraft carriers, 364 
Aircraft production, 246, 259 
Atlantic, first flight, 718b 
Aviators, 278 
Corrigan, Douglas, 729 
Deaths from accidents, 186 
Endurance air record, 720b 
Hughes, Howard, 728-29 
Lindbergh, Charles A. See that 
entry 
Navy planes, 725a 
Nonstop distance record, 46 
Paris-New York flight (1930), 


720b 
Post, Wiley, 724a 
Soa Amelia Earhart, 1722b, 
2 8 
Round-world flight (1931), 721b 


Stratosphere flight (1935), 726b 
Top of world nonstop flight, 46 
Transatlantic armada (1933), 724a 
Transcontinental flight (1911), 
718a 
Woman, first to fly Atlantic, 722 
Azerbaijan, prov., Iran, 42, 43, 48, 
371, 516b 
Azores, isls., Atl. O., 556b 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
US. population originating in, 174 
World War II, 555b 
Aztec Empire, 53la 


B-17 (Flying Fortress), 732a 
B-29 (Superfortress), 738a, 7394 
Baade, Walter (Ger. sci.), 760 
Baba Gurgur (oil fields), Iraa., 
519a 
Babylonian Empire, 609a 
Hanging Gardens, 608a 
Bacon, Nathaniel (US. col. leader), 
716a 


Bacon, retail price (1913-46), 287 
Badger State. See Wisconsin 
Badminton (sport), 876 
Badoglio, Pietro (It. sol.), 520a, 737b 
Baffin, isl., Arct. O., 592 
Baffin Bay, Can., 611 
Bagdad, Calif., 607 
Baggage, allowances, 628 
Baghdad, Iraq., 518a, 661b 
Baguio, P. I., 607 
Bahamas, isls., BWI., 433b, 638-39 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 419 
Population, 419 
Travel season, 638b 
Windstorm (1945), 625b 
Bahia Blanca, Arg., 634 
Bahrein, isls., Pers. Gulf, 440-41 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 40ib, 419 
Population (1941), 401b, 419 
Baikal, lake, USSR, 606; map, 
Bail, excessive, 75 
Baile Atha Cliath, Hire. See Dublin 
Baird, John L. (Scot. inv.), 781b 
Baker, George F'. (US. fin.), 721b 
Baker, Newton D. (US. states.), 97, 
728b 
Baker, isl., 
Baker, Oreg., 


447 


US. poss., Pac. O., 349b 
714 


716a 
Balboa, Pan. Canal Zone, 160 
ae Alfredo (Urug. pres.), 


a 

Baldwin, Abraham (US. pol.), 75 

te Stanley (Br. states.), 721b, 
a 


Balearic, isls., Sp., 564b; map, 502 
Balfour Declaration, 450a 
Balkan, mts., Bulg., 461b 
Balkan States, 395b 
See individual countries 
Balkan Wars, 460a, 507b, 571b, 718a 
Seah: lake, USSR, 606; map, 
Ballet: 1946, 34-35 
Popularity of, 16 
Balmaceda, glacier, Chile, 604b 
Baltic Sea, 593; map, 502 
Baltimore, Md., 148 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805 
Area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Lyric Theater, 25 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museum, art, 240 
National Conventions, 138 
Newspapers, 809 
Opera, 28 
Population, 178, 180 
Schools, medical, 231 
Symphony Orchestra, 25 
Tides, 675 
Time difference, 700 
Baltoro, glacier, Asia, 605b 
Baluchistan, prov., India; map, 446 
Bananas, retail price, 287 
Bancroft, George (US. hist.), 771la 
Banda, sea, Pac. O., 452 
Bandaisan, volc., Jap., 599 
Bandoeng, Java, 538b 
Bands and orchestras (1938), 270 
Banff, Alta., Can., 630 
Bangalore, India, 665a 
Bangkok, riv., Siam, 562a 
Bangkok, Siam, 531b, 612, 668b 
Bangor, Me., 166, 714 
Bangweulu, lake, Af., 606 
Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, 292 
Bank of England, 41 
Bank of Manhattan Bldg, NYC., 
airplane crash, 43 
Bank of United States, N.Y., 720b 
Bankers Association, American, 762b 
Bankers Association of America, 
Investment, 762b 
Bankhead, William B. (US. law.), 
733b 
Bankruptcy, 70 
Banks, isl., Arct. O., 592 
Banks and Banking: active US. 
banks, 273 
Assets (1945), 250 
Bank crisis (1933), 723a 
Bank holiday (1933), 723a 
Bank suspensions (1921-45), 273 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 
302 
Credit, consumer (1929-46), 294 
Debits (1929-45), 247, 273 
Economy (US.), 246 
Federal Reserve, 273 
Income, national (1929-43), 
International Bank, 299-300 
Loan rates, commercial, 272 
Money, 272 
Savings (1939-45), 291 
Banta, Arthur N. (US. sci.), 760 
Banting, Sir Frederick G. (Can. 
phy.), 735b, 769, 783b 
Bantu (people), 427a 
Baptist Church, 792 
Membership, 796 
Private schools, 211 
Bar Harbor, Me., 170 
Barany, Robert (Aus. phy.), 769 
Barba, volc., C.R., 600 
Barbados, Br.W.I., 434a, 639 
‘Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 419 
Population (1944), 419 
Travel season, 639a 
Barber shops, number of, 268 


957 


249 


itz., 
| Barbers, number of, 278 


Barbuda, isl., Leeward Is., 815a 
Barcelona, Sp., 650a 
Air raids (1938), 729a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 562b 
Riots (1930), 720b 
Surrender to rebels, 730a 
Barcelos, Port., 649b 
Bareilly, India, 665a 
Barents, sea, Arct., map, 
Bargaining unit (term.), 


a 
Bari, It., 626b, 647a 
Baring, Sir Evelyn (Br. commissr.), 


336 
defined, 


426b 
Barkla, Charles G. (Br. sci.), 769 
Barley crops: Argentina, 404 
Austria, 406 
Canada, 437b 
Egypt, 481 
France, 490b 
Germany, 504b 
India, 448a 
Portugal, 555a 
Sweden, 566b 
United Kingdom, 423 
United States. See Agriculture 
under individual states 
Wholesale prices, 290 
Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hos~ 
pital, Mo., 14 
Barnes, Howard (US. critic), 30 
Barnes, Maynard B. (US. dipl.), 102 
Baroda, India, 665a 
Barquisimeto, Venez., 580a, 58la 
Barranquilla, Colom., 468, 469b 
Bartenders, number of, 278 
Barthou, Jean Louis (Fr. states.), 
725b 
Bayuch, Bernard M. (US. states.), 


Baruch, Herman B. (US. dipl.), 103 
Base pay. See Pay 
Baseball: 1946, 6, 7 
All-Star games, 838 
Batting champions (1946), 836 
Batting records (1946), 832, 834 
Box scores (1946), 826-31 
Clubs, professional, 270 
Cobb, Ty, 836, 837 
Feller, Bobby, pitching mark, 831 
Fielding records, club (1946), 834 
Final standing of clubs (1946), 


832 

Hall of Fame, 854 

History and statistics, 818-42 

Leaders (1946), 832 

Little World Series, 841 

Longest game, 842 

Mexico, 533b 

Minor League, 839-41 

National Congress champions, 927 

Nicknames, 950 

Pennant winners (1946), 835, 839 

Pitching records, 834, 837 

Records, Major League, 832-37 

Ruth, Babe, 720a 

Who’s Who, 751-52 

World Series (1946), 7, 826-31 

World Series, history (1903-45), 
819-25 

Basel (Basle), Switzerland, 567b, 

651 


5la 
Basketball: history and statistics, 
908-10, 941 
Olympic champions, 861 
Basque (lang.), 607 
Basra, Iraq, 518a, 519b, 661b 
Basse-Terre, Guadaloupe, 498b, 640 
Bassein, Burma, 441b 


Basutoland, Br. prot., Af., 427, 
653b; map, 410 
Area, 419 


Population (1939), 419 

Travel season, 653b 
Batavia, Neth. Indies, 538b, 612 
Batavian Republic, 535b 
Bathing beaches, number of, 270 
Baths and masseurs’ establishments, 

268 

Bathurst, Gam., 427b, 655b 
Batista y Zaldivar, Fulgencio (Cu. 


pres.), 471la 
Batlle y Ordonez, José (Urug. 
pres.), 579a 
Batoer (Batur), vole., Bali, 599b 
Baton Rouge, La., 148, 623 


Baton Rouge Bridge, La., 623 


AAR le es ree ta” ad 
--Battershill, Sir W. D. (Tan. Terr. 


gov.), a ‘ 
Battle of the Crater (1864-65), 169 
Battlefield sites, national, 168, 170 
Battleground cemeteries, national, 


17 
Battleships, number of (1946), 364 
Batur, vole., Bali. See Batoer 
Bauxite (mineral), 143, 584 
Bay City, Mich., 149 
Bay State. See Massachusetts 
Bayardelle, Charles (Fr. gov. gen.), 
492a 
Baydur, Huseyin Ragip (Turk. 
States.), 103, 391 
Bayonne, N.J., 178, 623 
Bayonne Bridge, N.J., 623 
Bear Mountain Bridge, N.Y., 623 
Beaulac, Willard L. (US. dipl.), 103 
Beaument, Tex., 179 
Beauticians, number of, 278 
Beauty parlors, number of, 268 
Beaver State. See Oregon 
Bech, Joseph (Luxem. states.), 390 
Bechuanaland, Br. prot., Af., 427, 
653-54; map, 410 
Area, 419 
Population (1939), 419 
Travel season, 653b 
Becquerel, Antoine Henri (Fr, sci.), 
‘768, 781b, 782a 
Bedloe’s Island, NYC, 169 
Beebe, Charles William (US. nat.), 


725b, 760 

Beecher, Henry Ward (US. cler.), 
Tila 

Beef, wholesale prices (1929-46), 
290 


Beef cattle, price (1946), 291 
Beehive State. See Utah 
. Beel, Dr. L. J. M. (Neth. pr. min.), 
535a, 536a 
Beersheba, Pal., 45la 
Behring, Emil A. von (Ger. sci.), 
168 


Beira, Moz., 657b 
Beirut (Beyrouth), Lebanon, 528a, 
614b, 662b 
Beit Bridge, S. Rhod., 623 
Belamy, Francis (US. au.), 82 
Belasco, David (US. dram.), 721b 
Beldame Handicap (horse race), 878 
Belém, Braz., 413b, 612, 635 
Belfast, N. Ire., 612, 648b 
Belgian Air Lines, 629 
Belgian Congo, col., Af., 411, 654a; 
map, 410 
Agriculture, 587, 588 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Congo River, 594 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Travel season, 654a 
Belgium, 407-11, 643; map, 502 
Agriculture, 409, 587 
American Express office, 643a 
Birth rate, 184 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 
302 
Colonial Empire, 411 
Commerce and industry, 588, 589 
Death rate, 184 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 102-03 
Election (1946), 49 
Emigration to US., 173 
Fourteen Points, 394 
France, 408, 727b 
Germany, 738b 
Imports, 298, 577b 
International Bank, 299 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Mineral production, 584, 585 
Money, 643a, 670a 
Netherlands, 535b 
Poland, 553a 
Rate of exchange, 670 
Standard of living, 293 
Surrender (WW II), 732b 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 643a 
United Nations, 389, 390, 394 
US. population originating in, 174 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 408 
World War II, 407, 732b, 738b 
Belgrade, Yugos., 571b, 582a, 612, 
652b, 734b 
Belize, Br. Hond., 434b, 632 
Bell, Alexander G. (US. inv.), 781b 
Belleau Wood, Battle of (1917), 718b 


> 


ae. % 


Bello Horizonte, Braz., 413b, 635 
Belionte, Maurice ” : 


‘0 7 
Belostok, Pol. See Bialystok 
Belt, Guillermo (Cu. states.), 390 
Benares, India, 665a 
Benavides, Oscar Raimundo (Peruy. 
states.), 548a 
Benes, Eduard (Czech. pres.), 472 
Bengal, Bay of, India, 624a; map, 
447 


Bengal, prov., India, 624 

Bengali (lang.), 444a, 607 

Benghasi, Libya, 656b 

Benito, Sp. Guin., 659a 

Bennington, Vt., 157 

Benton, Thomas Hart (US. art.), 
39 


Beograd, Yugos. See Belgrade 

Berapi, vole., Sum., 599b 

Berbera, Br. Somind., 430a, 654b 

Berea College, Ky., 215 

Berendsen, Sir Carl A. (NZ. 
states.), 390 

Bergen, Nor., 541a, 649a 

Bergius, Friedrich (Ger. sci.), 760, 
770 


Berglund, Joel (Swed. mus.), 28 

Bergman, Ingrid (actress), 776 

Beriberi, discovery of cause, 782b 

Bering, Vitus (Dan. navig.), 160 

Bering Sea, N. Atl. O., 593; map, 
447 


Bering Strait, Arct., 611; map, 398 
Berkeley, Calif., 178, 706 
Berlin, Ger., 646a 
Fall of (1945), 739b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Municipal elections, 46 
Population (1939), 500 
State Library, 615b 
Time difference, 700 
Berlin, Congress of, 571b 
Berlin, Treaty of, 558a 
Berlin Conference, 501la 
Ree: isls., Atl. O., 419, 44a, 
639 


Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Travel season, 639a 
Bernadotte, Jean. See Charles XIV 
John 
Berne, Switz., 567b, 614b, 651a, 700 
Bernstein, Leonard, 23, 35 
Berreta, Tomas (Urug. pres.), 579a 
Berry, Burton Y. (US. dipl.), 103 
Berryman, C. K. (cartoonist), 5 


Bertaut, Maurice (Guadeloupe 
gov.), 498b 

Bertrand, Ernest (Can. States.), 
436b 


Bessemer, Sir Henry (Br, inv.), 
8la 


7 
Betancourt, Rémulo (Venez, pres.), 
580a 
Bethlehem, Pa.: area, 179 
Population, 179 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Bethlehem, Pal., 451a 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 292 
Bethouart, Emile Marie (Fr. army 
off.), 405 
Bettencourt, Joio Tristao de (Moz, 
gov. gen.), 556b 
Bevan, Aneurin (Br. pol.), 422a 
pty Rea (Br. states.), 
21 


Beyrouth. See Beirut 

Bezingi, glacier, USSR, 605b 

Biafo, glacier, Asia, 605b 

an corks (Belostok), Pol., 552b, 
649a 


Bible, 19 

Bible Society, American, 762b 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples, It., 
615b 

Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Flor- 
ence, It., 615b 

Biblioteca Vaticana, 615b 

gett Nationale, Paris, ny, 


391, 


Bicycle: development of, 863 
Repair shops, number of, 269 
See also Cycling 
Bidault, Georges (Fr. states.), 44, 
_, 47, 487, 489b 
ened Francis (US. states.), 98, 
Bielsko (Bielitz), Pol., 552b 
958 


Balledger, Frederick J. (Br. states.), 
4224 


(Pr. aviator), 


351D ‘ : 
Bierut, Boleslaw (Pol. states.), 
Big Brother Movement, 762b 
Big Four Council of Foreign 

isters, 47 tox 
Bigamy, as divorce cause, 190-91 
eu Atoll, Marshall Is., Pac. 


Bilbao, Sp., 650a — 
Bill of Rights (GI), 207, 332a, 334. 
Billiards, 930-32 7 
Billings, Mont., 150, 177 + 
Billings Polytechnic Institu 
Mont., 215 
Billington, John (Pilgrim), 79 . 
Billion Dollar Companies (1945), 
250 
Billotte, Pierre (Fr. states.), 391 
Bills: manner of passing, 70 
Of attainder, 71 
Revenue, 70 
Binet, Alfred (Fr. psych.), 783a 
Binghamton, N.Y., 178 Pe 
Biology, recognition societies, 236 — 
Birmingham, Ala., 166, 178 3 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population, 178 
‘Time difference, 700 ; 
ae as Eng., 419, 612, 617b, 
644 


Birth certificate, 628 
Birth rates, 184, 186, 589 
Births: live, 183 
Single and plural, 182 
Bishops: Methodist, 799-800 
Protestant Episcopal, 798-99 
Bismarck (battleship), 734b 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 153 
Climate, 167 
Latitude and longitude, 714 : 
Magnetic declination, 714 4 
Bismarck Sea, Battle of, 737a x 
Bitteridge, Richard (Pilgrim), 79 
Bituminous coal, 146 
Income, national (1929-43), eh 
27 “4 


orice 


Labor, unit cost (1933-45), 
Prices, wholesale (1929-46), 290 
Production (1929-46), 256 / 
Productivity (1919-45), 277 
See also Coal ; 
Bizerte, Tun., 495b, 659b, 737a \ 
Bjornsson, Sveinn (Ice. pres.), 514a — 
Black, Hugo L. (US. states.), 5, 43, 
101, 728b 
Black Death (plague), 420a 
Black Hills, S. Dak., 156 
Black Rock Desert, Nev., 597 
Black Sea, Eur., 593; maps, 336, — 
446, 503 : a 
Blacksmith shops, number of, 269 
Blaine, James G. (US. states.), 60, — 
97, 138 
Blair, John (US. jur.), 75 
Blanc, Mont, Eur., 491b, 591, 605b 
Blandy, W. H. P. (US. nay. off.), 
357b * 
Blantyre, Ny. Prot., 429b, 658a 
Blind: aid to (1933-46), 331 
Schools for, 211 = 
Block (Paul) newspaper chain, 810a — 
pee Ps Katharine Burr (US. Sci.) 


EI 


Blood, Sir Hilary P. R., 427b 
Bloom, Sol (US. cong,), 55, 391 
pioae William (US. states.), 75 


Blue Grotto (cavern), Capri, 601 k 
Blue-printing laboratories, number — 

of, 268 = 
Blue Water Bridge, Mich., 623 4 
Bluegrass State. See Kentucky : 
plum, eo (Fr. states.), 488, 489b, — 


B’nai B’rith (organ.), 762b, 805b 
Boat repair shops, number of, 269 
Boatman, Conway (US. educ.), 228 
Boatwright, F. W. (US. educ.), 225 
Bobsledding (sport), 859 ‘ 
Bochum, Ger., 646a, 
Boer War (1899-1902), 718a 
Bogdenko, L. I. (Sov. states.), 391 
Bogota, Colom., 469a, 636b 

Latitude and longitude, 612 

Population, 468 

Time difference, 700 
Bohemia, prov., Czech., 473a 
Soave (an. sci.), 9, 761, 769, 


Boise, Idaho, 146 


SM repre 


o pie nS 
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Climate, 634b ps Me 
ip svete : ‘sonnel to and from 
ection (1946), 49 
try requir 


Yeduirements, 634b 


Paraguay, 546b 

Population (1944), 411 
- Rate of exchange, 670 

. ‘ravel season, 634b 

nited Nations, 389, 390 

oleanoes, 600 

ogna, It., 647a - 

na, University of, It., 616b 

j evik (pol. party), 574b, 576a 

- Bomb, atomic. See Atomic bomb 
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- Bombay, India, 444b, 665a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
wi ee oe (1941), 444a 

ip Fire (1933), 625a 
_ Time difference, 700 
Bona, mt., Alas., 591 
Bonds: stamp tax, 315a 
--‘US. savings, 292 
‘Yields (1926-45), 272 
Bonin (Ogasawara), isls., Jap., 599a 
Bonner, H. C. (US. cong.), 55 
_ Bonnet, Henri (Fr. dipl.), 102 
_ Bonnevilie, Utah, 925 
- Bonomi, Ivanoe (It. pol.), 520b 
_ Bonus army (1932), 722b 
~ Bonus bill (1936), 727a 
- Bonvin, Louis (Fr. India gov.), 449a 
- Book Club selections, 18-19 
- Book Find Club, 19 
- Book-of-the-Month Club, 16, 18 
Book stores, retail sales (1929-46), 


- 
25 


; 264 
Book trade, See Printing and Pub- 
~ lishing 

Bookbinding establishments, num- 
; ber of, 269 
Bookkeepers, 278 
‘Booksellers Association, American, 


——  162b 

~ Boone, Daniel (US. pioneer), 771la 
Booth, Edwin (US. actor), 771la 
Booth, John Wilkes (US. actor), 90, 


tS 11'1b 
William (Br. 


Gen. rel. 


Boris III (Bulg. tsar), 460 
North. See British North 


Borneo, 
' , Borneo 
Borneo, prov., Neth. Indies, 539a, 
540a, 592, 666b; maps, 447, 452 


Bosch, Carl (Ger. chem.), 770 
Boston, Mass., 148 
~ archdiocese (R.C.), 8052 
Area (1944), 178 
Climate, 166 
Cocoanut Grove fire, 625b, 736b 
Fire (1872), 525b 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Library, 616 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museum, art, 239 
Newspapers, 809 
Opera, 28 
Population, 178, 180 
Schools, medical, 231 
Symphony Hall, 25 
Tides, 675 
Time difference, 700 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Recordings, 36 
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| Bowdoin College, 
Bowers, Claude G. 
Bowes, (Major) Edward, 44 
Bowles, Chester (US. admin.), 3, 44 
Bowling, 933-35 7 
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Alleys, number of, 270 
Duck pins, 935, 941 
Bowling Green, Ky., 626b 


Bowling Green State University, 


Ohio, 215 


Shera George A. (US. educ.), 


Bowman, Isaiah (US. educ.), 219 
Bowman, Paul H. (US. educ.), 215 
Boxer Rebellion (1900), 464b 
Boxing, 843-48, 940 
Attendance (1946), 6 
Bantamweight champions, 846 
Famous firsts, 846 
Featherweight champions, 846 
Flyweight champions, 846 
Gate receipts, 6, 843, 846 
Heavyweight champions, 844 
Heayyweight champions (bare- 
knuckle), 848 
Light-heavyweight champions, 845 
Longest fight on record, 846 
Louis, Joe, 844, 847 
Middleweight champions, 845 
Olympic champions, 860 
Pep, Willie, 844 
Shortest fight on record, 843 
Welterweight champions, 845 
Who’s Who, 752 
Boxing gloves, history of, 843 
Boy Scouts of America, 762b 
Boycott (term), defined, 304b 
Boykin, F. W. (US. cong.), 53 
sgt der esd is Mary S. (US. educ.), 
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Boys’ Club of America, Inc., 762b 
Braddock, James J. (boxer), 728b, 
844, 847 
Braden, Spruille (US. states.), 100 
Bradford, Robert F. (US. gov.), 56 
Bradford, William (Pilgrim), 79 
Bradley, F. (US. cong.), 54 
Bradley, James L. (US. army off.), 
353 


Bradley, Omar N. (US. army off.), 
351, 368b 
(US. cong.), 53 


Bradley, W. W. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Til., 
215 


Brady, Alice (US. actress), 776 

Braga, Port., 649b 

Bragdon, Helen D. (US. educ.), 220 

Bragg, Sir William H. (Br. sci.), 
769, 781b 

Bragg, Sir William L. (Austr. sci.), 
761, 769 

Brahe, Tycho 

Brahmaputra, 

Brainard, Dudley S. 
222 

Bramlett, E. K. (US. cong.), 53 

Brandeis, Louis D. (US. jur.), 101, 
730a, 735b 

Brandwein, Peter (sports 
817 

Brandywine, Battie of (1777), 716b 

Brannan, Charles F. (US. states.), 
100 

Bratislava (Pressburg), Czech., 472, 
643 


(Dan. astron.), 709b 
riv., Asia, 448b, 595 
(US. educ.), 


writer), 


4. 
Brauchitsch, Walther von (Nazi 
army off.), 735b 
Braun, Eva (wife of Hitler), 40 
Braun, Karl F. (Ger. sci.), 768 
Braunschweig, Ger., 646a 
Brawley, James P. (US. educ.), 216 
Brazil, 413-17, 635; map, 417 
Agriculture, 415a, 585-88 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Airline service, 635a 
‘Amazon River, 594 
‘American Express office, 635b 
Araguay River, 596 
Area, 413b 
Bahia State Museum, 614b 


959 


, 215 | 
US. dipl.), 102 


from US., 102. 
Discovery of, 611 — 
Education, 415a 
Entry requiremen 
Exports to US., 298 i 
Finance, 415-16 ful, 
Fishing and forestry, 416b 
Florianopolis Bridge, 623 “yy 
Foreign exchange rates, 302 — 
Government, 4l4a ~~ re 
History, 413b — 
Holidays, 635b ; NS 
Hotels, 635b 3 

589, 590. > 


ate 


Human resources, 
Imports, 298, 404 
Independence, 413b 
Jerry O’Connell Dam, 
Languages, 413b 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 : 
Manufacturing, 415 ' 
Minerals, 585, 416b 
Money, 413b, 635a, 670a 
Naval base (US.), 358 
Population, 413b 
Portugal, 413b, 554a 
Racial stock, 413b, 415a 
Rate of exchange, 670 
Religion, 413b, 415a 
Rivers, 416a 
Sao Francisco River, 595 
Slave trade, 556a | 
States, 414b 4 
Steamship service, 635a pete 
Territories, 414b - 
Tocantins River, 595 
Topography, 4164 
Trade, 415b 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 635a 
United Nations, 369, 389, 390, 391, 
Waterfalls, 603 
Zoo, 619 
Brazzaville, 
655a 
Bread: retail price (1913-46), 287 — 
Wholesale price (1929-45), 290 — 
Brearley, David (US, states.), 74 
Breda, peace of (1667), 538b 
Bréguet, Louis Charles (Fr. inv.), 
782b 
Bremen (steamship), 671, 672 
Bremen, Ger., 646a, 737b, 739b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Time difference, 700 
Brenner Pass, Europe, 7334 
Breslau (Wroclaw), Pol., 552b, 646a 
Brest, Fr., 645) 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 574b 
Bretton Woods Conference (1944), 
299b, 300, 374 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 302 
Brewery Workers (union), 304a é 
Brewster, William (Pilgrim), 179 
Briand, Aristide (Fr. states.), 720 
Briar Cliff College, Iowa, 215 
Brick, wholesale prices (1932-46), 
290 


622 Cs 


K 


Fr, Equat. Af., 492b, 


Bridge, contract, 903 

Bridgeport, Conn., 144, 178 

Bridges, H. F. G. (Can. states.), 
436b 

Bridges, Harry (US. labor leader), 
731b 


Bridges: modern, 623 
Natural, 157 
World’s most elevated, 157 
Bridgetown, Barbados, BWI., 434a, 
639 
Bridgman, Percy W. (US. Scip)he aul 
Brigham Young University, Utah, 
215 3 
Brisbane, Arthur (US. jour.), 727b 
Brisbane, Austr., 454a, 612, 668b 
Bristol, Eng., 612, 614a, 644b 
Bristol, R.1., 623 
Britannic (steamship), 671, 672 
B’rith Abraham, Independent 
Order, 762b 


_ British Army. Sce Armies 


C) 

is pola ee mand., 
428b; map, i 

Air mail rate from US., 814b 

Population (1941), 419 
‘opulation , 

British Columbia, prov., Can., 435 

436a; map, 398 

Columbia River, 596 

Lumber Queen, 630 
Mackenzie at me 
Mountain peaks, 

| Takkakaw waterfall, 602 


h mmonwealth of Nations, 
oe See also individual do- 


419-59, 


. minions and colonies; Great 
ar Britain 
British Guiana, col., S. Am., 434, 


635; map, 417 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 419 
Climate, 635b 
Minerals, 584 
Population (1943), 419 
Steamship service, 635b 
Travel season, 635b 
Waterfalls, 602 

British Honduras, col., C. 

434b, 632; map, 398 

Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Entry requirements, 632a 
Population (1944), 419 
Steamship service, 632a 
Travel season, 632a 

British India. See India 

British Malaya, col., Asia, 449a 
Agriculture, 587 
Area, 419 
Exports to US., 298 
Minerals, 584 
Population (1941), 419 


Am,, 


See also Malay States; Malayan 
Union; Straits Settlements; 
Singapore 


British Museum, London, Eng., 613, 
615b 


British Navy. See Royal Navy 
British New Guinea. See 
y Guinea Territory 
British North America Act (1867), 
435b, 436a, 437a 
British North Borneo, col., Bor., 
441, 592, 667a; maps, 447, 452 
Agriculture, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Population (1939), 419 
British Overseas Airways, 629 
British Somaliland, prot., 
430a, 654; map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Airline service, 654b 
Entry requirements, 654b 
Mcney, 654b 
Population, 419 
Travel season, 654a 
British South Africa. See Union of 
South Africa 
British West Indies. Sce West 
Indies and names of individual 
islands 
Brno, Czech. See Briinn 
Broadcasting. See Radio 
Brockton, Mass., 179 
Broglie, Louis Victor de (Fr, Sci.), 
770, 782b 
Brokers, insurance, number of, 278 
Bromberg, Pol. See Bydgoszcz 


New 


Af., 


Brons, Dr. J. C. (Surinam gov.), 
538a 
Bronx, boro., NYC, 178 
Zoo, 619 


See also New York City 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, NYC, 623 
Brooke, Sir Alan F. (Br. mil. off.), 

342b 


Brooke, Sir Charles vy. 
rajah), 441b 
Brookfield Zoo, Ill., 619 
Brooklyn, boro., NYC: area, 178 
Library, 616 
Murder, Inc., 732a 
Population, 178 
See also New York City 
Brooklyn Bridge, NYC, 623 


(Sarawak 


British Borneo. See British North 
Af., 


p45 ee 8 
(baseball), 6 


Brooklyn Handicap (horse ’ race), 
Institute, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


879, 880 

Brocklyn Polytechnic 
NYC, 215 
neers, 303b 
and Enginemen, 307 
Way Employees, 307 


Brotherhood of Painters, 
ators, and Paperhangers, 307 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


303b, 307 


ship Clerks, 307 

Browder, Earl (US. pol.), 
304a, 731b, 732a 

Brown, John (US. abol.), 59, 717b 

Brown, John M. (US. critic), 17 

Brown, Peter (Pilgrim), 79 

Brownsville, Tex., 167 

Broz, Josip. See Tito, Marshal 

Bruce, A. D. (US. army off.), 353 


Brunei, prot., Bor., 441a 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 419 
Climate, 667a 
_ Population, 419 
Briining, Heinrich 
721b, 722a 
Briinn (Brno), Czech., 472 
Brusa, Turk., 57la 
Brussels (Bruxelles), Belg., 643 
Falls to allies, 738b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 407 
Royal Museum, 613b 
Time difference, 700 
Bryan, William Jennings 
states.), 61, 92, 93, 107, 138 
Scopes evolution trial, 718b 
Secretary of State, 97 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
540b 


163, 77la 
Buchan, Sir John 
See Tweedsmuir, Lord 
Buchanan, James (US. pres.), 
89, 100 
Biography, standard, 89 
Cabinet, 96, 98 
Nomination for Presidency, 138 
Secretary of State, 96 
Bucharest, Rum., 649b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1939), 557b 
Buchner, Eduard (Ger, chem.), 768 
Buck, Pearl S. (US. au.), 7682 
Buckeye State. See Ohio 
Buckley, C. A. (US. cong.), 55 
Buckwheat, 155 
Budapest, Hung., 646b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Musée Sociale, 614b 
Population (1943), 512a 
Turkey, 571b 
USSR, 739a 
World War II, 572 
Zoo, 619 
Buddha. See Gautama Buddha 
Buddhism (religion), 444a 
Adherents, 791 
India, 4444 
Siam, 562a 
Buddhist Churches of America, 796 
Budget (US., 1947), 276 
Buenos Aires, Arg., 403a, 634 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 402b 
Seized by troops (1930), 720b 
Wy £52 


59, 


Buffalo, N. 
Albright Art Gallery, 238 


Area, 178 

Climate, 167 

International General Assembly 
of Spiritualists, 795b 


Kleinhans Hall, 25 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museum of Science, 24la 
Newspapers, 809 

Population (1944), 178 
Time difference, 700 


960 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Decor- 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
115, 


(Ger. states.), 


(US. 


(1916), 
Bryant, William Cullen (US. Poet), 


Election (1944), 49 
Emigration to US., 173 
League of Nations, 390 
Life expectancy, 198 
Population (1940), 460 
Travel season, 643b 
Turkey, 571b 

United Nations, 390 
US. population ori 
World War II, 50, 460, 734a 
Bulgarian (lang.), 607 

Bull Run, Battle of (1861), 717a 
Bullion (1860-1946), 292 

Buna, Papua Terr., 736b 
Bunker Hill (US. carrier), 739b 


Bunyan, John (Br. au.), 19 
Burden, William A. M. 


States.), 100 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (US, 
Dept. of Labor), 306a 
Burgas, Bulg., 460 
Burgos, Sp., 650a 
Burgoyne, John (Br. mil, off.), 716b 
Burlington, Vt., 157 


mee, Br. col., Asia, 441-42; map, 
47 


Agriculture, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 419 
Cities, 665a 
Density per square mile, 441b 
Exports, 442b ® 
Imports, 442b 
Irrawaddy River, 595 
Languages, 441b 
Mineral production, 585 
Money, 441b 
Population (1941), 419 
Racial stock, 44ib 
Religions, 441b 
Salween River, 595 
World War II, 736b 
Burmese (lang.), 607 
Burns, Sir Alan (Go. Cst. gov.), 
427b 
Burr, Aaron (US. pol.), 106 
Busch, Fritz (Ger. mus.), 25, 28, 29 
Bush, Sir H. Gratton (Barbados 
Z0v.), 434a 
Bush, Vannevar (US. sci.), 761 
Business; consumer credit (1929-46), 


294 
Economy (US.), 243-302 
Fraternities, professional, 233 
prunes of businesses (1929-45) _ 
Schools, 209 
oats establishments (1939) 
—69 r 


Types in operation (1945), 244 
Vital statistics (1929-45), 253 
Bustamante y Rivero, José Luig 

(Peruvy. pres.), 547b 
Butenandt, Adolf Friedrich J. (Ger. 

chem.), 771 
Butler, Pierce (US. jur.), 731b 
Butler, Pierce (US. states.), 75 
Butler, Robert L. (US, dipl.), 102 
Butler University, Ind., 215 
Butte, Mont., 150 


ee consumption of (1935-45), 


Production (1938), 585 

Retail price (1913-46), 287 

Wholesale price (1929-46), 290 
Butterfat, price (1946), 291 
Buttonholing shops, number of, 269 


ginating in, 174 


Bunker Hill, Battle of (1775), 716b 
Bunsen, Robert W. (Ger. Ssci.), 781 — 
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| Byelor 
\ 390, 392. See also Union of 


49a 
a (White Russia), 389, 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
Byrd, Richard E. (US. expl.), 718b, 
720a, 761 ; 
Byrnes, James Francis (US. states.), 
Vimy 98, 100, 101, 734b, 736b, 

a 


Byrns, Joseph W. (US. pol.), 727b 
Byzantine Empire. See Turkey 


ae See Civil Aviation Organiza- 


ion 

CBS. See Columbia Broadcasting 
System 

Ccc. See Civilian Conservation 
Corps 

CIO. See Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


C.0.D. mail, 812b, 8l4a 
Cabbage, retail price (1920-46), 287 
Cabinet (US.), 99 

Forms of address for, 777 


Members (1789-1946), 96-93 
Personnel, 100 
Cabinetmaking shops, 269 


Cabot, John (It. navig.), 716a 

Cabral, José Ricardo Pereira (Port. 
col. gov.), 557b 

Cabrini, Mother, 729b 

Cadiz, Sp., 650a 


Cadogan, Sir Alexander (Br. 
states.), 391 
Caesar, Gaius Julius (Roman 


states.), 408, 489, 535b, 715a 
Caffery, Jefferson (US.dipl.), 102 
Cagney, James (actor), 776 
Caicos, isl., Jam., 439b 
Cairo, Egy., 479, 654b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Student riots (1946), 47 
Zoo, 619 
Cairo Conference (1943), 737b 
Calais, Fr., 645b 
Calbuco, vole., S. Am., 600 
Calcutta, India, 665a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1941), 444a 
Science museums, 614a 
Oalder, James (Br. admin.), 44la 
Calendar: 1946, 708; 1947, 676-99, 
709; 1948, 710 
International Date Line, 7lla 
Perpetual (1800-2000), 702 
World, 702-03 
Calgary, Alta., Can., 630 
Hotels, 630 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Calhoun, John C. (US. states.), 59, 
96 


Cali, Colom. 468 

California, 144 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Colorado Desert, 597 
Cotton lint, 263 
Counties, 118 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 118 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gold discovered (1848), 717a 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
Islands, 167 
Kidnap slayers lynched, 724b 
License plates, 199 
Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 


Pol., 552b, 


Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
-Mexico, 531b 
Mohave Desert, 597 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140° 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
O'Shaughnessy Dam, 622 
Pardee Dam, 622 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Rainfall, 607 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 53 
Resorts, 170 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
San Gabriel Dam, 622 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Sequoia National Park, 168 
Sickness compensation, 332b 
Snowfall, 607 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 316b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Volcano, only active US., 144 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Waterfalls, 602, 603 
Yosemite National Park, 168 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, 2384 
Callao, Peru, 547b 
Calles, Plutarco Elias (Mex. pres.), 


531b 

Camacho, Manuel Avila (Mex. 
pres.), 531b 

Camaguey, Cu., 470, 639 

Camargo, Alberto Lleras (Colom. 
states.), 468b 

Cambodia (Cambodge), prot., Fr. I. 
C., 488, 515b 


Cambrai, Battle of (1917), 718b 
Cambridge, Mass., 149, 178 
Camden, N.J., 152, 178 

Cameras, astronomical photography, 


Cameroon, volc., Nig., 592, 598 
Cameroons, British. See British 
Cameroons 
Cameroun, Fr. mand., Af., 488, 
492b 


Agriculture, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Camp Shanks, N.Y., 45 
Camp Upton, N.Y., 207 
Campbell, Sir Malcolm (Br. auto. 
racer), 72la 
Campbell Island, Antarc., 459a 
Campeche, state, Mex., 532a, 630 
Campinas, Braz., 635 
Campos, Braz., 413, 635 
Canada, Br. dominion, 434-39, 629- 
30; map, 398 
Agriculture, 437, 585-88 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Alaska, 160 
American Express offices, 630 
Area, 419, 434b 
Birth rate, 184 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 
302 
Churchill River, 596 
Colleges, 617b 
Death rate, 184 
Defense, 436b, 437a, 733a 
Density per square mile, 434b 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 2 
Emigration to US., 
Explosion and fire 
Exports, 298, 437b 
Foreign exchange rates, 302 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
George VI, 730b 
Glaciers and ice fields, 604a 


961 


173 
(1917), 625a 


phe 


Governors General since 1867, 
435a Pee. 


Human resources, 589 

Ice hockey, 913 \ 

Imports, 298, 437b | 

Industry, 437b, 588, 589 

International Bank, 299 

Lakes, 165, 606 

Languages, 435a 

Latitude and longitude of selecte 
cities, 714 } 

League of Nations, 389, 435b 

Libraries, 616b 

Life expectancy, 198 


Magnetic declination of selected — 


cities, 714 
Military forces, 590 
Minerals, 439a, 584, 585 
Montmorency (waterfall), 603 
Mountain peaks, 591 
National income (1935-40), 293 
National Resources Mobilization 
Act of 1940, 436b 
Nelson River, 595 
Population, 419, 434b 
Prime Ministers since 1867, 435b 
mye Canadian Mounted Police, 
a 
St. Lawrence River, 594 
Sports, 63 
Trade, 424a, 437b, 588, 589 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 629 
United Nations, 389, 390 | 
US. population originating in, 174 
Vital statistics, 437a 
Waterfalls, 603 
World War I, 435b 
World War II, 436 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 435b 
Canal Zone. See Panama Canal Zone 
Canary Islands, Atl. O., 564b, 658b; 
map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Voleanoes, 598 
Canberra, Austr., 454a, 668b 
Cancer (disease), 12, 184 
As cause of death, 189 
Cancer, American Society for Con- 
trol of, 762b 
Cannes, Fr., 645b 
Canoeing, champions, 941 
Canterbury, Archbishops of, 797-98 
Canton, China, 664a 
Fire (1924), 6254 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1945), 464 
Canton, Ohio, 154, 178 
Canton, isl., US. poss., Pac. O., 
Canton, riv., China, 443b 
Canute (Eng.k.), 418 
Cap Haitien, Haiti, 501la 
Capagorry, Jean (Réunion gov.), 
4984 
Cape Horn, S. Am., 611 
Cape of Good Hope, prov., U. of S. 


Af., 431b, 554a 
Cape Verde, isls., Port. col., Atl. 
O., 556b 


Volcanoes, 598 

Capetown, U. of S, Af., 431b, 432b, 
660b 

Latitude and longitude, 612 
Capital punishment, 151 
Capitation Tax, 71 
Capone, Al (gangster), 721b 
Capper newspaper chain, 810a 
Capra, Frank (mov. pic. dir.), 776 
Capri, isl., Medit., 601 
Capricornus (astron.), sign for, 705 


Caracas, Venez.: latitude and 
longitude, 612 
Population (1941), 580a 


Caratinga, Braz., 635 

Caravan routes, 597 

Cardenas, Lazaro (Mex. pres.), 531b 

Cardiff, Wales, 644b 

Cardinals, College of, 803-04 

Cardinals, forms of address for, 
(He) 

Cardinell, Sir Allan W. (Falkland 

Is. gov.), 439b ' 

Cardozo, Benjamin N. 
101, 722a, 729b 

Carias, Tiburcio, Jr. (Hond. states.), 
390 


(US, jur.), 


9 
Carias Andino, Dr. Tiburcio (Hond, 
pres.), 5lla 


Pe ELI ee eT ee Ty 


ee 


hie i National Forest, P.R., 
64 f 


Caribbean Sea, C. Am., map, 398 
Carloman (Fr. k.), 487 
Carlsbad, N. Mex.; elevation, 176 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Carmona, Anténio Oscar de Fragoso 
(Port. pres.), 553b, 554 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pa., 215 
Art exhibition (1946), 39 
Football record 1946, 945 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
; 238 


Carney, Robert B. (US. nav. off.), 
357b 


Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi (Fr. 
pres.), 487 

Carol II (Rum. k.), 558, 733a 

Caroline, isls., Pac. O., 670a; map, 
350 


Carothers, Wallace Hume (US. sci.), 
781b 


Carousel, (R. Rodgers and O. Ham- 
merstein), 21 

Carpenters, number of, 278 

Carquinez Strait Bridge, Calif., 623 

Carrantuohill, mt., Eire, 483b 

Carranza, Venustiano (Mex. pres.), 
531b 

Carrel, Alexis (Fr. phy.), 769 

Carroll, Daniel (US. col. patriot), 
75 


Carroll, Lewis (Br. au.), 19 
Carroll College, Mont., 215 
Carroll College, Wis., 215 
Carrots, production (US.), 197 
Carson City, Nev., 151 

Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 

Elevation, 170 
Cartwright, Edmund (Br. inv.), 
182a 


Carver, George Washington (US. 
Sci.), 737b 

Carver, John (Pilgrim), 79 

Casablanca, Mor., 657a 

Population, 494a 

Casablanca Conference (1943), 737a 

Cascade, mts., N..Am., 592 

Case, C. P. (US. cong.), 54 

Case Bill, 41, 43, 44, 304b 

Case School of Applied Science, 
Ohio, 215 

Cashiers, number of, 278 

Casimir-Perier, Jean (Fr. pres.), 
487 

Casper, Wyo., 167 

Cassell, C, Abayomi (Lib. states.), 
390 


ee: Ramon §. (Arg. pres.), 
03 


a 

Castillo Najera, Francisco (Mex. 
states.), 390 

Caston, Saul (musician), 25, 26 

Castro, Salvador Casteheda (Saly, 
pres.), 560a 

Catherine of Aragon (q. of Henry 
VIII), 420a 

Catherine II the Great 
tsarina), 574a 

Cathode ray, 781b 

Catholic Men, National Council of, 
762b 

pemhels University of America, D. 

15 


(Russ. 


Catholic Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional, 762b 
Catholic Women, National Council 
of, 762b 
Cattle: production (1938), 585 
Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
Caucasoids (people), 790 
Caucasus, mts., USSR: glaciers and 
ice fields, 605b 
Peaks, highest, 591 


Cavendish, Henry (Br. sci.), 781a 

Caves and Caverns, 601 

Cawnpore (Cawnpur), India, 665a 
Population (1941), 444a 


Cayambe, volc., Ec., 479a, 591, 600 
Cayenne, Fr. Guia., 498b, 637 
Latitude and longitude, 612 


Cayman (Tortugas), isls., Jam., 
439b 

Ceboruco, volc., Mex., 600a 

Cebu, P.I., 549a 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 179 

Celebes, isl., Neth. Indies, 539a, 
592, 667a 


¥ 


Celler, E. (US. cong), 55 

Cellulose derivatives, production 
(1929-44), 257 

Cemeteries, National, 168, 1 

Census (US.): armed forces 
T 


4 

Dates of, 135 

Taken every ten years, 68 
Census, western hemisphere, 416 
Centennial State. See Colorado 
Central America, 632-34, map, 398 

Baggage (air travel), 628 

Emigration to US., 173 

Food, 628 ; 

US. population originating in, 174 

See also individual countries 
Central Pacific (ry.), 717b 
Central Park, NYC, 619 
Central Standard Time, 701 
Century of Progress Exhibition, 


723b 
Ceramics, professional fraternity, 
233 


70 
(1946), 


Cermak, Anton Joseph (US. pol.), 
721la, 723a, 724b 
Certification (term), defined, 305a 
Ceylon, Br. self-gov. col., isl., Asia, 
442-43, 592, 665a; map, 446 
Agriculture, 587, 588 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Population (1943), 419 
Trade, 442b 
Chaco truce (1933), 724b 
Chad (Tchad), region, Fr. Equat. 
Af., 488 
Chadwick, Sir James (Br. sci.), 7, 
722a, 761, 782 
Chain, Ernest Boris (Ger. phy.), 771 
Chain reaction (atomic energy), 9, 
11 


Chain stores, sales, 247 

Chamber of Commerce of the US., 
762b 

Chamberlain, Arthur Neville (Br. 
pr. min.), 42la, 728b, 729, 732b, 
733b 


Chamorros (people), 162 

Chamoun, Camille (Lebanon 
states.), 390 

Champlain, lake, N.Y. and Vt., 170 

Chancellorsville, Battle of, 717b 

Chandler, Albert B. (baseball com- 
missr.) 818, 819 

Chang Chih-chung, Gen. (Sinkiang 
gov.), 468a 

Chanukah (holiday). See Hanukkah 

Chaplains, forms of address for, 


780 
(Frankish k.), 


Charlemagne 487, 
500a, 535b, 715b 


489a, 
Charles I (Eng. k.), 418, 420a 
Charles II (Eng.k.), 418, 420 
Charles I the Bold (Fr. k.), 487 
Charles II the Gross (Fr. k.), 487 
Charles III the Simple (Fr. k.), 487 
Charles IV the Fair (Fr. k.), 487 
Charles V the Wise (Fr. k.) 487, 


VI (Fr. k.), 487 
VII (Fr.k.), 487 
Charles VIII (Fr. k.), 487 
Charles IX (Fr. k.), 487 
Charles X (Fr. k.), 487, 489a, 717a 
Charles V (Sp.k.), 160 
Charles XII (Swed. k.), 716b 
Charles XIV John (Swed. k.), 565b 
Charles, Prince (Belg.), 407 
Charles, Joseph (Haiti states.), 390 
Charleston, S.C., 155 
Climate, 167 
Cooper River Bridge, 623 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
National Convention (1860), 138 
Population (1944), 179 
Tides, 675 
Time difference, 700 
Charleston, College of, S.C., 216 
Charleston, W.Va., 158 
Area, 179 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Population (1944), 179 
Phawete, Grand Duchess (Luxem.), 
530 
Charlotte, N.C.: area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Mint Museum, 239b 
Population (1944), 178 


962 


Charles 


63 


Charlottenburg, Ger., 646a 
Charter (United Nations), 376-8: 
Charwomen, number of, 278 | 
Chase, Lucia (dancer), 35 
han Salmon P. (US. jur.), 


Chase, Samuel (US. jur), 104 
Chase, 
Chataigneau, M. 
gen.), 492b 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 156 
Area, 178 
Opera, 28 
Population (1944), 178 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (Eng. poet), 19 
Chautauqua, lake, N.Y., 170 
Fert ase: Camille (Fr. pr. min.), 
489 


Yves 


Chavez, Carlos (Mex. composer), 26 
Checkoff (term), defined, 305a 
Cheese: consumption (1935-45), 262 
Production of, 585 
Retail price (1913-46), 287 
Strength-giving properties, 608a 
Wholesale price (1929-46), 290 
Chemical elements, 8, 787-88 
Americium (No. 95), 14 
Atomic numbers, 787-88 
Atomic weight, 787-88 
Boiling point, 787-88 
Curium (No. 96), 14 
Density, 787-88 
Discoverers, 787-88 
Isctopes, 787-88 
Melting point, 787-88 
Symbols, 787-88 
Chemical industries: 
wholesale, 289 
Production, 257, 586 
Weekly earnings and work week 
(1935-46), 282 
Chemical Society, American, 762b 
Chemistry: developments (1946), 14 
Honor society (women), 235 
Inventions and discoveries, 781 
Professional fraternities, 233 
yee American Institute of, 
2) 
Chemists, number of, 278 
Cherbourg, Fr., 645b, 738a 
Cherrapunji, India, 607 
Chesapeake Bay, 611 
Chess, 876 
Chester, Pa., 179 
~aeeieroen Gilbert Keith (Br. au.), 


Chevrier, Lionel 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Elevation, 170 
Latitude and longitude, 1714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Chiang Kai-shek (Chin. states.), 
464, 465a, 468a, 727b 
Chicago, Ill., 146 
Adler Planetarium, 713a 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Area, 178 
Art Institute, 216, 238 
Bomber crash (1943), 626b 
Brookfield Zoo, 619 
Buildings, tallest, 623 
Century of Progress, 723b 
Church of the Nazarene, 793a 
Climate, 166 
Fire (1871), 625b, 717b 
Fort Dearborn Massacre, 717a 
La Salle Hotel fire, 625b 
Libraries, 616 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museum, historical, 242a 
Museums, science, 241b 
National Conventions, 138 
Newspapers, 809 
Opera, 28 
Orchestra Hall, 25 
Population, 178, 180 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 7984 
School teachers storm banks, 723b 
Schools, medical, 231 
Temple Building, 623 
Time difference, 700 
Union Stock Yards fire, 625b 
yanderrost Memorial Art Gallery, 
a 


price indexes, 


(Can. states.), 436b 
159 


Washington Park, 893 
Chicago, University of, 216, 618b 

Atomic energy research, 9 

Library, 616 

Radioactive carbon, 14 


Of 


97, 


W. C. (US. army off.), 353 _ 
(Alg. gov... 


ong, 544a 
* ) } Christ. Se i 
| Christchurch, N.Z., 457a 
| Christiakov, I. (Sov. mil. off.), 
| Christian X (Dan. .), 474, 475a 
Christian Endeavor, International 
: Society of, 763a 
Christian holidays (1947-56), 800 
Christian Reformed Church, 795a 
Soh Science: churches, 792b, 
= 1 
Membership, 796 _ 
Private schools, 211 ¥ 
2 ai2ay 2 Christians and Jews, National Con- 
alendar, 703b _ A ference of, 763a 
commerce and industry, 588 Christmas: 1947, 808b 
rate, 184 Flag display, 81 _ 
sity per square mile, 462 Chromosphere (astron.), 708b 
matic personnel to’and from | Chronology: 71540. 
Christian Era, 715-18 
Year of 1930, 720 
Year of 1931, 721 
Year of 1932, 722 
Year of 1933, 723-24 
Year of 1934, 725 
Year of 1935, 726 
670a Year of 1936, 727 
peaks, 591 Year of 1937, 728 
Population, 462, 463a Year of 1939, 130-31 
‘ Y Year of 1940, 732-33 
eee, Year of 1941, 734-35 
Steai ip service, 636a Year of 1942, 136 
‘Travel season, 636a Year of 1943, 737 
United Nations, 389, 390, 391 Year of 19/4, 738 
Weictd War sy aa Year of 1945, 739-40 
: i Year of 1946, 40-56 
Chrysler, Walter P. (US. mfr.), 733b 
Chuck roast, retail price, 287 
Chumalhari, mt., Tibet, 591 
Chungking, China, 466a, 664a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1945), 464 
Church, R. E. (US. cong.), 54 
Church dignitaries and _ officials, 
ie forms of address for, 780-81 
Calendar, 7032 Church of Christ, Scientist. See 
Constitution, 47 Christian Science 
Diplomatic personnel to and from } Church of England. See Protestant 


US., 102 4 Episcopal Church 
_ Earthquake (1731), 6244 Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Election (1946), 49 


; L Day Saints. See Mormonism 
- Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 173 | Church of the Brethren (Dunkers), 
Empire, ancient, 715a 792b 
_ Entry requirements, 6642 Membership, 796 
Exports, 577b Church of the Nazarene: member- 
Floods, 624 ship, 796 
Foreign exchange rates, 302 Private schools, 211 
Great Wall, 464a, 622 
_ History, 464, ; 
Homes, 609a 
_ Hwang-ho River, 624a 
- International Bank, 299 


’ 3_map, 
, 463a, 587 A 
rate from US., 814b 


36a, 


Te 2 
- American Express offices, 664a 


a Woods Monetary Fund, 


Christ, 795b 
Churches, American, 796 
Churches of Christ, 793a 

Membership, 796 


(Br. states.), 421a, 732b, 740a 


Korea, 526b, 527a 
Atlantic Charter, 396 


Language, 464, 607, 608b 
League of Nations, 389 
Lend-lease aid (1941-45), 295 
: Manchu Dynasty, 716a 

_ Manchuria, 666b 
‘Mekong River, 594 

4 Military forces, 590 eazzo (It. states.), 738b 
“Military service, 465 Cicero, Ill., 179 
> Minerals, 584, 585 Cienfuegos, Cu., 
Money, 464, 664a, 670a Cigars: stores, re 


: Mountain. peaks, 591 Tax, 315b 
- Peiping, 726b Cigarette paper, taxes, 315b 


Washington, D.C., visit to, 735b 
Willkie, Wendell, 734a 
Churchill, riv., Can., 596 


639 
tail sales, 264 


ny Rainfall, 663 Cigarettes: Richmond, Va., 157 
fe Religions, 464, 465, 664b, 791 Taxes, 315b 
Republic established, 718a Wholesale prices, 290 
" Salween River, 595 Cincinnati, Ohio, 154 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Area, 178 


Tientsin, 726b 
Topography, 466 Carew Tower, 623 

Travel season, 663b. Latitude and longitude, 714 
Typhoon (1906), 624b Magnetic declination, 714 
United Nations, 369, 389, 390, 394 Museum, art, 238b 
Universities, 6182 Music Hall, 25 5 

UNRRA aid, 392 National Conventions, 138 
World War II, 295, 354, 464, 726b Ohio River Bridge, 623 
Yangtze River, 594 Population (1944), 178 
China Seas, maps, 447, 452 Symphony Orchestra, 25 
Chinese-Japanese War (1894-95), | Cincinnati Art Museum, 238b 
i T17b Cinema. See Motion pictures 


963 


} 
: 
I: ‘Si-Kiang River, 595 


f Bassons 


Church of the United Brethren in 


Japan, 523b, 717b Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer 


British war cabinet dissolved, 739b 


Ciano di Cortellazzo, Count Gal- 


Ce 


— See als 


Citizens ( 
Right to vote, 
Citizenship, def 


ey. to 
ned, 


Naturalization 


City Art Museum of St. 
238 


778-19 


Ciudad David, Pan., 545a | 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dom. Rep., 477, 640 
Civil aviation: accidents (1928-4 


186 


Organization, 347b 


City officials, form 


Civil Engineering, 
ciety, 236 


Civil Liberties Union, 


Rt Ayo. 
Jongitud 
i rae 


recognition so- 


a d= 9g 
Civil rights: in civil suits, 75 — 
In trials, 75 


Civil Service: federal, 332 


Reform, -107 
Civil Service Commission, 717b 
Civil suits, civil rights in, 75 
Civil War (1861-65), 717b 


Casualties, 


Cabinet, 


97 


355 


Confederate losses, 355,%356 


Cost, 354 


Fort Sumter, 155 
Johnson, Andrew, 90 
Abraham, 
that heading : 
North Carolina, 153 ay 
354 ‘ j 


Lincoln, 


Pensions, 


Prices, wholesale, chart, 288 
Richmond, Va., 157 \ 
Secession of States, 101 


Union losses, 


356 


West Virginia, 158 
See also Confederate States 
Civilian atom-control bill, 45 


Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 


723b 
sme Tom C. (US. states.), 98, 


Clark, William (US. expl.), 716b 
Clarke, C. N. Arden (Basu. res. 


commissr.), 427 


Clarke, Sir Charles (Br. gov.), 441a 
Clarke College, Iowa, 216 
Claxton, Brooke (Can. states.), 436b 


Clay, Henry (US. states.), 59, 717a — 


Hall of Fame, 77la 

Secretary of State, 96 

Whig party, 
Clayton Act, 61 
Cleaning and dyeing, 268, 281 
Clemenceau, Georges (Pr. pr. min.), 


489a 


106 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (Mark 
Twain), 77la 
Cleopatra (Egy.q.), 671, 715a 
Clergymen, number of, 278 
Clerical workers, number of, 278 


Cleveland, 


Clermont-Ferrand, Fr., 645b 


Stephen Grover (US. 


pres.), 60, 61, 92, 100 
Biographies, standard, 92 
Cabinet, 97, 98 


Hall of Fame, 77la 
Nominations for Presidency, 138 
Wife and children, {105 


Cleveland, Ohio, 154 


Area, 178 


Climate, 


167 


Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 


Museum, art, 238 


Museum, science, 241b 
National Conventions, 138 
Newspapers, 
Opera, 28 


Orchestra, 23, 24, 2 
Population (1860— 


809 


5 
1940), 180 


Population (1944), 178 

Public Library, 616 

Severance Hall, 25 

Terminal building, 623 

Time difference, 700 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 179 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 238 


/Gleveland Museum of Natural His- 


tory, 


241b 


Oy a | 
Louis, Mo., 


s of address for 


90. See also 


Climax, Colo., 713b 


: isihe tea aca spending (1943), 
SMA T 


Cluj, Rum., 558a, 646b 
. Clyde, riv., Scot., 425b 


_. Bituminous, 


. 


eae 
i. (Br. col. 
mater’ adecsta) sok 
mate: F 
NGS. cities. 166-67 
World extremes, 607 


Closed shop (term), defined, 305a 
pisaduanion (term), defined, 305a 


Retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Travel needs, 628 


Coahuila, state,, Mex., 630 
Coal and Coal Industry, 584 
Alabama, 143 
Anthracite, 155, 256, 277, 290 
146, 246, 249; 256, 
277, 290 


Bulgaria, 462a 

Coke. See Coke 

Germany, 506b 

Great Britain, 425b 

India, 449a 

Pennsylvania, 155 

Poland, 553b 

United Kingdom, 425, 426a 

Weekly earnings and work week 
(1935-46), 281, 282 

_ West Virginia, 158 

Workers on strike (1946), 43, 280 
See also Strikes 

Coast Guard (US.), 228 
Commanders, senior, 358b 
Selective Service, 360b 

Coast eaaeee Academy (US.), 36%b, 

368a 

Cobalt (Co), 787 

Coban, Guat., 632 

Cochabamba, Bol., (1944), 411 

Cochinchine, state, Fr. I. C., 488, 

515b 


Cocoa, consumption (1935-45), 262 
Coe College, Iowa, 216 
Coeur d'Alene, lake, Idaho, 170 
Coffee: consumption (1935-45), 262 
Crop (Mex., 1941), 533a 
Production (1938-39), 587 
Retail price (1913-46), 287 
Wholesale price (1929-46), 290 
Coimbra, Port., 553b, 649b 
Coin-operated machine rental and 
repair service, 268 
Coke: labor, unit cost (1919-41), 277 
Production (1929-46), 256 . 
Productivity (1919-41), 277 
Wholesale prices (1929-46), 289 
See also Coal 
Cole, Felix (US. dipl.), 102 
Cole, Rufus (US. sci.), 761 
Colijn, Dr. Hendrick (Neth. pr. 
min.), 536a 
Colima, state, Mex., 532a 
Colima, mt., Mex., 591 
Collection agencies, number of, 268 
Collective bargaining, 305a, 307 
College of Cardinals, 803-04 
Colleges: 616-18 
Accredited, 214-30 
Chief executives, 214-30 
Degrees (US.), 618b 
Enrollment (1919-42), 209 
Enrollment increase (1899-1942), 
212 
Faculties, 214-30 
Football scores (1946), 945-50 
GI Bill of Rights, 207 
Graduates (1900-42), 209 
Intercollegiate Basketball stand- 
ings, 908-09 
Intercollegiate Golf Association, 


Libraries, 616 
Presidents, 214-30, 278 
Professors, 278 
Women, 618b 
Cologne, Ger., 646a 
Population (1939), 500 
R.A.F. raids, 736a 
Colombia, S. Am., 468-70, 636; map, 
417 
Agriculture, 4692, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 468 
Density’ per square mile, 468 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 102 
Government, 468-69 


_ gov.), ‘ 


Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Arkansas River, 595 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Colorado River, 595 
Counties, 118 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 118 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and Salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Harvard Observatory, 713b 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mexico, 531b 
‘Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Mountain peaks, 591-92 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
53 
Resorts, 170 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park, 168 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School, medical, 231 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Seven Falls, 603 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 316b, 317a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Colorado, desert, Calif., 597 
Colorado, riv., US. and Mex., 595, 
611 


Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Denver, 241b 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Colosseum, Rome, It., 62 
Colossus at Rhodes, 608b 
Columbia, S.C., 155 

Area, 179 


144, 170 
0 


$54 


Re 


, number o , 

(1929-45), 253 J 
Consumer credit (1929-46), 294 
es, academic, 212, 2 ‘g 
Fraternity, professional, 233 ¥ 
Honor Society, 233 “3 
Production, leading countries, 58 5 
89 os 


Regulations, 70 > 
Schools, professional, 209 

Sororities, professional, 235 , 

ater ye US. Department of, 99, a 
10 ' 


cr. 
puarrage US. Secretary of, 99, | 
10 t 


Names of (1903-46), 98 q 
Commerce and Labor, Secretaries of 
(1903-09), 98 
Commercial Schools, enrollment — 

(1919-42), 209 
Common Law marriages, 192 a 
Commons, British House of, 420a 
Party standing, 421b ~~ 
Communications: businesses, num- — 
ber of, (1929-45), 253 ‘ 
National income (1929-43), 249 
Communist Party (US.), 108 
Como, lake, It,, 522a 
Comoro, isls., Mad., 598 
Company union, defined, 305a 
Compromise of 1850, 5 4) 
Compton, ane H. (US. sci.), 229, 
761, 770 


Sean. Karl T. (US. sci.), 221, 

1 

Somppuledty school attendance laws, 
8 


Concepcion, Parag., 462, 546a 

Concert music (1945-46), 23-24 
Concert musicians, 743-45 t 
Conciliation Service (US. Dept. of 


Labor), 306a 
Concord, Mass., 57 
Concord, N.H., 151, 166, 170 
Concord, Battle of (1775), 716b 
Condamine, La, Mon., 534a 
Coney Island, NYC, 675 
geek States of America, 59, 

17 


Casualties, 355, 356 

Cost of Civil War, 354 
Davis, Jefferson, 96, 717b 
Flag, 80 

Marines, 355 


Belgian. See Belgian Congo _ 
Col., Fr. Equat, — r 
At., 488 i 


i 
Congo (Zaire), riv., Africa, 594, 610 
Congress, US.: assembling of, 69, 78 = 

Caucus, 107 , & 
Committees, 104 aI 
Compensation and privileges of 
members, 69-70 % 
Composition, 68, 139 G 
Eightieth, 52-56 i 
First meeting, 716b ss 
Legislative powers, 68 i 
Library, 616 
New Deal, 725b ‘ 
Opposition party control, 51 3 
Ordinance of 1787, 57 
Powers, 70-71 
Punishment for treason, 73 
Presidential succession, 78 
President’s advice, 73 
Sessions, 139 
Speakers (1789-1946), 139 


Officers (1946), 310a 
Svuuthern organization drive, 304a 


- Conjunction, symbol for, 705 
peep, Tom (US.sen.), 53, 391 


onnecticut, 144-45 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Bowling (nine pins), 933 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 214i 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
Constitution, signers, 74 
Counties, 118 
Dec. of Ind., signers, 66 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 118 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Islands, 167 
License plates, 199 
Literacy test, 136. 
Manufactures, 252 
Map (1783), opp. 57 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 53 
Representatives (1787-90), 68 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School ‘statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 317a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Conowingo Dam, Md., 622 
Conscience Whigs. See Whigs 
Conscientious objectors, 360b 
Constantine the Great (Roman 
emp.), 715b 
Constantine, Alg., 492b, 652a 
Constantinople, Turk. See Istanbul 
Constellations, stars in, 706-07 
Constitution (US.), 58, 67-718 
Adoption, 74 
Amendments, 74, 75-78 
Drawn up (1787), 716b 
Prohibition Amendment, 718b 
Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
718b : 
Constitution Day, flag display, 81 
Constitutional Oath, 74 
Construction: accidents, 279 
‘Activity (1920-45), chart, 260 
Contract, 249, 253 
Distribution costs, 265b 


Sa Sieh g 
929-46), 279 — 
), 248 
Unemployment (1929-46) 279 
US. (1938), 250 : 
US. (1929-46), 260 
Weekly and work week 
(1935-46), 281 . 
Consulate (Fr. consular govt.), 489a 
Consumer: credit (1929-46), 294 
Expenditures, 247, 286 
Goods, durable (1900-46), 258 
Price index (1929-46), 288 
Spending (1929-42), 286 
Continental Army, 355 
Continental Congress, 63, 
First, 716b 
Presidents, 63 
Second, 57 
Contract bridge, 907 
Converse College, S.C., 216 
Conversion tables, 783b, 785b 
Converter, air blast, 78la 
Conway, riv., Wales, 425b 
Cook, mt., N.Z., 458b, 592 
Cook Islands, Pac. O., 670a 
ae John Calvin (US. pres.), 


earnings 
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Biographies, standard, 94 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Death of, 723a, 724b 
Harding, Warren G., 61 
Nomination for Presidency, 138 
Wife and children, 105 
Coolidge, William D. (US. sci.), 
761, 781b 
Coolidge Dam, Ariz., 622 
Soh James Fenimore (US. au.), 
a 
Cooper River Bridge, S.C., 623 
Cooper Union School of Engineer- 
ing, NYC, 216 
Cooperstown, N.Y., 818 
Copenhagen, Den., 644a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
National museum, 614b 
Population (1946), 474 
Time difference, 700 
Copland, Aaron (composer), 23, 35 
Copper (Cu), 787 
Production. (1944), 584 
Smelter output (1919-45), 259 
Copyrights, 70, 789 
Coquilhatville, Bel. Cong., 654a 
Coral Sea, Battle of (1942), 736a 
Corbett, James J. (boxer), 843, 844, 


Corcoran Gallery of Art, D.C., 238b 
Cordillera de Anahuac, mts., Mex., 


591 
Cordilleran belt, Can., 438b 
Cordoba, Arg., 402b, 634 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Cordoba, Mex., 631 
Cordoba, Sp., 650a 
Cordoba, Treaty of (1821), 531b 
Cork, Eire, 482a, 648b 
Corn, isl., Atl. O., 540b 
Corn: price (1946), 291 
Production (1940), 587 
Production (1929-45), 261 
Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
See also Agriculture under indi- 
vidual countries, states, prov- 
inces 
Corn meal, retail price (1913-46), 
287 


Corn products, consumption, 262 
Cornhusker State. See Nebraska 
Cornwallis, Charles (Br. sol.), 716b 
Corona (astron.), 709a 
Coronograph (astron.), 713b 
Corporations (US.): assets and lia- 
bilities; 253 
Income and profit taxes (1936- 
46), 276 
Stockholders (1945), 292 
Taxes, 313 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Corrigan, Douglas 
729b 
Corrigan, Frank P. (US. dipl.), 103 


179 
(US. aviator), 


Corsica, isl., Medit., 491b, 522a; 
maps, 336, 502 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 


600 


Coseguina, vole., Nic., 
(Ir. states.), 


Cosgrave, William T. 
482b, 7204 
Cost of living: 1939-46, chart, 287 
Average for large cities, chart, 288 
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Economy (US.), 287-91 — 
World War I, chart, 289 
World War II, chart, 289 


Costa Rica, 470, 632; map, 398 


Air mail rate from US., 814b 
Area, 470a 

Agriculture, 470a 

Capital, 470a 

Climate, 632a 

Density per square mile, 470a 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 


Economy, 470 
Education, 470a 
Government, 470 
History, 470 

Industry, 470 

League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Natural features 


470. 
Population, 470a 
Rate of exchange, 670 
Religion, 470a 
Social conditions, 470. 

Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 632a 

United Nations, 389, 390 
Volcanoes, 600 

Cotopaxi, vole., Ec., 479a, 591, 600 
Cotton and Cotton Industry, 285 
Alabama, 143 

Compresses, 268 . 

Egypt, 481 

Georgia, 145 

Goods (1919-45), 277 

India, 448a 

Mexico, 533a 

Price (1946), 291 

Price, wholesale (1929-45), 290 
Production (1929-45), 261, 262 
Production (1940), 586 

Sea Island, 145 

Spindle activity, 246 

USSR, 576b 

Warehousing, 268 
Cotton Bowl record (football), 943 
Cotton gin, invention of, 58, 782a 
Cotton State. See Alabama 
Coulomb, Charles Augustin de (Fr. 

sci.), 7824 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 147 
Counter Reformation, 500a 
Counterfeiting, 70, 194 

Bills, 138 
Coins, 138 
Counterfeiters, 138 
Counties (US.), 117-34 

Smallest in US., 156 
Cournarie, Pierre Charles (Fr. W. 
Af. gov.), 496b 
Court tennis, 869 
Coventry, Eng., 733b 
Covington, Ky., 147, 179 
Cowpens, Battle of, 716b 
Cows, dairy, (1940-46), 262 
Cox, James M. (US. publ.), 138 
Cox (James M.) newspaper chain, 

810a 
Coyote State. See South Dakota 
Cracker State. Sce’ Georgia 
Craft union, defined, 305a 
Craftsmen, number of, 278 
Craven, Thomas (US. critic), 38 
Crawford, Joan (actress), 776 
Crawford Notch, N.H., 170 
Crécy, Battle of, 489a 
Credit, consumer (1929-46), 294 
Credit Mobilier scandal, 91 
Creighton University, Nebr., 216 
Crematories, number of, 268 
Crescent City, Calif., 166 
Crete, isl., Medit., 734b 
Crimea, rep., USSR, 735a; map, 503 
Crimean War (1853-56), 420b, 571b, 
17a 
Crimes: extradition, 73-74 
Murder, penalties for, 195 
Punishable by death, 608b 
Trials, 73, 75 
Cripps, Sir Richard Stafford (Br. 
states.), 421b 

Crist6ébal, Pan. Canal Zone, 160 

Cromwell, Oliver (Eng. Lord Prot.), 
418, 420a 

Crookes, Sir William (Br. sci.), 781b 

Crops, production, 246, 262; See also 
individual crops 

Croquet, 864 

Crosby, Bing (singer), 776 


and resources, — 


! 


‘ ~ 
(> sm 4 4 c ,.% , a 
Crown Oolony, definition, 418 
Cruelty, as divorce cause, 190-91, 
Cruisers, number of, 364 
Coe Fede 715b 
3 Cryolite, a 
cr, Cuba, 61, 470-72, 592, 639-40 

; Agriculture, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 814b 
American Express office, 639b 
Dictatorship (1933), 724a 


US., 
Exports, 298 
‘ Imports from US., 298 
; m League of Nations, 389 
‘ Machado, Gerardo, 724a 
1 Minerals, 584 
F Naval bases (US.), 358 


Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 


“yall Radicals seize power, 724a 
‘ State of war (1933), 724b 
‘ahi _ Trade agreement (US.), 301 
i Travel season, 639b 
United Nations, 389, 390 
< US. population originating in, 174 
»| Cuban Pacification (1906-09), 355 
Cubit (measure), 786 
Cuenca, Ec., 478 
Cuernavaca, Mex:, 630, 631 
Cultivated land, 585 
y Culver-Stockton College, Mo., 216 
Cumana, Venez., 601 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
796a 


Cunningham, Sir Alan Gordon (Pal. 
high commissr.), 449b 

Cunningham, Sir Andrew Browne, 
342b 


Curacao, Neth. col., W.1., 538a, 640 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Travel season, 640a 

Curie, Irene (Fr. sci.). See Joliot- 

Curie 

Curie, Marie Sklodowska (Fr. sei.), 

718a, 725b, 768, 769, 781b 

Curie, aire (Fr. sci.), 7182, 768, 

781 


Curityba, Braz., 635 
Curling (sport), 911 
Currency (US.): in circulation, 247 
Paper, 292 
Currier Gallery of Art, N.H., 238b 
Curtin, John (Austr. pr. min.), 454b 
Curtis, Charles (US. states.), 112, 
113, 727b 
Curtis Cup (golf), 876 
Cushing, Harvey (US. surg.), 783a 
Cushman, Charlotte Saunders, 77la 
Custer, George Armstrong (US. 
army off.), 717b 
Custer Massacre (1876), 156 
Custom industries, 269 
Cycling (sport), 863-64 
Cyclones, 624 
Cyclotron (instru.), 13, 782b 
Cyprus, isl., Medit., 443a 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Population (1943), 419 
Cyrus the Great (Pers. k.), 516b 
Czechoslovakia, 472-74, 643; maps, 
336, 502 
Agriculture, 473b, 586, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Airline service, 643b 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
»» 102 
Dismemberment of, 729b 
Election (1946), 43, 49 
Emigration to US., 173 
Entry requirements, 643b 
Fishing and forestry, 474b, 586 
Germany, 50la 
Himmler, Heinrich, 730b 
Hungary, 512b 
Industry, 473b, 474a, 588 
Language, 472, 607 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Minerals, 584 
Money, 472, 670a 
Rate of exchange, 670 
Trade, 473-74 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 643b 
United Nations, 389, 390 
UNRRA aid, 392 
US. population originating in, 174 
World War II. See that entry 
Czestochowa, Pol., 649b 
Czolgosz, Leon F, (anarchist), 92 


| D-D 
Daccra, India 


Diplomatic personnel to and from 


ay (1944), 7382 

, 665a 

nist concentration camp, Ger., 
4 ; 


Dague, Paul B. (US. ae 55 


| Dahna, desert, Arab., 5 


Dahomey, prov., Fr. W. Af., map, 
410 


Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Popul tion (1941), 488 
opulation > 
Dail Eireann (Ir. govt. body), 483a 
Daily News, Chicago, Il., 809 
Daily News, Los Angeles, Calif., 809 
Daily News, NYC, 809 
Dairy cattle, 158 
Dairy products: consumption of, 262 
Production (1931-45), 262 
Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
Dakar, prov., Fr. W. Af., 655b, 733a 
Area, 488 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 488, 496b 
Dakota Wesleyan University, S.D., 
216 


Daladier, Edouard (Fr. pr. min.), 
489b, 725a, 73la, 732a 

Dale, Charles M. (US. gov.), 56 

Dale, Harrison C. (US. educ.), 219 

Dale, Sir Henry Hallett (Br. 
physiol.), 770 

Dalén, Nils Gustaf (Swed. inv.), 
769 


D’Alesandro, T. (US. cong.), 54 
Dali, Salvador (Sp. art.), 38, 39 
Dallas, Tex.: area, 178 
Climate, 167 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Time difference, 700 
Dalton, John (Br. sci.), 78la 
Dalton, M. Therese (US. educ.), 221 
Dam, Henrik (Dan. phy.), 771 
Damanhir, Egy., 479 
Damascus, Syria, 569b, 662b, 734b 
Dams, world, 158, 622 
Danbury, Conn., 144 
Danbury State Teachers College, 
Conn., 217 
Dance: 1946, 34-35 
Dancers, 278 
Phonograph recordings, 37 
Daniel, Robert B. (US. educ.), 227 
Daniels, Josephus (US. states.), 97 
Daniels, Paul C. (US. dipl.), 102 
Danilova, Alexandra (dancer), 35 
Danish Airways, 629 
Danube, riv., Eur., 461b, 474a, 506a, 
513b, 514a, 559b, 595 
Danzig (Gdansk), Pol., 552b, 553a 
Hitler, Adolf, 731a 
Population (1946), 551a 
USSR, 739b 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tan. Terr., 430b, 
659b 


Daranyi, Kalman de (Hung. pr. 
min.), 512b 
Darcy, T. C. (US. army off.), 353 


Dargeoaves, str., Turk., 45, 571b, 

731 

Dare, Virginia (b. 1587), 153 

Dark Ages, beginning of, 715b 

Darlan, Jean Louis (Fr. Pol.), 736b 

Darley, Dr. Ward (US. educ.), 231 

Darling, riv., Austr., 595 

Darrow, Clarence Seward (US. 
law.), 718b 

Dartmouth College, N.H., 217, 618b 

Football record (1946), 946 

Darwell, Jane (actress), 776 

Darwin, Charles Robert (Br. nat.), 
479a, 782b 

Darwin, Austr., 612 

Dasht-i-Kavir, desert, Iran, 597 

Dasbin, Freeland A. (US. nay. off.), 
58a 

Daugherty, Mother M. 
(US. educ.), 222 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 763a 

Daughters of the Cincinnati, 763a 

Daughters of the Confederacy, 763a 

Davao, P.I., 549a 

Davenport, Iowa, 179 

Dave’s Dream (B-29 bomber), 44 

David, J. H. (US. SOV.), 56 

Deyiceon, Carter (US. educ ), 220, 


Irenaeus 
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Davidson College, N.C., 217 
Davies, Thurston J.’ (US. edu 


Davies, W. R. (US. educ.), 230 
Davis, Bette (actress), 776 Bs. 
Davis, C. (US. cong.), 55 ; 

Davis, Harvey N. (US, educ.), 228 — 
Davis, Harwell G. (US. educ.), 219 
Herbert (US. educ.), 227 
James C. (US. cong.), 53 
Jefferson (Conf. pres.), 


i17b - 
eel ot ge H. (US. dipl.), 724a, 
73 


Davis Cup (tennis), 869 4 
Davisson, Clinton J. (US. sci.), 761, 
770 ‘ 


Davy, Sir Humphry (Br. sci.), 782a _ 
Dawes, Charles Gates (US. states. 
721b, 767b 
Dawes Plan (1924), 500b 
Day, length of, 704 
Daylight Saving Time, 700a 
Dayton, Ohio, 154, 178 & 
Daytona Beach, Fla.: speed records, 
925, 926 ' 
Tides, 675 
Deaf persons, schools for, 211 
Dearborn, Mich., 179 
Death expenses (1943), 286 
Death rates: countries, 184, 589 
Transportation accidents, 188 
United States (1900-43), 185 
Death Valley, Calif., 164, 607 
Deaths: accidental, 187, 189 
Aviation accidents, 186 
Causes of, 184, 189 
Motor vehicle, 187, 189 
Public non-transportation, 189 
Railway accidents, 188 
Traffic accidents (1945), 196 
United States (1915-45), 186 
De Broglie, Prince Louis Victor (Fr. Ps 
sci.). See Broglie = 
Debt: economy (US.), 294 ¥ 
i 
= 


Private, 294 : 
Public, 275, 294 e 
Debye, Peter J. W. (Neth. sci.), T70 = 
de Carvalho, Manuel de Abreu ‘Fer- 4 
reira (Timor goy.), 557b 
Decathlon (sport): Olympic cham- a 
pions, 857 ri 
Records, 850 ‘ 
Decatur, Ill., 179 
December, calendar 1947, 698-99 | ~ 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence (1776), 57, 64-66, 103, 716b 
Spier es: of War (WWII), 337- 


Deer Isle, Me., 623 3 
Defauw, Desire (conductor), 25 


Defense, national, 276 2 


De Forest, Lee (US. inv.), 781b 
de Gaulle, Charles (Fr. pres.), 40, 


487, 489b, 493a, 740a 2 
De Golyer paying contract case, 91 i 
De Kruif, Paul (US. sci.), 761 e 
Delaware, 145 = 
Admission, date and rank, 140 < 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 a 
Area, 140 D4 
Capital, 142 a 


Cities, 181 

Civil War status, 101 
Colleges, 210, 217 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
Constitution, Signers, 75 
Counties, 118 

Dec. of Ind., signers, 66 
Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 z 
Election (1940), 115 t 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 118 5 
Election (1946), 52-56 : 
Elections, primary, 137 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 


Bae ap eeeay ah 
re ler a 


Satie “paar 
tion, 140, 174, 176, 182 


; 1946, 53 
), 68 


3, private, 
ols, Panic, 210 
rs, 163; 1946, 52 
: e , 199 
Taxes, 199, 317 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
al shore line, 167 
e belt, 701 
E ms and villages, 181 
Ur ete compensation, 330a 
a Vo qualifications, 136 
- Delaware Water Gap, Pa., 623 
= elhi, India, 444a, 6652 
: quents, schools for, 211 
'. rara, Br. Guia. See George- 
“2a ) town. ; 
Democratic Party, 59, 60 
Business © control, 


opposition to, 
=A107 
, — Civil Service reform, 107 
‘Civil War, 107 
- Blection (1944), 117 
ection (1946), 51 
Financial policy (early), 107 
acksonian character, 107 
Jacksonian policies, 106 
‘National conventions, 61, 107, 138 
Slavery, 107 
Southern Democrats, 60 
Tariff, 107 
Texas, pledge to annex, 59 
_ Whigs, 107 
Wilson, Woodrow, 61 
See also New Deal 
~ Dempsey, Jack (US. boxer), 
7 


6, 848 
‘Denmark, 474-77, 643-44; maps, 336, 
(| Den 


_ 502 

Agriculture, 474b, 585, 586 

5 _Air mail rate from US., 8154 

Airlines, 644a, ’ 

American Express office, 6442 

Area, 474 

Birth rates, 184 

Cities, 474 

Commerce and industry, 

~ Communication, 476 

Death rates, 184 

Defense, 475b 

Density per square mile, 474 

Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 102 

Economics, 475-76 

Education, 475b 

Emigration to US. 
173 

Entry reauirements, 644a 

Germany, 501a 

Government, 475 

History, 474-75 

Hotels, 644a 

Human resources, 589 

Iceland, 514 

Industry, 476a 

Language, 474 

League of Nations, 389 

Life expectancy, 198 

Merchant marine, 476a 

Military service, 475b 

Money, 474, 670a 

Natural features, 476b 

, Norway, 541b 

F People, 790 

Population (1943), 474 

Racial stock, 474 

Rate of exchange, 670 

Religion, 474 

Bocial conditions, 475 


844, 


588, 589 


(1871-1945), 
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Dent 
Dentistry: degrees, 212, 213 
Fraternities, professional, 233 
Recognition societies, 236 
Schools, professional, 209 
Sorority, professional, 235 
Dentists: number of (1940), 278 
_ Income (1933-41), 284 
Denver, Colo., 144 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 8052 
Auditorium, 25 
Climate, 166 
Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 
Elevation, 170 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museum, art, 238 
Museum of Natural History, 241b 
National Convention (1908), 138 
Population (1944), 178 
Symphony Orchestra, 25 
Time difference, 700 
Department stores: leading, 265a 
Retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Depression, 62, 723a 
Cost of living, chart, 288 
Deschanel, Paul (Fr. pres.), 487 
Desertion, as divorce cause, 190-91 
Deserts of the World, 597 
Deslandres, Henri Alexandre (Fr. 
sci.), 713b 
Des Moines, Iowa, 147 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Newspapers, 809 
Population (1944), 178 
Destroyers, number of (1946), 364 
Detective agencies, number of, 268 
Detroit, Mich., 149 
Ambassador Bridge, 623 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 8054 
Area, 178 
Climate, 166 
Ford plant riots (1943), 722a 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Music Hall, 26 
Newspapers, 809 
Penobscot Building, 623 
Population (1860-1940), 180 
Population (1944), 178 
Race riots (1943), 737a 
Symphony Orchestra, 26 
Time difference, 700 
Deutschland (steamship), 671, 672 
de Valera, Eamon (Ir. pr. min.), 
482, 
Devil’s Hole, Eng., 601 
Devil’s Island, Fr. Guia., 498b 
Devon, isl., 4rct. O., 593 
De Vries, Hugo (Neth. bot.), 783a 


Dewart, Wiliam T. (US. publ.), 
40, 738b 

Dewey, George (US. nav. off.), 717b 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund (US. 


gov.), 56, 95 
Anti-discrimination board, 740a 
Elected N.Y. district attorney, 


724b 
Elected N.Y. governor, 736b 
Presidential candidate (1944), 


116, 138, 738a 
Diabetes, 184, 189, 783b 
Diamond mine (Ark.), 143 
Diamond State. See Delaware 
Diaz, Bartholomew (Port. navig.), 
6544 
Diaz, Porfirio (Mex. dictator), 531b 
Dickinson, John (US. states.), 75 
Diesel, Rudolf (Ger. inv.), 7182b 
Dietetic Association, American, 7634 
Dikh-tau, mt., USSR, 591 
Dill, Sir John Greer, 342b 
Dillard University, La., 217 , 
Dimitrov, Georgi (Bulg. pr. min.), 
460a 
Dinaric Alps, Yugos., 583b 
Dingley Tariff (1897), 60 
Dionne, Mrs. Olivia, 7254 


967 


ies 
us, 
4 | Dirac, 


wed 


Direct taxes, 71 ae UT ee 9 es 
Apportionment of, 68 | ‘ 
i Iso Taxation _ , 
Disability pensions, 333a + Ae 
Disasters, 624-26 . it 
Discipies of Christ, 793a, 796 
Discoveries in science, 781-83 
Discrimination (term), 305a 
Discus throwing, 857 aay, 
Disinfecting and exterminating 
__ service (1939), 268 : 
District of ‘Columbia, 159 : 
Battleground Cemetery, 170 
Colleges, 210, 214ff \ 
Divorce, 190 4 
Driving, minimum age, 199 — 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 
Hospitals, 197 
House where Lincoln died, 169 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Jefferson Memorial, 169 
Legislation, 71 
License plates, 199 
Lincoln Memorial, 169 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Murder, penalty for, 195 « 
Population, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 - 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 + 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 — 
Schools, public, 210 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 317b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Unemployment compensation, 330a e 
Washington Monument, 169 
Division of Labor Standards, 306a 
Divorce: 1890-1940, 191 
Grounds for, 190-91 
Residence for, 192 
Djibouti, Fr. SomlInd., 654b ‘ 
Population (1938), 497b 
Dnieper, riv., USSR, 595 
Dnieper Dam, USSR, 622, 7354 
Dobruja, dist., Rum., 558a 
Dobschen, Czech., 601 
Dodecanese, isls., Aegean Sea, 522b, 


See 


4 it ay 
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523b 
Doenitz, Karl (Ger. nav. off.), 501a, 
739b, 740a 
Dog Racing, 922 
Dog Shows, 929 
Dollar, devaluation of, 725a 
Dollfuss, Engelbert (Aus, states.), 
406, 724a, 725 
Domagk, Gerhard (Ger. sci.), 771, 
783b 
Domestic Service: employment 
(1929-46), 279 
Statistics, 270 
Unemployment (1929-46), 279 
Women (1870), 186 
Workers, 186, 270, 278 
Dominica, isl., Windward Is., 815a 
Dominican Republic, 477-78, 510a, ~ 
640; map, 398 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 102 ' 
League of Nations, 389 
Travel season, 640a 
United Nations, 389, 390 
Dominion, definition, 418 
Don, riv., USSR, 595 
Don Martin Dam, Mex., 622 
Doolittle, James H. (US. gen.), 352 
Dortmund, Ger., 646a 
Dos Passos, John (US. tl) se Lull 
Doubleday, Abner (inv. of baseball), 
818 


Dougherty, Dennis J. (US. card.), 
! 803a, 805b 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold 
states.), 138, 717b 
Douglas fir, wholesale prices, 290 


Doumergue, Gaston 
Douro, riv., Eur., 555b 
Dover, Del., 145 


Draft Law (1940), 733a 
_ Draftsmen, number of (1940), 278 
4 Drake University, Iowa, 217 
Football record’ (1946), 946 
. Dravidian (lang.), 
Pro... Ang, 607 

Dresden, Ger., 646a 
Population (1939), 500 


Dressler, Marie (actress), 776 
Drew University, N.J., 217 
Drewry, P. H. (US. cong.), 56 


102 
Driving: minimum age, 199 
Violations (1945), 196 


_Drohobych, Pol., 553b 

Drug stores: leading, 265a 
Retail sales (1929-46), 264 

Drury College, Mo., 217 


Dry goods, retail sales (1929-46), 


264 
Dry Law Amendment, 77-78 


405, 472a, 512a 


See also Austria; Hungary; Haps- 


burg 
Duala, Fr. Equat. Af., 655a 
Dubawnt, lake, Gan., 606 
Dubbi, volc., Eritrea, 598 
Dubinsky, David (US. lab. leader), 
309b 


Dublin (Baile Atha Cliath), Eire, 
648b 


Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1943), 482a 
Science museum, 614a 
Time difference, 700 
Dubuque, Iowa, 714, 805a 
Dubuque, University of, Towa, 217 
Duchesne College, Nebr., 217 
Duck Pins (sport), 935, 941 
Duff, James H. (US. gov.), 56 
Duisburg, Ger., 623, 646a 
Duisburg Bridge, Ger., 623 
Duke University, N.C., 217 
Football record (1946), 946 
Library, 616b 
Dulles, John Foster (US, states.), 
1 


39 
Duluth, Minn., 149 
Area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Duma (Russ. parliament), 574b 
Dun Laoghaire, Eire. Sve Kingstown 
Dunedin, N. Z., 457a 
Dunham, Katharine (dancer), 35 
Dunkerque, Fr., 339b, 408, 732b 
seep John Boyd (Scot. inv.), 
782) 


Dunn, James (actor), 776 
Dunn, James Clement (US, dipl.), 
103 


Dunne, Finley Peter (US. humorist), 
727b 


Dunning, John R. (US. sci.), 761 

Duomo Church, Florence, It., 621 

Dupong, Pierre (Luxem. pr. min.), 
30a 


du Pont de Nemours & Co; ETL. 
145 


Duquesne University, Pa., 217 
Durable goods: production, 246 
Retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Durango, state, Mex., 532a 
Durban, U. of S. Af., 431b, 612, 660 
Aad Adolfo Costa (Bol. states.), 
9) 


Durham, N. C., 153 
Area, 179 


(US. 


Doumer, Paul (Fr. pres.), 487, 722b 
(Fr. pres.), 487 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan (Br. au.), 
720 


number speak- 


Dress-suit rental agencies (1939), 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Pa., 
217 


Dreyfus, Alfred (Fr. army off.), 726b 
Dreyfus, Louis G., Jr. (US. dipl.), 


Driving time between US. cities, 
200f 


Dual Monarchy (Austria-Hungary), 


amate, 67 << 
Population (1944), 179 __ 
Durron, 
res.), 433b 


Duryea, Charles Edgar (US. iny.), 
717b 


Diisseldorf, Ger., 601, 646a, 739a 
say (lang.), number speaking, 


Dutch East Indies Company, 535b 


‘| Dutch Guiana. See Surinam 


Dutch New Guinea. See Netherlands 
New Guinea 

Dutra, Eurico Gaspar (Braz. pres.), 
413b, 414a . 

du Vigneaud, Vincent (US. sci.), 

14, 783b 

Dyeing and Cleaning (1935-46), 281 

Dyevdorak, glacier, USSR, 605b 

Dynamite, invention of, 781a 

Dysoprosium (Dy), 788 


EAM (National Liberation Front), 
Gr., 507b 
Eads, James Buchanan (US. iny.), 
la 


Eads Bridge, St. Louis, Mo., 150 
Eagles, Fraternal Order of, 763a 
Earhart, Amelia. See Putnam, 
Amelia Earhart 
Earth (planet), 704, 711b 
Atmosphere, 7i2a 
Oblateness, 704 
Radius, 704 
Symbol for, 705 
Earthquakes, 624 
Chile (1939), 730a 
Long Beach, Calif. (1933), 
San _ Francisco (1906), 718a 
East Chicago, Indiana, 179 
East China Sea, 593 
East India Company, 444 
East London, U. of S. Africa, 660b 
East Orange, N. J., 179 
East River, N.Y., 722b 
East St. Louis, Ill. 179 
Easter, 800, 807b 
Flag display, 81 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, 791 
Membership, 796 
Eastern Standard Time, 701 
Eastern Star, Order of the Grand 
Chapter, 763a 
Eastland (steamer), 626b 
Eastman, George (US. philan.), 
722a 
Easton, Maryland, 798a 
Eastport, Maine, 675, 714 
Eastwood, Sir Thomas R. 
g0v.), 426a 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 798a 
Eavesdropper, defined, 607 
Eclipses (1947), 706 
Economics: consumer credit (1929- 
46), 294 
Academic degrees, 213 
Regional differences (US.), 252 
Economy, United States, 243-302 
Ecuador, 478-79, 636-37; map, 417 
Agriculture, 478b 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Area, 478a 
Diplomatic personnel 
Election (1946), 49 
History, 478a 
Military plane crash (1939), 626a 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Population, 478b 
Rate of exchange, .670 
Trade agreements (US.), 301 
Travel season, 637a 
United Nations, 389, 390 
Venezuela, 580b 
Volcanoes, 600 
Eden, Anthony (Br. states.), 726b, 
7294 
Edinburgh, College of, Scot., 617a 
Edinburgh, Scotland, '644b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 419a 
Science museum, 614a 
Zoo, 619 
Edison, Thomas 
781b, 782b 
Editorial Association, National, 763a 
Editors, number of (1940), 278 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada, 630 
Education: blind, schools for, 211 
College, students Surviving, 212 


968 


723a 


(Gib. 


(US.), 102 


Alva (US. inv.), 


Major E. A. T. (Zanz. Br. | 


pre med “i 
cites 

Commercial schools, 209° 

Deaf, schools for, 211 


Wand universities," 


Degrees, academic, 212, 213 
Delinquents, schools for, 211 


4 


Enrollment (1919-42), 209 


Expenditures, state, (1930-44 


Faculties in colleges, 21 
GI Bill of Rights, 207 


High school graduates (1900-42), 


209 
Jewish educational 


Edward VII 
420b, 542a 

Edward VIII (Eng. k.), 
727b. See also Duke 


418, 420a 
Edward the Elder (Eng. k.) 
Edward the 
Edwy the Fair 
ee consumption of 


Price (1946), 291 


403, 


233 


Income, national (1929-43), 249 
organizations, 


, 418 


Martyr (Eng. k.), 418 
(Eng. k.), 418 
(1939-45), 


Price, retail (1913-46), 287 
Price, wholesale (1929-46), 290 


Production 
Eglevsky, 
t, 479-82, 654-55; map, 


(1931-45), 262 


Andre (dancer), 35 


410 


Agriculture, 480-81, 586, 588 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
American Express office, 655a 


Ancient infiuence of, 609a 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 481 


Aswan Dam, 622 
British Somaliland, 430a 


Diplomatic personnel (US.), 102 


Empire, 609a 
Exchange rate, 670 
Great Britain, 41, 43 
History, 479-80 
Human resources, 589 
Language, 479 

League of Nations, 389 
Libraries, 615 

Life expectancy, 198 
Money, 479, 654, 670a 
Moses, 7154 

Nile, 594 

Pyramids, 608, 620, Ti5a 
Riots (1946), 41 
Sphinx, 620 

Suez Canal, 481 

Travel season, 654b 
Turkey, 571b 


United Nations, 369, 389, 390, 391 
6b 


World War II, 73 


Ehrlich, Paul (Ger, sci.), 768, 783a 
61 


Eighteenth Amendment, 

Eijkman, Christiaan 
770, 782b 

Einstein, Albert (Ger.-Am. s 
724b, 761, 769, 782b 

Einstein Formula, 10 


(Neth. sci.), 


ci.), 9, 


ese Willem (Neth. physiol.), 


Eire (Irish Free State), 
648b; map, 502 
Agriculture, 483a, 587 


482-84, 


), 276 
4-30 
Fraternities, professional, 


418, 


418, 421a, 
of Windsor 
Edward the Confessor (Eng. k.), 


i 


Saal 


ae) Stee iahe tee 


Pm 


sal TM: 


oo ee eateomerrs “ 


limate, 484a : 
Death rate, 184 : 
‘Density per square mile, 482a 
PE yematio personnel to and from 


Education, 483a 
Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 173 
Government, 482a, 483b 
History, 482a 
Hotels, 648b 
Languages, 482a, 483a 
League of Nations, 390 
Life expectancy, 1938 
Merchant marine, 483b 
Military service, 483a 
Population (1944), 482a 
Racial stock, 482a 
Religions, 482a 
Steamship service, 648b 
Trade, 424a 
Travel season, 648b 
' United Nations, 390 

US. population originating in, 174 

See also Ireland 
Hisenhower, Dwight David (US. 

oe off.), 62, 351, 357a,-520a, 
El Alamein, Egy., 736b 
Elbe, river, Europe, 474a, 506a 
Elbert, mt., Colorado, 591 
Elbrus, mt., USSR, 591, 696 
Elburz, mts., Iran, 592 
El Centro, California, 714 
Election Day (1947), 8084 
Geet as Tees 109-11 
1 


113 
114 


115 
111, 116, 117-34 
1946, 51-56 
Abroad (1946), 49-50 , 
Congressional, 69 
Display of flag, 81 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Primary, 137 
Electric appliance repair shops, 269 
Electric irons, number sold (1935- 
45), 258 
Electric ranges: homes with (1926, 
1946), 291 
Number sold (1920-46), 258 
Electric refrigerators: homes with 
(1926, 1946), 291 
Number sold (1920-46), 258 
Electric washers: homes with (1926, 
1946), 291 
Number sold (1910-46), 258 
Electrical engineering, 233, 237 
Electrical industry: earnings, 
weekly, 281 
_Labor, unit cost, 277 
Production, 246, 256, 258, 588 
Productivity, 277 
Work week, 281 
Workers on strike (1946), 280 
Electricians, number of, 278 
Electricity: Benjamin Franklin, 
F16a 
Inventions and discoveries, 781 
Electrocution, penalty for murder, 
195 


Electrons, 8, 781b 

Elementary schools. See Schools 

Elements, Chemical. See Chemical 
Elements 

Elephant Butte Dam, N.M., 622 

Eliot, George Fielding (US. au.), 
335, 339 

Elizabeth (Eng. queen, 1937- ys 
421a, 730b 

Elizabeth (Eng. queen, 1558-1603), 
418, 420a } 

Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, Princess, 
(Eng. heir presumptive), 421a 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, 178 

Elizabethville, Belgian Congo, 654a 

Elko, Nevada, 714 ; 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of, 763a 

Ellesmere, isl., Arctic Ocean, 592 


Ellice, isls., Pac. O., 456b, 670a; see 
also map, 453 
Arena, 419 
Population, 419 ; 
Ellsworth, Lincoln (US. sci.), 161 


Bl Paso, Texas: area, 178 
Climete, 167 


El Salvador, 560-61, 632; map, 398 
Agriculture, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 102 
Entry requirements, 632 
Exchange rate, 670 
League of Nations, 389 
Money, 670a 
Population, 560a 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 632 
United Nations, 389 
Volcanoes, 600 . 
Se Proclamation (1863), 
1 
Embalmers, number of, 268 
Embargo, munitions, 62 
Embezzlement and fraud, 194 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo (US. au.), 


la 
Emigration, United States (1920- 
45), 175 
Empire State. See New York 
Empire State Building, NYC, 621, 
623, 721la, 740a 
Employee welfare funds, defined, 
05a 
Employment: 246, 276; chart, 277 
Agencies, number of, 268 
Agricultural, 252 
Male and female, chart, 278 
Railways, 267 
Taxes (1936-46), 276 
Empress of Ireland (ship), 626a 
Encarnacion, Paraguay, 546a 
Encke’s Comet (astronomy), 710a 
Endalkatchau, Bitwoded Makonnen 
(Eth. pr. min.), 484a 
SE erys isl., US. poss., Pac. O., 
349b 


Endowments, colleges and univer- 
sities, 214-30 
Enesco, George (Rum. mus.), 25 
Engabrae, glacier, Norway, 605a 
Engineering, degrees, 212, 213 
Advances in (1946), 14-15 
Engineers, number of (1940), 278 
Fraternities, 233 
Honor society, 233 
Schools, professional, 209 
Engineers, American Association 
7634 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Chemical, 7634 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Consulting, 763a 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Electrical, 763a 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical, 763b 


of, 


Engineers, American Society of 
Civil, 763b 

Engineers, American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating, 763b 

Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical, 763b 


Engineers, Institute of Radio, 763b 
Engineers, Society of Automotive, 
763b 
England, 644-45; map, 502 
Agriculture, 585 
American Express Offices, 645a 
Area, 421a 
Birth rate, 184 
Canterbury, Archbishops of, 797— 
98 
Caves and caverns, 601 
Counties, 422a 
Crimean War (1854-56), 571b 
Death rate, 184 
Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 
173 
Hotels, 644b, 645a 
London. See that heading 
Money, 670a 
Papal power, 716a 
Population, 421a 
Royal Greenwich Observatory, 13 
Rulers of, 418 
Topography, 425 
Travel season, 644a 
US. population originating 
174 
Weights and measures, 786 
Zoos, 619 


in, 


969 


See also British Commonwealth of 
Nations; Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United King- 
dom of 

England, Bank of, 41 

England, Church of, 797 f 
Canterbury, Archbishops of, 797- 


98 
also 

Church 
English, George W. (US. jurist), 104 
English (lang.), 607 
English Channel, 911; map, 502 
Entebbe, Uganda, 43la, 660a 
Entry requirements. See individual 

countries, 628-70 
Epiphany, 799; 1947, 806a 
Episcopal Church. See Protestant 

Episcopal Church 
Bpiskoros (Gr. football), 942 
Epsom Downs, England, 882, 883 
Epworth League, 764b 
Equal Suffrage Amendment, 78 
Equality State. See Wyoming 
Equestrian (horsemanship), 861 
Erbium (Er), 788 
Erebus, mt., Antarctica, 592 
Erfurt, Ger., 646a 
Ericson, Leif (Nor. navig.), 715b 
Ericsson, John (US. inv.), 782a 
Erie, lake, N. Am., 606 
Erie, Pa., 155, 178 

Elevation, 170 
Size, 165 

Erik the Red (Nor. navig.), 715b 
Eriksson, Herman (Swed. dipl,), 103 
ae vee It. col., Africa, 523a; map, 


Protestant Episcopal 


Air mail rate from US., 81l5a 
Area, 522b 
Population, 522b 
Erlander, Tage (Swed. pr. min.), 565a 
Erlanger, Joseph (US. sci.), 761, 771 
Ernst, Max (Ger. art.), 39 
Erwin, John D, (US. dipl.), 102 
wat carriers, number of (1946), 
4 
Eskimo (lang.), 607 
Eskisheher, Turkey, 571la 
Esla Dam, Spain, 622 
Esperanto (lang.), 607 
Espinosa de los Monteros, Dr. Don 
Antonio (Mexican dipl.), 103 
Essen, Germany, 500, 646a 
Estate tax, 312b, 313, 314 
Estigarribia, José Felix (Paraguayan 
pres.), 546b 
Estonia, rep., USSR, 575a; map, 503 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Annexed by USSR, 732b 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 
League of Nations, 390 
United Nations, 390 
US. population originating in, 174 
Travel information, 645a 
Ethelred the Unready (Eng. k.), 418 
Ether, first used in surgery, 782a 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 484-85, 655a; 
map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 
History, 484a, 610 
Italy, 520a, 725b, 726b, 727b, 734b 
League of Nations, 389, 725b, 727b 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Population, 484a 
United Nations, 389, 390 
World War II, 484a, 734b 
Ethyl alcohol, production, 257 
Etiquette, forms of address, 777-80 
Etna, vole., Sicily, 522a, 598 
Etter, Philipp (Swiss pres.), 567b 
Eudes (Fr. k.), 487 
Eugene, Oregon, 714 
Euler-Chelpin, Hans K. A. S, von 
(Ger. chem.), 770 
Euphrates, river, Asia, 595 
Eureka, California, 675 
Europe, 642-52; map, 336 
Area, 596 
Boundaries before WW II, 
502 
Caucasoids, 790 
Christianity, 715b 
Emigration to US. 
173 
Explorations and discoveries, 610 
Glaciers and ice fields, 605a 
See also individual countries; 
World War II 


102 


102 


map, 


(1871-1945), 
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World War chart, 285 
_ Europium (Eu), 788 Products, prices, 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
793b, 796 , 
membership, 


evangelical Church, 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America, 794a 

Evangelical. Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and Other States, 
794b 


Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
See also Agriculture 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- | Farouk I (Egyptian king), 479, 480a 


Farrell, Edelmiro J. (Arg. pres.) 
eeu Ohio and Other States, 403a, 7382 me ae , 
Evangelical Mission Covenant | Father, vole., New Britain, 599a 


Fathom (measure), 786 
Fats and oils, consumption of (1935- 
45), 262 
Faure, Francois (Fr. pres.), 487 
Fawzi, Mahmoud Bey (Egy. states.), 
1 


Church of America, 795b 
Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, 793b 
Evans, Herbert McLean (US. sci.), 
761 


39 
Feast of the Tabernacles (1947), 
808a 


(Austr. | reatherbedding (term), defined, 305a 


Featherstone, E. K. (Swaziland res. 


expenses (1910-45), 


eyenIng Stars (1947). See Calendar 

194 

Everest, mt., Asia, 534b, 535a, 591, 
596 


Everett, Edward (US. states.), 79 

Everett, Washington, 158 

Evergreen State. See Washington 

Evolution, Scopes trial (Tenn.), 718b 

Ex post facto laws, 71 

Exchange, foreign, 300 

Excise taxes, 314b, 315 

Expenditures: consumer (1929-46), 
286 


Consumer (1939-45), chart, 286 

Economy (US.), 286 

State (1930-44), 276 
Explosives, production, 257 
Exports: Canada, 437b 

Leading countries, 589 

States, 71 

United States, 247, 295, 296, 298 
Extradition, between states, 73-74 


FAO. See International Food and 
Agriculture Organization 
FM. See Frequency Modulation 

Faculae (solar areas), 708a 
Faeroe, isls., Dan. col., N. Atl. O., 
476-77; map, 502 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, 41 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 304b 
Pairbanks, Alas., 629 
Fairweather, mt., Alas., 591 
Faisal II (Iraq king), 518b 
Falkland, isls., Br. col., Atl. O., 439 
Air .nail rate from US., 815a 
Area, 419 
Population (1943), 419 
Fall, Albert B. (US. states.), 98 
Fall River, Mass., 149, 178 
Falliéres, Armand (Fr, pres.), 487 
Fallon, G. H. (US. cong.), 54 
Families (US.): average size, 193 
Distribution by income classes 
(1910-45), 282 
epeorns groups (1940, 1946), chart, 
8: 


Far Eastern College, P.I., 550a 

Faraday, Michael (Br. Sci.), 78la 

Fargo, North Dakota, 153, 714 

Farley, James A. (US. states.), 93 

Farm Bureau Federation, American, 
763b 

Farmer-Labor parties (US.), 107 

Farms and Farming: animals on 
(1940-46), 262 

~ Cash income (1919-46), 285 


Construction (1929-46), 260 

Farmers and farm Managers 
(1940), 278 

Government payments (1919-45), 
276, 285 

Implements, 264 


Income (1910-45), chart, 285 
Income (1919-46), 285 
Population (1910-40), 180 
Population (1920-45), 261 

Prices (1939-46), chart, 287 
eee and parity prices (1946), 
Production (1931-45), 262 


commssr.), 430b 
February, calendar (1947), 678-79 
Fedchenko, glacier, Asia, 605b 
Federal Budget (1946-47), 276 


sion, 33 
Federal Courts, jurisdiction, 73 
Federal employees, 723b  . 
Federal expenditures, 247 
Federal Hall Memorial, N.Y., 169 


Federal insurance contributions law, 


327b, 328a 
Federal Reserve Act, 61 
Federal Reserve notes 
292 
Federal Reserve System, 718a 
Member banks, 273 


Federal Security Administration, 
326a 


Federal Trade Commission, 61 

Federalist (pol. party), 58,106 

Federated Churches, membership, 
796 


Federated Malay States. See Malay 


States 
Federation of American Scientists, 
15 


Felderhoffer Grotto, Ger., 601 
Felony: before marriage, 190-91 
Constitution (US.), 70 
Conviction, 190-91 
Extradition, 73-74 
See_also Piracies and Felonies 


Fels Planetarium, Phila., Pa., 713a 


Fenard, Raymond (Fr. states.), 391 

Fencing, 927 

Ferdinand I (Rum. king), 558a 

Fermi, Enrico (It, Sci.), 7, 8, 9, 761, 
771 


i 
Fertilizers: production (1929-45), 
257 


Productivity and unit labor cost 
(1919-45), 277 
Few, William (US. states.), 75 
Fez, Mor., Africa, 494a, 657a 
Fianna Fail (Ir. pol. party), 482b 
Field, paetonalt (US. merchant), 
732) 


Fighting France 
tee), 489b 
Figl, Leopold (Aus. chancellor), 406 
Figueiredo, Joao de (Cape Verde Isl. 
80V.), 556b 
Fiji Islands, Pac, O., 456a, 670a; 
map, 453 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Area, 419 
Population (1944), 419 
Filling stations, retail sales (1929- 
46), 264 
Fillmore, Millard (US, pres.), 59, 89 
Biography, standard, 89 
Cabinet, 96, 98 
Wives and children of, 105 
Finance: businesses, number of 
(1929-45), 253 
Consumer credit (1929-46), 294 
Employment (1929-46), 279 
National income (1929-43), 249 
Unemployment (1929-46), 279 


(Fr. natl. commit- 


Findlay, J. F. (US, educ.), 217 
Fine arts: 


academic degrees, 213 
Degrees granted (1941, 1942), 212 


970 


Federal Communications Commis- 


(1920-46), 


aie at dee 
Pro: fessional sorority, 235 
Bee cart it 


Fine Arts Society (Gallery) o 
lg 1 Calif., 239 


es, 
Fingal’s Cave, Scotland, 601 


4 


Finland, 485-87, 645; rai 336, 503 


Agriculture, 486b, 58 

Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Density per square mile, 485a, 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 102 
Emigration to US., 173 
Exchange rate, 670 
History, 485-86 
Languages, 485a, 607 
League of Nations, 390 
Life expectancy, 198 
Merchant marine, 486b 
Military service, 486a 
Money, 485a, 670a 
Population (1940), 485a 
Standards of living, 293 
Sweden, 565b 


Trade, 486b = 


Trade agreement (US,), 301 
Travel season, 645a 
United Nations, 390 


US. population originating in, 174 K- 


World War Il. See 
Finnish (lang.), 607 
pe Niels Ryberg (Dan. phy.), 

68 ; 


Finsteraarhorn, mt., Switz., 591 
Fireballs (astronomy), 712b 
Firemen, number of, 273 
Fires (US.), 625 
Losses from (1938-45), 274 
First class mail, 812a 
First Ladies (US.), 105 
First Narrows 
Firth of Forth, Scotland, 623 
Fischer, Emil (Ger. sci.), 768 
Fischer, Hans (Ger. chem.), 770 
Fish, Hamilton (US. states.), 97 
Fish and Game Law Bureaus, 910 
Fisher, nr 
Prot. mil. gov.), 430a 
Fishing (sport), 911-12 
Fishing industry: employment, 186 
Leading countries, 585-88 
Resources (US.), 164, 259 
Fitch, John (US. inv.), 782a 


that entry 


Fitzsimmons, Bob (boxer), 844, 846 


Five-Year Plans (USSR), 574b 
Flag Association, US., 763b 
Flag Day, 81, 808a 
ie or ee United States: adopted, 


Display of, 80 
Etiquette, 80-82 
History of, 80 
Pledge to, 82 
Flagstaff, Arizona, 170, 714 
Flaxseed, wholesale prices, 290 
Fleming, Sir Alexander (Br. sci.), 
761, 771 
Fleming, Sir John Ambrose (Br. 
sci.), 781b 
Flight shoot. See Archery 
Flint, Michigan, 149, 178, 7284 
Floods: Bible, 715a 
World, 624 
Florence, Italy, 647a 
Biblioteca Nazionale 
615b 
Duomo church, 621 
Pitti Palace, 613b 
Uffizi (gallery), 613b 
Flores, isl., Pacific Ocean, 593 
Florianopolis Bridge, Brazil, 623 
Florida, 145 
Acquisition, 105; map, opp. 57 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 215#f 
Cotton lint, 263 
Counties, 118-19 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 


Centrale, 


age, 199° 


Bridge, Canada, 623 


T. (Somaliland _ 


pi aati ales A 
Higa ele & 


Zab bir ME et OF, 


Pitt Wir. 


dies 


ny 


e 
“ 


_ Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
- Motor vehicle laws, 199 
lotto, 140. | : 
195 


- Population density, 179 
Preakness Stakes, 889 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
__ Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Rainfall, 607 


0 
-_- Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 53 


Resorts, 


ae 


7 


170 
‘Sales, retail (1939), 252 


-- School attendance laws, 208 


. 
| School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Secession, 101 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 


Speed limit, 199 


Te 


} 


Taxes, 199, 317b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
' Tidal shore line, 167 
_ Time belt, 701 | 
Tobacco, 263 
Towns and villages, 181 ‘ 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Florida Purchase (1819); map, opp. 


ey f 
‘Florists, retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Flour, wheat, 262, 287 
Wholesale prices (1944-45), 290 
Flowers, State, 140-42 


_ Fly and pait casting records (fish- 


ing), 912 
Flying pay (US. army), 363 
Flyweight champions (boxing), 846 
Fogo, volc., C. Verde Is., 598 
_Folgefond, glacier, Norway, 605a 
‘Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 798a 
Fonseca, Manuel Deodoro da (Braz. 
gen.), 413b 
Fonseca, Bay of, Pacific Ocean, 540b 
Foochow, China, 664a 
Foods, percentage of water in, 197 


_ Foods and Food industry: canning, 


145, 148 
' Civilian consumption 
262 
- Consumer spending (1943), 286 
_ Exports, US. (1936-45), 296, 298 
Imports, US. (1936-45), 297, 298 
Manufacture (1939), 254 
Production (1931-45), 262 
Retail prices (1913-46), 287 
Retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Weekly earnings and work week, 


(1935-45), 


3 282 
- Wholesale price index (1890-1946), 
289 


Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290° 
World problem, 392 
World War II, 392 

Football, 942-51; 1946, 7 
\all-America Conference records, 


951 
All-America team (Collier’s, 1946), 
9 


43 
Conference champions (1946), 944 
Cotton Bowl record, 943 
East-West record, 943 
Famous series records, 944 
Intercollegiate, 942-50 
Trisa, 848, 852 
National League, 950, 951 


90 { 
Foreign air mail rates, 814b, 815 
Foreign-born 


Foreign exchange, 300, 302 
Foreign investments (US.), 298-99 
Foreign Missions 


51 
| record, — 
Sugar Bowl record, 


onal, 950 Les 
ths 
{ted 
. 


white 
(US., 1940), 182 


-population 


Conference of 


North America, 763b 


Foreign Monetary Units, 670 
Foreign Policy Association, 763b 


Foreign Service (US. army), 363 

Foreign trade (US.), 295-98 

Forensic, recognition societies, 237 

Foresters, Society of America, 763b 

Forestry: academic degrees, 212, 213 

Caribbean National Forest, 641 

Leading countries, 585-88 

ur ee schools (1940, 1942), 
9 

Recognition society, 237 

United States, 164 

Forestry ociation, American, 763b 

Formosa (Taiwan), isl., China, 467, 
524b, 593; map, 350 

Agriculture, 587 


Japan, 717b 
Forms of address, 777-80 
Forrestal, James V. (US. states.), 
98, 100, 357b 


Fort Dearborn Massacre, 717a 
Fort Peck Dam, Montana, 622 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 178 
Fort Worth, Texas, 157 
Newspapers, 809 
Population (1944), 178 
Fortas, Abe (US. states.), 100 
Forth Bridge, Scotland, 623 
Foster, Stephen Collins (US. mus.), 


7T1a 
“My Old Kentucky Home’’, 147 
Foster, William Z. (US. labor 
leader), 112, 113, 304a 
Four H Clubs, 763b 
Fournier, Alphonse (Can. states.), 
436b 
Fourteen Points of Peace (Wilson), 
61, 394, 718b 
Fourth class mail, 812a 
France, 488-92, 645-46; 
502 
Agriculture, 409b, 585-87 
‘Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Airline service, 645b 
Algeria, 492-94 
Alsace, 716a 
American Express offices, 646a 
Area, 488 
Austria, 7254 
Belgium, 408 
Birth rate, 184 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 
302 
Canada, 435a 
Cities, 488 
Climate, 491b 
Colonial Empire, 488, 492-500 
Commerce and industry, 588, 589 
Communications, 49la 
Conscription, universal, 729a 
Constitution (1946), 489b 
Crimean War (1854-56), 571b 
Death rate, 184 
Defense, 490a 
Density per square mile, 488 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 102 
Education, 490a 
Election (1946), 47, 49 
Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 173 
Entry requirements, 645b 
Exchange rate, 670 
Finance, 491b 
Foreign exchange rates, 302 
Forests and fisheries, 492a 


maps, 336, 


Four-power pact (1933), 723b 
Fourteen Points, 394 
Franc, devaluation of (1936), 727b 
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Hotels, 6455 fae 
Human resources, 589, 590 
Imports from US., 298 
Indo-China, b15b 5/00) 8 
Industry, 490b, 491a 
International Bank, 299 1 
Iran, 517 ! u ae 
League of Nations, 389 hee 
Lend-lease aid (1941-45), 295 
Life expectancy, 198 I 
Mauritius, 428a ra 
Mexico, 531b- ; 
Military forces, 590 — hat 
Minerals, 491b, 492a, 584, 585 
Monaco, 534. 4 : q 
Money, 488, 670a — : ‘ 
Morocco, 494, 495a Bute: 
Mountain peaks, 591 i ei 
National income (1935-38), 293 
| Ve 


i 


Navy (1946), 364 
Netherlands, 535b 
Panama Canal, 160 
Paris Commune fire 
Poland, 730b ‘ 
Population (1945), 488, 490b 
Racial stock, 488, 490b y 
Relative standards of living, 293 
Religion, 488, 
Revolt in (1830), 717a 
Rulers, 487 “is 
Saar Treaty (1934), 725b 
Second Republic, 717a : 
Siam, 561b 

Steamship service, 645b } 
Strike, general (1934), 7254 
Topography, 491b ~° 


Trade agreement (US.), 301 , 


Tunisia, 495a, 496a mer <3 
United Nations, 369, 390, 391, 394 
US. population originating in, 174 
Universities, 617a ‘ 


Wage rates, 284 4 
World War II. See World War II 


(1871), 6252 


490a tee: 


Trade, 491a, 505b, 727b aa 


Travel season, 645b om 


ean 


Francis I (Fr. k.), 487 Ve 


Francis II (Fr. k.), 487 
ia Ferdinand (Aus. archduke), 
718a 
Francis Joseph I (Aus. emp.), 405 
Franck, James (Ger. sci.), 14, 769 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), 717b 
Franco y Bahamonde, Gen. Fran- 
cisco (Sp. dictator), 41, 48, 
562b, 563a, 730a, 733a 
Frankfort, Kentucky, 147 
Frankfort, Treaty of (1871), 717b 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 646a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1939), 500 


Frankfurter, Felix (US. justice), 
101, 730a 
Franklin, Benjamin (US. inv, and 


states.), 66, 75, 155, 78la 
Hall of Fame, 771a 
Lightning, 716a 
Organizations founded, 242b 
Slavery abolition, 242a 
Franklin counties (US.), 104 ; 
Franz Josef Land, isls., USSR, 605a 
Franz Joseph II (Liechtenstein pr.), 
§29a 
Frasch, Herman (US, inv.), 781b 


Fraser, Peter (N.Z. pr. min.), 457. 

Fraternities, 233-35 

Fraudulent contract, as divorce 
cause, 190-91 

Frederick IZ the Great (Prus. E:), 
500b 


Frederick, Maryland, 148 
Fredericksburg battleground ceme- 
tery, Va., 170 
Free French, 734b 
Free Soil Party (US. pol. party), 107 
Freeston, Sir Leslie Brian, 439b 
Freight, railway, 267 
Carloadings, 246 
Revenue, 267 
Freight-train cars, 267 
Fremont, John Charles (US. expl. & 
states.), 138, 717a 
French (lang.), 607 
French Cameroon. See Cameroun 


Air mail rate from US., 81l5a 
_ Airline service, 655a ~ 
- Cities, 655a ‘ 
Entry requirements, 655a 
Holiday, 655b 
Hotels, 655b 
Money, 655a 
Population (1944), 488 
Steamship Service, 655a 
Travel season, 655a, 
French Guiana, col., S. Am., 498b, 
637; map, 417 
Air mail rate from US., 8l5a 
Population (1939), 488 
French Guinea, div., Fr. W. Af., 
map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Population (1941), 488 


_ French Indo-China, 515-16, 664b; 


maps, 447, 452 
Agriculture, 587, 588 7 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Mekong River, 594 
Travel information, 664b 
Viet Nam republic, 515b 
French Lick, Indiana, 147 
French Morocco. See Morocco 
French National Committee, 489b 
‘French Pacific Settlements, 4992 
Area, 488 
Population (1939), 488 
French Revolution (1789-99), 58, 
489a, 716b 
French Somaliland, col., Af., 497b, 
654; map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Entry requirements, 654b 
Population (1944), 488 
Travel season, 654a 
French Sudan, div., Fr. W. Af., 488; 
map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
French Togoland. See Togo 
French West Africa, col., 
655b; map, 410 
Entry requirements, 655b 
Hotels, 655b 
Niger River, 594 
Population (1941), 488, 496b 
Steamship service, 655b 
Travel season, 655b 
Frequency Modulation, 34 
Stations, 811 
Fresnel, Augustin Jean (Fr. Aci), 
782a 


496-97, 


Fresno, California, 179, 714 

Freud, Sigmund (Aus. psych.), 783a 

Freyberg, Bernard (N.Z. gov. gen.), 
457a 

Frick, Alexander (Liechtenstein. 
BOV.), 529b 

Frick Collection, N.Y., 239 

Fridtjof Nansen Land, See Franz 
Josef Land 

Friendly Islands, Pacific O., 419 

ead Religious Society OF eo Th, 
9 


General Conference, 763b 
Membership, 796 
Private schools, 211 
Frobisher Bay, Can., 611 
Fruit: citrus, 588 
Consumption of (1935-45), 262 
Income from (1919-46), 285 
Production (1931-45), ' 262 
Fuel: production index (1926-46), 
255 


Production (1929-46), 256 
Fuel and lighting: wholesale price 
index (1890-1946); 289 
Wholesale prices (1929-46) , 
Fuel oil, wholesale prices 
46), 290 
Fujiyama, volc., Jap., 526a, 598 
Fukuoka, Japan, 523b 
Full faith and credit clause (US, 
Constitution), 73 
Fuller, Edward (Pilgrim), 79 
Fuller, Samuel (Pilgrim), 79 
Fulton, Robert (US. inv.), 782a 
First steamship (1807), 716b 
Hall of Fame, 77la 
Funeral directors (1939), 268 
Fur industry, 160 
Fur repair and 
Furniture 
254 


290 
(1929- 


Storage shops, 268 
industry: manufacture, 


’ Bene Cited: & 
Equatorial Africa, 492a, 655; 


-" 


; : i ay — 
Weekly earnings and 
1935-46), 282 pear 
Putusity Stakes (horse race), 884 
GI Bill of Rights, 207, 333b, 334 


Gabon, col., Fr. Equat. Af., 488 
Gadolinium (Gd),7 


788 
Gadsden Purchase (1853), 105; map, 


opp. 57 
Gaelic (lang.), 607 
Gailenreuth (cave), Ger., 601 
Gainsville, Ga., 625b 
Galapagos, isls., Ec., 478b, 479a 
Galati, Rum., 558a, 649b 
Galdhopiggen, mt., Nor., 543a 
Galunggung, volc., Java, 599b 
Galvani, Luigi (It. sci.), 78la 
Galveston, Tex., 179, 700 
Gama, Vasco da (Port. navig.), 
554a 

Gambia, Br. col., Af., 427, 655-56 

Air mail from US., 815a 

Airlines, 655b 

Entry requirements, 655b 

Hotel, 656a 

Money, 655b 

Steamships, 655b 

Travel season, 655b 
Gambia, riv., Af., 610 
Gamble, R. A. (US. cong.), 55 
Gambling, 151 
Game and Fish Law Bureaus, 910 
Gammage, Grady (US. educ.), 214 
Gammon, E. G. (US. educ.), 218 
Gandhi, Mahatma (Hindu leader), 


444b, 720a 
Ganges, riv., India, 448b, 595 
Gannett (Frank E.) newspaper 
chain, 810a 


Gannett (Guy P.) newspaper chain, 
810 


Gannett Peak, Wyo., 592 
Garcia Godoy, Emilio (Dom. Rep. 
states.), 390 
Garda, lake, It., 522a 
Garden City, Kans., 714 
Garden Club of America, 763b 
Garden State. See New Jersey 
Gardiner, J. G. (Can. states.), 436b 
Gardiner, Richard (Pilgrim), 79 
Gardner, Oliver Max (US. dipl.), 48 
Garfield, James A. (US. pres.), 60, 
91, 100 
Assassinated, 717b 
Biographies, standard, 91 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Nominated (1880), 138 
Wife and children, 105 
Garner, John N, (US. States.), 113- 
14 


Garner-Wagner relief bill, 722b 

Garonne, riy., Fr., 491b 

Garrod, Sir Guy (Br. States.), 391 

Garrouste, Pierre (Fr. admin.), 
498b 

Gary, Ind., 178 

Gas, manufactured and natural, 
256 


Gasoline: high-octane, 781b 
Rationing, 736a 
Tax (US.), 199 
Tetraethyl lead, 781b 
Wholesale prices, 290 
Gasperi, Alcide de (It. pr. min.), 
519a, 520b 
“eee es Herbert Spencer (US. Sci.), 
7 
Gates, Horatio (Am. Rey, off.), 57b 
Gates, Ralph E. (US. Bov.), 56 
Gatling, Richard J. (US. inv.), 782b 
Gatti-Casazza, Giulio (It. impres- 
sario), 733b 
Gatty, Harold (US. aviator), 721b 
aii Dam, Pan. Canal Zone, 161a, 
622 


Gatun Lake, 160-61 

Gatun Locks, 160-61 

Gaulle, Charles de. See de Gaulle 

Papse, Karl Friedrich (Ger. sci.), 
8la 


Saubesne Buddha (Ind. philos.), 

5a 

Gay-Lussac, Joseph L. (Fr. Sci.), 
78la 


Gdansk, Pol. See Danzig 

Gdynia, Pol., 553a, 649b 

Gehrig, Henry L. ‘‘Lou”’ (US. base- 
ball player), 730b, 735b 

Gelsenkirchen, Ger., 646a 

Gem State. See Idaho 
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General Electric 
General Motors 

Strikes, 41, 280, 303a, 740b ; 
General Sherman Tree, Calif., 144 
General Slocum (steamer), I “a 
Geneva, Switz., 567b, 614b, 6l5a 
Geneva, Utah, 157 é f 
Genghis Khan (Mongol conq.), 715b — 
Genoa, It., 519b, 647a , 
Genocide, defined, 375 ‘ 
Gent, aly ~ war ES Pras 
Geographic dat “Dy, = 
Gecevauie Society, National, 763b 
Geology, recognition society, 237 
George I (Eng.k.), 418, 420b 
George II (Eng. k.), 418 
Georwe TV hwigayecr 

eorge . kK), 
George V (Eng. k.), 418, 420b, 720a, 

727a 


George VI (Eng.k.), 418, 419, 421a, 
444a, 727b, 728a, 730b 

George II (Gr.k.), 45, 507, 508a, 
726b, 727b 5 

George, lake, N.Y., 170 i \. 

George Washington Bridge, N.Y., 
623, 721b 

Georgetown, Br. Guin., 434a, 612, : 
635 : 


Georgia, 145-46 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Atlanta Campaign site, 169 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
Constitution, signers, 75 
Counties, 119 
Dec. of Ind., signers, 66 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 19 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 119 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Established (1733), 57b 
Flower, 140 
Fort Frederica, 169 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 oe 
Gasoline tax, 199 Ea 
Governor (1947), 56 be 
Governor, term and salary, 163 ¥ 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Islands, 167 
License plates, 199 
Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 
Map (1783), opp. 57 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798a 
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Radios, homes with, 252 * 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, f 
—54 5 
Representatives (1787-90), 68 sf 
Resort, 170 x 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 | 
School attendance laws, 208 ¥ 


School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Secession, 101 - 

Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Sherman’s March (1864), 717b 
Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 317b, 318a 
Telephones, homes with, 25:2 
Tidal shore line, 167 


A hs Rr = acc ere 


pclae aap 


‘Towns and villages, 181 
nemptoyment compensation, 330a 


Voting q cations, 136 
Georgian Court College, N.J., 218 
Georgi 


eff, Kimon (Bulg. pr. min.), 

as g. pr ) 

Gerbrandy, Pieter S. (Neth. pr. 
min.), 536a 


Geresho, glacier, USSR, 605b 
Gerhardsen, Einar (Nor. pr. min.), 
54la ' 
‘German East Africa, 43la 
German High Command, 339-40 
Germanic (steamship), 671, 672 
Germantown, Battle of (1777), 716b 
Germany, 500-07; map, 336, 502 
Agriculture, 504a, 585-88 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Airlines, 646a 
Allied Control Council, 500, 501 
Area, 500 v 
Arms, demand for (1932), 722b 
Aryan ‘“‘race,’’ 790 
Birth rate, 184 
Caves, 601 
Cities, 500, 646a 
Climate, 506a, 646a 
Commerce, 588-89 
Communications, 505-06 
Death rate, 184 
Defense, 504a 
Density per square mile, 500 
Education, 504a 
Election (1936), 727a 
Election (1946), 49 
Emigration to US. 
173 
Entry requirements, 646a 
Exports, 298, 577b 
Finance, 506a 
Finland, 485b 
Fishing, 506b, 587 
Forced labor, 729a 
Foreign exchange rates, 302 
Four-power pact (1933), 723b 
German “‘race,’’ 790 
Graf Zeppelin, 718b 
History, 500 
Hitler, Adolf. See that entry 
Human resources, 589, 590 
Imports, 298, 577b 
Imports from USSR, 577b 
Income, national (1935-38), 293 
Industry, 504b, 505, 588-89 
Italy, 720b, 733a 
Japan, 733a 
Jews, 726b 
League of Nations, 390, 724a 
Life expectancy, 198 
- Military forces, 590 
Military training, universal, 726a 
Mineral production, 584, 585 
Money, ,500, 506a 
Moratorium on foreign debts, 725a 
Museums, 613b 
Natural features and resources, 
506a 
Ottmachau Dam, 622 
Poland, 551b, 552b, 553a 
Population (1945), 500 
Racial stock, 500 
Reformation (1517), 716a 
Reichstag ended (1933), 723a 
Religions, 500 
Reparations, 505a 
Saar Treaty (1934), 725b 
Spain, 727b, 7284 
Standard of living (1924-33), 293 
Steamship service, 646a 


(1871-1945), 


Surrender (WWII), 366, 633, 
739b 
Ten-year military pact (1940), 
733a 


Trade, 424a, 505a 
Travel season, 646a 
United Nations, 390 
Universities, 617b 
US. population originating in, 174 
Wage rates, 284 
World War I, 500b, 718a. See also 
World War I 
World War II. See World War II 
Zones of Occupation, 501b 
Zoos, 619 
Gerry, Elbridge (US. states.), 66 
Gettysburg, Pa., 155 
Battleground cemetery, 79, 170 


Gettysburg, Battle of (1863), 60, 79, 


Gettysburg Address (A. Lincoln), 79 
Ni arte Military National Park, 


Geysers, 601-02 


Ghavam, Ahmad  (tIranstates.), 
390, 516b 

Ghazi, Mahmoud Khan (Afg. pr. 
min.), 399 


jae. 
Ghent, Belg., 407, 643 
Sh Treaty of (1814), 59, 86, 
a 
Giant’s Causeway, N. Ire., 648b 
Gibraltar, Br. col., Eur,,, 426, 657a 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Plane crash (1943), 626a 
Gibraltar, Rock of, 601 
aa ae Strait of, 716a; map, 


5! 
Gibson, Colin (Can. states.), 436b 
Gibson, desert, Austr., 597 
Gideons (organ.), 763b 
Gift tax, 313 
Gift Tax Act (1932), 314 
Gijon, Sp., 650a 
Gilbert, isls., Pac. O., 419, 456b, 
670a. See also map, 453 
Gill, W. H. (US. army off.), 353 
Gilman, Lawrence (US. au.), 731b 
Gilman, Nicholas (US. states.), 74 
Gimson, F. C. (Br. gov.), 449a 
Giral, José (Sp. pr. min.), 563a 
Girl Scouts, 763b 
Gish, Dorothy (actress), 21 
Gizeh, prov., Egy., 619 
Glacier National Park, Mont., 168 
Glaciers, 160, 604-06 
Gladbach, Ger., 646a 
Glasgow, Scot., 419, 612, 614a, 644b 
Glasgow, University of, 617a 
Glass, Carter (US. states.), 97 
Glass, window, 290 
Glauber, Johann R. 
781la 
Glaziers, number of (1940), 278 
Glendale, Calif., 178 
Glenwood Springs, Colo, 170 
Glidden, Carlos (US. inv.), 782b 
Gloucester, Duke of (Austr. gov. 
gen.), 454 
Gloucester, Mass., 149 
Glucinum, 788 
Gobi, desert, Mong., 597; map, 447 
“God Bless America’’ (song), 732a 
Godbold, Edgar (US. educ.), 220 
Godthaab, Green., 477 


(Ger. sci.), 


Godwin Austen (K2), mt., India, 
591 
Goering, Hermann Ww. (Nazi 


leader), 46, 722b 
Gold (Au), 788 
Coin (1860-1946), 292 
Mining, 156, 157 
Price, 724b 
Production, 256, 449a, 584 
Gold Beach, Oreg., 675 
Gold Coast, Br. col., Af., 427, 656a; 
map, 410 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Area, 419 
Mineral production, 584 
Population (1940), 419 
Travel season, 656a 
Gold Star Mothers, American, 763b 
Goldberger, Joseph (US. phy.), 
7183b 
Golden Gate Bridge, Calif., 623 
Golden State. See California 
Goldsborough, T. Alan (US. jur.), 
47 
Golf, 872-76 
Champions (1946), 940 
Golf balls, 872 
Golgi, Camillo (It. phy.), 768 
Golschmann, Vladimir (conductor), 
27, 36 
Gombos, 
512b 
Gomel, USSR, 737b 
Gomez, Juan Vicente (Venez. pres.), 
580b 


Julius (Hung. states.), 


Gompers, Samuel (US. lab. leader), 
309a 

Gonaives, Haiti, 510a 

Gonzales Videla, Gabriel (Chil. 
pres.), 462 


Good Counsel College, N.Y., 218 
Good Friday (1947), 807a 
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Grantham, A. W. 


Good Hope, Cape of, 610 

Goodwin, Ark., 626b f its 
Goodyear, Charles (US. inv.), 781a 
Goosens, Eugene (conductor), 25 | 
Gopher State. See Minnesota. 
Gorgulho, Carlos de Sousa (Port. | 


col. gov.), 557a 


Gorham, Nathaniel (US. states.), 74 
Goring, Hermann. See 
Gorky, USSR, 574a 4 lie 
Gorner, glacier, Switz., 605b 

Goshen College, Ind., 218 


Goering 


Gothenburg (Géteborg), Swed., 
565a, 650b 

Gotland, isl., Swed., 567a 

Gottwald, Klement (Czech, pr. 


min.), 472, 473a 
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Dixie Handicap, 881 
Dwyer Stakes, 881 
Empire City Stakes, 882 
Epsom Derby, 882-83 
Flamingo Stakes, 883 
Foreign Stake Winners, 902 
Futurity Stakes, 884 
Gallant Fox Handicap, 884 
cued National Steeplechase, 

84, 5 
Hawthorne Gold Cup, 885 
Hollywood Gold Cup, 886 
Hopeful Stakes, 886 
Jockey Club, The, 897 
Jockey Club Gold Cup, 886 
Jockeys, 902 
Kentucky Derby, 887 
Man o’ War, 900 
Maryland Hunt Cup, 887 
Massachusetts Handicap, 888 
Mayflower Stakes, 888 
Melbourne Cup, 888 
Narragansett Special, 889 

Nicknames, 952 
Owners, money winning, 902 
Pimlico Futurity Special, 889 
Preakness Stakes, 889 
Racing silks, origin of, 886 
Records, world, 898 
Santa Anita Derby, 890 
Santa Anita Handicap, 890 
Saratoga Handicap, 890 
Saratoga Special, 890 
Selima Stakes, 891 
Stake winners (1946), 895-96 
Stars and Stripes Handicap, 891 
Suburban Handicap, 891 
Temple Gwathmey Memorial 
Steeplechase Handicap, 892 
Thorobred Racing Association, 897 
Thorobred Racing Protective Bu- 
Treau, 902 
Eporchreds, money-winning, 901, 
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Tijuana Handicap, 892 
Trainers (1930-45), 902 
Travers Stakes, 892 

“Triple Crown’’ winners, 901 
Wagering Tecords, 901 


976 


aid request, 720b 


Sir Frederick Gowland 


Withers Stakes, 894 
Wood Memorial, 895 
Yankee Handicap, 895 
Horses: farms (1940-46), 262 
Leading countries (1938), 585 
Horseshoe _ pitching, 
(1946), 940 


Hospitals (US.), 197 
Construction (1929-46), 260 
Hot Springs, Ark., 143, 170, 714 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., 170 

Hot Springs, Va., 170 


’ 


International Alliance, 307 
Hotels: accommodations, 628 

A abt keaton A 5.46) ant 
Weekly earnings 35-4 

Work week (1935-46), 281’ 
See also individual countries 


index (1890-1946), 289 
House of Representa 
Adjournment, 69 . 
Committees, standing, 104 
Composition, 68, 139 
How and by whom chosen, 68 
Journal of proceedings, 69 
Officers, 69 
Proceedings, rules of, 69 
Representatives, 68, 135 
Revenue bills, 70 
Speakers (1789-1946), 139 
Household appliances: number sold 
(1910-46), 258 
Retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
Housing: consumer spending, 286 

Homes built (1919-46), 259 
Homes with radios (1946), 252 
Homes with telephones (1946), 252 
Wyatt program, 334b 
Houston, Tex., 157 

Area, 178 
City auditorium, 26 
National Convention (1928), 138 
Population (1944), 178 
Symphony Orchestra, 26 
Howard, Leslie (Br, actor), 737 
Howard, Sydney (playwright) 22a 
Howe, C. D. (Can. states.), 436b 
Howe, Elias (US. inv.), 771b, 782b 
stds reap isl., US. poss., Pac. O, 
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Howrah, India, 665a 
Hoxha, Enver (Alb. ruler), 440a 
Hsinking, Manch., 666b 
Hualalai, volc., Haw., 599a, 600 
Huamantla, Mex., 631 
Huang-Ti (Chin, emp.), 715a 
Huascaran, mt., Peru, 591 
aor Father Bernard (US, sci.), 


Hubbard, mt., Alas.-Can., 591 
Hubble, Edwin P. (US. sci.), 761 
Hucksters, The (F. Wakeman), 17 
Huddleston, Sir Hubert (A.-E, Sud. 
gOvV.-gen.), 481b 
Hudson Bay, 
Huejotzingo, Mex., 631 
Huggins, Sir Godfrey M. (S. Rhod, 
pr. min.), 430a p 
Huggins, Sir John (Jam. gov.), 439b 
Hughes, Charles E. (Us. jur.), 51, 
101, 720a, 734b 
esidency, 138 
Secretary of State, 97 
Hughes, Howard 
Huguenot Society of America, 764a 
Huguenots (Fr. Prot. sect), 489a 
Hull, Cordell (US. States.), 98, 
736b, 738b, 768b 
Human resources, 589-90 
Humanities, academic degrees, 213 


Can., 593, 611 


Hugh Capet (Fr. k.), 487, 4894 
Nomination for Pr 
(US. aviator), 
44, 728a, 729b 
Huila, mt,, Colom., 469b, 591 
Hull, Eng., 644b 


champions 
Eciirr Nicholas (Hung. states.), 
Horticultural Society, American, — 
Hospital Association, American, — 


House furnishings, wholesale price — 
tives (US.): = 


State expenditures (1930-44), 276 = 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 


“Hume Dam, Austr., 622 ; : 
. West H. (US. jur.), 104 


pert I ( 


Teys, 
ed Years’ War (1338-1453), 
420a, 489a, 716a 


Hungarian (lang.), number speak- 
ing, 607. 
3 eg tle 512-14, 646-47; map, 336, 


Agriculture, 513a, 586 

Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Axis, 733b 
Carpatho-Ukraine, 730b 
Caverns, 601 

Danube, 595 

pe ematic personnel to and from 


US., 
Election (1946), 50 
eeuration to US. (1871-1945), 


Exchange rate, 670 

Fourteen Points, 394 

League of Nations, 390 

Life expectancy, 198 

Minerals, 584 

Money, 512a, 670a 

Population (1938), 512a 

Travel information, 646-47 
United Nations, 390 

US. population originating in, 174 
World War II, 512, 572, 738b, 739a 
“See also Austro-Hungarian Empire 


Hunter, Sir John A. (Br. Hond. 
gov.), 434b 
sepannEion, Ellsworth (US. sci.), 


Huntington (Henry E.) Library and 
Art Gallery, Calif., 239 
Huntington, W.Va., 158, 178 
Hurd, Peter (US. art.), 39 
Hurdling. See Track and Field 
Hurley, Patrick J. (US. states.), 97 
Hurling. See Irish hurling 
Hurlingham, Eng., 916 
Hurok, S. (impresario), 34, 35 
Huron, lake, N. Am., 606 
Elevation, 176 
Size, 165 
Hurricanes, 624-25 
Huxley, Julian (Br. sci.), 48, 761 
eiyeans, Camille (Belg. states.), 
07 
Hwang Ho, riv., China, 466b, 594, 
624a, 


Hyde, Douglas (Ir. pres.), 482b 
Hyderabad, India, 444a, 665a 
Hydrogen (H), 8, 787 

Discovery of, 78la 
Hyland, John F. (US. law.), 727b 


ILO. See International Labor Or- 
ganization 
Iasi, Rum., 557b, 649b 
Ibadan, Nig., 428b 
Ibrahim Hachem Pasha (Tr.-Jor. 
pr. min.), 570a 
Ice Cave, Czech., 601 
Ice fields, 604-06 
Ice Hockey, 913-15 
Amateur, 915 
Olympic champions, 862 
Ice Skating, 906-07 
Champions (1946), 941 
Figure, 87, 859, 907 
Speed, 86, 906 
Icebergs, 606b 
Iceland, 514-15, 592, 647; maps, 336 
398 


Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Colonization, 610 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 102 

Geysers, 601la 
Glaciers and ice fields, 605a 
Hotels, 647a 
Lava cave, 601 
Naval base (US.), 358 
Parliament, 715b 
Plane crash (1943), 626a 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel information, 647b 
United Nations, 389 : 
US. population originating in, 174 
Volcanoes, 598 
World War II, 514, 734b 

Iceland, University of, 514b 

Ickes, Harold L. (US. states.), 3, 4, 

98 


Idaho, 146 
Admission, 


date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Arrowrock Dam, 622 


te, 


Colleges, 


199 
Election 
Election 
Election 114 
Election 115 
Election 111, 116; 120 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income, 248, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 7984 
Radios, homes with, 252 
se pager de 2 135, 163; 1946, 
5 
Resort, 170 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 3184 
-Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Waterfalls, 603 
Yellowstone National Park, 168 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 714 
Idlewild Airport, N.Y., 152 
Ifni, col., Af., 658b 
Illegal strike (term), defined, 3052 
Tllescas, Francisco (Ec. states.), 390 
Illinois, 146 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 


113 


Altitudes, 165 

Area, 140 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 166 

Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Counties, 120 

Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 120 


Election (1946), 52-56 

Elections, primary, 137 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 ate 


Governor, term and salary, 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 


Income per capita, 251, 252 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 | 
Mississippi River, 594 
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sf oe ° ky 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Murder, penalty for, 195 , 
Name, origin of, 140 ’ 
Nickname, 140 % 
Ohio River, 596 s 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Radios, homes with, 252 
BDI A UTES; 135, 163; 1946, 


Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 f 
Schools, medical, 231 \ 
Schools, private, 210 : 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 318ab 
Telephones, homes with, 252 { 
Time belt, 701 d 
Tornado (1925), 625a 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Wheat, 263 
Tloilo, P.I., 549a 
Ilopango, lake, Salv., 56la 
Isley, J. L. (Can. states.), 436b 
Immigration (US.): 1820-1945, 175 
Prior to 1808, 71 
Virgin Island Negroes, 162 + 
Impeachment: civil officers, 73 
Federal, 104 
Judgment, 69 
Power of, 69 
President, 73 
Trial for, 69, 73 
Vice President, 73 
Impotence, as divorce cause, 190-91 
Imprisonment, as divorce cause, 
190-91 
Imrédy, Béla (Hung. pr. min.), 512b 
Inauguration Day, 80 
Inca Empire, 412, 547b 
Incahuasi, mt., S. Am., 591 
Income: agricultural workers (1910- 
45), chart, 281 
Classes, 286 
Consumer, real (1929-46), 283 
Family groups (1940, 1946), chart, 
282 


8 
Farm (1919-46), 285 
Farm (1910-45), chart, 285 
Foreign, 293 
Increase (1940-44), 248 
Industrial workers 
chart, 281 
Large (1930), 720b 
Manufacturing industries 
46), 282 
National, 246, 249, 293 
Non-manufacturing 
(1935-46), 281 
Payments (1945), 252 
Per capita (1944), 251 
Professions (1933-41), 284 
Railways, steam, 267 
Salaries, 246, 283 
Single individuals, 282 
Spendable (1929-46), 286 
Taxes (1936-46), 276 
US. economy, 281-85 
Utilities (1943), 258 
Income tax (UK), 424b 
Income tax (US.), 276 
Contribution, 77 
Form to use, 312 
How collected, 311b, 312a 
Surtax rates, 311 
Who must file return, 312a 
See also Taxes wnder indiwidual 
states 
Independence Day: 1947, 807a 
Flag display, 81 
India: 444-49, 664-66; map, 446 
Agencies and states, 445a 


(1910-45), 


(1935— 


industries 


Agriculture, 445b, 448a, 585-88 
Air mail rate (US.), 815a 
Airlines, 665b 


‘American Express offices, 665b 

Area, 419, 444a 

Birth rate, 184 

Bombay, ship fire (1933), 625a 

Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 
302 


? Idaho—(cont.) 
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British independence offer, 41 
British supremacy (1757), 716a 
Caucasoids, 790 
Cities, 444a, 665a 
Climate, 448b 
Commerce and industry, 589 
ommunications, 448b 
ommunities, 444a 
Crop failures, 607 
Cyclones; - 624 
Death rate, 184 
Defense, 445b : 
Density per square mile, 4 a 
Dominion status, 736a 
Earthquake (1935), 624b 
Education, 445b 
Emigration to US., 173 
Entry requirements, 665a 
Exchange rate, 670 
Exports to US., 298 
Finance, 448b 
Flood (1937), 624a 
‘Forests, 449a : 
Ganges Delta, 624a, 
Ganges River, 595 
Gersoppa (waterfall), 602 
Government, 444b, 445b 
History, 444, 610 
Holidays, 665b, 666a 
Home-rule plan, 43 
Hooghly River, 624a 
Hotels, 665b 
Human Resources, 589, 590 
Indus River, 594 
International Bank, 299 
Judiciary, 445b 
Krishnaraja Dam, 622 
Languages, 444a 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Manufacturing, 4484 
Mettur Dam, 622 
Minerals, 584, 585 
Money, 444a, 670a 
Moslem League, 47 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Nationalists, 444 
Natural features, 448b, 449a 
Political subdivisions, 445 
Population, 419, 444a, 445b, 448b 
Provinces, 445a 
Racial stock, 444a 
Religions, 791 
Riots (1946), 47 
States and agencies, 445a 
Steamship service, 665b 
Thar Desert, 597 
Trade, 424a, 448 
Travel season, 665a 
United Nations, 389, 390 
Universities, 617b 
World War II, 444b 
Zoos, 619 
Indian Ocean, 593 
Indiana, 146-47 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Counties, 120-21 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 120f 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and Salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 | 


i 


ey ee ee eee Om ee 


Ity for, 195 
in oe 140 
140 


96 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 


Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 
54 


Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 318b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Tornado (1925), 625a 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Indianapolis, Ind., 146 

Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 

Area, 178 
Auto racing, 926 
Climate, 166 
Herron Art Institute, 239 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Murat Theater, 26 
Population (1944), 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Symphony Orchestra, 26 
Time difference, 700 
Indians, American. See American 

Indians 
See 


Indo-Chinese 
Indo-China 
Indonesian Republic, 47 
Indore, India, 665a 
Indrapura Peak, Sum., 599b 
Indus, riv., India, 448b, 594 
Industry: art and, 38 
Billion-dollar companies, 250 
Business vital statistics, 253 
Businesses, number of, 253 
Economy (US.), 243-302 
Income, national (1929-43), 249 
Income of workers, chart, 281 
Labor, unit cost (1919-45), 277 
Large vs. small business, 251 
Manufactures (1939), 254 
Merchandise trade (1936-45), 298 


Union. French 


Munitions manufactures (1940- 
45), 255 

Production (1939-46), 257 
Production, leading countries, 
588-89 


Production indexes (1919-45), 255 
Production since Civil War, 254 
Productivity (1919-45), 277 
Salaries and wages (1929-45), 283 
US. economy, 243-302 
Working time per consumption 
good, 278 
Infant mortality (1943), 589 
Infantile Paralysis, National Foun- 
dation, 764a 
Inflation, 60 
Influenza, 184, 189 
Infra-red eye, 41 
Inini, terr, Fr. Guin., 
Innsbruck, Aus., 405 
Inénti, Gen. Ismet 
57la, 572a 
Insanity, as divorce cause, 190-91 
Insignia: Army, 362-63 


488, 498b, 637 
(Turk. pres.), 


Navy, 364 
Institute of Popular Science, Pitts- 
burgh, 241a 
Insulin, treatment of diabetes, 783b 
Insull, Samuel (US, fin.), 722b, 
725a, 729b 


Insurance: agents (1940), 278 
Brokers (1940), 278 
Businesses, number of, 253 
Hartford, Conn., 144-45 
Health, 332b 
Income, national (1929-43), 249 
Losses (1938-45), 274 
Old age, 326, 329 
Premiums (1938-45), 274 
Survivors’, 326-29 
Insured mail, 812b, 814a 
Insurrection (US.), 77 
Intelligence testing, 783a 
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Veer e.. 


Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
1946, 


gress (1943), 416 x 
Intercollegiate Golf Association, 8' 
Interior, US. Department of, 99, 

National Park System, 168 


Interlaken, Switz., 65la 


374 


International Date Line, 700b, 71a 
International Food and Agriculture 


Organization, 374 


International General Assembly of | 


Spiritualists, 796 


International Labor Organization, — 
374b 


International Monetary Fund, 374 & 

International transactions (US., — 
1945), 301 

Interstate shipping, 71 

Inukai, Ki Tsuyoshi, (Jap. pr. 
min.), 722b 

Inventions, 781, 782 4 

Inverchapel, Baron (Br. dipl.), 102 


Investments: foreign, 298-99 
United States (1944), 299 
Iowa, 147 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Counties, 121 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, 
Election 


Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Farm foreclosure (1933), 723a 
Flower, 140 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mississippi River, 594 
Missouri River, 594 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 

Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 

Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
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Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools public, 210 
Senator, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 318b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 


Ipatieff, Vladimir N, (Russ. sci.), 
781b 


Iquique, Chile, 612 
Iran, 516-18, 661; 


A map, 446 
Agriculture, 586 


i 

be ge, US. Secretary of, 98, 99, 

1 x 

Interior decorating service (1939), — 
269 : 


Internal Revenue collections (1936- 


46), 276 
International Bank for Reconstruc~ f 
tion and Development, 299-300, 


U on- 


GAIL, 


Res dacs sgn) 


mation, 661 j 
ns, 371, 389, 390 


517b 


ties, 661 . 
atic Rerspnnel to and from 


ms, 389 
Minerals, 584 : 
Population, 518a_ 
‘Tigris River, 596 
_ United Nations, 389 
_ World War II, 518 
- Trazti, volc., C.R., 60 F 
: eland, isl., Atl. O., 592 
4 ‘Himilco, visit by, 610 
Libraries, 615 
Monasteries, 615 
- Royal Cork Yacht Club, 921 
Tailteann games, 849 
See also Bire 
‘Ireland, Northern, 419-25, map, 502 
Air mail rate (US.), 815a 
/)» — Birth rate, 184 
’ Death rate, 184 
- Population (1939), 4212 
Travel information, 648b 
See also Great Britain 
s aeeu Zwai Leumi (Jewish army), 


_Irigoyen, Hipolito (Arg. pres.), 403a 
- Irish football, 848 
Irish Free State. See Eire 
Irish Hurling, 936 
Irkutsk, USSR, 612 
Iron (Fe), 787 
Manufacture (1939), 254 
Production (1924-45), 257 
Iron and Steel Institute, American, 


\ 7644 
Iron ore: India (1938), 449a 
% Minnesota, 149 
x Production (1941), 584 
United Kingdom (1944), 425b, 426a 
Iron works, oldest US., 152 
Irrawaddy, riv., Burma, 595 
Irrigation: atomic energy, 12 
me California, 144 
Colorado, 144 
_—* Idaho, 146 
Montana, 150 
Utah, 157 
Wyoming, 159 
Irving, Washington (US. au.), 771b 
| Irvington, N.J., 179 
Isfahan, Iran, 516b, 661la 
- Yslamism, 1715b 
Islands, 592 
Only island containing two sov- 
ereign nations, 510a 
Pacific, map, 452-53 
Isluga, volc., S. Am., 600 
Isotopes (chem.), 8, 788 
Istanbul, Turk., 571, 663a 
ed Capture (1453), 716a 
Museum, 614b 
Roman Empire, 715b 
; Time difference, 700 
- Ttalian (lang.), 607 


Italian Somaliland, col., Af., 433b, 
522b, 815a 
Italy, 519-23, 647; map, 336, 502 


Agriculture, 521a, 585-88 

Air mail rate (US.), 815a 

: ‘American Express Offices, 647b 
, Birth rate, 184 

; “Catholic Action’, 721b 
Caves, 601 

Colonial Empire, 522b 


Commerce and industry, 588, 589 
Death rate, 184 

Defense, 520b 

Diplomatic personnel to and from 


US., 103 
Dollfuss government, 7254 
Harthquake (1626), 624a 
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r power pact (1933), 723b 

Franco, Francisco, 727b, 7283 — 

Germany, 730b, 737b — 
Greece, 733b ‘ 

Human resources, 589, 590 

Imports from US., 298 ‘ 

League of Nations, 390, 728b 

Life expectancy, 198 2 

Mercury production, 522a 

Military forces, 590 

Military pact with Germany and 
Japan, 733a 

Minerals, 584, 585 

Money, 519b, 670b 

Mountain peaks, 591 

Natural features and resources, 


22a 
Navy (1946), 364 
Peace pact with Great Britain, 
7294 
Peace treaty obligations, 50 
Poland, 553a 
Population, 519a 
Religions, 519b, 621la 
Somaliland Protectorate, 430a 
Surrender (1943), 737b 
Terni (waterfall), 603 
Trade, 505b, 521b 
Travel season, 647a 
United Nations, 390 
Universities, 616b 
UNRRA aid (1946), 392 
ee ponplakiep of Italian origin, 
Volcanoes, 598 
Wage rates, 284 
World War II. See World War II 
Itasca, lake, Minn., 149 
Iturbi, Jose (Sp. mus.), 36 
Ivan IV Vasilievich, The Terrible 
(Russ, tsar), 574a 
Ivory Coast, col., Fr. W. Af., 488, 
815a; map, 410 
Iwo Jima, isl., Pac. O., 739a 
Ixtaccihuatl, vole., Mex., 533b, 591 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., 7644 
Izalco, vole., Salv., 600 
Izmir, Turk. See Smyrna 


Jabry, Saadullah 
569b 


Jackson, Andrew (US. pres.), 86-87 
Biographies, standard, 87 
Cabinet, 96 
Hall of Fame, 771b 
Impeachment of, 104 
New Orleans victory (1815), 59 
Presidency, conception of, 107 
Spoils system, 107 
Wife, 105 

Jackson, Charles T. (US. sei.), 7824 

Jackson, Robert H. (US. jur.), 5, 17, 

43, 734b 

Jackson, Miss., 150 
Area, 179 
Climate, 166 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 179 

Jackson, lake, Wyo., 170 

Jacksonville, Fla., 145 
Area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 178 

Jacobs, Joseph E. (US. dipl.), 102 

Jaffa, Pal., 449b 

Jaffe, Bernard (US. au.), 13 

Jainism, adherents, 791 

Jaipur, India, 665a 

Jalisco, state, Mex., 532a, 630 

Jamaica, Br. col., W. I., 439b, Boss 

641 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Area, 419 
Population, 419 
Travel information, 641 

Jamaica, L.I., N.Y., 884, 895 

James I (Eng. k.), 418, 420a 

James II (Eng. k.), 418, 420, 535b 

James VI (Scot. k.). See James I 

Jamestown, St. Helena, 429b 

Jamestown, Va., 57, 157, 716a 

Jan Mayen, isl., Nor., 544a, 
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(Syr. pr. min.), 


_ | January, 6 
Japan, 523-26, 666a; maps, 350 


_ Exports to US., 298 


“Emil (Ger. a 
calendar (1947 


Agriculture, 586-88 —_ 
Anti-Comintern Pact, 501la_ 
Army seizes power (1936), ° 
Birth rate, 184 ‘ 
China, 464b, 722a . . - 
Commerce and industry, 588, 5 
Constitution, 41, 47 wae 
Crown Prince, 724b 

Death rate, 184 Pa 


Ae 


Earthquakes, 624 , 

Election (1946), 42, 50 way 
Se Wei to US. (1871-1945), | 
Empire, 350 i pa 


Foreign exchange rates, 302 
History, 349, 524a, 610 : 
Human resources, 589, 590 
Hurricane (1934), 624b y 
Imports from US., 298 

Korea, 526b, 527 

League of Nations, 390, 723a 
Libraries, 616a 

Life expectancy, 198 ah 
London Naval Conference (1936), — 
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Manchuria, 467, 721b : 
National income bie 
Naval parity (1934), 725b 


Nanking, 728b ‘ 
(1935-37), 293 


Military forces, 590 
Mineral production, 584, 585 

: 
Perry, Adm. M. C,, 717a ; 
Potsdam Declaration, 365 = 


Mountain peaks, 592 
Prison camps, 7394 


: 
i 


Religions, 791 
Shanghai invaded (1932), 722a 
Splendor of Sun (waterfall), 603 
Steamship service, 666a 5 
Surrender document, 365-66 a 
Ten-year military pact, 7334 
Tidal wave (1896), 624a " 4 
Travel season, 666a ae 
United Nations, 390 y 
USSR, 730b, 740b 5\ 
Volcanoes, 598-99 ap 
Wage rates, 284 t 
War leaders trial, 43 
ile eee Naval treaty (1922), 

if 
World War II. See that entry 
Zoos, 619 
Japan, Sea of, 447, 593; map, 452 
Japanese (lang.), 607 
Japanese High Command, 340-41 , 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, Fr., 619b 
Jarvis, isl., Pac. O., 349b * 


‘ 


Jassy, Rum. See Iasi 9 
Java, isl., Pac, O., 538-40, 592, 666b; ‘ 
map, 452 
Agriculture, 587 
British troops, 41 . 
Indonesian Republic, 47 
Japanese invasion (1942), 736a 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Volcanoes, 599 
Javelin throwing, 857 
Jay, John (US. states.), 96 
Jay’s treaty (1794), 106 
Jeans, Sir James H. (Br. sci.), 46 — 
Jeddah, Saud.-Arab., 662b 
peneaee Thomas (US. pres.), 66, 


85 

Adams, John, 84 

Biographies, standard, 85 

Burr, Aaron, 106 

Cabinet, 96 

Declaration of Independence, 57 

Hall of Fame, 771b 

Hamilton, Alexander, 106 

Secretary of State, 96 

Sculpture of, 169 

Virginia dynasty, 58 

Wife and children, 105 
Jefferson City, Mo., 150 
Jefferson Memorial, D.C., 169 
Jeffries, James J. (boxer), 844 
Jehol, Manch., 723a 
Jehovah’s Witnesses (rel. group), 


792b 
Jenner, Edward (Br. sci.), 782a 


i ; is’ i 
Jericho, Pal., 45la | 
_. Jerry O’Connell Dam, Braz., 622 
‘Jersey City, N.J., 178 
Jerusalem, Pal., 45, 662a 
- _ Population (1944), 449b 
_ Jesuits, 542b é 
Jesus s the et ete oD) er 
Jewelry: repair shops 5 
Retail sales (aah 46). 264 


ds, 764a 
Jewish holidays (1947-56), 806 
Vater War Veterans of the US., 


4 06a, 

s Jewish Welfare Board, National, 

Bi 164, 

Jewish Women, 
of, 764a 

Jews, 791, 794a, 796 


lise 


Congregations, 805-06 

“Day of Atonement, 808a 

Dominican Republic, 477b 

Educational organizations, 805b- 
806 


Europe, 791 
Feast of the Tabernacles, 808a 
_ First congregation (N.Y.), 805a 
Germany, 50la, 724a, 726b, 737a 
Hanukkah, 808b 
Holidays, 806 
Nazi boycott, 723b, 726b 
New Year, 8084 
Palestine, 450a, 451a 
Passover, 807b 
Poland, 44 
Rabbis, forms of address for, 780 
Rosh Hashanah, 808a 
Schools, private, 211 
Shabuoth, 807b 
Social service, 804-05 
Sukkoth, 808a 
Yom Kippur, 8084 
dJidda, Arab., 402a 
Jilolo, isl., Neth. Indies, See Hal- 
mahera 
Jiménez, Enrique A. (Pan. pres.), 
45a, 


\Joan of Arc (Fr. saint), 489a, 716a 

Job rights (veterans), 332b 

Jockey Club Gold Cup (horse race), 
886 


Jockeys (horse racing), 902 

Jodl, Alfred (Nazi mil. off.), 366 

eee: U. of S. Af., 431b, 
660 


Latitude and longitude, 612 
John Lackland (Eng. k.), 418, 420a 
John I (Fr. k.), 487 
John II, the Good (Fr. k.), 487 
saa a Sobieski (Pol. k.), 551b, 

71 


John VI (Port. k.), 413b, 554a 

John of Austria (Sp. mil. off.), 716a 

uoane eae University, Md., 219, 
18 


Football record (1946), 947 
Library, 616b 

Johnson, Andrew (US. pres.), 90 
Biographies, standard, 90 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Reconstruction in South, 60 
Wife and children, 105 


Johnson, Andrew (VP cand.), 116 

Johnson, Edwin C. (US. sen.), 52 

paenten, H. H. (US, army off.), 
5 

Johnson, Hallett (US. dipl.), 102 

“hese Herschel V. (US. dipl.), 
10 

Johnson, Hiram Ww. (US. pol.), 740b 

Johnson, Hugh Samuel (US. ad- 


min.), 723b, 725b 
Johnson, Jack (boxer), 44, 844 
Johnson, Keen (US. states.), 100 
Johnson, Martin (US. phot.), 728b 
Johnson, Walter (baseball player), 
48, 822, 823, 837 
Johnson, William Ss. (US. jur.), 74 
Johnstown, Pa., 179 
Jojutla, Mex., 631 
Joliot-Curie, Frédéric (Fr. sci.), 
761, 770, 781b 
Joliot-Curie, Irene (Fr, Sci.), 761, 
770, 781b 
Jones, A. Creech (Br. States.), 4224 
douse, Jesse H. (US. states.), 98, 
9a 


Jewish Federation and Welfare 


National Council 


Jones, John Paul (US. nav. off.), 
571b 


bert Tyre (US. | 
__ 720b, 872, 873, 874, 877, 
Jones Law (1916), 549b 
Jooss Ballet, 35 
Jorullo, volc., Mex., 600a 
Jostedalsbrae, glacier, Nor., 605a 
Jotunheim, glacier, Nor., 
Sigh James Prescott 
182a 
Journalism: degrees granted, 212 
Professional fraternities, 233 
Professional schools 


Professional sororities, 235 

Recognition societies, 237 

Joyce, William (Br. traitor), 40 

Juarez, Benito Pablo (Mex. states.), 
631lb, 631 

Jubbulpore, India 665a 

Judd, W. H. (US. cong.), 54 

Judges, number of (1940), 278 

Judicial officers, forms of address 
for, 778 

Judson, Harold (US. states.), 100 

Judson College, Ala., 219 

Juilliard School of Music, WY, 219 

Juiz de Fora, Braz., 635 

Juliana, Crown Princess (Neth.), 
536a 


July, calendar (1947), 688-89 
Jumping. See Track and field 
June, calendar (1947), 686-87 
Juneau, Alas., 160, 629 
Hotels, 629 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Jung, Carl G. (Swiss sci.), 761 
Jungfrau, mt., Switz., 569, 592 
Jupiter (planet), 704 
Satellites, 704, 711b 
Symbol for, 705 
Jura, mts., Switz., 569a 
Jurisdictional dispute, defined, 305a 
Jury trials (US.), 75 
Justice, US. Department of, 99, 100 
Justices of US. Supreme Court, 101 
Justo, Augustin (Arg. pres.), 403a 
Jutland, Battle of (1916), 718b 
Juvenile Delinquency, 194 


KLM (Royal Dutch Airways), 629 

KMAC (raaio Station), 33 

K2, mt., India. See Godwin Austen 

Kaba, volc., Sum., 599p 

Kabul, Afg., 399, 663a 

Kaieteur Falls, Br. Guia., 635 

Kailas, mt., Tibet, 591 

Kaiser Wilhelm II (steamship), 671, 
672 


Kalahari, desert, Af. 597 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 179 
Kalamazoo College, Mich., 219 


878 


Kalinin, Mikhail Ivanovich (Sov 
States.), 44 

KAéllay, Nicholas von (Hung. pr. 
min.), 512b 


Kallio, Kyésti (Fin. pres.), 485b 
Kalmar Union (1397), 474b 
Kamchatka, mts., USSR, 591, 598 
Kamchatka, penin., Asia, map, 447 
Kamerlingh Onnes, Heike (Du. 
Sci.), 769, 781b 
Kampala, Ugan., 660a 
Kanchenjunga, mt., Nepal, 591 
Kandahar, Afg., 399, 633a 
Kandy, Ceylon, 443a 
Kang-teh (Manchukuo emp.), 725a 
Kano, Nig., 428b, 429a 
Kansas, 147 
Admission, date 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Arkansas River, 595 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Counties, 121-22 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936); 
Election (1940), 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 121f 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 


980 


and rank, 140 


605a 
(Br. sci.), 


(1940-42), 


golfer), 


Income increase ase h (248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 9176 

License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 ~- 
Missouri River, 594 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
.Motto, 140 

Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 


Radios, homes with, 252 


Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 318b, 319a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensa’ 

Voting qualifications, 136 
Kansas City, Mo., 147, 150 

Area, 178 

Climate, 166 

Latitude and longitude, 714 

Museum, art, 240 

Music Hall, 26 

National Conventions, 138 

Newspapers, 809 

Population (1944), 178 

Time difference, 700 


tra, 26 
Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854), 59 
Kapitza, Peter (Sov. Sci.), 761 
Kara-Kum, desert, USSR, 597 
Kara Sea, USSR, map, 446 
Karachi, India, 665a 
Karafuto, Asia, map, 350 
Karagom, glacier, USSR, 605b 
Karakorum, mts., Asia, 605b, 610 
Karbala, Iraq, 518a 
Karelian Isthmus, USSR, 732a 
Karisimbi, mt., Bel. Cong., 591 
Karlsruhe, Ger., 646a 
Kartala, volc., Comoro Is., 598 


Katowice, Pol., 649b 
Kaunas, Lith., 645a 
Kavalla, Gr., 507a, 646b 
Kaye, Nora (dancer), 35 
Kazbek, mt., USSR, 591 
Kecskemét, Hung., 512a 
Keene, N.H., 170 


Kellogg, Frank B. (US. states.), 
767b 


Kellogg Peace Pact, 718b 
Bema Atatiirk (Turk. pres.), 571b, 
eee Joseph P. (US. dipl.), 
Kensico Dam, N.Y., 622 
Kent, James (US. jur.), 771b 
Kent’s Hole (caves), Eng., 601 
Kentucky, 147-48 

Admission, date and rank, 140 

Agriculture, 263 : 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 140 

Capital, 142 

Caves and caverns, 601 

Cities, 181 

Civil War, 101 

Climate, 166 

Colleges, 210, 214ff 

Counties, 122-93 

Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 


Protestant Episcopal bishop, 7986 
Representatives, 135, 163: 1946, 54 


tion, 330a 


Kansas City Philharmonic Orches- 


Ce al eis 


Kassel, Ger., 646a 

Kasteel, Dr. Pieter A. (Neth. col. 
g0vV.), 538a 

Katahdin, mt., Me., 148 

Katmai, mt., Alas., 160, 600a 

Katmandu, Nepal, 534b, 535a 
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 Blection (1928), 112 
113 


Election (1932), 
Election (1936), 
Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), 111, 116, 122f 
Election (1946), 52-56 

Elections, primary, 137 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Harrodsburg Dam, 622 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
License plates, 199 

Mammoth Cave Natl. Park, 168 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 

Mississippi River, 594 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 140 

Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 140 

Nickname, 140 

Ohio River, 596 

Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishops, 798b 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 54 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 

Scnool attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 

Schools, medical, 231 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Senators, 163; 1946, 52 

Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 319a 

Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 

Tornado (1925), 625a 

Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Kenvil, N.J., 733a 
Kenya, Br. col., E. Af., 428a, 656 

Agriculture, 587 

Air mail rate from US., 81l5a 

Area, 419 

Mountain peaks, 591 

Population (1943), 419 

Travel season, 656a 
Kenya, mt., Kenya, 591, 606a 
Kerensky, Alexander (Russ. states.), 
_ 574b 
Kermadec, isls., Pac. O., 670a 
Kern, Jerome (US. mus.), 740b 
Kerr, Philip H. See Lothian, Lord 
Kesselring, Albert (Nazi mil. off.), 

739b 
Ketchikan, Alas., 160, 629 , 
Kettering, Charles F. (US. Sel), 
761 


114 


Kew Gardens, London, Eng., 614a 
Key, Francis Scott (US. law.), 83 
Key West, Fla.: climate, 166 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Tides, 675 
Keystone State. See Pennsylvania 
Khaldeh, glacier, USSR, 605b 
Khan, Genghis. See Genghis Khan 
Kharkov, USSR, 574a, 737a 
Khartoum, A.-E. Sud., 481b, 653a; 
map, 410 
Khiva, Desert of. See Kara-Kum 
Khonkaen, Siam, 561b 
Bishara El 
_ pres.), 528a 
Khoury, Faris El (Syr. states.), 391 
Kidnaping, 194 
Kiel, Ger., 646a 
Kiel, Treaty of (1814), 541b, 565b 
Kielce, Pol., 44, 552b, 553b 
Kiev, USSR, 574a, 735a, 737b 
Kilauea, vole., Haw., 161, 599a 
Kilimanjaro, mt., Tan. Teir., 591, 
596, 598, 606a 
Kill Devil Hill Monument, N.C., 169 
Killarney, lakes, Hire, 484a 
Kilogram, defined, 783a 
Kinabalu, mt., Br. N. Bor., 592 
Kindergarten, enrollment, 209 


(Lebanon 
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Kindergarten Association, National, 
7164a 


Kindler, Hans (musician), 27 
King, Charles Glen (US. sci.), 722a 
King, William L. Mackenzie (Can. 
pr. min.), 434b, 435b, 436a 
King’s Mountain, Battle of, 716b 
Kingsford-Smith, Sir Charles E. 
(Austr. aviator), 725b 

Kingston, Jam., 439b 

Latitude and longitude, 612 
Kingston, Ont., Can., 617b, 714 
sani Pa (Dun Laoghaire), Eire, 

a 
Kipling, Rudyard (Br. au.), 727b 
vagy Phy Gustav R. (Ger. sci.), 
a 

Kirghiz Steppes, USSR, map, 446 
Kirk, Alan (US. dipl.), 102, 103 
Kirksdale Cave, Eng., 601 
Kirsten, Dorothy (mus.), 28 
Kirunga-Ndogo, vole., Ind. O., 598 
Kisselev, Kuzma (Sov. states.), 390 
Loar Shibasaburo (Jap. sci.), 


Kitty Hawk, N.C., 718a 

Kiwanis International, 764a 

Kizil-Kum, desert, USSR, 597 

Klamath Falls, Oreg., 714 

Kleffens, Dr. Eelco N. van (Neth. 
states.), 391 

Kleist, E. G. von (Ger. cler.), 781a 

Kluychevskaya, mt., USSR, 591, 598 

Knights of Columbus, 764a 

Knights of Pythias, 764a 

Knights of the Sword, 551b 

Knights Templar, Grand Encamp- 
ment, 7644 

Knot (measure), 786 


Know-Nothing Party (US. pol. 
party), 107 

Ener, Philander C. (US. states.), 
9 

Knox, William Franklin ‘Frank’ 


(US. states.), 98, 114, 732b, 738b 
Knoxville, Tenn., 156 
Area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Knudsen, William S. (US. indus.), 
7344 
Kobe, Jap., 523b 
Kébenhavn, Den. See Copenhagen 
Koblentz, Ger., 646a 
Koch, Robert (Ger. phy.), 768, 782 
Kocher, Emil T. (Swiss surg.), 768 
Koenig, Joseph (Fr. army off.), 500 
Koko-Nor, lake, Tibet, 606 
Kolkozh (collective farms), 577a 
Kolodin, Irving (US. mus. critic), 34 
Kona (wind), 669a 
Konev, Ivan S. 
405 
Konigsberg, Ger., 6464 
Konkani (lang.), 444a 
Konoye, Prince Fumimaro (Jap. pr. 
min.), 740b 
K (Chin. 


VG 
states.), 390 
Korcé, Alb., 400a 
Korea, 526-27 
Agriculture, 586-87 
Commerce and industry, 588 
Korinchi, Sum., 599b 
Koryatskaya, volc., 598 
Kosciusko, mt., Austr., 596 
Kossel, Albrecht (Ger. sci.), 768 
Kossuth, Louis (Hung. states.), 
5124, 
Kostelanetz, André (musician), 26 
Koussevitzky, Serge (musician), 23, 
24, 25, 36 
Kowloon, Hong Kong, 443b 
Kraj (territory), 575b 
Krakatoa, volc., Neth. Indies, 608a, 
624a 
Krakow, Pol., 551a, 553b, 649b 
Krefeld, Ger., 646a 
Krishnaraja Dam, India, 622 
Kristensen, Knud (Dan. pr. min.), 


(Sov. marshal), 


Koo Wellington 


474 
Krogh, August (Dan. physiol.), 769 
Krueger, Ivar (Swed. finan.), 722a 
Krueger, Karl (musician), 26 
Krug, Julius A. (US. states.), 100, 


498 
Kublai Khan (Mongol. emp.), 716a 
Kuching, Sarawak, 441b 
Kuhn, Fritz (US. Nazi leader), 731 
Kuhn, Richard (Ger. chem.), 771 
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Pear Mr re ee ee eee 
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Kulun, mts., Asia, 591 

Kun, Béla (Hung. communist 
leader), 512a 

Kuomintang government, China, 
464b, 465a 

Kurile, isls., USSR, 524b, 598, 740b; 
maps, 350, 447 

Kurtz, Efrem (musician), 26, 37 

Kurusu, Saburo (Jap. dipl.), 735 

rahe sheikhdom, Arab., 401b, 

Ey 

Kwajalein, atoll, Marshall Is., 7384 

Kwangchowan, Fr. I. C., 488, 515b 

Kyetrack, glacier, Asia, 605b 

Kyle, Edwin J. (US. dipl.), 102 

Kyoto, Jap., 523b 

Kyushu, isl., Sea of Jap., 593 


Labor: business pay rolls (1939), 
268, 269 
Amusement business, 270 
Collective bargaining, 307 
Court decisions (1946), 304a 
Directory of government agencies, 
306-07 
Economy, US., 277-80 
Employment (1929-46), 279 
Events in 1946, 303-04 
Force, chart, 277 
Income (1910-45), chart, 286 
Job story, chart, 276 
Labor force, 277, 278 
Legislation (1946), 304b 
Man-days lost through strikes 
(1944-46), chart, 280 
Manufacturing, turnover (1929- 
46), 279 
Occupations (1940), 278 
Organizations, 309-10 
Organizations, international, 374b 
Service establishments by groups 
and kind of business, 268, 269 
Steam railways, 267 
Strikes and lockouts (1916-46), 
280. See also Strikes 
Terms used in, 304-06 
Unemployment (1929-46), 279 
Unfair practices, 305b 
Union recognition, 307, 309 
Unit cost and productivity, 277 
Utilities, employees (1943), 258 
Wage rates (US.), 284 
Women employed (1900-46), 278 
Work stoppages (1946), 280 
Working time required per con- 
sumption good (1937), 278 
Labor, US., Department of, 100, 306a 
Labor, US., Secretary of, 98, 99, 


100 
Labor Day (1947), 81, 8084 
Labor Unions: 
mines Federation of Labor, 
209 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 309-10 
Independent unions, 310 
Membership (1946), 307 
Recognition in US. (1941-45), 309 
Wage earners under union agree- 
ments (1946), 308 
Labrador. See Newfoundland and 
Labrador 
Laccadive, isls., India, 448b 
La Ceiba, Honduras, 5lla 
La Condamine, Mon. See Condamine 
La Coruna, Spain, 650a 
Lacrosse (sport), 922 
Ladoga, lake, Eur., 487a, 606 
Lae, N.G. Terr., 737b 
Laénnec, Rene Théophile (Fr, 
phy.), 782a 
LaFollette, Robert M, (US. pol.), 45 
LaFollette-Monroney Act, 3 
Lagos, Nigeria, 658a 
Population (1939), 528b 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. (US. law. 
and pol.): NYC mayor, 724b 
Office of Civilian Defense director, 
734b 
Radio commentator, 40 
UNRRA Director General, 393a 
LaGuardia Field (airport), NYC, 152 
Lahore, India, 444a, 665a 
Lahuda (language), 4442 
Lake Placid, N.Y., 153 
Lake Success, N.Y., 369, 393a 
Lakes: Great Lakes, 671 
Great Salt Lake, 157, 164, 606, 611 
Largest of world, 606 
Lakewood, Ohio, 179 


oie bis, 45 = 


La Linea, Spain, 650a 

Lamaism (religion), 468a, 791 

Lamb (food): retail prices, 287 
Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 

Lambs, price (1946), 291 

“‘Lame Duck’’ amendment, 78 

Lampedusa, isl., Italy, 522a 

Lancaster, Pa., 179 

Lanchow, China, 664a 

Land Areas of the World, 596 

Lander, Wyoming, 714 

Landis, Judge Kenesaw Mountain, 


818 
Landon, Alfred M. (US. pol.), 95, 
114, 138, 727b, 732b 
Landowska, Wanda (Pol. mus.), 36 
Landsberg execution (1946), 43 
Landscape gardening service, 269 
Landsteiner, Karl (Aus. path.), 770 
Lane, Arthur Bliss (US. dipl.), 103 
Lang, Cosmo Gordon (Archbishop 
of Canterbury), 797b 
Langdon, John (US. states.), 74 
Lange, Halvard M. (Nor. states.), 
391 
Lange, Oskar (Pol. states.), 103, 
391 


‘Langjékull, glacier, Iceland, 605a 


Langmuir, Irving (US. sci.), 
770, 781b 
Languages of the World, 607 
Lanier, Raphael (US. dipl.), 103 
Lanier, Sidney (US. poet), 771b 
Lansing, Robert (US. states.), 97 
Lansing, Michigan, 149, 178 
Laos, terr., Fr. I.C., 515b 
Population, 488 
La Paz, Bolivia, 412, 413a, 634 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1944), 411 
Lapham International Trophy 
(squash racquets), 869 
La Plata, Argentina, 402b, 634 
Lard, retail price (1913-46), 287 
Laredo, Texas, 631b 
Largo Caballero, (Sp. 
states.), 42 
La Soufriére, volc., West Indies, 598 
Las Palmas, Canary Is., 658b 
Lassen Peak, volc., Calif., 144, 600a 
Last Chance Gulch. See Helena, 
Mont. 
Las Vegas, N. Mex.: elevation, 170 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Latin America: Bretton Woods 
Monetary Fund, 302 
International Bank, 299 
See also individual countries 
Latitude of selected cities, 714 
Latter Day Saints. See Mormonism 
Latvia, rep., USSR, 575a; map, 503 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Agriculture, 588 
Annexed by USSR (1940), 732b 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 103 
League of Nations, 390 
Travel information, 645a 
United Nations, 390 
US. population originating in, 174 
Laue, Max von (Ger. sci.), 769, 781b 
Laundries, 268 
Weekly earnings and work week 
(1935-46), 281 
Laurel Park, Md., 893 
Laurenco Marques, Moz., 657b 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 614b, 651la 
Lausanne, Treaty of, 572a 
Laval, Pierre (Fr. pr. min.), 726a 
Liechtenstein, 529b 
Premier (1942), 736a 
Sentenced to die (1945), 740b 
Wounded (1941). 735a 
ercren, Charles L. A. (Fr. phy.), 
68 


761, 


Francisco 


Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (Fr, 
sci.), 78la 
Law: academic degrees, 213 
Degrees granted (1941-42), 212 
Honor society, 233 
Lawyers, 278, 284 
Marriage (1945), 192 
Nations, Law of, offenses against, 
0 


Professional fraternities, 233 
Professional schools, 209 
Professional sororities, 233 
Lawn Tennis, 861, 865-69 
Lawrence, Ernest O. (US. sei.), 761, 
771, 782b 


Lawrence, T. E. (Lawrence of 


Arabie). See Shaw, Thomas 
Edward 


Lawrence, Mass., 149, 178 
Lawyers, 278 
Average net income (1933-41), 284 
Layton Art Gallery, Wis., 239a 
Lea Act (1946), 48, 304b 
Lead (Pb), 788 
Production, 259, 585 
League (measure), 786 
League of Nations, 61 
Austria, 406 
Colombia boundary dispute, 468 
Ethiopia, 726b, 727b, 729a 
Fourteen Points, 61, 394, 718b 
Germany, 500b, 501a, 724a 
History, 375 
Italy, 520a, 728b ‘ 
Japan, 721b, 723a 
Last meeting, 42 
Manchuria, 721b 
Membership, 389-90 
Palestine, 450 
Sweden, 565b 
Tanganyika Territory, 431a 
US. Senate rejects, 718b 
USSR, 575a, 731b 
Woodrow Wilson, 61, 94, 394, 718b 
Leahy, William D. (US. nay. off.), 
342b, 736b 
Leatham, Sir Ralph (Bermuda ov.), 
134a 


Leather and Leather Industry, 254 
Manufactures, 254, 586 
Weekly earnings and work week 
(1935-46), 282 
Lebanon, 528, 662b 
Agriculture, 528, 586 
Air mail rate from US., 81l5a 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 103 
Exports, 570a 
Highways and railroads, 570a 
Travel season, 662b 
United Nations, 389, 390 
Lebanon, Kansas, 164 
Lebrun, Albert (Fr. pres.), 487 
eee Richard Henry (col. patriot), 
6 


Lee, Robert E. (Conf, army off.), 60 
Hall of Fame, 771b 
Home, 169 
Surrender (1865), 717b 

Leeds, England, 644b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 419 

Leeds University, 617b 


Leeuwenhoek, Anton yan (Neth. 
nat.), 782a 

Leeward, isls., Br. col., W.I., 439b, 
440a, 642 


Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Area, 419 
Population (1944), 419 
Travel information, 642 
See also West Indies 
Legal Aid Societies, National As- 
sociation of, 764a 
Legal fraternities, etc. Sce Law 
Leghorn, Italy, 647a 
Le Havre, France, 645b 
Time difference, 700 
Lehman, Herbert H. (US. pol.), 41 
Lehman, Irving (US. jur.), 740b 
Leicester, England, 644b 
Leipzig, Ger., 500, 646a 
Leipzig, Battle of (1813), 717a 
Lena, riv., USSR, 594 
Lenard, Philipp (Ger. sci.), 768 
Lend-lease, 733b, 734a 
Aid rendered (1941-45), 295 
British Empire, 424a 
Costa Rica, 470a 
Dominican Republic, 477b 
Ecuador, 478b 


Pierre Charles (Fr. sol. 
and eng.), 134, 159 
te ae (Sov. states.), 574b, 


Leningrad, USSR, 574a, 735a 
ae Academy of Sciences, 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Library, public, 615b 
Mining museum, 614b 
Nazis reach outskirts (1941), 735a 
Siege of (1941-43), 7374 
Time difference, 700 

Leo X (pope), 619 
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ES ge 
’ A he 


k.), 408 : 
Leopold III (Belg. k.), 407, 408, 731b 
Leopoldville, Belg. Cong., 411, 654a 


Latitude and longitude, 612 
Lepanto, Battle of, 571b, 716a 
Lescot, Elie (Haiti pres.), 510a 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de (Fr. eng.), 

481b 


81 
Lethal gas, as penalty for murder, 
195 


Lethem, Sir Gordon James (Br. 
Guia. gov.), 434a 

Letter writing, forms of address. 
770-80 


Letzeburgesch (lang.), 530b 

Lewis, John L. (US. labor leader), 
2, 40, 42, 46, 47, 48, 303b, 304a, 
309b, 733b 

Lewis, Meriwether (US. expl.), 716b 

Lewis, Sinclair (US. au.), 720b, 767a 

Lewiston, Idaho, 714 


Lewiston State Normal School, 
Idaho, 220 
Lexington, Kentucky, 147 
Climate, 166 


Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Lexington, Battle of (1775), 57, 716b 
Leyden, Netherlands, 614b 
Lezaky, Czechoslovakia, 472b 
Liberia, 528, 529, 656; map, 410 

Air mail rate from US., 815a 

Airlines, 656b 

Climate, 656b 

Diplomatic personnel (US.), 103 

Entry requirements, 656b 

Holidays, 656b 

Hotel, 656b 

League of Nations, 389 

Money, 656b 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 

Steamships, 656b 

Travel season, 656b 

United Nations, 389, 390 
Liberty Party (US. pol. party), 107 
Libra, sign for, 705 
Libraries, 615-16 

Circulating, 269 

College, volumes in, 214-30 

Librarians (1940), 278 

Mailing of books, 812b 

United States, 616 

See also Library Science 
Library Association, American, 764b 
Library of Congress, D.C., 616 
Library science: degrees, 212, 213 

Professional schools, 209 

See also Libraries 
rg Peaks col., Af., 522, 656b; map, 

41 


Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Desert, 597 
Entry requirements, 656b 
Travel season, 656b 
ae (Atacama), vole., Bol., 
0 


License, marriage, waiting period, 
192 


License plates, automobile, 199 
Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 472b, 136b 
Lie, Trygve (Nor. states.), 373, 393 
Liebig, Baron Justus yon (Ger. 
sci.), 78la 
Liechtenstein, 529b, 530a 
Travel information, 647-48 
United Nations, 390 
Liége, Belgium, 407, 643 
Liester, Edward (Pilgrim), 79 
Life: death, causes of, 189 
Expectancy, 198 
Imprisonment, as penalty for 
murder, 195 
Life Insurance: companies, 250 
Income (1880-1945), 274 
National Service, 333 
Policy account (1880-1945), 274 
Savings (1939-45), 291 
United States (1929-45), 274 
Life With Father (play), 22a, 731b 
Light, velocity of, 704 
Light heavyweight champions (box- 
ing), 845 
Light-year (astron.), 704 
Lightweight champions 
5 


84: 
Lignite, 153 
Lilienthal, David E., 11, 46 


(boxing), 


ES 


ool pe ity atte) aly pect abadleas 


sination of ny 717b 
jographies, standard, 90 
pty, 80, 806b : 
bin in which ern, 148 
‘abinet, 97, 98 
_ Civil War, ‘90 
_ Debates with Douglas, 717b 
ie ancipation Proclamation, 717b 
Gettysburg Address, 79 


use where he died, 169 

‘Minority president, 100 
Nominations for Presidency, 138 

- Qa Ridge Cemetery, 146 


169 
icoln’s Birthday: 1947, 806b 
Flag display, 80 
uindbergh, Charles A.: (US. avia- 
tor), 603, 718b, 7202, 722, 726a, 


734b 
¥ Linear accelerator (atom-smasher), 


Linen supply service (1939), 268 
-Lingayen, gulf, P.I., 739a 
Edwin (Fin. pr.min.), 


Linnaeus, Carolus (Swed. sci.), 782a 

Linosa, isl., Italy, 522a 

Linseed: production (1938), 588 

7 Wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
Linz, Austria, 405, 646 

Lions Club, International Associ- 

ation, 764b 

"Lipari Islands, 598 

Lippmann, Gabriel (Fr. sci.), 768 
i Mississippi, sale panned, 


Oklahoma, sale banned, 154 
Stores (1929-46), 264 
Taxes, 315b 
Transportation, 77-18 
See also Prohibition 
Lisbon (Lisboa), Portugal, 6494 
Biblioteca Nacional, 615b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
_ Natural History Museum, 
Population (1940), 553b 
Time difference, 700 
Lister, Joseph (Br. surg.), 782b 
Liter, defined, 783a 
Literacy tests (US.), 136 
Literary Guild, 
Selections (1946), 18 
Literature, Who’s Who, 757-60 
Lithuania, rep., USSR, 575a; map, 
503 
Agriculture, 588 
Airmail rate from US., 815a 
- Annexed by USSR (1940), 732b 
' Diplomatic personnel (US.), 103 
League of Nations, 390 
Travel information, 6452 
United Nations, 390 
US. population originating in, 174 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 717b 
Little Rhody. See Rhode Island 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 143 
‘Area and. population (1944), 178 
Climate, 166 
Eclipse ‘of sun (1947), 706 
: Elevation, 170 
Little World Series (baseball), 841 
Litvinov, Maksim Maksimovich 
(Sov. states.), 730b, 735a, 737b 
Liverpool, England, 64 4b 
Grand National Steeplechase 885 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 419 
Science museum, 614a 
Time difference, 700 
Walker Art Gallery, 613b 


614b 


a aT ai aa ta i i ie 


ht at 


ised Gecioe David 2 Se pr. mci a 


420b, 740b \ 
Llulliallaco, mt., Arg.-Chile, 591 
Loan rates, commercial, 272 
Loans, installment, sources of, 294 
Loathsome disease, as divorce cause, 


Lockheed Constellation pines, 44 


| Lockout (term), defined, 


Lockouts (1916-46), 280 P 

Locksmith shops (1939), 269 

Lockyer, Sir Joseph Norman (Br. 

sei.), 78la 

Locomotives, number of, 267 

Lodz, Poland, 551la, 552b, 649b 

Loewi, Otto (Ger. pharm.), 770 

Lofoten, isls., Norway, 543a 

Logan, Utah, 157 

Logan, mt., Canada, 591 

Loire, riv., France, 491b 

London, England, 644b 

Art exhibitions (1946), 39 

British Museum, 613 

Fire (1666), 625 

Five-power naval parley (1930), 

720a 

Great Plague (1665), 716a 

Hunger marchers (1932), 722b 

Incendiary raid (1940), 733a 

Latitude and longitude, 612 

Museums, 613, 614a 

National Gallery, 613 

Population (1938), 419 

Time difference, 700 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 613 

Midland, and Scottish 
(ry.), 424b 

London, Ontario, Canada, 714 

London, Treaty of (1839), brig 530a 

London, Treaty of (1871), 

London and North- ea (ry.), 
424b 

London Economic Conference (1933), 
723b, 724a 

London Prize Ring Rules (1838), 

843 


Tpnnoncerry; N. Ireland, 648b 
Lone Star State. See Texas 


Long, Crawford Williamson (US. 
surg.), 7824 

Long, Huey Pierce (US. pol.), 725b, 
726b 


Long Beach, California, 144 
Area and ‘population (1944), 178 
Earthquake (1933), 723a 
Long Island, New York, 798b 
Longevity allowances (US. army), 
363 
Longitude of selected cities, 714 
Longs Peak, Colorado, 591 
Longview Bridge, Wash., 623 
Longworth, Nicholas (US. states.), 
721b 
Lookout Mountain (Tenn.), Battle 
of (1863), 717b 
Lopevi, vole., New Hebrides, 599a 
Lopez, Alfonso (Colom. states.), 390 
Lopez Pumarejo, Dr. Alfonso, 4682 
Loran (radio location network), 14 


“Tord Haw-Haw.’’ See William 
Joyce 
Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (Neth. 


phys.), 768 
Los Angeles, California, 144 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Area, 178 
Climate, 166 
Elevation, 170 
Griffith Planetarium, 713a 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Library, 616 
Museums, 239, 242b 
Newspapers, 809 
Philharmonic Auditorium, 26 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 26 
Population, 178, 180 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Time difference, 700 
Los Angeles County Museum of His- 
tory, Science pat Art, 239 
Lothair (Fr. k.), 4 
Lothian, Lord tor ail): 133b 
Loubet, Emile (Fr. pres. ‘, 487 
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, ir, 487 
Louis IV (Fr. k. at 487 
Louis V (Fr. k % 

Louis VI (Fr. k 


Louis VII (Fr. k. ), 4 


Louis VIII the ion ‘er, i >} 
, 487 


Louis IX ain (Fr. k 
Louis X (Fr. k 


+)» 
Louis XI (Fr. k.), one 


Louis XI (Fr. k.), 


Louis XII the Tet rr, k.), 487 
Louis XIV (Fr. k. =)e A8h, 489a, 930 iff _ i. 


Louis XV (Fr. k.), 
Louis XVI (Fr. k.), 487, 4890, 
Louis XVII (Fr. claimant), 4 


Louis XVIII (Fr. k.), 487, soso, ‘nite 4 ie 


Louis II (Monaco pr.), 534a 
Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon III — 
beh iehaas (Fr. k.), 487, eat 
a 
Louis, Joe (boxer), 7, 728b, 847 
Louisiade, isls., Pac. OF 669b - 
Louisiana, 148 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 140 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 216ff i 
Counties, 123 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 123 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 140 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 : 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
Islands, 167 
License plates, 199 
Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mississippi River, 594 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 140 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 
Population, 140, 176, 182 
Population density, 119 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal ‘bishop, 7198b 
Radios, homes with, 
Rainfall, 607 
Red River, 596 
Lae asa aa 135, 163; 


pee: retail (1939), 252 

School attendance laws, 208 

Schools statistics, 206 

Schools, medical, 231 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Secession, 101 

Senators, 163; 1946, 52 

Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, '319ab 

Telephones, homes with, 252 

Tidal shore line, 167 

Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 

Unemployment compensation, 330a 

Voting qualifications, 136 
Louisiana Purchase (1803), 58, 59, 

85, 86, 105; map, opp. 57 
Louisiana State Museum, New Or- 
leans, 242a 

Louisville, Kentucky, 147 

Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 


1946; 


b 


ayer oy 

Louisville, Ky.—(cont.) / 

Area and population (1944), 

Latitude and longitude, 714 

Time difference, 700 — 
Lourengo-Marques, Moz., 556b- 
Louvre (art musuem), Paris, 613b 
Lovettsville, Va., 626b 
Low Archipelago. See Tuamotu 
meters James Russell (US. au.), 


Lowell, Mass., 178 

Loyalty, isls., Pacific Ocean, 669b 

Luanda, Angola, 556a, 653a 

Lubbe, Marinus van der (Neth. 
communist), 725a 

Lubeck, Germany, 6462 

a ve edhe Poland, 552a, 553a, 
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_ Lublin Government, 552a 
Lucania. (steamship), 671, 672 
Lucerne, Switzerland, 65la 
Lucknow, India, 444a, 665a 
Ludendorff, Erich von (Ger. gen. 
and pol.), 728b 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, 646a 
Luftwaffe (Ger. air force), 733a 
'Luimneach, Eire. See Limerick 
Lukas, Paul (actor), 776 
Lumber and Lumbering: manufac- 
ture (1939), 254 
Production, 246, 255, 259 
Timber products distribution, 265b 
Washington (state), 158 
Weekly earnings and work week 
(1935-46), 282 
Lundeen, Ernest (US. pol.), 733a 
Lunt, Alfred (actor), 21 
Luray, Virginia, 170 
Luray Caverns, Virginia, 601 
Lusaka, N. Rhod., 429a, 658a 
Lusitania (steamship), 626b, 
672, 718a 
Lute Song (play), 21, 22a 
Lutecium (Lu), 788 
Lutes, Lt. Gen. LeRoy, 357a 
Luther, Martin (Ger. rel. ref.), 500a 
Luther League of America, 764b 
Lutheran churches, 794 
Membership, 796 
Private schools, 211 
Lutheran Free Church, 794a 
Lue Radio Theatre, 34 
egy ede duchy, Eur., 530, 531a, 
a 


aoe put 


178 


671, 


Airmail rate from US., 815a 
Climate, 648a 
Commerce and industry, 588 
Diplomatic personnel (US.), 103 
League of Nations, 389 
Mineral production, 584 
Population (1935), 530a 
Trade agreement (US,), 301 
United Nations, 389, 390 
US. population originating in, 174 
Luxor, Egypt, 654b 
Luzon, isl., P.I., 550b, 592; 
447 
Japs land on (1941), 735b 
Lwow, Poland, 649b 
Lynn, Mass., 149, 178 
Lyon, France, 612, 645b 
Lyot, Bernard Ferdinand 
astron.), 713b 


M.B.S. See 
System 

Maas, river, Europe, 537b 

SaPeRe William G. (US. states.), 
7 


map, 


(Fr. 


Mutual Broadcasting 


Macao, Port. col., Asia, 557a 
Air mail (US.), 815a 


MacArthur, Douglas (US, gen.), 
353, 357a, 454b, 523b, 524b, 
549b, 722b 


Gives up Manila (1942), 736a 
Japan, occupation of, 740a 
Leaves Philippines (1942), 736a 
Made full general (1941), 735b 
McCain, John Sydney (US. naval 
off.), 740b : 
McCann, James U. (Can. states.), 
436b 


McCarey, Leo (mov. pic. dir.), 776 


Maccabees, Feast of The, See 
Hanukkah 
McClellan, George Brinton (US. 


army off.), 138 
eco nee Elmer Verner (US. sci.), 
8 


; haa Ee 
_ | McCormick, Cyrus Hall (US. inv.), 
1824 


/ } 
McCreery, Sir Richard (Br. army 


(Br. pr. 
min.), 420b, 721b, 723b, 726a 


Maceio, Brazil, 635 

McFee, William (Br. au.), 17 

McGill University, Can., 616b 

McGranery, James P. (US. states.), 
1 


100 
McGrath, J. Howard (US. sen.), 53, 
100 


McGurk, Joseph F. (US. dipl.), 102 
Machado y Morales, Gerardo (Cu. 
pres.), 471la, 724a 
McHenry, James (US. states.), 75 
Machine gun, invention of, 782b 
Machine shops, 269 
Machinery: electrical, 254 
Manufacture (1939), 254 
Production, 255 
Machinists, 278 
Machinists, International Associa- 
tion of, 304a 
M’Kean, Thomas (Am. Rev. leader), 
66 


McKeesport, Pa., 179 

Mackenzie, Ian A. (Can. states.), 
436b 

Mackenzie, riv., Can., 438b, 594, 
611 


MacKenzie-Kennedy, 
(Br. gov.), 4284 

McKinley, Ida Saxton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam-), 105 

McKinley, William (US. pres.), 60, 
92 


Sir Henry 


Assassination, 61, 718a 
Biography, standard, 92 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Nominations for President, 138 
Wife and children, 105 
McKinley, mt., Alas., 160, 591, 596 
Glaciers and ice fields, 604a 
McKinley Tariff (1890), 92 
Mackinnon, J. A. (Can. states.), 
436b 
McLaglen, Victor (actor), 776 
Macleod, John James R. (Scot. sci.), 
769, 783b 
McMahon Bill (atomic energy), 3 
McMillan, Edwin M. (US. sci.)) 13 


McNair, Leslie James (US. army 
off.), 738b 
McNarney, Joseph T. (US. army 


off.), 357a, 500 
McNary, Charles Linza (US. legis.), 
115, 738b 
MeNicoll, Sir Walter R. (Br. 
admin.), 456b 
Macnider, William de Berniere (US, 
sci.), 761 
Macon, Ga., 179 
McReynolds, James (US. 
jur.), 45 
MacVeagh, Lincoln (US. dipl.), 102 
Madagascar, isl., Fr. col., Ind. O 
497-98, 656-57; map, 410 
Agriculture, 587 
Air mail (US.), 815a 
Area, 488, 592 
Population (1944), 488 
Madeira, riv., Braz., 595 
Madeira Islands, Port.: map, 410 
Air mail (US.), 815a 
Madison, James (US. pres.), 75, 85 
Biographies, standard, 85 
Cabinet, 96 
Hall of Fame, 771b 
Political parties, 106 
Secretary of State, 96 
Virginia dynasty, 58 
Madison, Wis., 158 
Area, 179 
Climate, 167 
Population, 179 
Madras, India, 444a, 665a 
Madrid, Sp., 650a 
Biblioteca Nacional, 615b 
Franco, Francisco, 730a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Museo del Prado, 613b 
Time difference, 700 
Madura, India, 665a 
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Clark 


Magazines: media hie 
—46), 27 


46a, 
(Port. navig.), 


Maggiore, lake, It., 522a 
Magna Charta, 420a, 715b 
Magnesium (Mg), 787 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Magnolia State. See Mississippi 
Magnum (bottle), 786 
Magyar (lang.), 607 
Mahatma Gandhi. See Gandhi _ 
Mail. See Postal regulations , 
Mail order houses: leading, 265a _ 

Sales, 247, 265b ; 
Main, riv., Ger., 506a 
Maine, 148 

Admission, date and rank, 140 

Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 140 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 166 

Colleges, 210, 215% 

Counties, 123 

Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age. 199 

Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), 114 


Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 123 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Exploration, 611 

Flower, 140 nd 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 ‘ 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, terra and salary, 163 
Growing seasoa days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Islands, 167 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 140 

Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 140 
Nickname, 140 


x 


Sales, retail, 252 

School attendance laws, 208 

School statistics, 206 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Senators (1946), 52 

Senators, 163 

Snowfall, 607 

Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 319b 

Telephones, homes with, 252 

Tidal shore line, 167 

Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 

Unemployment compensation, 330a__ 

Voting qualifications, 136 
Maine (US. battleship), G1, 355g 

626b, 717b : 
uate. of membership (term), 
5b 

Mainz, Ger., 646a 
Maipo, volc., S. Am., 600 
Majestic (steamship), 671 Be 
Majlis (Iran parliament), 517a % 
Majorca, isl., Sp., 564b 2 
Makassar, Celebes, Neth. Indies, 612 


"Manchester University, 


Manchuria 


Mandalay, Bur., 


60 
falay Peninsula, Asia, 449a; maps, 


447, 452 
Malay ‘States, Fedbrated and Un- 
7 


federated, 449b, 666 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
Travel information, 666 
_ See also British Malaya 
Malaya, British. See Buitish Malaya 
Malayan Union, 449 
See also British Malaya 
Malden, Mass., 179 


' Maldive, isls., Cey., 443a 


Maliev, glacier, USSR, 605b 


“Malintzin, mt.) Mex., 591 


Malm6, Swed., 565a, 650b 


“Malta, isl., Medit., 419, 426 


Air mail rate (US.), 815a 


Mammoth Cave National Park, 147, 


168, 601, 611 
Man o’ War (race horse), 900 
Managua, Nicar., 540a, 633 


‘Managua, lake, Nicar., 541a 
Manchester, Eng., 644b 


Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 419 
Science museum, 61l4a 
Manchester, N.H.: area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Museum, art, 238b 
_ Population (1944), 178 
Eng., 617b 
Manchu dynasty (China), 716a 
(Manchukuo), 464-67, 
666b; map, 447 
Agriculture, 586, 587, 588 
Air mail (US.), 8l5a 
Amur River, 599 
Japan, 524b, 721b 
Kang-teh, Emperor, 725a 
Sungari River, 596 
441b, 665a 
Mandate, definition, 418 


Mangaia, isl., Pac. O., 4594 


Manganese (Mn), 787 


Ore, 449a 
Manhattan, boro., NYC, 178 
See also New York City 
Manhattan Bridge, NYC, 623 
Manhattan Engineer District, 9 
Manicurists, 278 
Manila, P.I., 667b 
Japs bomb (1941), 735b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, 736a 
Population (1939), 549a 
Time difference, 700 
Us. troops enter (1945), 739a 
Manila, University of, P.I., 550a 
Manitoba, prov., Can., 435b 
Area, 436a 
Population, 436a 
Rivers, 595, 596 
Wheat, 4374 
Manitoba, lake, 
Mankind, races of, 790 
Mannerheim, Baron Carl Gustaf 
Emil von (Fin. pres.), 485b 
Mannerheim Line, 732a 
Mannheim, Ger., 646a 
Manoel II (Port. k.), 554a 
Manufacture and Manufacturing: 
Accidents, industrial, 279 
Business, large vs. small, 251 
Businesses, number of, 253 
Distribution costs, 265b 
Earnings (1939-46), 287 
Earnings, weekly, 282 
Employment, 246, 279 
Exports, US., 296, 298 
Goods, durable, 255 
Goods, nondurable, 255 
Growth, chart, 283 
Imports, US., 297, 298 
Income, national (1929-43), 
Industry groups (1939), 254 
Labor, turnover, 279 
Labor, unit cost, 277 
Munitions (1940-45), 255 
Prices of goods, chart, 287 
Production, 246 
Service elements, 267 
Taxes (1936-46), 276 
Taxes, excise, 314b, 315ab 


Can., 606 


249 


Work week (1935-46), 

Manufacturers, National 
tion of, 764b 

saa rp Dmitri Z. (Sov. states.), 


Maple, flooring, 290 
Maps: Africa, 410 
Asia, 446-47 
Europe, 336 
Japan, 350 
North America, 398 
Pacific Islands, 452-53 
South America, 417 
United States, 56, 200-05 
Maracaibo, Venez., 580a 
Marakou, Pac. Is., 624a 
Maranon, riv., Peru, 416b 
Marathi (Jang.), 444a 
Marathon, Battle of (490 B.C.), 
7ql5a 
Marcelino, vole., Salv., 600 
March, Fredric (actor), 776 
March, calendar (1947), 680-81 
Marconi, Guglielmo (It. inv.), 718a, 
724a, 768, 781b 
Mardi Gras, 8064 
Mareth Line, Tunisia, 737a 
Margaret Rose, Princess (1930- ), 
421la 
Margesson, Edmund (Pilgrim), 79 
Marianas, isls., Pac. O., 352, 354, 
358, 669a; map, 350 
Marin, John (US. art.), 39 
Marine Cadet Corps, US. Merchant, 


Associa- 


Marine Corps, US.: 
Commanders, 358b 
Dominican Republic, 477a 
Haiti, 510a 
Honduras, 5l1la 
Iwo Jima, 739a 
New Britain, 737 
Nicaragua, 540b 
Selective Service, 360b 
Solomon Islands, 736b 
Suribachi, Mount, 739a 
Veterans’ benefits, 332b 

Marine Institute, American Mer- 

chant, 764b 

Maritsa, riv., Eur., 462a 

Mark Anthony. See Anthony, Mark 

Markham, mt., Antarc., 591 

Markova, Alicia (dancer), 35 

Marne, Battles of, 718 

Marriage and Marriage Laws (US.), 

191-93 

Mars (planet), 704, 705, 711 

Marseille, Fr., 488, 612, 645b 

Marshall, George C. (US. gen.), 

40, 43, 102, 342b 
Marshall, "John (US. jur.), 771b 


casualties, 355 


Marshall Islands, Pac. O., 11, 358, 
670a. See also map, 453 
Marshals, sheriffs, etc:, 278 
Martin, Cc. A. (US. army off.), 353 
Martin, Christopher (Pilgrim), 179 
Martin, Paul Joseph (Can. states.), 
36b 
Martin Dam, Ala., 622 
Martinez Barrio, Diego, 563a 
Martinique, F.W.I., 499a, 641 
Air mail (US.), 815a 
Area, 488 
Mt. Pelee, 624b 
Population, 488 
Marvel, Josiah (US. dipl.), 102 


Mary I (Eng. q.), 418, 420a 
Mary II (Eng. q.), 418, 420b, 535b 
Maryland, 148 
Admission, date and rank, 140 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Antietam, 170 
Area, 140 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Civil War status, 101 
Colleges, 210, 218ff 
Conowingo Dam, 622 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
Constitution, signers, 75 
Counties, 123 
Dec. of Ind., signers, 66 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
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Election (1936), 114 

Election (1940), 1 

Election (1944), ii, Aig 123 

Election (1946), 5 

Elections, Sraiate? tga 

Electoral’ vote (1904-44), 108 

Flower, 140 

Fort McHenry, 169 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 

Gasoline tax, 199 

Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 

Income per capita, 251, 252 

Islands, 167 

License plates, 199 

Manufactures, 252 

Map (1783), opp. 

Marital status U54g) in, 193 

Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 140 

Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 140 

Nickname, 140 

Population, 140, 174, 176, 182 

Population density, 179 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798 

Radios, homes with, 252 

sig agate 135, 163% 

Representatives (1787-90), 68 

Sales, retail (1939), 

School attendance laws, 208 

School statistics, 206 

Schools, medical, 231 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Senators, 163; 1946, 52 

Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 319b 

Telephones, homes with, 252 

Tidal shore line, 167 

Time belt, 701 

Tobacco, 263 

Towns and villages, 181 

Unemployment compensation, 330a 

Voting qualifications, 136 
Maryland Hunt Cup, 887 
Masaryk, Jan (Czech. states.), 390 
Masaryk, Thomas G. (Czech. pres.), 

472ab, 726b 
Mascherini, Enzao (It, mus.), 29 
Maseru, Basu., Af., 427, 653b 
Masons, F. & A., Grand Lodge of 
State of N.Y., 764b 

Massachusetts, 148-49 

Admission, date and rank, 141 

Agriculture, 263 

Aititudes, 165 


Election G89. 18 113 


1946, 


Capital, 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 
Constitution, 
Constitution, 
Counties, 123 
Dec. of Ind., 
Divorce, 190 
Driving, minimum age for, 199 
Eiection (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), au 

Election (1940), 1 

Election (1944), ii, 116, 123 
Election (1946), 52- 56 

Electicns, primary, 137 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 

Game ‘and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 

Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term ‘and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Islands, 167 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 

Manufactures, ae 

Map (1783), opp. 

Marital status Pci in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 


214ff 
ratification, 67 
signers, 74 


signers, 66 
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Massachusetts— (cont. ) \ 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty. for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal ane 798b 
Radios; homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
54 


Representatives ba aoe 68 
Sales, retail (1939), 2 
School attendance Me 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; ie 52 
Shays’s Rebellion, 
Slavery outlawed’ i783), 716b 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, "320a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
~ Voting qualifications, 136 
Massachusetts Handicap, 888 
5 ante eae Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 221 
Masseurs’ establishments, 268 
Mast, Charles (Fr gen.), 495b 


Mathematical Society, American, 
164 
Matterhorn, mt., Switz., 569, 591 


Mattress repair shops, 269 
Maugham, William Somerset (Br. 


au.), 
Mauna Kea, vole., Haw., 161, 599a 
592, 596, 


Mauna Loa, volc., Haw., 
599a 
megeres, James H. (US. pol.), 112, 
13 
Mauretania (steamship), 671, 672 
Mauritania, terr. Fr. W. At., 488; 
map, 410 
Air mail (US.), 815a 
Mauritius, Br. col., Ind. O., 428a 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Area, 419 
Population (1943), 419 
Maury, Matthew Fontaine 
nay. off.), 771b 
Maxim Gorky (landplane), 626a 
Maximilian (Mex. emp.), '531b 
Maxwell, James Clerk (Scot. sci.), 
7820, 
May, Andrew J. (US. pol.), 44 
May, calendar (1947), 684-85 
Mayas (people), 53la, 715a 
Mayflower (ship), 79 
Mayflower Compact (1620), 79 
Mayflower Descendants, General 
Society of, 764b 
ape netics William (US. sci.), 


16 
Mayon (Albay), 


(US. 


volc., P.I., 599a 
Mazatlin, Mex., 630, 631 
Mazzini, Giuseppe (It. patriot), 
519b 
Mean solar time, 675 
Measles, 189 


Meat: animal production, 262 
Consumption (1935-45), 262 
Production (1938), 585 

Meat ‘packing industry: 
Productivity, 277 
Slaughtering, 277 
Unit labor cost, 277 
Workers on strike (1946), 40, 280 

Mecca, Arabia, 402a, 612, 662b 

Mechanical engineering, 237 

Mechanical inventions, 782 

Mechanics, number of, 278 

ear George Zerdin (US. law.), 

2 


Medellin, Colom., 468, 636b 

Medford, Mass., 179 

Medhen, Blatta Ephrem T. 
states.), 390 

Mediation, defined, 305b 

Medical Association, American, 764b 


(Eth. 


Medical Women’s Association, 
American, 764b 
Medicine: 


American College of Physicians, 
(65a 


a ge a ala AS gh 


Degrees, anedents, 212, 213° 
Discoveries, 7182-83 
ternities, 234 
onor societies, 233, 235 
Income, 284 
Medical care, 286 
Physicians (i940), 278 
Schools, 209, 231-32 
Sorority, 236 
Surgeons (1940), 278 
Medina, Saudi Arabia, 402a 
Medina erred Isaias (Venez. 
pres.), 580b 
mediterranean Sea, 593; maps, 336, 
410 


pester titer ag Theater (WWII), 


Meitner, Lise (Aus. Te ), 8) 9) 161 
Mekong, riv., As., 516, 594 
Melanesia, isls. ie Pac. ©}. 599b 
Melba, Nellie (Austr. mus.), 721b 
Melbourne, Austr., 454a, 455b 
Horse racing, 888 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Time difference, 700 
ee oes Cup (horse race), Austr., 
888 


Melbourne University, Austr., 617b 

Melchior, Lauritz (Dan. mus.), 29 

Mellon, Andrew William (US. fin.), 
97, 720b, 722a, 728b 

Meloney, Mrs. William Brown (US. 


jour.), 737b 
Melton, James (US. mus.), 28 
Melville, isl., Arct. O., 593 
Memorial Day, 81, 807b 
Memorials, national, 168, 169 
“Memories of Childhood” (R, 
Harris), 23 
Memphis, Tenn., 156 
Area, 178 


Latitude and longitude, 714 
Opera, 28 
Population (1944), 178 
Time difference, 700 
Men: arrests (1945), 194 
Military age, 589 
Number of, 590 
United Nations Charter, 377a 
Menam, riv., Siam, 562a 
Mendel, Gregor Johann (Aus. bot.), 
782 
Mendeleev, Dmitri Ivanovich (Russ. 
sci.), 781b 
Mendoza, Arg., 634 
Meningitis, 189 
Menninger, William Claire (US. 
sci.), 761 
Mennonite Church, 794b 
Membership, 796 
Schools, 211 
ore Mario Garcia (Cu. rebel), 
Men’s clothing, sales, 264 
Mensheyik (Russ. pol. party), 574b 
Mental deficiency, schools for, 211 
Mental diseases, hospitals, 197 
Mer de Glace, glacier, Eur., 605b 
Merepi, volc., Sumatra, 599b 
Mercedario, mt., Arg., 591 
mene Marine Cadet Corps, US., 


Merchant Marine Institute, Ameri- 
can, 764b 
Mercury (planet), 704, 705 
Merivale, Philip (actor), 42 
Merman, Ethel (actress), 21 
Merrill, Robert (mus.), 28 
Merrimac and Monitor, Battle of, 
7 


Mesopotamia, 609a 
Mesotron (particle), 13 
Mest tny George S. (US. dipl.), 


Messina, It., 647a 
Metallurgists, number of, 278 
Metals: nonferrous, 259 

Plating shops, 269 

Price index, 289 

Products, 289 
eae John (Gr. pr. min.), 507b, 


Metchnikoff, Elie (Russ. sci.), 
782b 


Meteorites, 712b 
Meteorological 
764b 
Meteors, 712b 
Craters, 712b 
Showers, 713a 
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768, 


Society, American, 


Meter, ‘defined, ‘ 

Methanol, production, 

Methodist Chur on, 2 

_ Bishops, 7 

Forms of address, 780 

petetry ee 196 

Schools, 

Methodist Episcopal, churenes, 
Epworth League, 


39b 
Mekeociten Opera Association, 
29, 35 


¥ 
Mettur Dam, India, 
Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 718b 
Mexican Border Incident, "355, 53 
718b 

Mexican Cession, 105; map, 
Mexican War, 88, 90, 531b, nia’ 

Casualties, 355, 356 

Cost, 354 

Pensions, 354 

Wholesale prices, chart, 288 
Mexico, 531-34, 630-31; map, 398" 

Agriculture, 585-88 

Air mail (US.), 815b 

Colorado River, 595 

Conquered (1518), 611 

Diplomatic personnel, 103 

Don Martin Dam, 622 

Emigration to US., 173 

Exchange rate, 670 ' 

Exports to US., 298 

Human resources, 589 

Imports from US., 298 

Latitude and longitude, 612 

League of Nations, 389 

Maya civilization, 53la, 715a 

Minerals, 584, 585 

Money, 630, 670b 

Mountain Peaks, 591 

Oil interests, 729 

Rio Grande, 595 

States, 532ab 

Time difference, 700 

Trade agreement (US. ), 301 

Travel, 631b 

United Nations, 369, 389, 391 

Volcanoes, 600 3 

US. population orice in, 174 rs 


Mexico, Gulf of, 
Mexico City, eee "Sale, 630 
Climate, 630 
University of Mexico, 532b 
Meyer, Eugene (US. banker), 374 ae 
Meyerhof, Otto (Ger. sci.), 769 = 
Miami, Fla., 145 
Area, 178° 
Climate, 166 
Elevation, 170 
Latitude ‘and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Tides, 675 


Mica, production, 449a a 

Michael I (Rum. k.), 557b, 558ab, 
559a 

Michelson, Albert Abraham (Use 
sci.) 768, 782b 

Michigan, 149 > 


Admission, date and rank, 141 : 
Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 141 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 166 

Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Counties, 123-24 

Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), 114 

Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), am sane 123f 
Election (1946), ‘ 
Elections, pee ie § 
Electoral’ re (1904-44), 108 * 
Flower, 141 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, om 
Gasoline tax, 199 

Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and Salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 


wo iw cre oa uth. 


is 


ant Epis Si ee iishon, 798b | 
homes with, 2! 
al, vote fo: (1933) 723b 


s, retail (193 9), 252 
hoo a attendance laws, 208 
ool | statistics, 206 


3199. /320e So) 
hones, homes with, 252 


81 

ation, 330a 
ome qualifications, 136 

higan, Lake, 165, 170, 606, 611 
gan, University of, 221 

otball record 1946, 947 


é 623 
fiddle Congo, Fr. Equat. “Af., 488 
Middle East, 661-63 


B45 
auley, Thomas (US. sci.), 781b 
idway, isls., US. poss., Pac. O., 
oe 349a, 358, 735b 
idway, Battle of (1942), 736a 
Mifflin, Thomas (US. states.), 75 
ihaj _ Draza (Yugos. sol.), 
__ 43, 44, 7134b 
os, Béla ee pr. min.), 512b 
Mi (meas.), 
‘Milan, It., 51ab. 612, 647 
Mile-run (track sport), 852 
Mileage charts (US.), 200-05 
Beep’. Lewis (mov. pic. dir.), 
6 


7 
Military Academy, US., 90, 229, 367, 
944 


Football record 1946, 945 
Military age, number of men, 589 
_ Military and Naval Officers, World 

Wars, NY Society of, 764b 
_ Military ‘equipment: 
- Exports (1936-45), 296, 298 
ade (1936-45), 297, 298 

tary forces (1940), 590 
‘Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the US., 764b 
Military Parks, National, 168, 169 
Military Training (US.) See Selec- 
, tive Service 
_ Militia, 70-71, 75 
Milk: consumption (1935-45), 262 
y - Production (1938), 585 
: Retail price (1913-46), 287 
¥- Wholesale price (1929-46), 290 

Milky Way (galaxy), 708b 
Milland, Ray (actor), 776 
Miller, ‘Justin (US. radio exec.), 33 


- Millerand, Alexandre (Fr. pres.), 
487 
Millikan, Robert Andrews (US. 
- sci.), 721b, 761, 769 
‘Mills, Ogden Livingston (US. 
| is states.), 97, 722a 
| Mills College, Calif., 221 


_ Millsaps College, Miss., 221 
‘Millwrights, number of, 278 
Milton, John (Br. poet), 19 
Milwaukee, Wis.: area, 178 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Layton Cae 239a 
Newspapers, 809 
Population (1944), 178 
r Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
§ Time difference, 700 
Minas, Urug., 579a 
er aate isl., P.I., 550b, 592; map, 
447 
EEN prov., P.I., 738b 


resen tives, 135, 163; 1946, 


eo number, eh 253 


Earnings, weekly, 

- Employment Cath 40), 279 
Income, national, 249 
Labor, ‘unit, cost, 277 


265b 
Productivity (2933-45), 277 
Quarries, 265b 
Unemployment (1929-46), 279 
Work week (1935-46), 281 
See also individual states 
Minneapolis, Minn., 149f 
Area, 178 
Climate, 166 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
National Convention (1892), 138 
Newspapers, 809 ~ 
Northrop Auditorum, 26 
' Population (1944), 178 
Symphony Orchestra, 26 
Time difference, 700 
Minnesota, 149-50 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 


Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Counties, 124 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, Ser age, 199 
Election (1928), 1 

Election (1932), 13 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), 111, 116, 124 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (190444), 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 

Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase, (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 

License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 

Mississippi River, 594 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 141 

Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 

Nickname, 141 

Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Radios, homes with, 252 


108 


Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
54 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 


School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 320ab 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Minnesota Historical Society, 242a 
Minor League. See Baseball 
Minot, George Richards (US. phy.), 
761, 770, 783b 
Minsk, USSR, 738b 
Minya Konka, mt., China, 591 
aaiasiOg. See St. Pierre and Mique- 


mianoses Locks (Pan. Canal), 160f 
987 


- Driving, minimum age, 199 


ate, 166 
Colleges, 210, a 
Counties, "124-25 
Divorce, 190, 192 


Election (1928), 1 
Election (1932), iB 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944)? i iB, 116, wat 
Election (1946), 5 
Elections, Sone $37 
Electoral vote (is04-44), 108 
Floods, 624! 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, B10, 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 \ 
Governor, term ‘and salary, 163 ira 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 y 
Income increase (eso tt). 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
Islands, 167 
License plates, 199 
Liquor, hard, 150 
Literacy test, ro 
Manufactures, a 
Marital status 72540) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mississippi River, 594 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal *pishop, 798b 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 

54 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 i 7 
Secession, 101 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 I 
Speed limit, 199 ¢. 
Taxes, 199, 320b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 . 
Tidal wave (1856), 624b \ 
Time belt, 701 
Tornado (1936), 625b é 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Vicksburg Natl. Mil. Pk., f 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Mississippi River, 594 
Bridge, first railroad, 147 

Discovery, 611 

Eads Bridge, 150 

Floods, 624b 

Source, 149 
Missouri, 150 

Admission, date and rank, 141 

Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 


Capital, 
Cities, 
Civil War status, 101 

Climate, 166 

Colleges, 210, 216ff ' 
Counties, 125 , 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 125 
Election (1946), 52 ree 
Elections, primary, 

Electoral vote 364-44), 108 
Flower, 141 


199 


tf 
x 
} 


Poke re yee ee oe re ae ep nine 
Missouri—(cont.) | Mongolia. Gobi desert, 


Game and Fish Law iBuveats; 910 


Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Jesse James, eis 

License plates, 

Lynching (1933), ore 
Manufactures, 25 52 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 

Mississippi River, 594 

Missouri River, 594 

‘Motor vehicle deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 141 

-- Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 141 

' Nickname, 141 

e Dam, 622 

Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 798b 
Radios, homes with, 
Representatives, 135, see 1946, 


54 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, ‘199 
Taxes, 199, 320b, 321la 
“Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Tornado (1925), 625a 
Towns and villages, 181 
Truman, Harry S., 95 
Twain, Mark, 150 
Unemployment compensation, 330a 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Missouri (battleship), 365, 740b 
Missouri Compromise, 59, 717a 
Missouri River, 594, 624b 
Misti, mt., Peru., 591, 600 
Mistletoe, use of, 803b 
Mitchell, C. E. (US. fin.), 723b 
Mitchell; Humphrey (Can, states.), 
436b 


Mitchell, Maria (US. sci.), 771b 
Mitchell, Sir P. E. (Br. gov.), 428a 
Mitchell, Thomas (actor), 776 
Mitchell, mt., N.C., 
Mitropoulos, Dimitri (Gr. mus.), 26 
Mix, Tom (actor), 733b 
Mobile, Ala.: area, 178 
Climate, 166 
Latitude and rey ea 714 
Population (1944), 
Moffett, William Wager (US. nav. 
off.), 723b 
Moffett Field, Calif., 15 
Mogadiscio, It, Somind., 523 
Mogul (Tartar) Empire, T15b 
Mohammed (Arab. prophet), 715b 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 444b 
Mohammedanism, 444a, T15b 
Adherents, 791 
Holidays, 652b, 653a 
Mohave, desert, Calif., 597 
Mohawk (liner), 726a 
Moissan, Henri (Fr, chem.), 768 
Mokuaweoweo, crater, Hawaii, 599a 
Molecular hypothesis, 781la 
Mollison, Amy Johnson (Br. avia- 
tor), 735b 
Molotov, Viacheslav M., (Sov, 
states.), 391, 730b, 733b, 734b 
Moluccas, Neth. Indies, 599 
Molybdenum (Mo), 144, 787 
Momotombo, volc., Nic., 600 
Monaco, 534, 614, 648 
Monapo, Tiv., Africa, 657b 
Monch, mt., Switzerland, 592 
Money: consumer credit, "294 
Circulation, 292 
Congress’s power, 70 
Counterfeiting, 138 
Steck, 292 
Treasury, how drawn from, 71 
Units, 670 
See also individual countries 


term and salary, 163° 


597 
Przhevalski’s visit, 610 
Mongolian Peoples Republic. 
Outer Mongolia 
Mongoloids (peoblohs 190 
Nes and Merrimac, 


Monmouth, Battle of, 716b 
Monroe, Eliza Kortright, 105 
Monroe, James (US. pres.), 85-86 
Biographies, standard, 86 
Cabinet, 96 
Elections, 109 
Hall of Fame, 771b 
Louisiana Purchase, 
Message to phan rst 8 (1823), 83 
Secretary of State, 96 
Wife and children, 105 
Monroe Doctrine, 59, 62, 83, 88, 88, 
717a 
Monrovia, Lib., 528b, 529a, 656b 
Mont Blanc. See Blanc 
Montana, 150-51 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 141 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Counties, 125-26 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
111, 116, 125f 
52-56 


Election (1944), 
Election (1946), 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 
Fort Peck Dam, 622 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Glacier National Park, 168 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Little Big Horn Battle, 717b 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status cee) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Missouri River, 594 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal pishop, 799 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
54 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance jaws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 52 
Speed limit, i99 
Taxes, 199, 32la 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Yellowstone National Park, 168 
Monte Carlo, Monaco, 534a, 648a 
Monte Cassino, It:, 615a, 7384 
Monte Rosa, mt., Switz., 569a, 
Monterey, Calif., 170 
Monterrey, Mex., 53la, 630, 631 
MOREE Pierre’ (Fr. mus.), 26, 27, 


Montevideo, Urug., 638a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 


Montgolfier, Jacques kKtienne (Fr. 
inv.), 782a 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michel (Fr. 
inv.), 782a 


9288 


See 


Battle of, 


nt sats 
ft). 35" 


won ie ‘sir Bemard Law @r y 


ad ve es ei 

ontgomery, Ala., 

Latitude and a as 714 
Magnetic declination, 
Population (1944), 178 

Montgomery Ward and Co., 738a 

Month, length of, 704 

Monticello, Va., 85 > 

Montpelier, Vt., 157, 714 

Montpellier, Fr., 645b 

Montreal, Can.: "climate, 629 

Grand opera, 630 

Hotels, 630 

Holidzys, 630 

Latitude and longitude, 714 

Magnetic declination, 714 

McGill University, 617Tb 

Population (1941), 434b 


Montreal Harbor Bridge, Can., 623 


Montreal University, Can., 617b 
Montreux Convention (1936), 572a 
Montserrat, isl., Leeward 

Air mail (Us.), 815a 
Monuments, National, 168, 169 
Mook, Dr. Hubertus van (Neth, 
Indies gov. gen.), 538b 
Moon, 711-12 

Contact with cg), 13, 40 
Diameter, 704, 711b 
Distance from earth, 704 
Partial eclipse (1947), 706 
Symbol for, 705 
Tides, Ti2a 
Mooney, Edward (US. card.), 804a 
Mooney, Thomas J. US. lab. 

leader), 730a 
Moonrise (1947). See Calendar 1947 
Mons 3 phases (1947). See Calendar 
1947 

Moonset (1947). See Calendar 1947 
Moore, George F. (US. army off.), 


Ta 

Moore, pias H. Monck-Mason (Br. 

gov. 
Moore, Sir Henry (Br. states.), 391 
Moorman, Edgar V. (US. pol.), 115 
Moose, Loyal Order of, 764b 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Can., 714 
Moosehead, lake, "Me., 170 
Moradabad, India, 665a 
cage Edward C., Jr. (US. states.), 


Moravia-Silesia, prov., Czech., 473a 
Moravian Church, 1954 

Private schools, 211 

Moravska Ostrava, Czech., 472 
Morelos, state, Mexico, 532a, 
Morgan, J. P. & Co., 123b, 132a 
Morgan, John P. (US. fin. if) 737b 
Morgan, Thomas Hunt (US. zool.), 


770, 783a 
Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. (US, 
states.), 98, 7240" 


Morgenthau, Henry, Sr. (US. dipl.), ~ 


Moriche (palm), 608b 
pe ey ap Higinio (Parag. pres.), 
6 


Morley, Christopher (Us: au.), 15 
Mormonism, 157, 794a, 796 
oe stars (1947), See Calendar 
47 
Morningside College, Iowa, 222 
Moro (tribes), 549b 
Morocco, Fr. and Sp. prot., Af., 
494-95, 657; map, 410 

Air mail (US.), 815b 

Diplomatic personnel, 103 

Naval base (US.), 358 
Population, 488, 494 

Mor, Gouverneur (US. states.), 
Morris, Robert (US. states.), 75 
Morris & Essex Kennel Club, 929 
Morris Brown College, Ga., 222 
poe es Herbert S. (Br. states.), 


ore: Sir Edwin L. (Br. states.), 
9 
Morro Castle re Gag 725b 

beth eys 


Morse, S. S. inv. ), Ti2a, 
781a 
Mortality: causes of, 189 


Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
United States (1915-45), 186 
Morton, Wm. T. G. (US, dent.), 
Ti2a, 782a 


Ts., 439, 


(Pol. pres.), 551b 
574a 


rs (1571), 716a 
Climate, 651b, edtagak: 


Latitude and longitude, 612 
Lenin Memorial Library, 613) 

' Museum of Fine Arts, 613b 
Nazis halted (1941), 735a 
Rumiantsov museum, 614b 
Tretyakov gallery, 613b 

Moscow Conference (1945), 558b 

Moscow Pact (1943), 737b 

Moseley, Henry Gwyn-Jeffreys (Br. 

sci.), 781b 

Moselle, riv., Fr. and Ger., 506a 

Moses (Hebrew prophet), 715a 

Moslem adherents. See Moham- 

medanism 

Moslem League, 47, 444b 

Mosquito Coast, 54la 

Mosul, Iraq, 518a, 661b 


_ Mother’s Day, flag display, 81 


Motion Pictures: 1946, 30-32 
Academy Awards, 776 
Actors and actresses, 745-50 
_Box-office leaders (1946), 32 

Box-office receipts, 269 

Directors, 776 

Invention (1893), 782b 

Loew and Lewin art competition, 


3S 
Surrealism (1946), 38 
Theaters, 270 
Motley, John Lothrop, 772a 
Motor transportation, trends, 
Motor vehicles: accidents, 184 

Deaths, 187 

Laws, 199 

Per 100 inhabitants, 589 

Production, 246 

See also Automobiles 
Motorboating, 923-24 

Gold Cup winners, 923 

Harmsworth Trophy, 924 
Mott, John Raleigh (YMCA leader), 

8 


Moulmein, Burma, 441b, 6654 
Mount Evans Highway, Colo., 144 
Mount Holyoke College, Mass., 222 
Mount Hope Bridge, R.I., 623 


266 


Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alas., 168 

Mount Rainier National Park, 
Wash., 168 

Mount Vernon (Washington’s 
home), 169 


Mount Vernon, N.Y., 179 
Mountain peaks, 591-92, 598 
Mountain Standard Time, 701 
Moveable goods production, 296 
Moving Pictures. See Motion Pic- 
tures 
Mozambique, Port. col., Af., 556b, 
55%a, 657b; map, 410 
Agriculture, 587 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Travel season, 657b 
Zambezi River, 595 
Mueller, Maj. Gen. P. J., 353 
Mueller, glacier, N.Z., 606b 
Muir, glacier, Alaska, 604a 
Mukden, Manch., 41 
Mules, on farms (1940-46), 262 
Mulheim, Germany, 646a 
Mulhouse, France, 645b 
Muller, Hermann J. 
cist), 771 
Mullins, Maj. Gen. C. L., 353 
Mullins, William (Pilgrim), 79 
Multan, Burma, 665a 
Mundelein, Geo. Wm. (US. card.), 
31b 


(US. geneti- 


Munich, Ger., 646a 
Beer hall putsch, 718b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 


Munich Conference (1938), 472b, 
50la, 729b 

Municipal Bonds, 272 

Munitions: embargo, 62 


Production, 246, 255 

Munroe, William R. (US. nav. off.), 
358a 

Miinster, Ger., 646a 

Murchison, glacier, N.Z., 606a 

Murcia, Sp., 650a 

Murder, penalties for, 195 

Murphy, W. L. (Bah. gov.), 433b 

Murphy, William P. (US. phy.), 
761, 770, 783b ‘ 

Murray, H- L, (Papua admin.), 459b 


“ee Sey 


Murray, Philip (US. lab. leader), 
310a 


Murray, Wallace (US. amb.), 102 

Murray, riv., Australia, 595 

Muscatine, Iowa, 147 

Museo Nazionale, Naples, It., 613b 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 

NYC, 38 

Museums, 238-42, 613-14 

Music: academic degrees, 213 
Concert musicians, 743-45 
Concerts (1945-46), 23-24 
Degrees granted, 212 
Honor Society, 233 
Musicians, 278, 743-45 
Opera, 28-29 
Orchestras, 25-27 
Professional fraternity, 
Professional schools, 209 
Professional sororities, 236 
Recognition society, 237 
Records, phonograph, 35-37 
Teachers (1940), 278 

Music Clubs, National Federation 

of, 764b 
Music Critics Circle, 23 
Musical instrument repair shops, 269 


234 


Musicians, 278, 743-45 

Muskingum College, Ohio, 222 

Mussolini, Benito (It. dictator), 
519b, 520b 


Body stolen, 45 
Cabinet (1922), 718b ~ 
Deposed (1943), 737b 
Hitler, Adolf, 734a 


Killed, 739b 
eens Kemal (Turk. states.), 
571 


Mutual Broadcasting System, 811 
Muztagh Ata, mt., Sinkiang, 591 
Myers, Brig. Gen. D. J., 353 
Myrdalsjokull, glacier, Ice., 
Mysore, India, 665a 


605a 


NBC. See National Broadcasting Co. 

NEVD (Sov. secret police), 576a 

NRA. See National Recovery Ad- 
ministration 

Nagasaki, Jap., 10, 524a, 612, 740a 

Nagoya, Jap., 523b, 612 

Nagpur, India, 665a 

Nagy, Ferencz (Hung. pr. min.), 
12a 

Nairobi, Kenya, Af., 428a, 612, 656a 

Naismith, Dr. James, 912 


Nakano-shima, volc., Jap., 599a 

Nancy, Fr., 645b 

Nanking, China, 464, 612, 644a, 
728b 


Nantes, Fr., 488, 645b 
Nantes, Edict of (1598), 489a 
Nantucket, Mass., 149 
Naples, It., 519b, 647a 
Civic Museum, 614b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
National Library, 615b 
National Museum, 613b 
Napo, riv., Peru and Ecua., 4794 
Napoleon I (Fr. emp.), 487, 491b 
Deposed, 717a 
Elba, 717a 
French Revolution, 716b 
Malta, 426b 
St. Helena, 429b 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 716b 
Napoleon III (Fr. k.), 487, 489a, 519b 
Narcotic drug laws, 194 
Narragansett Park, R.I., 889 
Narragansett Special (horse race), 
889 
Narvik, Norway, 567b 
Nashville, Tenn., 156 
Climate, 167 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Time difference, 700 
Nassau, Bahamas, 433b, 638b 
Natal, prov., S. Af.: time differ- 
ence, 700 
Tugela waterfall, 602 
Natchez Bridge, Miss., 623 
National Academy of Design, N.Y., 
240 


National anthem, 82, 83 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
764b 

National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen, 919 


989 


it ol i” g = =a ee. Se, ee” Oye are 
5 wer. Ls ; A ae ys Viape tt 
>; j , . 


peeonel ceenohen ae of Broadcast~ 

ers, 

National Association 
facturers, 2 

National Association pennant win- 
ners (baseball), 839 

National Associations and Societies, 


762-66 

National Baptist Convention of 
America, 792a 

National Basketball League, 909 

National battlefield sites, 168, 170 

‘National Broadcasting Co., 811 

National capital park, 168 

National cemeteries, 168, 170 

National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation: basketball, 909 

Golf, 875 
National Conventions (US.), 138 
Daum Council of Jewish Women. 
a 

National Defense, 335-68 

bet a Football League. See Foot- 
a 

National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, 307, 310b 

National Gallery, London, 613 

National Gallery of Art, D.C., 240a 

National Grange, The, 765a 

National Health Insurance Bill, 
332b 

National 

National 

National 

National 

National 
306b 

National 

National 


of Manu- 


historic parks, 168 
historic sites, 168-69 
Hockey League, 913 
income, 246 

Labor Relations Board, 


League. See Baseball 
Mediation Board, 306b, 
memorials, 168, 169 
military parks, 168-69 
monuments, 168-69 
parks, 168 
National parkways, 168 
National Railroad 
Board, 307b 
National Recovery Administration 
(NRA), 723b, 724a, 725b, 726b 
National Republicans (pol. party), 
106 


National 
National 
National 


Adjustment 


National Science Foundation, 15 
National Service Life Insurance, 333 
National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party. See Nazi Party 
National University, P.I., 550a 
National Wage Stabilization Board, 
306b 
National wealth, per capita, 252 
Native white population (US.), 182 
Natural Bridge, Va., 170 
Natural History Museum, Calif., 242 
Natural History Museum, Eng,, 


614a 
Naturalists, American Society of, 
7654 
Naturalization, 70 
Requirements, 171-72 
Nauru, isl., Pac. O., 419 
Navajo Indian Museum, N.M., 240 
Naval Academy, US., 229, 367 
Football record (1946), 947 
Naval War College, R.I., 155 
Navaswat, Thawan Dhamrong 
(Siam pr. min.), 561b 
Navies: leading countries, 590 
Standing, 590 
World comparison, 364 
Navigable rivers, 594-96 
Navy (Gr. Br.). See Royal Navy 
Navy, US.: air stations, 358, 4402 
Atlantic Fleet, 358 
Bases, 358 
Casualties, 355 
Commanders, 357b, 358a 
Congress’ power, 70 
Disposition of, 358 
Economizes (1930), 720b 
Enlisted men’s pay, 363 
Five-year program, 732a 
Forms of address for, 780 
Guam, 162, 347b 
Motor rocket, 15, 210bb 
Nicaragua, 540b 
Nurse Corps casualties, 355 
Officers’ pay, 364, 780 
Pacific Fleet, 358 
Panama Canal passage, 160 
Plane flight, Calif—Haw., 7252 
Selective Service, 360b 


Navy, US.—(cont.) 
Size (1946), 364 
Stations outside US., 358 
Time, 700b 
Veterans’ benefits, 332-34 
Voting, election (1944), 111 
Navy, US. Dept. of, 99, 100 
Expenditures (1789-1945), 275 
Guam, 162 
Samoa (US.), 162 
Wake Island, 349a 
Navy, US. Secretaries of, 96-98, 99, 
* 100 


Navy (USSR), 576a 
Navy Day, 81 
Navy League of the US., 765a 
Nayarit, state, Mex., 532a 
Nazareth, Palestine, 451a 
Nazi Party, 50la 
Jews, boycott of, 723b 
Only German party, 724a 
Neap tides (astron.), 712a 
Nebraska, 151 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 141 
‘Capital, 142 
‘Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 216ff 
Counties, 126 
Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 126 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marviage laws, 192 
Missouri River, 594 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
54 


Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics (1944-45), 206 
Schools, medical, 231 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 32lab 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Needles, Calif., 714 
Nefud, desert, Arabia, 597 
Neglect-to-provide, 190-91 
Negroes. See also Slavery 
Alabama, 143 
Anthropology, 790 
Draft rejections, 36la 
Dred Scott decision, 717a 
Haiti, 510a 
Life expectancy, 198 
Lynching (1933), 724b 
Massachusetts, 716b 
Mississippi, 150 
Missouri, 724b 
Missouri Compromise, 717a 
-Population (1940), 182 


Nernst, 


Netherlands Guiana. 
Netherlands Indies, 538-40, 666-67 


ron eke Bo 0b, a 

Negros, isl., P.I. , 

Mebpnt: Jawaharlal (Indian leader), 
45 


Nejd, Saudi Arabia, 401b, 402a 
Nelson, Donald (US. adm.), 736a 
Nelson, George (US. pol.), 114 
Nelson, Horatio (Br. nav. off.), 716b 
Nelson (William R.) Gallery of Art, 


240 
Nelson, B.C., Can., 714 
Nelson, riv., Can., 595 
Neon sign manufacturing establish- 
ments (1939), 269 
Neoprene (synthetic rubber), 781b 
Nepal, state, India, 534-35, 591 
Nephritis (disease), 184, 189 
Neptune (planet), 704, 705, 711 
Neptunium (Np), 788 
Walther Hermann 
sei.), 769 
Nero (Rom. emp.), 715b 


(Ger. 


Nervous and mental cases, hospitals 


for, 197 
Netherlands, 535-38, 648; maps, 336, 
50 


2 
Agriculture, 537a, 585, 587, 588 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Birth rates, 184 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund, 
302 


Climate, 537b 

Commerce and industry, 589 
Death rates, 184 

*Dikes, 537b 

Diplomatic personnel, 103 
Emigration (1871-1945), 173 
Exchange rate, 670 

Exports to USSR, 577b 

Foreign exchange rates, 302 
Human resources, 589, 590 
Imports from US., 298 

Imports from USSR, 577b 
International Bank, 299 

League of Nations, 389 

Life expectancy, 198 

Money, 670b 

Overseas territories, 538a 
Standards of living, 293 
Surinam, 636 

Surrender (1940), 732b 

Trade, 505b, 537a 

Trade agreement (US.), 301 
United Nations, 369, 389, 390, 391 
US. population originating in, 174 
Zoo, 619 

See Surinam 


Exports to US., 298 
Krakatao eruption, 624a 
Minerals, 584 


Aeon New Guinea, 539, 540, 
91 


See also New Guinea 


Neuchatel, Switz., 569a, 614b 

Neuilly, Treaty of (1919), 460a, 46la 
Neutral oil, prices (1929-46), 
Neutron (atomic particle), 7, 8, 9, 


290 
11, 722a, 782b 


Nevada, 151 


Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 141 

Black Rock Desert, 597 
Boulder Dam, 622 

Capital, 142 

Capital punishment, 151 
Cities, 181 

Climate, 166 

Colleges, 210, 223 

Counties, 126 

Divorce, 151, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), 114 

Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), 111, 116, 126 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 

Gambling, 151 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 

Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 


990 


’ rly: 


Income increase (1940-44), 248 


Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 fh 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mexico, 531b 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 

Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 

Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Potatoes, 263 
Precipitation, annual, 166 


Protestant Episcopal pba 799a 3 


Radios, homes with, 25; 

Rainfall, 607 

Representatives, 
4 


5 
Resorts, 170 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 321b 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 


135, 163; 


Unemployment compensation, 330b 


Voting qualifications, 136 


Nevado del Huila, vole., Colom., 600 5 


New Bedford, Mass., 149, 178 
New Britain, Conn., 144, 179 
New Britain, isl., Pac. O., 
593, 599, 669b, 737b 
New Brunswick, Can., 435b, 436a 
New Caledonia, isl., Pac. O., 
499, 584, 593 
Air mail (US.), 815b 


New Deal, 95. See also Onronologiaas 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
New Delhi, India, 6654 
New France. See Canada 
New Friends of Music, 24 
New Granada. See Colombia 


New Guinea, isl., Pac. O., 592, 667a; 


map, 452 
Agriculture, 587 
Exploration, 611 
Japs land on, 736a 
MacArthur, Gen., 736b 
See also Netherlands New Guinea 


New Guinea Territory, Austr. 
mand., N.G., 456-57 
Area, 419 
Population, 419 
See also North Eastem New 


Guinea, Papua 

New Hampshire, 151 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 141 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 217ff 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
Constitution, signers, 74 
Counties, 126 


Declaration of Independence, ~ 
Signers, 66 ‘ 
Divorce, 190, 192 


Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), 114 

Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), 111, 116, 126 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 


Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 


Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Islands, 167 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 


1946, 


457a, 


488, 


> 
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Lg he T2720), 68 


w etait (1939), te 4 
tendance laws, 208 
Statistics, 206° 


i phones, homes with, 252 
dal shore pe 167 
ime belt, 


New Hebrides, isls:, Pac. O., 499- 


500, ode as also map, 453 
eon 419, 

opulation *Ep30y, 419, 488 
canoes, 599 

_ New Ireland, isl., Pac. O., 457a 
‘New Jersey, 151-52 

dmission, date and rank, 141 


Meges, 210, 217ff 
Constitution, Yatification, 67 
Constitution, signers, 74 
Counties, 126-27 


, minimum age, 199 
(1928), 112 

7 aK (1932), 113 
Election (1936), i 

Election (1940), 

Election (1944); il, 116, 126f 

Election (1946), 52-58 
Elections, primary, 
- Electoral’ vote (0d 44), 108 
Flower, 


Geo. Washington Bridge, 721b 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Highway, oldest US., 152 
Hospitals, 197 


Income per capita, 251, 252 
Ironworks, oldest US., 152 
Islands, 167 

‘License plates, 199 
Lighthouse, oldest US., 152 
a UN ee a 

Map (1783), 0) 

Marital status "Ci9do) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle ‘deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 

Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin oy 1 1 
Nickname, 141 

Population, 141, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 


Radios, homes with, 


Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 


Representatives (1787-90), 68 
Resorts, 170 


N 


» mt'yon, 4 aon 
resentatives, 135, 163; 1946, 


of Independence, 


Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 


Income increased (1940-44), 248 


Protestant Episcopal bishops, 799a 


y: 
(1939) 


| Speed limit, 
xt _ Taxes, 199, "3208 


Telephones, homes with, 252 
- Tidal shore line, zim. 
e belt, 701 
Towns and aac 181 
- Unemployment. a 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 . 
New London, Tex., 627b 
New Mexico, 152 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 


Altitudes, 165 ; 


Area, 141 
Capital, 142 
Carlsbad Caverns, 601 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 166 
Colleges, 210, 223 
Cotton lint, 263 
_ Counties, 127 
‘Divorce, 190, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
\ Election (1944), ALE, 116; 127 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Elephant Butte Dam, 622 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 5 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 166 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mexico, 531b 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 166 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 
Resorts, 170 
Rio Grande, 595 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 322a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
New Orleans, La., 148 
Archdiocese (B.C.), 805a 
Climate, 166 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Long, Huey, 725b 
Mardi Gras, 807a 
Municipal Auditorium, 26 
Museums, historical, 2424, 
Northern Lights, Tla 
Population (1944), 178 
Symphony Orchestra, 26 
Time difference, 700 
New Orleans, Battle of, 717a 
New Rochelle, N.Y., 179, 675 
New South Wales, ‘Austr., 595, 622 
New Smyrna, Fla., 607 
New Year’s Day: disnlay of flag, 80 
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- Brooklyn Bridge, 623 3 5 
: Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, 623 


nated, 724b P 
Bank of US., 720b 


Buildings, tallest, 
Carnegie ‘Hall, 26° 
City Center, 36 
Climate, 167 
Columbus Circle, 8084 


Fire (1835), 625b 


Hayden Planetarium, 713b 
Hell Gate Bridge, 623 

Henry Hudson Bridge, 623 
Jewish congregation, 805a 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H., 724b 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Libraries, 616 

Manhattan Bridge, 6 


ing, 38 
Museums, art, 238-40 
Museums, historical, 242 
Museums, science, 241, 242 
National Conventions, 138 
Newspapers, 809 
NRA parade (1933), 724a 
O’Dwyer, William, 740b 
Open market rates, 272 
Opera, 28 
Panic of 1873, T17b 
Population, 178, 180 
Queensboro Bridge, ee) 
Rockefeller Center, 621 
Russian Orthodox Church, 793b- 
St. Patrick’s Day, 807a 
Schools, medical, 232 
Seabury, Samuel, 722a 
Teamsters’ union strike, 303b 
Theater (1945-46), 20, 

Time difference, 700 
Triborough Bridge, 623 
US. capital, temporary, 153 
Whitney Museum, 39 
Williamsburg Bridge, 623 
World’s bie 730, 732b 
Zoos, 619 


New York (state), 152-53 


Admission, date and rank, 141 

Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 141 

Ashokan Dam, 622 

Camp Shanks, 45 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 167 

Colleges, 210, 214ff 

Constitution, ratification, 67 

Constitution, signers, 74 

Counties, 127 

Declaration of 
signers, 66 

Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 

Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), hee 

Election (1940), 1 

Election (1944), iit, 116, 127 

Election (1946), 52-56 

Elections, primary, 137 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 

Federal Hall Memorial, 169 

Flower, 141 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 

Geo. Washington Bridge, 721b 

Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 

Governors elected President, 103 

Growing season days, 167 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 

Income per capita, 251, 252 

Indian population, 176 

Islands, 167 

Kensico Dam, 622 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 


Independence, 


f archbishop “ assassi= ‘¢ 


Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 
Empire State Building, 621, 72la a 


George Washington Bridge, 623, sah at 
721b \ y 


23 4 
Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 


iets ia) a cee 
ral W ¥ 
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New York—(cont.) — 
Mop (ies) 057 
‘ap , Opp. 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
New Croton Dam, 622 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 
Protestant Episcopal 
798b, 7994 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Repeal, vote for (1933), 723b 
- Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 


Representatives (1787-90), 68 
Resorts, 170 
Roosevelt, F. D., home of, 169 
St. Lawrence River, 594 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
Schoharie Dam, 622 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 232 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Snowfall, 607 
Speed limit, 199 
Stamp Act Congress, 716b 
Statue of Liberty, 169 
Taxes, 199, 322ab 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Vanderbilt Mansion, 169 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Waterfalls, 603 
White Plains Battlefield, 170 
New York Athletic Club, 849 
New York City Symphony, 23, 26 
New York Historical Society, 242b 
New_York Museum of Science and 
Industry, 242 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society. See Philharmonic 
New York Public Library, 616 
New York Stock Exchange, 271 
New York Yacht Club, 921 
New York Yankees, 6 
New Zealand, 457-59, 668-69; maps, 
350, 453 
Agriculture, 458a, 585, 586 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Area, 419, 457a 
Commerce, 589 
Dependencies, 459a 
Diplomatic personnel, 103 
Emigration to US., 173 
Exports, 437b. 
Geysers, 601b 
Glaciers, 606 
Human resources, 589 
Industry, 589 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Museums, science, 614b 
National income (1935-37), 293 
Southern Lights, 71la 
Sutherland (waterfall), 602 
Trade, 424a, 458 
Travel season, 669a 
United Nations, 389, 390 
Volcanoes, 599 
Wage rates, 284 
Newark, N.J., 152, 178 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Newspapers, 809 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Newark Museum, 240 
Newbold, Charles (US. inv.), 782a 
Newcastle, Austr., 668b 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., 612, 644b 
Newcomb, Simon (US. astron.), 772a 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Br. 
Col., 440a, 592; map, 398 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Airliner crash (1946), 626b 
Area, 419 
Discovery, 610 
Emigration to US., 173 


bishops, 
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Grand (waterfall), 603 — 
History, 435a-436a 
Imports, 437b 
sapere (US). 28 
(3) n ’ 
US. population originating in, 174 
Newport, Oreg., 675 
Newport, R.I., 155 
Newport News, Va., 158, 675 
News dealers, retail sales, 264 
Newspapers: chains (US.), 810 
Freedom of the press, 75 
it ea 270 
ers, 
Trends (1921-46), 270 
US. leading, 809 
Newton, Sir Isaac (Br. sci.), 782a 
Newton, Mass., 179 
Ngauruhoe, volc., N.Z., 600a 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 603 
Elevation, 170 
Population (1944), 178 
Rainbow Bridge, 623 
Nicaragua, 540a—4la, 633 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Diplomatic personnel, 103 
Earthquake (1931), 721a 
Exchange rate, 670 
League of Nations, 389 
Marines (US.) killed, 72la 
Money, 670b 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 633a 
United Nations, 389, 390 
Volcanoes, 600 
Nicaragua, lake, Nic., 541la, 606 
Nicaragua-Honduras boundary dis- 
pute, 5lla 
Nice, Fr., 488, 645b 
Nicholas II (Russ. tsar), 574b 
Nicknames: in sports, 952 
Of States, 140-42 
Nicobar, isls., India, 448b; map, 447 
aneot, oe de (It. pres.), 519a, 
520 


Nicolas, Henri-Pierre (Camer. com- 
missr.), 492b 

Nicolle, Charles Jean H. (Fr. Sci.), 
770 


Nicosia, Cyprus, 443a 

Nieméller, Martin (Ger. cler.), 729a 

Nieto del Rio, Don Felix (Chil. 
states.), 390 

Niger, col., Fr. W. Af., 488, 815b 

Niger, riv., Af., 429a, 594 

Nigeria, Br. col., Af., 428, 429, 657- 


58; map, 410 
Agriculture, 587, 588 
Area, 419 


Minerals, 584 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Niger River, 594 
Population (1941), 419 

Nile, riv., Af., 594, 609a 

Nimitz, 

357b, 735b 

Nine-pins. See Bowling 

Nineteenth Amendment, 61 

Nipigon, lake, Can., 606 

Nippon. See Japan 

Niteroi, Braz., 635 

Niuafou, volc., Samoa, 599 

Niue, isl., Pac. O., 459a 

Nebel Alfred B. (Swed. chem.), 767, 

la 


Nobel prizes, 767-71 
Nobility, titles of, 71 
Noce, Maj. Gen. Daniel C., 357a 
Noel-Baker, Philip (Br. states.), 
422a 
Nogales, Ariz., 714 
Nome, Alaska: hotels, 629 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Nondurable goods: production, 246 
Retail sales (1929-46), 264 
Nonsectarian private schools, 211 
Norden, Carl L. (US. Sci.), 761 
Norfolk, Virginia, 158 
Ammunition shipwreck, 626b 
Climate, 167 
Population (1944), 178 
Time difference, 700 
Norfolk, isl., Pac. O., 419 
Normal schools, enrollment, 209 
Normand, Mabel (actress), 720b 
Normandie (steamship), 671, 
726a, 734b, 736a 
Norris Dam, Tenn., 622 
Norrképing, Swed., 565a 
North America, 629-32; map, 398 
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(US. adm.), 


672, 


North Borneo, State of. Sce British 
eo 
North Carolina, 153 ® 


North Dakota, 153 


he ied | 
Explorations, 610 Fe ytd 
Glaciers, 604 os 
Land area, 596 


North Born 


Area, 141 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 167 

Colleges, 210, 214ff 

Constitution, ratification, 67 

Constitution, signers, 75 

Continental Congress, 66 

Counties, 127-28 

Declaration of 
signers, 66 

Divorce, 190, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 

Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 

Election (1936), 114 

Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), 111, 116, 127f 

Election (1946), 52-56 

Elections, primary, 137 j 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 Zs 

Flower, 141 = 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 | 

Gasoline tax, 199 mS 

Governor (1947), 56 3 

Governor, term and salary, 163 Ax 

Great Smoky Mts. Natl. Pk., 168 — 

Growing season days, 167 : 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 

Income per capita, 251, 252 

Indian population, 176 

Islands, 167 

Kill Devil Hill Monument, 169 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 

Manufactures, 252 

Map (1783), opp. 57 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 

Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 141 

Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 141 

Nickname, 141 

Population, 141, 174, 176, 182 

Population density, 179 

Precipitation, annual, 167 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 

Radios, homes with, 252 = 

Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 

Representatives (1787-90), 68 * 

Resort, 170 hs 

Sales, retail (1939), 252 

Saluda Dam, 622 ed 

School attendance laws, 208 -y 

School statistics, 206 

Schools, medical, 232 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Secession, 101 

Senators, 163; 1946, 53 

South Carolina, 155 

Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 322b 

Telephones, homes with, 252 

Tidal shore line, 167 

Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 ¥ 

Unemployment compensation, 330b — 

Voting qualifications, 136 = 


Independence, ~ 
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Admission, date and Tank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 141 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 167 

Colleges, 210, 219ffF 

Counties, 128 

Divorce, 191, 192 7 
Driving, minimum age, 199 

Election (1928), 112 - 
Election (1932), 113 ; 
Election (1936), 114 

Election (1940), 115 

Election (1944), 111, 116, 128 : 
Election (1946), 52-56 4 
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Gasoline tax, 


7 


“ : bs 

Elections, prir ! 

Electoral vote 

Flower, 141 

Game and 

199 

_ Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 


Growing season days, 167 
a Hospitals, 197 


Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 

Missouri River, 594 

Motor vehicle deaths, 189 


¥ Motor vehicle laws, 199 


Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 322b, 323a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 


North-East Land, isl., Arct. O., 593 
North Eastern New Guinea, Austr. 


mand., N.G., 456b 
See also New Guinea Territory 


North Island, N.Z., 458b, 459a, 592 
North Platte, Nebr., 166 


Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 


North Pole: balloon flight, 720b 


Discovered, 611 


North Sea, 593; map, 502 
North West Passage, 611 
North West Territory (1783); map, 


opp. 57 


Northern Baptist Convention, 792a 
Northern Ireland, 648b 


Birth and death rates, 184 

Life expectancy, 198 

Travel information, 648b 5 

US. population originating in, 
174 

See also Great Britain 


Northern Lights. See Aurora Bore- 


alis 


Northern Rhodesia. See Rhodesia 
Northrop, John H. (US. sci.), 771 
Northwestern University, Ill., 224 


Football record (1946), 948 
Library, 616b 


Norway, 54la—44a, 649a; map, 336, 


50: 
Air mail (US.), 815 
Area, 541a 
Birth rate, 184 
Calendar, 703b 
Caverns, 601 
Cities, 541a, 649 
Climate, 543b, 649 
Commerce, 543a 
Death rate, 184 
Defense, 542 
Denmark, 474b 
Density per square mile, 54la 
Diplomatic personnel, 103 
Education, 542b 
Emigration (1871-1945), 173 
Exchange rate, 670 
Fishing, 543b, 587 
Forests, 543b, 586 
Germany, 501la 
Glaciers, 605a 
Government, 542 
History, 541b, 542a 
Human resources, 589 
Industry, 588, 589 
Language, 54la 


Fish Law Bureau, 910 | 


. \ 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Mineral resources, 543b - 
Merchant fleet, 543a 
Money, 541a, 670b 
Natural features, 543 
Population, 54la, 542b 
Racial stock, 541la 
Religion, 541, 542b 
Social conditions, 542b, 
Standard of living, 293 
Sweden, 541b, 565b 
Topography, 542b 
United Nations, 389, 391 
US. population originating in, 174 
Wage rates, 284 
Waterfalls, 602, 603 ’ 
World War II, 339a, 541b, 732a 

Norweb, R. Henry (US. amb.), 102 

Notes on Virginia (Jefferson), 85 

Borie mame: University of, Ind., 
Football record (1946), 948 

Notre Dame de Paris, 621 

Nottingham, Eng., 644b 

Nouméa, New Caledonia, 499b 

Noutary, Jean (Togo commissr.), 

497b 

ene proy., Can., 435, 436, 

Bowe Zemlya, isl., Arct. O., 593, 

fo) 


543a 


Cae eal calendar for (1947), 696— 


Novikov, Nikolai V. (Sov. dipl.), 103 
Nubian, desert, E, Af., 597 
Nueva San Salvador, Salv., 560a 
Nuevo Leén, state, Mex., 532a, 630 
Nuremburg, Ger., 646a 
Nuremberg Trial, 46 
Nurses and Nursing, 278 

Degrees granted, 212 

Honor society, 235 

Income, 284 

Navy casualties, 355 

Schools, 209 
Nurses Association, American, 765a 
Nutrient X (vitamin), 14 
Nyasa, lake, E. Af., 429b, 606 
Nyasaland, Br. prot., E. Af., 429b, 

658a é 

Air mail (US.), 815b 

Agriculture, 587 

Area, 419 

Population (1943), 419 
Nylon plastic, invention of, 781b 


OPA. See Office of Price Administra- 


tion 
Oak, wholesale prices, 290 
Oak Park, Ill., 179 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 9, 14 
Oakland, Calif.: population, 178 
Transbay Bridge, 623 
Oases, 597 
Oats: Argentina, 404 
Austria, 406 
Canada, 437b 
France, 490b 
Germany, 504b 
Portugal, 5554 
Sweden, 566b 
United Kingdom, 423 
United States, 291 
Oaxaca, Mex., 532a, 630, 631 
Ob (Obi), riv., USSR, 594 
Oberhausen, Ger., 646a 
Obregon, Alvaro (Mex. pol.), 531b, 
631 
O’Brien, Thomas C. (US. pol.), 114 
O’Brine, Forest (US. aviator), 720b 
Occultation, symbol for, /05 


Occupations (US., 1940), 278 


Oceania: area, 596 
Explorations, 611 
French Colonial Empire, 488 
Great Britain, 419 
Oceans and seas, 593 
Ochs, Adolph S. (US. pub.), 726a 
O’Connell, William H. (US. card.), 
738b 
O’Connor, Basil (Red Cross), 3684 
October, calendar 1947, 694-95 
Odd Fellows, 765a 
Odense, Denmark, 474, 644a 
Oder, riv., Eur., 553a, 506a 
Odessa, USSR, 574a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
World War II, 738a 
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William (US. pol.), 40, 


Office equipment and supplies, re- 
tail sales, 264 
Office of Price Administration, 44, 
45, 46, 304b 
Ogasawara, isls., Jap. See Bonin” 
Ogden, Utah, 157, 717b 
Ohio, 153-54 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 141 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 167 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Counties, 128 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 128 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 
Flood (1913), 624b 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 167 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indiana River, 624b 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status in (1940), 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Ohio River, 596, 624b 
Perry’s Victory Memorial, 169 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 
Presidents elected from, 154 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 55 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 232 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 323a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Ohio River, 596 
Bridge, 623 
Ohio State University, 224 
Football record (1946), 948 
Library, 616b 
Ohm, Georg S. (Ger. sci.), 78la 
Oil, neutral, 290 
Oil wells. See Mines, Quarries and 
Oil Wells 
Oils and fats, 262 
Oireachtas (Ir, parl.), 483a 
Ojos del Salado, mt., S. Am., 
O’Kelly, Sean T. (Ir. pres.), 482 
Okhotsk, Sea of, USSR, 593; map, 
447 


O., 352, 353, 


O’Dwyer, 
740b 


age, 199 


108 
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Okinawa, isl., Pac. 
358, 739b 

Oklahoma, 154 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 141 
Arkansas River, 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 167 
Colleges, 210, 216ff 
Counties, 129 
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i 
Oklahoma—(cont.) 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum 
Election (1928), 112 
Election ig3as. 113 
Election (1936), 114 
» Election eeety 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 129 
Election (1946), 53-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 167 
Hospital, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Liquor, hard, 154 
Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status in (1940), 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
~ Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 141 
Nickname, 141 
Population, 141, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 


age, 199 


Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Radios, homes with, 252 

Red River, 596 

Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 


55 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
“‘Sooners’’, 154 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 323ab 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Oklahoma City, 154, 167 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 
Old Age: assistance, 331 
Insurance, 329 
Public aid expenditures, 331 
Survivors’ insurance, 326b-29a 
Tax, 276 
Old Dominion. See Virginia 
Old Faithful (geyser), 602b 
Old Line State. See Maryland 
Old Philadelphia Custom House, 169 
Old Rough and Ready. See Zachary 
Taylor 
Oldfield, Barney (auto. racer), 46 
Olive oil, 555a 
Olsztyn, Pol., 552b 
Olympia, Wash., 158, 799a 
Olympic Games, 855-62, 849 
1948 dates, 859 
Summer games sites, 855 
Winter games sites, 859 
Olympic National Park, Wash., 168 
Omaha, Nebr., 151 
Archdiocese "(B.C.), 805a 
Climate, 166 
Newspapers, 809 
Population (1944), 178 
Time difference, 700 


Oman and Masqat, Arab., 401b, 
4024 

One-Mile Speed Mark (auto. rac- 
ing), 926 


Onega, lake, USSR, 606 


Oneida, lake, N.Y., 170 
O'Neill, Eugene G. (US. au.), 22, 
767a 


Onions, retail price of, 287 
Ontario, lake, US. -Can., 606 
Elevation, 170 

Size, 165 


Ontario, prov., Can.: climate, 629 


- pedis oh 


Population (1941), 1366 

St. Lawrence River, 594 
Open Market rates (NY), 272 
Open shop (term), defined, 305b 
Opera (1945-46), 28-29 
Opole (Oppeln), Pol., 552b 
Oporto, Portugal. See Porto 
Oppenheim, Edward Phillips (Br. 


au.), 41 
Oppenheimer, J. Robert (US. sci.), 
761 


Optometry: fraternities, 237 
Optometrists (1940), 278 
Recognition societies, 237 

Oran, Algeria, 492b 

Orange, mts., Neth. N.G., 591 

Orange, Tiv., S. Africa, 595 

Orange Free State, Af., 660a 

Oranges: retail price, 287 
Wholesale price, 290 

Oratory, academic degrees, 213 

Orchestras (US.), 25-27, 270 

Oregon, 154 
Acquisition (1846), 105 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 1 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 167 
Colleges, 210, 217 
Columbia River, 596 
Counties, 129 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 

Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 129 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish et Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 

Governor, term ae salary, 163 

Growing season days, 167 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 

Income per capita, 261, 252 

Indian population, 176 

Islands, 167 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 

Manufactures, 252 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 

Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle “deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 141 . 

Mountain peaks, 592 

Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 141 

Nickname, 141 

Owyhee Dam, 622 

Population, 141, 176, 182 

Population density, 79 

Precipitation, annual, 167 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 

Radios, homes with, 252 

Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 


Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 232 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Snowfall, 607 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 323b 
Telephones. homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Waterfall, 602 
Oregon Territory, map, opp. 57 
735a 


Orel, USSR, 

Oriente, prov., Cuba, 471b 

Orinoco, riv., "Venez. 581, 595, 638 

Orizaba, mt. Mexico, 533b, 591, 
6002 

Orkney, isls., epee 425b; map, 502 

Ormoc, P.I. 


Orselli, Gectens “Fr, gov.), 499a 
994 
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vision on), 34 
Orthodox Eastern Pier ureh, 791 
Ortiz, Roberto M. (Arg. pres.), 

, Bolivia, 411 : 

Osage’ Dam, Missouri, 622 
a, Japan, 523b, 612 

OQ’ oO Bhangra Dam, Calif., 622. 
Oslo, Norway, 54la, 612 
Osmefia, Sergio (P.I. pres.), 42 Ik 
Osébka-Morawski, Edward ’ ol 

prem.), 55la ~ 
Ostend, Belg., 643 
Osteopathy, fraternities, 234 
Ostmark. See Austria a8 
Ostwald, Wilhelm (Ger. sci.), 768 
Otis, Elisha G. (US. inv.), 782b ~~ 
Ottawa, Ont., Can., 434, 630 
Ottmachau Dam, Germany, 622 
Ottoman Empire, Sce Turkey 
Oumland, isl., Sweden, 567a 
Outer Mongolia, 544a—45a; map, 
Owyhee Dam, Oregon, 622 
Oxus River. ‘See Amu Darya 


PAA (airline), 629 t 

Paasikivi, Juho K. (Fin, pres. 
485ab 

Pacelli, Eugenio. See Pius XII 

Pachuca, Mex., 630, 631 

Pacific Coast, 167 

pe a Coast Hockey League, 913, 
915 

Pacific Islands, 669-70; map, 350 — 

Pacific Ocean, 593, 610 

Pacific Standard Time, 701 

Pacusan Dreamboat (B- 29), 46 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan (Pol. mus. 
and states. ), 551b, 735b 

seer; Nervo, Luis (Mex. states 


‘charles Grafton (US. sei. 
Pago Page! Samoa (US.), 162 


Pape 
781 


pane, Thomas (Br.-Am. philos.), 
2a 

Paint, production, 257 4 

Painted Desert, Ariz., 597 ‘a 
Painting. See Art 5 

Paisley, Scot., 644b : 

Palau, isls., Pac. O., 669a, 738b _ 
Palawan, isl., Pan 550b, 593 is 


Palermo, It., 519b, 6474 = 
Palestine, 449-51, 661-62; map, 44 
Agriculture, 45la, 588 < 
Air mail (us. NE 815b ¢ 
Area, 419, 
Diplomatic poteaee 103 
Exchange rate, 670 
Fishing and forestry, 588 
Human resources, 589 
Jews, 44, 45, 46, 47 
Minerals, 584 
Money, 449, 451b, 670b pu 
Riots (1938), 729b. « 
Travel season, 662 
US. population originating in, 174 

Palm Beach, Fla., 170, 67 

Palm Sunday (1947), 807a 

Palma, Sp., 650a fi 

Palmer, Ely E. (US. dipl.), 102 

Palmetto State. See South Carolina 

Paluen, Ger., 646a i: 

Pamirs, mts., Asia, 591 

Pan American Highway, 631b 

Pan American Union, 765a 

Panama, rep., 545-46, 633-34 
Air mail (US.), 815b a 
Canal rights (US.), 160b, 545a 
Colombia, 468 
Diplomatic Deen 103 
League of Nations, 389 
Travel season, 633b 
United Nations, 389, 391 

Panama Canal: history, 160 
Locks, 160-61 
Roosevelt, pS Pe 92b, 20 
Shipping (WwW II), 

Panama Canal Zone, 60-61, 633. 
Accession by US., 105, 545b 
Colleges, 210 
Gatun Dam, 622 
Murder, penalty for, 195 ; 
Naval bases (US.), 358 e 
Naval station (US)), 358 ; 
Population, 175 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 7998, 
Schools, public, 210 

ere City, Pan., 


P.I., 593 


545, 612, 633, 
Panay, isl., 


piscie TT 4 
ho Ene: sas on 290 


Pac. O., 419, 
57a, 459b, 6674 

New cienes Territory 
Braz., 595 
; "546-47, 637; map, 417 
il 815b 


12a, 
dary war (1933), 724b 
omatic personnel, 103 
requirements, 637 
nge rate, 670 
cy (waterfall), 603 
G ague of Nations, 389 
y, 546a, 637, "670b 
ana River, 594, 595 
Travel season, 637 
United Nations, 389, 391 
I " Am., 416b, 595 
a, Braz., 635 
1aTibo, Sur., 538a, 612, 636 
Wana, Yiv., S. Am., 416b, 594 
ardee Dam, Calit., 622 
‘ardons and reprieves, 72 
and ‘Teachers, 


National 


icutin, vole., Mex., 600a 
s, Fr., 488, 645b 
" Bibliothéque_ Nationale, 615b 
Jardin des Plantes (zoo), 619 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Louvre, 613b 
Muséum d’Histoire piste sie, 614b 
Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Observatory, 713b 
Riots (1934), 725a 
Time difference, 700 
World War II, 732b, 738b 
- Zoos, 619 
Paris, Convention of (1858), 558a 
Paris, Treaty of (1898), 549b 
‘Paris Peace Conference (1919), 61 
_ Paris Peace Conference (1946), 46, 


— 46la 
 Parisot, Georges (Mart. gov.), 4992 
_ Parkman, Francis (US. hist.), 772a 
arks, National, 168 
arochial schools (US.), 2 
‘avodi, Alexandre (Fr. Lene ), 390, 
7391 
arran, Thomas, Jr. (US. phy.), 761 
Parri, Ferruccio (It. pr. min.), 520b 
Parsi (rel.), 444a 
arthenon (temple), Gr., 620 
Partnerships, taxes, 31 2b 
Pasadena, Calif., 144, 170, 178 
Pasaman, volc., Sumatra, *599b 
Passaic, N.J., 179 
Passenger cars 1900-46), 258 
Passenger-train cars, 267 
Passengers, railway, 267 
Passover, 806; 1947, 807b 
_ Passport, fee for, 628 - 
_ Passport regulations. See individual 
j countries under travel informa- 
» tion 
Pasteur, Louis (Fr. sci.), 782b 
Patagonia, anes 405; map, 417 
_ Patents, 70, 789 
‘Paterson, William (US. states.), 74 
Paterson, N.J., 152, oes 
‘Pathfinder Dam, Wyo 
Patman Bonus Bill “1984, 7254 
Patna, India, 6654 
Patrai (Patras), Gr., 507a, 646b 
_ Patterson, Robert Porter (US. 
' states. 98, 357a, 740b 


Paysandu, Urug., 5 


1 sci. > y 
i: an i.) 


Peabody, George Ws. on ), T12a 
Peace, riv., Can., 438b_ 
Fore ae (Deyil’s Hole), Eng., 


; eee world’s largest, 591-92 


Peanuts, price of (1946), 291 
Pearl Harbor, Haw., 62, 524b, 735b 
magrcte Robert Edwin (US. expl.), 


Pécs, Hung., 512a 
Pedro I (Braz. emp.), erect 554a 
Pedro II (Braz. emp.), 
Pedro Miguel Locks, 
160-61 
Peekskill, N.Y., 623 
Peiping, China, 664a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1945), 464 
World War II, 726b 
Peiraievs, Gr. See Piraeus 
Peixoto, Floriano (Braz. gen.), 413b 
Peker, Recep (Turk. pr. min.), 57la 
Peking, China, See Peiping 
Pekkala, Mauno (Fin. pr. min.), 
485ab 
Pelée, mt., Martinique, 598, 624b 
Pelican State. See Kentucky 
Pellagra, 783b 
Pelletier, Wilfred (mus.), 29 
Peloponnesian War, 7154 
Pelotas, Braz., 635 
Pena, Eugenio Silva (Guat, states.), 
39 
Pendergast, Thomas J. (US. pol.), 
95, 730b, 740b 
Pendleton Act (1883), 717b 
Peninsula State. See Florida 
Penn, William (US. states.), 57, 155, 
T12a 
Pennsylvania, 154-55 
Admission, date and rank, 141 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 141 
Capital, 142 
Churches of God, 793a 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 167 
Colleges, 210, 214ff 
Constitution, ratification of, 67 
Constitution, signers, 75 
Counties, 129 
Declaration of 
signers, 66 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), aie 
Election (1940), 
Election (1944), il, 116, 129 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 1 
Electoral vote ti304 24), 108 
Flower, 141 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gettysburg cemetery, 170 
Gettysburg Natl. Mil. Pk., 169 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 167 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 952 
Islands, 167 
Johnstown flood (1889), 624b 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, snore 
Map (1783), opp 
Marital status Risto) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicie laws, 199 
Motto, 141 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 
Nickname, 141 
Old Phila. Custom House, 169 


995 


oan Canal, 


Independence, 


Precipitation, 
Protestant £ 
-798a, 7992 
4 mes 

Representatives, 

he eae 
_ Resort, 170 3 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 ete) 
School attendance laws, ey 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 232 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 323b, 3040 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 ; \ 
Towns and villages, 181 


Unemployment compensation, 330b — 


Voting qualifications, 136 
Pennsylvania, University Or, 
Football record (1946), 948 
Library, 616b- 
Radioactive carbon, 14 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 292 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 

Abolition of Slavery, 242 
Pensacola, Fla., 86, 170 
Pensions, federal expenditures, 275 
Pentathlon (sports), 851, 857 
Pentecost, 800, He 
Pentecostal Church of God, 7954 


225, 


Peoria, Ill., 178 
Perez, Mariano 
pres.), 468 
Periodic table of elements, 781f 
Perkins, 
739b 
Pernambuco, Braz. See Recife f 
Peron, Juan D. (Arg. pres.), 40, 
402b, 403b 
Perpetual calendar (1800-2000), 702 
Perrin, Jean Baptiste (Fr. sci. ye 770 
Perry, Matthew Calbraith (US. nav. 
off.), 7T17a 


Ospina 


Perry’s Victory Memorial, Ohio, 169° 


Perseid shower (astron.), 712b 
Pershing, John Joseph (US. gen.), 
61, 362 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian (lang.), 607 
Persian Empire, 609a 
Persian Gulf, map, 446 
Persian Wars (500-479 B.C.), 715a 
Perth, Austr., 454a, 612, b 
Peru, 547-49, 637-38; map, 417 
‘Agriculture, 548b, 586 
Air mail (US.), 815b 
Amazon, 594 
Calendar, 703b 
Chile, 462a, 548a 
Diplomatic ‘personnel to and from 
US., 103 
Exchange rate, 670 
Fishing and forestry, 549a 
Government, 548a 
History, 547b, 548a, 611 
Holidays, 638 
Hotels, 637 
Inca Empire, 547b 
Lake, largest, 606 
Languages, 547b 
League of Nations, 389 
Military service, 5484 
Minerals, 549a, 584 
Money, 547b, 637, 670b 
Mountain peaks, 591 
Racial stock, 547b 
Religion, 547b 
Steamship service, 637 
Trade, 548b 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 637 
United Nations, 389, 391 
Volcanoes, 600 
Pescadores (Bokoto), isls., 467 
Pétain, Henri Philippe (Fr.p 
min.), 489b, 733b, 735a, 736b, 
739b, 740a 
Peter I the Great (Russ. tsar), 716b, 
574a, 


Peter I, isl., Antarc., 544a 
Peterkin, Julia (US. "au.), 
Peters, glacier, Alas., 6042, 
Petersburg Military Park, Va., 169 


T14a 


(Colom. 


Frances (US. states.), 98, 


eee Pa ee 
% 


Petersen, Howard ©. (US. states.),. 
aA 100, 357a 


Pethick-Lawrence, Lord 
States.), 422a, 4444 
Petition, right of, 75 
Petrified Forest, Ariz., 143, 169 
Petrillo, James OC, (US. labor 
leader), 48, 304b 
Recording holiday, 35 
Petroleum, crude: production, 246, 
q 256, 584 
Wholesale prices, 290 
Petroleum industry: manufacture, 
254 


(Br. 


Weekly earning, 282 
Work week, 282 
Petroleum Institute, American, 765a 
Petropolis, Braz., 635 
Petsamo, USSR, 485b, 487a 
__ Pharmaceutical Association, Ameri- 
can, 7652 
Pharmacy: academic degrees, 212, 
213 


Pharmacists (1940), 278 
Professional fraternity, 234 
Professional schools, 209 
Professional sorority, 236 
Recognition society, 237 
Pharos of Alexandria, 608b 
Phenomena (1947), 705 
Pherrapunji, India, 665a : 
Phi Beta Kappa (honor society), 233 
Philadelphia, Pa., 154f 
Academy of Music, 26 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Area, 178 
Climate, 167 
Constitution, US., 67, 716b 
Continental Congress, 63, 716b 
Delaware River Bridge, 623 
Federal government, seat of, 155 
Fels Planetarium, 713a 
Libraries, 616a 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museums, 240, 241la 
National Conventions, 138 
Newspapers, 809 
Opera, 28 
Population, 178, 180 
Quakers, 57 
Time difference, 700 
Zoo, first US., 619 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 24, 26 
Philatelic Society, American, 765a 
Philharmonic Symphony Society of 
N.Y., 23, 26, 36, 37 
Philip I the Fair (Fr. k.), 487 
Philip IT (Fr. k.), 487 
Philip III the Hardy (Fr. k.), 487 
Philip IV the Fair (Fr. k.), 487 
Philip V the Tall (Fr, k.), 487 
Philip VI (Fr. k.), 487, 489a 
Philip II (Sp. k.), 549b, 554a 
Philippine Independence Bill (1934), 


725a 
Philippine Islands, 549-51, 667; map, 
447, 452 


Agriculture, 550a, 586ff 

Air mail rate from US., 815b 

Airlines, 667 

American Express Co., 66 

Ceded to US. (1898), 61, 

Climate, 55la, 667 

Election (1946), 50 

Entry requirements, 667 

Exports, 298 

Fishing and forestry, 55la 

Independence, 44, 62, 175 

Insurrection (1899-1902), 355, 

Languages. 549a 

Luzon, 735b 

Minerals, 551a, 584 

Money, 549, 667 

Naval bases (US.), 358 

Population (1940), 175, 549a 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 

Racial stock, 549a 

Rainfall, 607 

Religions, 549a 

Steamship service, 667 

Topography, 550b 

Trade, 550b 

Transportation, 550b 

Travel season, 667 

United Nations, 389, 391 

Volcanoes, 599 

World War II, 353, 354, 549b, 738b 
PDUBPOpOlis (Plovdiv), Bulg., 460, 

43 
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05, 718a 


718a 


799a 


hit vty a! wr @ 


fA 


Phoenix, 
Area, 179 
Eclipse of ce (1947), 706 


Latitude and longitude, 714 

Magnetic declination, 714 

Population (1944), 179 
Phonograph: invention of, 782b 

Records and albums, 35-37 
Photography: astronomical, 713b 

Laboratories (1939), 268 

Photographers (1940), 278 

Schmidt Camera, 713b 

Studios (1939), 268 
Photosphere (astron.), 708b 
Photostat laboratories (1939), 268 
Physical Education: academi 

grees, 213 

Professional sororities, 236 
Physical Sciences, 13-15 

Recognition society, 237 
Physicians: income, 284 

Number of, 278 

See also Medicine. 
Physicians, American College of, 

765a 


Discoveries and inventions, 782 
Honor society, 233 


Physiology, discoveries, 782-83 
Picado Michalski, Teodoro (C.R. 
pres.), 470 


Picasso, Pablo Ruizy (Sp. art.), 38 
Piccard, Auguste (Swiss. Sci.), 721b, 
761 


Pichincha, Battle of, 478a 
Pickering, John (US. judge), 104 
Picketing (term), defined, 305b 
Pierce, Franklin (US. pres.), 59, 89 
Biography, standard, 89 
Cabinet, 96, 98 
Wife and children, 105 
Pierre, S.Dak., 156 
Climate, 167 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Pikes Peak, Colo., 591 
Pilgrim Fathers, 57, 716a 
Pilsen, Czech. See Plzen, 
aes. Josef (Pol. states.), 551b, 
726a 


Pimlico, Md., 881, 889 
re Gifford (US. pol. leader), 
4 


Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth (Us. 
states.), 75 
Pine, wholesale prices (1929-46), 290 
Pine Tree State. See Maine 
ets Lowell C. (US. dipl.), 
0 
Piracies and felonies, 70 
Piraeus (Peiraievs), Gr., 
Pisa, It., 620 
Pisces, sign for, 705 
Pistol shooting. See Rifle and Pistol 
Shooting 
Pitcairn, isl., Pac. O., 670b 
Pitch, lake, Trinidad, 440b 
Piton de la Fournaise, volc., Ré- 
union Is., 598 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 155 
Buhl Planetarium, 713b 
Carnegie Museum, 238 
Climate, 167 
Gulf Building, 623 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Museum, science, 24la 
Newspapers, 809 
Population, 178, 180 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Symphony Orchestra, 27, 36 
Syria Mosque, 27 
Time difference, 700 
Pittsfield, Mass., 238 
Pius XI (pope), 730a, 731b, 803b 
xine aie (Pope), 730a, 731b, 733a, 


507a, 646b 


Pizarro, Gonzalo (Sp. cong.), 412a 
Placid, lake, Ni 170 


Planck, Max Karl (Ger. sci.), 769 
782a 


Planets: symbols, 705 
Table, 704 


Plassey, Battle of (1757), 716a 
994 


Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 


c de- 


Physics: developments (1946), 13-14 


Plattsburgh, Battle of (1814), 71 
Pledge to the Flag (F. Belamy), 
Plovdiv, Bulg. See Philippopolis 
Pluto (planet), 704, 720a 
Plutonium (Pu), 9, 10, 11, 788 
Plymouth, Eng., 644b 

Latitude and longitude, 612 
Plymouth, Mass., 57, 79 , 
Plymouth Rock, 716a 
eka Teachers College, N. 


25 
Plzen (Pilsen), Czech., 472 
PM, newspaper, NYC, 732b 
Pneumonia, 184 a 
Cause of death, 189 D 
Pnom baa Indo-Chinese Union, 
515 7 
Po, riv., It., 522a " 
Pods, volc., C.R., 600 , 
Pocatello, Ida., 146 
Pocket billiards. See Billiards ~~ 
Poe, Edgar Allan (US. au.), Tlla, 
Ti2a 4 
Poincaré, Raymond (Fr. pres.), 487 
Point Barrow, Alas., 160 bi 
Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, F.W.I., 
499a, 640 J 
Pointe des Galets, Réunion, 498b a 
Poland, 551-53, 649; map, 336 
Agriculture, 552b, 585-88 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Airlines, 649b 
Area, 551a 
Cities, 551a, 649 
Climate, 553a, 6494 
Commerce, 588 


Economic conditions, 552b, 553a 
Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 173. 7 
Entry requirements, 649b 
Exchange rate, 670 
Foreign trade, 552b, 553a 
Fourteen Points, 394 
Germany, 50la 
Government, 552 
History, 551, 552a 
Hotels, 649b 
Human resources, 589, 590 
Imports from US., 298 
Industry, 588 
Jews, 44 
Languages, 55la 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Military forces, 590 
Minerals, 584, 585 
Money, 551a, 649, 670b 
Natural features, 553 
Population (1946), 551a 
Racial stock, 55la 
Religions, 55la 
Social conditions, 552b, 553a 
Steamship service, 649b 
Travel season, 649a 
United Nations, 369, 389, 391, 394 
UNRRA aid (1946), 392 p 
US. population originating in, 174 =“ 
World War II. See World War IL = 
Polar auroras, 710-11 oy 
Policemen (1940), 278 
Pouitical Parties (US.), 
106-08 
Political science, 237 
Polk, James K. (US. 
Biograpny, standar 
Cabinet, 96 
“‘Dack horse’’ candidate, 107 
Wife of, 105 
Polo, Marco (It. traveler), 597 
Polo: Argentina ys. US., 917 
Great Britain vs. US., 916 
History and Statistics, 916-18 
International matches, 916-17 
Mexico ys. US., 918 
National open champions, 917-12 
Olympic champions, 861 
Poltava, USSR, 735a 
Polynesia, isls., Pac. O., 459a 
Polynesians (people), 162 
Pomerania, Pprov., Pol., 553a 
Pompeii, It., 498, 715b 
Foes Ae Leon, Juan (Sp. expl.), 
a, 
Pondichéry, Fr. India, 499a 


= 


Te 
history of 


pres.), 59, 88 
88 > 


2 


aL aicth Hide 


pre 


afi 


: 


7 


Ay 
ontiac, 


5 7 
ypocatepetl, vole., Mex., 533b, 591, 


600a 
Population (US.): 1790-1940, 175; 
1940-46, 
Age groups, 182, 183 
Cities, major, 178-79, 180 
Color groups, 182, 183 
Density by states (1900-40), 179 
Farm (1920-45), 261 
Foreign-born, 174 
Indian, 176, 177 
Marital status of (1940), 193 
Parentage, 182 
- Possessions, US., 175 
Rural (1910-45), 180, 261 
Sexes, 183 
States, 140-42, 176 
States, original thirteen (1790), 


174 
Urban (1910-49), 180 
Pork, wholesale (1929-45), 290 
Pork chops, retail (1913-46), 287 
Port Arthur, Kwantung, 718a 
Port Arthur, Ontario, Can., 714 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 510a, 640 


_ Port Chicago, Calif., 627b 


_ Port Elizabeth, U. of S. Af., 431b, 
- 660b 


Port Huron, Mich., 623 


_ Port Moresby, Papua Territory, 459b 


Latitude and longitude, 612 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, 440a 
Port Royal. See Nova Scotia 
Port Said, Egy., 479, 654b 
Port Sudan, A.-E. Sud., Af., 482a, 
6534 
Portal, Sir Charles (RAF off.), 342b 
Porter, Paul (US. admin.), 3, 48 
Porters (1940), 278 
Portland, Me., 148 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 179 
Tides, 675 
Portland, Oreg., 154 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 8054 
Climate, 167 
Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
St. Johns Bridge, 623 
Porto (Oporto), Port., 553b, 649b 
Porto Alegre, Braz., 413b, 635 
Portsmouth, Eng., 644b 
Portsmouth, N.H., 151 
Tides, 675 
Portsmouth, Va., 158 
Area and population, 179 
Portugal, 553-57, 649; map, 
Agriculture, 555a, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Airlines, 649b 
Area, 553b 
Cities, 553b, 649 
Climate, 555b, 649b 
Colonial empire, 556-57b 
Density per square mile, 553b 
Diplomatic personnel, 103 
Economics, 554b 
Education, 554b 
Emigration to US. 
173 
Entry requirements, 649b 
Fishing and forestry, 556b 
Government, 554b, 555a 
History, 554 
Hotels, 649b 
Japan, 524a 
Language, 553b 
League of Nations, 390 
Macao (Chinese port), 464a 
Military service, 554b 
Minerals, 584 
Money, 553b, 649, 670b 
Napoleon I, 554a 
Natural features, 555b 
Population (1944), 553b 
Racial stock, 553b 
Religion, 553b 
Standard of living, 293 
Steamship service, 649b 
Travel season, 649b 
United Nations, 390 | 
US. population originating in, 174 
Uruguay, 5794 


502 


(1871-1945), 


Pee ee ee 


; \ 


| Portuguese East Africa. See Mozam- 


bique 
Portuguese Guinea, Af., 55%a, 658 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Airlines, 658a : 
Entry requirements, 658a 
Hotels, 658a 
Money, 658a 
Travel season, 658a 
Portuguese India, 557b 
Portuguese West Africa. See Angola; 
Portuguese Guinea 
Posen, Pol., See Poznan 
Positron (particle), 782b 
Post, Wiley (US. aviator), .726b 
Globe circuit solo, 724a 
World-round flight, 721b 
ee ee Department (US.), 99, 


Air mail postage rates, 814a, 815 

Constitution, established by, 70 

Foreign air mail rates, 814, 815 

Postal deficiencies, 275 

Postal laws, offenses, 194 

Postal regulations, 812-14 

Postmasters (1940), 278 

Registered mail, 812b, 814b 

Servicemen’s mail, 249a 
Postmaster General (US.), 99, .100 

Form of address for, 777 

Names of (1789-1946), 96-98 
neaprne (Adelsberg) Grotto, Italy, 
Potosi, Bol., 411 


eben Declaration (1945), 365, 

7404 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Mid-Hudson 
Bridge, 623 

Regatta, 921 

Poulson, N. (US. cong.), 53 


Poultry: consumption (US.), 262 
Dressed, 290 
Live, 290 
Production, 262 
Wholesale prices, 290 
Power loom, invention, 782a 
Poznan (Posen), Pol., 552b, 649b 
Prado y Ugarteche, Manuel (Peru 
pres.), 548a 
Prague, Czech., 643 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
National Museum, 614b 
Nazis (1938), 729b 
Population, 472 
Praha, Czech. See Prague 
Praia, Cape Verde Is., 556b 
Prairie State. See Illinois 
Prairie View University, Tex., 225 
Pregnancy at marriage, divorce 
cause, 190-91 
Presbyterian Churches, 795 
Membership, 796 : 
Private schools, 211 
President of the United States: 
Ambassadors appointed by, 72-73 
Army and Navy, 72 
Candidates for, 109-11 
Compensation, 72 
Concurrent orders, resolutions, 70 
Congress, his advice to, 73 
Electing, mode of, 76 
Electing, original mode, 72 
Electoral vote for, 108, 112-16, 115 
Executive power, 71 
Forms of address for, 777 
Impeachment, 69 
Interim president, 5 
Oath, 72 
Qualifications for, 72 
Reprieves and pardons, 72 
Residence, his official, 134 
Succession, 78, 100 
Term, 78 
Treaties, role in making of, 72 
Vacancies during Senate recess, 
13 
Vacancy in office of, 72, 78 
Veto power of, 70 
Vote, popular and electoral, 108, 
112-16 
Presidential electors, appointment 
and qualifications, 71-72 
Presidents of the United States: 
Biographies, 84-95 
Minority presidents, 100 
Wives of, 105 
Press, freedom of, 75 
Press, news., Cleveland, Ohio, 809 
Press, news., Pittsburgh, Pa., 809 
Pressburg, Czech. See Bratislava 
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—_ 1h oe ere 


“ Diet at i‘, Tei oe. Ly ee 


: Pretoria, U. of S. Af., 431b, 660b 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
American Society for, 765a 
Prevention of War, National Coun- | 
cil for, 765b t 
Pribilof, isls., Alas., 160 
Price Control Bill, 44 
Prices, 247, 287-91 . 
Control, 2-3, 44 
Index (1929-46), 288 
Retail, 287 


apes wholesale: economic classes, 
World War I, chart, 289 
World War II, chart, 289 | 
Prichard, Maj. Gen. Vernon E., 353 
Priest, Diggery (Pilgrim), 79 
Priestley, Joseph (Br. sci.), 78la 
Prime meridian, 700a ~ 
Primitive Baptists, 792b 
Prince Edward Island, prov., Can., 
435b, 436a, 630 
Prince of Wales, isl., Arctic, 593 
Prince Rupert, B.C., Can., 435b, 629 
Prince William, sound, Alas., 605a 
Princeton University, N.J., 225 
Football, 942, 948 
Library, 616b 
Madison, James, 85 
Wilson, Woodrow, 93b 
Principe, isl., Gulf of Guin. See 
Sao Tomé 
Principe de Asturias (steamer), 626a 
Printing and Publishing: Iceland, 
514b 
Book Club selections, 18-19 
Magazines (US), 810 
Manufacture, 254 
Newspaper chains, 810 
Newspapers (US.), 809 
Production index, 255 
Publishers, 18-19 
Shops, 269 
Unit labor cost, 277 
US. (1946), 15-18 
Weekly earnings, 282 
Work week, 282 
Printing press, rotary, 782b 
Prisoners, federal, 194 
Private schools: enrollment, 211 
Religious affiliations, 211 
Teachers (1940-41), 211 
US. (1942), 210 
Prize fighting. See Boxin 
Erodsiction.: agriculture 


1 
Aircraft (1919-46), 259 
Chemicals (1929-45), 257 
Electric energy (1920-45), 256 
Farm (1931-45), 262 
Industrial, World War I, 


289 
etait World War II, chart, 


89 
Iron and steel (1924-45), 257 
Lumber (1919-46), 259 
Movable goods (1914-45), 296 
National, 246 
Nonferrous (1919-45), 259 
Paper, paperboard (1919-46), 259 


g 
(1929-45), 


chart, 


Private, distributive shares 
(1944), 244 
Wood pulp (1919-46), 259 
Professional Golfers’ Association, 
878 
Professional schools: graduates 


(1940, 1942), 209 
Undergraduates (1940, 1942), 209 
Professional sororities, 235-36 
Progreso, Mex., 630 
Progressive Party (US. pol. party), 
61, 107 
Prohibition: amendment (1920), 61, 
78, 718b, 72la 
Ends in US., 724b 
Enforcement, 720a 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 722b 
Wickersham Board, 720a, 72la 
Prohibitionist Party (US.), 107 
Prokofiev, Serge (Sov. mus.), 23 
Propeller, screw, invention of, 782 
Property, private, public use, 75 
Protective service workers (1940), 
278 
Protectorate, definition, 418 
Protestant Churches, 791 
Membership, 791 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 796 
Bishops, 798-99 
Forms of address, 780 


Membership, 796 ; 
‘Schools, 211 
Protestant universities, 617b 
. Protons (atomic particles), 8 
_ Provence (cruiser), 626a 
Providence, R.I., 155 
Population (1944), 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Providence Plantations, 68 
Provincetown, Mass., 79 
Prunes, retail (1920-46), 287 
Prussia, 474b, 500b 
See also Germany 
Prut, riv., Rum. and Pol., 560a 
ps a Association, American, 
765 


Psychoanalysis, doctrine of, 783a . 

Psychology, recognition society, 237 

Ptolemies, dynasty of (Egypt), 479b 

Puaux, Gabriel (Fr. Mor. res. gen.), 
494: 


a 
Public Aid Expenditure (1933-46), 
331 


Public assistance, 246, 331 
Public debt: interest on, 275 
Retirements, 275 
See also Debt 
Public health, academic degrees, 
2 


13 
Public Health Association, Amer- 
ican, 765b 
Public Health Nursing, 
Organization, 765b 
Public Housing Conference, Na- 
tional, 765b 
Public Law 328 (77th Congress), 337 
Public Law 331 (77th Congress), 338 
Public Law 829 (flag etiquette), 
80-82 
Public schools, US. (1942), 210 
Public Service Corporation of N.J., 


National 


292 
Public Service Responsibility of Broad- 
cast Licences (report), 33 
Public stenographic agencies, 268 
Public utilities, 260 
Accidents (1936-45), 276 
Assets (1945), 250 
Businesses (1929-45), 253 
Employment (1929-46), 279 
Unemployment (1929-46), 279 
Publishing. See Printing and Pub- 
lishers 
Pueblo, Colo., 144 
Population, 179 
Pueblo, state, Mex., 531a, 532a, 630 
Puerto Rico, 161-62, 641 
Accession (1899), 61, 105 
Agriculture, 587 
Ceded to US. (1898), 718a 
Colleges and universities, 210 
Divorce, grounds for, 191 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Naval station (US.), 358 
Population, 175 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Public schools (1942), 210 
Selective service induction, 359 
Pulitzer, Ralph (US. jour.), 731b 
Pulitzer Prize Awards (1917-46), 
V712-15 
Pulp, chemical, production, 586 
Punic Wars (264-146 B.C.), 7l5a 
Punishments, 75 
Punitive Expedition (1916), 355 
Punjabi (lang.), 444a 
Purim (rel. holiday), 806 
Pushtu (lang.), number speaking, 
607 
Pusuk Bukit, volcano, Sumatra, 
599b 
Putnam, Amelia Earhart (US. ayi- 
atrix), 722b, 728b 
Pygmies, 790 


Pyle, Ernest Taylor ‘‘Emie” (US. 
jour.), 17, 739b 

Pyramids of Egypt, 620, 71l5a 

Pyrenees, mts., Eur.: caves and 


caverns, 601 
Glaciers, 605a 
Peaks, largest, 592 


Qatar, sheikhdom, Arab., 401b, 402b 
Quakers, See Friends 
Quantum theory, 782a 
Quarrying, accidents, 279. See also 
Mining 
‘Quebec, prov., Can., 435, 630 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Laval University, 617b 


Population, 434b, 436a 

Quebec Bridge, 623 

St. Lawrence River, 594 
Quebec Bridge, Can., 623 
Queen BHlizabeth (ship), 732a 
Queen Mary (ship), 626a, 671, 672 
Queens, boro., NYC, 178 

See also New York City 
Queensberry Rules (1866), 843 
Queensboro Bridge, NYC, 623 
Queensland, Austr., 623 
Queensland, University of, Austr., 


Quesada, E. R. (US. gen.), 357b 
Quezon y Molina, Manuel Luis (P.I. 
states.), 549b, 726b, 738b 
Quincy, Mass., 84, 86 
Population, 178 


Quisling, Maj. Vidkun (Nor. 
traitor), 541b 

Quito, Ecua., 478, 479a 

sare Shukri el (Syr. pres.), 
569 


R-101 (airship), 626a, 720b 
RFC. See Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 

Rabat, Mor., Af., 494a, 657a 
Rabaul, N.G. Terr., 456b 
Rabbis, forms of address for, 780 
Rabi, Isadore I. (Aus. sci.), 761, 771 
Rabies, discovery of cure, 782b 
Race tracks (1939), 270 
Races of mankind, 790 
Racine, Wis., 179 
Racing: auto, 925, 926 

Dog, 922 

Harness, 904-06 

Horse, 877-903 

Motorboat, 924-25 

Silks, origin of, 886 
Racquets, champions of, 870 
Rec Wladyslaw (Pol. pres.), 

551 


Nicolai (Rum. pr. min.), 


Radford, A. W. (US. nav. off.), 357b 
Radio: actors and actresses, 745-50 
Developments (1946), 32-34 
Home sets, 258, 589 
Homes with, 252, 291 
Media, 270 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Radio Poll, 29 
Networks, 258, 811 
Operators, 278 
Programs with top ratings, 33 
“Radio Daily’’ poll awards, 811 
Reception, 710b 
Recognition society, 237 
Repair-shops, 269 
Retail sales, 264 
Sets, 258, 589 
Stations, 258, 811 
Trends, 270 
Radio Corporation of America, 292 
“Radio Daily’’ Poll Awards, 811 
Radio tube (triode), 781b 
Radioactivity: discovery of, 
782a 
Artificial, 781b 
Radium (Ra), 788 
Discovery of, 718a, 781b 
Radom, Pol., 553b 
Rafiies, Sir Stamford, 449b 
Railroad: accidents, 188, 279 
Air brake invented, 782b 
Assets, 250 
Baltimore and Ohio, 717a 
Canada, 438a 
Carloadings, 266 
Central Pacific, 717b 
Construction, 260 
First passenger, 717a 
First transcontinental, 717b 
Freight carloadings, 246 
Journey, average, 267 
Mileage, 589 
National income, 249 
Passengers, 267 
Rail production, 257 
Steam, 188, 258, 267, 277, 782a 
Strike (1946), 280 
Traffic (1946), 47 
Transportation trends, 266 
Union Pacific, 717b 
Workers, 331b, 332a 
World War II, 7384 
See also Railways 
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781b, 


~ wen a). ae 


Railroad Brotherhoods, 3102 
mg Association of Americ: n, 
6 ‘ 
Railways, steam, 267 
Accidents, 188 
First successful, 782a a 
In 1943, 258 : : 
Transportation, 277 a 
See also Railroad 3 
paper i street: national income, 
24! 


a 
Weekly earnings (1935-46), 281 : 
Work week (1935-46), 281 a 
Rainbow Bridge, N.Y., 623 cm 
Rainer, Luise (actress), 776 a 
Rainfall: minimum recorded, 607 es 
Maximum recorded, 607 
Rainier, mt., Wash., 591 
Glaciers, 604a 
Raion (Sov. term), 575b i 
Ralea, Mikhail (Rum. dipl.), 103 
Raleigh, N.C., 153 
Latitude and longitude, 714 : 
Ralf, Torsten (Swed. mus.), 28 m 
Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Ven- 
kata (Ind. sci.), 770 “4 
Ramirez, Gen. Pedro P. (Arg. 


pres.), 403a * 
Santiago (Sp. his- — 


Ramon y Cajal, 
tologist), 768 4 
Ramsay, Sir Wm. (Br. chem.), 768 
Ramsey, D. C. (US. nav. off.), ; 
4 
: 


357b 
Rance, Maj. Gen. Hubert E. (Bur- 
mese gov.), 441b 
Ranges, electric (1920-46), 258 
Rangoon, Burma, 665a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 : 
Population (1942), 441b ~. 
Rare books, 19 
Rarotonga, isl., Cook Is., 459a 
Ras Dashan, mt., Eth., 591 
SS ACRUSSENY Gustav (Dan. states.), — 
0 


" 
Rasputin, Grigori Efimovich (Russ, _ 
monk), 718b ‘gi 
Rationing, gas (1942), 736a Br 
Rattigan, Terence (playwright), 21-— 
Rattner, Abraham (US. art.), 39 ts 
Raw silk, production (1939), 586 4 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan (US. 
au.), 30 a 
Rayon filament yarn, 588 % 
Read, George (US. law.), 75 ¥! 
Reading, Pa., 155 ~ 
Population (1944), 178 
Real estate (1929-45), 253 
Reaper, invention of (1833), 782a 
Rebellion (US.), 77 é 
pee (Pernambuco), Braz., 413b, 5 
5 % 


+ 

Recognition societies, 236-37 in 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 724b ie 


Records, phonograph. See Phono- aS 

graph records is 
Recreation, consumer spending ~ 

(1943), 286 es 
Red, riv., US., 596 - 
Red Army (USSR), 576a aA 
Red Cross, American, 368, 765b ue 
Red Desert, Arabia, 597 ‘ 
Red Fleet (USSR), 576a ~ 


Red Men, Improved Order, 765b 
Red River Valley, N.D., 153 
Red Sea, 481b, 482a, 593; map, 446 
Redi, Francesco (It. sci.), 782a af 
Reece, Brazilla Carroll (Us 
states.), 4, 42 
Reed, Ezekiel (US. inv.), 782a 
Reed, Stanley F. (US. jur.), 101 = 
Reed, Walter (US. army surg.), ~ 
7712a, 782b ao 
Reflector telescopes, 707 
Reformation, 500a 
Germany, 716a 
Universities, 617 


hoy hat 


Reformed Church, 793b, 795b S 
Foreign Missions of, 765b =f 
Private schools, 211 ey 
Membership, 796 3 

Refractor telescopes, 707 ; = 


Refrigerators: electric, 258 
Repair shops, 269 
Service shops, 269 
Regan, Frank S, (US. pol,), 113 
Registered mail, 812b, 814a = 
sernead Berlin, Ger.: fire, 723a, 


a 
Hitler, Adolf, 723 ; 


170 7. 2 
and longitude, 714 
(Us apportion- 


=: 


m a address for, 778 
( tions, 68 
8 


ancies, 68-69 

rieves and pardons, 72 

epublican Party: 
nti-Federalists, Os 


1, 59, 60 
ce, B. C., 42 
oosevelt, Theodore, 107 
'ariff protection, 60 
Vote (1944), 117ff 
Whigs, 107 
s (US.), 170 
Ri ling businesses, 253 
Department Store Union, 307 
| Distribution costs, 265b 
Food prices, 287 
ules, 252, 264 
Stores, leading, 265a 
Stores, sales, 247 
Taxes, 276 
Trade, 250 
i , Princess de (Belg.), 408 
Reuben James (US. destroyer), 735a 
Réunion, isl., Fr. col., Ind. O., 488, 
98a 
mail rate, 815b 
( canoes, 598 
_ Reuther, Walter (US. lab. leader), 
eee al0 
_ Revenue Bills, 70 
Revolutionary War. See American 
P _ Revolution 
_Reyolver, invention of, 782a 
Rer (steamship), 671 
Reykjavik, Ice., 514, 612, 647a 
Reynaud, Paul (Fr. pr.min.), 732a 
_ Reynolds, Verne L. (US. pol.), 113 
Rhein, riv., Eur. See Rhine 
ine, riv., Eur., 506a, 537 
shipping control, 505b 
_ Source, 569a 
Rhineland, reoccupation of (1936), 
iy 50la, 727a 
Rhode Island, 155 
_ Admission, date and rank, 142 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
_ Area, 142 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
_ Colleges, 210, 215, 225, 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
- Counties, 130 
‘ Declaration of 
Seve signers, 66 
7. Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 130 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 


J 


Independence, 


|. Marital status (19 
| Motor vehicle deaths, 189 


-Manufactures, 252 __ 
Map (1783), opp. 57 m5. 
aw) in} 2935 


Marriage laws, 19 


Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 142 * 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 142 
Nickname, 142 P 
Population, 142, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 

_ Potatoes, 263 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 
Radios, homes with, 252 \ 
eae ee 135, 163; 1946, 


Representatives (1787-90), 68 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 

School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Senators, 163; 1946, 53 

Sickness compensation, 332b 
Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 324a 

Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 

Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 

Rhodes, Cecil J. (Br. admin.), 429a, 


Rhodes, Dodecanese Is., 523b 
Colossus at, 608b 
Rhodesia, Northern, Br. col., S. Af., 
429a, 658a; map, 410 
Air mail rate, 815b 
Area, 419 
Congo River, 594 
Minerals, 584 
Population (1940), 419 
Travel season, 6584 
Zambezi River, 595 
Rhodesia, Southern, Br. col., Af., 
430, 658-59; map, 410 
Air mail rate, 815b 
Area, 419 
Beit Bridge, 623 
Minerals, 584 
Population (1943), 419 
Travel season, 659a 
Victoria (waterfall), 603 
Zambezi River, 595 
Rhodope, mts., Bulg., 461b 
Rhone, riv., Eur., 49lb, 569a 


Ribar, Dr. Ivan (Yugos. states.), 
5824 } 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von (Nazi 


leader), 729a, 740a 
Rice, Grantland (sportswriter), 6 
Richard I, Lionhearted (Eng. k.), 
418 
Richard II (Eng. k.), 418 
Richard III (Eng. k.), 418, 716a 
Richards, Sir Arthur F. (Nig. gov.), 
428b 


Richards, Sir E. C. (Nyasaland 
gov.), 429b 

Richards, Theodore William (US. 
chem.), 769 

Richardson, Owen W. (Eng. phy.), 
770 


Richardson, Lt. Gen. R. C., Jr., 354 
Richet, Charles R. (Fr. sci.), 769 
Richfield, Utah, 714 
Richmond, boro., NYC, 178 
See also New York City 
Richmond, Fla., 625b 
Richmond, Va., 60, 157 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Museums, art, 240 
Population (1944), 178 
Time difference, 700 
Rickenbacker, Edward V. 
aviator), 626b, 736b 
Ridgate, John (Pilgrim), 79 
Ridgway, M. B. (US. states.), 391 
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(US. 


Rivers of the world, 594-96 — 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, 402a 
Riza Pahlevi, 


rootit 


r 


ap, 


62b lp bra 
Ritter, Halsted L. (US. jur.), 104 


Mohammed 
shah), 516b, 517a_ 
Roanoke, Va., 158 ¢ 
Area, 179 ; 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 179 ‘ f 
Roanoke Island, N.C,, 153 F Besa 

Robbins, Jerome (choreog.), 35 ' 
Robert (Fr. k.), 487 i 
Robert the Wise (Fr. k.), 487 te vee 
Roberts, Joseph J. (Lib. pres.), — 
528b s 
Roberts, Owen J. (US, jur.), 735b 
Robertson, W. McL. (Can. states.), 


436b le es 
teed Joseph T. (US. pol.), 112, _ 


Robson, mt., Can., 592 Ihde 
Glaciers, 604a 4 
Roca, Julio Argentino 
403a, 
Rochester, N.Y., 152 
Area, 178 
Eastman Theatre, 27 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 27 
Population (1944), 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 
Rockefeller, John D. (US. fin.), 


728b 
Rogereles, John D., Jr. (US. fin.), 
7 
Rocker sets Nelson A. (US. states.), 
a 


: (Iran 


nN 


(Arg. pres.), 


Rockefeller Center, NYC, 621 
Rockne, Knute K. (US. football 
coach), 721la 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo., 168 
Rocky Mountains: glaciers, 604 , 
Peaks, largest, 591-92 . 
Rodenkirchen, Ger., 623 tA 
Rodenkirchen Bridge, Ger., 623 Ps 
Rodeo (Wyo.), 159 yal 
Rodgers, Richard (US. mus.), 21 + 
Rodolph of Burgundy (Fr.k.), 487 = 
Rodrigues, Manuel Maria Sarmento r 
(Port. Guin. gov.), 557a xy 
Rodzinski, Artur (conductor), 26 : 
Roehm, Ernest (Nazi leader), 7254 
Roentgen, Wilhelm K. (Ger. sci.), 
768, 781b 
Rogers, Charles P. 
7184 
Rogers, Ginger (actress), 776 
Rogers, John G. (US. au.), 143 
Rogers, Thomas (Pilgrim), 79 
Rogers, Will (US. humorist), 726b 
Rogge, O. John (US. law.), 46 
Roman, Stella (mus.), 28 
Roman Catholic Church, 795b 
Adherents, 791, 796 
Archdioceses (US.), 805 
Churches, 791 
College of Cardinals, 803-04 
Forms of address, 779 
Monastic libraries, 615 
Popes, 801-03 
Religious celebrations, 808b 
Schools, 211 
Universities, 617b 
Roman Empire, 609b, 715b Pe 
Romance languages, recognition 
society, 237 
Rome, It., 519b, 647a 
Buildings, famous, 620 
Burning of (A.D. 64), 715b 
Colosseum, 620 
Founding of (753 B.C.), 715a 


(US. aviator); 


Ci eet Se Le Bi. 
See? oe if To ee ee 
i Rome, It—(cont.) - 

~ Gauls sack (390 B.C.), 715a_ 
_ Latitude and longitude, 612 

Libraries, 615 A 
_ Parthenon, 620 

Time difference, 700 

World War II, 737b, 738 
Rome-Berlin Axis, 520a 
Rommel, Erwin (Nazi gen.), 736b 
Romulo, Carlos P. (P.1. states.), 391 
Rongbuk, glacier, Asia, 605b 
Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor R. (Mrs. 

Franklin D.-), 105, 391, 735 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano (US. 
pres.), 95 t 
Air mail returned to civilian lines 
(1934), 725a 

Assassination attempt, 723a 

Atlantic Charter, 396 

Atomic energy, 9 

Bank holiday (1933), 723a 

Cabinet, 98 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 723b 

Congress, 725a 

Cuba, warships to (1933), 724a 

Death, 62b, 739b 

Declarations of War, 337 

Defense program, 730a 

Destroyers to England, 62 

Dole, 726a 

Dollar control (1933), 724b 

Elected president, 722b, 727b, 

733b, 738b 

“Forgotten Man’? speech, 722a 

Fourth term, 62 

Hirohito, appeal to, 735b 

Home of (N.Y.), 169 

Inaugurated (1933), 723a 

Isolation barred (1937), 728b 

NRA (1933), 723b 

Nominations, 138, 722b, 727b, 132b, 

738b 


Non-aggression pact, 723b 
Presidential candidate, 113-16 
Price and rent (1942), 736b 
Prices, pay, job curbs, 737a 
Recovery program, 725a 
Recovery talks (1933), 723b 
Silver purchase (1933), 724b 
Supreme Court plan, 728a 
Two-ocean Navy, 729a, 732b 
United Nations, 62 
Unlimited emergency, 734b 
‘‘Warmongering’’, 62 
Wartime powers, 732a 
Wife and children, 105 
Roosevelt, Theodore (US. pres.), 
92-93 
Biography, standard, 93 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Football conference (White 
House), 942 
McKinley’s assassination, 61 
Nobel prize (1906), 767b 
Nomination for president (1904), 
138 


Panama Canal, 93 
Presidential candidate, 111 
Sculpture of, 169 
Wives and children, 105 
Roosevelt Dam, Ariz., 622 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
242b, 765b 
Root, Elihu (US. states.), 767b 
Nobel prize (1912), 767b 
Secretary of State, 97 
Secretary of War, 97 
Rosa, mt., Italy, 591 
Rosario, Arg., 402b, 634 
Rosas, Juan Manuel de (Arg. dic- 
tator), 403a 
Rose Society, American, 765b 
Roses, Wars of, 716a 
Rosh Hashanah, 806 
1947, 808a 
Rosicrucian Egyptian 
Museum, Calif., 242b 
Ross, Betsy (US. patriot), 80 
Ross, Sir Ronald (Br. phy.), 768 
Ross Dependency, Antare., 459a 
Rostov-on-Don, USSR, 574a, 735b, 
736b 
Rotary International, 765b 
Rotterdam, Neth., 535a, 648a 
Rough Riders, 92 
Round steak, price, 287 
Roux, eat Paul Emile (Fr. phy.), 
782 


Oriental 


Rowing: champions 1946, 940 
History and Statistics, 919-20 


ee ¢ 
” 


lympic ‘champions 


“oe - . 
861 
seat, 919 
Yale-Harvard race record, 919 
rea Manuel A. (P.I. pres.), 42, 


/ 
Royal Air Force (Br.), 422, 433b, 
125a 


Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council 


of, 76 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
437a 


Royal Dutch Airways, 540a, 629 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., 540a 
Royal Military Academy, Eng., 853 
saciiges ome ge of Fine Arts, Belg., 


Royal Navy (Br.), 422, 425a, 434a 
Royal Oak (Br. battleship), 731b 
Royall, Kenneth Cc. (US. states.), 
100, 357a 
Ruanda-Urundi, Af., 411 
Rubber Industry: exports, 587 
Manufacture, 254 
Production, 255 
Vulcanization, 781a 
Weekly earnings, 282 
Work week, 282 
Rudolf (Fr. k.). See Rodolph 
Rug cleaning establishments (1939), 
268 
Ruhr, region, Eur., 500b 
Rumania, 557-60, 649b-50a; 
336, 503 
Agriculture, 585, 586, 587 
Air mail rate, 815b 
Area, 557b 
Cities, 557b, 649b 
Climate, 560a, 649b 
Commerce, 588 
Danube, 595 
Defense, 559a 
Density per square mile, 557b 
Diplomatic personnel, 103 
Ecenomy, 559 
Education, 559a 
Election (1946), 50 
Emigration (1871-1945), 173 
Exchange rate, 670 
Fourteen points, 394 
Government, 558b 
Great Britain, 734a 
History, 558 
Human resources, 589 
Industry, 588 
Iron Guard, revolt of, 734a 
Languages, 558a, 607 
League of Nations, 390 
Military forces, 590 
Minerals, 584 
Money, 558a, 670b 
Natural features, 559b, 560a 
Population (1945), 557b 
Racial stock, 558a 
Reichswehr, 733a 
Religions, 558a 
Turkey, 571b 
United Nations, 390 
US. population originating in, 174 
World War II, 50, 558a 
Rumanian (lang.), 607 
Rumford, Baron (Br, sci.). See 
Thompson, Benjamin 
Rundstedt, Karl Rudolf Gerd von 
(Nazi gen.), 739b 


map, 


Running. See Track and Field; 
Horse racing 

Runyon, Damon (US. newspaper- 
man), 48 


Ruppert, Jacob (US. brewer), 731b 
Rural population, 180 

Rural traffic accidents, 196 
Rushmore, mt., S.D., 156, 169 
Hassell, Donald §. (US. states.), 


(US. sci.), 761 
of Soviet Social- 


Russell, Henry N, 
Russia. See Union 
ist Republics 
Russian language, 607 
Russian Orthodox Church. See 
Orthodox Eastern 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), 718a 
Russo-Turkish War (1774), 558a 
Ruth, George Herman “‘Babe’’, 720a 
Ruthenia, Czech., 472b, 512b 
Rutherford, Ernest (Br. Sci.), 
782b 
Rutledge, John 
Ruwenzori, 


768, 


(US. states.), 75 
mt., Belg. Congo, 591 


1090 


4 geet 
Portugal (1944), 555a 
Sweden (1943), 566b 
United Kingdom, 423 
United States, 290 
Wholesale prices, 290 - 8 
Ryti, Risto Heikki (Fin. pres.), 


485 

Ryukyu, isls., Jap., 352, 353, 358 
447, 599; map, 350 £ 

Rzymowski, Wincenty (Pol. states.) 
391 


SCAP. Sce Supreme Commander o 
Allied Powers ; 
SHAEF. See Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Saar plebiscite (1935), 726a a 
Saarbriicken, Ger., 646a 
Saba, isl., Curacao, 815a f 
Sabatier, Paul (Fr. chem.), 769 
Sabena (Belgian Air Lines), 629 
Sabin, Florence R. (US. sci.), 761 
Sacajawea (Indian woman), 153 
Sacramento, Calif.: area, 178 i. 
Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 ‘ 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 117 
Latitude and longitude, 714 ‘ 
Population (1944), 178 $ 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b _ 
Saenz Pena, Roque (Arg. pres.), 
03a . 
Safe deposit boxes, lease tax, 315b " 
Safety Council, Inc., National, 765b — 
Sagebrush State. See Nevada 
Saginaw, Mich., 149, 178 
Sagittarius, sign for, 705 
Sahara, desert, Af., 597, 610 7 
Saigon, Fr. I.C., 515b, 516a, 664b, 
735a ‘ 
St. Augustine, Fla., 145, 675 “& 
St. Croix, isl., Virgin Is., 162, 642b 
St. Elias, mts., N. Am., 591 = 
Glaciers, 604a 
Peaks, largest, 591 
St. Gallen, Switz., 651la 
Sage oe | Augustus (US. art.), 
72a 
St. Germain, Treaty of (1919), 406, 
472a 


‘ aoe Br. col., Atl. O., 419, 
r4 

- John, isl., Virgin Is., 162, 642b 

- John, N.B., Can., 714 : 
John, Order of Knights of 
(Malta), 426b ia 


¥ 


, 


St. John’s, Antigua Is., 439b 
St. John’s, Nfid., 440a 

St. Johns Bridge, Oreg., 623 
St. Joseph, Mo., 178 


St. Kitts, isl., Leeward Is., 439b 
Air mail rate from US., 815a 
St. Laurent, Louis S. (Can. states.), 
390, 436b : 
St. Lawrence, riy., Can., 438b, 594 
St. Louis, Fr. W. Af., 496b 
St. Louis, Mo., 150 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Area, 178 
Barnard Hospital, 14 
Climate, 166 
Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 
Fire (1851), 625b 
Kiel Auditorium, 27 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Museum, art, 238 
National Conventions, 138 
Newspapers, 809 
Opera, 28 
Population, 178, 180 
Symphony Orchestra, 36 
Symphony Society, 27 
Time differences, 700 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, 620 3 
Saint-Mart, Pierre de (Mad. goy. © 
gen.), 497b 
- Michael’s Cave, Gib., 601 
- Mihiel, Battle of (1917), 718b 
. Moritz, Switz., 65la 
. Patrick (Ir. saint), 482a 
- Patrick’s Day (1947), 8c7a i 


” 


5's Minn,, 150 | 

chdiocese (R.C.), 805a 

Shee 178 

Museum, historical, 242a 

Population (1944), 178 

. Paul, riv., Lib., 529b 

t. Petersburg, Fla., 145 

Area, 179 

_ Elevation, 170 

_ Population, 179 

St. Pierre, Mart., 598, 624b 

tt. Pierre and Miquelon, isls., N. 
Am., 488, 498b 

+. Thomas, isl., Virgin Is., 162, 
642b 


St. Valentine’s Day (1947), 806b 
Sajama, mt., Bol., 591, 600 
Sakhalin, isl., USSR, 524b, 


592, 


_ pr. min.), 553b, 554a 
les: department stores, 265 
Retail, 264 

Workers, 278 

Salesmen, number of, 278 
Salisbury, S. Rhod., 430a, 
Salmon, Idaho, 714 

_ Salmon: canning, 160 


659a 


_ Fishing, 154 
ome. Sidney, Jr. (US. states.), 


Salonika (Thessalonike), Gr., 507a, 
ie 646b 


5 
Salt: deposits in deserts, 597 
Michigan, 149b 
Production (1938), 449a, 585 
‘Salt Lake City, Utah, 157 
_ Area, 178 
Climate, 167 
Eclipse of sun (1947), 706 
Elevation, 170 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population, 178 
Time difference, 700 
_ Saltillo, Mex., 630, 631 
Salton Sea, lake, Calif., 597 
Saluda Dam, N.C., 622 
Salvador. See El Salvador 
Salvador, Braz., 413b 
Salvation Army, 765b, 795b 
: Membership, 796 
_ Samar, isl., P.I., 550b, 593 
Samoa, isls., Pac. O. (US.), 61, 162 
Accession (1900), 105 
Naval station (US.), 358 
Population, 175 
Samoa, Western, Br. terr., Pac. oO., 
419, 459a 
Samoan Archipelago, Pac. O., 670a 
Wolcanoes, 599 
San Angelo, Tex., 170 
San Antonio, Tex., 157 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 8054 
Area, 178 
Elevation, 170 
Latitude and longitude, 71¢ 
Municipal Auditorium, 27 
Population, 178 
Symphony Society, 27 
San Diego, Calif., 144 
Area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Museums, 239, 242 
Population, 178 
San Diego State College, Calif., 226 
San Francisco, Calif., 144 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 805a 
Area, 178 
Carquinez Strait Bridge, 623 
Climate, 166 
Harthquake (1906), 624b, 718a 
Famine threat (1934), 725b 
Golden Gate Bridge, 623 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Museums, 238a, 240, 241 
National Convention (1920), 138 
Olympic Club, 849 
Opera, 28 
Opera House, 27 
Population, 178 . 
Protestant Episcopal pishop, 798a 
Schools, medical, 231 
Strike (1934), 725b 
Time difference, 700 
Transbay Bridge, 623 
United Nations, 388, 739b 


7 


apts pa Symphony Orchestra, 


San Joaquin, Calif., 799b 
San José, C.R., 470, 632 
San Jose, Calif., 179, 242b 
San Juan, P.R., 162, 612° 
San Juan, riv., C.Am., 470b 

San Juan Hill, Charge of (1898), 


T17b 
a aee Potosi, state, Mex., 532, 


San Marino, Calif., 239 

San Marino, rep., Eur., 56la 

San Martin, José de (S.Am. 
states.), 462a 

San Miguel, vole., Salv., 600+ 

San Pedro, Hond., 633 

San Pedro, volc., S. Am., 600 

San Pedro de Macoris, Dom. Rep., 


4717 
San Pedro Sula, Hond., 5lla 
San Salvador, Salv., 560a, 610, 632 
San Salvador, volc., Salv., 600 
San Sebastian, Sp., 650a 
Sandakan, Br. N. Bor., 441a 
Sandwich Islands. See Hawaiian Is- 
lands 
Sandy Hook, N-J., 152 
Sangay, mt., Ec., 591, 600b 
Santa Ana, Salv., 560a 
Santa Ana, volc., Salv., 600 
Santa Anita, Mex., 631 
Santa Anita Park, Calif., 890 
Santa Barbara, Calif., 170 
Santa Clara, Cu., 639 
Santa Claus, 807b 
Santa Cruz, Calif., 675 
Santa Cruz, isls., Pac. O., 669b 
Volcanoes, 599 
Santa Fe, Arg., 634 
Santa Fe, N.M., 152 
Archdiocese (R.C.), 8052 
Elevation 170, 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Museum, art, 240 
Santa Isabel, Sp. Guin., 659a 
Santa Maria Quezaltenango, 
Guat., 600 
Santa Monica, Calif., 179 
Santiago, Chile, 636 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
National museum, 614b 
Population (1944), 462 
Time difference, 700 
Santiago, Dom. Rep., 640 
Santiago de Cuba, Cu., 470, 639 
Santiago de los Caballeros, Dom, 
Rep., 477 
Santo Domingo, city, Dom. Rep. See 
Ciudad Trujillo 
Santo Domingo, country, W.I. See 
Dominican Republic 
Santo omingo, isl., 
Hispaniola 
Santos, Braz., 635 
Sao Francisco, riv., Braz., 416b, 595 
Sao Paulo, Braz., 413b, 612, 635 
Sdo Salvador, Braz., 612, 635 
Sado Tomé and Principe, isls., Gulf 
of Guin., 557a 
Sao Vicente, isl., Cape Verde Is., 
556b 
Sapphire mine, Mont., 150 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, 582a, 718a 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 153, 170 
Sarasota, Fla., 240b 
Saratoga, Battle of, 27 
Sarawak, Br. col., Bor., 441b, 66%a; 
map, 447, 452 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Area, 419 
Population (1939), 419 
Sardegna. See Sardinia 
Sardinia, isl., It., 522a, 593; map, 
502 
Sarmiento, Domingo Faustino (Arg. 
pol.), 403a v 
Saseno, isl., Bay of Valona, 523b 
Saskatchewan, prov., Can., 435b 
Area, 436a 
Nelson River, 595 
Population, 436a 
Wheat, 437a 
Saturn (planet), 704 
Rings of, 704 
Satellites, 704, 711b 
Symbol for, 705 
Saudi-Arabia, 401b; 662; map, 


vole., 


W.I. See 


410, 


446 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
1007 
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Airlines, 662 

Diplomatic personnel (US.), 103 
Entry requirements, 662 
Steamship service, 662 

Travel season, 662 

United Nations, 389, 391 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 149, 166, 


714 

Savannah, Ga., 145 

Area, 178 

Climate, 166° 

Latitude and longitude, 714 

Population, 178 

Time difference, 700 
Savannah (steamship), 717a 
Savannah, Battle of (1779), 716b 
Savings: consumer (1929-46), 286 

Selected types (1939-45), 291 
Savings Bonds, US., 291, 292 


Sawmills and planing mills, 269 

Seomrey (Norwegian Air Lines), 

Scarlet fever, 189 

Scavenius, Erik (Dan. pr. min.), 
4754, 

Schacht, Hjalmar (Ger. fin.), 720a, 
730a 


Schaerbeek, Belg., 643 
Scharnhorst (battleship), 737b 
Schenectady, N.Y., 178 
Schermerhorn, Willem 
states.), 536a 

Schick, Béla (US. phy.), 783b 
Schindler, Alfred (US. states.), 100 
Schleicher, Kurt von (Ger. states.), 


(Neth. 


50la 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. (US. 
hist.), 5, 84, 99, 106 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Sr. (US. 
hist.), 57 

Schoenfeld, H. F. Arthur (US. 
dipl.), 102 


Schoharie Dam, N.Y., 622 
haearerbie Christian F. (Ger. sci.), 
8la 
Schénbrunn Zoo, Vienna, 619 
Schools: colleges, 210, 214-30, 616-18 
Commercial, 209 
Elementary, 208, 209, 211 
Enrollment, 209 
Medical, 231-32 
Private, 210, 211 
Professional, 209 
Public, 206, 210 
Secondary, 206, 208, 211 
Statistics, 206, 208 
Universities, 210, 214-30, 
See also Education 
Schools & Colleges 
American, 765b 
Schreiber, Sir Edmond C. A. (Malta 
gov.), 426 
Schroedinger, Erwin (Ger. sci.), 770 
Schultz, Dutch (gangster), 726b 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine (Aus.- 
Am. mus.), 727b 
Schuschnigg, Kurt (Aus.- 
states.), 406 
Schwann, Theodor (Ger. sci.), 782a 
Schwellenbach, Lewis B. (US. 
states.), 98, 100, 306a, 739b 
Science: degrees, academic, 212, 213 
Inventions and discoveries, 781-83 
Recognition societies, 237 
Who’s Who, 760-61 
Science museums. See Museums 
Sciences, National Academy of, 765b 
Scopes evolution trial (Tenn.), 718b 
Scorpius (astron.), 705 
Scotland, 644-45; map, 502 
Act of Union, 420b, 421b 
American Express offices, 645 
Area, 421a 
Birth rate, 184 
Death rate, 184 
Emigration to US., 173 
Entry requirements, 644 
Fingal’s Cave, 601 
Flying boat crash (1942), 6264 
Government, 422a 
Gretna Green marriages, 181 
“Handfacting,’’ 181 
Hotels, 644 
Life expectancy, 198 
Museum, science, 614a 
Parliament, 421b 
People, 790 
Population, 4214 
St. Andrew University, 6172 
Secretary of State for, 422a 


616-18 


Association, 


yon 


Staffa Island, 601 

Steamship service, 644 

Topography, 425 

Travel season, 644 

US. plane crash (1944), 626b 

US. population originating in, 174 

Water power, 426a 
Scott, Dred, Decision (1857), 717a 
Scotten, Robert M. (US. dipl.), 102 
Scottsboro Case, 722b, 723b, 726a, 

728b 


Scranton, Pa., 155 
Area, 178 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population, 178 
Scripps College, Calif., 227 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
810b 


Sea Duty (US. army), 363 
Sea Island, Ga., 625a 
Sea island cotton, 145 
Seaborg, Glenn T. (US. sci.), 14 
Seabrook, J. W. (US. educ.), 217 
Seabury, Samuel (US. law.), 720b, 
International Union, 
Seamen’s Service, United, 766a 
Seanad (Ir. senate), 483a 
Searches and Seizures, 75 
Seas and Oceans, 593 
Seasons: 1947, 704 

Change of, 71la 
Seattle, Wash., 158 

Area, 1 

Climate, 167 

Congregational Christian Churches, 

793a 


722a 
Seafarers’ 
303b 


Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population, 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799a 
Time difference, 700 
Sebago, lake, Me., 170 
Secession of States (Civil War), 101 
Second class mail, 812a 
Secondary schools. See Schools 
Secretaries, number of, 278 
Securities: N.Y. Stock Exchange, 
271 


Stamp taxes, 315a 
Security clause (US. Constitution), 
15 


Sedition Case (1944), 47 
Seeing Eye, Inc., 766a 
Seiland, glacier, Nor., 605a 
Seine, riv., Fr., 491b 
Seizures and searches, 75 
Selassie, Haile. See Haile Selassie 
Selective Service, 360-62, 733a 
Induction (1940-45), 359,. 361 
Registrants, 360 
Rejection rates, 361a 
Selective Training and Service Act 
(1940), 360a, 361b 
Violations (1941-45), 195 
War offenses, 194 
Selima Stakes (horse race), 891 
Selkirk, mts., Can., 629 
Semaru, mts., Java, 592 
Senate (US.): adjournment, 69 
Ambassadors, 72-73 
Composition, 69 
Hightieth Congress, 52-53 
Filibuster (1946), 41 
First woman senator, 722a 
Incompatible offices, 70 
Journal, 69 
League of Nations, 718b 
Make-up, 139 
Officers, 69 
Proceedings, rules of, 69 
Resignations, 69 
Standing committees, 104 
Treaties, 72 
Vacancies, 69, 77 
World Court, 726a 
See also Senators 
Senatescu, Constantin 
min.), 558b 
Senators (US.): classification of, 69 
Constitutional oath, 74 
Election, 77 
Form of address for, 777 
How and by whom chosen, 69 
Qualification of, 69 
Religious test, 74 


(Rum. pr, 


Term, 78 
See also Senate 
Senegal, col., Fr. W, Af., 496b, 


497a; map, 410 


La Beal =; ee rs i | b 


Air aoe from US., 815b 


sere (1941), 488 
opulation y 
Senegal, riv., Sen., 496b 
Seniority (term), defined, 305b 
Sennar Dam, A.-E. Sud., 622 
September, calendar 1947, 692-93 
Sequoia National Park, Calif., 168 
Serang, isl., Neth. Indies, 593 
Serbia, 395 
Serbian Orthodox Church, 793b 
Service Academies (US.) 367-68 
Service establishments, 268-69 
Service workers, number of, 278 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, 333-34 
Sesame, crop (1941), 533a 
Sevastopol, USSR, 738a 
Seven Days’ Battles (1862), 717b 
Seven Weeks’ War (1866), 405, 500b 
Seven Wonders of the World, 608 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 716b 
Seventh Day Adventists, 792a 
Membership, 796 
Private schools, 211 
Sevitzky, Fabian (conductor), 26 
Seward’s Folly. See Alaska 
Sewing machine: invention, 782b 
Repair shops, 269 
Seychelles isls., Br. col., Ind. O., 
419, 429b 
Seyhan, Turk. See Adana 
Seymour, Horatio (US. pol.), 138 


Sfax, Tun., 495b, 659b 

Shabuoth (holiday), 806; 1947, 
807b 

Shafroth, John F., Jr. (US. nav. 
off.), 358a 


Shakespeare, William (Eng. au.), 
716a 


First folio, 19 
Third folio, 19 
Shamal (wind), 661 
Shamo desert. See Gobi 
Shanghai, China, 664a 
Bombing (1937), 728b 
Japan, 728b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1945), 464 
Zi-Ka-Wei Museum, 614b 
Zoo, 619 
Shannon, riv., Bire, 483b 
Shapley, Harlow (US. sci.), 761 
Sharapoy, Andrei R. (Sov. states.), 
391 


Sharkey, Jack (boxer), 843, 844 

Shasta, mt., Calif., 604a 

Shaw, George Bernard (Br. au.), 20 

Shaw, Robert (musician), 23 

Shaw, Thomas E. (known as 
“Lawrence of Arabia’’), 726b 

Shearer, Norma (actress), 677 

Sheep: on farms (1940-46), 262 

Leading countries, 586 

Sheffield, Eng., 419, 644b 

Sheldon, Dr. Charles, 41 

Shenandoah National Park, Va., 168 

Shenandoah USS, 626b 

Shepherd, Lemuel C, 

__ Off.), 358b 

Sheriffs, number of, 278 

Sherman, F. P. (US. nav. off.), 357b 

Sherman, Roger (US. States.), 66, 
Af 


(US. army 


Sherman, William Tecumseh (US. 
army off.), 90, 717b, 772a 
Sherrington, Sir Charles Scott (Br. 
sci.), 770 
Shetland, isls., 
map, 502 

Shikoku, isl., Sea of Jap., 593 

Shiloh, Battle of (1862), 717b 

Shiloh battleground cemetery, 170 

Shiloh Military National Park, 
Tenn., 169 

Shingles, wholesale prices, 290 

Shinto (religion), adherents, 791 

Shipping, interstate, 71 

Shipwrecks (US.), 626b 

Shirane, volc., Jap., 598 

Shiraz, Iran, 516b, 66la 

Shisaldin, volc., Unimak, 600a 

Shiveluch, volc., USSR, 598 

Shkodér, Alban., 400, 642 

Shoe repair shops, 268 

Shoe shine Parlors, 268 

Shoes, retail sales (1929-46), 264 

Shols.s Christopher L. (US, inv.), 


Scot., 425b, 610; 


1002 


: ¥ age | 
Shooting, penalty for murder, 195 
Shooting galleries, 270 +s 
Shooting stars (meteors), 712b 
Shop steward (term), defined, 305b 
Shoran (device), 14 : 
Shorthand, history of, 609b ‘ 
Shoshone Dam, Wyo., 622 ~ ry 
Shoshone Falls, Idaho, 146 
Show-me State. See Missouri 
Showmen, number of, 278 
Shreveport, La., 148, 178, 714 
pith rte Sal 807a 7 
Shuyukh, Iraq, 
Shvernik, Nikolai (Sov. states.), 
573, 575b 
Si, riv., China. See Si-Kiang P 
Siam, 561-62, 667-69; maps, 447, 452 
Agriculture, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815b ; 
Diplomatic personnel to US., 103 
League of Nations, 390 5 
Minerals, 584 
Travel information, 667-68 
United Nations, 390 
Siamese (lang.), 607 
Sian, China, 664a 
Sibayak, volce., Sum., 599b 
Siberia, 578; map, 447 
Climate, 651b 
Highest peak, 598 
Temperature, 607 
See also Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics a 
Sicily, isl., Medit., 522a, 593; map, 
502 
Allies invade (1943), 737b 
Naval bases (US.), 358 
Volcanoes, 598 


Sidereal time, 675 
Sidi 


Pasha 


Siegfried Line. See Westwall 
Sierra Leone, Br. col. & prot., Af 
429-30, 658b 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Area, 419 
Population (1939), 419 
Travel season, 658b 
Sierra Madre, mts., C. Am., 592 
Sierra Madre Oriental, mts., Mex., — 


591 
Sierra Nevada, mts., Calif., 591, 
604b 


Sigler, Kim (US. gov.), 56 
eriry symbols, and abbreviations, 
Si-Kiang (Si), riv., China, 595, 466, 
Sikh (religion), 444a, 791 R 
Sikorski, 
52a 


Wladyslaw (Pol. at 

Silesia, prov., Pol., 552b, 553a ss 

Silk, raw, 586 

Silkworm culture (China), 465b 

Silver certificates (1929-46), 292 

Silver City, N.Mex., 714 

Silver dollars (1880-1946), 292 

Silvercruys, Baron Robert (Belg. 
dipl.), 102 

Simchath Torah (holiday), 806 

Simeon II (Bulg. tsar), 45, 460b 

Simich, Stanoje (Yugos. states.), 391 

Simla, India, 444b 

Simpson, Mrs. Wallis Warfield. See 
Windsor, Duchess of 

Sinaloa, state, Mex., 


i 532a, 630 
Singaling-Tandikat, 
599b 


vole., Sum. = 
Singapore, col., Br. Mal., 449, 666a 
Area, 419 ”" F 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population (1941), 419 
See also British Malaya 
Singhalese (lang.), 443a, 607 
Singing Cave, Ice., 601 
Sinkiang, | prov., China, 468, 591; 
map, 447 
Sinn Fein (Ir. pol. party), 482b 
Sino-Japanese War, 464b, 467b 
Sinobong, volc., Sum., 599b 
Sioux City, Iowa, 147, 178 
Sioux Falls, S.Dak., 156, 714 
Sioux State. See North Dakota 
Siret, riv., Rum., 560a 
Sirocco (wind), 662a 3 
Sisal hemp, 43la n4 
Sitka, Alas., 160, 612, 629, 700 if 


Ly. 7 Rint Bend. 
on, 1178 ‘eres Carolina, 


‘) 


rs 4 


oun. See Australia 
Ind., 178 


155 
dmission, date and rank, 142 
culture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 a 


Pol. mar- 
138, 738b 
ohn (US. colonist), 
Institution, Wasnh., 


aay Gallery of Art, 240a 
ae National Museum, 


hn. See John III Sobi- 


cer ae 936 
fraternities, 234-35 
Science, recognition society, 


Security: contributions of 
employers (1937-44), 283 
ederal aid (1946-47), 276 
‘oad > eae pare, 332a 
Supreme Court, 
Ss (1936-46), ote 
Security Act, 326-32, 726b 
cial Service, honor society, 235 
cial Sororities, 236 
ocial workers, Humber of, 278 
list ages (US.), 112, 


alist Party (US.), 108, 112, 113, 

14, 115, 

So dad, vole., Salv., 

eee es, national (UBS. 62-66 
Society Tslan Is, Pac. O., 670b 
conusco, volc., Mex., 600a 

Soddy, Frederick, (Br. sci.), 769 

oe Bon (Indonesian Rep. ruler), 

x=! 39a 

Sostakant Neth. Indies, 538b 
akarta, Neth. Indies, 538b 
Bulg., 460, 612, 643 

yall (sport), 936 

vsky, Gen. Ivan (USSR), 500a 

ers, quartering of, 75 


Seleers! Bonus, 721la 
Solh, Riyades (Lebanon pr. min.), 
28a, 


en, Ger., 646a 


Sol meds), Pac: O,, g 4572; 669b 
Ag ure, 587 f 
; sa, 419 

r apanese armada (1942), 736b 


Population (1939), 419 
mon the Magnificent 
ane sultan), 571b 
Somaliland. See British Somaliland; 
f French Somaliland; Italian So- 
_ maliland 
Somerset, isl, Arct. O., 593 
Somerville, Mass. y Lis 
Somme, Battles of, 718b 
Somoza, ‘Anastasio (Nic. pres.) 540a 
Sonora, state, Mex., 532a, 630 
Soochow, China, 6642 
Sooner Bere: See Oklahoma 
Soong, T. V. (Chin, pr. min.), 464 
Sororities, 235-36 
Sosnowiec, Pol., 649b 
Sotara, mt., Colom., 591 
ele Tun., 495b 


(Turk, 


“ar (OS. 


Area, 142 

Capital, 142 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 167 

Colleges, 210, 215ff 

Constitution, ratification, 67 

Constitution, signers, 75 

Cotton lint, 263 

Counties, 130 

Declaration of 
signers, 66 

Divorce, 191, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 

Election 112 

Election 

Election 

Election 5 

Election 111, 116, 130 

Election (1946), pak 

Elections, primary, 137 

Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 

Flower, 142 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 

Governor (1947), 56 

Governor, term and salary, 163 

Growing season days, 167 

Hospitals, 197 

Income increase (1940-44), 248 

Income per capita, 251, 252 

Islands, 167 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 

Manufactures, ee 

Map (1783), opp 

Marital status vigte) in, 193 

Marriage laws, 192 

Motor vehicle ‘deaths, 189 

Motor vehicle laws, 199 

Motto, 142 

Murder, penalty for, 195 

Name, origin of, 142 

Nickname, 142 

Population, 142, 174, 176, 182 

Population density, 179 

Precipitation, annual, 167 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 

Radios, homes with, 252 


Independence, 


Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 
Representatives (1787-90), 68 


Sales, retail (1939), 252 

School attendance laws, 208 

School statistics, 206 

Schools, medical, 232 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Secession, 101, 717b 

Senators, 163; 1946, 53 

Speed limit, 199 

Tariff law, protective, 717a 

Taxes, 199, 324a 

Telephones, homes with, 252 

Tidal shore line, 167 

Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 

Unemployment compensation, 330b 

Voting qualifications, 136 
South Dakota, 156 

Admission, date and rank, 142 

Agriculture, 263 

Altitudes, 165 

Area, 142 

Capital, 142 

Cavern, 601 

Cities, 181 

Climate, 167 

Colleges, 210, 214ff 

Counties, 130 

Divorce, 191, 192 

Driving, minimum age, 199 

Election (1928), 112 

Election (1932), 113 
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TALS 
di BoOvEertes, » 611 


| Rho 


| “us: ‘poptistion originating in, 174 


Electoral. t 

Flower, 142 _ 

Game and Fish Lew ‘Bureau, 9 
- Governor (1947), 5 
Governor, term vat salar 
_ Growing season days, 167 ‘4 
Hospitals, 197 _ u 
Income increase (1940-44), a3 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 : 
_ License Biptey, ee 
Manufactures, 

Marital status i540) sa 193° 
Marriage laws, 192 
Missouri River, 594 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 142 

- Mount Rushmore, 169 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 142 
Nickname, 142 
Population, 142, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 


Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b i 


Radios, homes with, 252 ‘ 
Representatives, 135, 163: 1946, 55 
Resort, 170 

Sales, retail (1939), 252 : 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 , 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 =” 
Taxes, 199, 324ab 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 

poe ead isl., Falkland Is., 


Souths Island, N.Z., 458b, 459a, 592 
South Pole, discovery of, 611, 7184 
South River Peak, Colo., 592 
South West Africa, Br. mand., 419, 
659a, 815b 
Southampton, Eng., 644b 
Southampton, isl., Hudson Bay, 593 
Southern Alps, mts., N.Z., 592, 606a 
Southern Lights. See Aurora Aus- 
tralis : 
Southern Rhodesia, 
Southern States (US.), 
also individual States 
Southwest (US.), 611 
Southwest Museum, Calif., 242b 
Sovkozh (state farms), USSR, 577a 
Soybeans, price (1946), 291 
Spaak, ze Henri (Belg. states.), 
40, 390 
Spain, 562-65, 650; map, 502 
Agriculture, 587, 588 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Alfonso XIII, 72la 
Alhambra, 620 
Aztec empire, 53la 
Birth rate, 184 
Bolivia, 411 
Calendar, 703b 
Civil war, 725b 
Cuba, 47la 
Death rate, 184 
Diplomatic ‘personnel to and from 
US., 
Ecuador, 4784 
Emigration to US. 
173 
Esla Dam, 622 
Exchange "rate, 670 
eee Francisco. See that head- 


Tanorts. 404 
Inquisition, 716a 
Jandula Dam, 622 
League of Nations, 390 
Mexico, 531a 
Military forces, 590 
Minerals, 584, 585 
Money, 650a, 670b 
Morocco, 494, 495a 
Mountain peaks, 592 
Netherlands, 535b 


See Rhodesia 
625a. See 


(1871-1945), 


4a 
Si d of living, 293 
Strikes (1930), 720b 
Travel season, 650a 
United Nations, 371, 39 


_ Universities, 617a 
Uruguay, 579a 
- Spalding, Albert (US. mus.), 24 


Spanish (lang.), 607 

9 Septic daa War, 61, 92, 471la, 
met 

_ Battle deaths, 356 
Cabinet, 97, 98 
Casualties, 355 
Cost of, 354 
Guam, 162 

| Pensions, 354 

Puerto Rico, 161 

Wholesale prices, chart, 288 

See aiso Cuba; Philippines; Manila 

Spanish Armada, 420, 7l6a 

Spanish Guinea, col., Af., 659a 

Air mail rate from US., 815b 

Travel season, 659a 

Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 

Spanish Succession, War of, 420b, 

519b 


Spartanburg, S.C., 155 
. Speaker of the House, 139 
Forms of address for, 777 
Special delivery mail, 812b 
Spectroheliograph (instru.), 713b 
Spectroscope (instru.), 58la 
Speech, freedom of, 75 
Speed limits (US.), 199 
Speed skating, 866 
Spellman, Francis J. (US. card.), 
740b, 804a, 805b 
Spemann, Hans (Ger. zool.), 770 
Sperry, Elmer Ambrose (US. inv.), 
782b 


Sphere of Influence, defined, 418 
Sphinx (Egy.), 620 
Spitsbergen, isls., Arct., 544a, 611 
Glaciers, 605a 
Spoils system, 107 
Spokane, Wash., 158 
Area, 178 
Climate, 167 
Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population, 178 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 
Sports, 816-952 
Athletes, number of, 278 
Athletic fields, 270 
Celebrities, 751-53 
Champions, 938 
Promoters, 270 
Racetracks, 270 
Recognition society, 236 
Summary (1946), 6-7 
See also individual sports 
Spotsylvania, Battle of, 717b 
Spring, beginning of (1947), 704 
Spring tides, 712a 
Springfield, Ill, 146 
Area, 179 
Climate, 166 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Population (1944), 179 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 
Springfield, Mass., 149, 178, 717b 
Springfield, Mo., 179 
Springfield, Ohio, 154, 179 
Squalus (submarine), 626b, 730b 
Squash racquets, 869 
Squash tennis, 870 
Srinagar, India, 665a 
Stahlberg, Kaarlo Juho (Fin, pres.), 
485b 
Stake winners. See Horse Tracing; 
Harness racing 
Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich (Soy. 
states.), 552, 573, 574, 576, 737b, 
740b, 757a 
Berlin Conference, 501a 
Potsdam Declaration, 501b 
Premiership (1941), 734b 
US. trade solicited, 720b 
Veto-power conference, 370 
Stalingrad, USSR, 736b 
Stamford, Conn., 144 
Stamp Act (1765), 716 
Stamp taxes (1936-46), 276 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 292 


| Standard 


0 
US. population originating in, 174 


Spallanzani, Lazzaro (It. sci.), 782a 


time, 675, 700 
Time belts (US.); 701 
Standard-Vacuum Co., 540a ’ 
Standards of living, relative, 293 
ror, Wendell M. (US. sci.), 


Stanley Cup (hockey), 913, 914 
Stanley r, Falkland Is., 
Stanleyville, Bel. Cong. 
“Star-Spangled Banner’ 
Stark, Johannes (Ger. sci. 
Stars (astron.), 706-07 
Evening. See Calendar 1947 
Morning. See Calendar 1947 
“Twinkling” of, 712a 
Stars and Stripes (1777), 716b 
Stassen, Harold E. (US. pol.), 369 


State Museum, Amsterdam, 613b 


State Unemployment Compensation 


maximums, 330 
States (US.): capitals, 142 
Colleges, 214-30 
Elections, primary, 137 
Expenditures, Government, 248 
Extradition from, 73-74 
Flowers, 140-42 


Full faith and credit clause, 73 


Governors, 163, 778-79 
Governors (1947), 56 
Legislatures, 74, 163 

Literacy tests, 136 

Mottoes, 140-42 

New states, 74 

Nicknames, 140-42 

Officials, 778-79 

ae held to labor or service, 


Powers, 75-76 

Privileges of citizens, 73 

Protection, 74 

Rights, 71 

School systems, 208 

Suits against, 76 

Taxes, 316-26 

Universities, 214-30 

See also individual states 
Stationery stores, retail sales, 264 
Statue of Liberty, NYC, 169 
pe oe of Westminster (1931), 

435 


Stavanger, Nor., 541a, 649a 
Steam engine, patented, 782a 
Steam railways, 267. See also Rail- 
road; Railways 
Steamboat, invention of, 782a 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., 937 
goad roan Atlantic (screw), 671, 
72 
First successful (1807), 782a 
Service. See Individual Countries 
Travel (luggage), 628 
Steel: industry, 246 
Manufacture (1939), 254 
Production, 257, 588 
Workers on strike (1946), 41, 280 
Steele, mt., Can., 591 
lace sem Harry (US. sci.), 1761, 
83 
kay rans’ Villyalmur (Can. sci.), 
6 


Stein, Gertrude (US. au.), 45 
aeeaneys Charles P. (US. sci.), 
1 
Stella, Joseph (US. art.), 39 
Stenographers, number of, 278 
Stenographic agencies, public, 268 
Stephen (Eng. k.), 418 
Stern, Bill (radio commentator), 34 
Stern, Otto (US. Sci.), 771 
Stethoscope, invention of, 782a 
Stettin, Ger., 6a 
Stettinius, Edward Res) odry GUS. 
states.), 98, 737b, 738b, 740a 
Stevedoring, 268 
pte! Adlai E. (US. states.), 
391 


(S. L. gov.), 


Stimson, Henry L. (US. states.), 97, 
98, 740b 

Stock: holders, 292 
Prices per share (1929-45), 271 
Stamp tax, 315a 
Yields (1926-45), 272 

Stock market: 2929, 718b 
1933, 724a 


Stevenson, Sir H. ©, 
429b 


1004 


171 


654a 
Key), 83 
» 769 


State, US. Department of, 99, 100 
State, US. Secretaries of, 96-98, 99, 
100 


Stolk, Carlos Eduardo 
states.), 391 
Stone, Harlan Fiske 
5, 42, 101, 734b 
Stone (weight), 786 2 
Wee hoe battleground cemete 


Stormer, Fredrik Carl (Nor. m 
Tlla, 712a : 

Story Bridge, Aus., 623 

Stout Institute, ns é 

Stove repair shops, 269~ 

eis Repecoe Beecher (US, au 


Straits Settlements, Asia 449b, 8165 
See also British Malaya; 1 


3 
‘ 


Straus, Jesse I. (US. eat be 


(US. states 


Street railway. See Railways 
Strikes: 1916-46, 280 
Against the government, 2 
Airline (1946), 46 ] 
ASCAP (1941), 7344 
Case Bill, 304b 
Causes of, 280 ‘ 
Defined, 305b 
Downey, Calif. (1940), 733b 
Ford plant (1941), 734a 
Cee Motors (1945-46), 1, 30: 
7 , 
Illegal, 305a 
Locomotive engineers (1946), 303 
vee lost (1944-46), cha 
80 


Maritime, 2 q 
Meatpacking industry (1946), 40 
Railway trainmen (1946), 43, 303 
Results (1945), 280 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 38a, 9 
Seafarers’ International Unio 
(1946), 45, 303b SS 
Shipping, 46 a 
Sit-down (1939), 730a : 
Soft-coal strike (1941) 734a 
Steel workers, 40, 41, 728b 
Teamsters Union, 303b 
Textile (1934), 725b 
Tugboat (1946), 41 
United Mine Workers (1946), 
43, 47, 303b ‘3 
West Coast ship yards (1941) 
734b s 


Western Electric, 41 
Work stoppages (1946), 280 — 
Strokkr (Churn), geyser, Ice., 
Stromboli, volc., Lipari Is., : 
Strutt, John William (Br. sci.), 7 
Stuttgart, Ger., 646a ‘ 
Styer, W. D. (US. army off.), 35 
Stymie (horse racing), 900 wit 
Submarine: first, 155 : 
Number of (1946), 364 
Suburban Handicap, 891 ; 
Succoth. Sce Sukkoth > 
Sucre, Antonio José de (Ss. Am 
gen.), 412a la 
Sucre, Bol.» 411, 634 
Sudan, Af. See Anglo-Egyptian Sus 
dan; French Sudan ~ 
Ber ar terr., Ger., 472b, 50 
729 R 


Suez, canal, Egy., 479b, 480b, 
654b; See also map, 446 j 
rina consumption of (1935-45 E 


Income from (1919-46), 285 
Production (1929-45), 261 F 
Retail price (1913-46), 287 7 
Wholesale price (1929-46), 290 7 
Sugar Act (1764), 57 | 
Sugar beets: Austria, 406 . 
France, 490b 3 
Germany, 504b 


> 7 > 


natra, isl., Ind. eo 538b, 539b, 
666b; maps, 447, 452 
os Eee 


nmer, beginning of (1947), 
amer solstice (astron.), 711b 
1, 708-09 

ameter, 704, 708a 
stance ‘from’ earth, 704 

lipses (1947), 706 

bol for, 705 

n Valley, Idaho, 146 

‘ oreo Dr. (Chin. states.), 


nda, isls., Neth. Indies, 599b 

inday, William A., “Billy” 

| hee -), 726b 

mflower State. See Kansas 

ngari, Yiv., Manch., 596 

mrise (1947). See Calendar 1947 

mset (1947). See Calendar 1947 

shine State. See New Mexico 

perior, Wis., 158 

perior, lake, N. Am., 165, 170, 606 

ijpreme Commander of Allied 
Powers, 524ff 

preme Court: jurisdiction, 73 

Justices, 100, 101, 778 

NRA, 7262 

Dil control, 726a 

Scottsboro Case, 722b 

preme Headquarters Allied Ex- 
-peditionary Forces (SHAEF), 
351, 352 

rgeons, number of, 278. See also 
Medicine 

ribachi, mt., Iwo Jima, 599a, 739a 

finam (Neth. Guiana), S. Am., 
538a, 636; map, 417 

Air mail rate from US., 815b 

Minerals, 584 

‘ransport plane crash (1943), 626a 

Pravel information, 636 _ 

ot Ivan (Sov. mil. off.), 
66 


704 


(US. 


va, Fiji Is., 456a 

wanose-shima, volc., Jap., 599a 
zerain, definition, 418 

wbard. See Spitsbergen 

wtisen, glacier, Nor., 605a 
dberg, Theodore (Swed. chem.), 


7 
nhufvud, Pehr Evind (Fin. 
pres.), 485b 
akopmund, S. W. Af., 659a 
anson, Claude Augustus (US. 
pol.), %31b 
ayne, Charles (US. jur.), 104 
aziland, Br. prot., Af., 430b, 653b 
rea, 419 
ities, 653b 
mtry. requirements, 653b 
ravel season, 653b 
sden, 565-67, 650-51; maps, 336, 
502 

iculture, 566b, 585-87 
a mail rate from US., 815b 
irline service, 538a, 650b 
merican Express office, 65la 
rea, 5654 
irth rate, 184 
ities, 565a 
ommerce and industry, 588, 589 
ommunications, 567a 
eath rate, 184 
efense, 566 
enmark, 474b, 565b 
ensity per square mile, 565a 
iplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 
jucation, 566 


migration to US. (1871-1945), 
173 d 


Entry requirements, 650b 
Ears, 28 02, 670 


Human resources, 589 
Industry, 566b, 567a, 
Judiciary, 566a 
Karlskrona fire (1790), 625a 
Lake, largest, 606 
Language, 565a 
League of Nations, 389 
Life expectancy, 198 
Minerals, 567b, 584 
Money, 565a, 670b 
Norway, 541b, 565b 
Poland, 553a 
Population, 565a, 566b 
Racial stock, 565 
Religions, 565a 
Social welfare, 566b 
Standard of living, 293 
Steamship, 650b 
Topography, 567 
Trade, 505b, 567a 
Trade agreement poet 301 
Travel season, 650b 
United Nations, 389 
US. population originating in, 174 
Wage rates, 284 
Waterfalls, 603 
World War II, 565b 
Swedish Airways, 629 
Swimming, 853-54 
Champions for 1946, 939 
English channel, 907 
Olympic Champions, 858-59 
World records, 853-54 
World War II, 355 
Swimming pools, number of, 270 
Swine: on farms (1940-46), 262 
Leading countries (1938), 586 
Switzerland, 567-69, 651; map, 502 
Agriculture, 585 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Airline service, 65la 
American Express offices, 651b 
Area, 567b 
Barberine Dam, 622 
Caves and caverns, 601 
Cities, 567b 
Climate, 569a 
Commerce and industry, 588, 589 
Density per square mile, 567b 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 


03 
Emigration to US. (1871-1945), 
173 


Entry requirements, 65la 
Exchange rate, 670 
Exports, 298 
Government, 568 
History, 568a 
Hotels, 65la 
Human resources, 589 
Independence recognized, 716a 
Languages, 567b 
League of Nations, 390 
Life expectancy, 198 
Manufacturing, 568b 
Money, 567b, 670b 
Mountain peaks, 591, 592 
Natural features and resources, 
569a 
Population, 567b 
Racial stock, 567b 
Religions, 567b 
Social, economic conditions, 568b, 
5694, 
Standard of living (1924-33), 293 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 65la 
United Nations, 390 
United States population origin- 
ating in, 174 
Waterfalls, 602, 603 
Zoos, 619 
Sydney, Austr., 454a, 455b, 668a 
Harbour Bridge, 623 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Population, 454a 
Symbols. See signs and symbols 
Synthetic chemistry. See Chemistry 
Syracuse, N.Y., 152 
Area, 178 
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* ay } “¥ 
Latitude and longitude, 714 
Magnetic declination, 714 
Population (1944), 178 
Syria, 569-70, 662b; map, 446 
Agriculture, 586 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Airline Pea 662b 
Desert, 
Diplomatic personnel to and from 
ep: 
Euphrates River, 595. 
Travel season, 662b 
Turkey, 571b ¥ 
United Nations, 394, 389, 391 
US. population originating in, 174 
yar Ferenc (Hung. pr. min.), 
Szeged, Hung., 512a, 646b 
Sztojay, Dém6 (Hung. pr. min.), 
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Deaths, 184-89 a 
Debt, 74, 11, 247, 275, 294 ui 
Declaration ‘of Independence, 64- 
66 


Defense (ww D, 335-68, 733a 
Dee and Nationalism, 58- 
5 


Diplomatic personnel to and from, ~ 
102-03 


Eclipse of sun fee. 706 
Economy, 243-33 
Educational Teormeaiieataey 237 
Electric energy production, 256 ‘ 
Emigration (1920-45), 175 
Employees (1929-46), 279 
Employment, 246, 279 
Expenditures, 246-48, 275 
Exploration and discovery, 610-14 
Exports, 295-96, 298 
Finance, 247, 718b 
Fire losses (1938-45), 274 
First representative assembly 
(1619), 716a 
First woman governor, 159 
Fisheries, 164, 259 
Flag, 80-82 
Flag etiquette, 80-82 
Floods, 624b 
Foreign- born population, 174 ; 
Foreign holdings in, 298b, 299g . 
Foreign policy, 4 e 
Foreign relations, 61 
Forest resources, 164 . 
Geographic data, 164 
Geysers, 601b, 602 
Glaciers and ice fields, 604 
Gold production (1792-45), 256 — 
Gold standard, 61, 723b 
Government, 60-61 
Government expenditures (saa 


46), 246-48, 275 
Grose national product (1929-40) 
Maiti, 510 


History, 57-63 


283, 29: 

Indian population (1944), 177 
Industrial production since Civil 
War, 254 

Insular possessions (Pac. O.), 349 

Sea. ee collections (1936- 

International Bank, 

_ International Betenthions (1945), 


301 
Investment position (1944), 299 
_ Judicial power, 73, 76 

_ Labor agencies, 306-07 
4 Labor unions (1941-45), 309-10 
_ Lakes, largest, 606 
- Latitude and longitude, 714 


Life expectancy, 198 

Literature (1946), 15-18 

- Magnetic declination, 714 

- Mountain peaks, 591-92 

Movable goods production (1914— 

‘ 45), 296 

Murder, penalties for, 195 

Museums, 8-42 

_ National Conventions, 138 

National debt, 247 

National income (1929-43), 
283, 293 


249, 


Naturalization, 171-72 
New states, 
Park System, 168 


Politics, 106 
Population, 175, 177, 180-83, 186 
Population density, 179 
- Possessions, insular, 349 
Precipitation, 607 
Presidents, 84-95 
Prisoners, federal, 194 
Products, gross national, 246, 248 
_ Public debt, 77, 275, 294 
Railroads (1943), 737b 
_ Rainfall, 607 
Receipts (1789-45), 275 
Regional economic differences, 252 
- Relief rolls, 725a, 726a 
- Rise of, 57-63 
Schools. See Schools 
Secession of states (Civil War), 
101 
Sectional conflict, 59-60 
Selective Service inductions, 359 
Silver, nationalization of, 725b 
Silver production (1792-1945), 256 
Slavery, 59 
Standard of living, 293 
States and territories, 
Tax system, 311-15 
Temperature, lowest recorded, 607 
Territorial expansion, 105 
Territories, 74, 159-62, 175 
Tidal shore lines, 167 
Tidal waves, 624b 
Time belts, ‘standard, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Trade agreements, 301 
- Treaties, 74 
Unemployment (1929-46), 246, 279 
United Nations, 389, 39 
USSR, relations with (1933), 724b 
Vital statistics (1900-41), 184 
Voleanoes, 600 
Wage rates, 284 
“War casualties (1775-1945), 355 
Wats, cost, 354 
World War I, 61-62 
' World War II. See World War II 
United States Bank, 58, »59 
United States Military Academy, 
N.Y., 90, 229, 367 
Football record (1946), 945 
United States National Museum, 
D.C., 242b 
United States National Zoological 
: Park, D.C., 
United States test Academy, Md., 
229, 367 
Football record (1946), 947 
United States Savings Bonds, 292 
Unity of command, principle of, 
342-43 
Universities and Colleges, 210, 618 
Accredited, 214-30 
Ancient and modern, 616-18 
Degrees (US.), 618b 
Enrollment (1919-42), 209 


relative, 
143-62 


Uruguay, riv., 
Utah, 


oo increase (1899-1942), 


Executives, chief, 214-30 

Faculties, 214-30 

Football scores eee 945-50 

GI Bill of Rights, 207 

Graduates (1900-42), 209 

Intercollegiate basketball stand- 
ings, 908-09 

Intercollegiate Golf Association, 


Libraries, 616 
Modern, 616-18 
Presidents, 214-30, 278 
Women (US.), 618b 


Unteraar, glacier, Switz., 605b 
Ural River, 
Uranium (U), 7, 8, ’9, 10, 11, 12, 788 


USSR, 595 
Radioactivity, 781b 


Uranus (planet), 704, 705, 711lb 
Urban population, 180 
Urban traffic accidents, 
Urey, 


196 
Harold C. (US. chem.), 770, 


761, 781b 


Urmia, lake, Iran, 606 
Uruguay, 579-80, 638a; map, 417 


Agriculture, 585-88 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
American Express office, 638a 
Calendar, 703b 
“Diplomatic personnel to and from 
US., 103 

Exchange rates, 670 
Fishing, 7 
Human resources, 589 
League of Nations, 389 
Money, 579a, 670b 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
Travel season, 638a 
United Nations, 389, 391 
World War Il, 579b 

S. Am., 416b, 580a 
157 
Admission, date and rank, 142 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 142 
Bridges, largest natural, 
Buddhist Churches, 792b 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 167 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Colorado River, 595 
Counties, 132 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 132 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 
Flower, 142 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Great Salt Lake Desert, 597 
Growing season days, 167 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
Indian population, 176 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Mexico, 531b 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 142 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 142 
Nickname, 142 
Population, 142, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 
Prohibition repeal, 724b 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 


157 


108 


Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 
55 

Resort, 170 

Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School, medical, 232 


School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 


1009 


Schools, public, 210 ' 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 325a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 
Zion National Park, 168 
Utica, N.Y., 152, 178 
Utilities: employees (1943), 258 — 
Investment in plants (198), 258 
Net income (1943), 258 
Operating revenues (1943), 258 
Utrecht, Neth., 535a 
Utrecht, Treaty of (i713), 408, 426b, 
4402, 5 


“WV for Victory” campaign, 725a 
V-J Day, 740b 
Vaasa, Fin., 485a 
Vaccination: certificate, 628 
Discovery of, 782a 
Vacuum cleaners: 1915-46, 258 
Homes with (1926, 1946), 291 
rs Liechtenstein, 529b, 530a, 
a 
Valencia, Sp., 650 
Air raids (1938), “7298 
Valetta, Malta, 426 
Valley Forge, Pa., 155 
Valparaiso, Chile, 462, 636 
Van, lake, Turk., 606 
Van Buren, Martin (US. pres.), 87 
Biographies, standard, 87 
Cabinet, 96 
Panic of 1837, 59 
Secretary of State, 96 
Wife and children, 105 
van Zyl, Gideon By (S. Af. gov, 
gen.), 431b 
Vencourey, isl., B.C., Can,: climate, 
629 
First Narrows Bridge, 623 
Population (1941), 434b 
Vandegrift, A. A. (US, army off.), 
358b 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius III (US. fin.), 
736b 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. K., 733b 
Vanderbilt Mansion, N.Y., 169 
Vanern (Vener), lake, Swed., 606 
van’t Hoff, Jacobus H. (Du. chem.), 
76 
Varela, Juan (Sp. Mor. commissr.), 
494a, 
Vargas, Getulio D. (Braz. pres.), 
4l4a, 740b 
Variety stores, leading, 265a 
Varna, Bulg., 460, 643 
Varney, William F. (US. pol.), 112 
Vasiliev, A. F. (Sov. states.), 391 
Vatican City State: air mail rate 
from US., 815b 
Diplomatic personnel from US., 
103 
Library, 615b 
Telephone service, 720b 
United Nations, 390 
Vatnajokull, glacier, Ice., 605a 
Veal calves, price of (1946), 291 
Vegetable oil, exports (1938), 588 
Vegetables: consumption of, 262 
Income from (1919-46), 285 
Production (1931-45), 262 
Veksler, V. (Sov. sci.), 13 
Velasco hoe José Maria (Ec. 
pres.), 478 
Velloso, Pedro Ledo (Braz. states.), 
390, L 
Venezuela, 580-81, 638; map, 417 
Agriculture, 581a, 587 
Air mail rate from US., 815b 
Area, 580a 
Cities, 580a 
Climate, 581b 
Communication, 581a 
Cuquenan (waterfall), 602 
Density per square mile, 580a 
Diplomatic personnel from US., 
103 
Education, 581la 
Exchange rate, 670 
Fishing and forestry, 581b 
Gobvernment, 580b 
History, 580b 
Human resources, 589 
Language, 580a 
League of Nations, 389 
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- Venezuela—(cont.) 


Minerals, 584 
Money, 580a, 670b 
Moriche palm, 608b 
Natural features, 581b 
Oil, 581a 
Orinoco River, 595 
Population (1941), 580a, 581 
Racial stock, 580a 
Religion, 580a 
Trade agreement (US.), 301 
United Nations, 389, 391 
World War II, 580b 
Venice, It., 620, 647a 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Venus (planet), 704 
Symbol for, 705 
Veracruz, state, Mex., 532b, 630 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
US. troops in (1914), 718b 
Verdun, Battle of (1916), 718b 
Verdun, Treaty of (A.D. 843), 500a 
Vereeniging, Treaty of (1902), 431b 
Verkhoyansk, USSR, 607 
Vermont, 157 
Admission, date and rank, 142 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 142 
Battle monument, tallest, 157 
Capital, 142 
Cities, 181 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Counties, 132 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 132 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral yote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 142 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Hospitals, 197 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 
License plates, 199 
Manufactures, 252 
Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 142 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 142 
Nickname, 142 
Population, 142, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b 
Radios, homes with, 252 
Representatives, 135, 163; 
55 


Republic (1777-91), 157 

Sales, retail (1939), 252 

School attendance laws, 208 

School statistics, 206 

Schools, medical, 232 

Schools, private, 210 

Schools, public, 210 

Senators, 163; 1946, 53 

Speed limit, 199 

Taxes, 199, 325ab 

Telephones, homes with, 252 

Time belt, 701 

Towns and villages, 181 

Unemployment compensation, 330b 

Voting qualifications, 136 
Versailles, Treaty of (1919), 501a, 

551, 718b 

Cameroons, 428b 

German Southwest Africa, 431b 

Germany, 500b 

Hitler, Adolf, 726a 
Vespucci, Amerigo (It. navig.), 716a 
Vesuvius, volc., It., 598, 624a, 715 
Veterans: assistance, 362 

Benefits, 332-34 

Housing bill, 43 x 

Preference, 333a 

Superseniority, 304a 
Veterans Association, 

766a 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 766a 
Veterans of World War II, 328 


1946, 


American, 


Veterinary Medicine: academic de- 
grees, 212, 213 
Average net income (1938-41), 284 
Professional fraternity, 234 
Professional schools, 209 
Veterinarians, 278 
Vice President (US.): candidates 
for, 109-11 
Forms of address for, 777 
Mode of electing, 72, 76 
President of the Senate, 69 
Term, 78 ; 
Vicksburg, Miss., 150 
Vicksburg battleground cemetery, 


170 

Vicksburg Military National Park, 
Miss., 169 

Victor Emmanuel II (It.k.), 519b 

Victor Emmanuel III (It.k.), 43, 
520, 731b 

Victoria (Eng. q.), 418, 420b, 717a 

Victoria, isl., Arct. O., 592 

Victoria, lake, Af., 606, 659b 

Victoria, Seychelles, 429b 

Victoria, Vancouver Is., Can., 629, 
714 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Eng., 
613 


Victoria Falls, Af., 610, 659a 
Wienna, Aus., 405, 646 
Allied Council, 406 ; 
Imperial Natural History Museum, 
614b 
Latitude and longitude, 612 
Nationalbibliothek, 615b 
Population (1939), 405b 
Ring Theater fire (1881), 625a 
Russians take (1945), 739b 
Schénbrunn Zoo, 619 
Time difference, 700 
Vienna, Congress of (1815), 408, 
519b, 530a, 568a 
Viescher, glacier, Switz., 605b 
Viet Nam, Republic of, 515b. See 
also French Indo-China 
Viipuri, Fin., 486b, 732a 
Vikings, 715b 
Vila, Efate Is., New Hebrides is., 
499a 
Vilcanota, mt., Peru, 591 
Villa, Pancho (Mex. bandit), 531b, 
718b 
Villarica, vole., S. Am., 600 
Vina del Mar, Chile, 462, 636 
Vinson, Carl (US. cong.), 43, 53 
Vinson, Fred M. (US. Jur); 5; 
101 


190-91 
Virgin Islands, Leeward Is. (Br.), 
439b, 8l5a 
Virgin Islands, W. I. (US.), 162, 
474b, 642 
Accession (1917), 105 
Murder, penalty for, 195 
Naval station (US.), 358 
Population, 175 
Public schools (1942), 210 
Selective service inductions, 359 
Virgin of Guadalupe, 631 
Virginia, 157-58 
Admission, date and rank, 142 
Agriculture, 263 
Altitudes, 165 
Area, 142 
Capital, 142 
Caverns, 601 
Cities, 181 
Climate, 167 
Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Constitution, ratification, 67 
Constitution, signers, 75 
Counties, 132-33 
Declaration of 
signers, 66 
Divorce, 191, 192 
Driving, minimum age, 199 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116, 132f 
Election (1946), 52-56 
Elections, primary, 137 
Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
Flower, 142 
Fredericksburg cemetery, 170 
Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
Gasoline tax, 199 
Governor (1947), 56 
Governor, term and salary, 163 
Growing season days, 167 
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, 


Violence, as divorce cause, 


Independence, 


et sites 
' * 


Hospitals, 197 
House of Delegates, 85 ~~ 
Income increase (1940-44), 248 
Income per capita, 251, 252 — 
Islands, 167 \ 

Lee Mansion, 169 

License plates, 199 

Literacy test, 136 
Manufactures, 252 aN 
Map (1783), opp. 57 

Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Marriage laws, 192 
Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Motor vehicle laws, 199 
Motto, 142 

Murder, penalty for, 195 
Name, origin of, 142 
Nickname, 142 P 
Petersburg Natl. Mil. Pk., 169 
Poplar Grove cemetery, 170 
Population, 142, 174, 176, 182 
Population density, 179 
Precipitation, annual, 167 
Presidents, US., 15 
Protestant Episcopal bishops, 79! 
Radios, homes with, 252 f 
Representatives (1787-90), 68 
Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, 


56 
Resorts, 170 
Sales, retail (1939), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, medical, 232 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 ‘ 
Secession, 101 3 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 : 
Shenandoah National Park, 168 
Speed limit, 199 S 
Tax rebellion (1676), 16a 
Taxes, 199, 325b , 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Tidal shore line, 167 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 ’ 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Voting qualifications, 136 “A 
Washington’s home, 169 — 
West Virginia, 158 
Yorktown cemetery, 170 
Virgo, sign for, 705 
Virtanen, Artturi Ilmari, 171 
Viruses, 783b 
Visas, 628 
Vistula, riv., Eur., 553a 
Vital statistics (1900-41), 184 
Vitamin A, 783b 
Vitamin C, 722a 
Vitamin D, 783b 
Viti Levu, isl., Pac. O., 593 
Vladimir ‘‘The Saint,” 574a 
Vladivostok, USSR, 612 
Vitava, riv., Czech., 474a é 
Vocational rehabilitation, 332b, 333a 
Volcanoes, 598-600 
Alaska, 160 
California, 144 
Eruptions, 624 
Hawaii, 161 
Iceland, 515a 
Japan, 526a 
Volga River, USSR, 594 
Volleyball, 922 
Volta, Alessandro (It. sci.), 78la 
Volunteer State. See Tennessee a 
Votes and_ voting: Constitution. 
(US.), 77 
Election (1928), 112 
Election (1932), 113 
Election (1936), 114 
Election (1940), 115 
Election (1944), 111, 116 
Election (1946), 51-56 
Qualifications, 136 P 
Vulcanization, discovery of, 781a, 


3 


ho 


WAC. Sce Women’s Army Corps 
WAVE: Casualties (WW II), 355 
Veterans’ benefits, 332b 


Waals, Sortie: D. van der (Du. © 

Sci.), 76 
Sad eto Sir John (Rhod. goy.), — 
a F 


Wadi (dry stream bed), 597 
Wadsworth, George (US. dipl.), 102 


de 
nm Conference » 740b 
gton oor a8 , 10 
Washington ‘Monument, ait t 


‘Washington’ Ss Birthday: 
Flag display, 80 
eye August von (Ger. sci. Dy 


6 , 7h 4 
pate % a 
as president, 716 


\ 


Watch and clock repair shops, 269 yey, 
Waterbury, Conn., 144, 178 = 
Waterfalls: famous, 602-03 eg 

Fall Creek Falls, 156 - 
Shoshone Falls, 146 wed 
Meee Iowa, 179 5 

‘aterloo, Battle of (1815 420 

489a, 717a Geen, 

Watertown, NY. 


archdiocese 


Bonus Arey. (1932), 722b 
; s Capitol, 

€n’s unionization, 304a Constitution Hall, 27 714 
: eld by ‘Supreme ons, 728a First post-war year, 1 Watt, James (Scot. inv.), pee 

Jonathan (U; Indian Agency Headquarters, 177 Wavell, Field Marshal, The Vis. ; 

ny off.), 3572 Museums, 238b, 242b count Archibald, 444a, 733b :-. 
, number of, 278 National "symphony Orchestra, 27 | Wealth, US. national (1937), 252 
Island, US. pest ay Pac.: O., 


Newspapers, 809 Wearing apparel contra : 
Population (1944), 178 Ds, 269 * ore 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799b a 
Time difference, 700 Webster, Daniel (US. oa, 772b 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Secretary of State, 96 
807b Whig party, 106 
White House, 134 ‘ Wedemeyer, Albert C. 
Washington (state), 158 off.), 354, 357a 
Admission, date and Tank, 142 Weighing service, 268 
Agriculture, 263 Weight lifting (1946), 941 
Altitudes, 165 Weight throwing. See Track and 
Area, 142 Field 
Capital, 142 Weights and Measures: English, 786 


shops, 269 
Weber, Max (US. art. 


(US, army 


4222, Cities, 181 United States, 70, 783-85 
ulation. (1938), 42la Cae. 210, 216ff 1 open Suey ogee Cae gi 
Bopillation originating in, 174 | Columbia Tver, 996 LL rstinuyer aaa 
_ ames J. (US. pol.), 48, Ses conerete, 158 Welles, Sumner (US. dipl.), 7328, — vs 
a r, "Walton. H. (US. army off.), Driving, minimum age, 199 Wellesley College, Mass., 229 On 


3578 Election (1928), 112 Wellington, Duke of (Br. "gen.), 71a % 
r Art Gallery, Eng., 613b Election (1932), 113 Wellington, N.Z., 457a, 612, 669a yee 


Election (1940); 115 Wells, Herbert George (Br. au.), 45, i 
Hall Chute de, aoe Election (1944), 111, 116, 133 7354 % 
ene (eee ee Ze Election (1946), 52-56 Welterweight champions (boxing), : 

95, 98, 115, 732b, "7398 , Elections, primary, 137 845 


Collection ‘(Eng.), 613 

, Otto (Ger. chem.), 768 

J mstein, Alfred (musician), 26 
f , Thomas J. (US. legis.), 724b 
, Bruno (musician), 25, 26, 


Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 Werner, Alfred (Swiss chem.), 769 
Flower, 142 West Baden, Ind., 147a 

Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 | West Indies, 638-42 

Gasoline tax, 199 Emigration to US., 173 
Governor (1947), 56 Mt. Pelee, 624b 


"29, 36 Overy pee aad salary, 163 Naval bases (US.), 358 aS 
ae Grand Coulee Dam, 622 US. population originating in, 174 
Valton, nied (Br. au.), 19 Growing season days, 167 Volcanoes, 598 

cabinets, 96-98 Hospitals, 197 West Point. See United States Mili- 


omparison of US. wars, 356 Income increase (1940-44), 248 tary Academy eet 
Jongress’ power, 70 Income per capita, 251, 252 West Side Stadium, Forest Hills, 6 * 
ay of US. wars, 354 Indian population, 176 West Virginia, 158 
@ also American Revolution ; Islands, 167 Admission, date and rank, 142 
: License plates, 199 Agriculture, 63 

Spanish American Literacy test, 136 Altitudes, 165 
War; World Wars Manufactures, 252 Area, 142 


S. Department of, 99, 100 Marital status (1940) in, 193 Capital, 142 

anders (senior), 357-58 Marriage laws, 192 Cities, 181 : 
_Expenditures (1789-1945), 275 Motor vehicle deaths, 189 Colleges, 210, 215ff 
Var, US. Secretary of, 99, 100 Motor vehicle laws, 199 Counties, 133 


lames (1789-1946), 96-98 Motto, 142 Divorce, 191, 192 

debt moratorium, 721b Mount Rainier Natl. Park, 168 Driving, minimum age, 199 
te industries, 251 Mountain peaks, 591-92 Election (1928), 112 
Vi a oe 58-59, 17a Murder, penalty for, 195 Election (1932), 113 
Name, origin of, 142 Election (1936), 114 
Nickname, 142 Election (1940), 115 
Olympic National Park, 168 Election (1944), 111, 116, 133 
Population, 142, 176, 182 Election (1946), 52-56 
‘Wholesale prices, chart, 288 Population density, 179 Elections, primary, 137 
of 1812, General Society of, Precipitation, annual, 167 Electoral vote (1904-44), 108 
}66b Protestant Episcopal bishop, 799ab Flower, 142 
arburg, Otto H. (Ger. sci.), 770 Radios, homes with, 252 Game and Fish Law Bureau, 910 
arehousing, 268 Representatives, 135, 163; 1946, Gasoline tax, 199 

‘Springs, Ga., 146 56 Governor (1947), 56 

rarren, Ayra (US. *dipl.), 103 Sales, retail (1939), 252 Governor, term and salary, 163 


Tarren, Edgar L. (Conciliation School attendance laws, 208 Hospitals, 197 
" Service), 306a School statistics, 206 Income increase (1940-44), 248 
farren, Fletcher (US. dipl.), 103 Schools, private, 210 Income per capita, 251, 252 


Schools, public, 210 License plates, 199 

rars of the Roses (1455-85), 420a, Senators, 163; 1946, 53 Manufactures, 252 : 
farsaw, Pol., 551a, 552b, 649b Speed limit, 199 Marital status (1940) in, 193 
Bombing (1939), 731a Taxes, 199, 325b Marriage laws, 192 

Latitude and longitude, 612 Telephones, homes with, 252 Motor vehicle deaths, 189 
Population (1946), 551a Tidal shore line, 167 Motor vehicle laws, 199 


Tarren, Richard (Pilgrim), 79 


Russians take (1945), 739a Time belt, 701 Motto, 142 
Surrender (1939), 73la Towns and villages, 181 _ Murder, penalty for, 195 
‘ashing machines (1910-46), 258 Unemployment compensation, 330b Name, origin of, 
fashington, George (US. pres.), 57, Voting qualifications, 136 Nickname, 142 

84 Waterfalls, 602, 603 Ohio River, 596 
Biographies, standard, 84 Wynoochee Oxbow, 607 Population, 142, 176, 182 


Cabinet, 96 Washington, mt., N.H., 151 Population density, 179 
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HpErOteRy ant ett bishop, 790b , 
18," 163; 1946, 


Radios, homes wi 
j Ragpresen tabtyes, 


Resort, 170 
Sales, etait Gino), 252 
School attendance laws, 208 
School statistics, 206 
Schools, private, 210 
Schools, public, 210 
Senators, 163; 1946, 53 
Speed limit, 199 
Taxes, 199, 325b, 326a 
Telephones, homes with, 252 
Time belt, 701 
Towns and villages, 181 
Unemployment compensation, 330b 
Virginia, 158 © 

Voting qualifications, 136 
Western Electric Co., 41 
Western Samoa. See Samoa 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 212 
Nhs ieothaan George (US. inv.), 

782 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., 303 

Westminster Kennel Club, 933 
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